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Chassis,  $2050 
1  ]A-2  Ton  Cajjacity 


After  the  War 

Readjustment 

Facts 

DL'l\[X(i  tlic  first  nine  weeks  after  the 
Armistice  was  signed.  The  Autocar  Com- 
pany of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  received  repeat  orders  for 
^Vutocar  Motor  Trucks  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  different  concerns. 

These  liusiness  houses  reahze  that  increasing 
ilieir  transportation  facihties  is  one  of  the  main 
essentials  in  getting  back  to  a  peace  basis. 

The  confidence  in  the  Autocar  that  leads  to 
these  repeat  orders  is  based  on  the  efficiency  that 
Autocars  have  proved  in  actual  use — and  on  the 
after  sale  service  rendered  by  local  Autocar 
branches  and  dealers. 

Write  Dept.  E  for  Cataloti 

Thk  Autocar  Company 


ARDMORE,  PA. 


Eslahlished  ISOT' 


Autocar 

;  r'ssp:  Mi-:.\-Tin.\  tmr  i-oMMTcnrrAi,  VKiiir-T.i-:  wiifn   wiutini;  ti  >  .\pvi:i;Tif!i:nh- 


Revival  of  Exclusive  Motor  Truck  Shows 
Presages  Banner  Year  in  1919 

Resumption  of  Exhibitions  in  Chicago  and  in 
New  York  by  Dealers  Indicates  Great  Interest 
in  Highway  Motor  Transportation  of  All  Kinds 


THE  resumption  of  exclusive  motor 
truck  shows  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
during;  the  month  of  February  indicates 
the  wide  interest  in  motor  trucking:  and 
presages  a  banner  year  for  the  motor 
truck  industry  in  191S).  The  war  has 
undoubtedly  brought  home  to  the  Amer- 
ican business  man — the  manufacturer, 
the  wholesaler,  the  retailer  and  even  the 
farmer — the  great  advantage  of  motor 
truck  transportation. 

As  a  result  of  the  breakdown  of  our 
railroad  system  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous war  burdens  placed  upon  it, 
these  men  were  brought  to  realize  that 
no  matter  whether  their  goods  were 
moved  by  the  railroads  or  not,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  selling  cost  is  con- 
sumed in  moving  the  goods  over  the 
highways.  These  charges  may  consist  of 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  material  from  the 
point  of  origin  to  the  railroad,  from  the 
rail  destination  to  the  factory  or  place 
of  business  of  the  buyer,  or  the  final  de- 
livery to  the  consumer. 
Reduces  Cost  of  Highway  Transportation 

The  motor  truck  aids  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  this  highway  transportation,  and 
because  it  does,  its  use  will  increase  as 
its  ability  becomes  more  generally  known 
and  salesmen  point  out  how  it  can  serve 
in  each  prospective  purchaser's  own  par- 
ticular business.  The  many  remarkable 
feats  performed  by  the  motor  truck  in 
the  4-year  world  war  have  brought  home 
to  the  average  purchaser  the  advantages 
of  the  motor  truck  in  a  more  rapid  man- 
ner than  perhaps  would  have  been  the 
case  during  10  or  15  years  under  ordi- 
nary peace  conditions. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  6  years  since 


any  exclusive  motor  truck  exhibitions 
have  be^n  held  either  in  New  York  or 
in  Chicago.  The  last  such  show  held  in 
New  York  was  staged  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  during  the  week  of  Jan.  20  to  25, 
1918,  and  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago 
during  the  week  of  Feb.  10  to  16,  IdVi. 

Both  of  the  shows  held  during  1913 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  motor 
truck  manufacturers'  association,  while 
the  Chicago  show  in  1919,  which  opens 
at  the  Coliseum  on  Feb.  3  and  closes  on 
Feb.  6,  and  that  at  New  York,  which 
opens  on  Feb.  10  and  closes  on  Feb.  15, 
are  both  to  be  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  dealers'  organizations  in  both 
cities.     So  far  as  the  motor  truck  owner 


New  York  and    Chicago 

Exclusive  Motor 

Truck  Shows 

I — First  exclusive  motor  truck 
shows  held  in  either  city  since 
1913- 

2 — Both  shows  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  dealers'  or- 
ganizations in  the  two  cities. 

3 — Each  of  the  two  exhibitions  will 
be  smaller  in  the  number  of 
makes  exhibited  than  the  shows 
held  in  the  respective  cities  in 
1913- 

4 — Forty-two  makes  will  be  shown 
at  Chicago  and  forty-six  makes 
at  New  York. 

5 — Big  increase  in  the  number  of 
motor  truck  parts  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  both  shows.  The 
number  of  accessory  exhibits  is 
also  large. 


is  concerned  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  show  be  held  by  the  maker 
or  the  dealer,  provided  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  various  models  offered  on  the 
market  is  included  among  the  exhibits. 
The  user  wants  to  find  out  what  new  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  motor 
truck  construction,  and  obviously  these 
remain  the  same  whether  the  vehicles 
are  exhibited  by  maker  or  dealer. 
Benefits  of  Show  to  Purchaser 

For  the  past  6  years  prospective  truck 
purchasers  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  had  to  content  themselves  with 
viewing  the  new  models  by  either  visit- 
ing the  salesrooms  of  the  various  truck 
companies  in  their  respective  cities  or 
going  to  exclusive  or  combined  truck 
shows  held  in  large  nearby  centers  of 
jiopulation. 

In  years  gone  by,  when  truck  shows 
were  held  during  successive  years,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  point  out  the  engineering 
progress  made  between  shows.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  do  this  for  1919, 
since  the  last  truck  show  in  either  city 
was  held  almost  (>  years  ago  to  the  day 
in  each  case.  There  have  been  marked 
improvements  in  commercial  vehicles 
during  this  6-year  period,  but  most  of 
these  are  well  known  by  the  present-day 
truck  owners  and  prospective  buyers. 
The  purchaser  of  to-day  is  more  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  the  1919  trucks 
differ  from  those  of  1918. 

In  this  respect  the  man  who  visits  the 
truck  shows  of  February,  1919,  will  not 
find  any  great  number  of  engineering  de- 
velopments, although  of  course  there  will 
be  several  models  of  trucks  at  either 
show  which  are  made  by  new  companies 
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who  never  exhibited  before.  The  year 
1918  was  not  replete  with  engineering 
advancements  in  truck  design  for  the 
reason  that  our  war  demands  for  trucks. 
coupled  with  the  needs  of  our  civilian 
users,  made  it  a  year  in  which  every 
ounce  of  effort  was  devoted  to  production 
rather  than  to  bringing  out  any  new- 
models. 

At  the  Chicago  show  there  will  be  a 
comprehensive  display  of  several  models 
of  the  standardized  and  special  military 
trucks  as  used  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station.  Many  a  user  will  un- 
doubtedly get  some  good  ideas  from  these 


vehicles  as  to  special  types  of  bodies  and 
equipment-  which  will  enable  him  to  ef- 
fect greater  economies  in  the  operation 
of  his  own  trucks  in  commercial  service. 

The  number  of  parts  and  accessories 
to  be  exhibited  at  either  show  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  these,  with  other 
labor-saving  devices  desi'^ned  to  increase 
motor  truck  efficiency,  will  send  away 
many  a  showgoer  interested  in  motor 
transportation  with  concrete  examples  of 
how  the  efficiency  of  his  own  trucks  may 
be  increased. 

Both  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers    and     the     National     Automobile 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold  meetings 
in  the  two  cities  during  the  weeks  of  the 
truck  exhibitions,  at  which  programs  of 
interesting  topics  for  the  motor  truck 
user,  dealer  and  manufacturer  will  be 
discussed. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  motor  truck 
shows  of  1919  mark  a  step  forward  in 
the  industry,  and  one  which  may  result 
in  the  holding  of  exclusive  motor  truck 
shows  annually  in  the  years  to  come  as 
one  of  the  best  means  of  acquainting  the 
American  business  man  with  the  many 
advantages  of  motor  truck  transporta- 
tion over  the  highways. 


Forty-Two  Truck  Makes  to  Be  Seen  at  Chicago 

Parts,  Accessories  and  Bodies  Featured  at  Windy  City  Show 


FuKTV-TWO  makes  of  motor  trucks 
and  forty-three  makes  of  motor 
truck  parts  and  accessories  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  exclusive  motor  truck 
show  which  opens  in  Chicago  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  and  closes  on  February  6.  The 
exhibits  will  be  held  at  the  Coliseum  and 
Annex.  The  big  demand  for  truck  show 
space  has  made  it  necessary  to  take  over 
the  First  Regiment  Armory  as  well.  Any 
overflow  will  be  housed  in  the  Greer 
Building,  where  the  show  will  be  in 
charge  of  C.  P.  Warner. 

New  Truck  Exhibitors 
Brand  new  motor  truck  companies  or 
concerns  in  existence  during  1918  which 
never  exhibited  at  any  previous  motor 
truck  show,  will  include  the  Dearborn 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago;  the  Mutual 
Truck  Co.,  Sullivan,  Ind.;  the  Paige-De- 
troit   Motor    Car    Co.,    Detroit,    and    the 


Winslow  Motor  and  Engineering  Co., 
Chicago. 

The  following  companies  will  also  ex- 
hibit new  models  of  trucks  as  described 
more  fully  further  on  in  this  article: 
Available  Truck  Co.,  Chicago;  Brockway 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  Master 
Trucks,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Paiihard  Motors 
Co.,  Grant  Haven,  Mich.,  and  the  Republic 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich.  The  Chi- 
cago branch  of  the  Service  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Wabash,  Ind.,  will  also  exhibit  sev- 
eral special  body  designs. 

The  1919  exclusive  motor  truck  show 
in  Chicago  will  be  smaller  than  the  last 
such  event  staged  at  the  Coliseum  from 
February  10  to  February  15,  1913.  At 
that  show  seventy-six  makes,  nineteen 
of  them  new  at  that  time,  were  shown  as 
compared  with  the  forty-two  makes  which 
will  be  exhibited  at  this  year's  show,  ac- 


cording   to    the    latest    information    now- 
available. 

Chicago  Show  Ahead  of  N.  Y. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
Chicago  motor  vehicle  shows  this  year 
precede  the  similar  exhibitions  held  in 
New  York  City.  Because  of  this  fact 
many  of  the  new  models  to  be  shown  at 
the  Coliseum  exhibition  will  be  offered 
to  the  public  in  Chicago  before  being  re- 
vealed to  the  eastern  truck  buyers  in 
New  York  City.  The  New  York  show  ' 
will  not  be  a  duplicate  of  that  held  in 
Chicago,  in  that  there  are  many  ex- 
hibitors at  Chicago  who  will  not  show  in 
New  York.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
this  year  on  account  of  the  fact  that  both 
shows  are  being  staged  by  the  dealers' 
organizations  in  the  two  cities  instead  of 
the  makers.  The  last  exclusive  truck 
show    in    Chicago   was   featured   by   the 


The   Coliseum,   where  the  Chicago   motor  truck   show   will   be   held 
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of  the  Chicago  Coliseum,  showing  the   location  of  the  various  makes  of  truck  exhibits 


great  variety  of  the  body  designs  ex- 
hibited. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of -the  bodies  mounted  on  the  truck 
chassis  shown  were  made  in  Chicago. 
Several  of  these  were  of  unusual  char- 
acter in  that  they  were  designed  for  a 
particular  work  with  a  view  toward  in- 
creasing the  truck  efficiency  in  that  work. 
Undoubtedly  the  1919  truck  show  will 
contain  as  many  bodies  of  merit  as  were 
shown  in  1913.  These  bodies  will  varj' 
considerably  from  those  to  be  shown  later 
at  the  New  York  show,  so  that  the  visitor 
at  the  Chicago  show  will  not  find  any 
nionotiny  in  attending  the  similar  show 
held  in  New  York. 

Four-Day   Show 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  show  will 
be  held  for  only  4  days  instead  of  a  week, 
as  'previously,  the  idea  being  that  the 
exhibition  should  be  short  and  snappy 
with  a  view  toward  keeping  the  public 
interest  at  its  highest  pitch  throughout 
the  show. 

Among  the  new  makes  of  trucks  to  be 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  or  those  which 
were  not  offered  on  the  1918  market  are 
the  Dearborn  IV^-ton  worm-driven  truck 
selling  at  $1,980.  That  new  vehicle  is 
equipped  with  a  unit-power  plant  made 
up  of  a  Continental  3%  by  .5  engine,  a 
Fuller  multiple-disk  dry  clutch  and 
a  Fuller  three-speed  selective  gearset. 
The  rear  axle  is  made  by  the  Chicago- 
Standard  Axle  Co.''  Chicago.  In  addition, 
the  Dearborn  company  will  offer  1-  and 
2-ton  chain-driven  units  now  produced  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  purchase  by  the 
Dearborn  tompany  of  all  of  the  materials, 
of  the  Smith  Motor  Truck  Corp.  arid  the 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Mutual  Truck  Co.,  Sullivan,  Ind., 
is  a  new  concern  which  will  exhibit  its 
vehicle  for  the  first  time.  The  Paige- 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  will  ex- 
hibit two  sizes  of  trucks  at  the  show. 
These  will  be  the  first  vehicles  that  the 
Paige    company    has    ever    shown    at    a 


truck  show.  One  of  them,  the  3%-ton- 
ner,  is  a  brand  new  truck  with  final 
worm  drive  using  a  Timken  rear  axle. 
The  Paige  company  plans  to  bring  out 
shortly  two  additional  new  models  of 
Wi-  and  5-ton  capacity.  The  new  SVi- 
tonner  to  be  seen  at  Chicago  is  equipped 
with  a  Continental  4Vi  by  oVs  engine;  a 
Brown-Lipe  multiple-disk  dry  clutch  and 
a  four-speed  Brown-Lipe  selective  gear- 
set.  The  Winslow  Motor  and  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,  is  a  new  company  just 
starting  in  business.  It  will  exhibit  its 
first  truck,  a  steam  vehicle,  at  the  show. 

Among  the  established  makers  of 
trucks  who  will  show  new  vehicles  for 
the  first  time  is  the  Available  Truck  Co., 
Chicago,  which  will  bring  out  new  2-  and 
3%-ton  models  selling  respectively  at 
$2,950  and  $4,200.  Both  models  employ 
Continental  Red  Seal  engines,  Brown- 
Lipe  dry-disk  clutches  and  Brown-Lipe 
four-speed  selective  gearsets  driving  to 
Timken  worm-driven  rear  axles.  Radius 
rods  are  fitted  on  the  two  new  models, 
which  also  have  heavier  frames,  larger 
radiators  with  more  water  capacity  and 
radiator  guards. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
trucks  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Chicago 
show  will  be  a  modified  Class  B  military 
truck  just  brought  out  for  sale  on  the 
commercial  market  by  the  Brockway  Mo- 
tor   Truck    Co.,    Cortland,    N.    Y.      It    is 


rated  at  5  tons  capacity  and,  as  told  on 
pages  22  and  23  of  this  issue,  is  made  by 
the  only  one  of  the  seventeen  assemblers 
who  put  together  the  first  18,000  Class  B 
trucks  for  the  government  who  intend 
to  include  such  a  modified  chassis  in  their 
regular  line. 

Brockway  Semi-Class  B  Unit 

The  Brockway  vehicle  is  fitted  with 
a  Class  B  truck  motor  with  a  3%  in. 
bore  and  a  (>  in.  stroke;  an  Eisemann 
high  tension  magneto,  with  impulse 
starter;  a  Schebler  carbureter;  a  Gemmer 
steering  gear  of  the  worm  and  worm 
wheel  type;  a  Brown-Lipe  four-speed 
gearset  mounted  amidships;  a  Brown-Lipe 
dry-disk  clutch;  Spicer  propeller  shafts; 
Timken  front  and  rear  worm-driven 
axles;  a  Parish  fi'ame;  tires  36  by  5  in. 
front  and  40  by  6  dual  in  the  rear  ana 
metal  wheels.  The  vehicle  is  fitted 
with  radius  rods  and  has  a  wheelbase  of 
172  in.  with  a  15  ft.  length  aft  of  the 
rear  of  the  driver's  seat  for  a  body.  It 
will  also  be  fitted  with  the  military  type 
of  radiator  guard  and  front  towing  hooks 
as  used  on  the  Class  B  truck  and  chain 
hooks  will  be  fitted  on  the  rear  wheels. 
The  radiator  guard,  towing  hook  and 
chain  hooks  on  the  rear  wheels  will  be 
standard  equipment. 

The  Brockway  company  has  also 
brought  out  a  new  IVi-ton  internal-gear- 


Side  view  of  the  modified   Brockway  commercial  model  of  the  Class  B  war  truck 
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driven  truck  lo  sell  at  $2,0r>0.  ^It  is 
equipped  with  a  Continental  engine,  3% 
in.  bore  and  5  in.  stroke;  Eisemann  high- 
tension  magneto;  Schebler  carbureter; 
Gemnier  steering  gear;  Brown-Lipe  dry- 
disk  clutch  and  Brown-Lipe  selective 
gearset;  Spicer  two-piece  propeller  shaft 
with  an  oversized  S.  K.  F.  bearing  in  the 
center;  Parish  frame;  36  in.  wheels  and 
tires  and  an  M.  &  S.  differential.  The 
vehicle  has  radius  rod  drive  and  is  furn- 
ished in  a  wheelbase  of  140  in.  with  10 
ft.  6  in.  of  clear  body  space  aft  the  driv- 
er's seat. 

The  Master  Trucks,  Inc.,  Chicago,  will 
exhibit  a  complete  line  of  four  models  of 
I14-,  2-,  'AV2-  and  5-ton  capacity.  Of 
these  the  1%-  and  5-tonners  are  new 
models  in  addition  to  those  whose  spe- 
cifications were  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918,  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle.  The  IVi-tonner  is  offered  at 
$1,890  with  a  Torbensen  rear  axle  and 
at  $1,990  with  a  Timken  worm-driven 
axle.  In  each  case  the  vehicle  has  a 
wheelbase  of  144  in.;  a  Buda  4^,4  by  hVz 
engine;  an  Eisemann  high-tension  mag- 
neto with  an  impulse  starter  and  a  Fuller 
dry-disk  clutch  and  Fuller  gearset.  The 
5-ton  model  is  offered  at  $4,890  in  a 
170-in.  wheelbase  or  at  $4,990  with  an 
extra  long  wheelbase.  The  units  em- 
ployed include  a  Buda  4%  by  (5  engine: 
Brown-Lipe  dry-disk  clutch;  Brown-Lipe 
four-speed  gearset,  and  an  Eisemann 
high-tension  magneto  with  automatic 
spark  advance. 

The      Panhard      Motors      Co.,      Grand 


Haven,  Mich.,  will  exhibit  one  of  its 
2V4-ton  internal-gear-driven  trucks  em- 
ploying a  Torbensen  rear  axle.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  Buda  4',t  by  SVs  engine;  a 
Bosch  high-tension  magneto;  a  Fuller 
dry-disk  clutch  and  a  Fuller  three-speed 
gearset  mounted  in  a  unit  powerplant. 

The  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma, 
Mich.,  will  offer  two  improved  models 
with  practically  new  specifications,  de- 
tails of  which  are  not  yet  available. 

The  W.  W.  Shaw  Livery  Co.,  Chicago, 
better  known  through  its  taxicab  activi- 
ties, will  exhibit  its  two  commercial 
truck  models,  which  are  of  %-  and  2-ton 
capacity.  The  2-ton  vehicle  sells  at 
$2,750. " 

Novel  Body   Exhibits 

The  Service  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago, 
will  exhibit  1-,  2-  and  SVz-ton  chassis,  the 
hitter  being  shown  complete  with  a  com- 
bination body  suitable  for  carrying  ice, 
ice-cream  materials  and  kindred  mer- 
chandise. The  special  body  is  so  ar- 
langed  that  it  can-  be  divided  into  sec- 
lions  by  means  of  removable  panels  so 
that  four  compartments  are  available  for 
carrying  chopped  ice  or  ice-cream  con- 
tainers. The  body  is  made  of  rust- 
proofed  steel.  The  floor  is  made  water- 
tight and  has  a  slight  pitch  toward  the 
center  with  a  drain  running  the  full 
length  of  the  body  to  carry  off  the  salted 
ice  water.  In  addition,  the  body  slopes  to 
the  rear  so  that  the  drain  empties  back 
of  the  rear  axle,  thereby  keeping  the 
motor  truck  free  from  the  corrosion  and 


rust  which   might   otherwise   take   place. 

The  same  company  will  also  exhibit 
a  portable  or  removable  body  on  one  of 
the  Service  3Vi-ton  chassis.  Ft  is  mounted 
on  small  wheels  with  roller  bearings  and 
is  carried  on  the  frame  of  the  chassis. 
When  the  driver  backs  his  truck  up  to 
the  loading  platform,  he  simply  turns 
the  lever  which  operates  gears  in  the 
frame  below  the  body  so  that  it  rolls  off 
onto  the  loading  or  unloading  platform 
with  ease.  Two  bodies  are  used  with  an 
installation  of  that  type,  one  being  loaded 
while  the  other  is  mounted  on  the  truck. 
The  loaded  body  is  pulled  from  the  plat- 
form onto  the  truck  chassis  by  means  of 
a  gear  and  hand  lever  device.  The  Serv- 
ice company  will  also  exhibit  a  5-ton  coal 
and  material  body  with  a  side  chute  for 
delivering  the  coal  either  at  the  front  or 
rear  end  of  the  body,  on  the  side,  or  the 
entire  load  at  the  rear  end  of  the  truck. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  to  be  held 
in  the  Coliseum  and  Annex  or  in  the  First 
Regiment  Armory,  several  of  the  Chicago 
dealers  will  stage  smaller  shows  of  their 
own  products  in  their  salesrooms. 

The  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan, 
Mich.,  which  manufactures  metal  wheels, 
internal-gear  axles  and  locking  differ- 
entials for  motor  trucks,  will  give  the 
show  an  interesting  series  of  ihdustrial 
films  portraying  the  actual  processes  of 
manufacture  in  its  plant.  These  films 
will  be  shown  during  the  Chicago  motor 
truck  show  week  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle. 

The  large  size  of  the  Chicago  truck 
show  as   compared  with   the  other  local 


Chicago  Truck  Show  Exhibits 


No 
TitucK  Si 

Acme 

Autocar    

Available    

Bethlehem    

Brockway 

Chevrolet  

Clydesdale    

Couple  Gear    

Dearborn    

Diamond-T 

Dodge  Bros 

Dorris   

,  Federal     

Ford    

Four  Wheel  Drive.. 
,  Fulton    

Garford    

Gary    

G.    M.    C 

Indiana   

Kissel    

.   Lapeer    

Master   

Maxwell    

Mutual   

,  Nash    

Oneida    

Paige    

Panhard   

,   Patriot    

Picrce-Arrow 

.   Reo    

.  Republic   

Riker    

.  Sandow    

.  Sanford    •' 

.  Service    

.  Shaw    

.  Tower     

.  Velie    

.  Walker*    

,  Winslowt   


Acme    Motor    Truck    Co Cadillac,   ^Ilch Acme  Motor  Truck  Co <,  '!«8o.  HI. 

Autocar    Co      Ardmore,    Pa Autocar  Sales  &  Service  Co <-lncago.  III. 

Aurocar    i-o.     v-^-- Chicago,    111 .\vailable   Motor   =-'--   '^-  ^..i-*  ■   ,.. 


—         Available    Truck 


Sales 


—         Bethlehem    Motors   Corp AUentown, 


iicago, 


Pa Bethlehem-Chicago    Bethlehem    Sales 

Co Chicago,  111. 

Brockway  Motor  Truck  Co Cortland,    N.    Y Brockway-Wilcox    Franklin    Co Chicago,  111. 

Chevrolet   Motors   Co I'lint,  Mich Chevrolet  Motor  Co. ..... .    '  "cago,  III. 

Clyde  Cars  Co  Clyde,  Ohio    Clydesdale-Schuett  Motors  Co.  .....  Chicago,   III. 

Couple  Gear  Power  Truck  Co Chicago,    III Couple  Gear  Power  Truck  Co Chicago,   III.        « 

Dearborn   Truck   Co Chicago,    111 Dearborn   Truck  Co.    Chicago,   111. 

Diamond-T    Motor    Car    Co Chicago,    I  I.    Diamond-T  Louis  Geyler t_hicago.   III. 

Dodge   Bros Detroit,   Mich Dodge-Dash.ell   Motor  Co Chicago    in. 

Dorris    Motor   Car   Co St.   Louis,  Mo Dorris   Motor   Car   Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Federal'Motor  Truck   Co Detroit,    Mich Federal  Motor  Truck  Co Chicago,  111. 

Ford   Motor  Co     Detroit,    Micb Fordson    Rue   Motor  Co (  hicago,  lU. 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co Clintonville,  Wis    Four  Wheel  Dnve  Auto  Co Clintonville,  111 

Fulton  Motor  Truck  Co •armingdale,  L.  1 Fulton   Motor  Truck  Co Farmmgdale,    L.    I. 

Garford  Motor  Truck  Co I.ima,    Ohio    Garford  Motor  Truck  Co Chicago.  III. 

Gary  Motor  Truck  Co Gary,  Ind. •,• ,••,;••  •-■••,•  V- ^'"'.'^aB".  Hi- 
General   Motors  Truck   Co Tontiac,    Mich General   Motors  Truck   Co Chicago,  III. 

Indiana    Truck    Co.... .Marion,    Ind Indiana-Chicago   Truck  Co <  hicago.  III. 

Kissel   Motor  Car  Co Hartford     Wis H.    P.    Branstetter    . .  . Chicago,  III 

Lapeer  Tractor-Truck  Co Lapeer,   Mich Lapeer  Tractor-Truck   Co Lfpeer,  Mich. 

Master  Trucks    Inc Chicago,  111 Master    Trucks,    Inc Chicago,  III. 

Maxwell  Motor  Co Detroit,  Mich Maxwell-Harry.     Newman      Stratton 

to Uucago,  III. 

Mutual    Truck    Co Sullivan,   Ind Mutual    Truck    Co Sullivan,  Ind. 

.S'ash   Motors   Co  Kenosha,  Wis Western  Motor  Car  Co Chicago,  111. 

Oneida   Motor   Truck   Co (ireen  Bay.  Wis ^^"1^%   '^°^°J   Truck   Co Green  Bay,  Wis 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co Detroit,  Mich Bird  Sykes  Co Chicago,  III. 

Panhard    Motors  ttrand  Haven.   Mich Panhard    Motors    Grand    Haven.    Mic 

Hebb  Motors  Qo.'.V.  .'.'. '''"i",'"'  J^'^x'.    W^^'^    Motors    Co .,  .  Lincoln.    Neb. 

I'ierce-Arrow    Motor    Car    Co Ruflfalo,   N     ^ H.   Paulman    .  . . Chicago,  I    . 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co    ^ansing.  Mich Reo  Motor  Car  Co Chicago,  III. 

Republic   Motor  Truck  Co Mma,    Mich Republic    Truck    Co. Chicago,  III. 

I  oeomobilc  Co  Bridgeport,    Conn Locomobile  Co.  of  .America Chicago,  111. 

Sandow   Motor  Truck  Co Chicago,    III Sandow    Truck    Co..... Chicago,  III. 

Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co Syracuse,    N.    Y .-.anfnrd  Motor  1  ruck  Co .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Service   Motor  Truck  Co Wabash,    Ind .Service   Motor  Truck  Co Chicago,  III. 

W    W    Shaw  Corp Chicago,  III W.  W.   Shaw  Corp Chicago,  111. 

Tower   Motor  Truck  Co Greenville,   Mich Tower  Motor  Truck   Co 1 Greenville.  Mich. 

Velie  Motor.  Corp Mqline.    111.    R.    C.    Cook. Chicago,  III. 

Walker  Vehicle  Co Chicago,    III Walker    Vehicle    Co Chicago,  III. 

Winslow  Motor  &  Engineering  Co. .  Chicago,    III Winslow  Motor  &  F.ngineenng  Co.  .Chicago,  III. 


•Indicates    an    electric    truck 
tindicates  a   steam   truck. 


••Data   on   number   of   vehicles  incomplete. 

FORD  ADAPTF.RS 
Graham  Brot Evansville,    Ind 


Bros Evansville 
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shows  held  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
will  make  it  an  attraction  for  prospective 
truck  buyers  in  the  four  states  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  With 
no  accurate  fif^ures  available  as  to  the 
number  of  motor  trucks  in  use  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  progress  made  in  motor  trans- 
portation in  those  states  during  the  past 
year  and  the  effect  which  the  Chicago 
show  will  have  upon  the  continued  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  trucks  in  those  states. 
Wisconsin,  however,  gained  14  per  cent 
during  the  year,  increasing  its  num- 
ber of  trucks  from  (5000  to  OSfil,  an  in- 
crease of  8(U  in  number.  Heavier  trucks 
of  more  than  1-ton  capacity  increased  25 
per  cent  in  the  City  of  Chicago  for  the 
year  ending  September  :W,  1918.  At  that 
time  there  were  .i924  trucks  as  compared 
with  4724  as  of  September  30,  1917.  In 
addition  to  the  .5924  trucks  of  over  1-ton 
capacity   in   use  on    September   30.   1918, 


there  were  8752  of  under  1-ton  size  as 
compared  with  807.3  on  the  same  date  of 
the  year  previous.  This  is  a  gain  of 
about  8  per  cent.  The  total  number  of 
trucks  registered  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
on  September  30,  1918,  was  14,67(i. 

At  this  writing  the  alphabetical  list 
of  the  exhibitors,  of  motor  truck  parts 
and  accessories  is  as  follows:  Ahlberg 
Bearing  Co.,  bearings;  Alemite  Die  Cast- 
ing &  Mfg.  Co.,  die  castings;  American 
Bronze  Corp.,  bearings;  American  Chain 
Co.,  Inc.,  chains;  American  Taximeter 
Co.,  taximeters  and  odometers;  Ander- 
son Forge  &  Machine  Co.,  forgings; 
.\rrow  Grip  Mfg.  Co.,  chains;  Buda  Co., 
engines;  Budd  Wheel  Corp.,  wheels; 
Buell  Mfg.  Co.,  whistles;  Challoner  Co., 
chains;  Champion  Ignition  Co.,  spark 
plugs;  Chicago  Mfg.  Co.,  radiators; 
Clark  Equipment  Co.,  axles;  Corbin 
Screw  Corp.,  odometers;  Dixon,  Jos.,  Cru- 
cible  Co.,   Jersey    City,    N.   J.,   graphite; 


Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  batteries; 
Hassler,  Robert  H.,  Inc.,  shock  ab- 
sorbers; Inland  Machine  Works,  piston 
rings;  Morand  Bros.,  Martin  Cushion 
Wheel  Co.,  cushion  wheels;  National  Re- 
fining Co.,  oil;  Pantasote  Co.,  body  ma- 
terial; Parry  Mfg.  Co.,  bodies;  Pratt, 
William  E.,  Mfg.  Co.,  jacks;  Rowe  Calk 
&  Chain  Co.,  chains;  Sewell  Cushion 
Wheel  Co.,  wheels;  Sherman  &  Ellis, 
Inc.,  parts;  Simms  Magneto  Co.,  mag- 
netos; Sparks-Withington  Co.,  horns; 
Splitdorf  Electrical  Co.,  magnetos; 
Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co.,  carbure- 
ters; Taft-Pierce  Mfg.  Co.,  tools;  Tite- 
flex  Motor  Hose  Corp.,  hose;  Trindl  Ma- 
chine Works,  parts;  Tuthill  Spring  Co., 
springs;  Vesta  Accumulator  Co.,  bat- 
teries; West  Steel  Casting  Co.,  metal 
wheels;  Wheeler-Schebler  Carburetor 
Co.,  carbureters;  Williams,  J.  H.,  Co., 
wrenches,  and  Waukesha  Motor  Co.,  en- 
gines. 


Over  142  Chassis  to  Be  Exhibited  at  New  York 


Is  First  Exclusive  Show  Held  in  the  City 
Proper  Since  1913— Many  New  Models 


ONE  hundred  and  forty-two  chassis  of 
forty-six  different  makes  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  York  motor  truck 
show  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment 
.Armory  from  February  10  to  15.  The 
1919  truck  show  will  be  the  first  exclusive 
truck  exhibition  held  in  New  York  City 
proper  since  January  20  to  25,  1913,  al- 
though exclusive  motor  truck  shows  have 
been  held  during  the  past  two  years  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  combined  truck  and 
passenger  car  shows  in  nearby  cities  in 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

This  year's  show  will  be  smaller  than 
the  similar  show  held  in  Madi.son  Square 
Garden  during  1913,  when  a  grand  total 
of  sixty-seven  makes  of  commercial  ve- 
hicles were  exhibited. 

Held  by  Dealers 

.A.S  in  Chicago,  the  show  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
dealers'  organizations  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  such  shows  in  New  York 
City.  There  w-ill  be  several  brand  new 
makes  of  trucks  shown  for  the  first  time 
and  several  other  new  models  of  well- 
established  lines.  While  the  Packard  line 
will  be  seen  at  the  show,  the  vehicles  of 
the  White  and  Pierce-Arrow  companies 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
«  Among  the  brand  new  makes  of  truck ; 
and  new  makes  which  were  not  pre- 
viously shown  at  any  New  York  show  will 
be  the  La  France,  made  by  the  Ward  La 
France  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  the  Oldsmo- 
bile,  made  by  the  Olds  Motor  Co.,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.;  the  Shaw,  made  by  the  W. 
W.  Shaw  Corp.,  Chicago;  the  Traffic, 
made  by  the  Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corp., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  West,  a  new  elec- 
tric being  turned  out  by  the  West  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  New  York  City. 


The  Fulton  Motoi'  Truck  Co.,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.;  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Detroit;  the  Rainier  Motor  Corp., 
New  York  City,  and  the  Stewart  Motor 
Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  also  exhibit 
one  or  two  new  models  of  vehicles  added 
to  the  1919  lines  previously  announced  in 
the  specification  number  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  for  Nov.  1,  1918. 

The  new  Oldsmobile  chassis  is  a  light 
job  of  %-  1-ton  capacity,  to  sell  at  .$1,495, 


The  famous  Madison  Square  Garden,  scene  of  the  1919  truck  shov 
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Floor   plan   of   the   Sixty-ninth    Regiment   Armory,   where   the   overflow   trucks   will    be 
seen   at  the  spaces  as   indicated 


complete  with  an  express  type  body.  It 
is  a  bevel-driven  vehicle,  which  is 
mounted  on  a  chassis  entirely  .different 
from  that  of  the  passenger  cars  made  by 
the  same  company.  It  is  fitted  with  an 
Olds  unit  power  plant,  and  may  be  had 
with  panel  or  other  types  of  bodies  at  an 
extra  charge.  The  La  France  and  Traffic 
trucks  to  be  shown  in  this  year's  exhibi- 
tion were  not  previously  seen  in  any 
show  staged  in  the  Metropolitan  district. 
The  Shaw  truck,  made  by  the  W.  W. 
Shaw  Corp.,  Chicago,  which  has  hereto- 
fore manufactured  only  taxicabs,  will  ex- 
hibit one  of  its  new  2-ton  commercial 
models. 

West  a   New    Electric 

The  West  electric  is  a  new  vehicle  em- 
ploying the  Krohn  form  of  internal  and 
external  gear  drive,  in  which  the  electric 
motor  is  carried  in  the  housing  of  the 
rear  axlfe.  The  vehicle  to  be  seen  at  New 
York,  a  2-tonner,  was  designed  for  and 
approved  by  the  American  Express  Co. 
in  Chicago.  The  patents  on  the  drive 
were  taken  over  by  the  West  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  in  New  York  City,  and  will  be  manu- 
factured there  in  three  sizes.  These  will 
include  3y2-  and  5-ton  models,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  2-tonner.  The  West  company 
also  handles  the  Oneida  gasoline  truck 
in  New  York  and  territory  adjacent  to 
that  city. 

The  Fulton  Truck  Co.  will  offer  a  new 
3%-  to  4-ton  tractor  model  complete  with 
a  semi-trailer  and  body.  The  trailer  is 
equipped  with  brakes  and  is  fitted  v/ith  a 
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special  form  of  collapsible  standing  gear 
by  means  of  which  the  trailer  can  be 
left  in  an  upright  position  when  discon- 
nected from  the  tractor.  The  tractor 
wheelbase  is  110  in.  and  the  trailer  wheel- 
base  is  of  the  same  length,  giving  an 
overall  length  of  wheelbase  of  220  in. 
The  Paige  company  will  exhibit  one  of 
its  2-ton  chassis,  one  2-ton  Paige  unit 
with  a  stake  body  and  one  3iA-tonner. 
The  latter  is  a  brand  new  model  and  will 
be  on  exhibition  for  the  first  time.  It 
has  a  Continental  engine,  a  Brown-Lipe 
clutch  and  a  Brown-Lipe  gearbox 
mounted  amidships  and  drives  through  a 
Timken  worm-driven  axle. 

The  Rainier  Motor  Corp.  will  exhibit 
a  complete  line  of  seven  models,  of  which 
two  are  brand  new  units.  One  of  these 
is  a  ?4-ton  special  and  the  other  a  2- 
tonner,  both  worm-driven.  The  %-ton 
special  has  a  SV2  by  .5%  Continental  en- 
gine; Brown-Lipe  dry-disk  clutch  and 
gearset;  Simms  magneto;  zenith  car- 
bureter; Stewart  vacuum  fuel  feed;  Mon- 
arch governor  and  a  Timken  rear  axle. 
It  is  offered  in  a  125-in.  wheelbase,  is 
mounted  on  34  by  4  pneumatic  tires,  all 
around,  and  lists  at  $1,550  in  the  chassis. 
The  2-tonner  has  a  wheelbase  of  147  in. 
and  sells  at  $2,250.  It  employs  a  Conti- 
nental motor;  Brown-Lipe  clutch  and 
gearset;  Simms  magneto;  Zenith  car- 
bureter; Monarch  governor;  Stewart 
vacuum  fuel  feed  system  and  Wisconsin 
worm-driven  rear  axle.  It  is  mounted  on 
solid  tires  all  around,  34  by  3  in.  front 
and  34  by  5  in  the  rear. 

The  Hermann  Motor  Truck  Co.  will  ex- 
hibit five  models  of  Stewart  trucks  as 
made  by  the  Stewart  Motor  Corp.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  Of  these  the  3%-tonner  is  a 
brand  new  model  which  lists  at  $3,500. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  4%  by  hVz  Conti- 
nental engine;  Eisemann  high-tension 
magneto;  Zenith  carbureter;  a  dry-disk 
clutch  and  four-speed  selective  gearset 
mounted  in  a  unit  power  plant  and  an 
intemal-gear-driven  rear  axle. 

Several  of  the  motor  truck  dealers  in 
New  York  will  display  their  lines  in  sep- 
arate shows  held  in  their  own  salesrooms. 
Among  these  are  the  Colt-Stratton  Co., 
which  will  exhibit  the  Dodge  Bros,  light 


lit  the  last  exclusive  truck  show  held 
In  Madison  Square  Garden  in  January.  1913.     Many  of  the  names  seen  on  the  exhibitor 
signs   are   memories   In   the  truck   industry  of  to-day 


delivery  vehicle  and  the  Day-Elder  line 
in  its  own  salesrooms  and  the  Selden  line, 
which  will  be  shown  at  the  salesrooms 
of  the  Manhattan  Motors  Corp.,  New 
York. 

Closed  Cab  on  Hall 

The  31/i-ton  worm-driven  Hall  truck  to 
be  exhibited  will  be  equipped  with  a  con- 
vertible type  of  cab  which  may  be  opened 
and  closed  on  all  sides  without  the  driver 
having  to  leave  his  seat.  The  side  doors 
are  made  of  fabric,  which  eliminates  noise 
and  rattling.  The  door  rolls  up  in  the 
roof  of  the  cab,  where  it  is  out  of  the 
way  during  pleasant  weather. 

Three  makes  of  trailers,  the  Lapeer, 
Troy  and  Warner  units,  will  be  e.\hibited. 
In  the  way  of  bodies  the  Economy  Body 


Sales  Co.,  New  York  City,  will  exhibit  a 
patented  combination  steel  dump  and  ex- 
press body  which  can  be  applied  to  al- 
most any  one  of  the  1-  to  2-ton  truck 
chassis  offered  on  the  market.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  35  cu.  ft,  with  the  material 
level  to  the  top  of  the  body  sides.  The 
body  is  made  of  steel  and  comes  integral 
with  the  hoist,  which  is  of  the  worm-gear 
type.  The  entire  outfit  sells  at  $250, 
f.o.b.  Providence,  K.  I. 

In  addition  to  the  motor  truck  parts 
and  accessories  which  will  be  shown  as 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  article  the  Clark 
Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  which 
manufactures  metal  wheels,  locking  dif^ 
ferentials  and  internal-gear  axles,  will 
.show  moving  picture  films  of  the  proc- 
esses   used    in    the    manufacture    of    Its 


Increase  in  Motor  Truck  Registration  Around  New  York 

' Number  of  Trucks —Increase  1917-1918*^'-^ 

State                                                     1915                     1916                     1917                   1918**  Number  Per  Cent 

New  York   23,288                  34,653                  55,402                  92,979  37  577  40  0 

New  Jersey   3,616                   S.OOOf                 9,662                 15,601  .-,'979  ro  0 

:"onnecticut   4,847                    7,759                    9,702                  15,051  .5'349  55'o 

31,751                  47,412                  74,766                123,631  48,905  'Toj) 
**1918  registrations  to  Dec.  1,  1918,  all  others  to  Jan.  1  of  each  year.    fEstimate. 


New  York  Truck  Registration  for  7  Years 

Year  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916 

Motor  trucks    7,606  9,000  14,864  23,288  34,653 

Increase,   number    1,394  5,864  8,424  11,.305 

Increase,  per  cent   18  05  5(3  48 


1917 

1918 

55,402 

92,979 

20,749 

37.577 

60 

68 

12 


products.  These  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  during:  the  truck 
show  week.  They  picture  the  electric 
furnaces,  forces  and  giant  hammers  as 
used  in  the  plants  of  the  Clark  company. 
Complimentary  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  film  display  may  be  obtained  at  the 
company's  booth  at  the  show  or  will  be 
mailed  direct  from  the  factory  upon 
request. 

Meetings  of  Interest 

There  will  be  several  meetings  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  motor  truck  users  and 
dealers  and  manufacturers  during  the 
week  of  the  truck  show.  The  N.  A.  C.  C. 
will  hold  a  1-day  conference  at  the  offices 
of  the  organization  at  7  East  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,  at  which  subjects  pertinent  to 
the  motor  truck  industry  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
will  hold  a  special  meeting  devoted  large- 
ly to  motor  truck  subjects  at  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  America  on  Feb.  10.  B.  B. 
Bachman,  chief  engineer  of  the  Autocar 
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Co.,  will  present  a  paper  on  the  use  of 
pneumatic  tires  for  trucks.  The  meeting 
just  referred  to  is  in  addition  to  the  other 
meetings  of  the  S.  A.  E.  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  passenger  car  show. 
Among  the  various  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented will  be  one  on  "Tanks"  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Herbert  W.  Alden,  and  on  "Automo- 
tive Ordnance  Apparatus,"  by  Lieut.-Col. 
W.  Guy  Wall,  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. Both  of  these  papers  will  be  read 
on  Wednesday  morning,  Feb.  5.  On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  J.  G.  Utz  will  talk  on 
"Historical  Notes  on  Military  Truck 
Standardization."  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing, Feb.  (),  the  entire  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  fuel  problem. 

Some  of  the  makers  of  motor  truck 
parts  anid  accessories  which  will  be 
shown  are  as  follows:  American  Pump 
&  Tank  Co.,  tanks;  American  Taximeter 
Co.,  taximeters  and  odometers;  Amer- 
ican Traction  Ring  Co.,  Inc.,  traction 
wheel  rings;  Conservo  Sales  Co.,  Inc., 
scales;  Derf  Mfg.  Co.,  spark  plugs;  Dorr 
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Miller  Differential  Co.,  differentials; 
Double  Seal  Ring  Co.,  piston  rings; 
Eastern  Rubber  Co.,  tires;  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Co.,  batteries;  Essen- 
kay  Products  Co.,  tire  filler;  Metropoli- 
tan Body  Co.,  bodies;  National  Chain 
Co.,  chains;  Taft,  Pierce  Mfg.  Co., 
tools;  M.  Geo.  Tigar  Bearings  Co., 
bearings;  West  Steel  Casting  Co.,  metal 
wheels;  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
graphite;  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  electrical 
equipment;  Simnis  Magneto  Co.,  mag- 
netos. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  following  addi- 
tional parts  and  accessory  makers  have 
secured  space  and  will  exhibit  their 
products:  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co., 
bodies;  Budd  Wheel  Corp.,  metal  wheels; 
Clark  Equipment  Co.,  axles;  Globe 
Chemical  Co.,  parts;  Dayton  Steel  Foun- 
dry Co.,  metal  wheels;  R.  G.  Granville, 
Inc.,  parts;  Lauraine  Magneto  Co.,  Inc., 
magnetos;  Rowe  Calk  &  Chain  Co., 
chains;  Veeder  Mfg.  Co.,  speedometers, 
and  Weslinghouse  Air  Spring  Co.,  air 
springs. 


The  New  Y^^rk  Truck  Show  Exhibits 


Tkuck 

.\cme    

Atlas   

Autocar    . . . 
Bethlehem 
Clydesdale 
Columbia    ■ 

Corbitt 

D-E    

Denby   .... 
Diamond-T 


Dodge  Bros S 

Federal    4 

Fulton     3 

Garford     4 

Giant    5 

Hall    — 

Hurlburt   3 

Kelly-Springfield   ...  3 


Exhibitor's 
Maker's    .-\ddress  Exhibitor  Address 

Cadillac,    Alich Commercial   Repair   Lu.,   Inc Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

vi«i  ill.    J  i  ..,.K   u.   i.wu,    ^« York,    Pa ■ Garland  Auto  Co New  York  City 

Autocar    Co Ardmore,    Pa .Autocar  Sales  Co New  York  City 

Bethlehem    Motors   Corp Allentown,     J'i 

Clyde    Cars    Co 


Maker 
.\cme    Motor    Truck    Co... 
.Martin    Truck    &    Body    Co. 


__,    .Graham    Bros.   Sales  Co.,    Inc New  York  City 

.  Clyde,    Oliio     .-Arlington   Motors   Corp New  York  City 

Columbia  Motor'f  rucic  &  trailer  Co.  Pontiac,    Mich.       A.   jElliott    Kanney    Co. New  York  City 

Corbitt  Motor  Truck  Co Henderson,   N.   C Corbitt  .Motor  Truck  Co New  York  City 

Day-Elder  Motors  Co .Newark,    N.   J ColtStratton  Co^ New  York  C|ty 

Oenby    Motor    Truck    Co Detroit,   Mkh 

l)iamond-T    Motor    Car    Co Chicago,  111 


.  New  York  City 


La  France 
Maccar  . . . 
Master  . . . 
Maxwell  . . 
Menominee 


Denby    Eastern   Distributor,   Inc. 

Diamond-T     Motor     Truck     Co.     ot 

N.  Y.,   Inc New  York  City 

Dodge    Bros     Detroit,  Mich. Colt-Stratton  Co New  York  City 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co Detroit,  Mich.    . .    Morton  W.  Smith  (-_?•••••■ New  York  City 

Fulton    Motor  Truck   Co Farmingdale,    L.    I New  \ork   1-ulton   Truck  Co New  York  City 

Garford' Motor  Truck  Co lAma,  Ohio   Garford   Motor  Truck  Co New  York  City 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co Chicago,  111 L..W.   Mulford  Co.,  Inc New  York  City 

Lewis-Hall  Iron  Works Detroit,  Mich Lewis-Hall  Iron  Works Detroit 

Hurlburt  Motor  Truck  Co New  York  Citv Hurlburt   Motor  Truck  Co New  York  City 

Kelly-Springfield    Motor  Truck   Co. .  Springfield,    Ohio Kelly-Springfield  Motor  1  ruck  Swlcs  y     k  C 

La  France  Motor  Truck  Co Elmira,  N.  Y Ward  La  Franc'e  Co Elmira,  N.  Y 

vfar.-ar   Co  Scranton,    Pa Pitts  Motor  Car  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

•Master  TrScks  inc! '. Chicago,  111 Cutting-Lar™    '-"  "'-"■  ^"-•-  '~='" 

Maxwell  Motor  Co Detroit,  Mich Ar-...,.i.  «t. 

Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co Menominee,   Mich 


N'ash   Motors  Co 
Olds  Motor  W 


.  Overland    4 

.  Packard   4 

.  Paige     2 

.  Rainier    7 

.  Reo    6 

.  Republic 2 

.  Riker    3 

.  Sanford   1 

.  Schacht    2 

.  Shaw    — 

.  Signal   3 

.  Sterling     5 

I.  Stewart     5 

I.  Sullivan    2 

.  Titan     1 

:.  Traffic    3 

1.  United    States    2 

.  Velie  2 

.  West*    1 

.  Wilcox    4 

142 

'Indicates  electric  truck. 

r~...t...„         •  1         Graham  Bros •■ 

TruxtJTn  ■.:.■.'.:;■.■.::  l  commercial   car  unit  Co 


Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co Green  ISay,  Wis West  Motor  Car  Co New  York  i 

vvmvv Overland  '"„     ^       Toledo,  Ohio    Willys-Overland,    Inc New  York  I 

SaTd    Motor    Car'  'ci        Detroit.  Mich    Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  of   .\.    V .  . .  New  York 


Co New  York  City 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Co .New  York  City 

nee     Motor     Truck     Co.     of 

York    New  York  City 

Kenosha,  Wis Kaulmann-Stowers   Co New  York  City 

ne.  Mich Cutting-Larson  Co New  York  City 

* ...        -.  ^       ^  pjj.^  York  City 

City 

l>=r-Var<l    Motor    Car    Co   Uetroit.   Mien    racKara  ivioior  v,ar  v.,u.  m    .^.    i...i>icw   lumCity 

4ige-Dct;oU   Motor   Car   Co Detroit,  Mich   P.-,ige.Detroit  Co.  of  New   ^^,rk.  ...  New  York  City 

Jainler  Motor   Corp New  York  City Rainier    Motor    Corp New  \  ork  C.ty 

Reo    Motor    Car   Co  Lansing.    Mich.    Keo  Motor  Co.  of  New  York New  York  C.t>; 

Republi?  Motor  Truck  Co Alma,  Mich W.   .T.    B,  Motor  Truck   Co New  York  City' 

I      „™„V.;i«   Pn  ...Bridgeport,    Conn Locomob  le    Co.    of    Ameni.n New  York  City 

Sa^f^rd  Motor'  Truck  'Co '. '. '. .' .' '.  Syraf  use,  N.  Y Lawrence  Motor  Sales  Corp New  York  City 

r.    A    Schacht  Motor  Truck  Co ... .  Cincinna  i,  Ohio    Schacht  Motor  Truck  Co New  York  City 

u>     W     Shaw    Corn  Chicago,  III Walden    W.    Shaw   Co Chicago 

Siiinal  Motor  Truck  'Co'. '.  :    ■  DetroTt.   Miih R.   E.   Taylor  Corp. New  York  C  ty 

S  ??Ung  Mo'or  Truck  Co Milwaukee,  Wis Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co .  .  .    New  York  City 

Sewirt  Motor  Corp Buffalo,     N.     Y Hermann  Motor  Truck  Co..  Inc.  ...  New  York  C.ty 

Stewart  Biotor  v,<)ri>.  .^. . .  ,._,_..•_     »,     v  c.ii: »«„.»,  (-,,  r„  .Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.  New  York  Citv 
.Baltimore,  Md. 

IJni'ted  "sTates  "iurtor^  truck  Co!  . . .  Cincinnati;  Ohio    Poertncr   Motor  Car   Co New  York  City 

Velie    Motors    Corp.. Moline,  III Garland  Auto_ Co.  . ., New  York  City 


Jrling  Motor  Truck  Co Milwaukee,  Wis Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co.  . 

t^wirt  Motor  Corp BufIa b,     N.     Y Hermann  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

,lb?Tn    Motor    Car    Co Rochester,    N.    Y Sullivan  Motor  Car  Co ...  . 

•i.ai. '  Moior  Truck  Co Milwiukee,  Wis Kauf mann-Stowers   Co.    ,  .  . 

rnffic  Motor  Truck  Corp St.    Louis,    Mo Traffic  Truck  Sales  Co 


Traffic  Motor 


H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co! ! ! ! .  i Minneapolis,   Minn Taylor  Moto 


Corp. 


FORD    .M) AI'TI-:US 


.  Evansville.    hid. 
.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


,     Upeer  I  >-aP«"     Tractor-Truck     Co I  .-.peer      M  id, 

i    V1ov  1         The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co Trov     Oh.o 

I    Iv^rner 4  Warner  Mfg.  Co Belo.t.    W,~ 


.Owen  Magnetic  .M.  S. 
.Troy  Trailer  Sales  Co. 
-Kaufmann-Stowers   Co. 


York  City 
York  City 
■   York   Citv 


BODIES 
Economy    Mfg.    Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 


onomy   Sales  Co New  Yjrk  City 
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Scene    in   the   basement   of    Mechanics    Building    during   the   combined    passenger   car 

1918.      The   basement   space    is    now    occupied    by    privately   owned    goods    which    the 

removed    so    that    the    1919    truck    show    may    be    staged    in 


and  motor  truck  show  of  March  2  to  9. 
Boston  truck  dealers  are  trying  to  have 
March    as    usual 


Boston  Should  Have  Motor  Truck  Show 

Basement  of  Mechanics  Building  Stored  with  Private  Goods 


AT  this  writing,  Jan.  30,  Boston's 
motor  truck  show  is  still  unde- 
cided. Boston's  commercial  vehicle 
exhibition,  held  as  an  exclusive  truck 
show  in  1914,  and  as  a  part  of  the  pas- 
senger car  show  from  li)l.')  to  1918  in- 
clusive, has  been  the  only  truck  show  of 
anywhere  near  national  importance  held 
since  the  discontinuance  of  the  two  ex- 
clusive truck  shows  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  after  the  exhibition  of  191.3  in 
those   two   cities. 

The  Boston  commercial  vehicle  show 
has  always  served  as  the  big  motor  truck 
attraction  of  the  year  for  all  New  Eng- 
land. That  there  is  a  need  for  the  show 
this  year  is  indicated  by  the  great  inter- 
est   in    motor    trucks    a,*;    determined    by 


their  increased  use  in  the  New  England 
States.  The  registration  compilations 
shown  in  the  table  given  below  indicate 
that  the  average  gain  in  the  increased 
use  of  trucks  during  1918  was  32  per 
cent  for  all  of  New  England,  with  indi- 
vidual gains  of  5.5  per  cent  for  (Connecti- 
cut and   48   per  cent  for   Vermont. 

Everyone   Want.s   to   See    Trucks 

The  difficulties  now  standing  in  the 
way  of  holding  the  motor  truck  show  in 
the  basement  of  the  Mechanics  Building 
during  the  week  of  the  passenger  car 
show  are  that  the  basement  is  now  filled 
with  goods  owned  by  the  Quincy  Market 
Cold  Storage  Co.  At  first  it  was  said 
that   the    goods    stored    in    the    basement 


were    owned    by    the    Government    and 
could  not  be  removed. 

The  truck  dealers'  organization,  which 
is  anxious  to  hold  the  show,  took  up  the 
matter  of  removing  the  goods  with  the 
Washington  authorities,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  goods  were  privately 
ovmed.  Some  of  the  dealers  have  pointed 
out  that  a  big  storage  warehouse 
has  just  been  completed  in  South  Boston 
and  that  the  goo<ls  should  be  moved 
there.  These  same  dealers  intend  to 
make  a  last  appeal  to  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  try  to  induce  the 
owners  of  the  goods  to  remove  them  so 
that  the  annual  truck  show  can  be  staged 
by  Manager  Chesfer  I.  Campbell  as 
usual. 


Increase  in  Motor  Truck  Registration  in  New  England,  1918 

• Number  of  Trucks v  ^Increa.se,  191T-1918**-^ 

State  1915  1916  1917  1918**  Number  Per  Cent 

Massachusetts 11,960  18,194  26,964  .33,011  (5,047  -'2  0 

Connecticut 4,847  7,759  9,702  15,051  5,349  550 

Rhode   Island    1.620  2,855  4,065  .5,626  1,561  380 

Maine   1,000  1,991  3,.382  4,200  818  24.0 

New  Hampshire   550  *  *  *  «  , 

Vermont    358  728  1,262  1,870  608  48.0 

Total -20,335  31,527  45,375  .59,7.58  14,.383t  .32.0t 

'Truck  and  passenger  car  registrations  not  separated.     fForfive  states  only.   **1918  registration  to  Dec.  1,  1918,  all  others 
to  Jan.  1  of  each  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS  REGISTRATION  FOR  7  YEARS 

Total  Increase 

Y'ear    1912  1913  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  Number         Per  Cent 

Motortrucks 4,087  5,948  8,236  11,960  18,194  26,964  33,011  22,877  559 

Increase,  number 1,861  2,288  3,724  6,234  8,770  6,047  Average  Increase 

Increase,  per  cent 45  38  45  52  48  22  4,575  45 
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The  3  Per  Cent  Tax  on  Trucks 


THE  3  per  cent  tax  on  motor  trucks,  parts  and 
trailers  has  been  put  back  in  the  revenue  bill 
which  is  now  before  Congress.  Of  course  this  is 
preferable  to  the  5  per  cent  tax  first  proposed, 
then  taken  out  of  the  bill  and  now  put  back  again 
on  the  grounds  that  motor  truck  makers  made 
money  during  the  war  because  truck  production 
was  not  curtailed  as  compared  with  1917  and  be- 
cause the  trucks  in  use  were  responsible  for 
damage  to  the  roads. 

The  tax  is  unjustifiable  on  these  grounds  because 
the  tax  will,  uf  course,  have  to  be  borne  ultimately 
by  the  truck  user  and  not  the  manufacturer,  not 
that  we  advocate  placing  a  tax  on  the  truck  maker 
for  supplying  a  means  of  transportation  essential 
to  the  winning  of  the  war. 


Every  individual  in  these  United  States  must 
expect  to  pay  his  or  her  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  and  our  Congress  has  a  tremendous  task  in 
fairly  raising  the  stupendous  sums  that  have  been 
spent  and  will  be  expended  before  our  war  debt  is 
wiped  out.  The  main  question  about  the  3  per  cent 
tax  on  trucks  is  whether  or  not  other  forms  of 
transportation  have  also  been  taxed  in  an  equitable 
manner.  Are  there  to  be  taxes  on  horse  wagons, 
railway  locomotives  and  freight  cars  and  on  work 
boats  ? 

If  these  other  means  are  not  taxed  in  their  due 
proportion  the  tax  on  trucks  is  decidedly  unfair 
from  any  angle,  for  the  truck  owner  is  already  pay- 
ing a  tax  on  income,  excess  profits,  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  what  not. 


Auctioning  Off  Army  Trucks 


To  offset  wild  rumors  that  surplus  military 
motor  trucks  are  being  sold  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Motor  Transport  Corps  has  stated  that 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  make,  no  motor 
trucks  have  been  or  will  be  sold  at  auction,  with  the 
further  exception  that  some  vehicles  entirely  unfit 
for  use  may  be  sold  for  junk  or  salvage. 

Perhaps  the  226  motor  trucks  owned  by  the 
United  States  Spruce  Corp.,  and  offered  for  sale 
under  sealed  bids  at  Portland,  Ore.,  as  we  go  to 
press,  will  come  under  the  heading  of  "trucks  en- 
tirely unfit  for  use."  The  trucks  in  point  were 
employed  to  get  the  airplane  spruce  out  of  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  forests  and  are  known  to 
have  seen  much  hard  service,  including  overloading 
and  operation  over  some  of  the  worst  possible 
kinds  of  i-oads. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  our  war  trucks  abroad 
will  be  brought  back  to  this  country  and  sold,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  fnom  C.  C.  Hanch,  Chief  of  the 
Automotive  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
under  date  of  January  27,  1919,  to  the  motor 
truck  makers,  in  which  he  says:  "From  the  best 
information  available,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Section  that  none  of  the  motor  vehicles  now  over- 
seas will  be  returned  to  this  country." 

In  any  event,  the  time  is  propitious  for  a  note  of 
warning  to  truck  owners  who  may  have  an  oppor- 


tunity of  bidding  on  other  trucks  which  have  seen 
military  service  and  have  served  their  usefulness 
in  that  work.  If  the  trucks  are  sold  "as  is,"  the 
inexperienced  or  new  motor  truck  owner  who  bids 
on  them  with  the  idea  that  he  will  get  more  than 
his  money's  worth  is  very  likely  to  be  sadly  dis- 
illusioned. It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of 
the  army  trucks  were  operated  by  several  sets  of 
drivers,  some  more  experienced  than  others,  and 
that  they  were  not  run  with  the  idea  of  making 
them  last  as  long  as  possible,  but  rather  to  get  the 
work  done  in  the  quickest  possible  manner. 

Unless  he  has  the  trucks  thoroughly  examined  by 
experts  the  new  truck  owner  will  undoubtedly  get 
greater  satisfaction  from  a  brand  new  truck  than 
he  will  from  a  second-hand  army  vehicle.  Even  if 
they  are  gone  over  by  experts  and  pi'onounced  a 
good  second-hand  buy,  many  defects  not  discern- 
ible on  the  surface  or  by  a  cursory  examination 
may  develop  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  active  use 
again.  If  the  trucks  are  sold  for  junk  or  salvage 
that,  of  course,  is  another  matter,  in  which  the 
j  udgment  of  the  bidders  is  determined  by  the  mate- 
rials in  the  vehicles  and  the  ability  of  each  to  dis- 
pose of  it  in  a  rising  market.  If  the  trucks  are  to 
be  put  into  service  hauling  goods,  even  the  experi- 
enced truck  owner  should  go  slow  and  the  new 
owner,  double  slow. 
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A.  E.  F.  Had  Only  Half 
Enough  L.  S.  Trucks 

Official  Figures  Vary,  But  All 
Agree  on  Serious  Shortage 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Jan.  25— 
Shortage  of  motor  trucks  in  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  last  May  was 

50  per  cent  of  the  required  needs,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  in  the  Washington 
Po^t  to-day.  Criticism  of  the  Liberty 
truck  program  is  included,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  program  was  regarded  as  a  fail- 
ure. Twenty-eight  different  kinds  of 
trucks  were  in  use  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  it  is 
said,  and  added  to  the  troubles  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  spare  parts. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  there 
were  6177  trucks  under  1%  tons  in 
France  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  according  to 
the  Post  statement;  5475  ambulances,  or 

51  per  cenj;;  12,781  3-  to  5-ton  trucks,  or 
45  per  cent;  3626  1%-  or  2-ton  trucks, 
or  43  per  cent;  68  truck  equipment  out- 
fits, or  31  per  cent;  108  machine  shop 
trucks,  or  22  per  cent;  420  machine  gun 
trucks,  or  19  per  cent;  274  gas  tank 
trucks,  or  19  per  cent;  448  artillery  sup- 
ply trucks,  or  18  per  cent;  and  3710 
munition  trucks,  or  15  per  cent.  These 
figures,  as  stated  in  the  Post,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  secured  in  France. 

It  is  also  said  that  when  the  first  Amer- 
ican division  of  27,000  men  landed  in 
France  they  found  themselves  with  only 
"two  or  three  trucks"  as  their  sole  trans- 
portation. 

This  statement  of  figures  contrasted 
with  the  official  report  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  equipment  floated  to 
the  A.  E.  F.  up  to  and  including  Dec.  1, 
1918,  as  given  in  The  Commercial  Ve- 
hicle of  Jan.  1,  1919,  as  follows: 

Official 

Reported  Report  of 

in  Quantity 

France  Floated 

Ambulances 15.47.">  7,603 

fnder  1%  tons 6.177  11.134 

l\i  to  2-ton  trucks 3.626  .';.204 

.■;  to  5-ton  trucks 12.7S1  1S.S26 

It  should  be  considered,  in  contrasting 
these  figures,  that  those  reported  from 
France  were  up  to  Nov.  11,  while  the 
official  report  is  to  Dec.  1.  It  appears, 
by  making  comparisons,  that  the  report 
from  France  is  approximately  correct 
in  so  far  as  the  number  of  vehicles  re- 
ported from  there  is   concerned. 

It  is  anticipated  here  that  any  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  cause  of  the  short- 
age of  motor  vehicles  in  France  will 
reveal  delay  caused  more  by  internal  dif- 
ficulties and  disturbances  in  the  Armj' 
organization  at  home  rather  than  by  the 
Liberty  truck  program. 

Direct  information  obtained  by  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  from  the  Director 
of  Motor  Transport  Corps,  Overseas  Di- 
vision, through  our  correspondent  on  the 
ground,  W.  F.  Bradley,  is  to  the  effect 
that  on  Dec.  15,  1918,  the  A.  E.  F.  had 
32,500  motor  trucks  made  up  of  forty- 
nine    different    makes,    twenty-three    of 
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the  1%-ton  size,  twenty-one  of  the  3- ton 
size,  and  five  of  5-ton  size.  In  addition, 
there  were  4300  trailers,  made  up  of 
thirty-four  foreign  makes  and  twenty 
American  makes,  or  fifty-four  makes  in 
all.  At  one  time,  shortly  after  we  en- 
tered the  war,  the  A.  E.  F.  had  214 
makes  of  trucks,  embodying  600  types, 
according  to  A.  A.  Gloetzner,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Covert  Gear  Co.,  who  was 
sent  abroad  by  Gen.  Chauncey  B.  Baker 
to  study  truck  conditions.  Mr.  Gloetzner 
also  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
more  than  4,000,000  parts  were  included 
in  the  American  Army  Vehicle  equip- 
ment. It  was  thus  almost  impossible  to 
supply  good  repair  service.  Trucks  in 
great  numbers  were  always  laid  up  wait- 
ing for  bolts,  springs  and  other  parts. 
Thousands  of  trucks  that  were  shipped 
over  on  boat  decks  broke  loose,  smashed 
and  were  landed  badly  damaged.  Others 
were  ruined  by  ignorant  drivers  placed 
on  them  after  one  pantomime  lesson. 

The  need  at  one  time  for  parts  was  so 
great  that  250  Fords  and  many  Packards 
and  Fierce-Arrow  trucks  were  disassem- 
bled for  the  parts.  Our  special  trucks, 
such  as  ammunition  trucks,  were  used  as 
straight  cargo  carriers  and  troop  trucks. 
Because  of  the  great  truck  scarcity,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain  were  scoured  for 
trucks,  many  of  which  had  to  be  over- 
hauled before  they  could  be  used.  For 
some  time  it  was  impossible  to  get  parts, 
and  these  were  made  from  salvage.  The 
motor  truck,  said  Gloetzner,  played  a 
very  important  and  vital  part  in  winning 
the  war,  particularly  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
where  81,000  men  were  hauled  175  miles 
by  motor  trucks  in  32  hours  and  in  con- 
voys of  as  many  as  500  trucks  each. 
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NO  ARMY  CARS  OR  TRUCKS  SOLD 

.  WASHINGTON,  Jan.  28— No  pas- 
senger cars  or  motor  trucks  have  been 
or  are  being  sold  by  the  Army  despite 
all  rumors  and  reports  to  the  contrary. 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  makes  this 
statement  authoritatively,  based  upon  in- 
formation secured  directly  from  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps.  Various  reports 
have  been  current  throughout  the  East 
to  the  effect  that  passenger  cars  are 
being  offered  to  the  public  by  the  Army 
in  lots  varying  from  twelve  to  100  at 
ridiculous  prices,  ranging  from  $300  to 
$700.  Many  of  the  reports  even  include 
the  name  of  an  imaginary  army  officer 
who  is  credited  with  offering  the  vehicles 
for  sale.  Army  officials  here  have  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  rumors,  probing 
deeply  into  the  matter,  but  have  been  un- 
able to  determine  their  origin. 

BOSCH  AMERICANIZED 

■  NEW  YORK  CITY,  Jan.  23— American 
Bosch  Magneto  Corp.  is  the  new  name  of 
the  entirely  reorganized  Bosch  Magneto 
Co.,  which  on  Dec.  7  was  sold  by  Alien 
Property  Custodian  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 
Under  the  new  regime  the  Bosch  com- 
pany is  100  per  cent  American.  The 
new  company  has  taken  over  the  entire 
holdings  and  property  of  the  old,  includ- 
ing the  Springfield  plant  and  all  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  patents  and  trade-marks 
under  which  the  old  company  operated. 


3%  Tax  Is  Put  Back  on 
Trucks  and  Parts 

Trailers  Included — Road  Wear 
and  Profits  Reasons  Given 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Jan.  20— The 
Conference  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  has  put  back 
in  the  new  War  Revenue  Bill  a  tax  of  I! 
per  cent  on  motor  trucks,  trailers  and 
parts.  The  action  of  the  committee  was 
altogether  unexpected,  for  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  in  eliminating  the  5  per  cent  tax 
from  the  original  bill  was  very  close. 
Thirty-three  voted  for  its  elimination  as 
against  twenty-eight  for  its  retention  in 
the  measure. 

In  deciding  definitely  the  tax  for  the 
motor  trucks,  the  Conference  Committee 
appears  to  have  been  guided  by  three 
principal  ideas.  These  are: 

1 — That  motor  truck  manufacturers 
were  not  really  limited  in  their  produc- 
tion prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
but  instead  were  permitted  to  expand 
considerably. 

2 — That  during  this  period  of  only 
slightly  restricted  production  and  expan- 
sion manufacturers  made  considerable 
money;  and 

.3 — That  commercial  motor  trucks  have 
done  considerable  damage  to  the  public 
highways  and  are  continuing  to  do  dam- 
age to  them. 

TRUCKS   AT  GRAND   RAPIDS   SHOW 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  Jan.  20— 
Local  truck,  accessory  and  motorcycle 
men  have  been  assigned  their  spaces  at" 
the  annual  automobile  show  to  be  held 
ill  the  Klingman  Building,  Feb.  17-22. 

ANOTHER  PACKARD  CONTEST 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  Jan.  17— The  Pack- 
ard Motor  Car  Co.  has  started  another 
efficiency  test  for  Packard  trucks  to 
begin  Feb.  1,  for  which  prize  money 
aggregating  $17,600  has  been  set  aside. 

WILCOX  BACK  WITH  CO.MMERCE 

DETROIT,  Jan.  29— George  D.  Wil- 
cox has  returned  from  government  serv- 
ice to  his  former  position  of  Director  of 
Sales  and  Advertising  for  the  Commerce 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit.  He  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  district  sales  man- 
agers for  the  Commerce  company,  and 
each  man  has  left  Detroit  for  his  re- 
spective territory:  W.  H.  Brinkerhoff. 
W.  B.  Wood,  William  J.  Ward,  N.  R. 
Horner,  S.  Wier  and  L.  J.  Stevenson. 


226  SPRUCE  TRUCKS  TO  BE  SOLD 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Jan.  22— The 
United  States  Spruce  Corp.  is  asking 
sealed  bids  for  the  sale  of  226  motor 
trucks  which  have  served  their  useful- 
ness in  getting  airplane  spruce  out  of 
the  Washington  and  Oregon  forests.  It 
is  said  that  the  trucks  to  be  sold  include 
twenty-three  Packards  and  some  Denbys, 
Standard  of  Detroits  and  other  makes. 


How    France  Will   Sell 
Its  War  Trucks 

Total  Number  on  Hand,  54,774 
—Makers  May  Repair  Them 

PARIS,  Dec.  2:i.  1!)18— A  definite  pol- 
icy liae  been  taken  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment on  the  method  of  handling  the 
trucks  it  has  in  its  possession,  and  which 
will  no  longer  be  required  when  the 
armies  are  disbanded.  The  total  number 
of  trucks  is  54,774,  composed  as  follows: 
French-built  trucks: 

Trucks  '54,385 

Tractors   ^'^12 

39,197 
Koreijrn-built  trucks: 

Trucks  \=5,'360 

Tractors   "--'^^^ 


15,577 
All  the  French-built  trucks  will  be  re- 
turned to  their  respective  manufacturers 
in  order  to  be  repaired  at  government 
expense,  and  then  to  be  sold  through  the 
usual  dealers.  If  the  manufacturer  re- 
fuse.s  to  take  back  his  trucks  for  this 
repair  work,  they  will  be  turned  into 
the  army  repair  shops  for  the  necessary 
work.  When  the  vehicles  are  returned  to  4 
the  manufacturer  for  repair  and  sale  it 
is  understood  that  a  price  will  be  fixed 
by  mutual  agreement,  and  also  the  com- 
mission which  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer  will  be  allowed  for  their  part  in 
the  transaction. 

Foreign-built  trucks  will  all  be  re- 
paired in  the  army  shops.  It  is  intended 
to  form  a  company  in  which  all  the  big 
transportation  organizations  will  have  a 
part,  which  will  take  over  all  foreign- 
built  trucks  now  in  the  French  Army 
and  such  French  vehicles  as  the  manu- 
facturers refuse  to  handle.  That  com- 
pany will  thus  have  to  receive  a  minimum 
of  20,000  vehicles,  but  in  case  the  manu- 
facturers do  not  care  to  handle  their  own 
makes,  it  may  have  to  receive  more  than 
50,000.  The  company  will  rent  the  ve- 
hicles placed  in  its  possession  to  what- 
ever organizations  are  in  need  of  trans- 
portation. These  will  include  many  of 
the  local  railroad  companies,  the  various 
municipalities  in  the  devastated  and 
other  regions,  builders  undertaking  re- 
construction work,  etc.  The  holding 
company  will  be  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  trucks  so  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  keep  them  in  service.  As  the 
vehicles  wear  out  they  will  be  scrapped, 
and  the  importance  of  the  holding  com- 
pany  will   gradually   decrease. 

Although  not  forming  a  part  of  the 
Government  scheme,  it  is  known  that 
many  American  manufacturers  having 
trucks  now  in  the  service  of  the  French 
Army  will  establish  supply  depots  in  or- 
der to  help  keep  these  trucks  in  service. 
Without  such  depots  it  is  obvious  that 
the  cost  of  maintenance  will  soon  run  so 
high  that  the  trucks  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned at  an  early  date. 

An  impression  has  got  abroad  in 
France  that  the  vehicles  owned  by  the 
British   and    American   armies  would   be 
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left  behind,  and  would  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  French  nation.  This  is 
quite  incorrect.  The  British  authorities 
have  arranged  for  all  English  Army 
trucks  to  return  to  England,  and  it  is 
said  on  good  authority  here  that  the 
.\merican  Army  will  send  across  the  At- 
lantic the  81,000  motor  vehicles  it  now 
possesses  in  France — or  at  any  rate  as 
many  of  them  as  are  worth  shipping 
home. 

OHIO   SUGGESTS    USE    OF    WAK 
TRUCKS   FOR  ROAD  WORK 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  Jan.  25— The 
Ohio  Assn.  of  County  Commissioners,  in 
session  in  (Columbus  last  week,  asked 
that  the  War  Department  donate  one  or 
more  army  motor  trucks  to  each  of  the 
counties  in  the  country  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  road  improvement  and  for  gen- 
eral utility  purposes.  The  resolution 
pointed  out  that  the  trucks  were  no 
longer  needed  by  the  War  Department 
and  could  be  put  to  excellent  use  by  the 
various  counties. 
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Coming  Events 


.Ian.    27-Feb.    1. 

I'-eb.   3-6 

Fell.   4-6 


, .  Toledo.  Ohio,  Toledo  Motor 
Truck      Show,      Terminal 
.\uditorium. 
. .  Chicago.    111.,    Motor    Truck 

Show.  Coliseum. 
. .  Xew  York  City.  Meeting-  of 
.S.  A.  E..  Engineering  So- 
cietie.s   Bldg.,   29  W.   39th 
St. 

Feb    10-lS Xew    York    City,     Motor 

Truck  Show,  Madi.son 
Square  Garden. 

Feb    n New    York    City.    Motor 

Truck  Convention,  Na- 
tional Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 
.Newark.  N.  J.,  Motor  Truck 
Show,  First  Regiment 
Armory. 

Albany.  N.  Y..  Albany 
Motor  Truck  Show.  State 
Armory. 
Chicago,  Delivery  Confer- 
ence. 
.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Motor 
Truck  Show.  Auspices  of 
Motor  Truck  Assn.,  Com- 
mercial Museum. 

Feb    17-22 Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Motor 

Truck     Show.     Klingman 
Bldg. 
Feb    lS-22 Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,   Mo- 
tor Truck  Show. 

Feb    19 Xew     York     City.     Monthly 

Meeting  Motor  Truck 
.\Rsn.  of  America.  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America. 
247  West  54th  .St..  at  « 
p.  m. 


Feb.  15-22. 

Feb.  l.".-22. 

Feb.  17-20. 

Feb  17-20. 


Feb,   20. 
Feb.  24. 


Feb    24-27. 
^  Feb.  2r,-28. 


.March  1-8.  .  . 
March  12-15. 
March  15-22. 


.\pril    1- 


.\pril    S-12... 


i  ,\pril    24-26. 


Cleveland.  Ohio.  Meeting 
Automotive  Metal  Wheel 
Assn..   Hotel   Statler. 

..Springfield.  Mass,  Motor 
Truck  Show.  Municipal 
Auditorium. 

..South  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  Mo- 
tor Truck  Show. 

..New  York  City.  Sixteenth 
Annual  Convention  Amer- 
ican Road  Builders' 
Assn.,   Hotel   McAlpin. 

..Detroit.  Motor  Truck  Show. 
Crosstown  Garage. 

..St.  .Toseph.  Mo..  Motor 
Truck  Show,  Auditorium 

.  .Harrisburg,  P.i.,  Motor 
Truck  Show,  Overland 
Bldg. 

..Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  Motor 
Truck  Show,  Brooklyn 
Motor  Vehicle  Dealers' 
.\ssn..  Twenty-third  Reg- 
iment Armory. 

. .  Montreal.  Can..  Motor 
Truck  Show,  Victoria 
Rink. 
Wilmington.  Del..  Motor 
Truck  Show.  Hotel  du 
Pont. 

..Chicago.  Sixth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion.  Congress  Hotel. 


British  Import  Embargo 
Not  Yet  Lifted 

Export  of  Trucks  to  Italy  and 
France  Still  Restricted 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  'J'2— On 
Dec.  19  the  Government  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  motor  trucks  were 
removed. 

Many  export  limitations  have  also  been 
lifted.  It  is  understood  that  motor  c^r, 
truck  and  accessory  exporters  have  no 
difficulty  in  shipping  to  South  America 
or  to  Spain.  Permits  from  the  Danish 
Government  must  still  be  obtained  when 
making  shipment  to  Denmark. 

The  embargo  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  into  England, 
France  and  Italy  has  not  yet  been  lifted, 
so  that  no  space  is  obtainable  for  such 
vehicles  on  outgoing  steamers  to  those 
ports,  although  some  accessories  are 
being  shipped.  The  necessity  of  procur- 
ing export  licenses  from  the  Shipping 
Board  is  still  in  effect. 

WANTS   TO   RAISE   PENNSYLVANIA 
TRUCK  FEES 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Jan.  -21— Own- 
ers of  motor  trucks  and  passenger  cars 
are  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  recently 
authorized  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  for 
the  improvement  of  state  highways,  if 
the  new  legislature  can  bring  it  about. 
E.  J.  Berlet,  president  of  the  Stability 
Motors  Co.;  Harold  S.  Shertz,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association,  and  others 
told  of  the  impending  plan  to  add  to  the 
motor  truck  men's  difficulties.  Confirma- 
tion now  appears  in  a  bill  which  Senator 
Clarence  J.  Buckman  of  Bucks  County 
asserts  he  will  introduce  in  the  State 
Senate  within  a  few  days. 

The  proposed  Buckman  measure  in- 
creases the  license  cost  for  operating 
motor  trucks  and  passenger  cars,  with 
the  idea  that  the  state  may  derive  $8,- 
000,000  from  motor  licenses,  instead  of 
approximately  $4,000,000,  which  comes 
into  the  State  Treasury  under  the  present 
license  rates.  The  bill,  Buckman  says, 
is  not  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Federation,  which 
would  increase  the  license  fees  only  on 
motor  trucks. 

Under  the  Buckman  bill  the  license 
fees  for  motor  trucks  are  to  be  raised 
from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

LAST   OF    PENNSYLVANIA    TOLL 
ROADS  MADE  FREE 

LEWISTOWN,  PA.,  Jan.  IC— When 
Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner 
Hunter  of  Ilarrisljurg  to-day  delivered 
the  deeds  for  the  Lewistown  &  Reeds- 
ville  Turnpike  Co.  to  the  registrar  for 
record  that  section  of  toll  road  that  has 
been  under  litigation  for  2  years  was 
made  free.  The  state  immediately  will 
put  it  in  repair  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  per 
mile.  The  road  is  the  last  of  the  toll 
roads  in  this  section  of  the  state.  It 
makes  the  Big  Valley  route  across  the 
state  all  free  road. 
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Mav  Spend  300  Million 
on  Roads  in  1919 

One  Bill  to  Spend  600  Million 
in  5  Years  Before  Congress 

WASHINGTON,  1).  C,  Jan.  20— 
About  $:?00,()00,000  will  be  put  into  road 
buildinp  this  year,  according  to  estimates 
by  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, submitted  to  the  Division  of  Public 
Works  and  Construction  Development  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  half  this  amount  will  go  to 
labor. 

The  $300,000,000  of  construction  esti- 
mated will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  up 
deferred  war  construction,  it  is  believed, 
for  normally  the  amount  spent  on  roads 
in  the  United  States  is  not  far  below 
$300,000,000,  and  during  war  times  road 
building  came  almost  to  a  stop  in  many 
localities. 

Estimates  prepared  for  the  following 
States  are  considered  accurate  within  1 
or  2  per  cent,  according  to  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Maine,  $1,- 
."JOO.OOO;  Rhode  Island,  $90,000;  Connec- 
ticut, $4,000,000;  New  York,  $12,000,000; 
New  Hampshire,  $175,000;  Kentucky, 
$1,500,000;  Alabama.  $1,000,000;  West 
Virginia,  $16,000,000;  Illinoi.s,  $9,000,- 
000;  Iowa,  $15,574,000;  Louisiana,  $4,- 
674,000;  Texas,  .$20,000,000;  Nebraska. 
$1,657,089.07;  North  Dakota,  $3,000,000; 
Wyoming,  $653,000;  Colorado,  $3,900,- 
000;  California,  $20,000,000;  Arizona, 
$900,000;  Nevada,  $1,148,849.80;  Idaho, 
$1,000,000.  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Montana  are  also  expected  to  make  con- 
siderable expenditures  on  roads  this  year. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  is  considering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rural  post  roads  bill  of  1916. 
which  will  appropriate  $600,000,000  be- 
tween 1919  and  1924  for  development  of 
the  rural  post  roads.  The  amendment 
was  offered  by  Senator  Bankhead,  and 
calls  for  appropriations  of  $.50,000,000 
immediately;  $75,000,000  July  1,  1919; 
$75,000,000  July  1,  1920;  $100,000,000 
July  1,  1921;  $100,000,000  July  1,  1922; 
$100,000,000  July  1,  1923,  and  $100,000,- 
000  July  1,  1924,  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  highways  under  House  bill 
7617,  which  was  passed  in  July,  1916. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  co-operate  with  the  vari- 
our  State  highway  departments  in  the 
construction  of  rural  post  roads.  The 
bill  allows  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  apportion  funds 
to  each  State.  The  original  bill  appro- 
priated $75,000,000  between  1917  and 
1921  for  this  purpose.  .-V  large  part  of 
this  sum— more  than  $60.000,000— is 
still  available  under  the  original  act  due 
to  the  delay  in  highway  construction 
caused  by  the  war. 

Three  measures  are  pending  before 
Congress  on  highway  matters  which  are 
designed  to  increase  the  national  high- 
ways mileage  and  to  improve  those  roads 
now  in  existence,  as  follows: 

"A  joint  resolution,  200,  authorizing 
the  transfer  from  the  War  Department 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  all 
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available  dispensable  and  suitable  war 
material  for  distribution  to  the  highway 
departments  of  the  several  States  for  use 
on  the  highways. 

•'.Senate  bill  5088,  increasing  the  pres- 
ent unexpended  appropriation  of  about 
$60,000,000  for  road  purposes  by  the  ad- 
dition of  $125,000,000  for  expenditures  to 
June,  1920,  and  $100,000,000  a  year 
thereafter  for  four  years.  It  also  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  appropriation 
for  national-forest  roads  of  $1,000,000 
a  year  on  the  present  10-year  road  build- 
ing program  by  a  sum  sufficient  to  con- 
struct 17,000  miles  of  forest  roads  which 
the  Government  has  already  planned  and 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  utilize 
the  vast  resources  of  the  national  for- 
ests. The  estimated  cost  of  these  roads 
is  $50,000,000.  Senate  bill  5088  has  the 
approval  of  President  Wilson  and  Sec- 
retaries Houston  and  Baker. 

"House  bill  13,308  carries  an  appropri- 
ation of  $1,000,000  for  an  extension  of 
motor  truck  parcels  post  service.  This 
is  an  increase  from  the  $300,000  provided 
in  the  last  post  office  appropriation  bill, 
which  also  authorized  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  transfer  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment motor  trucks  for  which  it  had 
no  further  u.se.  Under  last  year's  ap- 
propriation 27  motor  truck  routes  were 
established,  all  but  one  of  which  were 
operated  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  results,  even  in  the  initial  stage,  are 
such  as  to  warrant  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  routes  and  their  extension  to 
the  trans-Mississippi  region,  where  rail 
and  water  facilities  of  transportation  are 
altogether    inadequate. 
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BLAKSLEE  WANTS  $8,975,000 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  16— Es- 
tablishment of  motor  truck  routes  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  cost  oT  living  by 
transporting  farm  produce  to  the  cities 
was  advocated  yesterday  by  Fourth  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  Blakslee,  in 
asking  the  Senate  .Post  Office  Committee 
to  appropriate  $8,975,000  in  the  post 
office  bill  for  that  purpose.  Under  the 
House  bill  $1,000,000  is  provided  to  be 
used  in  extending  the  plan. 

WANT  MAIL  TRUCKS  IN   MISSOURI 

FULTON,  MO.,  Jan.  21 — Negotiations 
are  under  way  between  the  Postmaster 
General's  office  and  the  Fulton  Commer- 
cial Club  for  the  establishment  of  motor 
truck  mail  service  in  Calloway  County, 
Mo.  Fred  D.  Williams,  president  of  the 
club,  has  been  asked  for  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  the  need  for  such  serv- 
ice in  that  part  of  the  state. 

RURAL   EXPRESS    ROUTES    FOR 
MICHIGAN 

LANSING,  MICH.,  Jan.  24— The  exec- 
utive committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Sleeper  to  arrange  for  establishing  rural 
motor  truck  routes  in  every  county  in 
the  state  met  Wednesday,  Jan.  22,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the  Senate 
bill  for  amending  the  -state  constitution 
to  allow  state  appropriations  for  good 
roads  and  appointed  chairmen  of  the 
counties. 


Liberty  Fuel  Is  Benzol 
and  Kerosene 

Tests  Show    Gumming— Used 
in   Milwaukee  Trucks 

WASHIN(;T0.\.  D.  (..  Jan.  1,5— Lib- 
erty Fuel,  which  was  lirst  announced  in 
these  columns  and  which  the  inventor. 
Captain  E.  C.  Weisgeiber,  claimed  to  be 
a  substitute  for  gasoline,  has  been  tested 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. .'According  to  the  Administration, 
the  fuel  is  65  per  cent  benzol,  25  per  cent 
kerosene  and  the  remainder  a  small  per- 
centage of  amyl  acetate  and  naphthalene 
and  alcohol,  together  with  some  quanti- 
ties of  dissolved  solids. 

On  this  analysis,  it  was  pointed  out,  the 
available  supply  of  the  fuel  must  depend 
on  the  available  supply  of  benzol,  its 
chief  constituent.  Investigation  in  this 
direction  showed  that  if  the  total  produc- 
tion of  benzol  (3500  bbl.  a  day)  were  so 
used,  the  total  production  of  Liberty  Fuel 
would  be  about  2  per  cent  oi  the  present 
output  of  gasoline,  which  is  approximate- 
ly 90,000,000  bbl.  a  year.  Benzol,  how- 
ever, has  other  uses,  notably  in  grease 
extraction,  and  is  employed  as  a  solvent 
for  rubber. 

A  gumming  and  corrosion  test,  also 
conducted  in  the  aeronautic  laboratories 
of  the  Army,  showed  no  perceptible  cor- 
rosion, but  "a  tremendous  amount  of 
gumming,  i.e.  0.4  per  cent,  accompanied 
by  extensive  fuming  and  penetrating 
odor."  The  tendency  of  the  gummy  resi- 
due in  the  fuel  would  be  to  plug  up  car- 
bureter.?, Fuel  Administration  experts 
said. 

In  the  same  army  laboratory  test,  crys- 
tallization was  found  to  set  in  at  18  deg. 
(Fahr.)  and  to  be  "practically  complete" 
at  15  deg.  (Fahr.).  Boiling  started  at 
175  deg.  (Fahr.)  as  against  an  initial 
boiling  point  of  not  more  than  140  deg. 
for  motor  gasoline,  thus  indicating  bet- 
ter starting  qualities  for  motor  gaso- 
line. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  reports 
mentioned  above.  Liberty  fuel  has  been 
used  in  Milwaukee  for  months  with 
success,  declared  A.  R.  Ross,  of  Solvay 
Coke  Co.  That  company's  trucks  have 
been  operated  with  a  mixture  of  benzol 
and  gasoline,  which  Mr.  Ross  asserts  is 
more  powerful  than  gasoline.  Mr.  Ross 
says: 

"We  have  been  using  benzol  and  gaso- 
line in  our  trucks  for  some  time,  and 
in  addition  to  furnishing  more  power  it 
is  clean,  forming  hardly  any  carbon.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  engine  of  his 
truck  could  easily  make  adjustments  to 
use  the  composition.  The  price  of  ben- 
zol probably  would  be  as  low  if  not  lower 
than  gasoline.  At  present  it  has  a  disad- 
vantage of  freezing  at  about  38  degrees. 
This  is  because  war  demands  have  ex- 
tracted another  ingredient  known  as  tol- 
uol, which  is  the  basis  of  T  N  T.  Toluol 
sold  for  $3.50  a  gallon.  If  the  ending  of 
the  war  leaves  toluol  in  benzol  then  the 
latter  will  not  freeze.  Even  gasoline  does 
not  prevent  the  distilled  benzol  from 
freezing." 
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Expect  Bi«>  Drop  Soon 
in  Gasoline  Price 

Mexican  Supply  Made  Available 
by  Return  of  145  Tankers 

WASHINGTON,  1).  C,  Jan.  22— A 
considerable  decrease  in  the  price  of 
gasoline  may  be  expected  in  the  near 
future  as  a  result  of  the  United  States 
i^hipping  Board's  action  in  turnins  back 
145  tankers  which  had  been  comman- 
deered for  war  purposes  and  which  are 
now  returned  to  their  owners.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  vessels  will  be  employed 
soon  to  transport  oil  to  this  country  from 
.Mexican  fields.  The  total  dead  weight 
tonnage  of  the  ships  returned  to  their 
owners  is  1,140,000. 

The  oil  reserve  of  the  United  States 
has  been  drained  of  approximately  25,- 
000,000  bbl.  by  war  demands.  Figures 
published  recently  here  show  that  de- 
spite popular  belief  that  the  greater  part 
of  British  oil  was  derived  from  Mexico, 
all  but  3  per  cent  in  reality  came  from 
the  United  States,  which  was  obliged  to 
supply  the  British  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can armies  with  oil. 

It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  im- 
portations of  oil  from  Mexico  will  prob- 
ably exceed  80,000,000  bbl.  during  the 
next  12  months.  And  this,  it  is  expected, 
will  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
gasoline,  and  oils  in  this  country. 


OHIO    ROAD    CONGRESS    MEETS    IN 
COLUMBUS 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  Jan  20— Many 
and  varied  topics  were  discussed  at  the 
second  annual  Ohio  Road  Congress  which 
was  held  in  Columbus  last  week.  The 
attendance,  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  allied  organizations  held 
their  annual  meetings  at  the  same  time, 
was  much  larger  than  last  year.     Aft-er- 


the-war  problems  were  discussed  freely 
and  many   recommendations  were   made. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the 
-state  authorities,  in  co-operation  with 
federal  officials,  to  start  the  improve- 
ment of  sixty-two  gaps  of  roads,  ranging 
in  length  from  1  to  10  miles.  When 
these  improvements  are  completed  they 
will  hook  up  a  total  of  2415  miles  of 
improved  roadway  in  the  Buckeye  State. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  present 
law  be  changed  in  order  to  require  the 
Ohio  Highway  Commission  to  consider 
applications  for  improvements  and  grant 
applications  in  order  of  their  importance 
to  the  public. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  law  be  enacted 
taxing  motor  trucks  on  the  basis  of 
horsepower.  This  suggestion  has  been 
offered  frequently  and  has  always  been 
defeated  by  the  combined  support  of  the 
motor  vehicle  interests.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  license  fee  be  25  cents  per 
horsepower  on  all  motor-driven  vehicles. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
James  I.  Blakslee  in  addressing  the  con- 
gress said  he  was  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
penditure of  $50,000,000  for  road  im- 
provement in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


HORSEMEN  OPPOSE  CLEANING 
SNOW  OFF  ROADS 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  27— The  New  York 
State  Association  of  Horsemen  has  is- 
sued a  statement  calling  on  all  users  of 
the  horse  to  oppose  the  campaign  di- 
rected to  keeping  the  state  highways 
open  for  motor  truck  operation  through 
the  winter.  .According  to  the  horesmen 
the  truck,  if  enabled  to  operate  through 
the  winter  months,  will  drive  the  horse 
from  the  roads.  The  horsemen  use  the 
argument  that  if  the  roads  are  kept  clear 
of  winter's*  snow  the  farmers'  horses  will 
be  unable  to  keep  their  footing  on  the 
slippery  surface  and  therefore  it  will  be 
impossible  to  use  them. 


Flans  of  the  Highways /; 
Transport  Body      "^ 

Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Snow 
Removal  Part  of  Its  Work 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  18— 
Post-war  plans  for  highway  development 
by  the  Highways  Transport  Committee 
are  being  completed.  They  include  uni- 
form State  traffic  laws  and  police  traffic 
regulations;  stimulation  of  food  produc- 
tion by  food  distribution  via  motor  truck; 
a  survey  of  facilities  available  for  high- 
ways transportation  and  city  marketing; 
transportation  facilities  for  soldier 
farms,  including  movements  to  open  up 
large  tracts  of  grounds  for  settlements; 
development  of  transportation  facilities 
for  resources  other  than  agricultural; 
co-operation  with  railroads  and  water- 
ways taking  in  feeder  extensions;  co- 
ordination of  highways  transport  with 
rail  and  electric  line  freight  or  express; 
standardization  of  highway  shipping 
methods;  and  the  placing  of  returned 
soldiers  experienced  in  highways  trans- 
port. 

Campaigns  for  snow  removal  in  the 
various  States  are  being  undertaken 
through  the  regional  and  district  organi- 
zations. New  Jersey  has  initiated  defi- 
nite plans  for  handling  snow,  with  each 
individual  county  working  in  its  unit 
capacity.  Other  States,  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
are  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Highways  Transport  bodies  through  the 
Highway  Commissioners'  offices.  Ray- 
mond Beck,  field  engineer  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  compiling  bulletins  dealing 
with  the  causes  of  snowdrifts,  methods 
of  prevention  and  methods  of  fighting 
snow  and  removing  it.  These  bulletins 
will  be  distributed  to  the  various  inter- 
ested agencies.  , 


At    the    Los    Angeles,    Cat,    truck    show,    pictured    above    with    Its    unusual    Chinese 

d&coratlons,   fifty-one    modelt   of   trucks   of   nineteen    different   makes   were   exhibited. 

The  show  was   held    under  tents 


INCREASED  REGISTRATION 
DELAYS  TAGS 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Jan  21— A  fur- 
ther extension  of  time  within  which  1918 
motor  vehicle  license  plates  may  be  used 
has  been  granted  by  the  State  Highway 
roninii,«;sion.  Police  authorities  through- 
out the  state  have  been  notified  that 
they  must  recognize  1918  tags  until 
Feb.  1. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  motor 
vehicle  registrations,  as  well  as  licensing, 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  three  weeks 
in  January  have  exceeded  the  anticipated 
volume  so  overwhelmingly  that  it  has 
been  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
automobile  division  to  ship  all  tags  and 
cards  immediately,  notwithstanding  the 
force  has  been  increased  and  is  working 
on  day  and  night  shifts. 

REDUCED  PRICE  FOR  G.  M.  C. 
3/4 -TON  TRUCK 

PONTIAC,  MICH.,  Jan.  16— The  Gen- 
eral Motors  Truck  Co.  has  lowered  the 
price  of  its  %-ton  truck,  model  16,  from 
$1,775  to  $1,495,  a  reduction  of  $280. 
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974  Trucks  Exported  in 
November,  1918 

Increase  of  237  Over  October, 
1918— Value  $2,709,362 

NKW  YORK  CITY,  Jan.  27— In  No- 
vember ;t74  trucks,  valued  at  $2,709,362 
were  exported.  This  shows  a  gain  of  237 
trucks  in  number,  and  .$516,80(i  in  valua- 
tion over  October,  1918,  during  which 
month  737  trucks,  valued  at  $2,193,556 
were  exported. 

The  figures  for  November,  1918,  show 
a  big  loss  over  the  number  of  trucks  ex- 
ported in  November,  1917,  at  which  time 
1435  trucks,  valued  at  $3,430,162,  left  our 
ports.  This  is  a  loss  of  461  trucks  in 
number  and  $720,800  in  valuation. 

S.VLES    M.\NAGERS    MEET    AT 
CINCINNATI 

CINCINNATI,  Jan.  26— The  fourth 
meeting  of  the  National  Assn.  of  Motor 
Truck  Sales  Managers  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Gibson  on  Jan.  24-25.  The  sales 
managers  of  nearly  forty  of  the  leading 
truck  companies  w-ere  present.  The  con- 
vention was  held  at  Cincinnati  at  the  re- 
quest of  W.  P.  Barnhart,  sales  manager 
of  the  U.  S.  Motor  Truck  Co.,  and  ar- 
rangements w-ere  made  by  the  U.  D. 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  the  Armledcr  Motor 
Truck  Co.  and  the  G.  A.  Schaeht  Motor 
Truck  Co.  to  entei-tain  the  members  of 
the  association.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  F.  J.  Alvin,  general  man- 
ager of  the  U.  S.  Motor  Truck  Co.,  and 
the  response  by  J.  E.  Tracy,  president  of 
the  association  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co. 

A.  R.  Fernald,  sales  manager  of  the 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  spoke  on  "Direct 
and  Indirect  Advertising  as  a  Help  to 
Healers."  L.  C.  Rockhill,  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  talked  on  the 
subject  of  "Pneumatic  Tires  for  Motor 
Trucks."  He  predicted  that  pneumatic 
tires  will  be  used  extensively  on  all 
trucks  up  to  3% -ton  capacity,  and  that 
their  use  will  contribute  to  the  addi- 
tional sale  of  motor  trucks,  owing  to  the 


tact  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  certain  periods  of  the  year  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  365  days  of  truck 
operation  on  solid  tires. 

A.  C.  Burch,  sales,  manager  of  the 
Clyde  Cars  Co.,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"Financing  Companies  as  Applied  to 
Motor  Trucks,"  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Con- 
tinental and  Guarantee  companies,  on  the 
"Principles  of  Time  Payments." 

On  Friday  evening"a  banquet  was  given 
by  the  three  Cincinnati  truck  companies. 
J.  Fred  Cast,  assistant  manufacturer's 
sales  manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"Trucks  and  the  Future";  Hon.  Frank  B. 
Willis,  ex-Governor  of  Ohio,  on  "Good 
Roads,"  and  C.  A.  Musselman  on  "High- 
way Transport." 

On  Saturday  the  subject  of  "Trans- 
portation" was  taken  up  by  J.  D.  Potter, 
sales  manager  of  the  American  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  and  the  members. 

"Foreign  Trade  Mark  Protection  and 
the  Future  of  Export  Business  as  Ap- 
plied to  American  Motor  Trucks"  was  the 
subject  of  the  talk  given  by  L.  W.  Mida. 

I'HII.ADEI.I'HIA    TRUCKMEN 
.MERGE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Jan.  18— There 
have  been  several  changes  made  in  three 
intercity  trucking  companies  of  Philadel- 
[ihia  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
Beam-Fletcher  Corp.  has  sold  its  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  business  to  the  U.  S.  Auto  Ship- 
ping Co.,  with  offices  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  Beam-Fletcher  will 
operate  its  other  lines  as  usual.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Beam-Fletcher  Transpor- 
tation Co.  have  reorganized  the  company 
and  elected  A.  T.  Owen  president  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  Owen  is  experi- 
enced in  transportation  work,  being- 
supervising  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway. 

8-HOUR   DAY   IN   MICHIGAN 

LANSING,  MICH.,  Jan.  18— Eight 
hours  is  made  a  day's  work  in  any  mill, 
mine  or  factory  in  Michigan  under  the 
terms  of  a  bill  introduced  this  week  in 
the  Michigan  House  of  Representative-; 
liy  John   IIoIUukI  of  (;ogebic  County. 


liig  Truck  Day  Planned 
in  Macon,  Ga. 

April  3  Is  Set  as  Date — More 
Than  250  Vehicles  in  Line 

MACON,  GA.,  Jan.  21— Plans  for  a 
Motor  Truck  Demonstration  Day  which 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  event  of  the 
kind  the  South  has  ever  witnessed  are 
rapidly  being  completed.  On  April  3  the 
Macon  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  as- 
semble in  Macon  250  or  more  motor 
trucks.  Following  a  parade  through  the 
business  section  of  the  city,  they  will  be 
divided  into  six  trains  and  will  go  out  in 
as  many  directions  to  terminal  points  of 
about  an  equal  distance  from  the  city. 

On  the  outgoing  trip  the  trucks  will  be 
loaded  with  merchandise  and  on  the  re- 
turn with  live  stock  and  farm  products. 
Stops  will  be  arranged  along  each  route 
and  a  demonstration  rally  will  be  held  at 
each  terminal  point.  The  personnel  of 
each  train  will  include  specialists  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  record  every  phase  of 
the  test  concerning  mechanical  operation 
and  cost,  highway  and  bridge  conditions, 
tonnage,  time,  etc.  The  most  enthusias- 
tic assurance  of  co-operation  from  mo- 
tor truck  dealers  and  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  farmers,  city  and  county 
officials  and  others  interested  in  the 
movement  has  been  assured. 

PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN   AGAINST 
TRUCK  THEFTS 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  Jan.  21— Thefts 
of  merchandise  from  motor  trucks  in 
certain  localities  have  become  so  seri- 
ously persistent  that  some  of  the  long- 
distance hauling  companies  and  the  pri- 
vate installations  of  the  larger  textile 
plants  are  operating  their  trucks  under 
heavily  armed  guard.  For  instance,  the 
motor  trucks  of  the  Derry  Silk  Co.  and 
of  Follmer,  Clogg  &  Co.  are  running  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  New  York  with  two 
men,  besides  the  driver,  armed  with  both 
rifles  and  revolvers.  It  is  reported  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  hold  up  some 

.  r   \hv    V    tMlrks. 


nakes    of   trucks   were    exhibited    at   the    Commercial   Vehicle   show    held    In   the    basement    of   the    Auditorium    at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  from  Jan.  24  to  30 
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Incompleteness  of  1918  Truck  Registrations  Shows 
Necessity  for  Separate  Count 

Only  23  States  Give  Accurate  Truck  Figures — New  York  Leads 
with  92,979— Pennsylvania  Makes  Greatest  Gain  of  140  Per  Cent 


THE  necessity  for  some  kind  of  Fed- 
eral law  requiring  the  different  states 
to  register  their  motor  trucks  separately 
from  passenger  cars  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  truck  registration  figures  up  to 
Dec.  1,  1918.  These  indicate  that  there 
are  only  322,8.'>7  commercial  vehicles  in 
use  in  the  United  States  to-day,  whereas 
The  Com.mercial  Vehicle  estimates 
from  reliable  sources  of  information  that 
the  total  number  of  motor  trucks  in  do- 
mestic use  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  was  480,000. 
The  figures  totaling  the  322,857  are  cor- 
rect as  far  as  they  go,  the  trouble  being 
that  they  give  the  registration  for  only 
twenty-three  out  of  the  forty-eight 
states. 

While  the  total  motor  truck  and  pas- 
senger car  registrations  are  available 
for  each  of  the  forty-eight  states,  there 
is  no  accurate  manner  of  determining 
which  are  passenger  cars  and  which  are 
trucks.  The  great  growth  in  the  use  of 
the  motor  truck  in  the  United  States  now 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  two  classes 
of  vehicles  be  separated  in  so  far  as  reg- 
istrations are  concerned  in  order  that 
accurate  data  may  be  had  on  the  number 
of  trucks  actually  in  use. 

Truck  License  Money  Important 

The  difference  in  the  license  fees 
charged  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 
will  undoubtedly  help  in  segregating  the 
registration  figures,  especially  since  the 
motor  truck  license  costs  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  passenger  car  license  in 
a  large  number  of  states.  The  motor 
truck  industry  should  know  the  total 
amount  of  money  paid  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  various  states  for  truck  licenses 
so  that  this  fact  can  be  brought  out 
when  new  license  charges  considered  un- 
fair are  proposed.  This  segregation  of 
license  should  also  be  made  on  account 
of  the  wholly  utilitarian  work  of  the 
truck  as  compared  with  the  partially 
business  work  of  the  passenger  car. 

Aside  from  the  incompleteness  of  the 
figures  which  are  given  on  this  page  and 
the  necessity  they  show  for  a  separation 
of  the  truck  and  passenger  car  registra- 
tions, they  give  some  very  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  total  growth  and  the 
use  of  the  truck  during  the  past  year 
and  in  what  states  the  increases  were 
greatest.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying compilation,  which  also 
gives  the  registration  for  1917,  the  num- 
ber of  motor  trucks  increased  132,395  in 
the  twenty-three  states  for  which  figures 
are  available.  This  was  a  growth  from 
190,462  in  1917  to  322,857  in  1918,  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent. 

While  this  increase  holds  good  for  the 


9,376. 


1917*  191St 

Alabama    ' 5,516 

Arizona    1.439 

California    10,765 20,141 

Colorado    4,600 

Connecticut    • 9,702 15,051 5,349 

District  of   Columbia 4,780 

Georgia    3,100 7,010 3,910 

Iowa   7,500 

Louisiana    3.165 

Maine    3,382 4,200 818 

Maryland     4,156 7,359 3,203 

Massachusett.s    26.964 33,011 6,047 

Michigan    20,313 26,328 6.015 

Minnesota    6.000 

Mississippi     2,000 

.Xevada    .v 225 324 99 

.Vew  Jersey 9,622 15,601 5,979 

.New   York    55,402. 92,979 37,577 

Oklahoma    3,688 

Dregon 3,200 

Pennsylvania     12,952 31.145 18.193 


Number    Per  Cent 


.140 


Rhode    Island    4.065 5,( 

rtah 2,500 5.069. 

Vermont    1,266 1,870. 

Washington    11.656 16.686. 

Wisconsin     6,000 6.861. 


1,561. 

2,569 100  I 

604 48 

5,030 43 

861 14 


190.462. 


.322.857 132,395. 


"1917  registrations  as  of  January  1,  1918. 
tl918  registrations  as  of  December  1.  1918. 


twenty-three  states  for  which  the  regis- 
trations are  available,  it  is  misleading 
since  it  is  far  greater  than  the  average 
increase  for  the  whole  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,  there  were  351,000  trucks  in 
domestic  use  on  Jan.  1,  1918,  and  480,000 
on  Jan.  1,  1919.  This  gives  an  increase 
of  129,000  for  the  past  year,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  growth  of  37  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  70  per  cent  increase 
for  the  twenty-three  states  for  which 
figures  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tabulation. 

New   York   Leads  With   92,979 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  order  in 
which  the  states  are  placed  according  to 
the  number  of  commercial  vehicles  in  use 
and  that  New  York,  which  heads  the 
list,  is  close  to  the  100,000  mark  with  a 
registration  of  92,979.  With  no  records 
available  from  Illinois,  Massachusetts 
stands  second  with  a  registration  of  33,- 
011;  Pennsylvania  third  with  31,145; 
Michigan  fourth  with  26,328;  California 
fifth  with  20,141,  and  Washington  sixth 
with  16,686. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  in  what 
states  the  greatest  gains  for  1918  were 
made.  An  analysis  of  the  table  given 
herewith  shows  that  in  this  respect  Penn- 
sylvania stands  first  with  a  gain  of  140 
per  cent,  representing  an  increase  of  18,- 
193  trucks;  Georgia  second  with  ^  gain 
of  126  per  cent,  representing  3910 
trucks;  Utah  third  with  a  gain  of  100 
per  cent,  representing  2569  trucks;  Cali- 
fornia fourth  with  a  gain  of  87  per  cent. 


representing  9376  trucks;  Maryland  fifth 
with  a  gain  of  77  per  cent,  representing 
3203  trucks,  and  New  Jersey  sixth  with 
62  per  cent  gain,  representing  5979 
trucks. 

37,577  New  Trucks  in  New  York 

While  not  among  the  first  six  states 
in  the  percentage  of  gain  during  the  past 
year,  New  York  leads  all  of  the  states 
in  the  number  of  trucks  put  into  service 
during  the  past  year.  In  all  37,577  new 
trucks  were  registered  in  the  Empire 
State  during  1918.  This  is  a  gain  of 
only  40  per  cent,  since  55,402  were  al- 
ready in  service  on  Jan.  1,  1918.  While 
a  large  number  of  the  motor  trucks  reg- 
istered in  New  York  State  are  listed 
from  New  York  City,  great  numbers  of 
new  commercial  vehicles  went  into  serv- 
ice during  the  year  in  the  large  up-state 
industrial  centers  such  as  Rochester, 
Syracuse  and  Buffalo. 

Six   New   England   States   Show 
Increases 

Grouping  the  registrations  of  some  of 
the  states  shows,  for  instance,  that  the 
six    New    England    states   of    Massachu-- 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont,   with    no    records    available    from  • 
New  Hampshire,  showed  a  total  increase  ■ 
of    14,383,    equivalent    to    a    percentage 
gain    of    32.     In    this    gain,    Connecticut 
leads  the  way  with  an  increase  of  55  per 
cent,  followed  by   Vermont  with   48   per 
cent,    Rhode    Island    with    38    per    cent,  . 
Maine  with  24   per  cent  and   Massachu- 
setts with  22  per  cent.    In  point  of  num- 
bers,  Massachusetts   stands  first  with   a  i 
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gain  of  6,047,  followed  by  Connecticut 
with  5,349,  Rhode  Island  with  1,5G1, 
Maine  with  818  and  Vermont  with  608. 

Grouping  the  three  states  of  New- 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  shows 
that  the  increased  number  of  trucks  at 
the  end  of  1918  as  compared  with  1917 
was  48,905,  equivalent  to  a  gain  of  40  per 
cent. 

In  this  grouping  New  Jersey  made 
a  gain  of  62  per  cent  represented  by 
5,979  increase  in  number.  As  told  above, 
Connecticut's  gain  was  55  per  cent  and 
New  York's  40  per  cent.  With  no  accu- 
rate figures  available  from  Illinois,  it  is 
impossible  to  show  the  increases  in  that 
state  and  the  three  surrounding  states  of 
Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  although 
as  shown,  Wisconsin,  with  an  increase  of 
861  from  6.000  to  6,861,  gained  14  per 
cent  during  the  year. 

Chicago  Gains  15  Per  Cent 

Although  figures  are  not  available  for 
the  city  of  Chicago  as  of  January  1, 
1919,  comparative  figures  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1917  and  1918,  show  that  12,797 
and  14,676  trucks  respectively  were 
registered  during  the  2  years.  This  is  a 
gain  of  only  1,879  in  number,  or  approx- 
imately 15  per  cent.  These  registrations 
may  be  further  sub-divided  according  to 
whether  the  trucks  are  over  or  under  1- 
ton  capacity.  On  September  30,  1917, 
there  were  8,073  trucks  registered  under 
1-ton  capacity  and  8,752  on  the  corre- 
sponding date  of  1918.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  only  679,  or  about  8  per  cent, 
which  indicates  that  the  number  of  small 
trucks  used  in  the  city  of  Chicago  did  not 
increase  materially  during  1918.  Trucks 
over  1-ton  capacity  increased  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  however,  4,724  being  reg- 
istered on  September  30,  1917,  and  5.924 
on  the  corresponding  date  of  1918.  This 
is  an  increase  of  1,200  in  number,  equiv- 
alent to  25  per  cent. 


21-Year-Old  Kansas 
$25  a  Day  for 


Truck   Owner 
a  2-Ton  Truck 


Gets 


THERE  are  dozens  of  truck  owners  in 
Kansas  who  every  week  make  trips 
of  25  to  50  miles — and  frequently  of  100 
miles — with  truck  loads.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  truck  owners  who  do  little  ex- 
cept long  distance  business.  Some  of 
them  are  in  direct  competition  with  rail- 
roads; others  are  giving  service  to  com- 
munities that  are  poorly  served  by  rail- 
roads or  have  no  service  of  that  kind 
at  all. 

H.  Gover,  21  years  old,  has  been  doing 
it  for  three  years — his  "trade  territory" 
being  in  a  radius  of  200  miles  from 
Ottawa,  Kan.  He  has  just  finished  pay- 
ing for  his  third  truck,  a  2-ton  Service. 
About  once  a  week  he  makes  a  trip  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Ottawa.  Every 
day  one  or  another  of  the  trucks  is  on 
the  country  roads,  except  when  roads 
are  too  muddy. 

Mud  is  the  bane  of  the  Kansas  truck 
owner.  It  scares  off  many  a  man  who 
would  like  to  establish  scheduled  service 
and  get  .into  the  highway  transport 
game.     But  mud   hasn't  seriously  inter- 


What  the  country  chiefly 
needs  is  that  all  possible 
means  of  transportation 
should  be  developed,  its  rail- 
ways, its  waterways,  its  high- 
ways and  its  countryside 
roads.  —  President  Wilson, 
from  address  to  Congress 
Dec.  2,  1918. 


H     Cover,   a   21-year.old  truck   owner  of  Ottawa,   Kan.,   and   his  2-ton   Service   truck. 

He   carries   on    a    haulage    business   within    a   200-mlle    radius   of    his    home   c.ty.      He 

owns  three  trucks,   all  2.tonners.  and   makes  them   bring   him  $25  a   day   or  else   they 

stay  in   his  garage.     This  action  eliminates  cut-rate  prices 


fered  with  the  prosperity  of  tlu-  hun- 
dreds of  truck  owners  who  do  give  rural 
highway  service.  Gover,  for  instance, 
has  been  caught  in  only  three  rains  in 
3  years — in  each  case  being  delayed  half 
a  day,  without  damage  to  loads.  His 
weather  eye  guards  against  starting 
when  a  storm  threatens,  and  he  hasn't 
lost  any  business  through  not  traveling 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  He  has  lost 
some  time — but  the  truck  wasn't  eating 
its  head  off  while  he  waited  for  skies 
to  clear. 

Gover's  business  illustrated  well  the 
condition  in  Kansas  that  seems  to  call 
loudly  for  a  thorough  state  organization 
to  promote  return-load  bureaus  and 
highway  transport.  Here  is  a  sample 
week  out  of  his  work  this  summer: 

Loaded  Ottawa  to  Topeka,  62  miles; 
reloaded,  Topeka  to  Emporia,  72  miles; 
empty  Emporia  to  Eureka,  56  miles, 
loaded  Eureka  to  Burlington,  54  miles; 
empty  Burlington  to  lola,  68  miles; 
loaded  lola  to  Ottawa,  52  miles. 

Gets  $35  for  70-Mile  Haul 

A  large  proportion  of  Gover's  busi- 
ness is  between  other  towns  in  the  terri- 
tory. It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  charges 
for  the  run  from  Ottawa  to  the  town 
where  the  load  is.  His  basic  charge  is 
25  cents  a  mile  for  the  truck's  running, 
or  50  cents  a  haul.  His  regular  rate  for 
a  load  between  Kansas  City  and  Ottawa 
— something  less  than  70  miles — is  $35. 
Here  is  the  way  the  charge  works  out 
when  the  load  does  not  originate  or  ar- 
rive in  Ottawa :  He  received  an  order 
from  a  man  in  Burlington  to  take  two 
loads  to  Euieka.  Burlington  is  60  miles 
from  Ottawa;  Eureka  is  50  miles  further 
on.  Gover  charges  $55  for  the  first  load 
from  Burlington  to  Eureka — giving  him 
the  25  cents  a  mile  to  Eureka  and  back 
to  Ottawa.  He  charges  $25  for  the  sec- 
ond load  from  Burlington  to  Eureka — 
all  dirt  roads. 

Gover's  father  established  a  truck 
business,  with  teams,  45  years  ago;  and 
Gover  specializes  in  household  goods 
moving.  His  truck  has  no  top;  he  car- 
ries tarpaulins  and  500  pounds  of  pack- 
ing material. 

"My  trucks  are  rated  at  $25  a  day; 
unless  they  are  earning  $25  a  day  they 
stay  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Gover.  The  only 
instances  in  which  he  cuts  the  price  are 
when  he  splits  the  25  cents  a  mile  among 
customers  whose  jobs  can  he  arranged 
on  a  route. 

Mr.  Gover's  decision  to  keep  his  trucks 
in  the  garage  rather  than  let  them  go 
out  to  do  wirk  at  cut  prices  has  played 
a  large  part  in  his  success.  When  trucks 
are  rented  out  at  cut  rates  the  truck 
owner  generally  loses  money  and  at  the 
same  time  loses  the  confidence  of  his  cus- 
tomers, who  later,  when  business  is  more 
brisk,  demand  that  he  perform  the  work 
at  the  cut-rate  price  under  the  threat  of 
giving  it  to  som,;  other  truckman. 
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Little  Likelihood  of  Class  B  War  Trucks  Being 
Offered  for  Commercial  Service 

Onlv  One  of  Seventeen  Makers  Who  Assembled  First  and  Second 
Orders  Planning  to  Bring  Out  Modified  Unit  to  Sell  at  $4850 


THERE  seems  little  likelihood  of  the 
Class  B  military  truck  being  offered 
on  the  commercial  market  by  any  except 
one  or  two  of  the  seventeen  truck  manu- 
facturers who  assembled  the  18,000 
trucks  ordered  on  the  first  contract  for 
10,000,  let  Dec.  10,  1917,  and  the  second 
order  for  8000,  closed  May  25,  1918.  Of 
the  seventeen  makers,  twelve  say  they 
will  not  offer  the  truck  on  the  commercial 
market  under  any  circumstances;  three 
are  undecided,  one  has  not  been  heard 
from,  and  only  one,  the  Brockway  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  plans  to  mar- 
ket a  slightly  modified  Class  B  truck  to 
sell  at  $4,850. 

Class  B  Truck  Assemblers  Questioned 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  wrote  to 
each  of  the  Class  B  war  truck  assemblers 
following  the  announcement  made  on 
pages  18  and  19  of  its  issue  of  Jan.  1, 
1919,  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
had  given  permission  to  the  assemblers 
of  Class  B  war  trucks  to  sell  those  ve- 
hicles and  their  parts  on  the  commercial 
market  providing  certain  restrictions 
were  adhered  to.  The  answers  of  the 
manufacturers  are  summarized  above. 


Quest ion.s  Asked  Assemblers 
of  Class  B  Trucks 

I — Do  you  intend  to  offer  the  Class 
B  truck  on  the  commercial 
market? 

2 — Will  it  be  a  regular  model  of 
your  line? 

3 — If  you  intend  to  market  the 
Class  B  truck,  what  proportion 
of  your  output  will  be  of  the 
Class  B  type? 

4 — Will  you  guarantee  the  Class  B 
truck,  and  if  so,  will  the  guar- 
antee be  the  same  as  for  the 
other  models  of  your  regular 
commercial  line? 

S — What  capacity  in  tons  will  the 
Class  B  truck  be  rated? 

6 — At  what  price  will  you  offer  the 
Class  B  truck? 

7 — Will  the  Class  B  truck  you  offer 
be  identical  with  that  furnished 
to  the  Government?  If  not,  in 
what  particulars  will  it  differ? 

8 — Will  the  Class  B  truck  you  offer 
be  equipped  with  the  same  light- 
ing and  ignition  systems  orig- 
inally furnished  on  such  trucks 
delivered  to  the  Government? 


The  attitude  of  The  Commercial  Ve- 
hicle as  expressed  in  many  previous 
issues  has  always  been  that  the  Class  B 
war  truck  was  a  special  truck  designed 
solely  for  war  purposes,  and  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  if  it  could  compete  with 
the  ordinary  models  of  the  same  capacity 
offered  exclusively  for  service  in  the  com- 
mercial field.  This  attitude  has  been  vin- 
dicated by  the  replies  to  the  question- 
naire sent  to  each  of  the  concerns  which 
assembled  the  first  two  orders  of  the 
Class  B  trucks.  The  list  of  questions 
asked  each  manufacturer  is  given  in  the 
box  on  this  page. 

Summary  of  Answers  to  Questionnaire 

Taken  alphabetically,  the  answers  to 
the  questionnaire  now  on  hand  indicate 
that  the  Bethlehem  Motors  Corp.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  has  not  formed  any  opinion 
as  yet  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Class  B 
ti'uck  for  commercial  purposes,  and  at 
the  present  time  does  not  think  it  will 
manufacture  it  as  a  commercial  product, 
according  to  its  chief  engineer,  L.  K. 
Gordon. 

R.  S.  Reed,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Brockway  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cortland, 
N.   Y.,  states  that  his  company  is  now 
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building  an  experimental  5-ton  truck 
which  follows  closely  the  lines  of  the 
Class  B  vehicle.  It  intends  to  use  the 
Cass  IB  engine  but  will  substitute  stand- 
ard Tiniken  front  and  rear  5-ton  axles 
and  Brown-Lipe  grearset  and  clutch.  The 
engine  will  have  magneto  ignition  only, 
and  oil  lights  instead  of  those  of  the 
electric  type  will  be  furnished  as  stand- 
ard equipment.  The  selling  price  of  the 
truck  will  probably  be  $4,850.  The  aver- 
age price  of  the  5-ton  truck  offered  on 
the  I'JIO  market  is  $4,647,  according  to 
the  specification.'^  published  in  The  Com- 
MERCiAi,  Vehicle  of  Nov.  1,  1918.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  proposed  price  of  the 
modified  Brockway  Class  B  truck  is  ap- 
proximately $200  greater  than  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  other  5-ton  truck  offered 
on  the  1919  market. 

These  That  Say  "No" 

The  Uiamond-T  Motor  Car  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; the  General  Motors  Truck  Co., 
Pontiac,  Mich.;  the  Granim-Bernstein 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio;  the  Hurl- 
burt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  New  York  City; 
the  Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio;  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Detroit,  and  the  Pierce-Arrow 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  all  state 
that  they  have  no  intentions  of  offering 
either  the  Class  B  war  truck  or  a  modi- 


fied   unit    of    it    upon     the    commercial 
market. 

The  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma, 
Mich.,  under  the  signature  of  E.  F. 
Paepper,  states  that  at  the  present  time 
no  decision  has  been  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  will  place  the  Class  B  military 
truck  on  the  commercial  market  for  the 
year  1919. 

Selden  Says  Good  for  NVar 

The  Selden  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  advises  under  the  signature 
of  ,Iohn  R.  Coleman,  assistant  general 
manager,  that  it  believes  the  Class  B 
military  vehicle  is  the  best  truck  made 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  However,  the  company 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  a  commercial 
proposition  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  a  manu- 
facturing investment. 

Charles  Guernsey,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Service  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Wabash, 
Ind.,  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  engineering  of  the  Class  B  truck 
from  the  time  the  first  samples  were  de- 
livered until  the  armistice  was  signed, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  for  military  pur- 
poses the  Class  B  truck  is  superior  to 
any  vehicle  yet  developed.  He  does  not, 
however,  consider  the  Class  B  truck  as 
feasible  for  commercial  work,  the  reasons 


being  that  the  reiiuirements  of  war  and 
peace  are  entirely  ditforent  and  that  the 
relative  importance  of  vai^ous  factors, 
such  as  the  first  cost,  economy  of  opera- 
tion, reliability,  etc.,  are  equally  entirely 
different  in  the  two  cases.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  Class  B  truck  will  be 
very  generally  adopted  in  the  commercial 
field,  even  though  offered  by  reputable 
manufacturers. 

Sterling  Will  Not  Market  B  Truck 

.■\rthur  C.  WoUensack,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  states  that  his  company 
does  not  contemplate  placing  the  Class  B 
truck  on  the  commercial  market  at  this 
time.  The  Velie  Motors  Corp.,  Moline, 
111.,  has  not  decided  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  will  offer  the  Class  B  truck  on  the  com- 
mercial market. 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima, 
Ohio,  and  the  Indiana  Truck  Co.,  Marion, 
Ind.,  have  also  stated  that  they  do  noi 
contemplate  offering  either  the  Class  B 
truck  or  a  modification  of  it  upon  thi- 
commercial  market.  The  only  one  of 
the  seventeen  assemblers  who  had  the 
first  two  orders  for  these  vehicles  who 
has  not  been  heard  from  as  we  go  to 
press  is  the  United  States  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  1 


Southern  Negro  Cotton  Growers  Buying  Light  Trucks 


WITH  ;S5-cent  cotton  as  the  stimulant, 
the  small  farmers  of  Georgia  have 
suddenly  found  themselves  with  more 
money  than  ever  before.  This  condition, 
together  with  the  shortage  of  cotton 
pickers  and  farm  labor  generally,  due 
to  the  war  drafts,  has  caused  them  to 
purchase  motor  equipment  for  the  haul- 
age of  their  goods  into  the  nearby  market 
centers. 

S.  G.  and  C.  S.  Zipperer,  who  own  the 
Ford  truck  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  operate  a  farm  at  Marlow, 
Ga.,  on  the  share-and-share  plan,  with 
the  middle-aged  darky  shown  driving  the 
truck. 

Marlow  is  about  15  miles  from  Savan- 
nah, and  before  the  truck  was  purchased 
it  used  to  take  almost  a  full  day  for  a 
team  of  mules  to  make  the  trip  into 
Savannah  and  back  to  the  farm. 

Ford  Increases  Transportation   Work 

With  the  Ford  three  and  even  four 
trips  have  been  made  in  the  same  time. 
All  sorts  of  green  goods,  potatoes,  corn 
and  even  occasionally  cattle  and  live- 
stock are  hauled  in  addition  to  cotton 
during  the  picking  season  of  that  crop. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
Ford  is  shown  loaded  with  an  equivalent 
of  two  bales  of  seed  cotton.  It  is  pic- 
tured waiting  its  turn  at  Floyd's  ginnery 
in  Savannah.  At  the  time  this  is  writ- 
ten the  truck  had  been  waiting  its  turn 
at  the  gin  for  over  4  hours  because  one 
of  the  gins  at  the  plant  had  broken  down 
and  thus  made  all  the  waiting  vehicles 
shift  their  line  to  one  gin  in  operation. 

This  condition  of  long  waits  at  the 
ginneries     is    general    in     Georgia     and 


throughout  the  South,  and  must  be  im- 
proved before  there  will  be  any  radical 
increase  in  the  number  of  motor  trucks 
handling  seed  cotton.  When  a  truck  has 
to  wait  in  line  2  or  3  hours,  it  losses 
all  its  advantages  of  speed  as  compared 
with  the  mule.  When  there  is  plenty 
of  hauling  to  be  done  it  obviously  does 
not  pay  to  allow  the  truck  to  stand  idle 
for  such  long  periods. 

The  greater  use  of  light  trailers  with 
light-weight  bodies  of  large  volumetric 
dimensions  which  can  be  hauled  to  the 
ginneries,  placed  in  line  and  then 
maneuvered    by    h.nnd    under    the    pneu- 


matic tubes  which  automatically  suck 
up  the  cotton  and  deliver  it  to  the  gins, 
may  help  to  solve  the  problem  by  taking 
the  motor  truck  out  of  the  waiting  line 
and  permitting  it  to  do  other  hauling 
while  the  cotton  on  the  trailer  is  being 
ginned.  The  truck  could  collect  other 
goods  to  be  carried  on  the  return  trip 
back  to  the  farm  territory  during  the 
ginning  period  and  call  for  the  trailer 
later  in  the  day.  At  the  present  time 
what  trucks  are  used  in  the  work  are 
mostly  of  1  to  2-ton  capacity.  The  lower 
priced  trucks  in  this  classification  are 
the  most  popular. 


Waiting    behind    a 
their  greater 


s    a    thankless   job.      Delays   of    trucks    at    the    gin    prev 
hauling   local   cotton   by  the   Southern   negro   farmers 
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Three  Small  Trucks  Enable  Savannah  Owner  to 
Enter  New  Business  and  Increase  Income 

Experience  of  Cord  Wood  Dealer  Indicates  How   Crackers,  thie 
Yankees  of  the  South,  Must  Be  Educated  Before  Buying  Trucks 

By    Joseph    Husson 


THE  use  of  three  trucks  has  enabled 
B.  S.  Wells  of  Savannah.  Ga.,  to  enter 
a  new  business  and  increase  his  yearly 
income  by  from  33  to  50  per  cent.  He 
was  originally  engaged  in  selling  cord 
wood  to  householders  in  the  city  of 
Savannah,  and  employed  mules  to  haul 
his  wood  from  the  railroad  sidings  to  his 
saw-mill  in  the  city,  wheie  it  was  cut  into 
commercial  lengths  and  finally  delivered 
to  his  customers  on  order. 

.\s  far  back  as  July,  1917,  he  began  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  the  labor  shortage  in 
the  South  due  to  general  war  conditions 
but  more  particularly  on  account  of  the 
establishment  of  two  shipyards  above 
Savannalron  the  Savannah  River.  Nig- 
gers who  in  pre-war  days  earned  $2  a 
day  have  doubled  their  income  to  $4  a 
day  as  common  laborers  in  the  shipyards. 
To  do  more  work  w-ith  a  smaller  number 
of  men,  he  purchased  a  Ford  1-ton  worm- 
driven    truck    during    the    latter    part    of 

1917  and  has  since  increased  his  fleet  by 
the   purchase   of   another   Ford   truck   in 

1918  and    one    1-ton    Garford    truck    in 
August,  1918. 

Farm    .Now    Profit    .Maker 

While  Mr.  Wells  had  for  several  years 
oivned  a  3-5  acre  farm  at  Tatesville,  Ga., 
about  3  miles  out  of  Savannah  on  the 
.Middle  Ground  Road,  he  had  never  paid 
much  attention  to  it  as  a  business  propo- 
sition and  it  served  only  to  supply  a  part 


of  his  own  family's  needs  in  green  goods 
products.  With  the  increase  of  the  price 
of  cotton  to  35  cents  a  pound,  it  became 
evident  that  he  could  make  his  farm  a 
profit  producer  provided  he  had  some 
ready  means  to  get  his  products  into 
Savannah. 

Speed  of  Trucks  Great  Advantage 

He  accordingly  planted  20  acres  of  cot- 
ton which  has  produced  twenty  bales  dur- 
ing this  season,  or  at  the  average  of  1 
bale  to  the  acre.  By  the  substitution  of 
his  three  motor  trucks  for  the  eight  head 
of  mules  previously  owned,  he  has  been 
able  to  handle  all  of  his  wood  business  in 
Savannah  and  besides  haul  all  of  his 
own  cotton  into  town.  When  the  trucks 
are  not  fully  occupied  in  either  of  these 
two  classes  of  work,  they  are  used  to 
haul  manure  on  a  contract  basis.  The 
trucks  are  used  from  November  to  April 
principally  in  wood  haulage  and  delivery, 
from  April  to  August  on  manure,  and 
from  August  to  November  on  cotton. 

As  an  example  of  the  great  work 
ability  of  his  trucks  as  compared  with 
mules,  one  of  his  Fords  recently  hauled 
between  2800  and  3000  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  from  his  farm  to  Floyd's  gin  and 
was  back  to  his  saw  mill  in  Savannah  in 
2  hours.  Due  to  the  speed  of  his  truck, 
this  trip  was  made  after  the  usual  work- 
ing hours,  beginning  at  5.30  p.  m.  and 
erlding  at  7.30  p.  m.     It  would  have  taken 


T  mpartments    of    this    body    enable    three    different    kinds    of    cord    wood 

to    _-   -.^:..^j    at   once   without   mixing.      If   long    lengths   of   wood   are  to   be   handled, 

all  three   of   the   crosswise   stake   members   are    removed.      The    body   was   worked   out 

by   B.   S.   Wells  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and   is  mounted  on   a   1-ton   Ford  truck 


one  man  and  a  pair  of  mules  a  full  day 
to  have  done  the  same  work  on  account 
of  the  slow  pace  of  the  mules. 

The  cost  of  doing  the  work  by  truck 
was  only  one-third  as  much  as  by  mules. 
The  cost  of  doing  the  work  by  mules 
would  have  amounted  to  about  $7.06  and 
was  only  $2.47  by  truck,  excluding  over- 
head charges  in  each  case.  The  mule  cost 
is  made  up  of  $2  to  feed  two  mules  a  day; 
two  men  at  $2.50  a  day  each  or  $5  and 
6  cents  for  interest  and  depreciation  on 
the  mules  at  a  cost  of  $300  for  the  two 
mules  and  the  wagon.  By  truck  it  cost 
27  cents  for  gasoline  at  6  miles  per  gal- 
lon on  the  (i-mile  trip;  $1  for  2  hours' 
work  for  two  men;  15  cents  for  oil  and 
5  cents  for  interest  and  $1  for  deprecia- 
tion on  the  truck,  giving  a  total  truck 
cost  of  $2.47  as  compared  with  the  $7.06 
by  mule  power. 

Crackers  Must  Be  Educated 

While  Mr.  Wells  has  realized  the  bene- 
fits of  motor  truck  transportation  for 
hauling  seed  cotton  to  the  Savannah 
gins,  his  neighbors,  commonly  called 
"Crackers,"  have  not.  This  is  amusingly 
indicated  by  a  recent  incident  where  Mr. 
Wells  offered  to  haul  the  seed  cotton  for 
one  of  his  "Cracker"  neighbors  who  lives 
17  miles  out  of  Savannah  on  the  Ogee- 
chee  Road.  He  offered  to  do  the  work 
at  cost  merely  to  have  return  loads  for 
his  trucks,  but  the  farmer  could  not  be 
convinced,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  agreed  to  deliver  it  to  the  gin  within 
3  hours. 

Instead  he  hitched  up  one  of  his  own 
mules  and  left  his  farm  at  midnight  Fri- 
day, arrived  at  the  gin  7  hours  later; 
waited  all  day  Saturday  to  have  the  cot- 
ton ginned  and  finally  got  back  to  his 
farm  Sunday  at  5  p.  m.,  after  having 
to  stand  the  expense  of  hiring  a  room 
Saturday  night  and  paying  for  the 
stabling  of  his  team.  This  farmer  prac- 
tically took  2  full  days  out  of  his  pro- 
ductive farm  time  to  do  a  job  with  mules 
which  by  truck  would  have  taken  only 
3  hour.s. 

While  Mr.  Wells  is  now  receiving  his 
lumber  in  carload  shipments  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  fact 
that  he  owns  his  trucks  will  protect  him 
in  his  supplies  should  the  railroad  cars 
generally  used  for  the  work  be  diverted 
to  other  essential  materia!  hauling. 

Mr.  Wells  may  eventually  have  to  use 
his  trucks  to  haul  in  the  unsawed  lumber 
from  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of 
Savannah.     Already  there  are  indications 
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that  the  railroad  service  will  not  be  as 
good  during  the  winter  of  1918-1919  as 
it  was  last  year.  Should  these  condi- 
tions of  car  shortages  become  serious, 
Mr.  Wells  will  have  gained  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  his  competitors  who  have 
not  motorized  and  who  had  intended  to 
utilize  the  railroads  as  heretofore  for 
getting  their  wood  into  the  city. 

Special  Bodies  Used 

Each  of  the  trucks  is  equipped  with  a 
special  body,  which  is  divided  into  three 
compartments  in  those  fitted  on  the  two 
Ford  trucks  and  divided  into  eight  com- 


partments on  that  fitted  on  the  1-ton 
Garford.  Each  body  is  made  up  of  perma- 
nent cross  members  with  removable 
stake  sections  which  fit  between  the  cross 
members  and  form  compartments,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  holding  one-eighth 
of  a  cord  of  cut  wood.  In  case  6-  to  8-ft. 
lengths  of  wood  are  carried  in  place  of 
the  sawed  variety,  the  side  stakes  are 
removed  and  the  wood  laid  crosswise  in 
the  Body  and  extending  out  beyond  the 
body  edges  on  both  sides. 

These  bodies  were  designed  particu- 
larly for  wood  delivery  but  serve  almost 
as    well    for    carrying    the    seed    cotton 


hauled  in  from  Mr.  Wells'  farm  to  the 
Savannah  ginnery.  When  the  cotton  is 
carried,  it  is  packed  down  compactly  into 
each  of  the  sections  so  that  approximate- 
ly 3000  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  two  bales  of  compressed  cotton, 
can  be  handled  at  one  time.  Not  as  great 
a  weight  of  wood  can  be  accommodated, 
since  each  of  the  divisions  only  holds 
one-eighth  of  a  cord,  which  weighs  about 
350  lb.  On  the  Ford,  with  the  three  com- 
partments, the  weight  of  wood  usually 
carried  is  1400  lb.,  while  on  the  Garford 
with  its  eight  compartments  the  average 
wood  load  is  2800  lb. 


Field  for  Trucks  of  Great  Tractive  Ability 

Ordinary  Trucks  Work  Only  Seven  Months  a  Year  in  Montana 


FOR  ordinary  city  conditions,  the  trac- 
tion afforded  by  the  two  rubber-shod 
rear  wheels  of  the  average  motor  truck 
is  sufficient.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  skid  chains  during 
snowy  or  muddy  weather,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  the  trucks  are  seriously  impeded 
by  climatic  conditions. 

New    England,    for    example,    has    an 
I  enormous    fleet    of    thousands    of    motor 
trucks   that  travel  from  city   to  suburb, 
I  delivering  goods.    Department  stores  de- 
I  liver   by   motor   truck   within   a   20-mile 
I  radius  from  the  city  of  Boston.    It  is  not 
\  generally   realized    by    those    who    enjoy 
)  this  service  just  how  essential  the  splen- 
did  modern  highways  are,  for  they  are 
'  fundamentally  what  make  such  splendid 
service  possible. 

Ordinary  Trucks  Fail  in  Montana 

Boston's  splendid  fleet  of  motor  trucks 
would  be  useless  in  the  State  of  Montana 
from  December  to  May.  The  winter  snow 
from  December  to  March,  and  the  spring 
thaw,  followed  by  rain  nearly  every  day 
in  June,  put  the  roads  in  such  shape  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  city 
roads  a  motor  truck  is  of  little  com- 
mercial value. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  Montana  and 
other  states  where  similar  conditions  ex- 
ist will  consent  to  wait  until  the  high- 
ways are  improved,  similar  to  those  of 
New  England,  before  enjoying  the  year- 
round  use  of  motor  trucks.     It  would  be 


much  less  costly  to  build  a  machine  to 
meet  the  present  conditions  than  to  at- 
tempt to  even  partially  macadamize  Mon- 
tana. 

What  then  must  and  will  be  the  out- 
come of  this  condition?  Surely  a  new 
type  of  truck  will  be  developed  with  su- 
perior tractive  qualities. 

Government  .Makes  Tests 

Already  a  few  steps  have  been  taken 
in  this  direction.  The  government  has 
made  exhaustive  tests  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  type  of  truck  or  tractors  are 
most  suitable  for  heavy  artillery  work. 
A\]  sorts  of  machines  were  tried  under 
variable  tractive  conditions.  The  four- 
wheel  driven  truck  proved  to  operate 
very  well  on  roads  in  muddy  condition, 
still  with  a  good,  powerful  motor  this 
type,  in  some  cases,  spun  its  wheels  until 
the  frame  rested  on  the  ground. 

Wide  steel  wheels  were  tried  with 
chains  or  cleats  attached.  These  also  did 
well,  but  it  was  still  possible  to  spin 
the  wheels  into  the  soil  until  the  machine 
became  mired   in  the  soft  muddy  roads. 

The  most  successful  experiments  dur- 
ing the  government  tests  were  those 
made  with  truck-laying  machines.  Owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  traction  area  con- 
tinuously applied,  these  machines  were 
able  to  pull  the  big  guns  through  bog 
holes  that  were  impassable  for  horses. 

To  date  these  machines,  which  are  built 
mostly  for  farming  purposes,  seem  to  be 


the  only  type  that  have  superior  traction 
to  that  possessed  by  a  horse.  However, 
most  of  these  machines  are  designed 
chiefly  for  farming  purposes,  and  are  too 
wide  and  much  too  slow  for  practical 
hauling.  , 

Another  type  of  machine  recently  man- 
ufactured is  one  that  combines  the  track 
laying  machine  and  standard  truck  fea- 
tures. This  type  should  be  very  useful 
and  should  he  able  to  operate  very  satis- 
factorily under  conditions  impossible  for 
commercial  use  of  trucks,  standard  equip- 
ped. Although  enjoying  the  full  benefit 
of  the  track-laying  type  drive,  this  ma- 
chine is  able  to  obtain  a  speed  of  0  to  8 
miles  per  hour  with  a  7-ton  load.  The 
price  of  the  machine  is  very  high  owing 
to  its  being  manufactured  in  compara- 
tively small  quantities. 

Field  for  Future  Use 

Trucks  of  this,  or  some  other  type  with 
superior  tractive  qualities,  will  no  doubt 
be  manufactured  in  large  (juantities  and 
at  a  moderate  figure  in  the  near  future. 

The  field  for  this  new  type  of  truck  is 
almost  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than, 
that  enjoyed  by  the  high-speed  city  truck. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  road  freighting  and 
ore  hauling,  etc.,  are  awaiting  a  truck 
with  the  necessary  tractive  abilities  to 
work  the  year  round  in  such  states  a.i 
Montana.  Utah  and  Idaho,  and  many 
other  districts. 


Tricks  of  this  type,  with  track-layers  In   place  of  the  ordinary    rear  wheels,  can  be  used  all  year  around  under  all  kinds  of  road 
^^^Mit;^^^    i_   ,..•!.   c»,»i>.    ric    iunn«3na     Utah   and    Idaho,   where  the   minlna   industries   offer  areat  
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;  type,  with  track-layers  In   place  of  the  ordinary    rear  wheels,  can  be  used  all  year  around  under  all  kinds  of  road 
such   States   as    Montana,   Utah   and    Idaho,   where  the   mining   industries   offer  great   possibilities  for  further  sales 
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Trucks  Solve  California  Chrome  Ore  Problem 


Fleet  of  Twenty-Four  2^-Ton  Fageols 
Hauls  Ore  from  Mines  to  the  Nearest 
Railroad  Siding  About  65  Miles  Away 


One  of  the  chrome-hauling   Fageols  off  the  runway.     Th»  old  mountaineer  is  about  to  suggest 
his  "hosses"  as  a  means  of  getting  it  out  of  its  difficulties,  but  It  extricated  itself 


HAULING  7  tons  of  chrome  ore  at  a 
time  over  a  65-mile  haul  from  the 
mines  to  the  railroad  before  the  winter 
snows  block  the  road  is  the  tremendous 
task  set  by  the  government  authorities 
for  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  2% -ton  Fageol 
motor  trucks  used  in  upper  California. 

The  fleet  of  Fageol  trucks,  under  the 
direction  of  Contractors  Benjamin  H. 
Maddox  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  and  H. 
W.  Rohl  of  Sacramento,  has  been  operat- 
ing on  this  haul  from  the  Seiad  Valley 
chrome  mines,  near  the  California-Ore- 
gon line  in  Siskiyou  County,  to  Hombrook 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Since  about  the  middle  of  last 
.August  these  trucks  have  performed  a 
large  part  of  the  task  set  them  by  the 
srovemment,  but  there  still  remains  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  ore  yet  to  haul. 

Chrome  Ore  Big  War  N«ed. 

Before  the  war  chrome  ore  was  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  being 
shipped  as  ballast  at  a  comparatively  low 
freight  rate,  and  reached  the  Eastern 
smelting  centers  at  a,}ow  cost  without  a 
long  rail  haul.  Now,'  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous demands  for  shipping  bottoms, 
this  practice  has  been  discontinued.  Val- 
uable supplies  such  as  sugar  and  wheat 
are  being  shipped  in  all  bottoms  avail- 
able beyond  those  used  in  the  army  trans- 
portation service,  and  for  carrying  food 
stuff's  to  our  Allies  and  the  Belgian  suf- 
ferers.  The  result  is  that  there  has  been 


a    favorable    development    of    our    own 
chrome  ore  deposits  in  process. 

The  United  States  used  150,000  tons  of 
chrome  ore  .last  year.  Domestic  mining 
operations  had  acquired  sufficient  head- 
way to  produce  only  48,000  tons  annually. 
There  are,  however,  chrome  ore  deposits 
in  the  United.  States  capable  of  filling 
the  entire  need  of  the  mineral.  Probably 
two-thirds  of  the  chrome  ore  needed  last 
year  was  mined  in  the  United  States. 

California  Supplies  Need 

As  in  so  many  instances,  California 
again  stepped  to  the  fore  as  a  leader  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  production  of 
chrome  ore  needed  for  Government 
purposes  came  from  California  and 
southern  Oregon,  and  of  this  Pacific 
Coast  production  about  90  per  cent 
came  from  Siskiyou  County,  California, 
in  which  the  Seiad  Valley  properties  are 
located.  All  of  that  tremendous  tonnage 
will  be  transported  over  a  65-mile  road 
of  the  very  roughest  sort  by  the  fleet  of 
24  Fageol  2y2-tonners. 

There  are  three  important  mines  in 
the  Seiad  Valley  district.  Two  of  these 
are  being  operated  by  J.  F.  Reddy  of 
Medford,  Ore.  These  mines  are  generally 
known  as  the  Black  Beauty  Mines  in  the 
Seiad  Valley  and  the  Lucky  Boy  Mines 
out  of  Hamburg.  The  other  mine  of  im- 
portant capacity  in  the  Seiad  District  is 
operated  by  Samuel  H.  Dolbear. 


Chrome  ore  is  ordinarily  found  in  small 
pockets.  A  deposit  that  would  produce 
more  than  2,000  or  3,000  tons  of  high 
grade  ore  is  quite  unusual,  although  there 
are  in  this  Siskiyou  County  mineral  belt 
deposits  that  already  have  produced  more 
than  this  amount,  and  are  still  apparently 
far  from  being  exhausted. 

Chrome  ore  deposits  are  invariably  lo- 
cated high  up  in  the  mountains.  The  ore 
is  mined  by  hand.  Mining  operations  are 
comparatively  simple — more  in  the  na- 
ture of  quarrying  than  the  customary 
gold  mining  operations.  The  ore  is  piled 
on  the  dumps  at  the  mine,  and  is  either 
trammed  or  sledded  down  the  steepest 
places  to  bunkers  or  loading  platforms 
from  which  the  trucks  receive  it.  The 
higher  the  grade  of  ore,  the  greater  its 
weight. 

Transportation  Vital  Need 

The  most  vital  need  in  the  production 
of  chrome  ore  at  present  is  transporta- 
tion, because  practically  every  important  ^ 
chrome  ore  deposit  in  the  United  States 
is  far  removed  from  the  nearest  railroad 
lines.  As  indicated,  the  mining  opera- 
tions are  relatively  simple,  but  the  ore  is 
of  comparatively  no  value  unless  it  can 
be  transported  to  a  railroad  and  shipped 
East  to  the  smelters. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
other  contractors  operating  motor  trucks 
to  solve  this  transportation  problem.  It 
meant   hauling    a   minimum    tonnage    of 
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ore  per  day  at  a  t-ost  that  would  not  be 
prohibitive  to  miners,  and  would  show 
fair  profit  to  the  contractors.  Apparently 
the  reason  for  failure  on  the  part  of  oth- 
er contractors  has  been  the  total  absence 
of  a  business  organization  for  handling 
the  trucks  between  the  mines  and  the 
railroads.  Benjamin  H.  Maddox,  who 
owned  fifteen  heavy-duty  motor  trucks 
before  he  took  this  chrome  ore  hauling 
contract,  is  one  of  the  best  known  truck- 
ing contractors  in  California.  His  success 
is  largely  due  to  the  cai-efuUy  planned 
system  of  handling  his  work,  and  the  per- 
fect working  of  that  system  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  trusted  truck  oj  - 
erators,  dispatchers  and  mechanics. 

The  transportation  of  several  thousand 
tons  of  chrome  ore  in  a  period  of  approx- 
imately 100  days  over  a  mountain  road  of 
65  miles  means  that  those  trucks  will 
register  455,000  ton-mile.-;  before  they 
will  have  completed  their  task.  It  means 
also  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  haul  75 
tons  per  day,  in  order  to  get  the  required 
amount  out  beore  snows  make  the  roads 
impassable. 

Largest  Fleet  in  Ore  Work 

So  far  as  known  there  is  no  other 
trucking  operation  in  the  United  States 
of  this  character  or  of  this  magnitude.  It 
is  believed  that  the  twenty-four  Fageol 
trucks  operating  on  the  haul  comprise  the 
largest  fleet  of  the  same  make  hauling 
ore  any  place  in  this  country,  which  prob- 
ably means  in  the  world.  Aside  from  the 
hauls  conducted  by  the  government,  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  the  largest  and  the 
most  comprehensive  motor  trucking  op- 
eration ever  undertaken  in  the  United 
States.  Both  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  trucks,  the  road  conditions  and  the 
value  of  the  material  to  be  transported 
make  it  a  Iftrculean  task. 

The  road  conditions  are  serious  and 
hazardous  because  the  road  follows  up 
the  canyon  of  the  Klamath  River.  It  is 
an  old  post  road  that  reached  from  Horn- 
brook  to  the  coast  and  was  originally  an 
Indian  trail.    .According  to  reports  it   is 
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Map  shotwing  the  location  of  the  chrome  ore  mines  in  California  near  the  Oregon  line. 
The  roads  the  trucks  use  in  bringing  out  the' ore  are  shown  In  black 


not  so  much  more  than  that  now.  It  is 
narrow  for  practically  its  entire  dis- 
tance, except  the  upper  8  miles  leading 
into  Hornbrook  station  which  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Highway  to  Portland. 
.As  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  the 
road,  it  takes  5  to  7  hours  for  a  passen- 
ger car  to  traverse  the  entire  distance  of 
(i5  miles. 

Road  Conditions  Severe 

The  river  road  had  been  used  by  wagon 
and  passenger  cars  for  many  years,  and 
there  are  well  defined  ruts  quite  close  to- 
gether as  a  result.  The  rear  wheels  of  the 
trucks  being  broader  than  the  ruts,  are 
forced  to  ride  on  the  sides  of  the  tires. 
Very  serious  tire  wear  and  greatly  in- 
creased expenses  of  operations  are  a  con- 
sequence. The  ordinary  solid  tire  makes 
about  fifteen  round  trips  or  1950  miles 
before  it  falls  off.  With  trucks  formerly 
used  by  other  contractors  on  this  haul, 
no  such  mileage  was  obtained. 

Some  of  this  additional  tire  mileage  is 
attributed  to  the  patented  spring  oiling 
system  of  the  Fageol  trucks,  which  feeds 
the  lubricant  automatically  from  the  re- 
servoir   spring    suspension    castings    by 


Unloading   the   chrome   ore  from    one   of  the    Fageol   trucks   into  freight   cars   on   the 

Southern    Pacific   Railroad   at   Hornbrook,  Cal.,  the   location  of  which   is  shown   in  the 

map   at  the   top   of  this   page 


wick  and  capillary  attraction  and  thus 
keeps  the  springs  up  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  flexibility.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  the  load  rides  more  easily,  and  the 
road  shocks  are  absorbed  by  the  springs 
rather  than  being  transmitted  through 
the  wheels  to  the  frame  and  motor  mech- 
anism. The  trip-hammer  action  of  the 
chrome  ore  load  on  stiff  and  unlubricated 
springs  is  more  nearly  eliminated  and  the 
trucks  are  handled  more  easily  on  the 
narrow  roads. 

The  contractors  get  approximately  $75 
per  round  trip  of  130  miles.  They  are  op- 
erating day  and  night  and  one  truck 
makes  three  round  trips  in  2  days.  This, 
of  course,  is  accomplished  by  the  continu- 
al relay  of  drivers. 

Contractors  Operate  on  System 

The  business-like  system  with  which 
Contractors  Maddox  and  Rohl  are  making 
a  success  of  the  Hornbrook-Seiad  Valley 
chrome  haul  is  illustrated  by  the  careful 
way  in  which  they  have  planned  the  haul. 
A  camp  was  established,  at  Oak  Bar,  a 
little  settlement  about  midway  between 
the  mining  district  and  Hornbrook. 
Trucks  are  operated  in  trains  of  five  to 
ten,  and  the  dispatch  is  so  timed  that  one 
section  leaves  Oak  Bar  camp  for  the 
mine  as  the  other  leaves  for  Hornbrook. 

No  truck  driver  is  permitted  to  oper- 
ate a  truck  for  more  than  8  hours.  This 
is  because  of  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
narrow  river  canyon  road.  Only  a  nar- 
row margin  exists  between  the  almost 
perpendicular  bank  of  the  river  and  a 
ijuick  drop  into  the  water  below.  One 
in.^tant's  glance  at  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery almost  invariably  results  in  a  head- 
long splash  into  the  rushing  waters  of 
the  Klamath  River.  A  drowsy  driver  is 
.ilmost  certain  to  get  a  long  rest  or  a  per- 
m;inent  sleep  by  going  over  the  bank. 
Tonsequently  the  business  organization 
maintained  by  Maddox  and  Rohl  centers 
on  the  control  and  attention  that  the  driv- 
ers must  give  their  driving  at  all  times. 
and  for  the  entire  distance.  If  such  at- 
tention is  given  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
truck  leaving  the  road. 

Drivers  Work  on  Schedule 

System  in  trucking  operations  is  an  es- 
sential part  in  the  handling  of  drivers 
and  care  of  the  truck.    Both  Mr.  Maddox 
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The    first    two    Fageol    trucks    o 


ler   the    route    from    the    Seiad    Valley    mines   to   the    Hornbro 
:rucks   is  of  2'  2-ton   capacity   and   each  carried   a   full   load   of 


Each    of  the 


and  Mr.  Rohl  have  made  careful  observa- 
tions in  tliis  regard.  At  Oak  Bar  Camp, 
there  are,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  truck 
drivers  employed,  the  camp  boss,  who  is 
in  charge  of  all  mechanical  work  and 
truck  inspection,  and  a  train  boss  for 
each  group  of  trucks  on  the  road. 

Before  being  permitted  to  leave  on  a 
trip,  each  truck  is  given  a  careful  inspec- 
tion. The  drivers  are  allowed  1  hour  a 
day  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
general  condition  of  their  trucks.  As 
nearly  as  possible  the  drivers  are  made 
up  in  relay  teams,  operating  one  par- 
ticular truck.  A  bonus  system,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  wage,  has  been  arranged 
and  it  is  possible  for  these  drivers  to 
make  as  much  as  $1  per  day  extra  for 
bringing  their  trucks  into  camp  on  sched- 
ule and  in  the  best  mechanical  condition. 

When  actual  mechanical  repairs  are 
necessary  or  the  tires  must  be  replaced, 
etc.,  such  work  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
mechanics  who  form  an  important  part 
"of  the  contractors'  organization.  How- 
ever, each  truck  is  inspected  by  the  camp 
foreman  before  it  leaves.  If  it  is  not  in 
perfect  condition  to  make  the  trip,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  leave,  and  the  driver  is 
then  required  to  put  it  in  condition  on  his 
own  time.  Most  of  the  drivers  have  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and 
take  pride  in  maintaining  their  trucks 
in  the  best  operating  condition. 

Sixteen  Hours  Per  Trip 

The  round  trip  requires  Ki  hours,  and 
it  is  usual  practice  to  make  three  round 
trips  in  2  days.  The  haul  is  up-grade 
from  the  Seiad  Valley  mines  to  Horn- 
brook  and  requires  8  hours  from  the  Oak 
Bar  Camp  to  the  mine  and  return  with  a 
load,  and  8  hours  from  the  camp  to  Horn- 
brook,  returning  to  camp  empty.  When 
it  is  possible  the  trucks  are  given  a  back 
haul  of  supplies,  important  mine  machin- 
ery and  other  equipment.  Drivers  are 
glad  to  get  such  a  load,  as  it  makes  the 
trucks  ride  much  easier  over  the  rough 
road. 


The  ore  bodies  on  the  trucks  are  4  feet 
wide,  12  feet  long  and  14  inches  deep.  The 
full  load  of  chrome  weighs  from  2%  to  4 
tons,  and  because  of  the  character  of  the 
road,  the  trucks  must  necessarily  operate 
at  a  low  rate  of  speed.  It  has  been  deemed 
advisable  by  Contractors  Maddox  and 
Rohl  to  operate  their  Fageol  trucks  on 
this  haul  with  a  load  of  more  than  the 
factory  rated  capacity,  and  they  carry  3 
tons  of  chrome  ore  each  in  addition  to 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

While  none  of  the  grades  on  the  road 
are  prohibitive,  there  are  many  sharp 
pitches  for  distances  of  200  or  .SOO  yards. 


These  are  stiff  grades  and  are  very  rough 
rutted,  and  try  the  truck's  power  to  the 
utmost. 

Passing  is  extremely  difficult  because 
of  the  narrow  road.  Loaded  trucks  have 
the  right  of  way,  and  frequently  a  truck 
driver  must  back  for  the  distance  of  Vz 
mile  or  more  to  let  a  load  of  chrome 
go  by. 

At  present  the  government  authorities 
have  forty  men  working  on  the  road  in 
an  endeavor  to  make  it  suitable  for  win- 
ter hauling,  and  it  is  understood  that  an 
appropriation  of  $1.5,000,000  to  improve 
the  road  has  been  made. 


Advantages  of  the  Motorized  Mails 


POSTMASTER  BURLESON,  in  his  an- 
nual report  to  Congress,  stated  clearly 
the  many  advantages  of  the  motor  truck 
in  mail  service  in  the  following  terms; 

"The  act  making  appropriation  for 
Postal  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  having  provided  a  specific 
appropriation  with  which  to  conduct  ex- 
periments in  the  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicle truck  routes,  the  expenses  of 
operating  the  eight  existing  routes  pre- 
viously operated  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  inland  transportation  of  the 
mails  by  star  routes,  is  now  paid  from 
the  specific  appropriation. 

"While  a  portion  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  mail  matter  carried  on  these 
routes,  particularly  transit  mail,  should 
I)roperly  be  credited  to  other  branches 
of  the  service,  yet  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  quicker  dispatch  and  more  direct  and 
expeditious  delivery  can  be  effected, 
patrons  are  expressing  a  preference  for 
this  service  in  forwarding  mail  matter 
of  all  classes,  hence  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  should  properly  be 
credited  to  the  motor  vehicle  mail  serv- 
ice. 


"Owing  to  the  experimental  nature  of 
the  motor  vehicle  truck  service,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  await  the  stabilization 
of  the  service  before  discontinuing  other 
existing  mail  routes  or  mediums  of  ap- 
plying mail,  which  it  could  supplant; 
hence  the  economies  effected  in  this  di- 
rection are  not  "as  great  as  they  other- 
wise would  have  been. 

"However,  during  the  period  Dec. 
I,  1917,  to  June  .30,  1918,  an  annual 
saving  has  been  effected  of  $4,478.12  by 
the  discontinuance  of  star,  railway  mail 
service,  mail  messenger  and  electric  car 
service,  which  it  has  superseded. 

"A  total  number  of  105  trucks  is  re- 
quired to  serve  the  patrons  of  routes  al- 
ready established. 

"A  standardized  truck  has  been  adopted 
for  use  on  these  routes,  which  is  also 
adapted  for  use  in  all  mail  branches  of 
the  Postal  Service,  and  four  of  these 
trucks  have  been  constructed  and  are 
ready  for  delivery. 

"As  provided  in  section  8  of  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  act,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  turned  over  to  this  department 
the    chassis    of   two    army    trucks.   Type 
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A  A,  and  they  are  now  in  service.  A  fur- 
ther extension  of  this  service  will  pro- 
vide use  for  a  large  number  of  vehicles 
when  no  longer  necessary  for  military 
purposes,  and  other  chassis  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  War  Department,  no  doubt, 
from  time  to  time. 

Supplies  Patrons  with   Data 

"An  essential  feature  of  this  service 
is  the  commercial  convenience  of  the 
patrons,  supplying  them  with  data  and 
information  concerning  points  where  they 
can  secure  the  best  products  and  com- 
modities at  the  least  cost.  Postmasters 
at  offices  on  the  routes  are  reporting  to 
the  department  each  week  the  local  retail 
prices  received  by  farmers  and  producers 
for  their  commodities.  These  data  are 
compiled  and  disseminated  through  the 
public  press  weekly. 

"In  the  light  of  this  experience,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  through  or  trunk  line 
routes  of  an  approximate  length  of  50 
miles  each — to  connect  one  with  the  other 
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— extending  out  from  the  larger  consum- 
ing centers,  through  productive  terri- 
tory contiguous  to  such  centers  and  re- 
moved from  direct  established  lines  of 
transportation,  and  to  then  connect  with 
the  trunk-line  routes  lateral  or  feeder 
routes. 

There  are,  approximately,  150,000 
miles  of  improved  highways  now  avail- 
able for  trunk-line  routes,  and  several 
thousand  localities  in  which  lateral  or 
feeder  routes  in  productive  territory  can 
be  operated  throughout  the  year.  It 
has  been  instrumental  in  creating  a 
coalition  of  all  of  the  work  of  the 
Postal  Service,  making  a  directly  con- 
nected collection,  distribution  and  trans- 
portation system  which  was  not  pos- 
sible under  the  old  contract  system.  The 
contract  system  in  the  larger  cities  also 
developed  a  constant  friction  between  the 
contractor  and  the  local  postal  officials 
which  is  now  completely  eliminated  and 
which  has  been  replaced  by  harmony  and 
co-operation. 


Giant  Truck  an  Ice  Saver 


WASTE  of  some  sort  can  be  louml 
generally  in  all  forms  of  business. 
It  is  especially  so  in  the  ice  trade,  where 
the  profits  of  many  concerns  are  allowed 
to  decrease  considerably  because  of  the 
meltage  on  their  delivery  vehicles  be- 
tween the  loading  depot  and  the  house 
or  place  of  business  of  the  customer. 

The  Thomasville  Ice  &  Mfg.  Co.. 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  found  that  it  was  losing 
money  due  to  the  large  volume  of  ice 
which  melted  on  its  horse  delivery 
wagons  in  the  hot  Georgia  climate.  By 
applying  ingenuity  to  the  matter  and  by 
purchasing  a  2,000-pound  Giant  truck, 
the  company  has  reduced  the  value  of 
losses  of  that  character  to  an  almost 
inappreciable  amount. 

Before  the  purchase  of  the  motor  truck 
it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  company 
to  load  each  of  its  horse  wagons  w-itli 
its  capacity  load,  linve  it  deliver  this  on 


its  regular  route  and  llieii  return  tn  the 
railroad  siding  at  which  the  ice  was  un- 
loaded from  freight  cars  for  its  next 
load.  C)n  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
trips  of  the  day  the  wagon  had  to  make 
a  much  longer  run  to  its  first  delivery 
stop  than  in  the  first,  and  it  was  on  the 
later  trips  particularly  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ice  meltage  occurred. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  truck  none 
of  the  wagons  are  allowed  to  return  to 
the  loading  platform  for  their  second, 
third  or  fourth  loads  of  the  day,  but  in- 
stead the  truck  with  a  full  load  is  sent  out 
to  meet  them.  Due  to  the  greater  speed 
of  the  truck  as  compared  to  the  wagons, 
the  ice  meltage  is  not  so  serious  and 
each  wagon  has  a  fresh  supply  whenever 
needed.  The  truck  is  shown  receiving 
its  load  from  railroad  cars  on  a  siding 
in   the  accompanying  illustration. 
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Over  2.5UU  Motor  Stages 
in  California 


By  H.  A.  and  H. 


Crafts 


IN  the  short  space  of  'A  years  motor  bus 
staging  in  California  has  developed  to 
large  proportions.  To-day  more  than  2500 
buses  are  employed  in  the  business.  Ex- 
tensive lines  of  travel  have  been  estab- 
lished within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State. 

Taking  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region '\ 
as  a  central  point,  stage  lines  extend  as 
far  north  as  the  town  of  Redding  and 
south  as  far  as  San  Diego,  with  Los  An- 
geles as  the  center  of  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia traffic. 

Two  main  parallel  lines  run  un  nml 
down  the  state,  one  linp  following  thg 
coast  and  another  thrmifrV,  »hp  vnlloj 


Giant   receiving   its   load  direct   from   freight  cars 


eys  nf 

the  Sacramento  and  S;in  -Inj^q^iin,  Jqto 
the  Sierras  the  stage  lines  penetrate  as 
far  as  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

The  California  motor  hn-^  hnH  it^  or- 
igin in  the  iitnev  hnsinp.;^  This  latter 
industry  rose  and  flourished  Tor  a  time. 
But  a  determined  fight  was  made  against 
it  by  the  street  car  interests,  which 
brought  strong  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  latter,  sid- 
ing with  the  trolley  lines,  legislated  the 
jitneys  out  of  business. 

The  jitney  owners  still  owned  their  ma- 
chines, which  had  cost  them  much  money, 
and  which  they  did  not  fancy  abandon- 
ing. So  they  sought  new  fields,  and  hit 
upon  the  stage  business.  They  started 
out  with  a  few  machines  to  try  out  the 
experiment.  They  at  first  mapped  out 
short  runs,  putting  on  the  road  a  few 
Fords  and  Maxwells.  The  fir.st  line  out 
of  Oakland  went  down  as  far  as  Hay- 
wards,  some  fifteen  miles. 

Theji  certain  railroad  interests  raised 
an  opposition,  and  like  the  trolley  people, 
endeavored  to  put  the  newly-started  mo- 
tor truck  stage  off  the  map.  But  the' 
stage  folks  took  their  case  before  the 
State  Railroad  Commission,  which  proved 
to  be  not  such  a  pliant  tool  of  the  cor- 
porations as  had  the  average  city  council, 
and  the  stage  men  were  given  a  full 
standing  under  the  state  laws  as  common/ 
carriers;  but  of  course,  were  asked  to) 
conform  to  certain  rules  and  regulations,  j 

The  motor  stage  owners  thus  won  out 
over  the  vested  interests;  and  what  was 
more,  they  got  a  chance  to  play  even  with 
the  trolley  lines  to  a  certain  degree,  as 
their»lines  in  many  cases  paralleled  those 
of  the  street  cars.  For  instance,  the  line 
from  Oakland  to  Haywards  parallels  for 
the  entire  distance  the  line  of  the  Oak- 
land Traction   Co. 

All  the  bus  drivers  are  under  bonds 
for  good  service  and  careful  driving;  con- 
sequently very  few  accidents  occur.  Care 
is  taken  to  secure  good  drivers  for  all  of 
the  vehicles,  and  they  are  paid  good 
wages,  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  day. 

The  average  speed  of  the.se  motor 
stages  is  about  30  miles  per  hour  and 
while  no  attempt  is  made  to  beat  railroad 
time,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  stage 
arrives  first.  The  average  fare  is  about 
2%  cents  per  mile. 
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Trucks  Save  Money  Hauling  Hogs  in  St.  Louis 


Inter-City  Movement  of  Live  Porkers 

by  Motor  Quicker  and  Cheaper 

Than  bv  Rail  or  Street 


A  feiv  of  the  hogs  rained  in  Carroll 

'.bounty.  Miss.,  and  formerly  shipped 

to  St.  Louis  by  rail,  6?(t  rjow  carried 

by  truck 

ONCE  upon  a  time  little  pigK.v  went 
to  his  death  on  foot.  He  was  driven 
through  the  muddy  and  slushy  streets, 
in  hot  weather  and  cold,  rain  or  shine. 
Not  infrequently  he  would  stampedt 
from  his  brothers  down  some  side  street 
and  had  to  be  chased  many  blocks  be- 
fore he  could  be  brought  back,  not  with- 
out kicks  and  blows.  Sometimes  he  could 
slip  out  of  the  herd  unnoticed  by  his 
drivers  and  wander  through  the  boule- 
vards, streets  and  alleys.  This,  of  course, 
meant  a  loss  to  the  owner. 

Other  mishaps  often  occurred,  such  as 
taking  a  plunge  into  the  Mississippi 
when,  by  accident,  in  crossing  the  bridge 
he  would  tumble  in.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  North  St.  Louis  man  who,  on  re- 
tiring for  the  night,  opened  his  front 
window,  which  was  not  frfr  from  the  side- 
walk. His  home  happened  to  be  situated 
on  a  street  where  hogs  were  driven  by 
during  the  night.  About  midnight  an 
assignment  of  hogs  came  along.  One  of 
the  animals,  probably  feeling  gay  on  this 
last  journey  of  his  young  life,  strayed 
away  from  the  rest,  climbed  over  the 
window  sill  and  deposited  his  250  pounds 
on  the  floor  of  the  gentleman's  parlor. 
On  awakening  in  the  morning  and  per- 
ceiving the  hog,  Mr.  St.  Louisan  was 
more  pleased  than  surprised.  As  the 
packing  house  apparently  did  not  miss 
the  piggy,  and  no  one  claimed  it,  he  im- 
mediately butchered  it  and  had  free  pork 
for  the  next  few  months. 

I>ater  little  piggy  became  more  for- 
tunate. He  was  sent  from  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  a  packed 
freight  car.  But  that  jolted  him  up  so 
that  when  he  was  taken  off  the  car  and 
driven  to  his  destination  he  could  hardly 
keep  up  the  pace  that  was  set  for  him. 
Then,  too,  after  he  had  arrived  at  market 
he  had  lost  several  pounds  of  his  highly 
prized  pork.     He  was  hot  and  tired,  and 


One 


if  the  5-ton  Pierrc-Arruics  used  in  moving  hogs  in  St.  Louis.     It  has 
a  double-decked  body,  with  the  porkers  carried  on  two  levels 


had  to  lie  kept  at  least  a  day  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  packer  until  he  was  cool 
enough  to  slaughter. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  ancient  porker, 
but  no  more.  To-day  little  piggy  rides 
to  his  death  in  a  motor  truck — a  live- 
stock limousine  as  it  were.  He  is  gently 
loaded  into  a  cool,  comfortable  double- 
decked  motor  truck  at  the  stock  yards 
without  exertion  on  his  part.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  rest  quietly  until  he  is  let  slide 
down  from  either  his  upper  or  lower 
berth  onto  the  floor  of  the  death- 
chamber. 

Saving  43  Cents  Per  Hog 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle?  Only  this, 
that  the  new  or  motor  truck  method  of 
transporting  hogs  saves  43  cents  per  hog, 
or  a  total  of  $13,760  a  year  in  St.  Louis 
alone. 

The  packing  companies  did  not  devise 
this  new  method  of  transportation  for 
the  conv.enience  of  the  hog,  but  for  im- 
portant economic  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  they  had  to.  The  necessity  for  a 
different  system  of  delivering  the  hogs 
from  the  national  stock  yards  of  East 
St.  Louis  to  the  various  packing  firms 
in  St.  Louis  arose  when  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  driving  of  live-stock 
through  the  St.  Louis  streets  was  en- 
forced. 

In    the    second    place,    the    enormous 


amount  of  pork  saved  by  motor  truck* 
transportation  induced  the  packers  to 
make  permanent  what  was  begun  more 
or  less  as  an  experiment. 

Trailers  and  Double-Decked  Bodies 

Thirdly,  the  contrast  between  the  de- 
pendability and  regularity  of  the  motor 
truck  system  and  the  old  slip-shod 
method  that  seldom  if  ever  delivered  the 
goods  on  time  showed  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  packers  as  to  which  was  the  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  means  of  transportation. 

The  Packers'  Transportation  Co.,  which 
introduced  the  new  method  at  St.  Louis 
about  4  months  ago,  uses  an  8-ton  Frue- 
hauf  trailer,  with  a  double-deck  body 
17  X  7  ft.,  connected  by  means  of  a 
Martin  rocking  fifth  wheel  to  a  Gary 
31/2 -ton  truck  chassis. '  One  such  unit  has 
been  in  operation  for  several  months  and 
two  more  are  being  arranged  for  by  the 
Gary  Motor  Truck  Sales  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 
The  Packers'  Transportation  Co.  confines 
its  business  to  moving  hogs.  The  Gunn 
Transfer  Co.  has  come  into  the  field 
also,  with  several  double-decked  Fierce- 
Arrow  trucks  on  which  are  mounted 
crate  bodies.  These  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  months  and  have  proven 
highly  profitable  successors  to  the  rail 
and  foot  method  of  moving  hogs. 

Before  this  new  method  was  intro- 
duced  the   hogs   had   either   been   driven 
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over  the  Free  Bridge  and  thence  throujrh 
the  streets  on  foot  to  the  slaughter 
houses,  or  were  shipped  by  rail  to  the 
Bremen  Avenue  Yards  in  North  St.  Louis 
and  then  driven  to  the  packing  firms  in 
the  western  or  southern  sections  of  the 
city.  Under  this  system  each  hog  lost 
about  2  lb.  during  this  first  and  last 
Marathon  run  of  his  life.  When  the 
number  of  hogs  shipped  in  a  year  and 
the  price  of  pork  are  considered,  this 
loss  amounts  to  something  worth  think- 
ing of.  The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered 
in  St.  Louis  alone  amount  to  :!2.000  a 
year. 

43  Cents  Saved  by   Truck 

The  saving  on  each  hog  that  is  moved 
by  motor  truck  over  the  hog  moved  by 
the  rail  and  foot  route  is  exactly  43 
cents.  As  1000  hogs  are  moved  across 
the  Mississippi  River  each  hog-slaugh- 
tering day  the  motor  truck  accomplishes 
a  saving  of  .?4.i0  on  each  such  day,  or  a 
saving  of  $13,700  in  a  year. 

By  the  old  method,  the  packer  had  to 
keep  the  hogs  for  a  day  or  so  at  his  ex- 
pense because  they  could  not  be  slaugh- 
tered immediately  on  arrival  on  account 
of  the  overheated  condition  of  their 
l)odies.  This  is  another  saving  gained 
through  use  of  the  motor  truck.  The 
truck  delivery  system  brings  the  hogs 
cool  and  in  normal  condition  to  the  pack- 
ing house  floor. 

The  trucks  make  about  6  trips  a  day. 
and  cover  a  little  more  than  12  miles 
each  trip,  making  a  daily  average  of 
more  than  72  miles.  One  load  consists 
of  from  70  to  100  live  hogs,  or  a  full 
freight  carload;  a  total  weight  of  from 
14.000  to  20,000  lb.,  or  a  value  of  from 
$248,500  to  $3.55,000.  The  packers  of  St. 
Louis  hope  to  see  the  commercial  vehicle 
put  into  early  use  in  transporting  other 
live-stock,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  etc., 
which  could  be  done  at  a  similar  saving. 
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vhen   the   car  shortage   was   most   pronounced 


■^y   to   he  operated 


Kentucky  Wagon  Mines  Saved  by  Trucks 


(■XIZHEN  the  Fuel  .Administration 
J  »V  ordered  the  railroads  to  furnish  no 
(more  cars  to  the  wagon  coal  mines,  or 
Ithose  that  were  located  a  distance  from 
jthe  railroad,  necessitating  a  haul  to  the 
Ispur,  the  Di.xie  Bee  Line  Coal  Co.,  Mor- 
Iton's  Gap,  Ky.,  would  have  been  closed 
{l)ut  for  the  purchase  of  a  2-ton  Federal 
ftruck.  The  truck  enables  it  to  load  a 
jcar  promptly  and  it  is  getting  its  pro 
jrata  of  cars  along  with  the  larger  mines. 
During  the  month  of  June,  the  truck 
loaded  twenty-one  cars.  '  A  45-ton  car 
can  easily  be  loaded  in  (!  hours,  hauling 
the  coal  about  one  mile.  The  record  load 
is  60  tons  loaded  in  i)  hours.  The  truck 
has  shown  a  saving  in  actual  cash  over 
wagon  loading.     Teams  loaded  a  car  for 


60  cents  per  ton  or  $30  per  car.  The 
truck  loads  for  $11.43  per  car,  including 
all  items.  This  saving  of  $18.57  per  car 
amounts  to  $334.26  per  month  for  eigh- 
teen cars. 

O'Bryant,  Browning   &   Medlock   oper-J 
ate  another  such  mine  nearby,  hauling  toj 
the  same  spur.     They  followed  the  Dixie! 
company's   lead  and  their  2-ton   Federal  I 
is  doing  just  as  good  work  for  them.     Ii  j 
is  shown  at  the  spur  with  the  Dixie  Bee' 
Line    truck    in    the    accompanying    illus- 
tration.   One  day  their  truck  hauled  1380 
bushels,  loading  a  car  of  100,000  lb.  ca- 
pacity, notwithstanding  they  had  heavy 
rains   and   had   to   use   chains — "a   thing 
vou  would  hardly  expect  possible,"  adds 
Ml-.  Hrown-ng. 


2f 
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i  lu\    Also  .Served   Who   Did   .Not  (jet  Across* 


The   army  proved   a   great  school   tor  truck   mechanics  and   drivers.     Many  such   men,  even  though  they   did   not 
get  overseas,   will   be   better  citizens   and   will   return   to    civil   life  ready   to  find   their  niche   In   the   great   devel- 

-'   ^^-    •-  =  -' — •*-   ♦-^«*«/,.-*^*i«n    "'hich   we    are    now    entering.      The    boys    seen    above    are    being 

nbulance    depot    in    Allentown,    Pa. 
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General   view  of  the   Packard   truck   school.     To  the  right 
are    shown    the    various    component    parts    of    the    chassis 
which     merit  especial  attention  on  the  part  of  the  embryo  » 
truck    drivers 


Packard  Truck  School  Embodies 
Many  Big  Ideas 

New  York  Packard  Co.  Is  Conducting  a  Course  of 
Practical  Instructions  of  Gr-eat  Value 


WHEN  more  than  a  year  ago  T.  H. 
Smith,  manager  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Engineering  Department  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company  of  New 
York,  conceived  the  project  of  a  school 
for  drivers  of  Packard  trucks,  he  had  a 
really  big  idea  lying  somewhere  at  the 
back  of  his  brain.  This  idea  has  since 
taken  definite  shape  and  its  practical  ac- 
complishment is  embodied  in  the  Pack- 
ard Truck  School. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  func- 
tion of  such  a  school  is  to  teach  men  to 
drive,  and  when  a  man  becomes  a  pas- 
sable driver  the  school  considers  that  its 
duty  is  at  an  end.  The  Packard  school 
is    something   altogether   different. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  Packard  truck 
school  there  are  complete  indoor  and  out- 
door courses  of  instruction  in  mechanical 
construction  and  in  the  art  of  driving,  but 
in  addition  to  these,  its  possibilities  as  a 
medium  for  the  more  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  those  things  that  tend  to  improve 
commercial  relatinn.ships  in  the  truck 
field,  to  make  for  greater  efficiency  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  actual  truck 
driver  but  on  the  part  of  those  individ- 
uals with  whom  his  work  brings  him  in 
contact,  are  given  full  opportunity  for 
development.  , 

The  Packard  school  course  is  primarily 
open  to  owners  of  Packard  trucks,  to 
Packard  drivers  who  are  sent  by  their 
owners  and  to  mechanical  superintend- 
ents having  charge   of   Packard   trucks. 


An  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  drivers 
of  concerns  operating  a  fleet  of  trucks 
of  which  only  a  proportion  are  Packards. 
Any  driver,  even  if  he  operates  a  truck 
of  another  make,  who  is  sent  to  the  school 
by  the  owner  of  such  a  fleet  is  perfectly 
welcome.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  in- 
curred either  by  the  owner  or  the  driver. 
During  the  time  the  regular  indoor 
lessons  are  proceeding  periodical  visits 
are  paid  by  the  principal  executives 
of  the  Packard  Company.  These  visits 
are    in    the    pursuance   of   the   policy    of 


Packard  Truck  School 
High-Lights 

Practical  training  by  expert 
instructors  free  of  charge  to  el- 
igible men. 

Periodical  talks  by  executives 
on  the  broader  matters  of  trans- 
portation problems  and  possibili- 
ties, etc. 

An  insistence  that  no  man 
shall  receive  the  school's  O.K.  un- 
til he  is  absolutely  proficient  as 
a  driver  and  can  take  intelligent 
care  of  his  truck. 


truck  education  along  broad  lines,  and 
informal  talks  are  given  on  such  subjects 
as  the  possibilities  of  motor  transport, 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the 
speeding  up  of  road  transportation,  etc. 

It  is  significant  of  the  importance  the 
truck  school  possesses  in  the  eyes  of  the 
executive  of  the  Packard  company  when 
it  insisted  that  every  one  of  its  salesmen 
must  attend  until  thoroughly  proficient 
both  from  the  mechanical  and  driving 
points  of  view. 

Before  a  man  can  be  accepted  as  a 
student  he  must  have  the  card  shown 
herewith  properly  filled  in;  before  he  can 
leave  the  school  with  the  rank  of  a  fully 
fledged  and  capable  driver  it  is  necessary 
that  the  obverse  of  the  card  (also  illus- 
trated) be  filled  in  and  countersigned  by 
the  instructor.  When  the  Packard  com- 
pany is  satisfied  that  a  man  will  do  credit 
to  his  teaching  and  therefore  to  his  em- 
ployer and  his  truck  it  obtains  a  license 
for  him,  but  not  until  then. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  sections; 
an  evening  class  consisting  of  five  indoor 
sessions  being  followed  by  an  outdoor 
class  at  which  driving  is  taught.  The 
indoor  classes  are  designed  primarily  for 
men  who  can  already  drive,  and  the  other 
class,  which  is  optional  for  men  who  can 
drive  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  em- 
ployers, is  for  novices. 

It  is  noteworthy  of  the  system  that 
greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  actual  main- 
tenance and  adjustment  of  mechanical 
units  than  on  the  constructional  features 
of  such  parts.  In  other  words,  it  is  con- 
tinually impressed  upon  the  men  that  an 
absolute  essential  to  good  driving  is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  of,  say,  carbureter  operation, 
rather  than  a  scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  theories  of  vaporization  of  com- 
b'stible  mixture. 
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PACKARD  TRUCK  SCHOOL 


Outdoor  lojtruction — Packard  Service  Building,  Que^ru  Boulevard  at  Hill  Street, 
Long  Island  CltY 
I.Wp.tn.ia>i>.m. 


Driv«r  muat  ilan  hen  In  Ownat 


Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  York 


Indoor  Lfsso^ 

Date  Started . 


Outdoor  Lessons 
Date  Started 


Remarks 


Before   a    man   can    gain   admittance   to  the   Packard    school   this  card  must  be  tilled  In  (left).     Before  he  can  leave  the  school 
as   a    full-fledged    and    competent   driver   the    obverse   of   the   card    (right)    must   bear  the   Instructor's   signature 


The  indoor  course  consists  of  lessons 
on  fundamental  principles,  mechanical 
construction,  periodical  lubrication,  car- 
buretion,  i^ition,  cooling  system  inspec- 
tion, general  lubrication,  daily  inspec- 
tion, etc.,  and  in  connection  with  the 
lubrication  lessons  a  remark  of  one  of 
the  Packard  exev^utives  is  indicative  of 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  practical 
knowledge  is  imparted.  He  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  truck  chassis  used  in  the 
school,  "That  chassis  is  more  thoroughly 
lubricated  than  any  other  in  America." 
The  fact  is  that  every  man  attending  the 
class  is  given  an  oilcan  and  told  to  find 


and  lubricate  every  part  needing  lubri- 
cation— moreover,  he  is  kept  at  this  job 
until  he  has  learned  the  position  of  every 
oil  cup,  etc.,  so  thoroughly  that  he  simply 
cannot  forget  them. 

Lessons  Continued  Till  Mastered 

Another  feature  of  the  indoor  classes  is 
that  each  man  is  expected  to  continue  his 
indoor  lessons  until  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly mastered,  whether  the  feat  be  ac- 
complished in  five  days  or  five  weeks. 

Outdoor  lessons  are  given  from  the 
Packard  service  station  at  Long  Island 
City.      The   course   consists  of   teaching 


Price  is  the  chief  instructor.  On  the  walls  are  drawings  and  diagrams  which  se 
to    Illustrate    lectures    on    mechanical    construction 


the  control  of  levers  and  pedals,  the  con- 
trol of  the  steering  wheel,  the  rules  of 
the  road  and  driving  in  normal  and  con- 
gested traffic. 

During  the  outdoor  lessons  strong  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  necessity  for  not 
only  the  required  skill,  but  the  driver's 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  warrant 
the  placing  in  his  care  of  a  valuable 
motor  truck. 

There  has  been  a  very  serious  shortage 
of  skilled  drivers  during  the  war,  owing 
to  the  absorption  of  practically  all  the 
efliicient  men  by  the  army  transport 
service.  The  fact  that  many  men  are 
now  returning  from  overseas  does  not 
materially  affect  the  situation  for  the 
reason  that  the  transport  service,  from 
the  nature  of  its  duties,  will  undoubtedly 
be  among  the  last  to  be  demobilized.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  factors  which  prompted  the  Packard 
people  to  develop  the  school  to  the  utter- 
most in  order  to  relieve  the  tension  by 
raising  the  driving  standards  of  the  semi- 
trained  men  who  took  the  places  of  those 
who  were  called  into  service.  Another 
reason  undoubtedly  was  that  of  stimulat- 
ing the  interest  and  improving  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Packard  test  of  transporta- 
tion efficiency  which  commences  to-day 
and  in  which  $17,640  in  cash  prizes  will 
be  awai'ded  to  drivers,  accountants  and 
shipping  clerks.  Of  course,  the  school  is 
an  established  institution  run  in  the 
interests  of  what  is  known  among  the 
Packard  staff  as  "the  big  Packard  fam- 
ily.'' It  is  equipped  to  give  400  lessons 
per  week  and  its  popularity  keeps  it  busy. 

There  is  nothing  experimental  in  the 
Packard  truck  school;  it  has  been  in 
operation  for  over  a  year,  and  results 
have  proved  that  it  is  established  and 
operated  along  lines  conducive  to  the  full 
realization  of  its  mission.  A  glance 
through  the  records  amply  proves  its 
utility  in  a  practical  way.  Less  fuel  used 
per  mile,  more  attention  to  lubrication 
and  adjustments  and  consequently  re- 
duced operating  costs,  all  show  that  the 
graduates  of  the  Packard  school  are  in- 
dividual advertisements  of  its  efficiency. 
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One  of  the   White  tr 


ceived   the  Croix   de  Guer 


White  Trucks  Get  Croix  de  Guerre  from 
France  for  Great  Endurance 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
warfare  the  transport  equipment  of 
an  army  has  been  commended  in  the 
orders  of  the  day  for  the  valuable  serv- 
ice rendered  under  the  stress  of  battle. 
This  action  is  very  gratifyinjr  to  Ameri- 
cans in  that  the  trucks  so  honored  were 
American  made  and  some  had  been  in 
service  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

The  copies  of  the  citations  for  the  dis- 
tinguished service  performed  by  the 
French  motor  transport  units  using 
American-made  motor  trucks  have  re- 
cently been  received  in  this  country.  Ac- 
companying the  citations  was  an  award 
of  the  much-coveted  Croix  de  Guerre  to 
the  First  and  Second  Groupements,  each 
operating  500  or  more  White  trucks,  made 
by  the  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
used  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Head- 
quarters Reserve  No.  1.  Later  this  en- 
tire reserve,  operating  2.500  Whites,  was 
recognized  by  a  similar  citation. 

The  orders  of  the  day  read:  "For  the 
finest  military  spirit"  and  "the  best  qual- 
ities of  endurance"  in  moving  200,000 
troops  to  the  front  in  a  few  days,  many 
of  them  a  distance  of  over  100  miles. 

The  task  was  tremendous,  the  crisis 
very  grave.  A  supreme  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  German  advance  last 
March  on  the  British  front.  Without 
this  unprecedented  movement  of  Frencli 
reserves  right  into  the  teeth  of  the  fight- 
ing the  issue  might  have  been  serious 
indeed  for  the  Allies. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  drivers  to 
remain  at  their  wheels  24  hours  at  a 
time.  One  groupement  operated  200 
•  hours  out  of  240.  Another  was  on  con- 
stant duty  for  60  hours. 


Most  of  the  White  trucks  participat- 
ing were  war  veterans,  some  of  them 
having  been  in  continuous  field  service 
since  1914.  After  4  years  of  war  these 
units  performed  feats  which  enabled 
their  organizations  to  win  the  Croix  de 
CJuerre. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  in.stance  in 
French  military  history  or  any  other  of 
a  truck  formation  receiving  such  a  high 
honor.  In  forwarding  copies  of  the  cita- 
tions the  commanding  officer  made  the 
following  comment:  "It  is  natural  that 
the  little  White  was  ahead  to  merit  a 
reward  of  this  importance."  The  cita- 
tions read  as  follows: 
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ARMIES    OF    THE    NORTH    AND 
NORTH-EAST 

General  Headquarters 

Ciiininand   of   the   Rear   Automobile 

Service 

Order  No.  323  (Groupement  No.  1) 

IMckeii  Unit  having  participated  in  all  im- 
ptiitant  transports  of  the  motor  truck  serv- 
ice, in  the  course  of  which  it  has  distinguished 
itself  by  its  fine  performance. 

During  the  present  operations,  under  the 
energetic  and  able  command  of  Captain 
Guionin,  the  entire  French  and  Indo-Chinese 
personnel  showed  proof  of  the  finest  military 
spirit  and  the  greatest  endurance,  providing 
without  interruption  the  transportation  of 
I  loops   up   to   the   line  of   battle. 

Order  No.  349   (Groupement  No.  1) 

The  Regulation  Unit  of  the  Reserve  No.  1, 
under  command  of  Captain  Arristin.  has 
rendered  conspicuous  services  in  participating 
successively  in  the  organization  and  the  work 
of  the  Regulating  Truck  Commissions  of 
Meaux,  of  Montidier,  and  of  Clermont. 
Under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  unit  distinguished  it- 
self by  its  activity  and  self-sacrifice,  fulfilling 
its  missiion  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its 
strength,  and  remaining  till  the  end  on  the 
Held   of   battle. 

Order  No.  374   (Groupement  No.  2) 

Matchless  Unit,  unequalled  in  discipline, 
endurance  and  enthusiasm,  executed  l)rilliant- 
ly  the  transportation  of  several  divisions, 
pushing  as  far  as  the  battle  line. 

Particularly  it  distinguished  itself  on 
March  20,  1918,  in  bringing  at  top  speed  on 
the  very  battle  ground  a  division  picked  up  at 
the  railroad  terminal.  2 — On  April  5,  in 
bringing  on  another  point  of  the  battle  line 
two  fractions  of  divisions,  although  the  Unit 
had  already  been  working  36  hours  without 
interruption.  3 — Paraded  on  April  6,  in  per- 
fect formation,  after  having  been  at  thei 
wheel   60  hours  without  relief. 

Citation  (Truck  Reserve  No.  1) 

Picked  unit  wIulIi,  .•-ince  the  beginning  of 
mio,  participated  in  .-ill  tlie  important  trans- 
ports of  troojis  in  Artois.  in  Champagne,  at 
Verdun,  o?i  the  Aisne  and  in  Picardie.  From 
March  to  June,  1!I18,  under  the  direction  of 
Commandant  Stenbock,  has  given  an  example 
of  endurance  and  coolness  in  providing  oti 
the  very  line  of  fire,  with  perfect  oi'der,  the 
landing    of    more    than    twenty    divisions. 


They   were   operated 
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Wisconsin  Truck  Axles  Are  Built  in  Six  Sizes 

All  Are  of  Worm-Driven  Type— Housings  Are  Single-Piece  Malleable  Castings- 
Worm  Mounting  Is  Semi-Steel  Casting,  Which  Also  Carries 
Gear.  Differential  and  Bearings  in  Unit 


ALINE  of  worm-driven  truck  axles, 
built  by  the  E.  B.  Hayes  Machinery 
Corp.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  includes  six  models 
suitable  for  trucks  of  1,  lV->,  2,  2',i,  3  to 
'iVi  and  5  tons  load  capacity.  These  are 
all  produced  upon  similar  engineering 
and  constructional  principles,  the  varia- 
tion between  the  different  models  beintj 
in  the  capacity  of  the  several  parts. 
Each  part  is  designed  to  bear  its  correct 
relation  to  the  truck  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  form  an  element. 

Housings  are  single-piece  ribbed  mal- 
leable castings  of  tested  strength  and 
rigidity,  and  factory  tests  and  inspec- 
tions are  conducted  with  such  thorough- 
ness that  the  manufacturers  aver  they 
have  never  had  a  housing  crack  or  break 
in  service. 

The  worm  mounting  consists  of  a 
massive  semi-steel  casting  which  carries 
the  complete  worm  and  gear  set,  the  dif- 
ferential and  the  bearings.  Owing  to 
this  unit  form  of  construction  perma- 
nent and  accurate  relative  alignment  of 
the  various  parts  is  assured,  and  the  en- 
tire assembly  can  be  lifted  easily  from 
the  axle. 

Worms  are  made  of  special  steel,  car- 
bonized, ground  and  polished  to  a  glass- 
smooth  surface.  An  alloy  of  bronze,  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  used 
for  the  worm  gear  and  is  polished  simil- 
arly. 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin  differentials  are 
used  in  all  axles,  and  the  designer  has 
in  each  case  specified  that  this  equip- 
ment be  over-size  in  relation  to  the  rated 
capacity  of  the  axle. 

Shafts  are  also  over-size  and  are  ma- 
chined from  forged  chrome  nickel  steel. 
Under  heat  treatment,  it  is  stated,  they 
show  an  ultimate  torsional  strength  of 
from  200,000  to  250,000  lb.  to  the  square 
inch.  Strom  bearings  are  u.sed  through- 
out. These  are  of  extra  large  capacity 
so  that  a  fully  adequate  margin  of  safety 
is  insured  under  all  operating  conditions. 


Wisconsin    housings   are    ribbed    to    afford    maximum    strength.      Brake    shoes    are 

semi-flexible    and    the    concentric    drums    are    practically    contained    within    the 

wheel  felloe.     Service  brakes  are  unusually  large 


Shafts  are  mounted  on  four  bearings, 
two  opposed  at  each  end,  and  may  be  re- 
moved easily. 

Wisconsin  axle  brake  construction  pos- 
sesses several  features  of  interest.  The 
drums  are  concentric  and  so  are  prac- 
tically contained  within  the  felloe  of  the 
wheel.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  provide  service  brakes  of  un- 
usually large  dimensions.  The  brake- 
shoes  are  semi-flexible,  so  that,  when  ex- 
panded by  the  cam,  they  press  equally 
in  all  directions.  For  this  reason  they 
operate  with  maximum  efficiency. 

Other  features  of  the  line,  each  of 
which  possesses  an  importance  all  its 
own  for  the  truck  operator,  are  the  ac- 
cessibility of  the  spring  clip  nuts,  the 
separated   and   bushed   brake-shafts,   the 


Wisconsin  worms  are  made  of    special  steel 
and    worm-gears   are   alloy    bronze 


kVisconsin  rear  axles  have  housings  coi 
from  wheel  to  wheel.     Means 


isisting  of  a  single  piece  casting  extending 
ire  taken   to   prevent   escape   of   oil 


special  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  the  perfect  operation  of  the  lubricat- 
ing system  and  the  means  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  lubricant  creeping  out  past  the 
wheel  bearings  and  onto  the  brake-shoe? 
and  tires. 

All  of  the  parts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  worm,  bearings  and  differential,  are 
machined  in  the  Hayes  plant.  This 
course,  together  with  the  ultra-careful 
testing  and  inspection  methods  adopted, 
tends  to  assure  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  accuracy  and  interchange- 
ability. 

Each  axle  is  designated  by  an  identifi- 
cation number:  Model  800  D  represents 
the  1-ton;  800  E,  the  lV4-ton;  800  C,  the 
2-ton;  900  A,  the  2%-ton;  900  B,  the 
.3-3 '/2 -ton,  and  1000  A,  the  .5-6-ton.  All 
Wisconsin  axles  are  sold  under  a  full 
sense  of  the  manufacturer's  responsibil- 
ity to  his  customer  that  perfect  satisfac- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  consistent  with  first-class  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  is  furnished. 

The  plant  of  the  Hayes  Corp.  is  of 
modern  construction  and  is  fully  equipped 
with  up-to-date  machine  tools  especially 
adapted  for  the  rapid  and  economical 
production  of  Wisconsin  axles,  which  are 
the  sole  specialty  of  the  company.  Many 
improvements  have  been  incorporated, 
including  the  brake  construction  already 
referred  to.  The  size  of  the  differential 
has  been  increased  ia  the  smaller  axles 
and  the  mounting  of  the  worm  has  been 
I ''ii'signed  in  the  larger  units.  In  all 
1  IS  the  spring  seat  construction  has 
licun  changed  to  facilitate  the  tightening 
of  the  spring  clip  nuts. 

Front  axles  are  not  being  produced  at 
present,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  line  in 
accordance  with  the  rear  axle  models 
will  be  marketed  in  the  near  future. 

These  will  also  be  built  for  service 
under  exacting  conditions. 
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TRICKS    PRODUCED    DURING     1918 

Output  of  2r)0,000  Does  Not  Include  Pas- 
senger Car  Converters 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

With  reference  to  the  production  fig- 
ures you  gave  in  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  for  November  1,  1918,  we  would 
appreciate  knowing  if  the  250,000  trucks 
listed  include  truck  attachments  or  pas- 
senger cars  that  have  been  sent  out 
minus  the  rear  driving  systems  and  have 
had  attachments  fitted  and  sold  as  new 
trucks.— J.  R.  Phillips,  Torbensen  Axle 
Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  production  of  250,000  motor  trucks 
during  the  year  1918  is  based  only  on 
bona  fide  motor  trucks.  It  does  not  in- 
clude attachments  for  passenger  cars 
or  passenger  cars  which  have  been  sent 
out  minus  the  rear  driving  systems  and 
later  sold  as  new  trucks  after  the  attach- 
ments have  been  fitted. 


FORMULA     FOR     URA\VBAR     PULL 

How  to  Figure  Ability  of  Trucks  to  Pull 
Trailers 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  give  me  a  reliable  formula  by 
which  1  may  determine  the  drawbar  pull 
of  a  motor  truck: 

1 — To  pull  a  trailer;  that  is,  how  many 
pounds  drawbar  pull  will,  say,  a  Federal 
3%-tonner  develop  for  ordinary  condi- 
tions? 

2 — How  much  load  in  the  shape  of  a 
carried  load  and  a  loaded  trailer  can  be 
hauled  then  with  such  a  truck?— Horace 
Miller.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

1 — A  convenient  formula  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  drawbar  pull  of  an  aver- 
age motor  truck,  not  new,  follows: 

5.18364  B'SNR 


D 

When  I'  is  the  tractive  power  in  pounds 
B  is  the  engine  bore  in  inches 
a  is  the  engine  stroke  in  inches 
N  is  the  number  of  cylinders 
R  is  the  gear-reduction 
and  D  is   the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  in  inches. 

The  gear-reduction  may  be  taken  at 
any  speed,  depending  upon  which  speed's 
drawbar  pull  is  desired.  For  ordinary 
work,  however,  it  should  Le  taken  in  high. 
The  gear-reduction  referred  to  is  the 
total  gear-ratio  between  the  engine 
crankshaft  and  the  road  wheels. 
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To  solve  this  formula  for  the  Federal 
3%-tonner  we  may  substitute  as  follows: 
B  =  4.5 
S  =  5.5 
JV  =  4 
R  =  10.33 
and  r»  r=  36 

Then   P  = 

6.18364   y4.!;y4SVS5y4X   10.83 
~~  36 

And  solving: 

24,055.189 

=  668.2 

36 
2 — To  determine  the  excess  power 
available  for  trailer  hauling  it  is  first 
necessary  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
tractive  force  represented  by  P  is  neces- 
sary to  move  the  truck  and  its  SVz-ton 
load.  Definite  figures  on  the  weight  of 
the  Federal  chassis  with  a  body  are  not 
available,  but  for  convenience  this  may 
be  taken  at  7000  lb.  The  load,  weigh- 
ing 7000  lb.,  brings  the  total  weight  to 
be  moved  up  to  14,000  lb. 

To  determine  what  this  represents   in 
tractive  resistance,  use  the  formula: 

WX  (OC  +  G)  =R 
When  IV  is  the  total  weight  of  the  truck 
and  load 
CK  is   the   road   friction   coefficient 
G  is  the  grade  in  per  cent 
and  R  is  the  tractive  resistance  in  lbs. 
The  coefficient  of  road   friction   is  ob- 
tained from  the  table  in  the  third  column 
of  this  page.     We  may  take  that  of  an 
ordinary  dirt  country  road,  for  example, 
which  is  0.02.   The  grade  we  may  take  at 
2  per  cent,  the  maximum  for  high  gear. 
Then  substituting: 

W  =  14,000 
OC  =  0.02 
and  G  -  0.02 
Then  R  ^  14,000  X  (0.02  +  0.02) 
And  solving, 

660  —  the  road  resistance. 
Since  we  have  found  that  the  truck 
has  a  tractive  force  of  668  lb.,  sub- 
tracting 560  from  this  we  have  108  lb. 
left  over  for  use  in  hauling  trailers.  To 
determine    what    load    may    be    carried 


with  this  excess  drawbar  pull,  we  have 
but  to  reverse  our  formula: 

W=i<X  +  G)  -^R 
Since  the  trailer  will  have  to  be  drawn 
on  the  same  road  as  the  truck  traverses, 
the  road  resistance  coefficient  and  the 
grade  factor  will  be  the  same.  The  re- 
sistance factor  will  have  to  equal  the 
drawbar  pull,  or  108.  Then  substituting, 
we  have: 

OC  —  0.02 
G  =  0.02 
and  R  —  108 
Then  W  =  (0.02  -f  0.02)  h-  108 
And  solving: 

2700  =  total  weight  of  trailer  and  load. 


Coefficient  of  Road  Friction 

Hard,   level   asphalt 0.0100 

Wood  pavement  0.0116 

Level  macadam 0.0115-0.0300 

Plank  road   0.0090 

Cobble  stones   0.0175 

Good   dirt  road 0.0110-0.0200 

Ordinary   dirt   country  road 0.0200 

Sand     0.2000 

MOTOR  TRUCK  USE  ON  THE  FARM 
STEADILY  GROWING 

Farmer    Finds    Profits    Increasing    with 
Use  of  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 
We  are  interested  in  truck  and  trailer 

operatic"    nn   |hp   fn^"''    p-"'^    ivnnlil    likp   fn 

have  you  refer  us  to  any  ijrtirlps  which 
vou  have  i^'iil'^^rH  rrrantl-i-^  on-  tlii*  srrij- 
"iect. — L.  h;.  Sears,  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Wabash  and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  pub- 
lished the  following  articles  regarding 
the  use  of  motor  trucks  on  the  farm: 

Motor  Trucks  Rural  Express  Routes  in 
.Maryland  Increase  Vital  Food  Produc- 
tion, April  1,  1918,  pages  26  to  28.  In 
this  article  it  is  shown  how  the  farmer 
takes  his  produce  to  market  by  means 
of  the  rural  motor  express  routes. 

Varied  Uses  of  Motor  Trucks  Bring 
Bigger  Profits  to  Enterprising  Farmers, 
April  1,  1918,  pages  21  to  2:!.  This 
article  points  out  how  the  truck  may  be 
used  efficiently  about  the  farm. 

Detroit  Farmer  Finds  Motor  Truck 
Quicker  and  Cheaper  Than  Horses  for 
Delivering  (Joods  to  Market,  July  1,  1918. 
page  25.  .^s  the  title  of  this  article  sug- 
gests, this  is  a  short  story  bringing  out 
the  advantages  of  hauling  by  motor  truck 
over  trucking  with  horses. 
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Motor  Trucks  Making  Good  HaulinK 
Farm  Products  into  Seattle,  Portland 
and  Tacoma,  Sept.  15,  lill8,  pages  24 
and  25.  In  this  article  the  use  of  trucks 
on  the  farms  in  the  P'ar  We.'st  is  broupht 
out  and  the  profits  which  their  owners 
have  reaped  as  a  result  of  their  use  are 
indicated. 


TRUCK  TONNAGE  MOVED  YEARLY 

Estimated    That    202.500,000    Tons    Are 
Handled  Per  Y'ear  by  Motors 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Have  you  any  statistics  on  the  truck 
tonnage  of  America?  If  you  have  will 
you  kindly  send  it  to  us. — John  H.  Crow, 
The  Toledo  Typothetae,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

We  estimate  that  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately 450,000  motor  trucks  in  use 
in  the  United  States  by  January  1,  1919. 
At  an  average  capacity  of  H^  tons  and 
an  average  number  of  three  trips  per 
day,  the  maximum  possible  daily  tonnage 
would  be  2,025,000.  Since  the  average 
truck  is  operated  at  less  than  one-third 
of  its  maximum  carrying  capacity,  the 
actual  tonnage  carried  is  only  one-third 
of  the  above  amount  or  675,000  tons. 
This  would  amount  to  202,500,000  tons 
per  year  of  300  days. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  compare 
this  tonnage  with  that  hauled  by  the 
railroads,  which  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1916,  the  last  year  for 
which  the  records  are  complete,  trans- 
ported 2,418,676,023  tons  of  freight.  This 
includes  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  tonnage  thus  hauled 
by  motor  trucks  is  approximately  8  per 
cent  of  that  hauled  by  the  railroads. 


TWO  WAYS  TO  MEASURE  GRADES 

Difiference  Between  Degree  and  Per  Csnt 
of    Grade   Explained 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

To  settle  an  argument,  will  you  please 
explain  fully  the  degree  and  the  per  cent 
of  grade  on  hills? — J.  J.  Meyers,  New 
York  City. 

To  answer  your  inquiry,  we  will  quote 
as  follows  from  one  of  the  engineering 
data  sheets  of  the  Troy  Wagon  Works 
Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  which  explains  the  dif- 
ference very  well: 

"The  tendency  of  the  man  who 
measures  with  the  eye,  particularly  if 
he  is  not  a  trained  engineer,  is  to  greatly 
overestimate  a  grade.  For  instance,  the 
average  Pittsburgher  is  sure  that  his  city 
abounds  with  20  per  cent  grades  and  is 
indignant  if  you  suggest  that  a  10  per 
cent  grade  is  a  tremendous  rise  even  for 
Pittsburgh.  Yet  the  city  engineer's  pro- 
files show  that  the  best  known  and  most 
feared  grades  in  Pittsburgh  are  only 
around  5  per  cent. 

"Correct  information  on  grades  is  es- 
sential to  a  proper  study  of  most  trans- 
portation problems.  This  is  particularly 
true  as  far  as  trailer  usage  is  concerned. 
Many  a  truck  ovraer,  when  told  that  his 
particular  truck  will  not  handle  trailers 
satisfactorily  on  grades  over  10  per  cent, 
at  once  assumes  the  trailer  ha.=!  no  place 
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in  his  business.     Generally  the  facts  are  The  answers  to  your  questions  in  the 

that   what   he   considers   a    15    per   ceni  order  asked  are  as  follows: 
grade  is  a  5  per  cent  grade,  and  he  has  ,      .        ■  r     >•  m        /^ 

an  excellent  trailer  proposition   without  ^—^^  S'^*'"  °"  P^^e  5  of  The  Com- 

knowing  it.  mercial  Vehicle  for  Jan.   1,  1919,  the 

"Among  many  motor  truck  dealers  and  approximate  number  of  trucks  in  service 

purchasers  there  is  much  doubt  regard-  in  this  country  as  of  that  date  is  480,000. 
ing  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  grade.  2 — The  total  passenger  cars  in  use  as 

Of  course,  a  grade  is  a  hill  or  an  incline,  of  Dec    1,  1918    are  5  945  442 
but  just  how  is  its  'steepness'  measured?  3_The  approximate  production  of  mo- 

Ihe    steepness    is   actually   expressed  .       .       ,      V     ■       -,^,0  orn  ,^aa 

in  terms  of  per  cent,  or  the  ratio  of  rise  ^"^  *'""'=''^  '^"""'^  ^^^^  '''''"  I'oQmd. 
to   distance    traveled.      Thus,    if   a    road 

rises  10  feet  in  every  hundred,  it  pos-  j.    ,.    MAXIMUM  TRiirK   inAn«5 

sesses  a   10  per  cent  grade.     If  it  rises  '  '*'A^'^^'«JM    IKUCK   LOADS 

10  feet  in  every  50   (which  would  be  20  Tractor   and    Four- Wheeled   Trailer   Arc 
feet  in  every  100)     we  would  have  a  20  Considered  as  Two  Vehicles 

per  cent  grade.     The  percentage  of  the 

grade  is  determined  by  dividing  the  ver-  To  the  Editor,  COMMHaiciAL  Vehicle: 
tical  height  which  the  truck  has  been  We  are  subscribers  for  The  Com- 
lifted  by  the  total  distance  required  to  mercial  Vehicle  and  contemplate  using 
rise  to  that  height — assuming,  of  course,  a  7%-ton  truck  with  a  5-ton  trailer  cap- 
that  curves  have  been  eliminated  and  ^'''^  "^  carrying  a-  maximum  total  load 
that  the  hill  is  a  straight  line  The  °^  ^^  ^°"®-  ^^  propose  to  operate  the 
famed    Pike's    Peak    Highway     which    is  °"''*^'^  ^^°"^  """^  <-^a»"teret,  N.  J.,  factory 

12  miles  long  and  rises  some'  6000  feet  ^   "r,"  ,?,^""J-   'l    ^""""^l^^^   ^\J-     .^^ 

\ntn   fhp   »Vv    hoc   o«   o„„,„  J       M  Should   like  to  know   whether   these   two 

In  V  in  n.r^;.nt  ^     ^""^^  "^  ^''^''='««  ^'a"  ^e  Operated  in  a  unit  in  the 

only  10  per  cent.  following  localities: 

Ihere  is  great  tendency  on  the  part  1— Across    the    bridges    spanning    the 

of  many  persons  to  confuse  the  per  cent  East    River    from    New    York    City    to 

of  a  grade  with   its  angle  expressed   in  Brooklyn. 

degrees.     There  is  thus  the  popular  im-  .    2 — Through  the  downtown  traffic  lead- 
pression  that  a  50  per  cent  grade    if  one  '"^  *■"  ^"'^  *''°'"  *^he  Hudson  River  for- 
ever   actually    existed,    is    a    50-degree  '"'^^  ^"n^lZ  "'"'^^y-      ,  xt        ...    ^. 
angle  3— On  the  streets  of  New  York  City, 

•  i  k'  Atr  J  ,     .  including  Brooklvn. 

...   Jrit^'^"  ^""t  ^   1"  approximately  4-On^the  streets  in  the  cities  in  New 

one   of   70   per   cent,   whereas   a    45   per  Jersey. 

cent   grade    is    inclined    at   an    angle   of  5— On  the  state  highways  in  New  York 

about  27  degrees.     In  the  accompanying  State. 

table,  the  grade  in  per  cent  is  given  in  6 — On  the  state  highways  in  the  State 

the   left-hand   column,   while   the   corre-  °^  ^^^  Jersey. — Benjamin  Moore  &  Co., 

sponding  angle   in   degrees   is   shown   tn  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
the  right:  The  answers  to  the  questions  you  have 

D.'FFERENCE     BETWEEN     DEGREE     AND  P"*^  ^^^  ^^   follows : 

PER   CENT    OF   GRADE  i_The     Department     of     Plant     and 

^^^"^^  ^"g'«  Structures,  New  York  City,  advises  that 

10  per  cent 2.8  degrees  it   will    have    to    know    the    total    actual 

15     "       "    [y.  .['..'.'.'.'..    "      8  5        "  weight  of  the   outfit,    including   vehicles 

20     "       "    ..............   11.5        "  3"<^    loads,    and    the    over-all    length    or 

25     "       "    14.5        "  wheelbase  of  the  outfit,  before  it  can  give 

^^     "       "    1^»        ;;  a  ruling  as  to  whether  it  would  be  pos- 

40     "       "    ','//,[] i  '   235        "'  ^'^^^  **  operate  the  train  over  the  East 

45     "       "    \ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'..'.   26!75      "  ^'^^^  bridges. 

50     "       "    30.  "  2 — There  are  no  restrictions  regarding 

^^     ',',       ii    33.3        II  the  use  of  such   an  outfit  in  the  down- 

65     "       '<    '/,]'_,','_[[[  405        "'  '■°^"  streets  leading  to  the  Hudson  River 

70     "       "    ............[.   44^5        "  ferries.     It  is  probable  that  such  an  out- 

75     "       "    48.5        "  fit  will  be  within  the  size  limits  of  the 

100     "       "    90.  "  ferryboats. 

3 — There   are    no   restrictions   against 
operating  such  a  train  in  the  New  York 

1918  TRUCK  PRODUCTION   250,000  City  streets. 

n.,^-  c   vfii-        ij  /^  .  ^ — Same  answer  as  that  for  No   3. 

Over  5  Million   Passenger  Cars  and  c     rpi,^  m,.,.,  v     .    o.  .     ,      i>".  o. 

480,000  Motor  Trucks  in  Use  J  New  York  State  law  covering 

the  operation  of  commercial  vehicles  out- 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle:  ^^^^  "^  <='ty   limits   reads   that   the  com- 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  following  bined   weight  of  vehicle   and    load   must 

information:  not    exceed    25,000    pounds.     The    same 

l--Approximate     number     of     motor  ruling    holds    good    for    a    four-wheel..! 

trucks    in    domestic    use    in    the    United  ^^  •,  .,    .  ,,  ,  wneelcU 

States.  trailer,  so  that  the  total  combined  weight 

2 — Approximate  number  of  passenger  o^  y°^^  truck  and  trailer  with  their  loads 

cars  in  use  in  the  United  States.  must  not  exceed  50,000  pounds 

3— Approximate     number     of     motor  6 The  New  lerspv  «?t^tp  io,„  .u 

trucks     manufactured     in     the     United  ''—^ne  f'ew  Jersey  State  laws  are  the 

States  during  1918,  and  including  Ford  ^^""^   **  *'"°*^   '"   ^^"^  York   in   regard 

trucks. — Adirondack  Garage  Co.,  Hud-  ^  weight  except  that  the  limit  for  each 

son  Falls,  N.  Y.  vehicle  is  30,000  pounds  instead  of  25,000. 
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Pneumatic    tires   ar 


Tished    on    Winther   four-wheel 
and  468.  at  an  extra  charge 


trucks,    models   448 


Winther  Builds  Four- Wheel-Drive 
Trucks  in  Seven  Models 


WINTHER  FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE  SPECIFICATIONS 


Model   438 

Capacity,  tons   1  y. 

Price     $1,995 


Wheelbase,  in. 
Tires,  front  .  . .  . 

Tires,  rear 

Bore,   in 

Strolte.   In 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp. 
Speed,  i-.p.m.  . . . 
Speed,   m.p.h.    .  . 


132 
34x4 
34x4 

3% 


$3,500 

158 

36x4 

36x4d 


46g 

3 

$4,500 

158 

36x6 

36x5d 

4% 

6 


$5,000 

164 

36x6 

40x5d 

4  "A 


29.00  29.00 


4108 

5 

$5,850 

170 

36x6 

40x6d 

4% 

51/2 

36.15 

'  'io 


36x6 
40x7cl 

5 'A 


j  Rear  reduction  12.3   to   1 
(  Front  reduction  11.2  to  1 
Final  drive (All  models  are  of  four  wheel  drive  internal-gear  tvpe) 


Gear  ratio  In  high  gear 6.8  to  1      8.1  to  1   10.1  to  i 


IN'  addition  to  its  line  of  seven  internal- 
gear-driven  trucks  with  rear-wheel 
drive,  the  Winther  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Winthrop  Harbor,  111.,  builds  a  similar 
number  of  four-wheel-drive  models  hav- 
ing load  capacities  of  IMt,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 
and  7  tons. 

All  these  are  of  similar  design,  ma- 
terial and  workmanship,  varying  only  as 
to  capacity  and  size,  and  for  this  reason 
a  general  review  of  the  specifications  of 
Model  468,  the  3-tonner,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  principles  of  design  and  con- 
struction which  are  common  to  all. 

The  engine  is  mounted  on  three-point 
suspension  and  is  of  L-head  type.  Cool- 
ing water  is  circulated  by  a  centrifugal 
pump  and  the  radiator  is  of  copper  tube 
type  with  cast  shell  and  spring  suspen- 
sion. 

A  Master  non-adjustable  carbureter  is 
used  and  is  fuel-fed  by  Stewart  vacuum 
system  from  a  cylindrical  gasoline  tank 
located  under  the  driver's  seat.  Speed 
is  controlled  by  a  Simplex  centrifugal 
governor  and  an  Eisemann  high-tension 
magneto  furnishes  the  ignition. 

The  dry-plate  clutch  is  12  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  is  equipped  with  a  brake.  A 
Brown-Lipe  selective  gearset  is  used. 
This  is  of  4-speed  type  with  Timken 
roller  bearings  and  is  carried  on  three- 
point  suspension.  An  auxiliary  trans- 
mission, which  is  connected  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  gearset  by  means  of  a  Dexter 
coupling,  is  required   to  transmit  power 


to  both  front  and  rear  axles.  Power  is 
taken  in  through  a  driving  shaft  and 
transmitted  by  means  of  a  wide,  silent 
chain  to  a  countershaft,  whence  it  is 
transmitted  to  both  axles. 

An  M.  &  S.  self-locking  differential  is 
mounted  on  the  countershaft  in  order  to 
permit  of  different  speeds  for  front  and 
rear  axles  when  turning.  Shafts  are 
mounted  on  ball  bearings  and  the  com- 
plete  mechanism   is   enclosed    in   a    cast- 


iron  case  and  runs  in  oil.  Leakage  of 
lubricant  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  ad- 
justable felt  packings. 

The  front  axle  is  of  special  design,  the 
load  being  carried  on  a  drop-forged 
I-beam  and  the  live  axle  being  enclosed 
in  a  housing,  on  each  end  of  which  is  a 
ball.  A  universal  joint  inside  this  ball 
connects  the  axle  driving  shaft  with  the 
internal  gear  driving  pinion  and  permits 
of  steering.  Pins  above  and  below  the 
universal  joints  connect  the  live  axle  to 
the  steering  knuckle. 

Thus  the  live  axle  is  tied  to  the  steer- 
ing knuckle  at  each  wheel  and  acts  as  a 
tie-rod,  eliminating  this  member.  Dif- 
ferential, housings,  and  all  parts  con- 
tained in  the  differential  housings  are  in- 
terchangeable with  the  equivalent  parts 
of  the  rear  axle,  as  is  also  the  internal 
ring  gear.  All  parts  of  the  differentials 
(except  the  casing,?)  as  used  in  the  axles 
are  interchangeable  with  the  differential 
used  in  the  auxiliary  transmission. 

In  the  rear  axle  the  dead  load-carrying 
member  is  drop-forged  and  of  circular 
section,  the  differential  driving  gears  are 
of  bevel  type  and  the  drive  at  wheels  is 
internal-gear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  front 
axle. 

Gear  ratios  on  this  model  are:  trans- 
mission reverse,  5.81  to  1;  transmission 
1st  speed,  4.84  to  1 ;  transmission  2nd 
speed,  2.84  to  1 ;  transmission  3rd  speed, 
1.5  to  1;  transmission  4th  speed,  direct. 
Total  axle  ratio  is  10.1  to  1  and  total 
low  speed,  46.75  to  1. 

There  are  no  gear  reductions  or  speed 
changes  in  the  auxiliary  transmission. 
Road  clearance  is  21  in.  at  center  of 
chassis  and  11%  in.  at  axles  with  36  in. 
tires.  The  actual  horsepower  developed 
by  the  engine  under  operating  conditions 
is  stated  to  be  55.  These  figures  refer 
only  to  the  individual  model  under  con- 
sideration. Obviously,  there  are  modifi- 
cations corresponding  with  the  rated  load 
capacity  of  the  various  models,  although 
the  general  design  is  similar. 

Both  front  and  rear  axles  are  com- 
pletely enclosed  to  prevent  dust  entering 
and  oil  escaping,  and  are  fitted  with 
M.  &  S.  self-locking  differentials.  Brakes 
consist  of  one  set  of  external  contracting 


In   the   winther   four 


vheei'drive  power 
an  auxiliary 


is  transmitted   from   the  gearset  through 
transmission 
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Internal-gear   drive    used    on    WInther   four-wheel-drive    trucks.      Both    front 
rear  axles  are  completely  enclosed  to   prevent  dust  entering   and  oil  escaping 


Showing    detail    of    Winther    steering 

type  and  one  set  of  internal  expanding 
type.  The  former  are  3  in.  in  width  and 
the  latter  are  2%  in.  The  diameter  is  20 
in.    Dustproof  universal  joints  are  fitted. 

The  7  in.  frame  is  of  hot  rolled  channel 
steel,  the  cast  wheels  are  regularly  fitted 
with  solid  tires,  although  pneumatics  are 
furnished  at  an  extra  charge,  and  the 
Ross  steering  gear  is  of  the  worm  and 
nut  non-adjustable  type.  The  steering 
wheel  is  located  on  the  right  side  and 
controls  are  in  the  center. 

Semi-elliptic  front  and  rear  springs  of 
ample  dimensions  are  made  of  chrome- 
vanadium  steel,  tread  is  70  in.  front  and 
63  in.  rear,  and  the  158-in.  wheelbase 
affords  a  13  ft.  load  space  back  of  the 
driver's  seat. 

In  this  individual  model  speed  is  gov- 
erned to  13  m.p.h.,  the  body  allowance 
is  1500  lb.  and  the  maximum  allowable 
weight  on  the  chassis,  including  body 
and  pay-load,  is  7500  lb. 

Equipment  includes  seat,  side  and  tail 
lights,  doors,  jack,  tools,  etc.  Electric 
starting  and  lighting  can  be  furnished 
at  an  extra  charge  and  styles  and  prices 
of  bodies  are  furnished  on  application. 

The  Winther  Motor  Truck  Co.  has  re- 
cently increased  its  capital  from  $3,300,- 
000  to  $3,800,000  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  extension  of  its  production  schedule. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  Winther  line  of  seven  rear  wheel 
drive  trucks  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  1. 


Two  New  Models  Added  to  Day-Elder 
Worm-Driven  Line 


DAY-ELDER    SPECIFICATIONS 


Capacity,   tons 2  3',i. 

l!'i<=e,- ; ?2450  J3450 

\Vheelbase,   in 144  150 

Tires,   front 36x4  36  .\  5 

Tires,    rear 36x6  36  x  .5(1 

'^.o^B'    m    4^4  41^ 

btroke.    in 514  ^y, 

iN.A.C.C.    h|, 27.20  32.40 

Speed,    r.p.ni 1250  1000 

Speed,    m  p.h 14  12 

•  Jear  ratio  in  high  gear. .  9.6  to  1  10  to  I 

Final  drive Worm  Worm 


WITH  the  addition  of  models  D  and 
F,  of  2-2  >4  and  3</2-4  tons  load  ca- 
pacity the  line  of  worm-driven  trucks 
built  by  the  Day-Elder  Motors  Corp., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  rounded  out  to 
include  a  range  of  six  models  of  from 
1-1  %  to  5-6  tons  capacity. 

Both  the  new  models  have  Continental 
block-cast,  L-head  engines  forming  unit 
power  plants  with  the  clutch  and  trans- 
mission and  carried  on  three-point  sus- 
pension. Cooling  water  is  circulated  by 
a  centrifugal  pump,  and  Bush  radiators 
of  vertical  fin-tube  type  and  with  cast 
cases  are  used. 

Zenith  carbureters  are  gravity-fed 
from  20-gal.  gasoline  tanks  located  under 
the  driver's  seat.  The  larger  model  is 
fitted  with  a  Monarch  governor  operated 
by  engine-suction.     Ignition  in  each  case 


New   Day- Elder  chassis   model   F,   31 '2-4-ton    load   capacity 


is   furnished   by   a    Berling   high-tension 
magneto  with  fixed  spark  control. 

Model  D  has  a  Borg  &  Beck  dry-plate 
clutch  and  model  F  is  fitted  with  a 
Brown-Lipe  clutch  of  dry  multiple-disc 
type.  A  Covert  3-speed  selective  gearset 
is  installed  on  model  D  and  the  other 
is  fitted  with  a  4-speed  Brown-Lipe  gear- 
set.  Driveshafts  are  of  the  three-joint 
type,  broken  amidships  and  with  a 
double-row,  self-aligning  ball  bearing  in 
tlie  center.  They  are  designed  to  afford 
straight-line  drive.  Hartford  universal 
joints  are  fitted. 

Hotchkiss  drive  is  used,  torque  and 
propulsion  being  taken  through  the 
springs.  Brakes  are  of  internal  expand- 
ing type,  operating  on  rear-wheel  drums. 
Both  models  have  Savage  Arms  Corp. 
frames  of  semi-flexible  type  built  of 
pressed  steel  and  of  ample  dimensions 
to  afford  a  substantial  margin  of  safety 
under  all  operating  conditions.  Ross 
steering  gears  of  screw  and  nut  semi- 
irreversible  type  are  used. 

Chassis  weights  are  3650  and  5600  lb. 
respectively.  Equipment  includes  two 
oil  side  lamps,  tiiil  lamp,  mechanical 
warning  signal,  oil  can,  jack  and  com- 
plete set  of  tools. 

Of  the  other  five  trucks  which  complete 
the  Day-Elder  line,  model  A  is  of  li/4-ton 
capacity,  model  B  is  a  l'/6-2-tonner,  model 
C  is  rated  at  2M!-3  tons  and  model  E  at 
5-6  tons.  ."Ml  these  are  worm-driven  and 
have  practically  similar  specifications, 
due  regard  being  given  to  the  modifica- 
tions or  additions  rendered  necessary  by 
the  individual  load  capacity. 

Models  A  &  B  have  thermo-syphon 
cooling;  all  the  others  have  pump  water 
circulation.  Berling  magneto  ignition  is 
used  on  all  and,  with  the  exception  of 
model  E,  all  have  combination  force  feed 
and  splash  engine  lubrication.  The  lu- 
brication on  model  E  is  full  pressure  feed 
to  all  bearings  through  a  drilled  crank- 
shaft. On  the  larger  models  the  two  up- 
per leaves  of  each  spring  are  wrapped 
around  the  spring  eye  and  have  Govern- 
ment specification  cups  in  center. 
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Clark  New  Series  Internal-Gear-Drive  Axle  Made  in  Seven  Models 

Highway  Tire  Protectors,  General  Cord  Tire,  Detroit  Weatherproof  Cab,  Lo-See  Hot-Spot 


THE  Clark  Equipment  Company,  Bu- 
:hanan,  Mich.,  has  placed  upon  the 
market  a  new  series  of  internal-gear- 
drive  axles,  of  which  there  are  seven 
models.  These  models  ranpe  from  %  ton 
to  5-  and  6-ton  capacity.  They  are  all  of 
similar  construction  but  differ  in  weight 
and  size,  according  to  the  different  ca- 
pacity trucks  upon  which  they  are  used. 

On  Clark  axles  ranging  from  %  to  3 
tons  the  design  is  along  slightly  different 
lines  than  axles  from  4  to  G  ton  capacity. 
The  torque  on  the  lighter  series  is  taken 
through  the  live  axle  by  bolting  to  the 
load  carrying  axle,  this  bolting  being 
made  at  the  spring  centers,  the  point  of 
least  deflection.  On  the  larger  axles,  the 
strains  being  much  greater,  the  torque 
is  taken  through  a  cross  member  which 
is  bolted  to  the  brake  flange  at  the  outer 
ends  and  to  the  gear  case  at  the  center 
of  the  driving  axle,  thereby  securing 
flexibility.  The  torque  on  all  models  is 
taken  directly  from  where  it  is  set  up  to 
the  springs  and  not  transmitted  to  the 
load  carrying  axle. 

No  connection  is  found  between  the 
driving  and  load  carrying  axles  at  the 
center;  thus  any  vibration  found  in  the 
latter  member  is  in  no  way  transmitted 
to  the  live  axles.  This  gives  long  life 
to  all  driving  parts  and  bearings.  All 
bearings  are  non-adjustable. 

In  ail  models  the  driving  axle  member 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  load  carrying 
member,  thus  making  possible  a  much 
shorter  propeller  shaft,  and  this  in  turn 
secures  longer  life  in  universal  joints  by 
elimination  of  the  whip  in  the  shaft.  This 
constructional  feature  also  means  less 
load  on  bearings.  The  shafts  that  trans- 
mit power  to  the  axle  are  made  of  the 
best  quality  chrome  nickel  steel,  heat 
treated. 

All  models  have  a  one-piece  solid  drop 
forged  load  carrying  member  made  from 
1%  per  cent  nickel  chrome  steel,  heat 
treated  with  spindles  integral.  On  the 
light  axles  the  gear  reduction  is  6  to  1, 
on  the  medium  duty  8  to  1  and  10  to  1, 
whereas  on  the  heavy  models  the  gear 
reduction  is  11  to  1,  12 '/4  to  1  or  15  to  1. 
The  gears  are  3V4  per  cent  nickel  steel, 
double  heat  treated  with  scleroscope 
hardness  at  75  to  80  deg.,  which  gives  a 
surface  hardness  that  cannot  be  touched 
with  a  file. 

All  points  throughout  the  axle  subject 
to  excessive  wear  are  fitted  with  phos- 
phor bronze  bushings  which  can  be  easily 
replaced  when  they  become  worn.  Brake 
facing  used  throughout  is  of  highest 
quality.  On  axles  for  1  and  2-ton  ca- 
pacity trucks  the  M.  &  S.  locking  type 
differential  of  Clark  manufacture  can  be 
furnished,  or  the  plain  type  differential 
produced  by  the  Brown-Lipe-Chapin  Co. 

The  bearings  used  throughout  are 
Hyatt,  New  Departure  and  Bower,  with 
S.  K.  F.  spherical  seated  thrust  bearings 
both  sides  of  the  differential.    This  latter 


bearing  is  self-aligning  and  will  adjust 
itself  to  any  slight  variation  in  the  dif- 
ferential set  up. 

Pinion  shaft  bearings  are  thoroughly 
lubricated  by  oil  from  the  gear-case,  and 
hard  felt  washers  are  used  throughout 
the  axles  to  exclude  dirt  and  retain  lubri- 
cation. It  is  unnecessary  to  remove 
wheels  when 
lubricating  the 
internal  gear,  as 
an  opening  into 
the  internal  gear 
chamber  facili- 
tates accessi- 
bility. 

A  1 1      bearings 
are  of  non-adjust- 


tire     protectors,     shov 
of    attachment 

able  type  and  are  oversize  according  to 
manufacturers'  ratings.  All  parts  of  the 
axle  are  readily  accessible  for  repairs  or 
replacement  and  all  parts  are  inter- 
changeable, there  being  no  right  or  left- 
hand  units.  Axles  are  designed  for  use 
with  any  type  of  wheel  and  wheels  are 
readily  removable  or  replaceable  without 
injury  to  bearings  or  gears,  as  they  can 
only  be  put  on  in  one  way. 

Finished  surfaces  are  rough  turned  and 
ground  to  limits  in  order  to  obtain  abso- 
lute accuracy  in  the  mounting  of  bear- 
ings and  other  parts. 

These  axles  have  been  known  in  the 
past  as  Celfor,  and  have  been  sold  and 
advertised  under  that  trade  name.  Due 
to   the   merging   of  the   Celfor  Tool   Co. 


and  the  Buchanan  Electric  Steel  Co. 
under  the  new  name  Clark  Equipment 
Co.,  these  axles  are  now  known  as  the 
Clark  internal-gear-drive  axle. 

The  carrying  capacities  on  the  spring 
pad  of  the  different  axles  are  as  follows: 


Carrying 

Capacity 

Capacity 

on  Spring  Pad 

(tons) 

(lbs.) 

V2  to  % 

2500 

%  tol 

3000 

1  tol',^ 

4200 

2  to  2% 

6500 

3  to  3% 

11000 

4 

15000 

5  to  6 

ISOOO 

Highway  Tire  Protectors 

HIGHWAY  tire  protectors  are  made 
by  the  Buckholt  Mfg.  Co.,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.  They  are  composed  of  sec- 
tions joined  together  by  means  of  steel 
hooks  and  tightening  links,  the  entire 
protector  for  a  wheel  being  made  up  of 
the  necessary  number  of  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  wheel. 

The  sections  are  made  of  especially 
treated  and  vulcanized  fabric  constructed 
belting  which  is  said  to  be  the  strongest 
light-weight  waterproof  and  pliable  ma- 
terial. This  is  in  turn  covered  by  a  strip 
of  strong,  soft  chrome  leather  which 
forms  a  cushion  between  the  belt  and  the 
hard  steel  plates  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions herewith. 

The  protectors  are  designed  to  protect 
the  tires  from  wear,  cuts  and  bruises,  and 
to  throw  off  sand,  mud  and  water,  thus 
keeping  the  tires  clean  and  dry.  In  addi- 
tion they  tend  to  keep  the  wheels  from 
skidding  and  assist  in  holding  the  truck 
when  the  emergency  brake  is  applied. 

The  rivets  inside  of  the  protector  are 
smooth  and  round,  so  that  they  cannot 
harm  the  casing.  When  the  weight  of 
the  car  is  on  the  tire  the  rivets  are 
pressed  into  the  casing  at  the  contact 
point,  a  circumstance  which  prevents 
slipping  inside  the  protector.  As  there 
is  no  weight  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
tire,  the  rivets  serve  to  hold  the  pro- 
tector away  from  it. 


les    Clark    Internal. gear    axle.      There    are    seven 
shows  the   lighter  type 


odels.      The    Illustration 
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General  cord  tire,  made  up  to  40  x  8  In. 
for  trucks 


Jefferson  Replacement 
Coils 

THE  Jefferson  Electric  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  placed  on  the  market  a  line  of  bat- 
tery replacement  coils  and  fittings  which 
are  sufficiently  flexible  to  displace  any 
type  of  coil  on  battery  equipped  trucks. 
This  flexibility  is  obtained  by  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  fittings,  adjust- 
able caps,  terminals  and  mounting  ar- 
rangements. 

It  is  stated  that  a  small  stock  of  these 
coils  and  fittings  is  sufficient  to  place  a 
service  station,  garage  or  repairshop  in 
a  position  to  deal  with  any  emergency, 
placing  the  truck  in  commission  in  a  few 
minutes  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  coil 
for  the  old  one. 


General  Cord  Tire 

THE  General  cord  tire,  made  by  the 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Ca,  Akron, 
O.,  is  of  two-cure  construction,  expanded 
on  a  specially  constructed  air  bag  instead 
of  on  a  steel  core.  Care  is  taken  that 
every  cord  is  expanded  equally  to  the 
fraction  of  an  inch  and  the  tire  is  cured 
while  the  cords  are  thus  stretched  to  the 
degree  that  normal  inflation  on  the  wheel 
would  stretch  them. 


Detroit  we.Tthcrproof  body,  sliowino   how  door  slides  Into  top 


For  tfiis  reason  the  tire,  when  inflated 
on  the  wheel,  is  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  being  cured.  In  other  words, 
the  method  of  construction  tends  to  elimi- 
nate the  stretching  of  the  rubber  and 
fabric  and  accordingly  it  is  in  good  shape 
to  give  naturally  to  road  obstructions 
and  to  minimize  the  risk  of  cuts,  splits, 
separation  from  fabric,  etc. 

It  is  stated  that  a  36  x  4%-in.  General 
cord  tire  is  as  large  as  a  37  x  5-in.  fabric 
tire;  m^eover,  it  has  eight  plies  of  cords. 
For  passenger  cars  this  tire  is  made  with 
both  ribbed  and  non-skid  tread  in  sizes 
from  32  x  3%  in.,  and  it  is  also  made 
for  trucks  in  sizes  up  to  40  x  8  in. 

Lo-See  Hot-Spot 

THIS  device  is  manufactured  by  the 
Wee  Specialty  Co.,  Chicago.  It  is  a 
mixture  heater  which  is  placed  between 
the  carbureter  and  the  intake  manifold. 
The  inside  is  spiral  in  shape  and  the  in- 
side surface  over  which  the  mixture  is 
whirled  has  a  number  of  small  flutes  to 
increase  the  radiation  surface. 

The  heat  is  furnished  by  running  a 
portion  of  the  exhaust  gas  through  a 
flexible  tube  from  the  manifold  to  the 
heater.  This  hot  gas  passes  around  a 
number  of  fins  which  take  up  the  heat 
and  pass  it  through  to  the  flutes  on  the 
inside. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  this  de- 
vice facilitates  the  complete  combustion 
of  low  grade  gasoline  and  that  by  reason 
of  the  perfect  combustion  obtained  the 
tendency  is  for  the  lubricating  oil  to  last 
longer,  as  there  is  no  free  gasoline  to 
enter  the  crankcasc. 


Lo-See  hot-spot,  a  mixture  heater  designed  to  fit  any  truck  enalne.     The  price  Is  $15 


Detroit  Weatherproof  Cab 

THE  Detroit  weatherproof  cab,  made 
by  the  Detroit  Weatherproof  Body  Co., 
Detroit,  is  so  designed  that  it  may  be  com- 
pletely enclo.sed  during  stormy  weather 
or  converted  into  a  cab  of  op«>n  type  in 
a  minute  or  so.  Even  when  closed  it  is 
possible  for  the  driver  to  signal  traffic 
with  his  hand. 

These  bodies  are  constructed  of  'wood 
and  heavy  gage  metal  and  are  equipped 
with  light,  strong  and  weatherproof 
doors  which  may  be  slid  into  the  tops 
when  not  in  u.se.  In  this  position  they 
are  quite  out  of  the  way  and  are  pro- 
tected from  injury.  The  doors  are  so 
fitted  that  they  do  not  rattle.  The  win- 
dows are  so  constructed  that  they  slide 
upward,  permitting  the  driver  to  peer 
out  or  to  signal  traffic. 

Windshields  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions; that  directly  in  front  of  the  driver 
may  be  opened,  allowing  the  other  sec- 
tion to  remain  closed.  There  is  ample 
seat  and  leg  room  and  the  seat  is  uphol- 
stered in  substantial  material. 


Se-Ment-01  Liquid 

THIS  product,  which  is  made  by  the 
Northwestern  Chemical  Co.,  Marietta, 
O.,  is  a  liquid  radiator  cement.  It  is 
intended  to  be  poured  into  the  radiator, 
the  truck  being  operated  as  usual.  The 
water,  in  circulating  through  the  cool- 
ing system,  carries  the  Se-Ment-01  in 
due  course  to  the  actual  leak,  where,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  congeals  and  is 
hardened  by  the  heat  from  the  engine. 
It  is  said  to  form  an  elastic  repair  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
water  or  the  vibration  of  the  truck. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  drain  the  radia- 
tor, as  the  preparation  is  described  as 
lieing  harmless.  If  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  cooling  system  it  will  automatic- 
ally stop  new  leaks  which  may  occur 
from  time  to  time.  A  75  cent  can  will 
repair  a  radiator  holding  6  gal.  of  water. 

The  company  also  makes  Shalex 
radiator  cleaner,  a  liquid  intended  to  be 
poured  into  the  cooling  system  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  scale  or  obstruction. 
This  preparation  is  left  in  the  system  for 
a  few  hours  while  the  truck  is  being 
driven.    A  14-oz.  can  costs  75  cents. 
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DEN  BY  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.  has 
established  a  permanent  export  of- 
fice in  New  York  with  G.  W. 
Worden  in  charge.  Mr.  Worden  has 
handled  the  foreign  business  from  the 
factory  for  some  time. 

White  Co.'s  ads-ertising  department  has 
moved  from  the  factory  administration 
building  to  the  Union  Building,  183() 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Denby  Motor  Truck  Co.  and  the  City 
Council  of  Chatham,  Ont.,  have  an  agree- 
ment that  the  former  will  erect  a  plant 
in  that  city  to  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  March  1.  The  Denby  company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Canada  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $200,000.  The  plant  of  the 
Chatham  Brass  Works  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Denby  company  and  will 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  axles  and 
gearsets. 

.\cme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich., 
is  now  represented  in  Detroit  by  the 
Acme  Truck  Sales  &  Service  Co.,  which 
has  been  formed  by  George  M.  Brooks, 
A.  L.  KaufTman  and  John  Kunke. 

Chevrolet  .Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  plans  to  ex- 
pand its  factory  at  Toledo  to  a  $4,000,000 
or  $5,000,000  plant  within  2  years.  Addi- 
tional property  of  approximately  5  acres 
has  been  purchased  for  ne\\  buildings. 
The  plant  has  been  employing  1200  men, 
and  it  is  expected  that  from  3000  to  4000 
will  be  employed  when  the  new  additions 
are  complete. 

R.  E.  Taylor  Corp.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  distributer  for  the  Signal 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  in  territory 
comprising  New  York  State,  western 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Bishop  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  taken  the  agency  in  the  St. 
Louis  territory  for  the  Sandow  motor 
truck.  J.  E.  Tate,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Stewart  and  Sterling  lines  of 
trucks,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
truck  and  tractor  sales. 

Scheffner  &  Otto,  Freepoit,  111.,  have 
taken  on  the  International  motor  truck 
agency  for  the  Stephenson  County  terri- 
tory. 

Elbert  S.  Hatcher  Co.,  Springfield,  111., 
has  been  organized  and  opened  a  truck 
agency  at  207-209  Washington  Street. 
The  company  will  distribute  the  Republic 
truck. 

Twin  City  .\utomobile  Co.,  Chehalis  and 
Martin,  Wash.,  has  opened  salesrooms 
for  Signal  trucks. 

A.  J.  March  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  state  distributer  of  the  Clydesdale 


The  new  order  of  things  in  railway  operation  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  purchase 
of  the  2-ton  Federal  truck  shown  above  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  Whereas 
in  the  old  days  It  was  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to  grab  all  the  freight  in  sight 
whether  it  was  revenue  producing  or  not,  they  are  now  leaving  the  short-haul  ship, 
ments.  which  were  generally  made  at  a  loss,  to  the  motor  truck.  The  work  which 
the  Federal  shown  above  Is  e.igjged  in  shows  how  much  short-haul  work  can  be 
performed  more  profitably  by  a  truck  than  by  a  steam  locomotive.  The  truck  runs 
between  Springfield  and  West  Springfield  and  its  use  has  enabled  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  take  off  one  locomotive  previously  used  for  the  haulage  of  goods  between 
the  two  points  and  place  it  in  service  for  longer-haul  shipments.  The  truck  covers 
between  25  and  40  miles  a  day  and  has  saved  more  than  $75  a  month  in  handling 
and  truck  charges  under  the  old  scheme  of  horse  wagons  and  the  steam   locomotive 


and  Vim  trucks,  has  also  made  a  similar 
connection  with  the  Four  Wheel  Drive 
.Automobile  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.  Royal 
11.  Case,  former  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Osmond  Motor  Car  Co., 
Milwaukee,  has  become  associated  with 
the  March  company. 

Rosenstein's  Garage,  Chehalis,  Wash., 
will  handle  Standard  and  Winther  trucks. 

Ohio  Auto  Sales  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
taken  the  agency  for  the  Maxwell  truck 
in  northeastern  Ohio. 

Lewis  E.  Obye  Motors  Co.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  secured  the  distribution  of 
.\cason  trucks  for  Multnomah  County. 

Northwest  Oakland  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
will  distribute  the  Clydesdale  truck  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

H.  H.  Heiser  Mfg.  &  Selling  Co.,  Denver, 
Col.,  has  moved  into  a  new  building  at 
Fifteenth  and  Wynkoop  Streets,  and  has 
taken  on  the  distribution  of  the  Oneida 
and  Rainier  trucks. 

Capital  Transit  &  Repair  Co.,  Olympia, 
Wash.,  has  entered  the  truck  field  with 
the  Republic  and  Velie  trucks. 

Peterson  Truck  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has 
taken  the  Gary  and  Hawkeye  truck  agen- 
cies and  opened  salesrooms  at  2427  Far- 
num  .Street. 

Olympia  Garagi  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Olympia, 
Wash.,  has  secured  agencies  for  the  G. 
M.  C.  truck. 

Harry  B.  Quick  Auto  Co.,  Chehalis, 
Wash.,  will  handle  G.  M.  C.  trucks. 


Southern  Border  Motor  Co.  has  been  or- 
ganized in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  which  will 
handle  the  agency  for  the  Republic  truck. 

Hayward-C  a  m  e  r  o  n     Automobile     Co., 

Omaha,  Neb.,  has  taken  the  agency  for 
the  Nash  truck. 

Robinson  Auto  Co.,  Tyndall,  S.  D.,  will 
distribute  I.  H.  C.  trucks. 

F.  &  F.  Garage,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  has 
secured  the  agency  for  Republic  trucks. 

De  Castellans-Brown  Motor  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  will  handle  the  Wilson  truck. 

Kumpf  Motor  Car  Co.,  Denver,  Col.,  has 
taken  the  agency  for  Pierce-Arrow 
trucks  for  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  will 
make  its  headquarters  at  439  'South 
Broadway. 

Joseph  L.  English,  Decatur,  111.,  has 
opened  a  new  garage  and  repairshop  at 
the  corner  of  Church  and  Main  Streets, 
and  will  cater  to  truck  repair  work. 

Dearborn  Truck  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
purchased  all  the  Smith  Form-A-Truck 
attachments  of  the  Motor  Truck  Sales  Co. 
of  St.  Louis  and  becomes  the  largest 
truck  attachment  company   in  that  city. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  of  Theodore  Krum- 
rich  for  $90,000  a  plot  of  property  front- 
ing 150  ft.  on  East  Market  Street.  This 
is  the  highest  price  paid  in  Akron  for  a 
similar  frontage  outside  of  the  business 
district. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,500,000.     The   following   oflicers   have 
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been  re-elected:  M.  O'Neil,  president; 
W.  O'Neil,  vice-president;  W.  E.  Fouse, 
secretary;  Chas.  Herberich,  treasurer. 

Firestone  St?el  Products  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  added  three  men  to  its  sales 
force.  A.  D.  Droeger,  as  manufacturers' 
representative,  will  travel  throughout  the 
entire  country.  C.  W.  Flick  will  cover 
the  eastern  territory.  He  was  formerly 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Mason 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  J.  C.  Bailey  has  been 
made  Western  representative.  He  comes 
from  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  established  a  foreman's  school 
through  which  it  aims  to  make  better 
executives  of  the  men  attending  the 
course.  Some  of  the  subjects  taken  up 
are  the  improvement  of  department  or- 
ganization, the  development  of  better 
methods  of  handling  routine  business, 
how  to  read  charts,  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Real  study  is  varied  by  lectures 
on  popular  subjects;  labor  policies  and 
personal  health  are  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Pearce  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  is  now  in  full  operation  in  its  new- 
plant.  Officials  say  that  within  60  days 
its  production  will  e.xceed  100  tires  daily. 
This  will  be  increased  gradually  until  the 
full  capacity  of  the  factory,  which  is  500 
a  day,  is  reached. 

Ayers  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  distribu- 
ter of  Kelly-Springfield  tires  in  that 
territory,  has  leased  a  store  at  209  Ot- 
tawa Avenue.  This  was  one  of  the  firms 
burned  out  at  the  Monument  Square 
Building  fire  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Torbensen  Axle  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  con- 
templates a  $75,000  plant  extension  and 
has  contracted  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  two-story  brick,  steel  and 
mill  constructed  building  100  by  140  ft. 
as  an  addition  to  the  present  factory. 

Zenith  Carburetor  Co.,  New  York  City, 
has  moved  its  offices  and  service  station 
from  245  West  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  692 
Eleventh  Avenue. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  differential  gear 
plant  in  Detroit,  it  is  rumored.  The  com- 
pany is  also  said  to  have  its  eyo  on  the 


Canadian  market  and  that  a  big  assembly 
plant  may  be  built  soon  in  some  Domin- 
ion city. 

Contin.'ntal  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  has 
set  a  1919  production  schedule  which 
calls  for  an  increased  engine  production 
of  between  15  and  25  per  cent  over  the 
1918  output.  The  two  plants  of  the  Con- 
tinental Corp.  produced  approximately 
189,000  engines  last  year,  a  lar^Je  num- 
ber of  which  were  built  for  the'  Govern- 
ment. ' 

Teiftplars  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  erected  a  three-story,  500  x  72-ft. 
addition  to  its  plant.  It  is  a  concrete 
structure  with  the  outside  walls  prac- 
tically all  glass.  This  increased  floor 
space  of  almost  2%  acres  is  now  being 
equipped  with  machinery. 
Sparks-Withington  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
will  establish  a  plant  here  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Sparton  radiators.  It  will  be 
operated  by  a  local  company. 

Slarkweather-Snook  Corp.,  Fort  Madi- 
son. Iowa,  manufacturer  of  the  S.  &  S. 
shock  absorbers,  has  opened  a  branch  of- 
fice and  warehouse  at  1402  South  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  with  Chas.  Snook 
in  charge.  The  main  office  and  factory 
will  continue  at  Fort  Madison,  but  the 
Chicago  branch  will  carry  a  complete 
stock. - 

Holmes  Foundry  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
maker  of  steel  castings  and  other  foun- 
dry products  for  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries,  has  been  in-» 
oorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,225,000.  It  follows  the  reorganization 
of  the  Romeo  Foundry  Co.  The  officers 
are:  L.  A.  Holmes,  president;  L.  G. 
Blunt,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager; C.  C.  Peck,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; William  F.  Hooper,  general  super- 
intendent. The  reorganized  company  is 
closely  associated  with  the  Holmes  Foun- 
dry Co.  of  Sarnia,  Ont.,  of  which  Mr. 
Holmes  is  the  head. 

Lowry  Top  &  Body  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  moved  from  its  factory  at  Thirty- 
third  and  Walnut  Streets  to  its  new  fac- 
tory at  Adams  and  Gaul  Streets. 
John  L.  Wierengo  &  Staff  is  the  new 
name  of  the  advertising  agency  of 
John  W.  Hatfield  &  Staff,  Grand  Rapids, 
.Mich. 


Campbell-Ewald  Co.  has  moved  from  117 
Fort  Street  West,  Detroit,  to  the  Mar- 
(|uette  Building,  corner  of  Wayne  and 
Congress  Streets,  of  the  same  city. 

J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Co.,  Winnipeg, 
Man..  Can.,  will  market  a  frost-proof 
radiator.  This  is  made  by  the  Rolfe 
Campbell  Radiator  Co.  of  Winnipeg,  and 
has  been  tested  in  both  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  for  over  a  year. 

Capt.  Harold  J.  VogUr  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  sales  manager  for  the 
Service  Motor  'ft-uck  Co.,  and  has  been 
assigned  to  District  No.  2,  which  includes 
Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Carolinas.  Previous  to  entering 
the  United  States  Army,  Captain  Vogler 
was  wholesale  manager  for  the  Willys- 
Overland  Co.,  and  also  had  charge  of  its 
dealer  organization  in  the  East. 

Lieutenant  Willets,  who  was  chief  in- 
structor in  the  Motor  Training  School 
which  the  Government  formerly  main- 
tained at  the  F.  W.  1).  plant,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto 
Co.  force.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
instruction  work  connected  with  the 
plant. 

W.  X.  Uurphy,  sales  representative  of  the 
Four  Wheel  Drive  .Auto  Co.  in  the  Des 
Moines  territory,  died  very  suddenly  at 
the  home  of  the  I'".  W.  D.  dealer  in  Des 
Moines  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  15.  Ptomaine 
poisoning  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

C.  B.  Harvey  has  just  been  appointed 
district  sales  manager  of  the  O.  Arm- 
leder  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  head- 
(luarters  and  office  in  Chicago,  from 
which  he  will  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  company  in  the  middle  western 
states. 

E.  R.  Greer,  at  one  time  engineer  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  more  recently  the  personal 
representative  of  Major  Glover  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  has  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  service  department  of 
the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 
H.  T.  Melhuish,  for  some  years  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Fulton  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  goes  to 
Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  Fulton 
office  in  that  city,  succeeding  M.  R.  San- 
borne,  who  goes  to  the  Kansas  City  office. 


One  of  the  most  unusual   trailers  yet   desiqncd    is 

The  tractor  and  trailer  outfit  shown  above  was   d 

ened    wheelbase    and    a    Freuhauf    two-wheeled    se  .,        .,   , 

The   trailer   wheels   are    mounted    on   38   by   7    Goodyear   pneumatic  tires  for  greater  speed  and   less 

was  developed  as  a  result  of  the  war  experience  of  the  French   army,  although  the  unit  sho  '•- 


It  intended  to  carry  a  complete  airplane  from  point  to  point  at  high  speed. 
loped  for  that  purpose  and  consists  of  a  light  Acason  truck  with  a  short- 
trailer    with   a   body  25  ft.   long  and  7  ft.  wide  with   side  racks  48  in.   high. 

ion.     The  outfit  shown 
above  has  been  employed  in  this 


country  for  hauling   planes   from  the   factories  in   which   they   were  assembled   to   the   various  training   fields  and  from   one   part 
of  the  training  field   to   another  when   the   damaged   plane   had  to  be  taken  to  the  shops  for  repair  by  other  than   Its  own  power 
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Augusta,  Kansas.  In  the  heart  of  the  Kansas  oil  territory,  has  realized  the 
benefits  of  motor-propelled  street  cleaning  equipment  and  has  purchased  the 
power  flusher  shown  mounted  on  the  3-ton  Denby  truck  Illustrated  above. 
The  outfit  is  controlled  by  one  man,  who  both  drives  and  operates  the  spray 
nozzle  at  the  same  time.  A  special  engine  mounted  In  Its  own  sub-frame  at  the 
rear  of  the  chassis  frame  Is  employed  to  put  the  water  under  pressure  and  to 
provide  a   uniform  flow  of  water  Irrespective  of  the  volume  In  the  tank 


Putnam  Drew  will  handle  the  advertising 
and  publicity  work  at  the  Fulton  factory 
at  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
E.  A.  Haskins  has  returned  as  manager 
of  the  service  department  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit.  He  has  been 
absent  about  a  year,  during  which  time 
he  helped  to  design  a  standardized  post 
office  truck,  adapted  for  rural  motor  ex- 
press and  parcel  post  work. 

G.  C.  Stevens,  for  the  past  7  years  dis- 
trict sales  manager  for  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Corbitt  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C,  as  its  eastern  sales 
manager,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

H.  L.  Browne  has  joined  the  sales  force 
of  the  Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  and  will  act  as  factory  representa- 
tive in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico 
and  Utah.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Service  Motor  Car  Co. 

J.  E.  Bowles,  who  for  the  past  year  has 
been  special  representative  of  the  Acme 
Motor  Truck  Co.  in  the  middle  western 
states,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  commencing  at  once. 
George  P.  Gould  will  act  as  factory 
representative  of  the  Acme  Motor  Truck 
Co.  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont. 

L.  J.  Stevenson  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Commerce  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Li3Ut.  Frank  William  Cady  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Dodge  Bros. 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit. 
A.  F.  Mitchell  was  elected  president  of 
the  Turnbull  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon  Co. 
at  the  company's  annual  meeting.  He 
succeeds  W.  0.  Allen,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  who 
continues  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Other  officers  named  are: 
Vice-president,  R.  C.  Holgate;  treasurer 
and    general   manager,   Charles    C.    Gor- 


man; secretary,  L.  J.  Spafford;  general 
salesmanager,  W.  L.  Krapp;  advertising 
manager,  George  A.  Wieland;  chief  engi- 
neer, H.  K.  Rienoehl. 

W.  A.  Almy  has  been  promoted  from 
salesmanager  of  the  passenger  carriage 
department  to  general  transportation 
manager  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  John  Rosen  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Almy  in  the  position  he  va- 
cates. 

F.  A.  De  Pron  and  Walter  Hewitt  have 
joined  the  foreign  sales  department  of 
the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clinton- 
ville,  Wis. 

\.  B.  Parks  has  joined  the  sales  force  of 
the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clinton- 
ville.  Wis. 

C.  B.  Caruthers  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict manager  for  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
by  the  Denby  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit. 

Osmond  Mather,  late  of  the  air  service, 
has  joined  the  sales  department  of  Rus- 
sell P.  Taber,  Inc.,  Hartford,  distributer 
of  the  Reo,  Republic  and  Duplex  trucks. 

.Idhn  Denhof,  owner  of  the  Chehalis 
(Jarage,  Chehalis,  Wash.,  has  secured  the 
agency  for  Bethlehem  trucks. 

Clarence  J.  Hout,  who  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Nash  Motors  agency, 
Ithaca,  has  been  made  salesmanager  of 
the  truck  department  of  the  United  Auto 
Sales  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Harvey   J.   Woodard   and   Mark   W.   Roe 

have  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
vice-presidents  of  the  Republic  Rubber 
Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Woodard 
becomes  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
and  Mr.  Roe  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  plant. 

A.  M.  Whaley,  formerly  southern  district 
manager  for  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  southern  sales 
manager  for  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  will  maintain  head- 
quarters at  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Thomas  L.  Moore,  appointed  southwest- 
ern district  manager  for  the  General  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  will  have  headquarters  at 
Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  Y.  Cooke  has  been  made  secretary  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Racine 
Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  and  director  of 
the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Cooke  succeeds  Mr.  Severance,  who  died 
recently. 

O.  L.  Travis  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Bedford,    Ohio,   manufacturers   of   Owen 

truck  tires. 

J.  H.  Ficken  has  resigned  from  the  Car- 
lisle Cord  Tire  Co.  and  will  in  future  be 
connected  with  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co. 

Henry  L.  Hornberger,  formerly  a  Phila- 
delphia newspaper  man,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  sales  manager  of  the 
Globe  Rubber  Tire  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  executive  offices  are  in  New 
York. 

John  H.  Erben,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  re- 
signed as  local  branch  manager  for  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  and  his  post 
is  being  filled  temporarily  by  Benjamin 
H.  Thompson  of  the  New  York  branch. 

W.  S.  Bloomer  of  the  Republic  Rubber 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  district  manager  and  will  man- 
age the  states  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Montana  and  part 
of  Nebraska  and  Texas. 

Fred  M.  Elvidge,  Jr.,  has  received  his 
dischai^e  from  the  army  and  has  re- 
sumed his  desk  at  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  where  he  is  the 
branch  store  supervisor. 

William  E.  Duck,  Jr.,  who  before  he  en- 
tered the  Canadian  flying  service  was 
with  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  back  in  Balti- 
more and  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Firestone  truck  tire  sales  department 
here. 

George  Wurtz,  for  several  years  general 
Wisconsin  traveling  representative  of  the 
mechanical  goods  department  of  the  Dia- 
mond division  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  eastern 
manager  of  the  same  department,  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

Honor  Blocker  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Republic  Rubber 
Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Hanson  has  resigned  as  sales 
supervisor  at  the  Stewart- Warner  Speed- 
ometer Corp.,  Chicago.  He  will  devote 
his  time  to  the  management  of  the 
Standex  Mfg.  Co.,  which  he  has  organ- 
ized, with  offices  and  plant  at  341-349 
East  Ohio  Street,  to  manufacture  and 
market  motor  specialties.  Prior  to  his 
connection  with  Stewart-Warner  Mr. 
Hanson  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  V-Ray  spark  plug  at  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa. 

L.  M.  Baker,  New  York  City,  who  was 
sales  manager  of  the  United  Motors 
Service,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  sales  force 
of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Detroit, 
as  a  special  sales  engineer. 
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The  lowest  cost  per  mile  or  per  hour  of 
service — the  period  of  reconstruction 
makes  this  an  ideal  toward  which  builders 
and  users  of  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  power 
boats  and  airplanes  must  strive.  And  in 
the  effort  toward  its  attainment,  no  small 
part  is  played  by  the  electrical  equipment 
of  these  automotive  units. 

Dependable  ignition  and  dependable 
lighting  are  prime  essentials  to  depend- 
able, low-cost  service.  Which  explains 
why  builders  of  high-grade  ignition  ap- 
paratus and  lighting  generators,  in 
standardizing  on  'HSBCQfl"  Ball  Bear- 
ings, have  so  generally  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proved  "NORWfl"  depend- 
ability in  speed  service. 
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1 H-2  Ton  Capacity 


After  the  War 
Readj  ustment 
Facts 

TALKING  thf  first  nine  weeks  after  the 
■*--'Arniistice  was  signed,  The  Autocar  Com- 
pany of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  received  repeat  orders  for 
Autocar  Motor  Trucks  from  three  himdred  and 
fifty-six  different  concerns. 

These  business  houses  reahze  that  increasing 
their  transportation  facifities  is  one  of  the  main 
essentials  in  getting  back  to  a  peace  basis. 

The  confidence  in  the  Autocar  that  leads  to 
these  repeat  orders  is  based  on  the  cfiiciency  that 
.Vutocars  have  proved  in  actual  use — and  on  the 
after  sale  service  rendered  hy  local  -\utocar 
branches  and  dealers. 

Write  Dept.  E  for  Catalog 

The  Autocar  Company 

ARDAKJRE,   PA.  Eslahtished  1S97 


Autocar 
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xhibits   at   the   1919    exclusive  truck  show   in   Chicago,  the  first  since  1913 


149  Trucks  of  52  Makes,  10  of  Them  New,  Were 
Seen  at  Windy  City's  1919  Exhibition 


FIFTY-TWO  makes  of  complete  trucks 
comprising  149  vehicles  were  exhib- 
ited at  the  exclusive  motor  truck  show 
held  in  Chicago  from  Feb.  3  to  6  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Automobile 
Trade  Assn.  It  wa.s  the  first  exclusive 
truck  show  held  in  Chicago  since  Feb. 
10  to  16,  1913. 

The  great  majority  of  these  were 
shown  in  chassis  form  so  that  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  might  study  the  de- 
tails of  construction.  However,  there 
were  several  interesting  types  of  bodies 
designed  to  increase  truck  efficiency.  In 
addition  to  the  complete  truck  exhibits 
there  were  shown  three  makes  of  trailers, 
one  make  of  standard  bodies  and  three 
makes  of  passenger  car  converters. 
Truck  parts,  including  engines,  axles  and 
wheels,  were  on  view  in  the  balcony  of 


the  Coliseum  in  addition  to  a  vast  array 
of  truck  accessories. 

Nineteen  New   Models  Shown 

Nine  companies  which  were  doing 
Dusiness  during  a  part  of  1918  exhibited 
nine  brand  new  models,  while  ten  new 
lompanies  exhibited  their  vehicles  foi- 
the  first  time.  The  concerns  which  added 
new  models  to  their  lines  included  the 
Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich.; 
the  Master  Trucks,  Inc.,  Chicago;  the 
Commerce  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit;  Sig- 
nal Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit;  Dorris 
Motor  Car  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Stewart  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Available 
Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  Fulton  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

New  companies  shovvfing  their  wares 
for  the  first  time  included   the  Winslow 


Motor  &  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  which 
had  on  exhibit  the  only  steam  motor 
truck  in  the  show;  the  Mutual  Truck 
Co.,  Sullivan,  Ind.;  Paige-Detroit  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Detroit;  All-American  Truck 
Co.,  Chicago;  Dearborn  Truck  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; Hebb  Motors  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Greenville, 
Mich.;  Transport  Truck  Co.,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Mich.;  Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  the  Panhard  Motors, 
Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

The  Brockway  modified  Class  B  war 
truck  could  not  be  shipped  to  the  show 
in  time,  although  two  other  makes,  the 
Signal  and  the  Clydesdale,  are  fitted  with 
modified  Class  B  engines  as  offered  by 
the  Continental  Motors  Co.,  Detroit. 
Both  of  these  installations,  however,  have 
single  instead  of  doulilo  ignition,  making 
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Front  and  side  cab  views  of  the  new  WInslow  steam  truck.  As  shown  at  the  right, 
the  V  engine  is  mounted  under  the  floorboards.  The  water  tube  boiler,  which  is 
illustrated   in    detail    below,    is   carried    in   the   compartment   back   of   the   driver's   seat 


use  of  magnetos.  This  requires  the  use 
of  a  new  detachable  cylinder  head  with 
only  one  set  of  spark  plugs.  The  elec- 
tric starter  and  lighting  as  originally 
furnished  on  the  Class  B  engines  are  ab- 
sent from  those  so  far  employed  for  com- 
mercial service. 

Navy  Seaplane  Featured 

The  large  number  of  exhibits  made  it 
necessary  to  use  the  Coliseum,  the  Annex 
and  the  First  Regiment  Armory.  The 
feature  exhibit  in  the  Armory  was  a 
giant  Navy  seaplane  loaned  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Station.  This  occupied  the 
center  of  the  floor  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  number  of  Liberty  and  foreign 
airplane  engines  with  color  drawings  and 
cross-section  views  of  the  Navy  planes, 
engines,  guns  and  other  parts.  The  truck 
exhibits  were  ranged  around  the  edges 
of  the  room,  which  looked  rather  empty, 
and  it  seems  that  some  of  the  Coliseum 
exhibits  might  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Armory  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
being  filled  to  its  capacity.  As  the  ex- 
hibits there  were  arranged,  there  was 
room  for  several  more,  although  the 
Harvey  and  Master  companies  had  street 
exhibits  directly  in  front  of  the  Coliseum. 

The  seaplane  will  undoubtedly  draw  a 
large  attendance  because  of  the  great 
interest  in  aviation  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  will 
be  repaid  for  its  co-operation  by  gaining 
recruits,  a  booth  for  which  is  installed 
near  its  exhibit. 

Excillent  Federal  Exhibit 

As  a  general  thing,  the  various  lines  of 
trucks  were  shown  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing the  greatest  merchandising  benefit 
from  the  display.  In  this  respect  the 
Federal  Truck  Co.  was  a  good  example, 
with  but  three  models  of  trucks  in  a  space 
in  which  four  or  five  could  easily  have 
>)een  crowded.  There  was  one  truck  set  at 
a  slight  angle  to  the  aisle  at  each  comer 
of  the  booth,  with  the  third  in  the  cen- 
ter near  the  aisle,  with  a  passageway 
between    it    and    the    other    two    models 


through  which  visitors  could  pass  and 
get  either  a  close-up  or  a  perspective 
view  of  any  of  the  three  vehicles. 

The  G.  M.  C.  display  made  use  of  a 
good  merchandising  practice  borrowed 
from  passenger  car  exhibits  in  having  a 
mirror  with  two  small  storage  battery 
lamps  placed  under  one  of  the  chassis 
which  had  the  lower  half  of  the  crank- 
case  removed  to  show  the  working  of  the 
cranks  and  camshaft.  This  exhibit  at- 
tracted considerable  attention. 

Many  New  Engineering  Details 

Contrary  to  expectations,  there  were 
many  engineering  advancements  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  owner  in  that  they 
point  the  way  in  which  the  trucks  are 
developing  in  becoming  more  efficient  and 
more  convenient,  both   of  which   help   to 


reduce  operating  costs.  One  of  the  no- 
ticeable trends  was  the  large  increase  in 
the  use  of  oil  instead  of  grease  in  the 
lubrication  of  front  and  rear  spring  and 
shackle  bolts  and  even  steering  rod  con- 
nections. No  less  than  fourteen  makes 
of  trucks,  including  Patriot,  Couple- 
Gear,  Brockway,  Paige,  Master,  Rainier, 
Clydesdale,  Bethlehem,  Indiana,  Nash, 
Lapeer,  Oneida,  Available  and  Dorris, 
now  use  oil  lubrication  for  those  parts. 
Although  the  working  out  of  the  idea 
varies  in  almost  every  case,  wool  felt 
plungers  inside  of  hollow  bolts  being 
used  on  the  Sanford  trucks,  the  tendency 
is  to  make  the  oiling  of  these  parts  more 
convenient  for  the  driver. 

Two  of  the  trucks  use  the  Alemite 
method  of  greasing,  in  which  a  small 
cylinder  with  a  plunger  check  at  the  cen- 
ter is  employed,  the  grease  being  forced 
into  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  grease 
gun  instead  of  with  the  fingers.  The 
Stewart  and  All-American  trucks  use 
Bound  Brook  Oil-less  bearings  for  the 
spring  bolts  and  shackle  bolts. 

Inclosed  Cabs   Incr.^ase 

One  of  the  most  apparent  trends  in 
truck  design  as  seen  at  the  show  was  the 
increased  use  of  closed  cabs  to  protect 
the  driver  in  cold,  rainy  or  snowy 
weather.  Most  of  us  remember  the  days 
when  the  motormen  and  conductors  of 
the  trolley  cars  in  all  of  our  great  cities 
were  unprotected  by  the  glass  fronts 
which  are  now  common.  The  transition 
from  the  non-protection  of  10  years  ago 
to  the  almost  perfect  protection  of  to- 
day was  a  slow  one,  and  the  same  will 
also  probably  hold  true  in  the  case  of 
protecting  the  motor  truck  driver.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  that  this  transition 
has  gone  forward  at  an  increased  rate 
during  the  past  2  years. 

The  inclosed  cab  for  the  motor  truck 
driver   is   not   an   expensive    part    of   the 


The  water-tube  boiler 
used  on  the  Winslow 
steam  truck.  The 
boiler  is  fired  by  kero- 
sene and  Is  fed  by  a 
special  worm  -  driven 
pump.  The  steam  is 
reclaimed  after  leav- 
ing the  engine  by 
passing  It  through  a 
condenser  mounted  in 
the  front  of  the  ve- 
hicle In  place  of  the 
ordinary   radiator 
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truck  as  compared  with  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  its  use.  The  wages  of  the 
motor  truck  driver  are  almost  double 
.what  they  were  2  years  ago,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  truck  owner  to  realize 
the  greatest  work  ability  out  of  each 
truck  if  his  transportation  costs  are  not 
to  increase  at  an  alarming  ratio.  The 
inclosed  cab  is  a  wise  investment  for  the 
owner  in  that  it  keeps  the  driver  in  good 
physical  and  mental  condition  in  cold  or 
stormy  weather  and  thereby  enables  him 
to  do  more  work  with  less  effort  than 
would  be  the  case  if  he  spent  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  time  in  trying  to  keep 
warm  or  dry.  Many  of  the  inclosed  cabs 
exhibited  were  included  as  standard 
equipment  on  the  trucks  as  sold  from 
the  factories.  There  were  many  designs 
of  eabs,  some  being  of  the  convertible 
type  and  others  requiring  some  take- 
apart  operations  to  change  them  from 
winter  to  summer  use. 

Some  of  the  cabs  afforded  protection 
to  the  drivers  by  means  of  substantial 
curtains,  while  others  were  of  the  built- 
up  type  with  glass  panels  in  wood  sashes. 
In  some  instances  these  sashes  are  re- 
moved from  the  cab  entirely  for  summer 
driving  and  on  others  dropped  into  con- 
venient pockets  and  carried  on  the  truck 
at  all  times.  Still  another  new  type 
makes  use  of  roll-up  door  curtains  which 
are  carried  on  rollers  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  cab  when  not  in  use.  In  al- 
most every  instance  built-in  windshields 
were  employed.  Many  of  these  were  of 
the  rain-vision  or  two-part  type  for  good 
ventilation  and  were  provided  with  means 
whereby  the  glass  in  front  of  the  driver 
could  be  kept  clean  for  safety's  sake 
under  all  conditions. 

Mak3s  of  Trucks   Shown 

The  makes  of  trucks  exhibited  and  the 
number  of  vehicles  of  each  shown  are 
as  follows:  Acason,  2;  Acme,  3;  All- 
American,  3;  Autocar,  4;  Available,  2; 
Bethlehem,  4;  Brockway,  2;  Chevrolet, 
2;  Clydesdale,  3;  Commerce,  2;  Couple- 
Cear  electric,  1;  Day-Elder,  4;  Dearborn, 
4;  Diamond-T,  4;  Dodge  Bros.,  .S;  Dorris, 
2;  Federal,  3;  Ford,  2;  F.  W.  D.,  2;  Ful- 
ton, 2;  Garford,  6;  Gary,  1;  G.  M.  C,  5; 
.  Hendrickson,  1;  Jumbo,  1;  Indiana,  5; 
Kisselkar,  2;  Lapeer,  1;  Master,  7;  Max- 
well, 4;  Mutual,  1;  Nash,  4;  Oneida,  4; 
Paige,' 3;  Panhard,  3;  Patriot,  2;  Pierce- 
Arrow,  3;  Rainier,  2;  Reo,  7;  Republic, 
4;  Riker,  1;  Sandow,  3;  Sanford,  2;  Serv- 
ice, 3;  Schacht,  2;  Signal,  2;  Tower,  2; 
Transport,  1;  Velie,  3;  Walker  electric, 
2,  and  the  Winslow  steam  truck,  1.  The 
Packard  and  White  exhibits  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

Two  new  models  of  Available  trucks 
had  several  departures  in  design,  includ- 
ing a  new  method  of  brake  equalizing, 
a  new  method  of  front  axle  mounting 
and  a  two-step  runningboard.  The  brake 
■equalizing  is  accomplished  by  two  flat 
equalizer  rods,  one  above  the  other, 
which  run  in  slotted  members  fastened 
to  the  under  side  of  the  truck  frame  near 
the  midpoint  of  the  chassis.  These  rods 
•extend  crosswise  of  the  frame  and  move 
forward  in  a  longitudinal  direction  to- 
ward the  front  end  of  the  truck  as  the 
■brakes  :.re  set  and  backward  as  they  are 


The   new   Stewart  a'i-tonner  selling   at  $3,500  and   equipped  w.th   Continental   engine, 
four-speed   gearset   and   Internal-gear-drlven   rear  axle 


w  31  2.lon  Available  which  has  a  new 
Kle  mounted  on  a  slant,  with  the  rear 


nethod  of  brake  equalization  and  has  Its  front 
end  of  the  front  spring  lower  than  the  front 


Paige  3' 2-tonner,  which  has  a  Continental  engine,   Brown-Lipe 
and  four-speed  gearset  and  a  Timken  worm-driven  axle 
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The  new   Master  11/2-   and  5-ton   models,  the  former  shown   in   a   drive- 
away  mounting.     The  smaller  unit  can  be  had  with  worm  or  internal 
gear   drive.      The   5-tonner    is    worm    driven 


The  5-ton  Oneida,  shown 
for  the  first  time.  Note 
the  cab,  metal  wheels  and 
special  form  of  radius  rod 
bracket 


The       Dearbor 
worm-driven     truck     sell- 
ing at  $1,980.    A   Chicago- 
standard     rear     axle     and 
Co 

iployed 


released,  or  vice  versa.  The  Timken  rear 
a.xle  used  has  two  brake-shoe  segments 
in  each  drum,  and  under  the  ordinary 
method  the  two  forward  shoes  ai'e  moved 
into  contact  with  the  drum  when  the 
emergency  brake  lever  is  pulled  and  the 
two  rear  shoes  when  the  foot  pedal  is 
used.  This  sets  up  a  strain  in  the  axle 
which  the  Available  company  has  over- 
come by  connecting  one  of  the  rear  shoe 
rods  to  the  transverse  equalizer  rod  on 
one  side  and  one  of  the  front  shoes  on 
the  other  side,  thus  tending  to  equalize 
the  entire  action.  The  front  axle  of  each 
of  the  new  models  is  set  on  a  slant  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  by  making  the  rear 
end  of  the  spring  lower  than  the  front. 
When  an  obstruction  is  encountered  the 
wheels  tend  to  mount  it  without  the 
strains  set  up  when  the  a^le  is  set  level. 
The  steering  arm  knuckle  is  also  set  over 
the  centerline  of  the  axle  so  that  its  arc 
of  movement  is  very  small  when  the 
spring  is  deflected.  This  gives  an  easier 
steering  truck. 

(Quadruple-Heated  Fuel 

The  All-American  truck  heats  its  fuel 
four  times  beforr  it  enters  the  cylinders, 
in  this  way  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
vaporization  and  making  it  possible  to 
get   more   miles   per   gallon    and    to   use 


poorer  grades  of  fuel.  These  four  heat- 
ings are  made  possible  by  mounting  the 
gasoline  tank  directly  above  the  engine 
under  the  hood;  by  a  hot  air  jacket 
around  the  air  intake  pipe  leading  to  the 
carbureter;  by  passing  the  gas  through 
the  cylinder  block  after  it  has  left  the 
carbureter  and  by  then  making  it  im- 
pinge on  the  hot  sides  of  the  intake  mani- 
fold, which  is  cast  integrally  with  the 
exhaust  manifold. 

Due  to  the  use  of  steam  instead  of 
gasoline,  the  Winslow  steam  truck  was 
perhaps  the  newest  vehicle  at  the  show. 
The  Winslow  company  has  built  only  one 
model  to  date,  the  !")-tonner  at  the  show, 
although  it  is  intended  to  bring  out 
smaller  units  at  a  later  date.  The  truck 
is  fitted  with  a  four-cylinder  engine  with 
the  cylinders  east  in  pairs  and  set  in  a 
V  of  90  deg.  The  engine  is  placed  under 
the    floor    of   the   cab    and    drives    direct 


without  any  clutch  through  a  tubular 
propeller  shaft  with  universals  to  the 
Sheldon  worm-driven  rear  axle.  An 
emergency  gear  reduction  3.5  to  1  is  pro- 
vided, making  the  total  gear  reduction 
to  the  rear  wheels  41  to  1.  The  final 
drive  is  taken  through  radius  rods  and 
the  torque  through  the  springs. 

Water-Tube   Boiler    Used 

The  water  is  carried  in  a  transverse 
lank  under  the  driver's  seat  and  is  fed 
to  a  horizontal  water-tube  boiler  carried 
in  a  special  crosswise  compartment  be- 
hind the  driver's  seat  above  the  floor  of 
the  truck  body  by  a  special  worm-driven 
boiler  feed  pump.  The  boiler  is  fired  by 
kerosene,  which  is  also  carried  in  a  bol- 
ster tank  under  the  driver's  seat.  A 
large  condenser  is  mounted  at  the  ex- 
treme   front    of    the    truck    in    place    of 
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the  usual  radiator.  Its  makers  claim 
that  one  of  its  main  advantages  is  its 
low  cost  of  fuel.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
truck  will  run  at  a  cost  of  (i  cents  a 
p:ross  ton-mile.  The  prross  ton-mile  is 
figured  at  the  gross  weight  of  the  truck 
and  load.  With  the  average  5-ton  truck 
weighing  10  tons  and  running  4  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gasoline  at  25  cents  a  gal- 
lon, the  corresponding  cost  per  gross  ton- 
mile  would  be  10  cents. 

Another  claim  is  for  a  great  tractive  ef- 
fort in  starting,  it  being  said  that  the 
truck  has  an  available  torque  of  l.'{,200  lb. 
in.,  making  a  maximum  available  torque 
for  the  rear  axle  driveshafts  of  45.100  lb. 


ft.,  or  a  tractive  effort  of  more  than  12,500 
lb.,  which  will  far  exceed  the  friction  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  the  road,  even 
when  the  truck  is  fully  loaded. 

New  \.ie  Trailers 

The  Lee  Loader  &  Hody  Co.,  Chicago, 
exhibited  a  brand  new  series  of  three 
special  trailers  which  have  been  tried 
out,  notably  by  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
where  one  type  has  giveti  eminent  satis- 
faction by  helping  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
performing  work  previously  done  by 
horses  at  the  rate  of  $117  a  day.  The 
three  new  units  consisted  of  a  5-ton  side 
and  end  dump  four-wheel  trailer,  a  drop- 


Above,    the    new     Re- 
public 3l2-tonner  with 
metal    wheels     and    44 
by    10    In.    pneumatics 
in    the    rear 


To   the   right,  the   nev 

Republic  2'/2-ton  mode 

which      has     a     Conti 

nental  engine 


Iramo  trailer  and  a  new  type  of  contrac- 
tor's trailer  which  may  be  used  as  a 
semi-trailer,  with  the  forward  end  carried 
on  the  rear  deck  of  a  tractor  or  as  a 
four-wheel  trailer  by  the  utilization  of  a 
pair  of  front  wheels. 

Two  models  of  Troy  trailers,  one  a 
2-ton  reversible  chassis  and  the  other  a 
:iV4-tonner  with  a  steel  body,  were 
shown.  The  Highway  Trailer  Co.,  Edger- 
ton,  Wis.,  exhibited  three  models  of 
trailers,  two  of  the  foui-whecled  type  of 
'■i-  and  5-ton  capacity  respectively  and 
a  7-ton  semi-trailer.  Another  trailer 
make,  The  Hesse,  made  by  the  William 
G,  Hesse  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  was  shown  in  two  models,  one  of 
:{-ton  capacity  of  the  four-wheeled  type 
and  a  4-lon  semi-trailer. 

The  Lapeer  Tractor-Truck  Co.,  Lapeer. 
Mich.,  showed  one  of  its  complete  trac- 
tor and  easily-disconnected  trailer  out- 
fits. That  company  claims  that  the  new 
Fulton  semi-trailer  shown  at  the  same 
show  infringes  on  its  patent  rights. 

The  various  truck  parts  exhibited  al 
the  truck  show  were  very  important  td 
the  truck  owner  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  large  percentage  of  the  1919  pro- 
duction of  motor  trucks  will  be  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  assembled  rather 
than  the  manufactured  vehicle.  In  the 
way  of  engines  the  Waukesha  Motor  Cii.. 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  exhibited  four  makes  of 
engines,  including  one  of  the  actual  ('lass 
B  engines.  The  Waukesha  company  will 
shortly  bring  out  an  entirely  new  line 
of  high-tor<]ue  engines  particularly  de- 
signed for  motor  truck  service.  One  of 
the  unusual  featui'es  of  the  new  line  will 
be  a  patented  manifold  with  a  mechanism 
which  will  permit  the  engine  to  utilize 
gasoline,  kerosene  or  other  lower  grades 
of  fuel  without  any  changes  in  the  en- 
gine itself.  The  headliner  of  the  new 
models  will  be  a  5  by  6'/i  four-cylinder 
engine  with  490  cu.  in.  piston  displace- 
ment. That  engine  has  been  designed 
as  an  improvement  on  the  Class  B  truck 
engine  in  that  it  will  incorporate  the  new 
manifold  mentioned  and  will  have  a  lower 
compression  to  prevent  knocks  at  low 
speed.  It  will  have  .50  cu.  in,  more  piston 
displacement  to  offset  the  lower  efficienc.v 
which  would  otherwise  result  on  account 
of  the  lower  compression  and  also  the 
loss  in  volumetric  efficiency  which  would 
otherwise  occur  due  tu  the  greater  heat- 
ing of  the  fuel  in  the  new  manifold.     The 

idnithiiird   an    jmi/e    'W) 


Details  of  the  fifth-wheel  arrangement  and  cab  on  th 
new  Fulton  3!/2-to-4-ton  tractor  seml-trailer  outfit 
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New  York  Exclusive  Motor  Truck  Show  a  Success 

161  Complete  Vehicles  of  58  Makes  Exhibited — Pneumatic  Tires,  Chassis 
Oil  Lubrication  and  New  Types  of  Bodies  Were  Features 


NEW  YORK'S  exclusive  motor  truck 
show,  the  first  held  in  the  city  proper 
since  January,  1913,  opened  on  February 
10  with  fifty-eight  different  makes  of 
complete  vehicles  on  display.  In  all  161 
vehicles  were  on  exhibition.  Of  these, 
four  were  brand  new  trucks  made  by  con- 
cerns which  have  entered  the  motor  truck 
industry  within  the  past  six  months.  They 
included  the  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  "with  a  new  Oldsmobile  %-  to  1- 
ton  light  delivery  truck  selling  at  $1,495; 
.  the  Schwartz  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Reading, 
Pa.,  with  a  new  1%-ton  internal-gear- 
driven  truck;  the  W.  W.  Shaw  Corp., 
Chicago,  with  a  new  2-tonner  selling  at 
$2,950,  and  the  West  Motor  Truck  Co., 
New  York  City,  with  a  new  2-ton  electric 
truck. 

Eleven    Companies    Showed    New    Units 

Besides  the  brand  new  models  dis- 
played, eleven  other  new  models  of  lines 
previously  on  the  market  were  on  exhibi- 
tion. These  were  shown  by  the  following 
companies:  Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cadil- 
lac, Mich.,  Columbia  Motor  Truck  & 
Trailer  Co.,  Pontine.  Mich  ;  Corbitt  Motor 


Truck  Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C;  Dearborn 
Truck  Co.,  Chicago;  Fulton  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Farming-dale,  L.  I.;  Master  Trucks, 
Inc.,  Chicago;  Rainier  Motor  Corp.,  New 
Y'ork  City;  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Alma,  Mich.,  Rowe  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  Stewart  Motor  Corp.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  La  France  2- 
tonner,  made  by  the  Ward  La  France  Co., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Metropolitan  territory. 

Twenty-six  of  the  fifty-eight  different 
makes  of  trucks  at  the  New  Y'ork  show 
were  not  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  show, 
so  that  a  visitor  to  both  shows  had  a 
much  wider  range  to  choose  from  than  he 
had  if  he  saw  only  one  of  the  two  ex- 
hibitions. This  is  especially  the  case  since 
twenty-two  of  the  fifty-two  makes  seen 
at  Chicago  were  not  shown  in  New  Y'ork. 
Those  makes  on  display  in  New  Y'ork  and 
not  at  Chicago  included  the  following: 
Atlas;  Columbia;  Corbitt;  Denby;  Giant; 
Hall;  Kelly-Springfield;  La  France;  Lar- 
rabee-Deyo;  Maccar;  Menominee;  Olds- 
mobile;  Overland;  Packard;  Parker; 
Rowe;   Schwartz;    Shaw;   Sterling;   Sulli- 


van; Traffic;  U.  S.;  Ward  electric;  West 
electric;  Wichita,  and  Wilcox. 

Similarly,  those  makes  seen  at  Chicago 
and  not  at  New  Y'ork  are  as  follows: 
.Available;  Brockway;  Chevrolet;  Com- 
merce; Couple-Gear;  Dorris;  Ford;  F. 
W.  D.;  Gary;  G.  M.  C;  Hendrickson; 
Indiana;  Kissel;  Mutual;  Panhard;  Pa- 
triot; Pierce-Arrow;  Sandow;  Signal; 
Walker  electric  and  Winslow  steam  truck. 

Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory  Also  Used 

The  large  number  of  truck  exhibits 
made  it  necessary  to  use  the  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  Armory  in  addition  to  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  decorations  for  the 
passenger  cars  show,  which  was  held  the 
week  previous,  were  left  in  place  for  the 
truck  show  week  of  February  10  to  15. 
As  was  the  case  at  Chicago,  the  sixteen 
new  models  of  truck  makes  seen  at  New 
Y'ork  were  a  surprise  in  that  it  was  ex- 
pected that  very  few  new  models  would 
he  exhibited  on  account  of  the  years  1917 
and  1918  being  ones  of  production  rather 
than  of  new  models. 

The  makes  of  trucks  exhibited  and  the 
number  of  vehicles  of  each  shown  are  as 


General    viev 


of    Madison   Square   Garden,   where   part   of  the    1919  exclusive   motor  truck   show   In    New  York   was   held  fr 
February  10  to  15.     The  trucks  are  arranged  In  tour  long  rows  with  two  wide  aisles  between 
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:   of  the 
shown 


ruck  exhibit  at  the  Sixty-ninth   Regiment   Armory. 
The   decorations    in    both   buildings   were   the   same 


vhere  the  overflow  displays  from   Madison  Square  Garden  v 
as    used  during  the  passenger  car  show  the  week  previous 


follows:  Acason,  2;  Acme,  4;  All-Amer- 
ican,  2;  Atlas,  4;  Autocar,  4;  Bethlehem, 
4;  Clydesdale,  5;  Columbia.  2;  Corbitt,  1; 
D-E,  3;  Dearborn,  1;  Denby,  .>;  Diamond- 
T,  3;  Dodge  Bros.,  3;  Federal,  3;  Fulton, 
3;  Garford,  3;  Giant,  4;  Hall,  2;  Hulburt, 
2;  Jumbo,  1;  ^Kelly-Springfield,  3;  La 
France,  1;  Larrabee,  1;  Maccar,  3;  Mas- 
ter, 5;  Maxwell,  4;  Menominee,  2;  Nash, 
5;  Oldsmobile,  3;  Oneida,  3;  Overland, 
4;  Packard,  4;  Paige,  3;  Parker,  1;  Rai- 
nier, 6;  Reo,  6;  Republic,  5;  Riker,  3; 
Rowe,  1;  Sanford,  1;  Schacht,  4; 
Schwartz,  1;  Service,  3;  Shaw,  1;  Sig- 
nal, 2;  Sterling,  5;  Stewart,  5;  Sullivan, 
1;  Titan,  1;  Tower,  1;  Traffic,  3;  United 
States,  2;  Velie,  2;  Ward.  2;  West,  1; 
Wichita,  1,  and  Wilcox,  4. 

Pneumatics  Much  in  Evidence 

Viewing  the  show  as  a  whole,  there 
was  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  the 
increased  use  of  pneumatic  tires  on 
trucks  up  to  2-tons  capacity.  Perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  this  kind 
was  the  Rowe  3-tonner,  which  is  equipped 
with  38  by  7  in  front  and  42  by  9  pneu- 
matics in  the  rear  and  is  designed  to  run 
at  a  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour  with  a 
full  3-ton  load.  The  Rowe  truck  is  further 
characterized  by  the  use  of  an  eight- 
cylinder  Herschell-Spillman  3'i  by  5  en- 
gine with  an  S.  A.  E.  horsepower  of  33.84. 
The  new  3% -ton  Republic  may  also  be 
had  with  Firestone  giant  pneumatics  at 
an  extra  cost,  and  the  model  exhibited  at 
the  show  was  mounted  on  38  by  7  pneu- 
matics in  front  and  44  by  10  in.  pneu- 
matics in  the  rear. 

A    large    proportion     of    the    chassis 


shown  were  equipped  with  some  form  of 
closed  cab  for  the  driver's  better  pro- 
tection. Several  of  these  w'ere  of  the 
built-up  type  with  wood  doors  and  drop 
sash  windows.  Others,  notably  that  on 
the  Hall  3V4-tonner,  were  provided  with 
fabric  side  doors  with  transparent  win- 
dows in  an  integeral  unit  which  may  be 
rolled  up  out  of  the  driver's  way  under 
the  roof  of  the  cab  when  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  cab  open.  Great  advancement 
was  shown  in  fastening  the  cab  doors  and 
sashes,  so  that  when  the  cabs  are  shut 
they  are  just  as  weatherproof  as  a  pas- 
senger car  sedan.  Cushions  in  the  cabs 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  good  grades 
of  imitation  leather  and  in  many  cases 
were  mounted  on  springs  to  give  easier 
riding. 

Along  with  the  many  cabs  shown,  there 
were  several  very  excellent  examples  of 
the  body  builder's  art.  In  this  respect, 
the  bodies  built  by  the  Fred  Roeder  Mfg. 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were  very  conspicu- 
ous. One  of  that  concern's  bodies 
mounted  on  a  5-ton  Sterling  chassis  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Almost 
every  kind  of  body  type  was  seen,  includ- 
ing convertible  platform,  side  stake  and 
low  side  types;  pay-as-you-enter  buses; 
van  bodies;  large  and  small  dump  designs 
and  special  panel  jobs  with  interior  shelv- 
ing. 

Packard  Has  Steel  Body 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
convertible  types  was  a  steel  body 
mounted  on  a  6-ton  Packard.  It  was 
made  by  the  Young  Hoist  Co.,  and  raised 
by  means   of  a  Young  horizontal  hoist. 


It  had  a  steel  platform  with  low  remov- 
able steel  sides.  With  the  low  steel  sides 
in  place  the  body  serves  to  haul  heavy 
bulk  material  such  as  excavated  ground, 
sand,  cement  and  the  like.  Additional 
side  members  may  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
low  sides  mentioned  to  give  a  larger 
volumetric  capacity  for  handling  bulky 
but  lighter  goods  than  would  be  carried 
when  the  low  sides  alone  are  employed. 
The  upper  sides  are  held  in  place  by  spe- 
cial front  and  rear  frames,  the  rear  one 
of  which  is  also  provided  with  a  tailgate 
for  rear  dumping.  The  Economy  dump 
body  designed  to  fit  any  1-ton  chassis  and 
selling  at  the  moderate  price  of  $250  com- 
plete with  a  hand  hoist  was  also  shown. 
The  body  is  made  of  12-gauge  steel 
throughout  and  has  a  cubical  capacity 
of  35  ft. 

Ward   Electric   Excites    Attention 

The  750-pound  Ward  special  electric 
truck  on  display  excited  considerable  com- 
ment on  account  of  a  new  front  step 
and  hinged  dashboard.  The  Ward  vehicle 
was  designed  particularly  for  the  house- 
to-house  delivery  of  bread  and  milk  where 
stops  are  very  frequent.  The  new  step, 
which  is  in  front  of  the  forward  wheels 
and  about  12  in.  off  the  ground,  also 
serves  as  a  bumper  and  when  the  right 
half  of  the  vertical  dashboard  is  swung 
around  over  the  left  half,  as  shown  on 
page  13,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the 
driver  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  truck  from 
the  sidewalk  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

In  the  engineering  field  there  appeared 
to  be  a  tendency  towards  chassis  simplifi- 
cation.    In    this   respect   the   use   of   oil 
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The  Federal  display,  one   of  the  best   laid-oiit  exhibits  at  the  si  ow.      The   booth    Is    not   overcrowded   and    permits   the   visitor   to 
get    either    a    close.i:p    or    perspective    view   of    all    three    models     v.hich    hav^    not    been    changed    for   this   year 


A    new    idea    in    truck    merchandising.      The    interior    of    the 
body  Is  fitted  up  with  some  of  the  parts  used  in  the  iMash  line 


T  i-        .        F  ,  .[,  I      ,    ^   to-4-ton    tractor   and    semi-tr,-ii  ler    outfit 
The  trailer  has  a  wheeled  support  to  enable  it  to  stand  alone 


The  new  Shaw  2-tonner,  made  In  Chicago  and  exhibited  In 
New  York  City  top  the  first  time  at  any  motor  truck  show 


The    new   Schwartz    IJ/a-tonner   made    in    Reading,    Pa.      It    is 
assembled  from  standard  parts  and  has  an  Internal-gear  axle 
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lups  for  the  lubrication  of  spring  and 
shackle  bolts,  steering  gears  and  propel- 
ler shafts  was  the  most  noticeable.  Brake 
rod  layout  also  has  undergone  some  slight 
modifications  with  a  view  to  better  equal- 
ization and  simplification. 

In  addition  to  the  various  makes  of 
complete  vehicles,  five  makes  of  pas- 
senger car  converters  were  shown,  includ- 
ing the  Converter  car,  Dearborn,  Graham 
Bros.,  Guaranty  and  Truxton.  Three 
makes  of  trailers  were  also  on  display. 
These  included  the  Lapeer,  Troy  and 
Warner  makes.  .Another  innovation  at 
the  show  was  the  display  at  a  motor 
truck  exhibition  of  farm  tractors,  no  less 
than  four  such  vehicles  being  shown. 

The  Ne«    .Models 

In  the  way  of  new  models  the  .^cme  .">- 
tonner,  whose  price  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined, is  fitted  with  metal  wheels  as 
standard  equipment  and  drives  from  a 
Continental  4%  by  (i  in.  modified  Class  B 
engine  through  a  Borg  &  Beck  dry-plate 
clutch  and  a  three-speed  Cotta  selective 
gearset  to  a  Timken  worm-driven  rear 
axle.  The  new  Columbia  model  is  a  1-ton 
internal-gear-driven  truck  with  a  Con- 
tinental unit  powerplant  engine  and  a 
Russel  internal-gear  rear  axle.  It  sells 
at  $1,750  in  the  chassis.  The  new  Cor- 
hitt  model  is  a  5-tonner  which  is  fitted 
with  a  5V4  by  5%  in.  engine  instead  of  a 
4Vi  by  6  in.  Continental  unit  as  formerly. 
The  model  has  been  further  redesigned  in 
its  details  and  the  price  increased  $.')00 
from  $4,500  to  $5,000. 

The  Dearborn  Truck  Co.,  Chicago, 
which  bought  out  the  Smith  Motor  Truck 
Corp.,  and  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  Co.. 
Chicago,  and  marketed  the  Smith  con- 
verter separately  or  as  complete  units 
with  Ford  front  ends,  showed  an  entirely 
new  model  called  the  Dearborn.  The 
vehicle   is   a    1 '4-ton    worm-driven    truck 


At   the    left,   th 
2-tonner.  both 


ratfic.    made    in   St.    Louis.    Mo.,   and,   to   the    right,   the    La    France 
vn  for  the  first  time  at  any  exhibition   in  the  Metropolitan  territory 


assembled  from  standard  parts  and  sell- 
ing at  $1,980.  It  has  a  unit  powerplant 
made  up  of  a  Continental  3%  by  5  en- 
gine, a  Fuller  dry  multiple-disk  c'utch 
and  a  Fuller  three-speed  selective  gear- 
set.  The  rear  axle  is  made  by  the  Chi- 
cago-Standard Axle  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
Fulton  company's  new  model  consisted  of 
a  SVz-  to  4-ton  tractor  and  semi-trailer 
outfit  which  is  characterized  by  an  un- 
usual type  of  fifth-wheel  and  by  the  use 
of  small  wheels  for  supporting  the  front 
end  of  the  semi-trailer.  The  semi-trailer 
is  also  fitted  with  a  wheeled  supporting 
gear  to  keep  the  trailer  erect  while  it  is 
disconnected  from  the  tractor.  When  not 
in  use  the  support  may  be  folded  up  out 
of  the  way  under  the  semi-trailer  body. 
The  new  Master  trucks  ai-e  IVo-  and  5- 


The  Ward  Special,  a  750- 
pound  electric  for  house-to- 
house  deliveries.  Notice  the 
new  hinged  dashboard  and 
the  front  steps  for  getting  on 
and   off   the   truck   qulci<ly 


tonners.  The  former  may  be  had  with 
either  a  Torbensen  internal-gear-driven 
rear  axle  at  $1,890  or  with  a  Timken 
worm-driven  rear  axle  at  $1,990.  The 
option  on  the  rear  axle  does  not  change 
the  other  details  of  the  truck,  which  has  a 
wheelbase  of  144  in.,  a  Buda  4%  by  5V4 
in.  engine  with  Eisemann  high-tension 
magneto  and  an  impulse  starter,  and  a 
Fuller  dry-disk  clutch  and  Fuller  gear- 
set.  The  5-tonner  sells  at  $4,890  in  a 
standard  wheelbase  of  170  in.  It  is  as- 
sembled from  standard  parts,  including 
a  Buda  4%  by  (5  engine,  Brown-Lipe  dry- 
disk  clutch,  Brown-Lipe  four-speed  gear- 
set,  and  Timken  worm  rear  axle. 

The  Rainier  Motor  Corp.  exhibited  a 
complete  line  of  five  models,  of  which  two. 
a  %-ton  special  and  a  2-tonner,  both 
worm-driven,  were  new.  The  %-ton  spe- 
cial is  fitted  with  a  3%  by  5%  in.  Con- 
tinental engine,  Brown-Lipe  dry-disk 
clutch  and  Brown-Lipe  gearset  and  a 
Timken  rear  axle.  It  lists  at  $1,550.  The 
2-tonner  sells  at  $2,250  and  uses  a  Con- 
tinental motor,  Brown-Lipe  clutch  and 
gearset  and  a  Wisconsin  worm-driven 
rear  axle. 

Republic   Shows  Two  New    Units 

The  two  new  Republic  models  are  of 
2V2  and  3'/i!-ton  capacity.  Both  are  now 
fitted  with  Continental  engines  instead  of 
Budas  and  with  three-  instead  of  four- 
speed  gearsets.  The  cubical  capacity  of 
the  radiators  of  both  models  has  been 
increased  and  a  new  type  of  Pharo  suc- 
tion governor  fitted.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, the  3%-ton  model  may  be  had 
with  pneumatic  tires  all  around  at  an 
extra  cost.  Metal  wheels  are  standard 
on  the  3 %-ton  vehicle.  The  new  Rowe 
3-tonner  on  pneumatic  tires  has  an  eight- 
cylinder  engine  and  is  designed  to  run  30 
miles  an  hour  under  full  load.  It  was  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  in  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  for  January  1,  1919. 

Another  new  model  of  an  established 
line  was  the  Stewart  3% -ton  internal- 
gear-driven  truck,  which  is  listed  at 
$3,500.     It  is   fitted  with   a    Continental 
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A  well-arranged  exhibit,  that  of  the  IVIaxwell  Company.     The  stripped  chassis  can   be  seen  from  the   main  aisle,  while   wide  spaces  to 
the   front   and    rear  enable   visitors  to   move   In    and   out   of  the   booth    freely.      Note    the    transcontinental    Maxwell    in    the    background 


The  new  Giant  Si^-tonner  whose  engine  has  a  special  mani- 
fold and  fittings  to  enable  it  to  burn  kerosene  or  other  low 
grade   fuels,   a   possible  future   fitting   on   all    makes   of  trucks 


The  special  kerosene-burning  equipment  and  manifold  as- 
fitted  on  the  new  line  of  Giant  trucks,  formerly  known  as 
Little    Giants.      Note    the    special    fuel    tank    under    the    hood 


4%  by  5Vi  in.  engine  with  an  Eisemann 
high-tension  magneto  and  drives  through 
a  dry-disk  clutch  and  four-speed  selective 
gearset  in  a  unit  powerplant.  The  Wilcox 
line  of  trucks,  which  was  shown  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time,  has  been  slightly 
redesigned.  Each  model  has  a  four-speed 
gearset  and  in  the  case  of  the  long  wheel- 
base  models,  the  propeller  shaft  has  three 
universals,  the  center  one  being  carried  in 
a  self-aligning  bearing. 

Trailers  and  Converting  Attachments 

Among  the  trailers  exhibited  were  the 
Lapeer,  made  by  the  Lapeer  Tractor- 
Truck  Co.,  Lapeer,  Mich.  This  is  a  semi- 
trailer with  automatic  coupling  attach- 
ment and  brake  operated  from  the  tractor 
driver's  seat.  The  coupling  is  a  fifth  wheel 
arrangement  consisting  of  inclined  tracks 
and  coil  springs  to  absorb  starting  and 
stopping  strains.  When  the  trailer  is 
disconnected  from  the  tractor  it  is  sup- 
ported on  a  leg  which  is  inter-connected 
with  the  coupling.  This  trailer  is  made 
in  capacities  of  from  2  to  7V2  tons. 

The  Troy  Wagon  Work.s  Co.  showed  a 
5-ton  reversible  trailer,  embodying  the 
usual  features  of  the  company's  product. 
Bronze  and  steel  are  used  for  every  part 
except  the  wheels,  steering  knuckles  are 


un  all  wheels,  tele.scoping  spring  draw- 
bars are  used  and  the  drawbar  head  is  of 
broad-faced  bumper  type.  Troy  trailers 
are  made  in  capacities  of  from  1  to  5 
tons.  Trailers  built  by  the  Warner  Mfg. 
Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.,  were  also  exhibited. 

Several  makes  of  commercial  attach- 
ments for  passenger  cars  were  exhibited. 
These  included  displays  by  Graham  Bros., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Truxtun  units  made 
Ijy  the  Commercial  Car  Unit  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, and  exhibited  by  the  Hayes-Die- 
fenderfer     Co.,     New    York,     who     also 


Truck  Bodies 

So  maujj  new  and  interest- 
ing motor  truck  bodies  were 
exhibited  at  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  truck  shows  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  space 
in  thvi  issue  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. Accordingly,  they  will 
be  treated  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle to  appear  in  the  next  is- 
stie  of  this  magazine. 


showed  models  of  Hay-Dee  extensions. 
Exhibits  of  engines,  axles  and  the 
heavier  patts  were  not  so  numerous  as 
was  the  case  at  Chicago.  The  Chadick, 
DeLanieter  Corp.,  New  York,  parts  and 
service  representative  of  Continental 
motors  and  Sheldon  axles,  displayed  ex- 
amples of  the  products  of  the  factories 
represented.  The  Clark  Equipment  Co., 
Buchanan,  Mich.,  showed  its  internal 
gear  drive  axles,  which  are  made  in  ca- 
pacities of  from  %  to  5-6  tons,  and  also 
the  Clark  disc  steel  wheels  for  medium 
and  heavy-duty  trucks. 

Steel  Wheels  on  View 

There  were  a  number  of  steel  wheels 
on  view,  including  the  West  cast  steel 
wheel,  made  by  the  West  Steel  Casting 
Co.,  Cleveland;  the  Budd  pressed  steel 
wheel,  made  by  the  Budd  Wheel  Corp., 
Philadelphia;  the  Dayton  steel  whee! 
made  by  the  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Co.; 
the  Smith  steel  wheel  with  hollow  spokes, 
made  by  Smith  Wheel,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  two  or  three  resilient  or  punc- 
ture resisting  wheels,  including  the 
Jaxon  and  the  Eagle.  Sewell  cushion 
wheels,  made  by  the  Sewell  Cushion 
Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  were  also  on  view. 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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New  Truck  Testing  Track  Made  of  Concrete 


ONE  of  the  most  lecf ill  uses  of  coiKit'te 
and  one  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  motor  truck  factory  efficiency  is 
the  new  concrete  testing  track  built 
within  the  grounds  of  the  l)iamond-T 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Chicago.  The  track  was 
conceived  early  last  fall  and  was  first 
used  during  November  for  testing  out  the 
Class  B  Liberty  trucks  assembled  by  the 
Diamond-T  company. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  new 
track  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
Diamond-T  company  to  test  all  of  its  own 
vehicles  as  well  as  the  Class  B  trucks 
over  the  streets  of  Chicago  in  close 
proximity  to  its  factory.  This  method 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory  because 
there  was  no  way  of  controlling  and  su- 
pervising the  work  of  testing.  Later 
a  cinder  track  was  built  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  but  failed  because  the  trucks 
soon  dug  large  holes  in  it  and  these  in- 
creased the  gasoline  consumption. 

All  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  both 
the  above-mentioned  methods  have  been 
satisfactorily  solved  by  the  concrete 
track.  It  enables  the  trucks  to  be 
tested  out  on  the  company's  own  property 
and  under  its  constant  supervision.  The 
testers  are  now  always  close  to  the  fac- 
tory and  have  the  advantage  of  immedi- 
ate assistance  and  advice  which  was  not 
possible  under  the  methods  employed 
heretofore. 

Other  advantages  of  the  track,  which 
is  1/3  mile  long,  are  that  the  trucks  will 
be  cleaner  after  the  test  runs  and  need 
less  washing;  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
maintain  the  trucks  and  that  more  trucks 
may  be  tested  per  day.  Insurance  rates 
are  lower  due  to  the  elimination  of  the 
possibilities  of  hitting  pedestrians  and 
having  accidents,  and  a  uniform  standard 
for  testing  is  provided  under  all  condi- 
tions of  weather. 


The   Diamond-T   truck  testing   track,   showing    how   it   Is   laid   in   sectii 
expansion  Joints  between 


Another  view  of  the  track,    with   several   trucks    being   t.-sted    out   under  close 
factory   supervision 


Class    B   and    Diamond-T   trucks   starting   out   on   their  50-mlle    test   runs   on   the   concrete   track.      Tl 
grounds,  so  that  much  time   Is  saved   In  making  repairs  or  adjustments 
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The  3  Per  Cent  Transport  Tax 


TRUCK  owners  who  hire  out  their  vehicles  at 
so  much  a  day  are  up  in  arms  against  the  pay- 
ment of  the  3  per  cent  tax  on  the  total  shipping 
charges  on  goods  carried  by  public  trucks  which 
move  goods  for  hire.  This  tax  was  placed  early 
in  1917  and  was  intended  to  apply  to  public  trucks 
running  overland  in  competition  with  the  railroads. 
Until  recently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect 
it  except  in  widely-separated  points.  Internal 
revenue  collectors  are  now  at  work  attempting  to 
get  in  the  tax  and  in  New  York  City  have  given 
their  own  personal  opinion  that  trucks  hired  out 
by  the  day  should  pay  the  tax,  even  though  the 
truck  and  driver  are  at  all  times  under  the  orders 
of  the  company  hiring  the  vehicle  while  still  re- 
maining the  property  of  the  truckman. 

The  truck  ov^Tier  points  out  that  he  simply  sells 
the  services  of  his  truck  and  the  driver  to  operate 
it  and  has  no  means  of  knowing  accurately  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  truck  or  the  shipping 


charges  on  the  goods  carried.  He  also  points  out 
that  the  company  hiring  the  truck  and  driver  at  so 
much  a  day  really  owns  the  truck  and  is  paying 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a  day  because  it  con- 
trols it,  and  even  though  it  never  takes  actual 
title  to  it. 

As  a  privately-owned  truck  doing  exactly  the 
same  work  does  not  have  to  pay  the  tax,  the  truck 
owner  states  his  belief  that  his  truck  should  not 
have  to  pay  the  tax.  There  can  be  no  argument 
against  paying  the  tax  in  cases  where  the  truck  is 
always  under  the  control  of  the  owner  and  picks 
up  goods  from  several  different  concerns,  provided 
the  vehicle  runs  in  competition  with  the  railroads 
or  other  means  of  transportation. 

But  under  the  conditions  cited,  at  least  one  large 
New  York  truck  owner  who  hires  out  his  vehicles 
has  refused  to  pay  the  tax  until  some  official  ruling 
from  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington 
mav  be  had. 


Boston  Should  Have  Truck  Show 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  meager  attendance 
at  the  recent  exclusive  truck  show  in  Chicago 
and  so  far  at  the  New  York  truck  show  in  progress 
as  this  is  written,  it  seems  that  Boston  should  stage 
some  form  of  motor  truck  exhibition  during  the 
next  two  months.  The  Boston  truck  show  has  been 
the  only  commercial  vehicle  exhibition  of  any- 
where near  national  importance  held  in  the  years 
from  1913  to  1918  inclusive.  It  has  served  all 
New  England  and  because  of  this  service  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
growth  of  motor  trucks  in  New  England  from 
20,335  in  191.5  to  the  .59,7-58  in  use  up  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1918. 

Of  all  years,  the  present  one  calls  for  a  truck 
show  in  Boston  for  the  reason  that  1919  is  going 
to  be  a  year  of  fierce  competition  in  the  sale  of 
trucks.  The  last  two  years  have  been  years  of 
production.  Now  the  war  and  its  tremendous  war 
truck  orders  are  over.  The  trucks  which  would 
have  gone  into  military  service  during  1919  if  the 


war  had  continued  will  now  have  to  be  sold  in  the 
commercial  field.  Approximately  126,000  trucks 
were  sold  to  the  Government  during  1917  and 
1918,  or  an  average  of  63,000  for  each  of  the  two 
years.  With  this  figure  in  mind,  it  is  seen  that 
at  least  63,000  more  trucks  will  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  this  year  in  addition  to  another  60,000 
of  increased  production  now  planned  by  the  mak- 
ers, or  over  123,000  trucks  in  all. 

The  disposition  of  this  number  of  trucks,  more 
than  was  produced  in  the  two  years  of  1914 
and  191.5  combined,  is  no  mean  task.  Truck  shows 
will  help  sell  this  vast  number  of  trucks  by  bring- 
ing the  truck  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
even  though  no  large  number  of  sales  be  actually 
completed  at  the  exhibitions  and  even  though  the 
show  attendance  be  meager.  Makers  who  dis- 
tribute trucks  in  New  England  and  dealers  who 
sell  them  there  should  for  their  own  benefit  see 
to  it  that  Boston  has  its  annual  motor  truck  dis- 
play. 
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The  Field  of  the   Motor  Truck  and  Trailer   in 
Cotton  Haulage  in  the  South 


Inter-City  Movement  Now  Bulk  of  Work— Big  Chance  for 
Development  in  Hauling  from  Producing  Points  to  Markets 


SAVANNAH,  GA.,  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  export  business  of  the  United 
States,  offers  a  large  future  field  for 
motor  truck  use  in  hauling  cotton  in  its 
various  forms.  To-day  the  surface  of 
that  field  has  only  been  scratched.  The 
lield  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
1 — Hauling  bowl  cotton  from  the  local 
farms  to  the  Savannah  ginneries  for  re- 
moving the  seeds  and  for  baling;  2— 
Hauling  baled  cotton  from  the  Savannah 
ginneries  and  railroad  terminals  to  ware- 
houses and  to  cotton  compresses,  and 
:', — Hauling  baled  cotton  from  points 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  Savannah  to 
the  warehouses  or  compresses  for  ex- 
port or  domestic  shipments. 

Light  Trucks  for  Cin  Cotton 
The  work  of  hauling  howl  cotton  to  the 
Savannah  ginneries  is  at  the  present 
time  done  by  mules  and  small,  light, 
medium-priced  trucks  owned  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  Mules  were  used 
e.xclusively  for  this  kind  of  work  for 
many  years,  and  it  was  only  during  191J< 
that  any  considerable  number  of  small. 
light  trucks  were  put  into  the  service. 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  South  due 
to  the  35-cent  cotton  price  which  ex- 
isted during  the  greater  part  of  1918  re- 
sulted in  many  of  the  small  farmers,  a 
large  majority  of  them  negroes,  buying 
small  trucks  for  cotton  haulage  and  for 


By  Joseph   Husson 

carrying  the  other  products  of  their 
farms  to  market.  The  number  of  trucks 
at  the  present  time  in  such  service  is 
very  small  as  compared  to  the  number 
of  mules.  This  condition  exists  partially 
on  account  of  the  layout  and  construc- 
tion of  the  ginneries  and  the  seasonable 
character  of  the  work. 

The  cotton  ginning  season  begins  about 
.\ug.  15  and  runs  to  Jan.  1.  During  this 
season  everybody  wants  to  have  his  cot- 
ton ginned,  so  that  there  are  always  long 
lines  of  vehicles  waiting  their  turn  at 
the  gins  during  the  season,  while  in  the 
off  season  the  plants  are  shut  down.  The 
cotton  is  brought  to  the  gin  in  large 
bulky  loads  and  sucked  up  through  pneu- 
matic tubes  to  the  gins  themselves,  where 
the  seeds  are  extracted.  Practically 
every  gin  in  the  South  has  only  two  or 
three  of  these  pneumatic  tubes,  so  that 
some  vehicles  must  always  wait  in  line. 
This  wait  is  not  so  expensive  when  a 
mule  is  standing  idle,  but  when  it  is  a 
light  truck  the  conditions  are  at  once 
changed  because  the  work  ability  of  the 
vehicle  is  cut  down  to  a  non-paying  ex- 
tent. 

As  told  on  page  23  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  for  Feb.  1,  1919,  the  long  waits 
at  the  ginneries  are  general  in  Georgia 
and  throughout  the  South  and  must  be 
improved  before  there  can  be  any  radical 
increase  in  the  motor  trucks  handling 
seed  cotton.  If  a  truck  has  to  wait  in 
line  2  or  3  hours,  it  obviously  loses  all 
of  its  advantages  of  speed  as  compared 
with  the  mule.  When  there  is  plenty  of 
other  goods  to  be  hauled,  it  is  evident 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  allow  the  truck 
to  stand  idle  for  such  long  periods. 
With  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  at  once 
increasing  the  gin  facil- 
ities    in     any     radical 


The  special   low-platform  White  truck  o\ 
at    a    railway    platform    with    tweny-five 


vned  by  M.  H.   Floyd,   Savannah,  Ga. 
bales   of   cotton    to    be    hauled    to    a 


It  is  shown 


manner,  the  use  of  trailers  in  connection 
with  the  trucks  employed  in  the  service 
offers  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the 
problem.  Their  use  would  enable  the 
trucks  to  be  taken  out  of  the  line, 
leaving  the  trailers  to  be  moved  up 
under  the  pneumatic  tubes  in  their  turn 
liy  hand  power  or  by  one  or  two  mules 
kept  at  the  gins  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose. The  trucks  which  hauled  the 
trailers  could  be  profitably  employed  in 
other  work  while  the  trailers  were  being 
unloaded  and  could  call  for  the  empty 
trailers  later  in  the  day,  when  they  could 
be  again  loaded  with  other  materials  re- 
quired by  the  farmer  on  his  plantation. 

1  to  I'/z-Ton  Trucks  Usjd 

What  trucks  are  at  present  employed 
in  hauling  bowl  cotton  are  of  1-  to  1%- 
ton  capacity.  In  almost  every  case  'hey 
are  of  the  popular-priced  variety  and 
equipped  with  bodies  of  large  volumetric 
capacity  in  order  to  carry  their  full  loads 
of  cotton  in  its  light,  fluffy  form. 

After  the  most  prosperous  year  which 
the  South  has  known  since  the  Civil  War, 
the  average  Georgia  farmer  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Savannah  and  throughout  the  en- 
tire South  has  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  with  what  motor  haulage  has 
been  done  during  1918  as  a  concrete  les- 
son of  the  advantages  of  motor  trans- 
portation will  undoubtedly  purchase  a 
large  number  of  light  vehicles  for  the 
coming  season.  The  plans  for  greater 
road  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah 
during  1919  will  also  tend  to  increase 
the  use  of  motor  trucks  and  permit  the 
truck's  present  superiority  over  the  mule 
to  be  further  enlarged. 

To  date  the  greater  use  of  trucks  in 
cotton  haulage  in  Savannah  is  in  the 
transfer  of  baled  cotton  from  the  rail- 
roads to  the  various  warehouses  and  to 
the  several  compresses. 
The  pioneer  user  of 
trucks  in  this  field  was 
Floyd  &  Co.,  which  pur- 
chased a  3V2-ton  Packard 
truck  in  1914.  Since 
that  time  the  haulage 
end  of  the  cotton  busi- 
ness of  Floyd  &  Co.  has 
been  taken  over  by  M.  H. 
Floyd,  whose  present 
motor  truck  fleet  consists 
of  five  vehicles  ranging 
from  1%  tons  to  5  tons 
in  capacity  and  five 
trailers. 

During  the  1918  season 
M.     H.     Floyd     handled 
being  loaded  close   to   30,000   bales    of 

miles   away  cotton,    10.000    of    which 
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One   of  the    White    truck    and    Troy   trailer   outfits   which    carry    forty-nine    bales    of   cotton    weighing    500    pounds   tn    the    load. 
Two  of  these  outfits   hauled  20,000   bales   in    1918  between   the    Savannah  railway  terminals  and  a  large  compress  5  miles  distant 

were  moved  locally  between  the  various 
railroad  terminals  and  warehouses  and 
20,000  bales  from  one  railroad  to  the  com- 
presses of  the  Savannah  Warehouse  & 
Compress  Co.,  up  the  Savannah  River,  5 
miles  from  the  city  proper.  Floyd  &  Co., 
which  is  still  in  business  as  a  cotton 
buying  and  selling:  organization,  also 
maintains  a  ginnery  in  Savannah,  to 
which  approximately  1000  bales  of  seed 
cotton  were  hauled  during  1918.  Approxi- 
mately 150  of  these  bales  were  brought 
into  the  gin  by  means  of  motor  trucks. 
This  is  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  handled  by  that  particular  gin, 
leaving  8.5  per  cent  still  hauled  by  mules. 
While  this  percentage  seems  very  small 
it  is  in  reality  large,  since  before  1917 
practically  all  of  the  seed  cotton  was 
hauled  exclusively  by  mules. 

Uses  Five  Trucks  with  Five  Trailers 

M.  H.  Floyd's  fleet  at  this  writing  con- 
sists of  two  White  1%-tonners,  one 
Gramm-Bernstein  2% -ton  ti'uck  and  two 
special  White  6%-tonners.  These  five 
vehicles  are  used  at  times  in  connection 
with  five  trailers  of  the  four-wheeled 
type,  three  of  which  are  regular  Troy 
models  of  5-ton  capacity  and  two  lV4-ton 
trailers  made  from  old  passenger  car 
chassis. 

As  might  be  imagined  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  sizes  of  the  trucks,  each  has 
its  own  particular  cotton  work  to  per- 
form. The  two  White  1%-ton  models 
can  carry  eight  bales  apiece,  or  a  total 
load  of  4000  lb.,  with  the  average  bale 
weighing  500  lb.  It  is  only  used  for 
hauling  baled. cotton  on  special  occasions. 
However,  greater  economy  can  be  had 
by  the  use  of  the  special  White  6^-ton 
m.odels,  which  carry  twenty-five  bales  on 
their  own  bodies  in  each  case  in  addition 
to  hauling  twenty-four  more  bales  on 
each  5-ton  Troy  trailer.  The  total  num- 
ber of  bales  moved  per  truck  and  trailer 
unit  is  therefore  forty-nine  bales,  or  a 
total  load  of  12'4  tons.  The  2%-ton 
Gramm-Bernstein  carries  on  an  average 


Detali    of   the    underslung    frame,    rear   wheel    and    chain-drive    on    the   special    White 
truck,   which   carries   twenty-five    bales   of   cotton    to    the    load 


of  twelve  bales  on  its  own  body  in  addi- 
tion to  an  equal  number  on  one  of  the 
lighter  trailer  units. 

Until  February,  1917,  most  of  the  cot- 
ton received  in  Savannah  reached  the 
city  at  the  terminals  of  the  six  railroads 
at  that  time  serving  the  city.  The  baled 
cotton  was  then  hauled  either  to  a  ware- 
house to  await  sale  in  the  Savannah  mar- 
ket or  moved  direct  to  one  of  several 
compresses,  where  it  was  further  com- 
pressed and  the  bale  reduced  in  size  for 
saving  shipping  space  in  the  vessels 
which  transport  it  to  northern  ports  or 
oversea-s.  In  February,  1917,  the  Savan- 
nah Warehouse  &  Compress  Co.  opened 
one  of  the  largest  compresses  in  the  en- 
tire South  at  Port  Wentworth,  5  miles 
up  the  Savannah  River,  where  land  was 
cheap  and  where  the  plant  could  be  laid 
out  along  the  most  advanced  lines  with 
modern  facilities  for  unloading,  com- 
pressing, storing  and  loading  the  cotton 


onto  lighters  which  were  moved  to  the 
side  of  the  ships  to  carry  it.  All  except 
one  of  the  six  railroads  entering  Savan- 
nah laid  special  spur  tracks  to  the  com- 
press so  that  cotton  could  be  shipped 
direct  to  the  compress  without  a  ware- 
house handling  it  in  the  city. 

The  Midland  railroad,  perhaps  the 
smallest  of  the  six,  did  not  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  warehouse  and 
compress  company  for  trackage  privileges 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  to  make  a 
continual  fight  against  the  other  larger 
railroads  to  get  its  empty  cars  back  so 
that  they  could  be  moved  to  the  cotton- 
growing  area  where  new  shipments  could 
be  loaded. 

Of  course,  the  Midland  railroad  com- 
pany had  to  provide  some  method  of  get- 
ting the  cotton  from  its  Savannah  ter- 
minals to  the  compress  at  Port  Went- 
worth if  the  owner  of  the  cotton  desired 
it  to  be  shipped  to  that  point.     Vehicles 
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with  two  teams,  or  a  total  of  four  horses, 
were  first  employed  to  move  the  cotton 
over  the  5-mile  haul  to  the  compress,  but 
proved  so  expensive  and  slow  that  motor 
trucks  were  installed.  At  first,  indi- 
vidual trucks  were  used,  but,  as  there 
were  no  grades  on  the  route,  trailers 
were  experimented  with  and  proved  so 
successful  that  practically  all  of  the 
cotton  now  received  in  Savannah  via  the 
Midland  railroad  is  hauled  to  the  com- 
press by  Floyd's  forty-nine-bale  White 
truck  and  Troy  trailer  outfits.  During 
1918  the  trucks  rendered  a  <iuicker  ser- 
vice for  the  Midland  railroad,  which  had 
no  trackage  facilities  to  the  compress, 
than  was  given  by  the  other  railroads 
which  did  have  such  trackage  facilities. 
All  of  the  cotton  received  at  any  of  the 
Midland  depots  in  Savannah  was  hauled 
to  the  compress  within  24  hours  after 
the  time  of  receipt  and  the  freight  cars 
released  at  once. 

20,000  Bales  Hauled  to  Compress 

In  the  case  of  the  cars  shipped  direct 
to  the  compress,  delays  of  2  or  3  days 
were  usual,  due  to  the  rail  congestion  and 
insufficient  switching  facilities.  The  in- 
ability to  get  empty  cars  for  cotton  haul- 
age was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some 
cotton  shippers  employed  open  gondola 
cars  where  the  danger  of  fire  was  ever 
present  on  account  of  the  flying  sparks 
from  the  locomotive  hauling  the  train. 
The  trucks  were  able  to  give  the  quicker 
service  because  of  the  use  of  the  high- 
ways, which  were  not  congested  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  railways.  The  Floyd 
company  moved  approximately  20,000 
bales  from  the  Midland  terminals  to  the 
compress  during  the  1918  season. 

It  also  moved  approximately  10,000 
bales  to  other  compresses  and  ware- 
houses in  the  city  of  Savannah  proper. 
In  this  latter  work  the  Gramm-Bernstein 
truck  with  or  without  a  trailer  was  em- 
ployed. The  two  White  lV2-tonners  were 
employed  for  special  work,  which  included 
hauling  cotton  seed  from  the  company's 


gin  to  the  oil  mills  where  the  seed  was 
converted  into  cottonseed  oil.  Due  to 
the  truck's  greater  speed  as  compared 
with  horses  in  the  .seed  haulage  work, 
it  makes  on  occasion  five  trips  of  2  miles 
each  a  day  as  compared  with  only  two 
or  three  trips  by  horse  wagons. 

Reasons  for  Trailer  Success 

The  use  of  the  tractor-trailer  outfit  for 
hauling  to  the  compress  proved  success- 
ful because  (if  the  fact  that  a  large  tQa- 
nage  was  nuivod  at  one  time  and  because 
suflicient  loading  ;uul  unloading  facilities 
were  available  to  t'nable  the  outfit,  t.n 
deliver  a  larger  number  of  bales  in  a 
day  than  two  individu:!)  trucks  working 
separately.  The  trailers  were  loaded  at 
tlTe  terminals  of  the  Midland  railway 
while  the  truck  was  either  busy  on  other 
city  work  with  shipments  of  twenty-five 
bales  or  less  or  hauling  one  of  the  other 
trailers  to  the  compress.  This  helped  to 
reduce  the  idle  truck  loading  time.  The 
unloading  time  at  the  compress  was  the 
same  for  the  truck  and  trailer  as  it  was 
for  the  truck  alone,  since  a  double  crew 
of  men  was  employed.  By  the  time 
the  truck  was  unloaded  the  trailer  was 
also  unloaded,  so  that  the  entire  outfit 
could  depart  for  its  next  load. 

The  White  trucks  which  carry  twenty- 
five  bales  at  one  time  accomplished  this 
end  by  means  of  a  special  underslung 
body  which  is  22%  ft.  long  back  of  the 
driver's  cab.  As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  the  body  is  of  the 
nlatform  type  and  slants  downward  from 
the  front  to  the  rear,  with  a  special  apron 
over  each  rear  wheel.  The  low  height  of 
the  body  from  the  gi'ound  makes  for 
easy  loading  and  for  the  elimination  of 
lifting  on  the  part  of  the  loaders.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  bottom 
of  page  17,  the  truck  platform  is  lower 
than  the  height  of  the  average  depot 
platform,  so  that  the  first  tier  of  bales 
is  lowered  onto  the  truck  body  rather 
than  raised  up  to  it.  The  bales  are  laid 
on  their  sides  in  two  rows  from  the  front 


of  the  truck  to  the  rear.  The  body  is 
sufficiently  long  to  place  five  bales  in 
each  longitudinal  row,  or  ten  bales  for 
each  level.  A  second  level  of  ten  bales 
is  loaded  directly  above  the  first  with 
five  bales  on  top  of  the  second  stratum  to 
give  a  total  load  of  twenty-five  bales. 
Similarly,  the  Troy  trailer  is  provided 
with  as  low  a  platform  as  is  possible  to 
clear  the  wheels  and  with  body  exten- 
sions both  front  and  rear,  giving  longer 
overhangs  at  each  end  than  is  common 
in  the  average  trailer  body. 

Cotton  Haulage  Is  Seasonable 

Due  to  the  fact  that  cotton  haulage  is 
a  seasonable  liusiiiess  of  about  f)  months' 

durat  ion.     M.     H KInyil     h:\i\     tn     prftvjtjft 

other  woi'k  for  Ins  vehicles  to  do  during 
the   closed 


:>ttoii 


n.      While   all   of 

tile  bodies  are  oT  the  platform  type, 
stakes  can  be  fitted  for  hauling  other 
goods,  and  during  1918  much  material 
was  moved  to  the  Port  Wentworth  de- 
velopment more  (luickly  by  trucks  than 
it  could  have  been  moved  by  railroads. 
.\t  Port  Wentworth  there  are  a  large 
saw  mill,  sugar  refinery,  pulp  mill,  two 
shipbuilding  companies,  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  and  a  grain  elevator.  The 
Floyd  trucks  hauled  between  8000  and 
10,000  barrels  of  rosin  over  a  2-  to  2%- 
mile  distance  and  great  quantities  of  oth- 
er naval  supplies.  The  trucks  are  also 
supplied  with  side  stakes  for  handling: 
cattle  from  the  nearby  farms  to  the  city 
for  slaughter  and  from  the  city  to  the 
farms  for  fattening.  At  the  time  this  is 
written,  the  P'loyd  trucks  have  already 
moved  between  fifteen  and  twenty  car- 
loads of  animals,  mostly  beef  cattle.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  head  are  carried  on  the 
•'i-ton  truck.  The  haul  is  about  1.5  miles  one 
way  and  the  rate  received  is  $30  per 
trip.  There  is  still  further  opportunity 
for  the  increased  operating  efficiency  of 
I  he  Floyd  tiucks  because  of  the  fact  that 
only  2  per  cent  of  return  loads  are  car- 
ried. However,  the  return  loads  problem 
is  a  comparatively  new  one  in  the  South 


The  two  truck  and  trailer  outfits   on   their  way  from   the    Midland  railway  terminal  to  tPie  compress  5  miles  away  with  loads 

of   forty-nine    bales   each.      In   turning   out  to   let   a   passenger   car  pass,  the  rear  right  wheel  of  the  truck  in  the  second  outfit  has 

been  mired  and  the  driver  and  helper  are  getting  It  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  second  truck's  crew 
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and  this  percentage  may  be  expected  to 
be  increased  as  soon  as  the  company's 
business  can  be  arranged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  idea  if  it  can  be  done  with- 
out disrupting  the  ordinary  schedule  of 
work. 

All  of  the  Floyd  trucks  are  operated 
by  colored  drivers  who  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $18  a  week,  or  $3  a  day.  White 
drivers  .in  Savannah  are  very  scarce,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  M.  H.  Floyd  that 
there  were  not  over  a  dozen  good  white 
truck  drivers  in  the  city.  The  colored 
driver  learns  like  a  parrot  and  must  be 
initially  taught  properly  if  good  results 
are  to  be  expected. 

Most  of  the  cotton  received  in  Savan- 
nah comes  from  the  territory  north  of 
the  city  in  the  vicinity  of  Statesboro, 
Sylvania,  Claxton,  Millen  and  Metter. 
Pract-cally  all  of  these  large  cotton  pro- 


ducing centers  are  within  a  50-  to  60- 
mile  radius  of  the  city  and  the  great  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  trucks  in  cotton 
haulage  in  Savannah  lies  in  the  increased 
use  of  such  vehicles  to  haul  the  cotton 
from  these  producing  centers  to  the  city. 

Big  Return  Loads  Company  Needed 

Practically  none  of  this  work  has  been 
(lone  as  yet  due  to  the  poor  condition 
of  the  roads  and  the  non-existence  of  a 
concern  which  could  enter  the  business 
on  a  large  scale  and  obtain  return  loads 
to  make  the  operation  profitable.  Since 
about  300,000  bales  of  local  cotton  are 
received  in  Savannah  yearly,  the  busi- 
ness is  one  which  already  has  consider- 
able volume,  which  no  doubt  can  be  in- 
creased as  better  and  cheaper  transpor- 
tation is  supplied. 

That    this    cotton    can    be    hauled    to 
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Savannah  more  (juickly  and  as  cheaply 
if  not  cheaper  than  by  railroad  is 
borne  out  by  what  already  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  mill  town  of  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  where  R.  W.  Underwood  with 
three  motor  trucks  hauled  4000  bales  of 
cotton  to  the  La  Grange  mills  from  points 
up  to  20  miles  from  that  town.  For  in- 
stance, Chipley,  Ga.,  is  20  miles  from 
La  Grange,  and  the  cost  of  moving  the 
cotton  by  trucks  is  li;l.25  a  bale  as  com- 
pared with  $1.79  by  the  rail  route,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  moving  the  cotton 
from  the  rail  siding  to  the  mill  proper. 
If  this  rate  can  be  made  with  profit 
using  a  2-ton  truck  capable  of  only  haul- 
ing twelve  bales  at  a  time,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  a  truck  and  trailer  outfit  such 
as  that  of  M.  H.  Floyd  which  carries 
forty-nine  bales  to  the  load  could  even 
reduce  the  price  for  the  same  distance 
and  favorably  compete  with  the  rail- 
roads in  the  longer  distances  by  giving 
a  quicker  and  direct  service.  There  are 
also  many  producing  centers  not  served 
by  railroads,  and  in  these  the  truck's 
chances  would  be  even  better. 

Underwood's  truck  fleet  is  made  up  of 
two  2-ton  Packards,  each  capable  of 
hauling  twelve  bales  to  the  load,  and  one 
Studebaker  1-tonner,  which  can  carry  five 
bales.  In  the  closed-cotton  season  he 
employs  them  in  the  transfer  business, 
and  has  made  several  trips  from  La 
Grange  to  Milltown,  Berian  County, 
2.50  miles  distant,  and  many  more  trips 
to  Atlanta,  75  miles  away. 

He  hauled  a  small  amount  of  cotton  to 
the  La  Grange  mills  in  1917  and  carried 
it  at  the  freight  rate,  which  before  Aug. 
1,  1918,  was  20.8  cents  per  100  lb.  After 
that  date  the  rate  was  raised  to  35.8 
cents  per  100  lb.,  which  makes  the  rate 
per  500-lb.  bale  $1.79  as  given  above. 
The  truck  rate  for  the  same  length  of 
haul  is  $1.25,  thus  saving  the  mills  at 
the  rate  of  54  cents  for  every  bale  moved 
by  truck. 

He  also  hauled  about  1000  bales  of 
cotton  from  Oddessadale,  Ga.,  twelve 
miles  from  La  Grange,  at  $1  a  bale.  The 
rail  rate  between  the  same  points  is  $1.25. 
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loading  crews,  one  for  the  truck  and  the  other  f 


urehouses  of  the    cc 
the  trailer.     This 


The   Idle  truck   time   is  reduced   by   employing   two   un- 
vs    clearly    the    underslung    frame    of    the    White    truck 
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No  Probability  of  Truck  Prices  Being  Reduced 
Before  July  1,  If  at  All  During  1919 

All  Except  Few  Makers  Guarantee  Present  Prices  for  6  Months 


FULLY  95  per  cent  of  the  American  motor  truck  manufac- 
turers have  given  guarantees  of  one  kind  or  another 
against  price  reductions  on  their  various  models  of  trucks  for 
the  next  six  months.  In  many  instances,  the  prices  are  guar- 
anteed to  remain  the  same  as  at  present  to  July  1,  liUil. 

This  is  very  important  to  the  prospective  truck  purchaser 
who  has  held  off  buying  a  new  vehicle  in  the  hope  that  the 
price  would  come  down  due  to  either  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  material  and  labor  used  in  making  the  truck  or  by  reason 
of  the  Government  auctioning  off  large  numbers  of  the  so- 
called  surplus  military  trucks  on  hand  in  this  country. 

No  War  Trucks  at  .Auction 

.\s  told  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Col.  Edwin  F.  George,  Chief 
of  the  Motors  Branch  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  De- 
partment of  the  Quartermaster  Corp.s,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  Government  has  completed  plans  for  the 
utilization  of  every  army  motor  truck  now  in  service  or  on 
hand  in  this  country.  The  first  selection  of  the  vehicles  on 
hand  will  be  made  for  our  standing  ai'my,  the  size  of  which 
has  been  placed  at  about  500,000  men  by  a  bill  now  pending 
before  the  National  Legislature.  What  trucks  are  left  after 
the  needs  of  our  army  have  been  met  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  other  governmental  bureaus  or  even  to  the  various  states 


lor  road  construction  work.  If  this  plan  is  pursued  by  the 
Government  it  is  evident,  that  there  will  be  no  forced  reduc- 
tion in  truck  prices  caused  by  an  over-glutting  of  the  com- 
mercial market  as  would  be  the  case  were  any  large  number 
of  trucks  auctioned  off  at  cut-rate  figures. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  entering  into 
commercial  vehicle  construction,  various  of  the  makers  have 
pointed  out  that  there  may  be  some  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
those  materials  which  the  government  has  used  in  large 
quantities  during  the  war.  Most  of  the  makers  do  not  expect 
that  any  considerable  reduction  in  these  prices  will  be  made 
before  July  1  of  this  year. 

-The  makers  have  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
labor  is  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  manufacturing  price 
of  a  truck  and  that  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  making 
labor  prices  go  down.  All  indications  rather  point  to  an 
upward  trend  in  the  cost  of  labor.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
most  of  the  makers  have  signified  their  intention  of  main- 
taining their  present  truck  prices,  not  by  their  own  choice, 
but  due  to  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control.  In 
many  instances  they  point  out  that  unless  the  cost  of  labor 
is  reduced  the  present  prices  will  stand  until  January  1  of 
next  year  in  order  that  they  may  make  a  fair  profit  on  their 
invested   capital. 


Motor  Truck  Price  Situation  at  a  Glance 


Name  HtiiiarUs 

Acme    .\o   price    changes   to    March    1    or   to   July    1 

unless  labor  costs  are  reduced. 

Atterbury    Guarantees    against    change    in    price    until 

July  1. 

Autocar  Guarantees  against  price  reduction  to  De- 
cember 31,  1918. 

Beck  Sees    no    possibility    of    reduction    in    prices 

before  July  1. 

Briscoe    Guarantees    against    price     reduction     until 

June  30,   1919. 

Brockway  Prices  same  as  during  1918  and  made  pos- 
sible only  by  increased  production. 

Clydesdale    Guarantees  no  price  reduction  before  July  1. 

Commerce    Guarantees  dealers  against  reduction  in  prici 

of  any  trucks  on  order. 

Corbitt Does  not  contemplate  changing  prices  dur- 
ing next  6  months. 

Dart    Willing  to  euaraiitee  no  price  changes  before 

July  !. 

D-E.   Guarantees    against     price     reduction     for     3 

months. 

Duplex States  prices  will  not  be  reduced. 

Federal    Guarantees  all  prices  to  July  1. 

F.  w,  D Guarantees  no  price  reduction  before  July  !."■ 

Gabriel    Does  not  contemplate  any  reduction  in  price. 

Garford    Guarantees     against     price     reduction     until 

July  1. 

Gary   Confident    there    will    be    no    price    reduction 

before  July   1. 

G.  M.  C Prices  of  all   models  as  before  the  war.     In- 

creased production  niake.s  this'  possible.  No 
further   reduction  contemplated. 

Gramm-  Does    not    contemplate    price    changes    before 

Bernstein. .  .July    j. 

Indiana    Guarantees     against     price     reduction     until 

June  1. 

I.   H.  0 Present  prices  guaranteed   until  July  1 

Kimball  Does  not  contemplate  price  reductions  dur- 
ing vear  1919. 

Kissel   Contemplates  no  price  reduction  for  at  least 

6  months. 


.Na 


Heinarks 


Koehler  'ontemplalcs   no  price   reduction   during    the 

year. 
Knox    Does  not  contemplate  any   price   changes  at 

present. 
Larrabee-Deyc.  Contemplates     no      price     reduction     for     6 

months. 
Maccar Sees  no  opportunity  for  price  reductions  for 

at  least  3  months  and  probably  6. 
Mack    IJuarantees    against    price    reduction    during 

the  year  1919. 

Maxwell    Guarantees  prices  until  July  1. 

Menominee    . . .  .<-»uarantees  prices  until  July  1. 

Myers Guarantees  prices  unlil  July  1. 

Nash  -Vnticipates  no  price  changes  for  6  months. 

Nelson    & 

Le  Moon Guarantees  prices  unlil  July  1. 

Netco   Contemplates  i:o  price  changes  before  July  1. 

Old    Hickory Sees   no  price   reductions  during   1919. 

O.   K Vnticipates  no  price  changes  before  July  1. 

Overland Price  question   not  taken   up. 

Panhard    ..Guarantees  prices  until  July  1. 

Parker Contemplates  no  price  changes  before  July  1. 

Rlker Prices  will  not  vary  over  .">  per  cent. 

Selden    Anticipates  no  reduction.^  in  price. 

Seneca  Contemplates     no     price     i-eductions     before 

July   1. 

Service    <;u:irantees  prices  until  April   1. 

Shaw    (iuarantees  prices  unlil  JiUy  I. 

Standard    Contemplates  no  price  changes  until  July  1. 

Steele  Will  not  change  prices  during  1919. 

Sullivan .Vo  changes  in  price  before  July  1. 

Tower    Contemplates  no  price  reduction. 

Triangle    Contemplates    no    price    reduction.      Price    of 

one  model  to  be  increased. 

Velle (Juarantees  against  price  reduction  to  July  1. 

Vim  Guarantees  prices   until  July  1. 

Watson    i.'nnteniplates   no    price   reduction. 

Wichita  Does  not  anticipate  any  price  reduction. 

Wilson     \Vill  guarantee  prices  until  July  1. 

Wlnther    Present  truck  prices  guaranteed  until  July  1. 

Wolverine 'Uiarantees  prices  until  Jmy  1. 
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No  Army  Motor  Trucks 
for  Civilian  Use 

Departments   of   Government 

Will  Use  Surplus  Vehicles 

DETROIT,  I-'eb.  8— Col.  Edwin  F. 
tJeorge,  Washington,  1).  C,  chief  of  the 
motors  branch  of  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Department  of  the  Army,  to- 
day said  that  the  Government  had  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  utilization  of  every 
motor  truck,  passenger  car  and  tvactor 
now  in  the  service,  and  that  in  no  event 
would  machines  be  placed  on  public  sale. 

Colonel  George  also  said  the  War  De- 
partment would  first  decide  upon  the 
number  of  vehicles  required  for  the  per- 
manent army  organization.  The  remain- 
ing trucks  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  other  Government  de- 
partments. What  trucks  then  remain 
•will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each 
State  for  agricultural  or  National  Guard 
purposes. 

SALE  OF  TRUCKS  OVERSEAS 
AUTHORIZED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  4— An 
order  issued  to-day  by  General  Peyton  C. 
March  authorizes  the  commanding  gen- 
erals of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  to  sell  any  war  supplies,  including 
motor  trucks,  passenger  cars  and  motor- 
cycles, to  concerns,  individuals  or  nations 
that  were  allied  with  the  United  States. 
These  are  to  be  sold  by  auction  or  by 
sealed  bids  when  no  longer  needed  for  the 
army.  Reports  of  sales  are  to  be  made 
monthly.  No  materials  or  supplies  are 
to  be  sold  for  less  than  their  invoice 
price,  including  cost  of  inspection  and 
transportation.  Some  restrictions  in 
sales  are  made  on  guns  and  railways  and 
immovable  property. 

PORTLAND    WAR    TRUCK    AUCTION 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Feb.  10— The  200 
motor  trucks  of  the  United  States  Spruce 
Production  Corp.,  which  will  be  sold 
under  sealed  bids  in  this  city  on  Feb.  15, 
are  not  under  the  contiol  of  the  War 
Department  and  their  sale  in  this  man- 
ner does  not  indicate  in  any  way  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  I'egarding  the 
disposition  of  other  motor  trucks  bought 
for  military  purposes  and  that  now  re- 
main in  this  country.  This  statement 
was  made  by  Col.  j'red  M.  Glover  at 
the  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  C.  C.  held  in 
New  York  City  on  Feb.  11. 

The  trucks  to  be  sold  and  the  number 
»jf  each  tna'ke  are  as  follows:  Standard, 
127;  Dart,  10;  Packard,  23;  Velie,  5; 
Selden,  9;  United,  10;  Federal,  5;  Gramm- 
Bernstein.  10.  and  Garford,  1. 

NEBRASKA    REGISTRATION    BILL 

OMAHA,  NEB.,  Feb.  4.— A  new  regis- 
tration bill  presented  to  the  Nebraska 
legislature  by  the  Public  Safety  Com- 
mittee   of  the    Omaha    Automobile    Club 
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provides  that  when  ownership  of  a  motor 
truck  is  transferred,  both  seller  and 
buyer  shall  sign  a  joint  statement  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  original  registration 
certificate.  It  further  provides  that  the 
seller  may  keep  the  license  plate  and 
seals  for  10  days  after  application  for 
tiansfer,  and  that  until  the  transferee 
shall  have  signed  the  reassignment  cer- 
tificate the  transfer  shall  be  deemed  in- 
complete and  of  no  force  or  effect  for  any 
purpose.  This  means  that  the  original 
owner  of  a  motor  truck  will  not  sign 
away  his  ownership  until  he  is  sure  that 
a  reassignment  certificate  will  be  granted. 
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DORRIS   ADDS   S'/z-TON   TRUCK 

ST.  LOUIS,  Feb.  7— The  Dorris  Motor 
Car  Co.  has  added  to  its  line  a  3% -ton 
truck,  styled  model  K-7,  to  sell  for 
$3,800.  The  company's  2-ton  vehicle  sells 
for  $2,985. 

HURLBURT   STILL   OPERATING 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Feb.  7— The  Hurl- 
burt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  New  York  City, 
is  continuing  business  pending  arrange- 
ments for  the  liquidation  or  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  company.  A  preliminary 
examination  of  the  books  shows  liabili- 
ties for  merchandise  and  borrowed 
money  about  $1,000,000,  with  assets  con- 
sisting of  machinery,  materials,  accounts 
and  notes  receivable,  so  that  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  the  continuance  of 
business  by  a  reorganization  and  the  ad- 
dition of  new  capital  the  creditors  might 
be  paid  in  full.  A  committee  of  creditors 
has  been  formed  of  A.  E.  Brion,  H.  W. 
Chapin,  M.  L.  Bayard,  E.  H.  Brodwell  and 
E.  V.  Harman. 

TRUCK  SALES  MANAGERS  TO  MEET 
IN  APRIL 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Feb.  4— The 
National  Assn.  of  Motor  Truck  Sales 
Managers  will  hold  their  next  convention 
in  Philadelphia,  from  April  10  to  12. 
Headquarters  for  the  spring  convention 
will  be  established  in  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel. 


MOTOR  TRANSPORT  INVENTORY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  4— The 
Motor  Transport  Corps  is  engaged  in 
taking  an  inventory  of  every  motor 
vehicle  owned  by  the  Army  and  all  equip- 
ment, including  spare  parts,  machine  shop 
parts,  machine  parts  and  accessories. 
Many  motor  vehicles  had  not  been  taken 
over  formally  by  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  having  been  bought  and  operated 
by  the  Ordnance,  Quartermaster,  Medi- 
cal, Signal,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Army,  and  inventories  never  were  made. 
All  these  machines  and  their  equipment 
now  will  be  accounted  for  in  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  inventory,  which  is  be- 
ing made  by  eighty-eight  officers  and 
five  enlisted  men. 

The  country  has  been  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, with  a  district  officer  in  charge  at 
each  point.  A  school  has  been  estab- 
lished for  instruction  of  officers  in  in- 
ventory work. 


Truck  Makers   Discuss 
Vital  Problems 

More  Than  75  Manufacturers 
Are  Represented 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  11— Representa- 
tives of  over  seventy-five  motor  truck 
makers  attended  the  truck  convention 
held  to-day  by  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  convention 
being  one  of  the  best  held  in  some  time  ' 
by  the  Chamber.  Subjects  relating  to 
increased  use  of  motor  trucks  and  im- 
proved systems  of  handling  them  were 
discussed.  The  convention  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  turned  the  meeting 
into  a  kind  of  house-cleaning  day  on 
many  matters  relating  to  trucks. 

A  new  system  of  registering  motor 
trucks  on  a  basis  of  speed  and  weight 
was  recommended  by  George  H.  Graham. 
-A.  similar  system  was  recommended  for 
all  horse  vehicles. 

Col.  Fred  Glover  intimated  that  there 
will  be  very  few  surplus  war  trucks  and 
that  most  of  our  war  trucks  in  Europe 
will  be  disposed  of  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  complete  elimination  of  the  truck 
warranty  by  manufacturers  and  the  sale 
of  trucks  on  their  merits  and  reputation 
was  recommended  by  E.  J.  Herbig. 

David  Beecroft,  in  reviewing  possibili- 
ties of  foreign  trade  in  trucks,  showed 
that  prospects  are  not  bright  for  such 
trade  at  present  due  to  the  large  surplus 
of  war  trucks  owned  by  our  Allies. 

David  C.  Fenner  aslced  for  standardi- 
zation of  more  truck  parts  and  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  such  in  throttle 
and  spark  levers  as  well  as  with  gear- 
shift and  brake  levers. 

E.  J.  Mehren  favored  a  federal  system) 
of  highways  to  supplement  State  systems) 
and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a  great/ 
educational    campaign    on    highway    im- 
provement  and  the   better  use   of  high- 
ways. 

James  I.  Blakslee  advocated  a  better!, 
national  system  of  transportation  by/ 
closer  correlation  of  the  post  office,  the\ 
highways  and  the  motor  truck. 

A  committee  of  truck  men  was  ap- 
pointed to  discuss  with  a  committee  of 
the  tire  makers  what  truck  tire  sizes 
should  be  eliminated. 

BIG  DECREASE  IN  RUBBER 
IMPORTS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Feb.  11— Importa- 
tions of  crude  rubber  into  the  United 
States  during  January,  1919,  amounted 
to  7235  tons,  as  against  16,084  tons  for 
January,  1918,  and  11,292  tons  for  De- 
cember last.  This  is  also  less  than  the 
imports  for  any  one  month  during  the 
past  year  except  September  and  Novem- 
ber, during  which  months  there  were 
heavy  restrictions  on  raw  rubber  impor- 
tation. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  month 
of  January  for  4  years  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  Rubber  Assn.  of  America: 

1916         1917  1918         1919 

Tons        Tons       Tons       Tons 

l:niii;ir.v      9.162        12.7SR       16.0R4       7,335 
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896  Trucks  Exported  in 
December,]  9 18 

Decrease    of    78    Shipped    in 
December  Over  November 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Feb.  13— During 
last  December  896  trucks  valued  at  $2,- 
636,689  were  exported.  Thi.s  shows  a 
decrease  of  seventy-eight  trucks  in  num- 
ber and  $72,673  in  valuation  over  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  during  which  month  974  trucks 
valued  at  $2,709,362  were  exported. 

The  figures  for  December,  1918,  show 
an  increase  of  eighty-nine  trucks  over 
December,  1917,  at  which  time  807  trucks 
valued  at  $1,592,881  were  exported.  The 
increased  valuation  is  $1,043,808. 


NEW    YORK   TRUCK    REGISTRATION 

ALBANY',  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13— Secretary 
of  State  Francis  M.  Hugo  has  given  out 
the  following  figures  showing  the  regis- 
tration of  motor  trucks  in  Greater  New 
York  for  1917  and  1918,  together  with 
the  increase  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease shown  by  the  figures,  as  follows: 

PC. 

1917  1918  Inc.  Inc. 

Bronx     1,440  1,98S  548  38 

Kings    6,809  8.S31  2.022  30 

New   York    14.250  17.04B  2.796  20 

Queens     2,025  2.74r.  721  36 

Richmond   554  801  247  40 

25,078       31.412       6.334       32 

The  increase  in  truck  use  in  the  State 
of  New  Y'ork  for  the  year  1917-1918  is 
19,866  vehicles,  or  a  gain  of  34  per  cent 
for  the  State.  In  1917,  55,402  trucks  were 
registered  and  the  figures  for  1918  are 
75,268. 
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veh.cles,  the  remaining  3,575  represent- 
ing forty-three  foreign  makes.  Of  the 
foreign  nations  supplying  vehicles  France 
comes  first,  Germany  second,  America 
third.   Italy   fourth,  and  Belgium  fifth. 

MOTOR  EXPRESS  LINE  IN  IOWA 

IBLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  Feb.  9— The 
Dubuque  Motor  Transportation  Co.,  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Six  5-ton 
trucks  will  be  operated  at  the  outset  and 
a  test  made  of  the  performance  of  each. 
Two  of  these  will  be  Indianas,  two  Nash 
and  the  others  will  be  seleeteil  later.  It 
is  planned  to  operate  a  truck  line  cover- 
ing the  territory  within  a  radius  of  25 
(miies  of  Dubuque,  both  in  Iowa  and  Wis- 
jeonsin.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  de- 
Ivelop  a  business  in  both  directions,  tak- 
ling  freight  and  express  from  the  city  to 
{the  rural  sections  and  returning  with 
(farm  products.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the 
Isystem  in  operation  by  March  1. 
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Coming  Events 


Feb.  15-22. 

Kcl..  15-22. 

Feb.  17-20. 

Feb  17-2(1. 


Feb.   18-22. 
Fell.    20 


Feb.   '.i. 


CANADIAN    TRUCK    REGISTRATION       Feb   24-27 

MONTREAL,  CAN.,  Feb.  10— The  fol-      peb.  24-Maroh  i 
lowing  table  gives  the  number  of  motor 
trucks   in   the   various   provinces   of   the      ^^^^   .,.  ^^^ 
Dominion  of  Canada: 

Trucks 

Ontario    ' 7.400       m^.poI,   1-8 

New  Brunswick   ^^o 

Quebec    l.S4fi       .,.„,,,,,  ,  ,. 

British    Columbia     1.499       Maich  3-S 

Alberta     '''''' 

Mnrrh  1 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  license 
offices     of     a     number     of     the     various      ^1.,^.),  lo-is 
provincial  governments  no  distinction  is 
made  between  passenger  and  commercial       March  12-1.'.... 
cars  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  num-  ^^ 

ber  of  motor  trucks  in   Canada.     Where      ^farch  t.- 
it   has   been    possible   to   distinguish   be- 
tween   trucks    and    passenger    cars    such   w.Vpril  i-r. 
information    has   been   secured,    and   the 
table  published  herewith  gives  such  data. 


SWITZERLAND      REGISTERED      1206 
TRUCKS   IN   1917 

BERNE,  Jan.  5  — According  to  sta- 
tistics of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Switzer- 
land at  the  end  of  1917  there  were  6140 
motor  vehicles  in  Switzerland,  of  which 
1,206  were  motor  trucks  and  4,934  pas- 
senger cars.  There  were  fifteen  firms  in 
the  Helvetic  confederation.  These  had 
produced    2565    of   the    total    number    of 


.Xprll  5-12.. 

.\|iril  10-12. 

.\pril  14 

.April  24-26. 


Newark.  X.  .7..  Motor  Truck 
S  li  o  w.  First  Regiment 
Armory. 
..Mbanv.  N.  Y..  Albany 
Motor  Truck  Show,  State 
Armory. 
.Chieaiio.  Pelivery  Confer- 
ence. 

rhilaiielpliia.  I'a  .  .M  o  t  i>  r 
Truck  Show,  Auspices  of 
Motor  Truck  Assn.,  Com- 
mercial Museum. 

ilraiKl  Kapids.  Mi.  Ii  .  Motor 
Truck  Show.  KlinRman 
Bldg. 
.Dklalvma  City.  Okl  i  .  Mo- 
tor Truck  Show. 
Clevilaml  Ohio.  Miclinjr 
Autonioiive  Metal  Wheel 
.\ssn..  Hotel  Statler. 

.^iiringliert.  JIass  .  Motor 
Truck  Show,  Municipal 
Auditorium. 
..South  Beth'eheni.  I'a  .  Mo- 
tor Truck  Show. 
.I'ortiand.  Ore  .  Motor  Truck 
.Show.  Portland  Auditor- 
ium. 

New  York  City.  Sixteenth 
Annu.il  Convention  .Amer- 
ican Road  Ruilder.-^' 
Assn..  Hotel  McAlpin. 

Detroit.  Motor  Truck  Show, 

Crosstown  GaraKe 
.  .Musi^eKon     Mich..    Motor 
Truck   Show. 

Newark,  N  .1.,  Monthly 
Meetintt.  Motor  Truck 
Cluh  of  N.  J. 

Omaha,  Neb,.  Motor  Truck 
Show.    .Auditorium. 

St.  .Tciseph.  Mo..  Motor 
Truck  Show.  Auditorium. 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  Motor 
Truck  Show,  Overland 
Bide. 

r.rooklyn.    N,     Y.. 
Tru<'k      Show. 
Motor      Vehicle 
Assn..  Twenty-third  Reg- 
iment  Armorj-. 

Montreal.  Can..  Motor 
Truck  Show.  Victoria 
Rink 

WilminKton.  Del..  Motor 
Truck  Show,  Hotel  du 
Pont. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Meetinc 
Motor  Truck  Sales  Man- 
agers. Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel. 
.Bristol,  Va.-Tenn..  Great 
Southern  Automotive 
Show. 

Chicago,  Sixth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion,  Congress  Hotel, 


Motor 
Brooklyn 
Dealers' 


Tax  May  Be  Placed  on 
Truck  Transport 

1919  Revenue  Hill  Putting  Tax 
on  Trucks  Before  Congress 

WASHINGTON,  Feb,  7— The  1919  rev- 
enue bill,  taxing  passenger  cars,  motor 
trucks,  tires,  accessories,  parts,  truck 
express  and  taxicabs,  among  its  numer- 
ous provisions,  was  agreed  upon  yester- 
day by  the  conferees  and  now  comes  be- 
fore Congress  for  approval.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  bill  will  be  passed 
promptly   as   it   stands.     The  £rovisions_ 

include    a     tax     of    \\     per    rent     on     mntnr 

trucks,  trailers  and  the  ffill'P^ent,  in- 
cluding tires,  tubes  and  other  parts;  _5_ 
per  cent  on  passenger  car.s  and  all  other 
automobiles,  including  equipment,  excep- 
ing  on  tractors,  which  arc  not  taxed;  and 
■")  per  cent  on  tirca.  infiir  t"'""-',  p'"-tc 
and  accessories  jnnHp  for  niit^^ni"h''"Y  •■"'^ 
sold  to  any  person  other  tViar^  ;ni  P?'*"- 
mobile  manufacturer.  The  floor  ta.x  on 
l«irts  originally  included  is  eliminated. 
The  tax  of  3  p^r  ''^"t  "n  motor  truck 
haulage   when   it  competes  with   rail  or 

water    tmnsp^rt^fion    of   fyoiprht    rpmaing 

in  the  bill,  and  in  addition  there  is  in- 
cluded a  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  20  cents 
paid  for  motor  truck  express  where  it 
competes  with  rail  or  water  express,  an? 
8  per  cent  of  the  transportation  fee  fo_r 
carrying  of  passengers  by  motor  truck. 
passenger  car  or  motorcycle  when  it  is 
in    compptitinn    with    rail    CfX    Wfltt"'    *"-"•- 

riers. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  bill, 
including  those  provisions  most  impor- 
tant to  truck  owners: 

Section  r.O0. — That  from  and  aflir  April  1, 
1919.  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected 
and  paid  in  lieti  of  the  taxes  imposed  bv 
.Section   500   of  the   Revenue   Act  of   1917: 

a — A  t.ax  equivalent  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
amount  paid  for  the  transportation  on  or 
after  such  date,  by  rail  or  water  or  by  any 
form  of  mechanical  motor  power  when  in 
competition  with  carriers  by  rail  or  water, 
of  property  transported  from  one  point  in  the 
United  States  to  another :  and  a  like  tax  on 
the  amount  paid  for  such  transportation 
within  the  United  States  or  propert\'  trans- 
ported from  a  point  without  the  I'nited 
States  to  a  point  within  tlie  United  States. 

b' -.A  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  20  cents  or 
fraction  thereof  of  the  amount  paid  to  any 
person  for  the  transportation  fm  or  after 
such  date  by  rail  oi'  water  or  by  any  form  of 
mechanical  motor  power  when  in  competition 
with  expre.-is  by  rail  or  water  of  any  package 
Tiarcel  or  shipment  by  expre.';.';.  transported 
from  one  point  in  the  United  St.ates  to  an- 
other ;  and  a  like  tax  on  the  amounts  paid 
for  such  tran.fportation  within  the  United 
States  of  property  transported  from  a  point 
without  the  I'nited  .States  to  a  point  within 
the   United    States 

c — A  tax  equivalent  lo  S  per  cent  of  the 
amount  paid  for  the  transportation  on  or 
after  such  date  of  persons  by  rail  or  water 
or  b.v  any  form  of  mech.inical  motor  power 
on  .a  regular  estabMshed  line  when  in  compe- 
tition with  carriers  by  rail  or  water  from  one 
point  in  the  United  .States  to  another  or  to 
any  ixilnt  in  Canada  or  Mexico  where  the 
ticket  or  order  therefor  is  sold^or  l.ssued  in  the 
United  .States  not  including  the  amount  paid 
for  commutation  or  season  tickets  for  trips 
less  than  30  miles  or  for  trancportation  the 
fare  for  which  does  not  exceed  42  cents  :  pro- 
vided that  where  .-.uch  water  transportation 
lines  are  in  competition  between  American 
ports  with  foreign  water  transportation  lines 
from  adjacent  foreign  ports,  the  tax  imposed 
under  this  subdivision  of  amounts  paid  for 
water  transportation  between  American  porta 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  transpor- 
tation tax  to  which  such  foreign  water  trans- 
IKjrtation  lines  are  subjected  by  their  gov- 
ernment corresponding  to  this  tax. 
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U.  S.  Pays  Annual  Mud 
Tax  of  $700,000,000 

Transportation     Costs     More 
Than  Doubled  by  Poor  Roads 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  12— "The 
-/  United  States  pays  annually  a  mud  tax 

/f    of  .$700,000,000"  because  it  lacks  a  nation- 
wide  system   of   well   built  public   roads 
•yt  and  highways.     We  are  paying  an  avei- 

/    age  of  23  cents  per  ton-mile  for  hauling 
produce  over  our  "wretched  public  roads," 

y/J  while  over  the  "splendid  roads  of  France" 
r  the  cost  is  7  cents  per  ton  and  in  Eng- 
land about  11  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
Farmers  were  obliged  to  move  more  than 
4,000,000,000  lb.  of  food  over  the  high- 
ways in  this  country  last  year  and  weie 
handicapped  by  isolation  from  markets 
to  shipping  points  due  to  bad  roads,  mak- 
ing this  work  doubly  hard.  These  state- 
ments were  included  in  a  speech  by  Sen- 
ator C.  A.  Swanson  before  the  Senate, 
in  which  he  earnestly  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bankhead  bill  appropriating 
$600,000,000  for  highway  construction 
in  the  United  States.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  speech: 

"There  is  no  question  pending  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  more  important  to  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  her  people 
than  the  improvement  of  public  roads 
and  highways.  I  have  always  consid- 
ered this  as  the  most  paramount  of  our 
unsolved  practical  problems. 

"The  amendments  contained  in  the 
pending  bill  increase  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  act  of  1916  to  the  extent  of 
$.50,000,000  for  the  fi!5cal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919;  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1920;  and  $7.5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  making  an  aggregate  increase  over 
the  amount  heretofore  appropriated  of 
$200,000,000.  The  amount  unexpended 
out  of  the  appropriations  heretofore 
made  is  about  $7.5.000,000.  This,  added 
to  the  $200,000,000  increase  provided  by 
the  pending  bill,  will  make  a  total  of 
$275,000,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  up  to  June  30,  1921, 
toward  aiding  communities  and  States 
in  the  construction  arrd  improvement  of 
their  public  roads  and  highway^. 

"Under  the  method  of  distribution 
adopted,  Virginia  would  receive  out  of 
these  appropriations  up  to  June  30,  1921, 
the  sum  of  $5,458,162.37,  to  be  added  to 
a  like  amount  from  the  State  and  local 
communities,  to  improve  and  develop  her 
public  roads.  Thus,  the  practical  effect 
of  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be 
to  secure  for  road  improvement  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  June  30.  1921,  the 
sum   of  approximately   $10,900,000. 

"In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  transfer  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all 
available  war  material  not  needed  for 
the  present  purposes  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Suitable  for  use  in  the  improve- 
ment of  highways,  to  be  used  on  the 
roads  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part 
through  Federal  aid.  This  provision,  if 
enacted,  will  cause  to  be  furnished  imme- 
diately to  the  State  authorities  a  large 
amount  of  road  material  and  machinery 
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which  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit.  This 
will  make  available  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  material  and  machinery  that 
utherwise  would  be  of  little  benefit  to 
the  Government  and  might  ultimately 
l)e  wasted." 

TO  KEKl'  KOAUS  OPEN 

WASHINGTON,  1).  C,  Feb.  3— Help 
given  last  winter  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  keeping  the  Lincoln  Highway  open 
between  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
during  the  season  of  heavy  snows  is  being 
arranged  this  year  for  portions  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  bureau  has 
called  the  attention  of  its  officials  in 
charge  of  stations  to  the  service  they 
may  give  the  public  by  co-opei-ation  with 
state  highway  commissions,  automobile 
associations  and  others  in  keeping  open 
main  highways,  especially  those  used  for 
rural  express,  motor  truck  and  parcel- 
post  routes.  The  work  in  the  winter 
of  1917-18-  was  in  co-operation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion. Reports  of  the  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  snows  were  made  by  the  assist- 
ant superintendents  of  highways  at 
points  along  the  Lincoln  Highway  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  office  at  Pittsburgh, 
which  bulletined  the  reports  to  the  press, 
automobile  clubs  and  motor  truck  asso- 
ciations. The  official  in  charge  at  Pitts- 
burgh also  issued  warnings  of  heavy 
snows  for  the  mountain  regions  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  based  on  the  state 
forecasts.  These  were  furnished  to  the 
press  and  telegraphed  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Highways,  who  gave  in- 
structions to  his  assistants  for  keeping 
the  routes  open. 

OHIO    DELIVERY    COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  Feb.  6— The  C. 
&  D.  Motor  Delivery  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
operates  between  Dayton  and  Cincinnati 
on  a  daily  schedule.  The  company  has 
agents  in  the  cities  of  Hamilton,  Middle- 
town,  Franklin,  Miamisburg  and  West 
Carrollton  along  the  route. 

ROADS  MAY  COST  $15,000  PER  MILE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  2— The 
House  Committee  on  Roads  yesterday 
favorably  reported  a  bill  increasing  the 
limit  of  cost  of  roads  to  be  built  with 
Federal  aid  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  pe-' 
mile. 

This  action  was  taken  to  permit  the 
various  states  to  proceed  with  projects 
stopped  by  the  (Jovernment  fixing  a  limit 
which  could  be  paid  for  construction  at 
a  figure  at  which  no  contracts  could  be 
placed. 

"The  construction  of  public  works," 
said  the  report,  "is  recognized  through- 
out the  country  as  one  of  the  means  for 
solving  the  questions  of  unemployment 
due  to  cessation  of  the  production  of 
materials  required  for  carrying  on  the 
war." 

WISCONSIN   REGISTRATION 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  Feb.  12— Regis- 
tration of  trucks  in  Wisconsin  during 
1918  numbered  6,817,  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  1917.  Trucks  registered  in 
Milwaukee  numbered  1,994. 


February  In,  1919 


Good  Roads  Congress  in 
New  York  City 

Meetings  Are  Slated  for  Feb. 
25  to  28  at  Hotel  McAlpin 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  14— The  Ninth 
.\merican  Good  Roads  Congress  and  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
.American  Road  Builders'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  Feb. 
25-28.  It  is  planned  to  devote  Feb.  25 
and  26  to  the  presentation  and  discussion 
■of  papers  and  the  27th  and  28th  to  the 
consideration  of  reports  of  committees. 
The  business  session  will  be  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Feb.  28,  and  the  annual 
banquet  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  or 
27th. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
are : 

National  Highway. s  and  Keileral  Aid  li.r 
State  Highway  Improvements. 

Relation  of  Highways  to  Railways  :iiiil 
Waterways. 

Efficient  Methods  of  Contracting  for  Higli- 
way  Work  During  the  Reconstruction  Perioil 

Kfflcient  Methods  of  Promoting  Highway 
Bond  I.ssues. 

Efficient  Methods  of  Drainage  for  Differ- 
ent Geological  Conditions. 

Foundations  for  Heavy  Horse-Drawn  aiiil 
Motor  Truck  Traffic. 

Methods  of  Maintaining  Highway  System,-^ 
E'rior  to  Construction  by  the  State  or  Count>  . 

Economic  Utilization  of  Labor  Saving  M:i 
chinery. 

Cost  Keeping  for   Highway  Contractors. 

Street  Systems.  Their  Relation  to  High- 
ways Outside  of  Urban  Districts. 

The  Efficiency  of  the  I^rench  Broken  Stom- 
Koads  During  the  War. 

Efficiency  of  Bituminou.s  Surfaces  Und.-r 
.Motor  Truck  Traffic. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  Construction. 
.Maintenance  and  Reconstruction  of  CemenI 
Concrete   Pavements. 

Present  Status  of  Brick  Pavements  Con- 
structed with  Sand  Cushions.  Cement  Mor- 
tar Beds  and  Green  Concrete  Foundations. 

Recent  Practice  in  the  Construction  o! 
Stone  Block  Pavements. 

Committees  will  submit  reports  on  the 
following  subjects: 

Regulations  Covering  Speed.  Weight  and 
Dimensions  of  Motor  Trucks. 

Methods  of  Financing  Highway  Improve- 
ments for  States,  Counties  and  Towns. 

Civil  Service  Requirements  for  Highway 
Kngineering  Positions. 

Sources  of  Supply  of  Unskilled  I-abor  for 
Highway  Work. 

Convict  Labor  on  Highway  Work :  Organ- 
ization. Administration.  Camps  and  Cost 
Data. 

Reconstruction  of  Narrow  Roadways,  of 
Truck  Highways  with  Adequate  Foundations 
and  Widths  for  Motor  Truck  Traffic. 

Methods  of  Strengthening  and  Recon- 
structing Highway  Bridges  for  Heavy  Motor 
Truck  Traffic. 

Efficient  Methods  of  Snow  Removal  from 
Highways  Outside  of  Urban  Districts. 

Guarantees  for  Pavements  on  Roads  and 
Street. 

tTniform  High\vay  Signs. 

Because  of  the  war,  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  the  exhibit  of  road  machinery, 
equipment  and  materials  until  next  year. 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  TRUCK  SHOW 

BRISTOL,  VA.,  Feb.  8— The  Great 
Southern  Automotive  Show  is  slated  for 
the  week  beginning  April  14.  The  show 
will  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

$200,000,000    PROPOSED    FOR    ROADS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  4— The 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee  to-day  re- 
ported out  the  annual  Post  Office  appro- 
priation bill  proposing  funds  of  $200,- 
000,000  during  the  next  3  years  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
and  highways. 


Febniary  ip,  191! 
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Motor  Transport  Corps 
to  Be  Discontinued 

Overman    Act    Creating    the 
M.T.C.  andT.C.  Repealed 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  12— The 
Xrmy  appropriation  bill  providing  for 
28,579  officers  and  509,909  enlisted  men, 
appropriating  $1,117,289,488.56,  orders 
the  repeal  of  the  Overman  act  under 
which  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  Tank 
Corps  and  Aviation  Corps  were  created 
for  the  emergency,  and  by  its  provisions 
abolishes  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and 
Tank  Corps  completely.  The  aviation  de- 
partments, both  military  and  production, 
are  recommended  for  continuation.  The 
bill  pi'ovides  for  the  purchase,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  motor  trucks  and 
other  motor  vehicles  by  each  individual 
army  corps,  such  as  the  Engineers,  Quar- 
termaster, Ordnance  and  Signal  Corps, 
and  thereby  reverts  back  to  that  condi- 
tion which  existed  prior  to  the  war,  when 
the  motor  transport  was  not  pooled  and 
when  each  division  purchased  different 
types  and  sizes  of  vehicles,  creating 
waste,  confusion,  extravagance  and  in- 
efficiency, which  finally  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a  Motor  Transport  Corps  for 
the  purpose  of  pooling  motor  vehicles 
under  one  body.  Hearings  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  which 
prompted  this  act,  have  not  been  made 
public,  and  consequently  causes  are  not 
available  for  publication  at  present.  It 
is  thought  in  official  circles  here  that 
either  a  vital  omission  was  made  acci 
dentally  on  the  part  of  the  House  M  li- 
tary  Affairs  Committee  in  thus  scattering 
the  purchase,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  motor  vehicles  throughout  the  army, 
or  that  possibly  some  influence  has 
brought  about  this  arrangement,  prob- 
ably by  suggestion  to  the  Committee.  It 
is  known  that  none  of  the  army  officers 
connected  with  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  testified  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions or  importance  of  that  corps  to  the 
committee.  Amazement  at  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  is  displayed,  and  par- 
ticularly so  because  of  the  proof  that 
motor  transport  must  be  pooled  in  this 
country  from  the  experiences  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  The  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  allowing  each  corps  to  operate 
and  maintain  its  own  trucks  and  other 
vehicles,  means  a  complete  cessation  of 
the  standardization  plan  and  a  renewal 
of  the  original  system  whereby  hundreds 
of  types  of  trucks  were  operated  and 
necessitated  the  maintenance  of  great 
stores  of  parts  for  maintenance  and  re- 
iniir. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  came  out 
of  the  war  was  that  idle  trucks  were  a 
frequent  result  of  the  operation  of 
trucks  under  different  corps.  There  was 
no  correlation  of  work.  One  corps  can- 
not use  the  trucks  of  another  corps. 

An  effort  will  be  made,  it  is  understood 
here,  to  present  this  matter  properly  be- 
fore Congress  and  urge  an  amendment 
which  will  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  and  take  the  pur- 
chase,    operation     and     maintenance     of 


tiucks  from  the  other  divisions  or  pool- 
ing under  the  motor  div.sion.  That 
either  this  step  or  the  pooling  of  all  the 
motor  vehicles  under  the  Quartermaster 
Department  in  one  division  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  army  is  the  statement 
made  by  many  army  officers. 

The  army  bill  provides  $4,000,000  for 
the  Signal  Corps,  $10,000,000  for  mill- 
tary  air  service,  $449,000,000  for  the 
Quartermaster  Department  and  $3,000,- 
000  for  the  Ordnance  Department,  and 
specifically  states  that  these  funds,  in 
addition  to  the  purchase  of  other  sup- 
plies for  each  of  these  departme.its,  are 
also  for  the  "purchase,  hire,  operation, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  motor  pro- 
pelled vehicles"  by  each  of  these  respect- 
ive departments.  Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  also  provided  for  the  Ordnance 
Department   for   armored    motor   cars. 

IMPROVE   JERSEY    ROADS 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  Feb.  3— The  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  spending  $1,000,000  on 
the  reconstruction  of  17l->  miles  of  new 
roads  in  two  sections.  The  one  section 
is  between  Metuchen  and  Railway,  near 
Menlo  Park,  and  has  required  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  route,  eliminating  thirteen 
very  sharp  turns  and  the  grade  cross- 
ing on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. When  this  new  road  is  finished  it 
will  leave  a  perfectly  straight  road, 
paralleling  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
from  the  town  of  Metuchen  to  Rahway. 
Many  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  ad- 
dition to  the  actual  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion for  draining,  grading  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  new  right-of-way  for  this 
section.  The  other  project  under  way  is 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Kingston. 
Here  on  2  miles  of  the  route  $50,000  was 
spent  for  drainage. 

The  width  of  the  new  concrete  road  is 
18  ft.  and  the  slab  is  8  in.  thick  at  the 
sides  and  10  Va  in.  at  the  center.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  18  ft.  width  there  is  a  3-ft. 
tar  penetration  macadam  shoulder  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  making  it  in  ef- 
fect a  24-ft.  pavement  with  a  3-ft.  shoul- 
der outside  of  that,  or  in  all  a  30-ft. 
graded  width. 


$300,0()(),()0()  Allowed 
for  Road  Building 

Dept.    of     Ai>i-iculture     Says 
Labor  Will  Consume  Half 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  27— About 
.>>:i00,000,000  Will  be  put  into  road  build- 
i-.g  this  year,  according  to  estimates  by 
t-xperls  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, submitted  to  the  Division  of  Public 
WorKs  and  Construction  Development  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  under- 
stood that  about  half  this  amount  will 
go  to  labor. 

The  $300,000,000  of  construction  esti- 
mated will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  up 
deferred  war  construction,  it  is  believed, 
for  normally  the  amount  spent  on  roads 
in  the  United  States  is  not  far  below 
$300,000,000.  During  the  war  road  build- 
ing almost  came  to  a  stop  in  many  States. 

ICstimates  prepared  forHhc  following  States 
;ire  considered  accu,i'ate  within  one  or  two 
per  cent,  according  to  olticials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Maine.  Jl.oOO.OOii 
Ithode  Island.  JSO.OOO  ;  Connecticut.  $4,000,- 
1100;  New  York.  $12,000,000;  New  Hamp- 
shire. $175,000;  Kentucky,  $1,500,000;  Ala- 
bama. $1,000,000;  West  Virginia,  $1G.OOO.OOO  ; 
Illinois.  $9,000,000;  Iowa.  $15,574,000:  Louis- 
iana. $4,674,000;  Texas,  $20,000,000;  Ne- 
braska. $1,657,0S'J.07  ;  North  Dakota.  $3,000,- 
ono  ;  Wyoming,  $653,000  ;  Colorado,  $3,900,000  . 
California.  $20,000,000;  Arizona,  $900,000. 
.Nevada.  $1.14S.S4».S0 ;  Idaho,  $1,000,000. 
New  Jersey.  Maryland  and  Montana  are  ex- 
pected to  make  considerable  expenditures  on 
loads  this  year. 


\yORK  TO  DECREASE  ACCIDENTS 

WASHINGTON,  p.-  C,  Feb.  .3— The 
Highways  Transport  Committee,  Council 
nationwide  assistance  "  to  reduce  acci- 
nation  wide  assistance  to  reduce  acci- 
dents resulting  from  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  pedestrians  and  drivers  of  ve- 
hicles. The  regional,  state,  district  and 
local  sections  of  the  committee  will  be 
called  upon  for  co-operation.  General 
adoption  of  modern  highway  traffic  regu- 
lations by  cities  and  communities  will  be 
sought,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will 
materially  reduce  the  number  ef  acci- 
dents. 


MICHIGAN    ENDORSES    ROAD    LAW        CANADA  WANTS   BETTER  ROADS 


LANSING,  MICH„  Feb.  6— A  cam- 
paign to  insure  passage  of  the  $50,000,000 
good  roads  amendment,  which  has  passed 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  and  will 
come  before  the  voters  at  the  April  elec- 
tion, was  launched  here  Friday  by  the 
Michigan  Ass'n.  of  Road  Commissioners 
and  Engineers.  In  connection  with  auto- 
motive clubs  and  good  road  associations 
throughout  the  state,  they  will  conduct 
an  intensive  campaign  to  reach  every  man 
and  woman  elector  with  circulars  and  by 
speaking  tours. 

WARD   LA    FRANCE    DROPS    PRICES 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3— The  Ward  La 
France  Motor  Truck  Co.  has  reduced  the 
price  of  its  2-ton  truck  $150,  and  its  3%- 
ton  truck  $175.  The  present  prices  are 
as  follows: 

New  Price     Old  Price 

2-ton  truck $3350  $3500 

3% -ton  truck .$37.50  $3925 


CHATHAM,  ONT.,  CAN.,  Feb.  4— 
Kent  County  Council  Saturday  passed  a 
lesolution  calling  on  the  Ontario  legisla- 
ture to  inaugurate  more  aggressive  road 
improvement  policies.  It  also  urges  that 
the  government  build  and  maintain  pro- 
vincial highways  because  of  the  big  reve- 
nue the  government  gets  from  motor 
licen.ses. 


BEAM  STARTS  NEW  LINE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Feb.  8— Perry 
Beam,  until  recently  president  of  the 
Beam-Fletcher  Corp.,  has  organized  a 
motor  freight  service  between  Philadel- 
phia, Newark  and  New  York,  under  the 
title  "Beam's  Own."  The  Philadelphia 
office  and  receiving  station  is  at  425 
Market  Street,  directly  opposite  the  re- 
ceiving station  of  the  Beam-Fletcher 
Corp.  Each  concern  is  using  conspicu- 
ously large  canvas  signs. 
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Wilkins'  Patent  Unloading  Gear  for 
Commercial  Vehicles 

A  Device  Which  May  Be  Applied  to  Existing  Trucks  Without  Necessitat- 
ing Body  Changes— Also  Facilitates  Loading,  as  the  Flexible  Platform 
May    Be    Wound    Forward— Many   Used  by  British  Army  in  France 

slats  are  connected  by  a  series  of  strong 
hinges  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  travel 
longitudinally. 

The  platform  is  supported  throughout 
its  length  on  a  series  of  metal  skids  or 
their  equivalent,  so  distributed  as  to  in- 
sure easy  motion.  At  its  rear  end  the 
platform  is  bolted  to  a  drum  mounted 
just  below  and  slightly  forward  of  the 
tailboard.  The  drum  is  connected  through 
reduction  gearing  to  a  through-shaft,  to 
each  end  of  which  detachable  handles  are 
applied,  thus  permitting  the  platform  to 
be  wound  toward  the  rear  end  of  the 
truck. 

Can  Be  Easily  Operated 

At  the  other  end  of  the  platform  a  ver- 
tical plate  is  fitted.  This  forms  the  front 
wall  of  the  load-carrying  compartment. 
When  unloading,  this  plate  moves  with 
the  flexible  platform  and  brings  with  it 
the  material  contained  in  the  truck.  Ac- 
cordingly, assuming  the  tailboard  has 
been  previously  removed,  the  load  is  thus 
deposited  on  the  ground,  or  wherever  re- 
quired. 

It  is  stated  that  a  pressure  of  about  30 
lb.  on  each  handle  is  sufficient  to  move  the 
load,  so  that  the  operation  of  unloading  is 
readily  effected  by  hand  power,  one  man 
sufficing  on  each  side.  An  additional  ad- 
vantage claimed  for  the  equipment  is 
the  fact  that  apart  from  the  resultant 
ease  in  unloading,  loading  up  is  also  fa- 
cilitated, as  the  flexible  platform  can  be 
wound  forward  as  the  load  is  deposited 
on  the  rear  of  the  truck  body. 

The  Wilkins  gear  is  described  as  being 
suitable  for  trucks  of  any  load  capacity 
and  a  test  made  some  time  ago  demon- 
strated that  a  three-ton  load  of  material 
could  be  easily  unloaded  by  two  men  in 
40  seconds.  A  later  test  with  a  five-ton 
load  consisting  of  heavy  blocks  of  mason- 
ry, old  bricks,  lengths  of  chain,  etc.,  wat 
unloaded  by  two  men  in   1%   minutes. 


With    the    Wilkins    gear   two    men    can    unioad    a    3-ton    truck    in    about    40    seconds. 
A    5-ton    load    of    blocks   of   masonry,    bricks,    etc.,    has    been    dumped    in    IV2    minutes 


WHEN  the  British  army  commenced 
operations  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
Northern  France  it  was  speedily  realized 
that  good  roads  and  an  efficient  system 
of  maintaining  them  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions were  primary  essentials  to  the 
rapid  movement  of  men,  munitions  and 
supplies.  Herculean  efforts  were  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  roads  in  even  passable 
condition  under  the  heavy  and  intermin- 
able traffic  and  the  fact  that  there  was 
practically  unlimited  man-power  avail- 
able did  not  solve  the  problem  so  far  as 
the  speed  element  was  concerned. 
A  War  Emergency  Product 
Under  such  circumstances  it  became 
imperative  to  evolve  or  devise  appliances 
which  would  assist  in  the  speeding  up  of 
roadmaking  to  a  point  where  continuous 
heavy  traffic  of  trucks,  guns  and  supplies 
could  be  as.sured  irrespective  of  climatic 
conditions.  One  of  the  devices  adopted  to 
help  in  affecting  the  result  desired  was 
the  gear  arrangement  illustrated  here- 
with. Hundreds  of  these  were  fitted  to 
existing  trucks  of  both  American  and 
British  makes.  They  did  much  to  relieve 
congestion  by  keeping  the  road-menders 
supplied  with  material  just  where  it  was 


needed  and  at  the  time  it  was  required. 
The  elimination  of  the  element  of  delay 
proved  the  turning  point  in  road  mainte- 
nance and  henceforth  the  various  army 
units  and  their  supplies  were  pushed  on 
at  a  hitherto  impossible  speed.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  a  number  of  the  unloaders 
have  been  ordered  by  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

This  gear  is  the  invention  of  Lieut.  W. 
Owen  Wilkins,  of  the  British  Expedition- 
ary Force.  The  appliance  consists  of  a 
flexible  platform  or  screen,  composed  of 
slats  of  steel  or  other  material.    These 
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Details  and  Method  of  Installation 
of  Wilkins'  Unloading  Gear 
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A  feature  of  interest  to  road-buikiers, 
contractors,  etc.,  is  that  a  portion  of  the 
load  can  be  deposited  at  any  desired  spot. 
No  overhang  of  the  body  is  required  when 
the  sear  is  used,  thus  insuring  a  more 
even  distribution  of  weight  and  strain 
when  the  truck  is  traveling  with  a  full 
load.  The  Wilkins  gear  may  be  easily  ap- 
plied to  existing  vehicles  without  necessi- 
tating structural  changes  in  the  regular 
body  and  the  work  can  be  completed  in  a 
few  hours. 

Drake  &  Gorham,  Ltd.,  electrical  en- 
gineers, 47  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester, 
England,  are  handling  the  Wilkins  un- 
loading gear  and  deal  with  the  matter 
of  granting  licenses,  etc.  Prices  are  ap- 
proximately $27.5  to  $.325  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  capacity.  These  fig- 
ures are  subject  to  alteration  at  any  time. 


PLAN 


When  Overland  Haul  Trucks  Can  Compete  with  Railroads 


AT  present,  such  distances  as  those 
which  have  a  freight  rate  that  can 
be  increased  at  least  one-third,  by  adding 
teaming  charges  on  both  ends,  seem  best 
adapted  to  the  successful  operation  of 
overland  truck  freighting. 

By  making  a  factory  door  to  store  door 
delivery  the  motor  truckman  is  able  to 
add  the  freight  rate  to  the  teaming 
charges  thus  saved  and  thereby  make  a 
profitable  business  possible  without  ask- 
ing the  customer  to  pay  more  than  if  he 
used  the  railroads.  Therein  lies  the  pos- 
sibility for  an  enormous  future  trucking 
business,  for  the  truckman  can  offer  at 
equal  prices,  quicker  delivery,  less  hand- 
ling, insurance  against  necessity  for 
tracing.  Less  than  1-carload  lots  can  be 
handled  to  advantage,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  capital  invested  in  the 
goods  shipped  can  be  released  quicker. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  overland  motor 
lines  will  become  a  permanent  transpor- 
tation institution  of  the  future  and  that 
these  lines  will  also  thrive  in  competi- 
tion with  railroads  t.nd  trolley  freight, 
even  after  embargoes  are  lifted. 


.A  great  many  manufacturers  have  hes- 
itated before  using  motor  truck  lines  be- 
cause there  was  and  still  is  a  prevalent 
idea  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  way  to 
express  goods.  None  but  the  most  en- 
thusiastic truck  owners  e.xpect  to  ever  be 
able  to  transport  goods  at  freight  rates 
and  make  sufficient  money  to  warrant 
staying  in  business,  at  least  not  at  the 
present  prices  of  tires  and  repairs. 

There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  the  freight  solicitor  of  the  successful 
motor  truck  line.  It  very  often  happens, 
for  example,  that  the  shipper  pays  only 
the  charges  for  hauling  to  the  freight 
car  and  the  consignee  pays  the  freight 
and  hauling  charges  at  the  other  end. 
Perhaps  one  or  both  have  their  own  teams 
employed  in  loading  and  unloading. 

Often  one  of  the  two  parties  will  not 
agree  to  pay  for  door  delivery  on  account 
of  his  own  equipment.  It  is  essential  that 
both  do  pay.  This  obstacle  will  slowly  be 
removed,  for  as  the  advantages  of  the 
motor  truck  lines  become  more  evident 
there  will  be  less  of  factory  and  store 
owned  teams  to  interfere  with  the  rate 
arrangements.     The  wholesale  houses  and 


manufacturers  need  only  to  be  given  half 
a  chance  to  get  rid  of  being  in  the  team- 
ing business.  Indeed,  many  of  them  hire 
their  work  done  at  extra  cost  rather  than 
be  bothered  with  the  management  of  per- 
sonally-owned equipment. 

The  railroads  in  most  cases  necessitate 
that  the  good.s  be  brought  to  them  and  in 
turn  be  carried  away  again.  Few  con- 
cerns can  afford  side  tracks  and  again 
few  are  favorably  located.  The  unavoid- 
able congestion  at  the  freight  sheds 
causes  expensive  loss  of  time.  Five  hun- 
dred different  trucks  can  load  at  five 
hundred  different  factories  in  the  same 
city  without  interfering  with  each  other 
and  each  one  can  start  for  a  different 
point. 

To  ship  by  railroad  all  five  hundred 
would  have  to  come  to  one  point,  thus 
causing  the  unavoidable  waiting.  For  the 
average  freight  sheds  to  attempt  to  house 
the  goods  or  to  attempt  to  unload  the  five 
hundred  teams  at  once  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. The  unloading  must  necessarily 
be  distributed  throughout  the  day  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  help  busy  for  the 
regulation  number  of  hours. 
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THE  WEIGHTS  OF  COMMON   WOODS 

Table  Gives  the  Wet  and   Dry   Weights 
Per  1000  Board  Feet 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 
Please  furnish  us  with  a  table  of  the 

weights  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  in 

pounds  per  1000  board  feet.— H.  J.,  New 

York  City. 

The     following-    tabulation    gives    the 

weight  in  pounds  per  1000  feet  for  the 

more  common  kinds  of  wood : 

Lumber — Per  Thousand   Feet 

Wgt.  Dry        Wgt.  Gieeii 

Founds  round.s 

Black  Ash 3,200  4.600 

White  Ash    3,800  4,60( 

Basswood    2,500  .1,20(1 

Beech    4,000  =,750 

Birch 4,000  -i.BOO 

Butternut  2,500  4,000 

Cherry    3.S00  5,000 

Chestnut    2.800  o.OOO 

Cypress  !>.  ■ .   3.000  5,000 

Cottonwood    2,800  1.600 

Rock   Elm 4,000  d,400 

Gum    3.300  5,400 

Gum   Sap    3,000  5.000 

Hickory    4.500  6,000 

Mahogany   3.500  4,500 

Maple,  Hard 3,900  2.400 

Maple,    Soft    3.300  o.OOO 

Oak        4,000  5.500 

pSplar     2,800  3.900 

Poplar  Bay 2,800  3.900 

Sycamore    3,000  4,750 

Walnut  3.800  4,900 

2-TON  TRUCK  PRICES  FOR  8  YEARS 
Cost  of  Six  Prominent  Makes  Compared 

from  1912  to  1918  Inclusiv,- 
To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  are  compiling  a  record  of  advances 
in  prices  of  2-ton  trucks  by  leading  man- 
ufacturers from  1912  to  date.  It  has 
been  called  to  our  attention  that  you 
would  be  able  to  furnish  these  prices  by 
years,  and  -we  would  ask  that  you  kindly 
give  us  the  price  of  the  2-ton  models  of 
the  following  companies  from  the  year 
1912  to  the  present  time  by  years.  The 
trucks  we  are  desirous  of  having  the  in- 
formation on  are:  Packard,  Pierce- Ar- 
row, Peerless,  Mack,  Kelly-Springfield 
and  White. — J.  L.  Hulsman.  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  prices  of  the  2-ton  trucks  of  the 
companies  mentioned  as  they  were  pub- 
lished in  our  specification  tables  for  each 
year  from  1912  to  the  present  year  follow: 


i  evoied  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  and 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  all 
readers.  Communications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sender's  name  and 
address,  confidential  if  preferred.  No 
charge  is  ever  made  for  this  service. 


DATA  ON  OPERATION  OF  BUS  LINE 

.Many   Companies   Build   Trucks   Suitable 

for  Bus-Body  Mounting 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

I  am  contemplating  starting  a  bus 
line  to  operate  in  the  State  of  Maine  and 
would  ask  that  you  kindly  refer  me  to 
some  article  published  in  your  paper 
regarding  the  operation  of  a  bus  line  in 
the  New  England  States.  I  am  also  de- 
sirous of  having  you  tell  me  whatever 
you  can  of  the  Stanley  truck,  as  that  is 
the  type  I  have  in  mind.  Will  you  kindly 
also  suggest  some  truck  companies  whose 
trucks  would  be  suitable  for  mounting 
bus  bodies.— F.  E.  Kline.  New  Y^ork 
City. 

The  Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  New- 
ton, Mass.,  maker  of  the  Stanley  truck, 
has  not  built  this  vehicle  since  1917,  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  it  will  re- 
sume the  manufacture  of  the  truck  now 
that  the  armistice  has  been  signed.  In 
1917  the  truck  was  listed  as  a  2500-lb. 
vehicle  and  was  priced  at  .$2,000. 

Although  we  have  published  a  great 
many  articles  on  the  operation  of  bus 
installations,  we  believe  the  synopsis  of 
the  one  given  herewith  will  tell  you  what 
you  desire  to  know.  The  United  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  operates 
a  bus  line  between  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  and 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  company  operates 
a  IVa-ton  White  truck  equipped  with 
pneumatic  tires  in  the  front  and  cushion 
tires  in  the  rear.  The  IVi-ton  White 
truck  is  priced  at  .$3,300  to-day.  The  bus 
body  was  made  by  the  Kingsbury-Leahy 
Co.,  135  Hudson  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y"., 
and  seats  twenty-two  passengers.  This 
outfit  was  described  on  page  33  of  the  No- 
vember 15,  1915,  issue  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle.  The  truck  chassis  was 
manufactured  by  the  White  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Jan,            Jan.  Jan.  Jan.           Jan.              Nov.            Nov. 

1912              1913  1914  1915              1916              1916              1917 

Packard                     .   3ii0ii             2800  2S00  2800             2S00 '           2800             3400 

pferce-Arrow    : none'        none  3000  .3000            3000            3000            3300 

I'eerless   none         none  none  none          ....            .•••           ,J""" 

Mack     3000             t  none               2700             2700             3000 

kelly-Sprlngfle'.d      not  mfg.     none  ....  2750            2750          none          none 

White    none          none  none  none          none          none          none 

•The  word  none  indicates  that  in  our  .opeciflcation  tables  no  2-tonner  was  listed  w 

other  models  of  the  line.  ,  -a     .•       .   ,,i„ .i,., 

tA  dotted  line  Indicates  that  nn  price  was  given  in  our  specifitation  tables  on  liu' 
model  of  the  line. 


Nov. 
1918 
3400 
Si.'.O 
none 
:iOOO 
none 
none 


Below  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  the 
makes  of  2-ton  trucks  using  bus  bodies 
which  have  been  described  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  during  the  last  2  or  3 
years : 

.Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore.  Pa. 
•Vcason  Motor  Truck  Co..    Detroit.    Midi 
Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co..  Buffalo,   N.  Y 
Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Grove  City,  P;i 
Dart  Truck  &  Tractor  Corp.,  Waterloo,  I:i 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Garford  "Motor   Truck    Co.,    Lima,    Ohio. 
General  Motors  Truck  Co..   Pontiac,   Midi 
International  Motor  Co.,   New  York  City. 
Packard   Motor   Car   Co.,   Detroit,    Mich. 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

The  full  list  of  the  makes  of  2-ton 
trucks  was  published  in  the  Nov.  1, 
1918,  issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRUCKS  FOR  LUMBER 

Couple-Gear  Company  and  Others  Make 
Tractors   to  Haul   Trailers 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine  you 
published  a  Forum  item  in  which  Mr. 
C.  C.  Weigold  of  Charles  F.  Felin  &  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  asked  for  a  device  for 
replacing  horses  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  lumber  which  he  stated  was 
first  loa'ded  onto  its  two-wheel  jigger 
trucks.  At  that  time  you  stated  in  your 
reply  that  the  Ross  electric  truck  manu- 
factured by  the  Covel  Mfg.  Co.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  as  described  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  for  April  15,  1918, 
seemed  to  answer  the  requirement — which 
we  are  sure  is  not  the  case.  The  Covel 
device  is  an  automatically  operated  car- 
rying device  by  the  means  of  which  lum- 
ber is  picked  up,  transported  to  the  de- 
sired spot  and  dropped,  while  what  they 
are  looking  for  is  a  device  for  haiiling 
their  lumber  from  place  to  place  upon 
the  trailers  which  it  is  loaded  on.  It 
seems  that  you  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  we  are"  making  the  exact  thing  that 
the  Philadelphia  people  are  looking  for. 
We  are  not  criticising  you  for  the  error 
but  are  writing  you  simply  as  a  matter 
of  information. — J.  W.  Brown,  Couple- 
Gear-Freight-Wheel  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

The  Ross  tractor  mentioned  is  a  ve- 
hicle which  picks  up  lumber,  transports 
it  to  the  desired  spot  and  drops  it.  The 
Couple-Gear  company  manufactures  a 
small  three-wheel  electric  tractor  which 
may  be  employed  for  moving  the  loaded 
tractors  from  point  to  point. 

If  what  is  wanted  is  a  tractor  vehicle 
to  haul  the  lumber  on  loaded  trailers, 
there  are  several  other  makes  of  small 
industrial  vehicles  which  could  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  A  list  of  the  makers  of 
electric  industrial  vehicles  follows: 
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\ul6in;itic  Transiiorlatiou  Co.,  Buffalo,  N     V 
Baker  K.   &   L.   Co..  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Buda   Co.,   Chicago.    HI. 
Crescent  Truck  Co  ,    Klizabeth,   N.   J. 
Orsteln-Arthur   Kopp^l   Co..    Koppel,    Pa 
Elwell-Parker   Electric  Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio 
Hoagland-Thayer,    Inc.,    Newark,    N.    J. 
Hunt  Co.,   C.   VV.,    Inc..    West   New    Brighton. 

N.  Y. 
liidii."trial   Truck   Co.,    llolyoke,   Mass. 
Karry-Lode     Industrial      Truck     Co.,     Long 

Island  City,  L.  I- 
Lansden  Co.,   Inc..   Brooklyn,   N.   T. 
Lftnslng  Co  ,  Inc.,   Lansing;.   Mich. 
Mercury  Mfg.   Co.,   Chicago,    III. 
Cowan  Electric  Co..    Holyoke,   Mass. 


WEIGHTS  OF  METALS  AM)  STONES 
Weights    of    Such     Materials     Given     in 

Pounds   I'er   Cubic    Foot 
To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  have  noticed  that  you  have  been 
publishing  tables  giving  the  weights  of 
commodities,  but  so  far  you  have  not 
mentioned  metals,  coal  and  coke,  rock, 
stone,  bricks,  cement,  or  grain.  We 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  publish 
tables  on  these  in  some  near-future  is- 
.sue,  as  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  this 
information. —K.  Kleiner,  New  York 
City. 

Metals 

Founds 
per  cu.  ft. 

Aluminum   J?^ 

Brass    °ir. 

Bronze  °?5 

Copper    •'/-^ 

Iron.  Cast  «« 

Iron.  Grey  Foundry   '=" 

Lead   ™ 

Nickel  Ill 

Steel    j?" 

Zinc   ■*•*' 

Coal  and  Coke 

I'ounds 

1  bu.   (Bitum.  Coal).  1.55  cu.   tt 75 

Anthracite  Coal.  1  cu.  ft hb 

Bituminous  Coal.  1  cu.  ft ^jj 

Cannel  Coal,    1  cu.   ft »" 

Charcoal.    1   cu.    ft f' 

I 'oke.  1  cu.  ft ^'^ 

Rock  „ 

Pounds 
per  cu.  fi. 

Andeslte    JIJ!' 

Basalt  5°i- 

Diabase  ij'  „ 

Dlorlte  }"■" 

Granite  1^»" 

Limestone .•  •  •  ^I;*" 

Limestone,   loose »o" 

Marble.  Italian  169" 

Marble.  Vermont   lo^" 

Marble,  loose »»•" 

Porphyry   ,  i,  , 

Quartz    "-.i 

Rhyolite   "9-J 

Sandstone   JJj-^ 

Schist   18«» 

Shale 15H 

Slate    1'50 

Stone,   Brick.  Cement.   Etc. 

Pounds 

.•Vsbestos,  cu.   ft J-'^ 

.\sphalt.   cu.   ft 1"'J 

Asphaltum.    cu.    ft »' 

Brick,    soft.    cu.    ft ]»« 

Brick,    common,    cu.    ft ij^ 

Brick,   hard.   cu.   ft 1^5 

Brick,    pressed,    cu.    ft •  ■  ■  l^= 

Brick.    Are,    cu.    ft '"  ,oc 

Hrick,  sand  lime,  cu.  ft Jjo 

I'ement    (Portland^    barrel 380 

I'ement  (Portland)  bag  Jj 

I'ement   (Xaturah  barrel   -»» 

I'ement     (Natural)     bag iin  is- 

( 'oncrete,    cu.   ft l-""!^" 

l.ime.  per  struck  bushel                l». 

I  ,ime.  per  cu.  ft "•> 

Mortar,   cu.   ft ni  U, 

Plaster  of  Paris,  cu.  tt ii^ 

Stone,  crushed,  cu.  ft icn 

Grain  _ 

Pound-' 

1  ;arley.  bushel   ^^ 

Bran,    bushel    ?" 

Corn,  shelled,  bushel ^'^ 

i^orn,  in  ear  husked,  bushel ^" 

Corn,    in    ear   unhusked,   bushel i- 

Oats,    bushol    , f* 

Rye,   bushel   oh 

Wheat,  bushel  ><" 


New  York's   Large 
Truck  Show 

{CuiitinKed  from  i>ii<ii'  1-il 

A  good  deal  of  interest  was  displayed 
in  the  matter  of  chain  non-skids  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  attachments 
enabling  these  to  be  secured  to  steel 
wheels  of  the  disc  type.  Non-skids,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  mainly  in  details 
and  method  of  attachment,  were  shown 
by  the  American  Chain  Co,,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  the  Rowe  Calk  &  Chain  Co,, 
Plantsville,  Conn.;  the  Challoner  Co.,  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis.;  the  National  Chain  Co.,  New 
York;  the  Standley  Skid  Chain  Co,  and 
Topping  Bros,,  New  York.  The  Holmes 
grip,  a  non-skid  in  the  form  .of  an  ad- 
justable metal  band,  was  exhibited  by  the 
Maxim  Munitions  Corp.,  New  York. 

General  Accessories  and  Equipment. 

A  number  of  the  exhibits  of  acces- 
sories applicable  to  both  cars  and  trucks 
were  continued  from  the  passenger  car 
show.  These  included  a  display  of  gar- 
age and  repair-shop  equipment  exhibited 
by  the  Weaver  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  111.; 
distance  recording  instruments,  by  the 
Veeder  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  the 
American  Taximeter  Co.,  New  York; 
and  the  Corbin  Screw  Corp.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Spring  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  exhibited  a  heavy- 
duty  air  spring  designed  for  commercial 
vehicles;  there  were  two  or  three  new 
jacks  shown  by  Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  the  Arrow  Grip  Mfg.  Co., 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  etc.,  and  bearing 
metals,  castings,  alloys,  etc.,  were  ex- 
hibited on  several  booths. 

Batteries  and  Lubricants 

Specialties  in  graphite  lubricants  were 
shown  by  the  .Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Dorr-Miller  differen- 
tials, "by  the  Dorr-Miller  Differential  Co., 
New  York;  batteries,  by  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and 
Paul  M.  Marko  &  Co.,  Brooklyn;  and 
gasoline  and  oil  pumps  by  the  American 
Pump  Tank  Co.,  New  York. 

Electrical  equipment  was  exhibited  by 
the  American  Bosch  Magneto  Co.,  New 
York;  Gray  &  Davis,  Boston,  and  the 
Lauraine  Magneto  Co.,  New  York.  Ex- 
hibits of  standard  equipment  and.  acces- 
sories were  also  made  by  a  number  of 
jobbers  and  distributing  firms, 

EXISTING  RETURN  LOAD  BUREAUS 

List   of   Such   Bureaus   That    Functioned 
Before  the  End  of  the  War 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  have  seen  a  statement  in  a  recent 
issue  of  some  truck  magazine  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  some  1700 
motor  truck  companies  operating  in  over- 
land haulage.  Can  you  tell  us  where  a 
list  of  these  names  can  be  secured?— 
E.  L.  ViETS,  Service  Recorder  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  ,.  .  - 
We  know  of  no  place  where  a  list  of 
the  1700  motor  truck  companies  men- 
tioned could  be  obtained.     There  are  no 


doubt   that   many  companies  Engaged   in 
overland  haulage,  however. 

In  our  opinion,  perhaps  the  best  method 
to  obtain  such  a  list  would  be  to  write  to 
the  various  Return  Loads  Bureaus  in  cities 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
While  we  do  not  know  whether  all  of 
these  bureaus  are  still  functioning  after 
the  war  as  they  did  before  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  the  list  given  below  will 
give  the  location  of  all  the  Return  Loads 
Bureaus  which  we  have  on  record.  In 
most  cases  each  of  these  bureaus  main- 
tains a  file  index  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  companies  engaged  in 
overland  haulage  and  between  what 
points  the  vehicles  operate. 

RETURN     LOADS    BUREAUS     IN 

UNITED    STATES. 

Connecticut 

City  Conunittee  Operatini: 

Bridgeport Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bristol Chamber  of  Commerce 

Danbury War  Bureau  or  Chamber  of 

Commerce 

Gi'eenwich War    Bureau 

Hartford Chamber  of  Commerce 

Manchester War    Bureau 

Mcriden   Chamber  of  Commerce 

MiddU-town War  Bureaii 

New    Britain Chamber  of  Commerce 

.New  Haven ^ War  Bureau 

New    London War    Bureau 

Norwalk War   Bureau 

Norwich Chamber  of  Commerce 

Stamford Chamber   of   Commerce 

Waterhury War    Bureau 

District   of    Columbia 

Washington Ch.amber    of    Commerce 

Illinois 

Chicago State   Council   of    Defense 

Indiana 

Indianapolis Chamber    of    Commerce 

Iowa 
Cedar  Rai)ii].< i'hamher  of  Commerce 

Michigan 

Hetroit Board    of    Commerce 

l''lint .Chamber    of   Commerce 


Nebraska 

Omaha Chamber  of  Commerce 

New    Jersey 

Asbury  Park Board  of  Commissioners 

Carney State   Council  of  Defense 

Dover Chamber  of  Commerce 

Elizabeth. .  .Elizabeth    Motor    Transportation 

Club 

Carfle'd Police    Station 

.Tersey  City Chamber  of  Commerce 

.Millville. .  .Maurice  River  Transportation  Co 

Montclair Police    Department 

New   Brunswick Home  Defense  League 

Newark Motor  Truck  Club  of  N.   J. 

Ticnton Chamber  of  Commerce 

New  York 

Albany Chamber    of    Commerce 

Buffalo Chamber    of    Commerce 

New  York   Cit.v.,,.. Merchants'    Assn.. 

Woolworth    Bldg. 

New  York  City A'an  Owners'   Assn. 

Rochester Chamber  of  Commerce 

Syracuse Chamber  of  Commerce 

Ohio 

Cincinnati Chamber    of    Commerce 

Cleveland '....Chamber  of  Commerce 

Columbus Chamber  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania 


Rhode    Island 

idencf Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Acason  Adds  a  1-Ton  Worm-Driven 
Model  to  Its  1919  Line 


cason  chassis.     Load  space  back  of  seat  to  end  of  fran 
Pneumatic  tires  are  furnished  at  an   extra  charge. 


ACASON    SPECIFIC ATION.« 

Capacity,    tons 1 

Price    ■    • 

Wheelbase,    in 14^ 

Tires,    front 36x3% 

Tires,   rear «■ 36x5 

Bore,    in S^ 

Stroke,    in SVi 

N.  A.   C.  C.   hp 19^60 

Speed,   r.p.m 1500 

Speed,  m.p.h 23 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear 7  to  1 

Final    rlrive Worm 


WITH  the  addition  of  model  R,  a 
1-tonner,  the  range  of  trucks  built 
by  the  Acason  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit, 
now  includes  capacities  of  1,  1%,  2,  .3% 
and  5  tons  in  addition  to  light  and  heavy 
commercial  tractors.  The  new  model,  it 
is  understood,  would  have  been  placed 
on  the  market  some  time  ago,  but  was 
held  up  temporarily  on  account  of  war- 
time conditions.  This  circumstance  has 
permitted  of  so  much  extra  time  for  ex- 
perimental and  test  work  and  the  1-ton- 
ner  is  now  in  production  with  a  record 
of  having  undergone  a  thorough  try-out. 

The  Waukesha  engine,  which  forms, 
with  the  clutch  and  gearset,  a  unit  power 
plant,  is  carried  on  three-point  suspen- 
sion and  is  designed  to  develop  35  hp.  at 
normal  operating  speed.  Cylinders  are 
block-cast,  the  cylinder  head  is  detach- 
able and  the  three-bearing  crankshaft  is 
2  in.  in  diameter.  Engine  lubrication  is 
by  a  positive  pump  system  with  constant 
oil  level. 

Cooling  water  is  circulated  by  a  cen- 
trifugal pump  and  the  cellular  radiator 
is  of  special  design  with  cast-iron  case 
and  guard.  Options  of  either  Schebler 
or  Rayfield  carbureters  are  offered,  the 
gasoline  tank  is  located  under  the 
driver's  seat  and  fuel  is  vacuum-fed.  The 
centrifugal  governor  is  engine-driven. 

Ignition  is  by  an  Eisemann  high-ten- 
sion magneto  with  hand-operated  spark 
control,  and  no  announcement  has  been 
made  regarding  the  optional  fitting  of 
starting  and  lighting  systems. 

Both  clutch  and  gearset  are  of  Fuller 
make,  the  former  being  of  dry-disc  type 
enclosed  in  a  bell  housing  and  the  latter 
a  three-speed  selective  sliding  gear  job. 
The    drive-shaft    is    of    three-joint    type. 


Fuller     gearset      used      on      new      1-ton 

Acason.      It   is   of    three-speed    selective 

type     and     forms     a     unit     power    plant 

with  the   clutch   and   engine 

with  S.  K.   F.  self-aligning  center  bear- 
ing.    TJniversals  are  of  Acme  make. 

Driving  torque  and  propulsion  are 
taken  through  the  springs,  the  latter 
being   of   semi-elliptic   type.     Both   hand 
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and  foot  brakes  are  of  internal  expand- 
ing type,  operating  on  rear  wheel  drums. 
The  rear  axle  is  a  Timken  product  hav- 
ing a  one-piece  housing  and  David  Brown 
worm  drive.  The  front  axle  is  a  drop- 
forged  I-beam. 

The  frame  is  of  Savage  Arms  make 
and  pressed  steel,  flexible  construction. 
Side  section  is  4  9/16  in.  with  2%  in. 
flange;  3/16  in.  material  is  used.  The 
frame  is  34  in.  wide  and  is  inswept  to 
31  in.  between  the  front  wheels  to  permit 
of  a  smaller  turning  radius.  The  over- 
all measurement  of  the  frame  is  202%  in. 
Artillery  wheels  have  S.  A.  E.  standard 
bands  and  square  spokes,  and  although 
solid  tires  are  regular  equipment  36  x 
6  in.  pneumatics  are  furnished,  if  de- 
sired, at  an  extra  cost. 

The  Lavine  steering  gear  is  of  irre- 
versible worm  and  nut  type,  and  the 
steering  wheel,  located  at  the  right  side, 
is  20  in.  in  diameter.  The  gasoline  tank 
is  of  15-gal.  capacity. 

Regular  equipment  includes  a  Boyce 
motometer,  three  oil  lamps,  horn,  front 
fenders,  jack,  oil  can  and  set  of  tools. 

Apart  from  the  new  1-tonner,  the 
Acason  line  is  substantially  similajr  to 
its  offering  for  1918.  It  consists  of  six 
models  made  up  of  four  conventional 
trucks  and  two  tractors.  Truck  models 
include  units  of  1%,  2,  3%  and  5-ton 
capacities,  while  the  tractors  are  rated 
at  6  and  10  tons  respectively.  With  the 
exception  of  the  IM;  and  5-tonners,  four- 
speed  gearsets  mounted  in  unit  power 
plants  are  used.  Hotchkiss  drive  is  em- 
ployed on  all  models  to  take  torque  and 
propulsion. 

Waukesha  engines  are  installed  on 
these  models.  Stromberg  carbureters  are 
supplied  with  fuel  from  tanks  located 
under  the  driver's  seat  in  each  case.  The 
5-ton  model  is  fitted  with  Smith  cast 
steel  wheels  with  hollow  spokes.  Artil- 
lery wheels  with  square  spokes  are  used 
on  the  other  models. 

Nicolite  lighting  systems  of  6-volt 
type  may  be  installed  on  these  trucks 
at  an  additional  charge  of  $75  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser. 

The  two  tractor  models  are  intended 
for  use  with  semi-trailers  and  are  made 
up  of  parts  substantially  the  same  as 
those  used  for  the  regular  trucks,  except 
for  decreased  wheelbases  and  the  fitting 
of  fifth  wheels  to  support  the  forward 
ends  of  the  semi-trailers. 

Both  the  trucks  and  trailers  are  fitted 
with  Eisemann  magneto  ignition,  Wau- 
kesha governors  of  centrifugal  type  and 
vacuum  fuel  feed. 


-driven  rear  axle  with  one-piece  housing  used  on  the  new  1-ton  Acason 
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Texan  Trucks  a  New  Product— Two  Models 
of  \  and  li-Ton  Capacity  Are  Offered 


r  with   body  built  for   Southwestern   needs. 
used   and   a    Lycoming   engine   is'  installed 


Worm   final 


irreversible  worm  lype,  operating  in  oil, 
having  a  17-in.  wheel  located  at  the  left 
side. 

Included  in  the  rejfular  equipment  are 
crowned  front  lenders  formed  of  heavy 
steel,  electiic  horn  mounted  under  hood, 
two  headlights,  cowl  light,  tail  light. 
Presto  6-volt,  80-ampere-hour  storage 
l)attery,  jack  and  tools.  Chassis  weight 
is  approximately  3200  lb. 

The  smaller  truck,  known  as  the  Texan 
•Junior,  has  an  L-head  Golden,  Belknap 
&  Schwartz  engine,  a  dry-plate  clutch 
of  same  make  and  a  Grant-Lees  selective 
gearset.  A  Carter  carbureter  is  used. 
Ignition  is  Delco  battery  system  and  the 
truck  is  equipped  with  Dyneto  starting 
and  lighting.  The  weight  of  the  chassis 
is  2.300  lb. 

Drive  is  of  Hotchkiss  type,  torque  and 
propulsion  being  taken  through  the 
springs.  \  Salisbury  rear  axle  is  fitted. 
Brakes  operate  on  12-in.  rear  wheel 
drums. 


TEXAX   SI'Kr:-IFIC.\TION'S 

.Tunior  Standani 

Capacity,    tons %  1 1/. 

Price    ...' 

Whee'.base,   in 115  130 

Tires,  front :i:i  x  4i>  34  x  4p 

Tires,  rear 33  x  4l>  34  x  4s 

Rore,  in 3%  3V. 

Stroke,    in iVi  I 

N.   A.   C.  C.  hp 22.50  19. (iO 

Speed,   r.p.m ....  .... 

Speed,    m.p  h ....  .... 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear. .  li.O  to  1  I  3  to  1 

FMnal    lirive Worm  Worm 


ALINE  of  trucks  which  includes  the 
Junior,  a  %-tonner,  and  the  Stand- 
ard, a  1%-tonner,  is  marketed  by  the 
Texas  Motor  Car  .Association,  with  fac- 
tory and  offices  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Both  vehicles  are  assembled  from  parts 
and  units  of  standard  make. 

The  larger  model  has  a  Lycoming 
block-cast  engine  with  detachable  cylin- 
der head  forming,  with  the  clutch  and 
gearset,  a  unit  power  plant  carried  on 
three-point  suspension.  Thermo-syphon 
cooling  is  used  in  connection  with  a  cel- 
lular radiator  arrd  a  four-blade  fan 
mounted  on  annular  ball  bearings. 

The  Carter  carbureter  is  fuel-fed  from 
a  15-gal.  gasoline  tank  located  under  the 
driver's  seat  by  the  Stewart  vacuum  sys- 
tem. Ignition  is  by  the  Delco  battery 
system  and  a  two-unit  starting  and  light- 
ing system  is  installed. 

The  clutch  is  a  Borg  &  Beck  dry-plate, 
enclosed  in  the  flywheel  housing,  and  the 
Grant-Lees  selective  sliding  gearset  has 
three  speeds.  Gears  are  of  heat-treated 
nickel  steel  and  the  transmission  shaft 
is  mounted  on  double  annular  ball  bear- 
ings. The  tubular  driveshaft  is  equipped 
with  two  universal  joints. 

Internal  expanding  and  external  con- 
tracting brakes  operate  on  14  x  2% -in. 
rear  wheel  drums.  The  frame  is  of 
pressed  channel  steel  .5  in.  in  depth  with 
a  2%  in.  flange,  and  is  constructed  of 
material  3/16  in.  thick.  All  attachments 
are  heat  riveted. 

Artillery  wheels  are  standard  equip- 
ment, with  pneuipatic  tires  in  front  and 
solids  at  the  rear.     Steering   gear  is   of 


New  Panhard  Twin-Frame  Model  E  Has 
Buda  Engine  and  Internal-Gear  Drive 


ANEW  2V^-tonner  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Panhard  Motors  Co.,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.  This  model  completes  a 
line  which  also  includes  1  and  IV^-ton 
trucks. 

It  is  powered  by  a  Buda  engine  with 
L-head,  block-cast  cylinders  carried  by 
three-point  suspension  on  a  sub-frame. 
The  3-bearing  crankshaft  is  of  ample 
dimensions,  the  effective  working  diam- 
eter of  the  valves  is  1%  in.  and  pistons 
are  removable  through  the  bottom  of  the 
crankcase.  Engine,  clutch  and  gearset 
form  a  unit  power  plant. 

A  centrifugal  pump  operates  the  cool- 
ing system.  The  Perfex  radiator  is  fur- 
nished with  a  cast-iron  case  and  is  of 
cellular  type  with  removable  core.  Igni- 
tion is  by  a  Bosch  high-tension  magneto 
with  hand-operated  spark  control. 

The  Stromberg  carbureter  is  fuel-fed 
by  the  Stewart  vacuum  system  from  a 
gasoline  tank  located  under  the  seat.  The 
Simplex  governor  is  driven  from  the  en- 
gine and  is  of  centrifugal  type. 

Both  clutch  and  gearset  are  of'  Fuller 
make,  the  former  being  of  dry  multiple 
disc    type    and    the    latter    a    three-speed 


transmission  of  selective  sliding  type. 
The  tubular  propeller  shaft  is  furnished 
with  three  universals  of  Universal  Prod- 
uct Co.'s  make,  and  is  carried  at  the 
center  by  an  S.  K.  F.  self-aligning  bear- 
ing. The  internal-gear  driven  rear  axle 
is  furnished  with  Timken  bearings  and 
the  front  axle  is  of  conventional  I-beam 
section. 

The  rigid,  rolled-channel  frame  is 
made  in  the  company's  factory,  a  sub- 
frame  carrying  the  power  plant.  Wood 
wheels  with  square  spokes  are  fitted  and, 
although  solid  tires  are  standard  equip- 
ment, pneumatics  may  be  had  at  an  extra 
cost.  The  hood  is  made  in  three  parts 
.so  that  the  sides  may  be  removed  with- 
out disturbing  the  top.  The  Lavine  steer- 
ing gear  is  fitted  with  a  20-in.  wheel  and 
is  located  at  the  left  side.  Fenders  are 
made  from  18-gage  steel.  The  cab  showTi 
in  the  illustration   is  known   as   No.  306. 


PANHARD    SI'KCIFK'ATIONS 

Capacity,    tons 2% 

Price    

Wheelbase,    in iso 

Tires,    front 34x4 

Tires,  rear 34x6 

13ore.    in 4^4 

Strolie.    in 514 

N.   A.   C.   C.   hp 29.00 

Speed,    r.p.m 1500 

Speed,  m  p.h 14 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear 3  to  1 

Final   drive Int.-gear 


2!/a-tonner 


<hich   has   been   added  to  the   Panhard 
is  known  as   No.  306 


The   cab   shown   here 
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Fruehauf  Trailers  and  Semi-Trailers  Have  Many  Improvements 

Sunderman  Nitro  Carbureter,  Stanweld  Rim,  Moore  Mudhole  Skid  and 
Ekern  Portable  Grease  Gun 


Fruehauf  Trailers 

A  NUMBER  of  improvements  are  em- 
bodied in  the  1919  line  of  semi-trailers 
and  4-wheel  trailers  built  by  the  Frue- 
hauf Trailer  Co.,  Detroit.  Semi-trailers 
are  built  in  four  sizes,  having  rated 
carrying  capacities  of  70  per  cent  of  4, 
r>.  S  and  10  tons  respectively.    There  are 


ful  study  has  been  made  of  the  entire 
spring  suspension  in  relation  to  the 
operating  requirements. 

All  units  having  a  rated  capacity  in 
excess  of  4  tons  are  fitted  with  radius 
rods  so  that  the  springs  are  relieved  of 
drawing  strains.  These  rods  are  of  steel 
and  are  fitted  with  hardened  steel  pins 
and   bushings.      Attachment   is   made   at 


8. ton   model    Fruehauf  semi-trailer 


also  four  sizes  in  the  4-wheel  line,  with 
respective  ratings  of  1%,  'i,  5  and  7  tons. 

Structural  steel  channel  frames  with 
riveted  and  gusseted  corners  and  ample 
cross  members  are  used  in  the  semi- 
trailers. The  cross  members  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  frame  to 
insure  the  greatest  possible  stability  and 
the  main  frame  is  carried  on  a  sub-frame 
to  which  are  attached  the  steel  spring 
hangers. 

Springs  are  of  special  alloy  steel  and 
ire  so  designed  as  to  be  fle.xible  and 
lesponsive  to  the  load,  thus  tending  to 
minimize  tire  and  bearing  wear  and  re- 
duce the  upkeep  cost  generally.  Spring 
shackles  are  drop  forged  from  manganese 
steel,  bolts  are  turned  from  solid  stock 
and  operate  in  steel  bushings,  and  care- 


the  lower  end  to  a  bracket  under  the  a.\le 
and  at  the  upper  end  to  a  continuation 
of  the  forward  spring  hangei-.  Wheels 
are  of  artillery  type  with  large  hub 
flanges  and  tires  are  of  generous  size 
in  relation  to  the  individual  capacity  of 
the  trailer. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  4-wheel 
models  is  the  absence  of  steering 
knuckles.  These  are  replaced  by  solid, 
square  axles.  Axle,  springs  and  wheels 
are  suspended  from  a  sub-frame  or  car- 
riage which  turns  on  twin  circles  and 
center-plate.  The  object  of  this  form 
of  construction  is  to  eliminate  side-sway 
and  insure  tracking.  It  also  permits  of 
the  springs  being  placed  close  to  the 
wheels,  allowing  the  latter  to  cut  under 
the    trailer    frame    and    giving    a    short 


turning  radius.  While  these  units  are 
built  both  in  reversible  and  non-reversible 
types,  the  use  of  the  former  (or  double - 
end  steer)  is  rendered  less  necessary  on 
account  of  this  feature. 

The  design  is  so  arranged  that  frames 
of  any  width  can  be  installed,  a  circum- 
stance which  reduces  the  expense  where 
platform  bodies  are  required. 

Sunderman  Nitro 
Carbureter 

THE  Sunderman  Corp.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  has  introduced  a  new  type  of 
carbureter,  known  as  the  "Nitro"  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  designed  to  deliver  a 
highly  explosive  mixture  of  great  power, 
instant  acceleration  and  maximum  econ- 
omy through  the  adoption  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple which  is  incorporated  in  the  design. 

The  Nitro  carbureter  is  of. plain  tube 
type  and  simple  construction.  It  em- 
ploys a  floating  venturi  and  a  mushroom 
nozzle  for  compensating  the  ratio  of  air 
to  gasoline  and  for  breaking  up  the  fuel 
to  produce  a  fine  fog  or  gas. 

At  low  or  idling  speeds  the  venturi 
rests  upon  its  seat  with  its  narrowest 
diameter  opposite  the  mushroom  jet, 
leaving  a  very  small  air  passage  with 
consequent  high  suction  on  the  jet  for 
starting  and  idling  purposes.  This  suc- 
tion may  be  moderated  by  an  air  by- 
pass and  its  adjusting  screw. 

As  the  throttle  is  opened  and  the 
vacuum  in  the  carbureter  is  increased 
the  venturi  commences  to  rise  on  the  air- 
stream  and  draw  away  from  the  nozzle. 
This  action  opens  up  the  air  passage 
around  the  nozzle  (owing  to  the  taper 
walls  of  the  venturi)  and  compensates 
for  correct  ratios  of.  air  and  gasoline. 
At  higher  speeds  the  venturi  blocks  the 
air  bypass  and  puts  it  out  of  action. 
Then,  under  full  suction,  it  quickly  lifts 
to  its  highest  position  and  gives  the 
maximum  air  passage  required  by  the 
engine.     The  venturi   is  of  true  stream- 
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jdhole  skid,  showing   method  of  operation 


New  6-ton   Fruehauf  semi-trailer,  showing  spr 
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line  shape  and  offers  no  restriction  to 
the  inflow  of  air,  while  increasing  its 
velocity  at  the  narrow  throat.  It  also 
centers  itself  around  the  nozzle  and  has 
ample  clearance  for  full  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  mushroom  nozzle  has  a  calibrated 
hole  drilled  in  the  end  of  the  jet  tube 
for  the  individual  requirements  of  the 
engine  upon  which  the  carbureter  is  in- 
stalled. The  jet  feeds  into  the  mushroom 
head  and  out  through  four  small  holes, 
spreading  the  gasoline  by  capillary  ac- 
tion in  a  thin  fan-film  to  all  sides  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  slot,  \#iere  the  as- 
cending air  picks  it  off  at  right  angles 
to  its  path  in  a  fine  vapor  or  fog. 

New  Features  Embodied 
in  Stanweld  Rim 

SEVERAL  refinements  have  been  em- 
bodied  in  the  new  Stanweld  rim  which 
is  now  being  marketed  by  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  locking  device,  shown 
in  the  illustrations  herewith,  is  designed 
to  combine  ease  of  operation  with  abso- 
lute security.  Its  mechanical  construc- 
tion is  such  that  all  possible  danger  to 
the  tire  from  rough  surfaces  at  the  point 
of  contact  is  eliminated.  The  driving 
stud  is  separated  from  the  locking  parts 
and  is  interchangeable  on  all  standard- 
ized rims. 

The  wedge  is  designed  to  furnish  an 
even  and  secure  alignment  of  the  rim 
upon  the  wheel.  It  has  extra  large  bear- 
ing surfaces  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  squeaking.  Another  distinctive  fea- 
ture is  the  permanent  attachment  of  the 
wedge-nut  within  the  wedge  itself.  This 
form  of  construction  permits  of  the  more 
rapid  removal  or  application  of  the  rim 
in  addition  to  preventing  the  wedge-nuts 
being  misplaced  or  lost. 

Moore's  Mudhole  Skid 

This  skid  consists  of  a  board  about  6 
ft.  in  length,  2  in.  thick  and  12  in.  wide. 
At  one  end  there  is  a  bar  of  %-in.  iron 
bent  to  shape  and  fitted  with  rings  to 
which  a  %-in.  cable  is  attached.  This 
cable  is  sufficiently,  long  to  reach  from 
the  iron  to  the  other  end  of  the  skid  and 
back.  In  operation  the  chain  is  passed 
through  the  wheel  spokes  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  brought  back,  pulled  tight 


and  fastened  to  the  other  side  of  the  skid. 
When  the  engine  is  .started  the  wheel 
travels  along  the  board  and  also  pulls 
the  board  underneath,  thus  enabling  the 
truck  to  pull  out  of  the  mudhole.  The 
skid  can  also  be  used  to  back  out.  It 
can  also  be  adapted  as  a  towing  chain 
or  the  chain  can  be  wrapped  around  a 
wheel  as  an  anti-skid  in  cases  of  emerg- 
ency. If  the  skid  is  fitted  with  hooks  at 
the  upper  end  it  can  be  used  to  assist 
in  the  loading  of  boxes  or  barrels.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  pair  of  skids  are  neces- 
sary, except  in  the  case  of  a  truck  fitted 
with  a  locking  differential. 

The  equipment  is  made  by  Langley  & 
Schultze,  426  South  Third  Street,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  The  price  per  pair  for  trucks 
of  from  1  to  2  tons  capacity  is  $25;  for 
larger  trucks,  $30.  The  skids  can  be 
carried  conveniently  under  the  truck. 

Ekern's  Portable  Garage 
Grease  Gun 

MODEL  N  Ekern  garage  grease  gun, 
distributed  by  the  H.  G.  Paro  Co., 
1410-14  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, holds  5(5  lb.  of  grease  or  7  gal.  oil. 
The  head  is  equipped  with  two  sets  of 
gears,  one  of  which,  of  worm  type,  is 
used  when  forcing  the  contents  of  the 
gun  out.  The  other  is  used  for  refilling. 
Change  of  gears  is  made  instantly  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  lever. 

The  cylinder  is  HO  in.  long  and  8  in. 
in   diameter   and   the   piston   is   provided 


new   locking    dev 
Stanweld  ,rim 


Ekern's    portable    grease    gun 

with  a  cup-shaped  leather  with  an  ex- 
pansion ring  to  prevent  leakage  by  the 
piston.  The  latter  also  has  an  automatic 
air  vent  for  releasing  the  vacuum  in  the 
cylinder. 

A  register  indicates  the  exact  amount 
of  grease  or  oil  taken  out  of  the  gun. 
It  may  be  reset  by  simply  turning  it  to 
zero.  When  grease  is  used  the  register 
indicates  in  pounds,  oil  is  registered  in 
pints  and  the  same  instrument  registers 
both  oil  and  grease.  The  weight  of  the 
outfit  is  175  lb.  and  the  list  price  is  $65. 

A  smaller  equipment,  known  as  model 
K,  has  a  capacity  for  20  lb.  of  grease 
or  2%  gal.  of  oil.  It  is  similar  in  design 
to  model  N  and  sells  at  $47.50. 

Another  Ekern  specialty  is  a  portable 
work-bench  and  engine  stand  which  is 
provided  with  two  large  trays  for  tools, 
engine  and  axle  parts,  etc.  The  stand  is 
mounted  on  three  4-in.  wheels,  one  of 
which,  a  caster  wheel,  is  so  designed  that 
the  operation  of  a  lever  raises  it  from 
the  floor  and  permits  the  stand  to  rest 
firmly  on  its  legs.  Kicking  the  lever 
down  places  the  stand  again  on  its 
w-heels  and  locks  it  in  position. 


Sectional   vi( 


of   Sunderman    Nitro   carbureter,   showing    the    action  of  the  sliding  venturl  in  relation  to  various  rates  of  speed 
and  the  drilled  mushroom  nozzle  with  Its  four  small  holes 
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STERLING  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.. 
Milwaukee,  at  the  annual  meeting 
elected  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, R.  G.  Haussen;  vice-president,  E.  M. 
Sternberg,  and  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Frank  Luick.  The  company  will  be  busy 
on  Government  orders  until  March  1, 
when  it  will  again  shift  to  peace-time 
orders.  There  are  enough  of  these  on 
hand  to  permit  the  company  to  run  in- 
definitely at  full  capacity. 

Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich., 
sees  a  big  manufacturing  year  ahead. 
Approximately  four  trucks  are  being 
produced  daily.  The  1919  production 
schedule  calls  for  the  manufacture  of 
1400  trucks. 

Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
maker  of  the  Jumbo  truck,  was  incorp- 
orated, changing  the  status  of  the  com- 
pany from  a  copartnership  to  an  in- 
corporation. The  capitalization  was 
boosted  frpm  $200,000  to  $500,000.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  President 
and  general  manager,  H.  B.  Nelson;  vice- 
president,  J.  J.  Nelson;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  C.  J.  Nelson.  The  company  is 
making  a  truck  a  day,  but  anticipates 
producing  1200  vehicles  this  year.  A 
new  factory  addition  is  under  construc- 
tion, and  plans  for  building  a  complete 
new  plant  are  being  considered. 

Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $250,000 
to  $500,000. 


General  Motors  Corp.,  Flint,  Mich.,  has 
purchased  property  of  the  Civic  Builders' 
Association  on  the  northwest  edge  of  the 
city  and  proposes  to  erect  homes  to  be 
sold  to  employees  on  liberal  terms.  The 
city  street  railway  is  being  extended  to 
the  property. 

Baker  R.  &  L.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
makers  of  B.  R.  &  L.  electric  industrial 
trucks  and  tractors,  has  made  several 
changes  in  its  administrative  staff. 
C.  L.  F.  Wieber  has  resigned  as  president 
and  is  now  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  Fred  R.  White,  previously  vice- 
president  and  in  charge  of  production,  is 
now  president.  E.  J.  Bartlett,  previously 
manager  of  the  commercial  department, 
is  now  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. R.  M.  Owen  and  D.  C.  Durland  re- 
main as  vice-presidents  of  the  company 
us  heretofore.  Robert  C.  Norton  remains 
as  treasurer,  but  for  some  time  has  been 
in  France  as  a  major  of  artillery.  His 
active  duties  are  being  performed  by 
W.  P.  Southward,  assistant  treasurer. 
F.  W.  Treadway  remains  secretary  and 
counsel  of  the  company. 

Walker  Motor  Co.,  Woburn,  Mass.,  will 
place  the  Bay  State  truck  on  the  market 
in  the  near  future. 

Bollstrom  Engineering  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mich.,  is  being  organized  there  and  all 
stock  in  the  new  concern  has  been  sold. 
The  company  proposes  to  manufacture  a 
four-wheel-drive   truck.     A   40-acre   fac- 


It  takes   lots  of  push  to   get   ahead   these   days,   but   the    Duplex   trucks   In    '-anslna, 
Mich,    were  not  .topped  by  Michigan  blizzards.     They  just  coupled  snovvplows  to  th. 


front  of  the   chassis  and    let  'er  go 


tory  site  has  been  purchased  and  work 
upon  plant  buildings  will  start  soon. 
Napoleon  Motors  Co.,  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  although  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
re-organization,  is  now  producing  ten 
trucks  a  week.  Enough  orders  are  on 
hand  to  run  the  company  at  capacity 
until  October,  1919.  The  company  hits 
increased  its  capitalization  to  half  a  mil- 
lion and  has  launched  a  stock  sale  cam- 
paign. 

Dependable  Truck  and  Tractor  Co.,  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  has  completed  its  factory  and 
the  first  truck  was  produced  early  in 
January.  Fifteen  men  were  employed 
while  the  plant  was  under  construction 
and  this  number  will  be  rapidly  increased 
sufficiently  to  produce  300  trucks,  planned 
as  the  output  for  1919.  At  the  outset, 
two  types  of  trucks  will  be  manufac- 
tured, one  of  1 1/2 -ton  size  and  the  other, 
21/2   tons. 

Pan-American  Motor  Corp.,  Decatur,  111., 
has  abandoned  the  production  of  trucks 
for  the  present  year  and  will  produce 
passenger  cars  only.  This  decision  was 
reached  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders. 

Pioneer  All-Steel  truck  is  the  new  name 
of  the  motor  truck  recently  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Harry  Newman  Corp. 
Mr  Newman  has  arranged  to  use  steel 
disc  wheels  on  the  truck.  This  does  away 
with  the  last  piece  of  wood  used  in  con- 
struction, so  that  the  new  name  is 
justified. 

International-Mack  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa  has  just  been  formed  by  the  Inter- 
national Motor  Co.,  New  York  City,  for 
the  sale  of  Mack  trucks  in  the  Pittsburgh 
territory.  The  J.  F.  Sweeney  Co.  of  that 
city  previously  handled  the  sales  of  the 
Mack  trucks  for  Pittsburgh.  J.  F. 
Sweeney,  president  of  the  former  com- 
pany, will  be  branch  manager  of  the 
new  International  Mack  Corp.  A  new 
branch  has  also  been  opened  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  with  D.  C.  B.  Van  Ouzen  m 
charge,  who  is  Southern  district  man- 
ager of  the  International  company,  and 
has  his  offices  in  the  Holston  National 
Bank  Building,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
International  Motor  Co.,  New  York  City, 
has  opened  a  new  branch  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  charge  of  L.  C.  Bent,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  has  been  associated 
with  the  Cambridge  branch.  The  new 
organization  will  operate  under  the  name 
of  the  Mack  Motor  Truck  Co.  The  Inter- 
national company  also  opened  a  new 
Mack  Motor  Truck  Co.  branch  m  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  charge  of  J.  A. 
Morris,  with  sub-branches  at  New  Haven, 
Bridgeport  and  Hartford.  Mr.  Morris 
has  been  distributer  for  Mack  trucks  in 
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the  State  of  Connecticut  for  several 
years. 

International  Harvester  Co.  has  appointed 
three  more  I.  H.  C.  truck  dealers  in  the 
Ohio  territory.  They  are  the  Ottawa 
Garage  Co.,  Ottawa;  W.  E.  Ellis,  Findlay, 
and  W.  H.  Hobart,  Pemberville. 
Atterbury  Truck  Sales  Co..  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  organized  by  F.  H.  Nash, 
president  and  general  manager,  and 
W.  S.  Reiehert,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager.  The  company  will  handle  only 
Atterbury  trucks  and  do  both  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  business  throughout 
Oregon,  southern  Washington  and  west- 
ern Idaho. 

St.  Louis  Selden  Co.  has  been  appointed 
distributer  of  the  Selden  truck  in  the 
St.  Louis  district,  and  has  leased  the 
building  at  4525-27  Delmar  Boulevard, 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Motor  Truck  Sales  Co.,  distributer  of  the 
Smith  Form-a-Truck.  The  firm  is  a 
partnership  composed  of  B.  M.  McNabb 
and  J.  L.  Mason. 

Elbert  S.  Hatcher  Co..  Springfield.  111., 
has  been  organized  and  opened  a  truck 
a'rency  at  207-209  Washington  Street. 
The  Company  will  be  distributer  for  the 
Republic   truck. 

Triangle  Motors  Co.,  Bloomington,  111., 
has  taken  the  agency  for  the  Service 
truck  and  will  have  five  central  Illinois 
counties  for  territory. 
Golden  Motor  Sales  Co..  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  will  handle  G.  M.  C.  trucks  for  that 
territory.  Joseph  M.  Golden,  president 
of  the  company,  which  was  recently  or- 
ganized, closed  a  contract  last  week 
granting  exclusive  sale  of  these  trucks. 
U.  E.  Taylor  Corp.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  made  distributer  for  the  Signal 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  in  territory 
comprising  New  York  City  and  State, 
western  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Barger-Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  taken  the  distributing  agency  and  a 
broad  adjacent  field  for  the  Acme  line 
of  motor  trucks. 

C.  S.  Ransom.  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
distribute  in  that  territory  the  Fulton 
trucks  made  by  the  Fulton  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Montague  and  Clayton  Mogle, 
Freeport,  111.,  have  formed  a  partnership 
and  will  distribute  the  Nash  truck  in 
the  Stephenson  County  territory.  They 
have  leased  the  building  at  22  Stephenson 
Street. 

Payne  Motor  Co.,  Des  Moines,  has  closed 
a  contract  to  distribute  Paige  trucks  for 
the  entire  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
western  half  of  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to 
the  Iowa  territory  already  held.  The 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  business  will 
be  handled  from  Minneapolis,  where  the 
company  has  taken  over  the  five-story 
Frederick  E.  Murphy  Building. 
Scudder  Motor  Truck  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  made  several  changes  in  its  per- 
sonnel. C.  I.  Albach  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager,  succeeding  L.  H.  Amrme, 
who  becomes  general  manager;  E.  C. 
Dann  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 


The  special  12-ton  Freuhauf  semi-trailer  shown  mounted  on  the  5-ton  G.  M.  C. 
truck  chassis  pictured  does  the  work  formerly  performed  t>y  three  5-ton  motor 
trucks  owned  by  the  Detroit  Creamery  Co..  Detroit.  The  tractor  and  trailer 
outfit  Is  employed  for  hai'llng  milk  to  a  large  branch  of  the  creamery  company. 
It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  transporting  milk  to  the  branch  by  the  tractor-trailer 
outfit  has  been  reduced  nearly  two-thirus  and  that  the  saving  will  amount  to 
several   hundred   dollars  a   year 


wholesale  department;  W.  C.  .^hlmeyer 
has  been  made  superintendent  and  E.  W. 
Galloway  has  been  appointed  assistant 
secretary  treasurer.  These  changes  in 
the  company  were  necessitated  by  in- 
creased business. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  .\kron,  Ohio, 
has  increased  its  capitalization  from 
.'f;l,000,000  to  $2,500,000. 
.Miller  Rubber  Co..  .^kron,  Ohio,  is  build- 
ing 38  X  7  in.  cord  tires  for  motor  truck 
use  and  plans  to  add  to  its  cord  truck 
tire  line  a  tire  of  40  x  8  in. 
Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City, 
has  appointed  the  following  officers  for 
the  year  1919:  President,  J.  S.  Brets; 
vice-president,  C.  A.  Gilbert;  treasurer, 
Lewis  H.  Homer;  secretary,  E.  R.  Series; 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  V. 
Tuthill.  Since  the  company  has  been 
relieved  from  war  contracts,  its  factory 
has  been  working  continuously  to  make 
up   on   production. 

Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp..  New  York  City, 
showed  earnings  of  ?250,000  for  1918,  as 
compared  with  $220,000  for  1917,  after 
all  necessary  deductions  were  made. 
Sales  for  January,  1919,  are  about  :iO  per 
cent  larger  than  for  the  same  month  last 
year.  Although  the  company's  financial 
position  is  understood  to  be  good,  there 
are  no  prospects  of  a  disbursement  to  the 
stockholders  for  some  time. 
Economy  Motor  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  year 
1919:  President,  R.  W.  Miller;  vice- 
president,  Frank  Clever;  secretary, 
George  C.  Wiseman;  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager,  John  A.  Manecks. 
Standard  Parts  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
placing  its  operations  on  a  peace-time 
basis  and  is  again  operating  under  the 
plan  of  separate  management  for  each  of 
its  various  plants.  During  the  war  the 
company  centralized  all  activities  in  the 
general  offices  at  Cleveland  in  order  to 
conserve  man  power,  and  particularly 
because  the  greatest  part  of  all  produc- 
tion was  for  one  customer — the  Govern- 
ment. The  executive  and  supervisory  offi- 
cers,  credits,    collections,    disbursements 


and  contractings  for  the  larger  material 
supplies  will  remain  in  the  general  offices. 
Under  the  plan  there  will  be  separate 
general  management  for  each  plant.  The 
various  plants  will  be  under  general  man- 
agement as  follows:  Standard  Welding 
Plant,  H.  H.  Newsom;  Perfection  Spring 
Plant,  F.  F.  Grimmelsman;  Bock  Bear- 
ing Plant,  George  H.  Kleinert;  .'American 
Axle  and  Cincinnati  Axle  Plants,  both 
producing  Stan-Par  axles,  D.  K.  Moore, 
with  headquarters  in  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Canton  Spring  and  Canton  Forge  Plants, 
J.  B.  Childe;  Connersville  Spring  and 
.\xle  and^  Wheeling  Axle  plants,  E.  V. 
Overman,  with  headquarters  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Pontiac  Spring  plant.  B.  A. 
Litchfield;  Flint  Spring  plant,  R.  T.  Arm- 
strong; St.  Louis  Spring  plant,  N.  B. 
Champ;  Perfection  Heater  plant  and 
Spring  Jobbing  division,  B.  R.  Winborn. 

Pierce  Governor  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has 
just  completed  a  two-story  brick  ad- 
dition to  its  factory,  giving  it  an  ad- 
ditional 5000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The 
new  building  will  be  used  for  storing 
raw  material  and  finished  parts.  The 
tool  making  and  pattern  making  depart- 
ments will  also  be  moved  into  it. 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  New  York 
City,  has  moved  its  sales  office  from  209 
West  Seventy-sixth  Street  to  247-251 
West   Thirty-fifth   Street. 

Detroit  Stael  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  held 
its  annual  meeting,  at  which  reports  were 
submitted  showing  a  very  successful 
year.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  John  G.  Rumney;  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  Victor  F. 
Dewey;  secretary,  H.  F.  Wardwell; 
treasurer,  E.  R.  Ailes;  assistant  general 
manager.  Mason  P.  Rumney;  production 
manager,  A.  L.  Baldwin. 

Columbus  Commercial  Body  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  is  the  name  of  a  $25,000 
corporation  recently  chartered  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  commercial 
bodies.  The  incorporators  are  Curtis  C. 
Beach,  John  S.  Dawson,  George  R. 
Hedges,  Herman  R.  Tingley  and  K.  Hen- 
derson. 
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Standl.'j-  Skid  Chain  Co..  Boone,  Iowa, 
has  established  an  assembling  plant  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  products  of  the 
company  will  be  sold  in  the  East  by  the 
American  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  334  Second  Ave- 
nue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Matt  R.  Korshin,  formerly  Eastern  dis- 
trict sales  manager  of  the  Atterbury 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  Eastern  district  sales  manager 
of  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit. He  will  have  charge  of  sales  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England 
States. 

Joseph  A.  Anglada,  general  manager  of 
the  Commercial  Car  Units  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  designing  a  line  of  motor 
trucks  to  be  put  on  the  market  in  the 
near  future. 

S.  Ervin  Diehl  has  taken  oyer  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Rush  Motors  Corp.,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Diehl  Motor  Truck  works 
will  bring  out  a  line  of  IV2-  and  %-ton 
trucks  for  the  American  market,  using 
Continental   motors  and   standard   parts. 

C.  B.  Harvey  has  been  made  sales  man- 
ager of  the  0.  Armleder  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  will  handle  Armleder  truck 
sales  in  the  Middle  West,  with  headquart- 


ers in  Chicago.  Formerly  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Evertight  Piston  Ring 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 

J.  M.  Case,  former  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  United  Motors  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Lima,  Ohio. 

Capt.  Harold  J.  Vogler  was  appointed 
district  sales  manager  for  the  Service 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  and  assigned  to  district 
No.  3,  which  includes  Maryland,  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Carolinas. 
He  took  up  his  work  there  on  Jan.  1. 

B.  V.  Osborne,  formerly  with  the  Fulton 
factory  and  now  released  from  Govern- 
ment service,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant sales  manager  of  the  Fulton  Motor 
Truck  Co. 

W.  B.  Wood,  for  seventeen  years  Detroit 
manager  for  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Com- 
merce Motor  Car  Co.  and  will  represent 
that  company  in  the  Western  territory. 

Robert  E.  Page,  for  four  years  assistant 
foreign  sales  manager  for  Dodge  Bros., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Commerce 
Motor    Car    Co.,    Detroit.      He   will    look 


after  the  Canadian  Commerce  truck 
business. 

Lafayette  Markle  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Oneida  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

George  J.  Kellogg,  Detroit,  for  eight 
years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Commerce  Motor  Car  Co.,  died  on  Feb.  7 
at  Grace  Hospital  following  an  operation. 
He  was  an  official  of  the  Commerce  com- 
pany from  the  day  of  its  incorporation. 

F.  U.  Rosebery  has  just  been  appointed 
Western  sales  manager  for  the  Maccar 
Truck  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.  He  was  form- 
erly Eastern  manager  for  the  Signal 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
H.  Flint,  Detroit,  former  distributer  of 
Hupp  motor  cars  in  Michigan,  is  now 
Western  sales  manager  of  the  Abbott- 
Downing  Truck  &  Body  Co.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

A.  E.  Creeger,  identified  since  its  organi- 
zation with  the  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Ke- 
nosha, Wis.,  as  special  traveling  repre- 
sentative, has  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  home  office.  He  leaves  to  be- 
come associated  with  the  Ohio  Nash  Co., 
and  will  assume  full  charge  of  truck 
sales  for  that  territory. 


Chicago's  Exclusive  Motor  Truck  Show 


{Continued  from  page  9) 
engine  has  a  total  of  290  parts  as  com- 
pared with  357  parts  in  the  Class  B  en- 
gine. The  engine  is  particularly /iesigned 
for  use  on  5-  to  7-ton  trucks  and  on  5-ton 
trucks  mounted  on  pneumatic  tires.  A 
smaller  unit  of  4%  by  6%  will  also  be 
offered  for  trucks  of  3 1/2 -ton  capacity 
and  will  use  many  of  the  parts  employed 
on  the  larger  engine,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  parts  used  in  both  engines 
numbers  pnly  320  as  compared  with  the 
357  parts  in  the  Class  B  job. 

Four  makes  of  engines  were  shown  by 
the  Wisconsin  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  These  included  a  six-cylin- 
der job  of  160  hp.  with  cylinder  5.1  by 
5%  for  fire  service;  two  four-cylindered 
engines  4%  by  5%  to  develop  60  hp.  at 
1600  r.p.m.  The  Wisconsin  company  is 
also  manufacturing  a  modified  Class  B 
type  of  engine  for  commercial  service. 

Two  makes  of  truck  axles  were  shown, 
including  the  Clark  internal-gear-driven 
type  and  the  Badger  external-gear-driven 
type.  The  Clark  axle,  made  by  the  Clark 
Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  was 
shown  in  one  complete  2-ton  axle  to- 
gether with  separate  displays  of  the  va- 
rious parts. 

The  Clark  metal  wheel  was  also  ex- 
hibited at  the  same  booth.  The  Badger 
axle  is  made  by  the  Reliance  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  is  built 
with  the  jackshaft  in  front  of  the  solid 
load-carrying  member  on  which  the  rear 
wheels  are  mounted.  The  spur  gears 
are  bolted  to  the  rear  wheels  and  the 
driving  pinions  teeth  to  the  ends  of  the 
jackshafts.  The  gears  are  inclosed  and 
mn  in  grease.  The  West  Steel  Casting 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  showed  seven  dif- 
ferent   sizes    of    its    spoke    type    metal 


wheels,  one  a  new  design  for  mounting 
44  by  10  in.  pneumatic  tires.  The  Budd 
Wheel  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  showed 
five  of  its  disk-type  wheels,  three  with 
pneumatics,  two  with  dual  solid  rubber 
tires  and  one  with  a  single  solid.  It  also 
exhibited  its  metal  truck  cabs  and  seat 
risers.  The  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  had  a  large  exhibit  of 
eleven  of  its  metal  wheels,  three  of  which 
were  shown  in  cut  sections. 

In  the  way  of  new  body  material  a 
panel  design  made  out  of  Pantasote  was 
exhibited  to  give  an  idea  of  the  texture 
and  strength  of  the  material  as  compared 
with  wood.  The  Haskelite  Mfg.  Corp., 
Chicago,  also  exhibited  slabs  of  its 
Haskelite  body  material,  which  is  made 
up  of  laminations  of  thin  gum  wood 
made  integral  by  an  insoluble  blood 
glue.  It  can  be  bent  into  shape  for  body 
tops  with  a  double  curvature  or  used  for 
straight  panel  sides.  The  Parry  Mfg. 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  showed  five  types 
of  its  standardized  bodies,  some  for 
Fords  and  others  for  larger  trucks. 

The  Chicago  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  showed 
several  types  of  its  tubular  cored  radia- 
tors with  horizontal  fins  used  in  connec- 
tion with  cast  or  sheet  metal  cases  as 
furnished  to  twenty-eight  different  truck 
makers.  The  Perfex  Radiator  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  showed  six  of  its  truck 
type  radiators,  including  one  built  for  a 
Class  B  war  truck. 

Truck  hoists  were  exhibited  by  the 
Wood  Hydraulic  Hoist  &  Body  Co.,  De- 
troit, with  a  sample  hoist  and  body  elec- 
trically operated;  by  the  Hydro  Hoist 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  an  actual  hoist 
fitted  on  a  3V4-ton  service  truck  and  by 
the  Horizontal  Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.,  also 
of  Milwaukee.     There  were   several   ex- 


hibits of  traction  chains  and  devices  for 
trucks,  among  these  being  the  Arrow- 
Grip,  made  by  the  Arrow-Grip  Mfg.  Co.; 
the  Giant  Grip,  by  the  Challoner  Co.;  the 
Flashon,  by  the  National  Chain  Co.; 
Weed  chains  by  the  American  Chain  Co. 
and  the  Rowe  chains  made  by  the  Rowc 
Calk  &  Chain  Co. 

A  new  type  of  steam  engine  was  shown 
by  the  Dunning  Engine  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
a  new  type  of  hub  odometer  by  the 
American  Taximeter  Co.  The  Hilliard 
Clutch  &  Machinery  Co.  showed  three 
models  of  its  clutches  for  trucks;  the 
Trindl  Machine  Works,  valve-grinding 
machines;  fan  belts  by  the  Mechanical 
Belt  Co.,  single  and  chime  cylinder 
whistles  by  the  Buell  Mfg.  Co.  and  horns, 
fans,  vacuum  system  and  cellular  radia- 
tors by  the  Sparks-Withington  Co. 
Stromberg  and  Sehebler  carbureters  were 
also  exhibited.  Magnetos  were  shown  by 
the  Simms  Co.,  the  Splitdorf  Company 
and  the  Eisemann  Company.  Spark  plugs 
were  shown  by  the  Champion  Ignition 
Co.  and  starting  and  lighting  units  by 
Gray  &  Davis.  Piston  rings  were  on  dis- 
play by  the  Inland  Machine  Works  and 
graphite  for  bearings  by  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.  Special  types  of 
wheels  were  shown  by  the  Sewell  Cushion 
Wheel  Co.  and  by  Morand  Bros.  Martin 
Cushion  Wheel  Co.  Batteries  were  shown 
by  the  Vesta  Accumulator  Co.  and  by  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  Forgings 
were  displayed  by  the  Anderson  Forge  & 
Machine  Co.  and  wrenches  and  tools  re- 
spectively by  the  J.  H.  Williams  Co.  and 
the  Taft-Pierce  Co.  The  Corbin  Screw 
Corp.  showed  odometers  and  the  Seelow 
Mfg.  Company  two  partly  finished  truck 
cabs.  The  Ahleberg  Bearing  Co.  and 
American  Bronze  Corp.  exhibited  bear- 
ings and  the  Alemite  Die  Casting  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  die  castings. 
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with  best  obtainable  results. 

OUR  SHIPPING  FA- 
CILITIES' are  unsur- 
passed, enabling  us  to 
include  "Safe  and  Prompt 
Delivery"  in  the  Wy man- 
Gordon  Guarantee. 

We  should  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss rrith  ijou  possible 
improvements  in  your 
forging  methods. 

WYMAN-GORDON  CO. 


WoreetUr,  Mass. 


Cleveliind,  Ohio 
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Two-Ton  Unit 

Makes  Up  in  Quickness 


Chassis 
$2050 


Even  the  owner  of  big  vans  finds  a 
smaller  unit  more  profitable  for  many 
loads. 

It  is  quicker  and  handier  about  city 
streets. 

It  is  faster  both  with  a  load  and  with- 
out, over  long  or  short  hauls. 

The  Autocar  is  backed  up  by  a  system  of 
factory  branch  service  stations  that  gives 
your  investment  complete  protection. 

Write  to  Department  E  for  Catalog. 

THE    AUTOCAR    COMPANY 


Ardmore,   Pa. 


Established   1897 


Autocar 
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Speed  and  Radius  of  Action  Enable  Texas 
Transferman  to  Increase  Business 

Location  of  Three  Flying  Fields  and  Army  Camp 
10  to  16  Miles  Out  of  Fort  Worth  Forces  Rapid 
Motorization  of  the  City's  Delivery  Equipment 


THE  ability  of  a  motor  truck  owner  to 
increase  his  business  through  being 
able  to  enter  a  new  field  by  reason  of 
having  trucks  instead  of  horses  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Bin- 
yon-0'Keefe  Fireproof  Storage  Co.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  That  company  had  con- 
structed one  of  the  most  modern  fireproof 
storage  warehouses  anywhere  in  the 
Southwest  and  had  done  exclusively  a 
warehouse  and  local  transfer  business 
until  the  American  declaration  of  war  on 
April  6,  1917.  Shortly  after  that  date 
the  Government  decided  to  locate  one 
cantonment  and  three  flying  fields  in 
close  promixity  to  Fort  Worth.  It  was 
not  unti^the  spring  of  1918  that  the  work 
of  carrying  the  materials  to  these  four 
fields  and  of  providing  the  labor  to  con- 
struct the  various  buildings  was  begun. 
It  was  in  this  work  that  the  Binyon- 
O'Keefe  company  was  able  to  expand  its 
business  by  hauling  laborers  and  carpen- 
ters from  Fort  Worth  to  the  three  flying 
fields. 

Impossible  With   Horses 

It  could  not  have  taken  on  the  work 
had  it  used  horses,  since  all  three  of  the 
flying  fields  are  from  10  to  16  miles  out 
of  Fort  Worth.  The  three  flying  fields 
mentioned  are  as  follows:  Taliaferro 
Field  at  Hicks,  16  miles  north  of  Fort 
Worth;  Carrouthers  Field  at  Benbrook, 
12  miles  west  of  Fort  Worth,  and  Bar- 
ron Field  at  Everman,  10  miles  south  of 
Fort  Worth.  Camp  Bowie,  a  cantonment 
for  drafted  men,  was  located  3  miles 
southeast  from  Fort  Worth. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  at  the 
three  fields  and  the  lack  of  barracks  at- 
which  to  house  the  men,  those  employed 
in  the  laying  out  and  construction  of 
the  fields  and  their  buildings  had  to  be 
hauled  from  Fort  Worth  in  the  morning 
and  brought  back  to  the  city  again  each 
night.  At  the  beginning  several  hundred 
men  were  moved  back  and  forth  from 
Fort  Worth  every  day  until  the  field 
buildings    were     completed.    The    work 


lasted  well  over  G  months,  beginning  in 
April,  1918,  and  running  full  blast  until 
September  of  the  same  year.  Late  in 
October,  1918,  men  were  being  carried  to 
Taliaferro  Field  only. 

Forty  Men  Carried  on  Truck 

From  thirty-five  to  forty  men  were  car- 
ried on  each  truck  by  means  of  heavy 
crosswise  seats  with  projections  at  each 
end  which  fitted  into  the  openings  hold- 
ing the  side  stakes  of  the  platform  body 
ordinarily  used  on  the  trucks.  The  type 
of  the  seat  construction  is  well  shown  in 
the  illustration  of  the  Acme  3V4-tonner 
on  this  page. 

Each  of  the  trucks  left  Fort  Worth  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  arrived  <.t  its 
respective  field,  unloaded  the  men,  and 
was  back  in  Fort  Worth  at  8  a.  m.  They 
again  left  Fort  Worth  at  5  p.  m.  to  bring 
the  men  back  after  their  day's  work  and 
arrived  at   Fort  Worth  at  7  p.  m.     By 


making  the  crosswide  seats  removable  it 
was  thus  possible  to  make  other  use  of 
the  trucks  during  the  regular  working 
day  from  8  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.  The  seats 
were  simply  taken  off'  and  stored  in  the 
company's  garage.  By  substituting  the 
ordinary  side  stake  panels,  they  were  em- 
ployed for  general  transfer  work  around 
the  city.  While  the  carrying  of  the  men 
paid  for  cost  of  the  entire  truck  opera- 
tion of  the  day,  the  work  performed  dur- 
ing the  per'id  between  the  morning  and 
evening  trip  also  brought  in  the  usual 
remuneration,  so  that  each  truck  prac- 
tically doubled  its  previous  earning  ca- 
pacity. 

Much  Moving  Done 

When  the  fields  were  put  into  opera- 
tion there  was  a  great  influx  of  officers, 
who  sought  to  obtain  their  own  private 
residences  rather  than  put  up  at  the 
army  barracks.     This   put  a   great  pre- 
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miuni  on  the  houses  near  the  different 
fields  and  it  was  not  long  before  these 
were  occupied.  As  a  result,  the  men  had 
to  seek  other  houses  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  fields,  and  it  was  in  this 
work  that  the  trucks  of  the  Binyon- 
O'Keefe  company  secured  much  addi- 
tional work  in  moving  the  household  ef- 
fects of  the  officers  tc  them  from  the 
Fort  Worth  railway  terminal. 

Fort  Worth  Motorized  Quickly 

While  this  work  was  going  on,  the 
regular  business  of  the  company  re- 
mained constant,  so  that  the  added  earn- 
ings of  the  concern  were  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  ability  of  its  trucks  to 
expand  their  work  capacity  to  meet  the 
new  conditions.  With  the  nece.ssity  for 
speed  in  almost  every  operation  and  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  long  hauls 
from  Fort  Worth,  none  of  the  business 
could  have  been  accepted  had  horses  been 
employed. 

The  location  of  the  flying  camps  and 
cantonments  near  Fort  Worth  did  more 
to  motorize  the  city's  celivery  equipment 
than  any  other  one  thing.  The  case  of 
the  Binyon-O'Keefe  company  is  not  an 
exceptional  one,  since  practically  every 
builders'  supply  company  in  the  entire 
city  of  Fort  Worth  was  forced  to  buy 
motor  trucks  in  order  to  obtain  any  of 
the  Government  work.  Great  quantities 
of  lumber,  cement,  glass,  machinery  and 
other  miscellaneous  equipment  was 
hauled  from  Fort  Worth  to  the  fields  by 
means  of  motor  trucks  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  railroad  facilities  and  the 
congestion  on  what  trackage  was  already 
available. 

First  Truck    Bought    in    1911 

The  Binyon-O'Keefe  bought  its  first 
truck  in  1911.  It  was  a  Packard  3%-ton- 
ner,  which  is  still  owned  by  the  com- 
pany and  still  in  active  operation.  Since 
that  time  the  motor  truck  fleet  of  the 
company  has  been  increased  to  fourteen 
trucks  and  two  trailers.  Twenty  head  of 
horses  are  still  maintained  for  the  rail- 
road   depot    and    freight    delivery    work 


from  the  railroad  terminals  to  the  places 
of  business  of  the  Fort  Worth  merchants. 
It  is  expected  that  the  horse  equipment 
will  be  reduced  to  sixteen  head,  or  eight 
double  teams,  which  will  continue  to  be 
employed  in  hauls  to  and  from  the  rail- 
roads on  account  of  existing  congestion 
and  consequent  delays  which  do  not  en- 
able motor  trucks  placed  in  the  service 
to  realize  their  full  efficiency. 

The  present  truck  fleet  of  the  Binyon- 
O'Keefe  consists  of  seven  Packards,  two 
2%-tonners  with  van  bodies,  four  3y2-ton 
models  with  side  stake  bodies  and  one 
6-tonner  with  a  platform  side-stake  body; 
two  Service  2-ton  models,  one  with  a 
van  and  the  other  with  a  stake  body;  one 
Acme  3y2-tonner  with  stake  body;'  one 
White  IVi-ton  model;  two  Fords,  one  a 
Model  T  passenger  car  with  delivery  body 
and  the  other  a  chain-driven  converted 
Model  T  car  with  a  Dearborn  rear  end, 
and  one  converted  Buick  passenger  car. 
The  two  trailers  are  Troys,  one  of  3%- 
ton  capacity  and  the  other  of  5  tons. 
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Early  in  1913  the  Binyon-O'Keefe  com- 
pany disposed  of  its  Wichita  and  White 
trucks  then  owned  and  began  to  stand- 
ardize exclusively  on  Packards  of  the  va- 
rious sizes.  After  October,  1917,  it  could 
not  purchase  any  other  Packard  trucks 
on  account  of  that  company's  large  vol- 
ume of  war  orders.  The  Binyon-O'Keefe 
company  simply  had  to  have  trucks,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  take  on  the  additional 
work  which  was  available,  and  purchased 
the  two  Service  2-ton  trucks,  the  Acme 
MV2-tonner  and  the  two  Troy  trailers. 

At  the  present  time  the  Binyon- 
O'Keefe  company  handles  approximately 
85  per  cent  of  the  freight  received  by 
railroad  and  consigned  to  Fort  Worth 
merchants.  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  its  warehouse  business  is  given  over 
to  merchandise  and  40  per  cent  to  the 
storage  of  household  goods.  It  is  the 
merchandise  which  is  hauled  from  the 
railroad  depots  to  the  merchants  in  the 
city  or  brought  direct  to  the  company's 
warehouse.  The  latter  goods  are  sorted 
at  the  warehouses  and  then  shipped  out 
to  other  jobbers  in  the  central  section 
of  Texas,  for  which  Fort  Worth  is  a 
great  distributing  center.  The  company's 
trucks  also  handle  on  an  average  of  two 
cars  a  week  of  fresh  meat  consigned  to 
the  various  depots  of  Morris  &  Co.  from 
the  Oklahoma  territory.  Some  Cudahy 
dressed  meat  is  also  handled,  the  meat 
being  burlap  wrapped. 

The  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth  Linj 

In  addition  to  the  company's  regular 
work  and  that  of  hauling  men  and  ma- 
terials to  the  flying  fields  and  to  Camp 
Bowie,  considerable  goods  are  also  moved 
by  trucks  between  Fort  Worth  and  Dal- 
las, the  latter  city  being  the  largest  dis- 
tributing point  in  the  entire  northern 
half  of  Texas.  On  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  Government  material  passing 
from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth,  the.  Govern- 
ment assisted  in  the  surfacing  of  a  good 
motor  truck  road  between  the  two  cities. 
This  proved  to  be  a  great  impetus  to 
overland  truck  haulage  between  the  two 
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goods  haulage.      Note  the  width  of  the  body  top  and   ho 
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cities,  which  are  approximately  40  miles 
apart. 

Many  of  the  Dallas  companies  which 
previously  shipped  to  Fort  Worth  by  rail 
are  now  employing  motor  trucks,  and  one 
large  concern,  the  Motor  Freight  Lines, 
maintains  a  daily  truck  service  between 
the  two  cities.  There  are  no  serious 
grades  on  the  road  and  the  Motor 
Freight  Lines  and  the  Binyon-O'Keefe 
companies  use  trailers  with  such  vehicles 
as  make  the  trip  between  the  two  cities. 
Return  loads  are  carried  by  the  Motor 
Freight  Lines  trucks  and  the  Binyon- 
O'Keefe  company  also  seeks  to  carry 
loads  back  in  order  to  reduce  the  one  way 
rate  by  reason  of  obtaining  a  revenue  on 
the  otherwise  empty  trip  back  to  Fort 
Worth. 

Has   Own   Garage 

The  Binyon-O'Keefe  Co.  maintains  its 
own  garage  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of 
its  trucks.  One  mechanic  and  a  helper  are 
employed  continuously  to  keep  the  four- 
teen trucks  and  two  trailers  of  the  com- 
pany in  good  running  order.  The  ve- 
hicles are  not  completely  overhauled  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  taken  down  once 
a  year  and  every  part  inspected.  In- 
stead, they  are  looked  over  each  night 
and  repairs  made  the  moment  any  trouble 
appears  or  seems  likely  to  occur. 

Each  of  the  company's  trucks  is  oper- 
ated by  a  white  driver,  who  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $20  a  week,  which  is  $2  above 
the  union  rate  of  $18  a  week.  All  of 
the  trucks  have  helpers  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  loading  and  unloading  time,  and 
these  men  are  paid  from  $15  to  $18  a 
week,  with  the  union  wage  set  at  $15. 
By  paying  its  men  more  than  the  re- 
quired union  wage,  the  company  is  able 
to  pick  its  drivers  and  choose  the  best 
qualified  and  most  experienced  men. 

Two  extra  van  bodies  are  kept  on  hand 
and  can  be  placed  on  either  the  Service 
2-tonner  or  the  Acme  3%-tonner  when 
household  goods  are  to  be  moved.  Special 
fastenings  are  used  on  these  bodies  so 
that  they  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off 
readily  when  the  change  back  to  an  ordi- 
nary side  stake  body  is  to  he  made. 


Each  of  the  company's  trucks  averages 
between  40  and  45  miles  a  day.  In  the 
work  outside  of  Fort  Worth  proper  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  truck  operation  has 
been  the  excessive  wear  on  the  inside 
right  rear  tire,  which  is  caused  by  the 
road  shoulder  on  the  narrow  highways 
leading  out  of  the  city. 

Hour  Rates  for  Trucks 

All  of  the  company's  truck  work  is 
done  by  the  hour.  This  includes  moving 
household  goods  and  all  freight  haulage 
except  depot  work.  No  estimates  are 
furnished  and  no  moving  is  done  by  load, 
piece  or  contract  except  in  special  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  moving  the  la- 
borers to  the  various  military  fields, 
which  was  done  on  a  contract  basis.  The 
:?%-ton  Packard  with  a  driver  and  helper 
does  work  at  the  rate  of  $4  an  hour.  'The 
two  2V2-ton  Packards  and  2-ton  Services 
cost  the  customer  $3  an  hour,  while  the 
Fords  are  rated  at  $2  an  hour.  For  the 
3V2-ton  truck,  this  basis  gives  a  total 
income  of  $40  for  a  10-hour  day,  which 
is  sufficient  to  cover  all  overhead  charges, 
including  insurance  on  the  goods,  super- 
vision and  profits.  A  two-horse  van  with 
two  men  costs  $2.50  an  hour. 

Basis  of  Charging 

When  the  truck  loads  are  to  be  put 
into  storage  at  the  company's  warehouse, 
the  charge  per  load  for  the  3%-ton  trucks 
and  over  is  $8.  On  goods  sent  into 
storage  with  2-ton  trucks  and  horse 
wagons  the  charge  is  $5  per  load. 

All  packing  is  done  on  the  hour  basis. 
Special  packing  rates  are  adhered  to  as 
follows: 

Barrels,    each    $0.50 

Barrels   and   Excelsior ".") 

Boxes —  , 

Upright  Piano,   each COO 

Square  or  Grand  Piano 10.00 

Packing    Boxes,    each 75 

Picture    Boxes,    each 75 

Bool<    Boxes,    each 50 

Excelsior,  per  pound 03 

Excelsior   Pads,   each 03 

Labor,   Packer's  time  per  hour 90 


Twine,   per   hall 25 

Paper  (heav.v  wrapping),  per  lb 15 

Paper  (blank  news),  per  lb 06 

Newsp.ipcrs,    per    lb 05 

Tissue,    per  lb 35 

Lumber,   all  kinds,   per  foot 04 

Packing  Camphor,  per  lb 50 

Rug  Poles,  each 25 

Tacks,   per  package 05 

Nails,   per  lb 08 

Screws,    per    doz 10 

Special  rates  are  also  made  for  mov- 
ing pianos  as  follows: 

Charges  for  moving  Upright  I'iano  by 
two  men    $3.00 

Charges  for  moving  Square  Piano  by 
two  men   3.50 

Charges  for  moving  Grand  Piano  by 
three   men    7.50 

No  upstairs  work  is  done  at  the  above 
prices  except  that  all  additional  labor  is 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  fiO  cents  an 
hour  for  each  additional  man.  Where  a 
piano  has  to  be  hoisted  or  skidded  out- 
side or  through  a  window  a  minimum 
charge  of  $15  is  made. 


Absorption    of    Gasoline 
from  Waste  Gases 

A  SUCCESSFUL  use  of  naphtha  as  an 
absorbent  for  gasoline  lies  in  the 
absorption  in  the  naphtha  of  waste 
gases  from  compression  plants  treating 
casing-head  gasoline. 

Some  tests  were  made  in  which  natural 
gas  was  simply  passed  into  naphtha  with 
a  gravity  of  about  55  degrees  Baume 
scale.  When  the  naphtha  had  absorbed  all 
the  gasoline  that  was  desired  it  was  re- 
moved and  fresh  naphtha  substituted. 
The  yield  of  gasoline  was  .'300  to  500  per 
cent  greater  than  that  by  the  oil  absorp- 
tion and  distillation  process.  In  some 
tests  the  naphtha  besides  being  increased 
in  volume  owing  to  the  absorbed  gaso- 
line, was  raised  in  specific  gravity  to 
60  or  62  degrees  Baume  scale.  An 
objection  to  the  process  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  amount  of  naphtha  has  to 
be  handled — at  least  seven  tanks  of 
naphtha  for  each  tank  of  gasoline  ob- 
tained. If  the  naphtha  is  permitted  to 
absorb  too  much  gasoline  its  vapor  pres- 
sure is  raised  too  high  for  safe  trans- 
portation. 

There  are  possibilities  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  absorption  method  to  casing 
head  natural  gas,  much  of  which  is  too 
lean  to  be  treated  by  compression  and 
condensation  methods. 

The  Density  of  New  York 
Population 

Map  of  New  York  City,  M.'tropolitan 
District,  showing  the  density  of  popula- 
tion according  to  the  Census  of  1915,  has 
been  published  by  Ward  &  Gow,  New 
York  City.  On  the  map  are  marked  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company's 
subway  and  elevated  lines;  the  boundary 
of  the  metropolitan  district  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  the  boundary  of  the 
City  of  New  Y'ork.  The  population  of 
the  metropolitan  district,  according  to 
the  census  taken  in  1915,  was  7,173,272. 
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Four  Michigan  Truck  Lines  Use  One  Warehouse 

Four  Companies  Running  Trucks  to  Flint  from  North,  South,  East 
and  West  Combine  to  Maintain  Warehouse  for  Holding  Goods 
Going  Beyond  Route  of  First  Handler— Business  Agent  Secured 


THE  economy  of  a  combination  of  over- 
land haulage  companies  to  handl.e 
^oods  going  beyond  the  route  of  any  one 
of  thf;  rnmnanips  is  strikingly  shown  'EJ 
the  co-onerat.ion  of  four  such  concerns 
oppratinp  in  thp  middle  ppninsula  teri^j- 
tory  in  Michip-an.  The  combination  was 
brought  about  last  fall  through  the  ef- 
fort of  F.  G.  Pick,  manager  of  the  Traffic 
Department  of  the  Flint  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  four  concerns  combined 
to  hire  a  warehouse  in  Flint  and  to 
employ  a  g-eneral  agent  to  obtain  busi- 
ness for  the  four  concerng.  At  the  be- 
gmning,  the  general  agent  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $150  a  month  and  expenses, 
although  at  this  writing  he  was  expected 
to  be  paid  on  a  commission  basis  so  that 
his  earnings  would  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  business  secured. 
The  four  companies  in  the  combine  pay 
for  the  services  of  the  general  agent  in 
ratio  to  the  total  volume  of  business  se- 
cured by  him  for  each  of  the  separate 
companies,  none. of  which  run  in  com- 
petition with  the  others. 

The  Concerns  Co-operating 

The  four  trucking  concerns  in  the  com- 
bination included:  1 — Rural  Motor  Ex- 
press Service;  2 — Inter-City  Trucking 
Service;  3 — Overland  Motor  Express,  and 
4— The  H.  A.  Ward  General  Cartage  Co. 

The     Rural     Motor ElfprPSS Servi^^ 

operates  bet%veen  Flint  and  Lansing,  ap- 
proximately (38  miles  to  the  southwest. 
The  Inter-Citv  Trucking  Service  C9. 
operates   between   Flint   and   Detroit,   68 


miles  to  the  south.  The  H.  A.  Ward 
company  also  operates  between  i<'Imt  and 
Detroit,  although  over  a  different  route 
than  that  of  the  Inter-City  Trucking 
Service.  The  distance  of  the  Ward  route 
between  the  two  cities  is  78  miles  as  com- 
pared with  68  miles  of  the  Inter-City 
Truck  Service.  The  Ward  company  at 
this  writing  intends  to  install  a  new 
service  between  Flint  and  Port  Huron, 
approximately  60  miles  to  the  east  at 
Lake    Huron    tidewater.     The    Overland 


Motor  Express  Co.  operates  between 
Flint  and  Saginaw,  about  35  miles  to  the 
north.  It  will  also  tap  the  territory  di- 
rectly to  the  west  of  Saginaw  in  which 
Alma,  Mich.,  approximately  45  miles 
away  and  the  location  of  the  Republic 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  is  the  principal  city. 

How   Combine   Started 

When  these  lines  were  started  in  the 
mid-summer  and  fall  of  1918,  it  was 
found  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
goods  hauled  were  to  be  shipped  beyond 
the  terminus  of  the  truck  company  haul- 
ing them.  For  instance,  there  might  be 
a  shipment  from  Lansing  to  Port  Huron 
by  the  Rural  Motor  Express  Service, 
whose  trucks  normally  stop  at  Flint. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  goods 
would  have  to  be  delivered  to  a  public 
warehouse  or  to  the  railroad  depot  for 
the  final  leg  of  the  journey  eastward  to 
Port  Huron,  but  by  the  establishment 
of  a  warehouse  in  Flint  paid  for  jointly 
by  the  Rural  "Motor  Express  Service  and 
the   H.   A.   Ward   General   Cartage   Co., 


The  3-ton  Denby,  owned  I 
four  truck  concerns  in  the 
between   Flint   and    Detroit, 


e  IntfT-City  Truckinc]  Sei 
ll  Motor  Express  Service. 
Stance  of  68  miles.  Stops 
points  on  the   route 


vice,  vvlik  ii  is  one  Of  the 
The  triici<  operates  dally 
are   made   at   intermediate 


which  runs  from  Flint  to  Port  Huron,  the 
goods  could  be  routed  straight  through 
from  Lansing  to  Port  Huron. 

If  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  truck 
from  Lansing  to  Flint  did  not  coincide 
with  the  leaving  time  of  the  Ward  truck 
from  Flint  to  Port  Huron,  the  goods  could 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  two  con- 
cerns by  storing  them  in  the  commonly- 
maintained  warehouse  in  Flint.  Similarly, 
goods  hauled  from  Owosso  to  Flint,  30 
miles  away,  on  the  trucks  of  the  Rural 
Motor  Express,  could  be  routed  through 
to  Detroit  by  the  vehicles  of  the  Inter- 
City  Trucking  Service  or  the  H.  A.  Ward 
company. 

The  Rural  Fleet 

The  Rural  Motor  Express  Service 
operates  a  fleet  of  five  Republic  trucks 
of  from  1  to  2  tons  capacity  and  a  United 
tractor  with  a  3-ton  semi-trailer.  Two 
of  the  trucks  are  of  1-ton  capacity,  two 
of  1%-ton  size  and  one  2-tonner.  The 
1-ton  trucks  were  found  to  be  too  small 
for  the  express  business  if  any  profits 
were  to  be  earned  and  if  the  rates 
charged  were  to  be  anywhere  near  those 
by  rail,  considering  the  more  direct  truck 
service  offered.  Five-ton  trucks  were 
found  to  be  too  large  for  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  roads.  Eight  miles  of 
the  route  between  Lansing  and  Flint  is 
laid  in  ordinary  dirt  road.  In  rainy 
weather  5-ton  trucks  met  with  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  through  this  8-mile 
stretch,  although  the  remainder  of  the 
run  made  over  rolled  crushed  stone  road 
could  be  covered  without  trouble. 

The  company  intends  at  this  writing  to 
install  pneumatic  tires  all  around  on  the 
2-ton  trucks  in  order  to  secure  greater 
speeds  and  make  a  round  trip  between 
Lansing  and  Flint  in  a  day  as  compared 
to  one  a  day  with  solid  tires.  The  gov- 
ernor on  the  2-ton  truck  is  set  at  10 
miles  an  hour,  and  it  is  planned  to  re- 
duce this  to  8  miles  an  hour  when  a  semi- 
trailer is  employed. 

Drivers  Changed  on   Rout? 

The  trucks  do  not  run  through  from 
Lansing  to  Flint  but  meet  at  a  prede- 
termined point,  where  drivers  are 
changed.  For  instance,  the  truck  which 
loaves  Lansing  at  7:30  in  the  morning 
meets  the  truck  which  leaves  Flint  at 
the  same  time  at  a  point  on  the  road 
near  Pitts  Corners.  There  the  driver  on 
the  truck  from  Flint  changes  to  the  truck 
from  Lansing  and  brings  it  into  Flint, 
where  it  arrives  at  2:30  p.  m.  Similarly, 
the  driver  leaving  Lansing  at  7:30  in  tl\e 
morning  changes  to  the  truck  which  left 
Flint  at  the  same  time  and  brings  it  into 
Lansing,   which   it   reaches    at    2:30    the 
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A   Signal   3-tonneP,   operated   by  the   Overland    Motor   Express,    Inc.,  between  Flint  and  Saginaw,  Mich.     It  is  shown 
with    soap    at   the    commonly-maintained    warehouse    of   the    Rural    Motor   Express   Service   in    Flint 


same  afternoon.  Since  the  line  has  been 
in  operation  none  of  the  trucks  have  had 
to  wait  more  than  10  minutes  at  Pitts 
Corners  for  the  change  of  drivers.  This 
method  of  swaDpiny  thp  drivprs  of  the 
trucks  enables  the  drivers  to  be  at  home 
every  night,  and  in  this  way  eliminate 
hotel  expenses  at  the  other  end.  as  would 
be  the  case  if  he  drove  clear  through. 

The  materials  so  far  carried  on  the 
Flint-Lansing  line  have  been  made  up  of 
castings  and  various  machine  parts 
picked  up  at  the  Lansing  factories  and 
carried  to  other  factories  in  Flint.  Prest- 
0-Lite  tanks  have  formed  the  major  por- 


tion of  the  loads  going  in  the  reverse 
direction  from  Flint  to  Lansing.  In  order 
to  secure  other  business,  the  Eural  Motor 
Express  Service  has  sent  out  series  of 
cards  to  the  farmers  along  the  route  giv- 
ing the  times  at  which  the  truck  will 
pass  certain  points  on  the  route.  This 
was  intended  to  enable  farmers  to  bring 
their  goods  to  the  roadside,  where  they 
can  be  loaded  into  the  truck  for  shipment 
to  either  city. 

The  Inter-City  Trucking  Service  began 
operation  between  Flint  and  Detroit  on 
July  12,  1918.  Two  3-ton  Denby  trucks 
are    employed,    one    leaving   the    Detroit 


warehouse  and  garage  every  morning  at 
9  o'clock  simultaneously  with  one  leaving 
Flint.  The  load  carried  consists  of  mis- 
cellaneous goods  such  as  groceries,  dry 
goods,  hardware  and,  on  some  occasions, 
furniture.  At  the  beginning  very  little 
of  the  original  load  put  in  the  truck  at 
Detroit  remained  when  the  vehicle  ar- 
rived in  Flint,  as  most  of  the  merchan- 
dise is  consigned  to  Clarkson  and  Holly, 
two  towns  situated  slightly  more  than 
half  way  on  the  trip  out  from  Detroit. 
Both  of  these  towns  now  depend  on  De- 
troit for  their  groceries  and  supplies  by 
(Continued   on   page   23) 


78  British  and  U.  S.  Trucks  Sold  in  Great  Britain 


Specifications  Show  About  One-Third  of  Makes  Are  American 


IN  any  discussion  as  to  the  exportation 
of  American  trucks  for  sale  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
twenty-seven  American  makes  are  al- 
ready offered  for  sale  during  1919  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  seventy-eight 
makes  of  both  British  and  American 
gasoline-driven  trucks  offered  for  sale, 
according  to  the  specifications  contained 
in  the  1919  Year  Book  and  Diary 
as  published  by  The  World's  Carriers. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  almost  exactly  one- 
third  of  the  makes  of  the  gasoline  trucks 
sold  in  England  are  of  American  manu- 
facture. 

The  specifications  referred  to  above  as 
published  in  The  World's  Ca7-riers  Year 
Book  also  include  sixteen  makes  of 
British  steam  trucks  with  a  grand  total 
of  thirty-eight  models  and  fourteen 
makes  of  steam  tractors  offered  in  twen- 
ty-three models.     In  the  way  of  electric 


trucks  there  are  six  makes,  of  which 
three  are  of  American  manufacture.  In 
all  there  are  tAventy-six  different  makes 
of  electric  trucks  offered. 

American  Data   More  Complete 

The  specifications  of  gasoline  trucks 
sold  in  England  as  contained  in  The 
World's  Carriers  Year  Book  are  not  as 
complete  as  those  published  yearly  in  the 
November  1  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle.  Only  nineteen  specifications 
are  given  on  each  model  in  the  British 
tabulation  as  compared  with  forty-nine 
in  the  specifications  as  published  in  The 
Commercial  Vehicle.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  points  in  the  British  specifi- 
cations is  that  the  names  of  the  various 
component  parts  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  trucks  are  left  out.  Both 
sets  of  tables  have  in  common  the  name 
of  the  truck;  its  load  capacity;  size  of 


engine;  make  of  carburetor;  type  of 
clutch;  number  of  gearset  speeds;  final 
drive;  type  of  ignition;  kind  of  wheels; 
type  of  tires  and  tire  sizes.  There  is 
also  space  in  the  British  sheets  for  the 
price  of  the  chassis  complete  with  tires. 

One  item  contained  in  the  British 
specifications  which  is  not  contained  in 
those  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  is  the 
road  clearance.  Other  items  included 
in  the  British  but  not  in  the  American 
tables  are  the  overall  length  of  the 
chassis,  its  overall  width,  total  length  of 
body  space  and  wheel  track  or  tread. 

While  we  know  of  no  American  publi- 
cation which  prints  the  yearly  specifica- 
tions of  either  gasoline  or  electric  trucks 
offered  on  the  British  market,  a  copy  of 
these  specifications  as  published  in  The 
World's  Cai-riers  Year  Book  for  1919  is 
open  for  reference  at  the  office  of  THE 
Commercial  Vehicle. 
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Good  Roads  on  the  Boom 


As  predicted  in  the  Jan.  1,  1919,  issue  of  this 
magazine,  the  present  year  has  already  given 
much  promise  of  being  the  greatest  in  the  annals 
of  road  construction  in  this  country.  It  bids  fair 
to  outstrip  any  two  years  in  the  history  of  highway 
building.  And  well  it  might,  if  we  are  not  to  lose 
the  many  benefits  of  motor  transportation  over 
the  highways  as  taught  by  the  lessons  of  the  great 
war.  Road  building  was  practically  at  a  standstill 
during  1918  because  of  the  many  restrictions 
thrown  about  the  shipment  of  road  materials  of 
all  kinds. 

Incomplete  estimates  prepared  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  twenty-one  out  of  the 
forty-eight  states  already  indicate  that  at  least 
$300,000,000  will  be  spent  for  road  construction 
and  maintenance  during  1919.  Even  this  amount 
will  not  entirely  make  up  for  deferred  construc- 
tion as  the  result  of  the  war.  But  it  is  a  fine  start. 
When  the  complete  estimates  for  all  of  the  states 
are  in,  including  both  Federal-aid,  state  and  county 
funds,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  to  be  expended 
during  the  year  will  be  close  to  $500,000,000.    And 


every  cent  of  it  will  be  returned  a  hundredfold  in 
the  great  economic  benefits  accruing  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  this  great  nation ! 

We  are  now  living  in  a  new  era.  The  motor 
car  and  the  motor  truck  have  carried  us  with  them 
to  a  new  mode  of  transportation  over  the  high- 
ways that  was  unknown  10  years  ago.  Voters  who 
were  brought  up  during  the  period  preceding  the 
last  decade  are  just  beginning  to  feel  or  sense  the 
change.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  motor  truck  owner 
or  operator  to  help  in  further  educational  work 
along  these  lines. 

This  can  be  done  along  general  economic  lines 
in  addition  to  the  benefits  accruing  directly  to  the 
motor  truck  operator.  Let  the  latter  point  out 
how  almost  every  article  of  food  we  eat,  clofhes  we 
wear  or  tools  and  materials  we  use  are  at  some 
time  carried  by  trucks  from  their  point  of  origin  to 
the  final  consumer.  Roads  help  to  reduce  truck 
costs.  Reduced  truck  costs  help  to  reduce  the  final 
sale  prices,  so  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  big  United  States  is  vitally  interested  in 
good  roads. 


The  Recent  Truck  Shows 


THE  two  exclusive  truck  shows  recently  held  in 
the  two  largest  cities  of  the  country  were  a 
success  or  a  failure  from  the  way  they  are  viewed. 
From  the  owner's  or  prospective  purchaser's  view- 
point the  shows  were  successful  in  that  there  were 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  new  models,  and  a 
fair  representation  of  the  more  prominent  makes 
now  offered  on  the  market. 

They  were  not  a  howling  success  from  the  at- 
tendance standpoint,  because  they  were  compared 


with  the  passenger  car  exhibitions  held  the  week 
previous  in  each  instance.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  motor  truck  show 
will  ever  draw  as  well  as  a  passenger  car  exhibi- 
tion. Some  form  of  conference  with  discussions 
on  the  various  phases  of  truck  operation  and  main- 
tenance, new  bodies  and  labor-saving  devices,  per- 
haps illustrated  by  motion  pictures,  would  have 
helped  swell  the  attendance  with  transportation 
officials,  just  the  kind  of  men  who  should  attend. 


The  Coming  of  the  Closed  Cab 


ONE  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  a 
visitor  to  either  one  of  the  recent  exclusive 
motor  truck  shows  in  Chicago  or  New  York  could 
take  away  with  him  was  the  growing  popularity  of 
some  form  of  closed  cab  for  winter  truck  use.  No 
matter  whether  these  cabs  are  built-in,  are  of  the 
convertible  type  with  removable  sashes  and  doors 
or  are  of  the  roll-up  curtain  type,  they  are  worth 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  cost. 

This   greater   worth   than   is   apparent   on   the 
surface    exists    in    the   greater    amount    of   work 


which  satisfied  drivers,  agreeable  in  humor  or 
temper  and  dry  of  body,  will  render  as  compared 
with  disagreeable  men,  cold  or  with  wet  clothes. 

This  greater  work  ability  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  average  truck  owner  because  it  means 
greater  profits  in  cases  where  trucks  are  rented 
out  for  hire  or  reduced  delivery  costs  when  owned 
by  the  concerns  whose  goods  they  move.  Truck 
cabs  are  a  fixture  in  the  trucks  of  to-day  and  will 
increase  in  the  years  to  come.  Refinements  in 
detail  are  the  bait  which  lands  the  fish. 
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Must  Build  Highways  for  Motor  Trucks 

Convention  Realizes  That  Mechanically  Propelled  Road  Transportation  Is 
Primary  Importance  in  the  Country 's  Economic  System  and  That 
Efficiency  Means  a  Perfect  Highway  System 


of 


A  SINGLE  thought  dominated  each  session  of  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association,  held  during  this  week  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  New  York.  This  thought  has  been  expressed  in 
one  form  or  another  by  practically  every  road  engineer 
attending  the  convention,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  the  roads  of  to-day  must  be  constructed 
with  due  regard  to  the  strains  and  stresses  imposed  by 
heavy  motor-truck  traffic. 

Whether  the  road  surface  be 
bituminized  or  brick,  or  whether 
the  foundations  be  macadam  or 
cement,  or  whether  other  forms 
of  construction  be  employed,  the 
engineers,  one  and  all,  are  satis- 
fied that  the  measure  of  service 
demanded  not  only  on  the  high- 
ways but  on  connecting  cross- 
roads shall  be  ability  to  stand 
up  satisfactorily  under  the  heav- 
iest kind  of  automotive  trans- 
port. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  to 
the  visiting  highway  engineers, 
the  Hon.  Francis  M.  Hugo,  New 
York's  Secretary  of  State,  said 
in  effect  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  country  to  build  its  roads  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  guarantee 
their  capability  of  maintaining 
full  efficiency  irrespective  of  the 
traffic,  implying  that  the  margin 
of  safety  should  be  such  that 
heavily  loaded  trucks  could  oper- 
ate under  all  climatic  conditions 

with  the  full  assurance  that  there 

would  be  no  failure  of  the  highway.  He  made  the  signifi- 
cant statement  that  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  in- 
creased motor  vehicle  registration  in  1918  in  the  State 
of  New  York  was  represented  by  trucks,  and  gave  figures 
indicating  that  an  expansive  program  of  highway  con- 
struction is  scheduled  at  Albany.  New  construction  will 
include  many  miles  of  main  highway,  and  especial  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  those  minor 
roads  which  serve  to  connect  main  systems. 

P.  St.  J.  Wilson,  acting  director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  in  his  paper,  entitled  "Operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  Under  the  Federal  Aid  Act,"  stated  that 
legislation  now  pending  in  Washington  meant  that  Federal 
financial  aid  would  be  afforded  in  connection  with  road 
building  throughout.the  country  and  that  it  was  the  plan 
of  the  Government  to  stimulate  road  construction  and 
maintenance  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  ever  before.  He 
said  "the  years  191_^9  and  1920_  wiJLmark  the  iripst  jjju- 
^ressive  era  in  road  JmUding- that  the  United. States  has 
yet  known." 

It  was^announced  at  the  convention  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  plans  to  launch  a  campaign  to  obtain 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000,000  from  the  Government 
for  general  road  building  and  improvement  throughout  the 


High  Spots  at  the  Convention 

Trucks  accounted  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  New  York  State  registrations 
in   1918. 

The  duty  of  this  country  is  to  build 
roads  which  will  insure  maximum  effi- 
ciency under  heavy  motor  truck  traffic. 

Our  road-building  program  for  1919  and 
1920  far  exceeds  in  mileage  the  schedules 
for  any  previous  year. 

Especial  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  crossroads  which  connect 
two  or  more  highway  systems. 

Federal  aid  to  be  given  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  road  systems 
throughout  the  country. 

City  roads  carry  as  much  as  550  tons 
of  traffic  per  square  foot  of  their  surface, 
and  must  be  constructed  to  afford  an  am- 
ple margin  for  extra-heavy  transport. 


country,  and  that  in  the  event  of  this  sum  being  obtained 
Federal  financial  aid  would  be  available  in  the  construction 
of  transcontinental  highways. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  question  of 
labor  in  connection  with  the  extended  road-building  pro- 
gram, it  being  considered  that  the  present  prevailing  rate 
for  unskilled  labor  would,  if  maintained,  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  extent  of  new  road  mileage  contemplated. 
The  hope  was  expressed  by  sev- 
eral engineers  that  in  the  general 
scheme  of  after-war  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  nation's  industries 
there  would  be  a  satisfactory  re- 
adjustment of  living  and  labor 
costs  which  would  permit  of  the 
full  road  program  being  carried 
out  at  a  more  normal  cost  than 
has  been  possible  recently.  It 
was  also  stated  that  owing  to 
labor  and  material  shortage  ex- 
isting during  the  war  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  more  than  the  min- 
imum necessary  to  keep  our  road 
systems  in  fair  condition,  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  1919 
highway  programs  involved  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  bringing 
more  or  less  neglected  roads  into 
a  state  where  they  could  be  relied 
upon  to  carry  heavy  motor-truck 
traffic. 

Evidence  of  the  extreme  serv- 
ice expected  and  obtained  from 
city  streets  was  given  in  the 
course  of  an  address  entitled 
"Foundations  for  Heavy  Horse- 
Drawn  and  Motor  Truck  Traffic,"  by  C.  M.  Pinckney,  chief 
engineer  of  highways,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York 
City,  who  stated  that  the  average  weight  imposed  by 
traffic  on  West  Street  is  as  much  as  550  tons  for  each 
square  foot  of  surface.  He  added  that,  in  his  opinion, 
concrete  formed  the  best  foundation  material  in  compari- 
son with  old  stone  pavement  or  macadam. 

During  one  of  the  many  discussions  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  various  papers  there  were  a  few  remarks 
made  which  had  particular  significance  when  uttered,  as 
they  were,  by  experienced  highway  constructors.  One 
engineer  said,  in  effect,  "If  I  were  engaged  in  the  building 
of  a  stretch  of  roadway  extending  for,  say,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles,  I  should  build  with  due  regard  to  the  en- 
vironment and  the  existing  conditions,  yard  by  yard  or 
mile  by  mile,  as  might  be  found  advisable." 

This  number  of  Commercial  Vehicle  goes  to  press  be- 
fore the  concluding  sessions  of  the  convention,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  possible  to  review  the  proceedings  in  detail. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  representative,  and  discus- 
sion on  the  various  addresses  was  highly  instructive,  the 
prevailing  thought  being  that  expressed  by  the  Hon.  Fran- 
cis M.  Hugo:  "You  cannot  separate  automobile.s.  from 
good  roads.     The  terms  are  synonymous." 
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ownsend    Bill   Favors 
Better  Roads 

Provides  for  Road   Commis- 
sion of  Five  Members 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  25— The 
bill  to  create  a  Federal  highway  commis- 
sion, to  establish  a  national  highway  sys- 
tem and  promote  road  construction,  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Townsend,  pro- 
vides for  a  commission  of  five  members, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Pro- 
visions are  made  for  a  complete  system 
of  highways  and  post  roads,  and  speci- 
fies that  no  less  than  two  main  trunk 
line  roads  are  to  be  in  each  state.  The 
commissioners  will  receive  $10,000  yearly 
salary.  They  will  have  complete  control 
of  highways  with  power  to  determine 
types  of  construction  and  improvement, 
repair  and  maintenance. 

The  War  Department  is  authorized  to 
deliver  to  the  commission  any  vehicles 
needed  for  use  in  the  construction  and 
control  of  highways,  without  charge,  and, 
in  addition,  any  road  machinery  and 
equipment  requisitioned. 

No  state  will  benefit  from  expendi- 
tures of  Federal  money  for  highway  con- 
struction until  it  approves  this  bill.  The 
bill  was  read  to  the  House  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads.  There  is  little  chance  that 
it  will  pass  during  this  session. 

Road  building  along  economic,  scien- 
Itific  lines  will  be  given  a  tremendous  im- 
petus the  country  over  by  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  in  the  opinion  of  Roy  D. 
Chapin,  former  chairman  of  the  High- 
ways Transport  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  and  chairman  of 
the  Highways  Committee  of  the  National 
(Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"The  United  States  is  on  the  eve  of 
a  revolutionary  epoch  in  highways 
transportation,"  said  Mr.  Chapin.  "Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  available 
now  for  construction  throughout  the 
country,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that 
we  do  not  hear  of  some  new  movement 
looking  toward  better  highways. 

"So  rapidly  has  the  movement  come 
to  a  head  with  the  effective  aid  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  other  agencies 
interested  in  the  assimilation  of  labor, 
that  our  past  methods  of  procedure  have 
become  antiquated  and  we  are  left  face 
to  face  with  the  need  of  a  definite  policy 
which  will  assure  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  that  the  very  best  results 
will  be  obtained  from  these  expenditures. 
"My  experience  on  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee  demonstrated  to 
my  own  satisfaction  that  the  future 
road  building  of  the  country  must^_be 
done  with  an  eye  to  developing  the  enor- 
rnmis  latent  resources  of  the  country, 
^;?Hicir"means  scientific  location  coupled 
with  scientific  construction  to  meet  the 
needs  ot  nj^_traffic]  Further  than  that, 
wi~  mi]°ti  J^fnWp  the  fact  that  state, 
lines  are  political,  not  physical.  and_ac=. 
cordingly  we  must  link  up  state  highr 
waiS*jmfi-JEith_lhe.ttther.Jiita_aii_e2s£ti 
ivgjKbjole- 

"The   Townsend   bill   provides   a   sure 
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means  for  such  a  program,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  all  who  understand  the  im- 
portance of  efficient  highways  transpor- 
tation will  be  solidly  in  favor  of  its  adop- 
tion by  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment." 
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$100,000,000    FOR    ROADS 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  Feb.  18  — 
The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote 
of  110  to  70,  passed  the  $100,000,000 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  58 
to  3.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
received  some  unimportant  amendments 
which  it  is  thought  the  Senate  will  eon- 
cur  in  without  delay.  In  this  case  the 
amendment  will  be  referrei  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and,  if  approved,  the 
first  $10,000,000  annual  appropriation 
under  the  amendment  will  be  available 
in  less  than  2  years. 

The  Minnesota  amendment  contem- 
plates one  of  the  most  ambitious  road- 
building  progiams  contemplated  any- 
where in  the  country.  The  proposed  sys- 
tem of  truck  roads  is  60,000  miles  in 
length  and  reaches  every  county.  The 
plan  is  to  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000,000  annually  until  the  whole  amount 
carried  by  the  bill  shall  be  issued. 

TANKS  FOR   ROAD  WORK 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Feb.  24— The  use  of 
military  tanks  for  clearing  cut-over  lands 
in  southeast  Missouri  was  proposed  to 
the  Government  at  a  convention  of  civic 
and  commercial  organizations  held  re- 
cently at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federation  of  Missouri 
Commercial  Clubs. 


Coming  Events 

March  1-S Detroit,    Motor    Truck    Show. 

Crosstown   Garage. 

.^rarch  3-5 Quincy,     lU.,     Motor     Truck 

Show. 

March  3-8 Muskegon.      Mich.,      Motor 

Truck  Show. 

March  3-fl Dayton,      O.,      Motor      Truck 

Show. 

March  4 Newark,      N.      J.,      Monthly 

Meeting,  Motor  Truck 
Club  of  N.  J. 

March  10-15 Omaha,    Neb.,     Motor    Truck 

Show,   Auditorium. 

March  10-12 Lancaster,   Pa.,   Motor  Truck 

Show. 
March  12-15....  St.      Joseph,      Mo..      Motor 
Truck   Show,   Auditorium. 

March  15-22 Harrisburg.  Pa..  Motor  Truck 

Show,    Overland    Bldg. 
March  17-lS.... Peoria,      111.,      Motor      Truck 
Show. 

March  17-22 Philadelphia.      Pa.,      Motor 

Truck  Show,  Commercial 
Museum.    - 

.\,,ril  1-5 Brooklyn,      N.      T.,      Motor 

Truck  Show,  Brooklyn 
Motor  Vehicle  Dea'ers' 
Assn.,  Twenty-third  llegi- 
ment   Armory. 

.\uril  5-12 Montreal.    Can,,    Motor 

Truck  Show,  Victoria  Rink. 

Wilmington,      Del..      Motor 

Truck  Show,  Hotel  du  Pont. 

■\l)ril  10-12 Philadelphia,      Pa.,      Meeting 

Motor  Truck  Sa'es  Man- 
agers, Bellevue  .Stratford 
Hotel. 

.\Iiiil  14-19 Bristol,    Va.-Tenn..    Great 

Southern  Automotive  Show. 
.\pril  24-2C Chicago,   Sixth  National  For- 
eign      Trade       Convention. 
Congress  Hotel. 


Result  of   Government 
Liberty  Fuel  Test 

Fuel  Tested  in  Aeronautic  and 
Motor  Truck  Engines 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  21— At 
the  request  of  the  general  engineer  depot 
of  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  made  tests  of  several 
gasoline  substitutes  of  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  were  developed 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  depot, 
one  of  which  has  been  designated  by 
them  as  Liberty  Fuel.  Tests  of  this  fuel 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  seem 
to  have  been  confused  with  those  made 
by  other  parties.  Tests  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  were  run  only  in 
truck  and  aeronautic  engines,  coupled  to 
electric  dynamometers.  The  results  ob- 
tained did  not  differ  materially  from 
those  with  corresponding  grades  of  gaso- 
line. Road  tests  and  flying  tests  reported 
in  some  publications  were  not  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  bureau  has  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  characteristics  of  these 
fuels,  as  to  the  cost  and  availability  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  as  to  road  and  flying  tests- 
not  made  under  its  supervision. 

TO   BUILD  NEW   TRUCK 

NEWARK,  OHIO,  Feb.  18— The  Amer- 
ican Motor  Truck  Co.,  a  new  concern,  will 
place  a  new  truck  on  the  market  within 
60  days.  The  new  truck  will  be  made 
in  two  sizes,  a  1 1/2 -ton  and  a  2-ton.  Later 
a  SVi-  and  a  5-ton  truck  will  be  produced, 
but  not  before  the  first  of  next  year. 
About  a  year  ago  this  company  pur- 
chased the  assets  of  the  Blair  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  but  it  will  not  make  the  truck 
manufactured  by  Blair.  Since  incorpora- 
tion the  American  Motor  Truck  Co.  has 
been  running  20  hr.  daily  on  two-man 
tanks  for  the  Government.  This  contract 
was  recently  canceled,  and  the  company 
is  now  busy  tearing  out  Government  ma- 
chinery and  equipping  the  plant  through- 
out for  truck  work. 

The  officers  of  the  new  concern  are: 
President,  J.  D.  Potter;  vice-president 
and  production  manager,  E.  B.  Alspach; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  S.  McCoy; 
chief  engineer,  C.  H.  Doty;  superintend- 
ent, H.  E.  Cavendish. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  TIRE  REPAIR 

DETROIT,  Feb.  16— The  Reliable  Tire 
Repair  School,  Detroit,  has  opened  a 
special  course  for  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  fit  them' to  engage  in  the  tire- 
repair  business. 

GOVERNMENT  TRUCK  FIGURES 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  18— Ac- 
cording to  a  report  made  public  by  the 
War  Department  there  were  motor  ve- 
hicles valued  at  $69,567,173  on  hand  on 
Nov.  1,  1918,  and  $79,908,070  on  Jan.  1, 
1919. 
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Delivery   Conference 
Held  in  Chicago 

Approve    Central    Wrapping 

Department  Plan 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  25— The  endorsement 
of  the  one-delivery-a-day  plan  and  the 
adoption  of  a  central  wrapping  depart- 
ment instead  of  clerk-wrapping  at  the 
counters  where  goods  are  sold  were  the 
two  outstanding  results  of  the  Third  An- 
nual Delivery  Conference  held  here  at 
fhe  Hotel  Morrison  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Retail  Delivers 
Assn. 

Fifty-three  representatives  of  depart- 
ment stores  were  present  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  even  six  representa- 
tives from  Canada.  Men  came  from  New 
Orleans  on  the  south,  Boston  on  the 
northeast,  Canada  on  the  north,  and  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  on  the  west. 

To-morrow's  session,  the  last  meeting 
of  the  conference,  will  be  given  over  to 
a  discussion  of  motor  truck  deliveries  for 
department  stores.  Joseph  Husson,  editor 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle,  will  dis- 
cuss Truck  Operation  and  Garage  Stand- 
ards together  with  P.  S.  Fay  of  the 
White  company,  who  will  talk  on  Truck 
Operating  Standards.  Mr.  Husson  threw 
a  bombshell  into  to-day's  meeting  when 
he  opposed  a  motion  of  the  chairman  to 
the  effect  that  motor  truck  delivery  costs 
be  kept  secret.  He  pointed  out  that  se- 
cret costs  were  of  a  by-gone  day,  and 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  associa- 
tion could  be  of  real  service  was  to  lay 
all  of  the  cards  on  the  table  and  discuss 
costs  freely,  stating  the  items  included 
in  any  costs  given,  so  that  some  real 
comparison  of  figures  could  be  made. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  associa- 
tion at  its  first  meeting  3  years  ago  took 
up  the  question  of  a  common  form  on 
which  department  store  men  could  keep 
their  costs,  but  that  to  date  nothing  had 
been  accomplished  along  these  lines.  He 
also  stated  that  the  very  life  of  the  asso- 
ciation depended  on  the  service  it  ren- 
dered its  members,  and  that  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  motor  delivery  costs  was  a 
service  which  it  could  render  provided 
the  members  actually  exhibited  some  co- 
operation instead  of  talking  about  co- 
operation and  then  attempting  to  kill  the 
first  move  toward  it  in  truck  costs  by 
making  the  costs  secret. 

The  conference  was  presided  over  by 

jWalter  Rosenbaum  of  the  Rosenbaum  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Economic  Aspects  of 
Delivery  Problems  were  discussed  by  S. 
H.    Ditchett,    editor    of    The    Dry    Goods 

\Economist;  One  or  Two  Deliveries  a 
Day,  by  L.  E.  Studley,  Jordan-Marsh 
Co.,  Boston;  Handling  the  Package  at 
the  Counter,  by  B.  E.  Stewart,  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  The  Re- 
lation of  Ser\nce  to  Good  Will,  by  J.  A. 
Hanley  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit; 

i  The  Package  from  the  Wrapping  Desk 
Through   the    Shipping    Department,   by 

:F.  G.  Whittuer  and  Mr.  Hirschberg  of 
the  Lamson  Co.,  and  Maximum  Efficiency 


in  Motor  Truck  Operation,  by  S.  S. 
Merithew,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit. 


CONFLICTING   VEHICLE   LAWS 
PROVE  A  BURDEN 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  Feb.  23— Con- 
flicting motor  vehicle  regulations  are 
creating  much  annoyance  to  owners  of 
passenger  cars  and  trucks  which  move 
back  and  forth  between  Rock  Island  and 
Moline  in  Illinois,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
The  three  cities  are  bunched  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  there 
is  a  steady  movement  of  trucks  across 
the  bridge.  Rock  Island  authorities  are 
strictly  enforcing  the  Illinois  laws  and 
have  made  numerous  arrests  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  trucks  and  drivers  are  not 
carrying  the  proper  licenses.  Louis  G. 
De  Armand,  traffic  commissioner  of 
Davenport,  has  decided  to  retaliate  in 
kind,  and  all  vehicles  owned  outside  of 
Iowa  must  carry  Iowa  license  plates  if 
they  enter  the  limits  of  that  state.  All 
chauffeurs  of  such  vehicles  who  drive  in 
Iowa  must  also  carry  the  proper  license. 

The  law  with  reference  to  license  plates 
on  trucks  applies  only  to  corporations. 
Vehicles  owned  by  unincorporated  firms 
or  by  individuals  may  be  operated  in 
Iowa  under  the  same  regulations  as 
apply  to  passenger  cars,  carrying  the 
single  plate  of  the  state  in  which  they 
are  licensed.  Enforcement  of  the  Illinois 
laws  was  commenced  a  year  ago  and 
warning  sent  to  all  outside  concerns  that 
they  must  comply  with  the  Illinois  laws. 
For  a  time  this  was  done,  but  of  late, 
with  a  laxity  in  inspection,  trucks  from 
Iowa  have  been  coming  into  Illinois  with- 
out licenses,  and  this  has  led  to  another 
campaign  of  prosecution.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  uniform  laws  govern- 
ing motor  vehicles  in  both  Illinois  and 
Iowa  at  the  sessions  of  the  legislature 
this  year  and  thus  prevent  the  confusion 
now  existing. 


UNIVERSITY  TO  ESTABLISH   ROAD 
BUILDING  COURSE 

TORONTO,  ONT.,  Feb.  24— Queen's 
University  intends  establishing  a  course 
in  road-making  in  connection  with  its 
practical  science  department,  and  Prof. 
Thomas  Scott,  who  has  been  in  Halifax 
for  the  past  year  in  connection  with  the 
reconstruction  work  there,  is  to  return 
and  take  charge  of  the  new  course. 


SHOWROOM    DISPLAYS    FOR    SHOW 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Feb.  22— More 
than  a  score  of  motor  truck  dealers  held 
successful  shows  in  their  showrooms  dur- 
ing the  week,  while  the  thirteenth  an- 
nual passenger  car  show  was  in  progress 
in  the  armory.  These  individual  shows 
paid  better  this  year  than  previous,  for 
many  of  the  firms  that  had  passenger 
cars  at  the  armory  had  commercial  sales- 
men on  hand,  and  when  commercial  cars 
were  discussed  they  were  ready  to  handle 
the  situation. 


National   Movement  to 
Improve  Roads 

Committee  Made  Up  of  Three 
Men  from  Each  State 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  21— As  a 
result  of  the  meeting  of  various  organ- 
izations interested  in  highway  construc- 
tion in  Chicago  recently  the  National 
Highway  Committee  is  being  organized 
to  represent  practically  every  organiza- 
tion for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
those  interested  in  this  work. 

S.  M.  Williams,  president  of  the  High- 
ways Industries  Assn.,  has  appointed  the 
State  Highway  Commissioners  and  Engi- 
neers and  various  prominent  men 
throughout  the  country  to  the  committee, 
giving  each  state  representation  of  three 
or  more  and  in  each  case  selecting  men 
known  for  their  present  interest  and 
activity  in  highway  development.  Total 
membership  of  the  committee  will  be 
about  300,  and  will  include  the  presidents 
of  various  prominent  national  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Assn.,  National  Automobile 
Dealers'  Assn.,  etc. 

It  is  planned  to  form  smaller  com- 
mittees for  the  more  concentrated  work, 
and  these  special  committees  will  be 
charged  with  lining  up  the  organizations 
of  their  individual  groups. 

Although  the  organization  is  not  yet 
completed,  it  is  already  assuming  im- 
portant proportions,  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  committees  have  been  appointed 
throughout  the  country. 


ST.  LOUIS  TO  HAVE  MOTOR  TRUCK 
3IAIL  ROUTES 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Feb.  17— The  estab- 
lishment of  seven  motor  truck  mail 
routes  in  St.  Louis  was  recommended  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  by  Colin  M. 
Selph,  postmaster  of  St.  Louis,  in  a  re- 
cent visit  to  Washington.  The  motor 
truck  routes  proposed  by  Mr.  Selph  will 
cover  all  points  in  St.  Louis  County.  He 
proposed  that  the  mail  trucks  make  trips 
50  miles  beyond  St.  Louis  and  return 
each  day  in  the  collection  of  mail.  Post- 
master Selph  also  recommended  to  the  de- 
partment the  purchase  of  additional  mo- 
tor vehicles  for  parcel  post  service  in  St. 
Louis  proper. 


P.  O.  HAS  1200  ARMY  TRUCKS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  19— The 
War  Department  ha.s  turned  over  1200 
army  trucks  of  various  types  and  sizes 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  use  in 
rural  mail  delivery.  Announcement  will 
be  made  in  the  near  future  by  the  post 
office  of  the  routes  to  be  covered  by  these 
vehicles.  The  trucks  are  turned  over  by 
the  War  Department  in  compliance  with 
a  provision  in  the  Army  Appropriation 
bill  of  1918  which  ordered  all  trucks  de- 
livered to  the  Post  Office  as  they  are 
requisitioned. 
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Pneumatics  to  Be  Made 
to  Meet  Demands 

Restrictions  on  Tire  Sizes  to 
Be  Entirely  Lifted 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Feb.  19— The 
limits  set  on  the  manufacture  of  tires  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  war 
will  not  be  followed  in  the  future,  and 
all  sizes  of  tires  demanded  by  the  public 
will  be  manufactured,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  National  Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  public 
to-day. 

This  decision  followed  a  meeting  of 
tire  and  automobile  makers  in  Detroit 
late  last  week.  The  restrictions  placed 
on  tire  manufacture  by  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  in  an  effort  to  conserve  rub- 
ber, labor  and  factory  facilities  in  the 
spring  of  1918  called  for  a  reduction  of 
pneumatic  tires  from  a  range  of  200  sizes 
and  types  to  nine  sizes  and  types,  the 
reduction  to  be  made  over  a  period  of  2 
years.  Truck  tires  were  reduced  by  a 
similar  order  from  over  100  types  and 
sizes  to  fourteen,  affecting  chiefly  those 
tires  used  on  1-  and  2-ton  trucks. 

The  representatives  of  the  N.  A.  C.  C. 
and  the  tire  industry  present  agreed  also 
that  for  the  time  being  it  will  be  most 
wise  to  continue  export  of  tires  in  metric 
sizes  only,  as  has  been  the  custom.  This 
question  of  shipping  tires  abroad  marked 
similarly  to  those  used  in  this  country 
for  domestic  consumption  is  to  come 
again  in  the  near  future  when  members 
of  the  tire  industry  will  confer  with  J. 
Walter  Drake,  chairman  of  the  tire  com- 
mittee of  the  N.  A.  C.  C. 

ONTARIO  TO  BUILD   ROADS 

TORONTO,  CAN.,  Feb.  17— The  On- 
tario Government  will  spend  $5,000,000 
on  highway  construction  this  year.  This 
means  that  with  federal  aid  $8,333,:!3.'; 
will  be  expended  for  roads  in  Ontario  this 
year. 

K.  C.  GOOD  ROADS  COMMITTEE 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Feb.  25— A  cen- 
tral committee  on  good  roads,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  all  local  organ- 
izations having  good  roads  committees, 
was  organized  in  Kansas  City  on  Feb. 
20.  A  committee  of  six  was  appointed 
to  draft  rulings  for  the  organization. 
The  men  appointed  are:  J.  S.  Adsit, 
chairman,  representing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Frank  A.  Davis,  representing 
the  Kansas  City  Automobile  Club;  Frank 
E.  Lott,  representing  the  real  estate 
board;  Estel  Scott,  representing  the  Mo- 
tor Car  Dealers'  Assn.;  S.  C.  Blackburn, 
representing  the  Warehouse  Men's  Assn.; 
Albert  Mebus,  representing  Kansas  City, 
of  the  Kansas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  general  organization  includes  the 
forty  representatives  of  good  roads  com- 
mittees of  fifteen  associations  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting;  on  Feb.  20  other 
representatives  will  be  included  as  asso- 
ciations appoint  such  committees.  The 
first  association  to  appoint  such  a  com- 


mittee as  a  result  of  the  constructive 
plans  demonstrated  was  the  Merchants' 
Assn.,  the  representatives  being  three  of 
the  leading  merchants,  two  of  whom  are 
former  presidents  of  the  association. 
Associations  which  heretofore  have  not 
seen  any  interest  for  themselves  in  high- 
way improvement  are  finding  such  in- 
terest now.  The  discussion  of  the  return 
loads  bureau  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  awakening  such  attention, 
since  facts  disclosed  display  the  bearing 
of  highway  transportation  problems  on 
all  industries. 

CO-OPERATION    NEEDED 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Feb.  19— The  reso- 
lution that  the  President  of  the  United 
•  States  was  to  call  a  joint  meeting  of 
capital,  labor  and  legislators  to  discuss 
means  of  hastening  industrial  peace  was 
proposed  by  David  Beecroft  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Business  Publishers' 
Assn.  on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  17,  and 
was  passed. 

PLAN  TO  OVERCOME  ABSENCE  OF 
TRUCKS  FROM  SHOW 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Feb.  24— Manager 
Chester  I.  Campbell  of  the  Boston  Auto- 
mobile Show  is  trying  to  work  out  some 
plan  to  aid  the  truck  dealers  during  the 
week  of  the  exhibition  as  long  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  motor  trucks  in  the 
show.  Some  of  the  plans  under  con- 
sideration are  to  have  a  booth  of  some 
sort  in  the  show  at  which  information 
will  be  given  to  visitors  regarding  where 
the  trucks  can  be  found,  or  to  have  a 
big  signboard  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  truck  agencies  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  possibly  a  map  of 
the  city  showing  the  districts.  A  num- 
ber of  the  truck  dealers  plan  to  have 
shows  in  their  own  salesrooms  during 
the  week,  and  to  advertise  in  the  show 
issues  so  as  to  attract  dealers  and  buyers. 
It  is  possible  that  a  jitney  service  may 
be  worked  out  to  carry  people  from  the 
show  to  some  of  the  truck  salesrooms 
at  stated  hours. 

GROSVENOR  JONES   PROMOTED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  24— Gros- 
venor  H.  Jones  of  Ohio,  who  has  been 
Second  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  First  Assistant  Chief,  to  take 
the  place  of  Chauncey  D.  Snow,  who  is 
now  working  for  the  bureau  in  Europe. 
Roy  S.  MacElwee  of  New  York  succeeds 
Mr.  Jones  as  Second  Assistant  Chief. 

N.  A.  C.  C.  16TH  TRUCK  HANDBOOK 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Feb.  19— In  the 
lC)th  annual  handbook  of  trucks  and 
automobiles  just  issued  by  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
shown  details  and  specifications  of  the 
principal  models  of  trucks  and  cars  in 
the  United  States.  The  commercial  sec- 
tion includes  seventy  models  with  illus- 
trations, and  there  are  four  models  in  the 
electric  vehicle  section. 


Truckmen    Will    Fight 
Unjust  Laws 

Bills  Would  Legislate  Trucks 
Off  the  Road 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Feb.  22— Pro- 
tests against  the  Dithrich  and  Buckman 
bills  regulating  motor  truck  traffic  in 
Pennsylvania,  now  pending  in  the  State 
Legislature,  were  made  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  motor  truck  men  representing  4000 
owners  held  in  the  Crozer  Building  of 
this  city.  The  gathering  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Motor  Truck 
Owners'  Assn.  Resolutions  were  passed 
calling  on  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Harrisburg  to  amend  the 
proposed  legislation,  which  is  deemed  not 
only  inimical  to  but  destructive  of  motor 
truck  traffic  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  committee  of  nine  was 
appointed  as  the  legislative  committee  to 
work  toward  effecting  the  amendment  of 
the  legislation:  H.  W.  Hayden,  chair- 
man; R.  E.  Eggleston,  E.  F.  Bird,  Harold 
S.  Shertz,  B.  J.  Wilson,  William  P.  Vees, 
James  Orr  and  William  Arrott,  Jr. 

The  resolutions,  which  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  motor  truck  industry 
in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
transportation  system,  were  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Sproul,  Highway  Commissioner 
Sadler  and  the  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  having  in  charge  the 
Buckman  and  Dithrich  bills. 

The  Dithrich  bill  provides  that  the 
overall  dimensions  of  a  motor  truck  shall 
not  exceed  26  feet.  It  also  provides  that 
the  lim.it  weight  shall  be  12  tons,  and 
when  loaded  20  tons,  and  that  trucks 
from  other  states  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  longer  than  24  hours  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Buckman  bill  provides  for  in- 
creased license  fees  to  a  limit  of  $400  for 
7-ton  trucks.  Both  bills  make  it  pos- 
sible for  boroughs  to  increase  the  taxa- 
tion on  passing  trucks. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing of  protest  ask  for: 

1 — A  maximum  overall  length  of  28. 
feet. 

2 — A  maximum  weight  of  28,000( 
pounds. 

3 — An  increase  of  no  more  than  100 
per  cent  in  the  license  fees,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  if  more  funds  be  required  to 
carry  out  road-extension  projects  the  ad- 
ditional burdens  be  placed  on  the  ownera. 
of  passenger  cars. 

BIGGEST   NEWARK    SHOW 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17— Although 
handicapped  by  inclement  weather  on 
Saturday,  the  opening  night  of  the  New- 
ark show,  the  attendance  record  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  show.  More  than 
150  vehicles  were  displayed  on  the  im- 
mense floor  of  the  First  Regiment 
Armory.  These  included  117  passenger- 
cars  and  41  trucks.  The  accessories  were; 
in  booths  in  the  balconies. 
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/Good  Roads  Plans  Are 
Under  Way 

$320,000,000  Appropriated  by 
Seven  States  for  the  Work 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  19— A 
nation-wide  ambition  for  a  complete  net- 
work of  good  roads  and  highways 
through  the  country  is  evidenced  by  re- 
ports received  here  of  state  appropria- 
tions for  highways  and  by  the  popular 
approval  that  has  been  expressed  in 
favor  of  the  national  highway  bills  now 
before  Congress.  It  appears  that  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  various  asso- 
ciations the  expression  of  President  Wil- 
son in  favor  of  good  roads  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Highways  Transport  Com- 
mittee during  the  war,  the  plan  for  good 
roads  has  suddenly  become  crystallized  in 
the  minds  of  the  entire  country.  Reports 
received  here  indicate  that  all  the  states 
are  considering  road  appropriations  and 
several  have  already  passed  the  neces- 
sary bills  for  funds  covering  the  next 
few  years. 

Minnesota  has  appropriated  $100,000,- 
000;  South  Carolina,  $40,000,000;  Illinois, 
$60,000,000;  Pennsylvania,  $.50,000,000; 
Georgia,  $40,000,000;  Colorado,  $20,000,- 
000,  and  Alabama,  $10,000,000,  to  be  u.sed 
in  conjunction  with  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  1917  Federal  road  act  for 
the  development  of  the  highways. 

It  is  estimated  that  betweeD-J^lMUHKU 
OOP  and  $300,000.000  will  hp  availahlp  f.u- 
highways  Hnrinp^  1913.  The  Federal  road 
act  appropriated  $.5,000,000  in  1910-17, 
$10,000,000  in  1917-18,  $15,000,000  in 
1918-19,  total  of  $30,000,000,  of  which 
$1,487,336  has  been  actually  paid  out  by 
the  Treasury  and  a  total  of  $10,303,379 
has  been  set  aside. 

To  date  827  projects  for  road  construc- 
tion have  been  submitted,  of  which  760 
were  approved  at  an  expenditure  of  $21,- 
112,795.30  of  Federal  funds  and  $35,069,- 
051.42  of  state  funds,  a  total  of  $56,171,- 
846.72.  These  funds  are  for  projects 
covering  7869  miles.  The  money  actually 
expended  to  date  was  for  ten  projects  of 
44  miles,  which  have  been  completed. 
The  reason  for  the  delay  in  completion 
of  highways  and  for  the  small  amount 
actually  expended  is  found  in  the  war, 
during  which  it  was  impossible  to  use 
freight  cars  or  secure  materials  for  high- 
way construction. 

The  new  Bankhead  bill,  which  most 
probably  will  be  passed  by  Congress  and 
which  already  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  provides  for  $200,000,000,  with 
$50,000,000  available  at  once  for  1918-19, 
$75,000,000  in  1919-20  and  $75,000,000  in 
1920-21.  This  bill,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  these  columns  before,  is  prac- 
tically an  amendment  and  continuation 
of  the  original  Federal  road  act  of  1916. 
The  states  must  provide  appropriations 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  to  secure 
their  share  of  the  national  funds. 

In  consequence  of  the  Bankhead  bill 
and  funds  already  available,  there  will 
be  at  least  $200,000,000  to  be  expended 
in  1919  if  the  states  comply  immediately 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Federal  road 
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act  and  provide  dollar-for-dollar  state 
funds. 

Of  the  $30,000,000  originally  appropri- 
ated by  the  Federal  Road  act,  $20,000,000 
is  still  available,  and  in  addition  $35,000,- 
000  appropriated  by  states  is  still  avail- 
able, making  a  total  of  $65,000,000. 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  appropriated 
by  the  Bankhead  bill  for  1919,  and  an 
additional  $50,000,000  will  be  voted  by 
the  various  states,  making  a  total  of 
$100,000,000.  Consequently,  $165,000,000 
will  be  available  in  1919,  and  as  the  states 
usually  exceed  the  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
by  50  per  cent,  it  is  probable  the  total 
sum  available  will  be  over  $200,000,000. 

The  National  Highways  Commission 
bill  which  was  the  result  of  the  high- 
ways meeting  in  Chicago  is  to  be  re- 
written to  meet  the  legal  requirements. 
This  bill  may  be  presented  at  this  session 
of  Congress  or  may  be  held  over  until  the 
next  session,  depending  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities presented.  It  is  quite  certain 
that,  even  though  presented  at  this  ses- 
sion, it  will  not  be  considered  until  some 
future  date. 
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WAR  CONTRACT  SETTLEMENT 

DETROIT,  Feb.  18— J.  J.  Crowley, 
president  of  the  Michigan  section.  Na- 
tional .\?,sn.  of  Manufacturer.';  of  War 
Materials,  says  that  sub-contractors  of 
war  material  are  not  making  proper  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  settlement  of  their 
claims.  Figures  have  been  received  from 
Washington  showing  that  the  Ordnance 
District  Board  in  Detroit  has  276  con- 
tracts to  settle  of  which  only  eighty-two 
have»been  presented  to  the  board  by  the 
contractors.  Contractors  declare  they 
are  delayed  because  their  sub-contractors 
are  negligent  in  making  speedy  returns. 
Of  the  eighty-two  claims  presented 
twelve  have  been  allowed,  while  work  on 
the  others  is  progressing  rapidly. 


ATTORNEY  FOR  N.  A.  D.  A. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Feb.  17— The  N.  A. 
D.  A.  is  going  to  have  an  attorney  on  its 
staff.  Not  that  a  run  of  litigation  is  ex- 
pected, but  Business  Manager  Moock  has 
concluded  that  if  there  is  any  .one  thing 
the  motor  car  dealers  need  to-day  it  is 
a  man  to  answer  their  questions  which 
border  on  the  legal,  if  not  entirely  legal. 
Also  he  has  been  unable  to  put  his  hands 
on  anything  that  looks  like  an  intelligent 
digest  of  the  various  laws  of  the  states 
and  cities  governing  and  affecting  motor 
cars. 


FYKE   JOHNSON    IN    WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  19— Pyke  John- 
son, a  former  newspaper  man  of  Denver, 
Col.,  has  been  made  the  secretary  of  the 
Roads  Committee  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Johnson  will  compile  all  kinds  of 
valuable  road  data  and  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  highway  legislation. 


Revenue  Tax  of  3%  on 
Trucks  and  Parts 

Bill   Signed  by   President   on 
February  25 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  26— The 
new  Revenue  Bill,  carrying  among  its 
provisions  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  trucks 
and  parts,  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  13  and  was  signed  by  President 
Wilson  yesterday.  The  bill  contains  the 
provisions  relative  to  motor  trucks  just 
as  they  were  published  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  of  Feb.  15. 

CANADIAN   TRUCKMEN    MUST   PAY 
MUNICIPAL  TAX 

QUEBEC,  CAN.,  Feb.  24— Power  to 
impose  a  tax  or  license  fee  on  owners 
of  motor  vehicles  used  by  them  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  cabmen  or  com- 
mon carriers  is  given  to  municipalities 
in  a  bill  which  Hon.  Walter  Mitchell, 
provincial  treasurer,  has  introduced  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  This  follows 
a  request  from  several  municipalities 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  get  some 
revenue,  at  least  from  motor  trucks 
which  replaced  wagons  and  carts  which 
had  paid  the  municipalities  taxes.  When 
a  man  in  the  cartage  business  gave  up 
his  horses  and  bought  a  truck  to  trans- 
port materials,  he  paid  a  tax  to  the 
Provincial  Government  under  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Act,  but  nothing  to  the  mu- 
nicipality. Thus  the  municipality  lost 
the  revenue  it  had  obtained  from  him 
when  he  had  used  horses.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs. 
There  is  a  proviso  that  the  municipalities 
can  tax  the  owners  of  motor  trucks  if 
they  tax  a  like  amount  upon  the  owners 
of  other  trucks  put  to  the  same  use  in 
the  same  municipality. 

The  payment  of  such  tax  to,  or  the 
obtaining  of  a  license  issued  by,  a  mu- 
nicipality, shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
discharging  the  person  named  in  the  li- 
cense, or  the  person  who  has  paid  the 
tax,  from  the  obligation  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense under  the  law  respecting  motor 
vehicles,  and  to  comply  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  such  latter  law. 

MERCHANTS  START  TRUCK  ROUTE 

MT.  PLEASANT,  MICH.,  Feb.  18— 
Business  men  of  this  city  have  organized 
a  motor  truck  express  company  to  run 
between  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Grand  Rapids. 
Over  1600  subscribers  have  contributed 
$500,000  for  the  purpose.  The  line  is  now 
in  operation. 

92,277  WAR  TRUCKS   IN   1918 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  17— Nine- 
ty-two thousand,  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven trucks,  ranging  from  %-  to 
5-ton  capacities,  were  completed  for  the 
United  States  Army  during  1918.  accord- 
ing to  a  report  issued  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Total  probable  truck  produc- 
tion for  military  use  for  1919  will  include 
28,679  trucks. 
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Many  New  Bodies  Seen  at  Truck  Shows  in  Chicago 

and  New  York 


Convertible  Steel  Dumping 
Types  Create  Much  Interest 


An  unusual  type  of 
very  light  closed  cab  as 
mounted  on  a  finely-fin- 
ished  panel  body  fitted 
on  an  Atlas  ^-ton,  pneu- 
matic-tired delivery  truck 


BODIES,  as  usual,  played  an  important 
part  in  both  of  the  recent  exclusive 
motor  truck  shows  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.  In  this  respect,  the  New  York 
show  was  more  interesting  than  that  at 
Chicago  because  more  of  the  vehicles  at 
the  New  York  exhibition  were  fitted  with 
bodies  than  was  the  case  in  the  Windy 
City.  Of  the  161  complete  vehicles  on 
exhibition  at  New  York,  ninety-one,  or 
approximately  57  per  cent,  were  equipped 
with  some  form  of  body.  At  Chicago, 
however,  the  great  majority  of  the  trucks 
were  shown  in  chassis  form.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  trucks  were  without 
bodies. 

Bodies  for  almost  every  conceivable 
purpose  were  on  exhibition  at  one  or  the 
other  of  the  shows.  There  were  several 
exhibits  of  convertible  farm  bodies.  In 
this  respect,  the  eight-in-one  farm  body 
made  by  the  American  Wagon  Co., 
Dixon,  111.,  and  shown  on  the  All-Amer- 
ican  1-ton  truck  and  the  1-  and  IVi-ton 
convertible  bodies  as  exhibited  by  the 
Parry  Mfg.  Co.,  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples. 

Great  Body   Variety 

Then  there  were  hearse  bodies  and 
special  fire  equipment  units  shown  com- 
plete with  ladders  and  chemical  tank.=;. 
At  Chicago  one  of  the  Nash  exhibits  was 
a  four-wheel-driven  Quad  fitted  with  an 
all  steel  ammunition  body  in  the  form  in 
which  the  complete  vehicle  was  employed 
by  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army.  There  were  two  or 
three  van  bodies  and  a  dozen  stake  types 
with  the  stakes  joined  by  longitudinal 
members  to  form  individual  stake  panels. 
In  some  cases  the  center  panels  on  each 
side  could  be  removed  for  quick  side 
loading  or  unloading.  While  the  side 
stake   bodies   were    in    predominance    at 


Chicago,  dump  bodies  were  a  close  sec- 
ond. The  great  majority  of  these  were 
of  the  all  steel  type  and  operated  by 
means  of  one  of  the  several  designs  of 
hydraulic  hoists.  The  Garford  company 
exhibited  a  novel  steel  coal  body  which 
will  be  described  more  fully  in  detail  later 
on  in  this  article. 

Closed    Cabs    Gain 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  trends  at 
the  show  was  the  great  increase  in  the 
use    of   closed   cabs    for   winter   driving. 


These  cabs  were  of  many  different  types. 
Some  were  built  up  of  wood  and  others 
of  metal.  These  designs  were  to  be  re- 
moved in  the  summer  and  a  new  type 
of  light  top  fitted.  Many  others  were 
of  the  convertible  type  with  removable 
doors  and  sashes,  so  that  the  same  top 
member  could  be  employed  all  year 
round.  One  or  two  of  the  convertible 
types  were  provided  with  fabric  doors 
with  transparent  window  material  not 
made  of  glass.  In  these  units  the  entire 
doors  on  either  side  could  be  rolled  up 


A    pay-as-you-enter   bus   body   mounted   on   a    Reo   %-tonner.      This  type   of   body 
is   particularly   adapted  for   passenger  carrying   in    rural  communities 
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out  of  the  way  directly  underneath  the 
cab  top  when  it  was  desired  to  open  the 
cab  for  driving  during  pleasant  summer 
weather. 

The  evident  increase  in  the  popularity 
of  the  closed  cab  as  shown  at  the  two 
truck  exhibitions  should  mean  much  to 
the  present  or  prospective  truck  owner. 
Closed  cabs  are  in  most  cases  worth 
much  more  to  the  truck  owner  than  the 
price  he  has  to  pay  for  them.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  a  closed  cab  enables  the 
driver  to  do  more  and  better  work,  there- 
by increasing  the  truck  efficiency  and  in- 
creasing the  owner's  profits  if  the  truck 
is  hired  out  on  contract  work  or  reducing 
the  cost  of  delivery  if  the  truck  carries 
goods  of  the  company  owning  it.  A 
driver  who  is  warm  and  dry  will  be  in 
a  much  better  humor  to  perform  his 
work  than  one  who  is  cold  and  wet  by 
reason  of  having  to  operate  his  vehicle 
without  proper  protection.  The  wise  mo- 
tor truck  owner  will  provide  his  trucks 
with  some  form  of  inclosed  cab. 

Closed  Cabs  a  War  Lesson 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  which  the 
average  commercial  truck  owner  can  take 
from  the  operation  of  the  war  trucks 
abroad  is  the  great  pride  of  the  mili- 
tary truck  driver  for  his  vehicle.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  drivers  at  the  front 
say  that  they  are  just  as  proud  of  their 
trucks  as  is  the  locomotive  engineer  of 
his  huge  engine.  The  war  truck  drivers 
were  supplied  with  the  best  quality  of 
rubber  coats  and  rubber  curtains  hung 
in  front  of  the  cab  to  keep  him  dry  and 
fairly  warm. 

Many  of  these  men  returning  to  the 
commercial  service  in  this  country  will 
be  dissatisfied  in  operating  trucks  unless 
they  are  pro\ided  with  at  least  as  good 
or  better  protection  than  they  were  while 
abroad.  Many  of  the  closed  cabs  exhib- 
ited at  the  two  recent  shows  are  much 
more  comfortable  than  those  of  the  war 
truck  abroad.  This  is  but  natural,  due 
to  the  individual  taste  of  the  owners 
and  the  advertising  value  which  they  se- 
cure from  the  spick  and  span  appearance 
and  general  outline  of  their  truck  bodies. 
No  matter  how  elaborate,  the  inclosed 
cab  is  a  good  investment  which  returns 
its  cost  manj'fold  in  the  better  quality 
I  and  larger  quantity  of  work  performed 
by  the  drivers  having  such  cabs. 

Three  Exhibits  at  Chicago 

At  the  Chicago  show  there  were  three 
exclusive  body  exhibits  shown  by  the 
Parry  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  the 
Lee  Loader  &  Body  Co.,  Chicago;  the 
Horizontal  Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  the  Heil  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  the  Wood  Hydraulic  Hoist  & 
Body  Co.,  Detroit. 
I  The  Parry  company   exhibited   five   of 

its  various  body  models.  These  included  ' 
a  panel  design  with  cab  for  Ford  trucks; 
a  Ford  flarebo^d  express  model;  a  live 
stock  body  for  a  2-ton  truck;  a  convert- 
ible universal  type  of  body  for  1-  and 
1%-ton  trucks,  and  a  grain  body  for  Ford 
1-tonners.  The  grain  body  is  designed 
particularly  for  use  by  farmers  in  haul- 
ing grain  products  such  as  wheat  and 
corn,  and  has  a  capacity  of  65  bushels. 


A  6-ton   Packard  fitted   with   an   all-purpose  steel   body  and   horizontal   hoist  as 
by  the   Horizontal   Hydraulic   Hoist  Co..   Milwaukee 


The  five-way  unloading  coal  body,  made  of  steel  and  mounted  on  a  6ton  Garford 
chain-driven    chassis    exhibited    at   the    Chicago    truck    show 


It  is  also  adaptable  for  a  variety  of 
farm  work  and  is  made  up  of  three  side 
panels  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
It  is  46  in.  wide  and  96  in.  long,  outside 
measurements,  and  40  in.  wide  and  90  in. 
long,  inside  measurements.  A  special 
end  gate  is  provided  for  giving  a  large 
rear  opening  to  permit  the  grain  to  run 
out  into  the  chute  of  the  grain  elevator. 
The  ll^-ton,  1-  and  lli-ton  convertible 
or  universal  bodies  were  described  in 
greater  detail  in  the  Dec,  15,  1918,  issue 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle.  In  brief, 
they  each  consist  of  a  platform  upon 
which  can  be  mounted  side  stakes,  racks 
or  side  panels.  The  special  feature  of 
the  racks  provided  for  hauling  live  stock 
is  an  end  gate  with  a  sliding  door  which 
when  opened  gives  an  entrance  space  25 
in.  wide  and  45  in.  high,  large  enough 
for  hogs  or  medium  sized  stock.  The 
Parry  company  also  manufactures  a 
25-in.  universal  cab  built  up  separately 
from  the  bo3y.  Both  the  cab  and  body 
are  shipped  in  knockcd-down  form. 

The  Lee  Loader  &  Body  Co.  had  on  ex- 


hibition a  new  series  of  three  trailers 
consisting  of  a  5-tonner  of  the  four- 
wheeled  type,  with  a  special  side  and  end 
dump  steel  body;  a  dropped  frame  trailer 
and  a  new  type  of  contractor's  trailer 
which  may  be  used  as  a  semi-trailer,  with 
the  forward  end  carried  on  the  rear  deck 
of  a  tractor  or  as  a  four-wheeled  trailer 
by  the  utilization  of  an  extra  pair  of 
front  wheels.  This  latter  outfit  was  pro- 
vided with  a  power  dump  steel  body  with 
a  special  tailgate  which  could  be  opened 
to  spread  material  such  as  stone  over 
the  road  to  any  desired  depth. 

The  Horizontal  Hydraulic  Hoist  Co., 
.Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  also  manufac- 
tures w-ooden  and  steel  bodies,  some  of 
(he  latter  of  the  all-purpose  type,  exhib- 
ited one  of  its  dumping  hoists  with  the 
l>ody  support  but  without  the  body,  so 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  hoist  could  be 
examined  closely. 

The  Heil  Co.  showed  a  steel  combina- 
tion dump  body  made  of  No.  8  gage 
steel.  It  had  a  capacity  of  5  cubic  yards 
and  was  provided  with  two  sets  of  side- 
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The    Economy   steel   body   for   small   trucks.      It   comes   complete   with    a 
hand-operated    worm-driven    hoist    and    retails    at   $250 


A   removable  center   side   panel   on   this   body 
makes  side  loading  and  unloading  easy 


boards  and  a  double-acting  tailgate  with 
a  manual  control. 

The  Wood  Hydraulic  Hoist  &  Body 
Co.,  Detroit,  exhibited  a  sample  hoist  and 
body,  electrically  operated.  The  Hydro 
Hoist  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  showed  an 
actual  hoist  fitted  on  a  3%-ton  Service 
truck. 

Haskelite  Slabs  for  Bodies 

In  addition  to  the  actual  types  of 
bodies  sold  on  the  commercial  market  as 
types,  the  Pantasote  Co.,  New  York  City, 
exhibited  an  unpainted  body  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  strength  and  texture  of  its 
special  body  material  as  compared  with 
wood  or  sheet  metal.  The  Haskelite  Mfg. 
Corp.,  Chicago,  also  exhibited  slabs  of 
its  Haskelite  body  material.  These 
slabs  are  made  of  laminations  of  thin 
gum  wood  made  integral  by  an  insoluble 
blood  glue.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  Haskelite  is  its  ability  to  be  bent  into 
shapes  with  double  curvatures  such  as 
are  required  on  panel  body  tops  with  a 
crowned  section  which  flares  to  a  straight 
section  at  the  front  where  the  windshield 
is  attached. 

One  of  the  unique  body  exhibits  seen 
at  Chicago  as  a  part  of  a  truck  ex- 
hibit was  an  all-steel  coal  body  mounteii 
on  a  6-ton  Garford  chain-driven  chassis. 
The  body  had  five  chutes  for  the  unload- 
ing of  the  coal  carried.  Two  of  these 
were  fitted  on  each  side,  one  at  the  ex- 
treme rear  and  one  near  the  front.  The 
fifth  point  of  unloading  was  at  the  rear, 
with  a  hinged  tailgate  having  an  addi- 
tional center  opening  with  a  sliding  door. 
The  body  was  fitted  with  a  Wood  hy- 
draulic hoist  so  that  it  could  be  raised 
about  its  rear  end  pivot  to  discharge  the 
coal  more  readily.  The  shapes  and  loca- 
tion of  the  side  chutes  are  clearly  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  page  17. 

The  new  3V2-  to  4-ton  tractor  of  the 
Fulton    Motor    Truck    Co.,    Farmingdale, 


L.  I.,  was  fitted  with  a  square  wood  cab 
with  four  vertical  end  posts  to  support 
a  permanent  top.  Side  curtains  were 
provided  to  be  buttoned  across  the  two 
sides  and  rear  with  a  permanent  built-in 
windshield  at  the  front.  The  Mutual 
Truck  Co.,  Sullivan,  Ind.,  exhibited  a 
complete  built-in  cab  made  of  wood.  The 
doors  on  either  side  were  made  in  two 
parts,  each  hinged  to  the  front  corner 
upright.  The  upper  half  of  the  door  con- 
tained a  fixed  glass  sash.  The  upper 
half  could  be  removed  separately  from 
the  lower  half  to  provide  better  ventila- 
tion in  the  summer  without  removing  the 
lower  or  door  panel. 

At  the  New  York  show  there  \yas  a 
wider  diversity  of  body  models  than  at 
Chicago.     There  were  bus  bodies  of  the 


pay-as-you-enter  type;  convertible  bodies 
made  of  both  wood  and  steel;  several 
very  elaborate  panel  designs,  some  with 
interior  shelving;  express  types;  hearses 
and  general  utility  designs  with  remov- 
able seats  for  carrying  passengers. 

Exhibitors  of  Exclusive  Bcdies 

Exclusive  body  exhibits  were  shown  by 
the  following  companies:  H.  H.  Babcock 
Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Economy  Body 
Sales  Co.,  New  York  City;  Metropolitan 
Body  Co.,  New  York  City;  Mifflinburg 
Body  Co.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Panta- 
sote Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Babcock  company  exhibited  a  one 
panel  job  on  a  Hayes-Diefenderfer  Co.'s 
Ford  adapter  and  three  elaborate  hearse 
bodies. 


An    especially    fine    Roeder    body    moun 
tri'ck   show.     The   body   and   truck 


on    a    5-ton    Sterling    at    the    Nev 
ainted   white  with  striping   in   grf 
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Closed  and  open  views  of  a  novel  chamfered-corner  closed  cab    mounted  on  a  Packard  at  the  New  York  show.     The  glass  panels 
in  the  chamfers  enable  the  driver  to  see  the  fenders  on  both  sides  without  leaving  his  seat 


A   side-curtain   cab   as   shown   oi 
of   the    new   Tower  trucks 

The  Economy  Body  Sales  Co.  exhibited 
one  of  its  steel  bodies  with  a  hand-oper- 
ated dumping  gear.  The  exhibit  at  the 
show  was  mounted  on  a  small  frame- 
work and  was  raised  and  lowered  to  show 
its  ease  of  operation.  The  body  is  char- 
acterized by  its  moderately  low  price  of 
$250,  including  a  hand-operated  worm- 
gear  hoist.  The  body  is  of  box  type, 
IVz  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  14  in.  deep. 
It  is  made  of  No.  12  gage  steel  riveted 
and  welded.  The  tailgate  can  be  hinged 
either  from  the  top  or  the  bottom,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  good?  to  be  car- 
ried. The  tailgate  is  also  provided  with 
a  shuttle  door  which  can  be  opened 
against  the  pressure  of  the  goods  inside 
the  body  even  when  it  is  elevated  to  its 
full  height. 

The  hoisting  arrangement  consists  of 
two  vertical  uprights  at  the  front  of  the 
body.     A    horizontal    crosswise    shaft    is 


Another  type  of  inclosed  cab  as  fitted 
to  a  van  body  on  a  Sterling  truck 

provided  between  the  two  vertical  up- 
rights and  has  a  worm  gear  at  its  mid- 
point. This  gear  meshes  with  a  worm 
wheel  integral  with  a  drum  around  which 
are  wound  two  cables,  the  other  ends  of 
which  are  fastened  to  two  angle  lines 
placed  vertically  near  the  sides  on  the 
front  end  of  the  body. 

Convertible  Steel  Dump 

The  Metropolitan  Body  Co.  and  the 
Mifflinburg  Body  Co.  also  exhibited  sev- 
eral different  types  of  bodies,  some  for 
model  D  Ford  passenger  cars  converted 
for  light  delivery  use.  The  Pantasote  Co. 
exhibited  a  panel  body  with  the  sides  and 
ends  made  of  Pantasote  slabs  instead  of 
wood  or  metal. 

Of  the  interesting  bodies  shown 
mounted  on  truck  exhibits,  perhaps  one 
of  those  which  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion was  a  convertible  steel  dumping  type 


mounted  on  a  (i-ton  Packard.  The  body 
was  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
Horizontal  Hydraulic  hoist  placed  under- 
neath the  bottom  of  the  body  between 
the  side  frame  members  of  the  truck. 
Both  the  hoist  and  the  body  were  fur- 
finished  by  the  Horizontal  Hydraulic 
Hoist  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  body  is  known  as  the  all-purpose 
type  and  consists  primarily  of  a  level 
steel  platform  built  on  a  heavy  struc- 
tural steel  sub-frame.  The  platform  has 
stake  pockets  on  both  sides  and  is  pro- 
vided with  wide  rectangular-shaped 
metal  posts  at  the  front  end  of  the  body 
on  each  side  and  with  similar  triangular- 
shaped  posts  at  the  rear  on  each  side. 
The  front  end  of  the  body  is  closed  by 
means  of  a  steel  plate  extending  for  the 
full  height  of  the  front  side  posts. 

When  used  as  a  stake  platform  body 
the  stakes  are  merely  dropped  into  their 
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At  the  left,  the  cab  as 
fitted  on  the  new  Fulton 
tractor.  Side  curtains 
are  buttoned  on  It  and 
inclose    it 


t     the     right,     a     special 
-shaped   closed  cab  with 
two-part      rain-vision 
type    of    windshield 


pockets.  However,  when  it  is  to  be  used 
for  carrying  bullc  goods,  removable  side- 
boards are  put  in  place  and  held  in  posi- 
tion in  pockets  in  the  side  posts.  Two 
sets  of  sideboards  are  furnished,  the 
lower  set  being  equipped  with  pressed 
steel  stakes  which  fit  into  the  stake 
pockets  on  the  sides  of  the  platform. 
Each  set  of  sideboards  is  made  in  two 
sections  so  that  they  may  be  handled 
with  the  least  effort.  The  two  sets  of 
sideboards  for  each  side  are  placed  one 
on  top  of  the  other.  When  only' one  set 
is  used,  the  body  has  a  capacity  of  108 
cubic  feet,  or  4  cubic  yards.  When  the 
upper  sideboards  are  added,  the  capacity 
of  the  body  is  increased  to  189  cubit  feet, 
or  7  cubic  yards. 

Special  Two-Way  Tailgate 

The  body  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion because  it  was  made  entirely  of 
steel  and  could  be  converted  for  carry- 
ing almost  any  kind  of  material.  The 
rear  tailgate  is  of  the  double-acting  type 
or  hinged  at  both  top  and  bottom  so  that 
it  may  be  swung  from  the  top  when  the 
body  is  used  for  dumping  bulk  goods  or 
hinged  at  the  bottom  when  it  is  desired 
to  drop  it  to  add  to  the  loading  length 
of  the  body  platform.  The  body  is  also 
provided  with  a  tailgate  latch,  which,  by 
means  of  a  longitudinal  rod,  may  be 
operated  by  hand  from  the  driver's  seat 
so  that  the  tailgate  may  be  released  at 
the  bottom  while  the  body  is  being  ele- 
vated to  dump  its  load.  The  horizontal 
hydraulic  hoist,  by  means  of  which  the 
body  is  raised  and  lowered,  will  be  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

Many  Fine  Roeder  Bodies 

The  Fred  Roeder  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  exhibited  many  fine  examples  of 
the  body  builder's  art  on  several  of  the 
various  truck  makes,  particularly  the 
Sterling  and  the  Riker.  The  feature  of 
one  of  the  bodies  mounted  on  a  4-ton 
Riker  owned  by  the  Walsh  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  New  York  City,  was  the  re- 
movable racks  placed  on  top  of  an  ordi- 
nary wood  dump  body  to  enable  it  to  be 
converted  into  a  closed  rack  type  by  the 
use  of  tarpaulin  covers. 

The  length  of  the  body  in  back  of  the 
hoist  is  10%  ft.  The  width  at  the  front 
is  5  ft.  4  in.  and  at  the  rear  5  ft.  6  in. 


The  height  of  the  stationary  box  sides  is 
22  in.  Two  removable  risers,  each  9  in. 
high,  are  provided  to  be  mounted  one  on 
top  of  the  oiher  above  the  top  of  the 
permanent  low  sides.  The  racks  are 
mounted  on  top  of  the  risers  with  the 
side  members  extending  down  through 
U-shaped  plates  mounted  one  above  the 
other  on  the  two  risers.  The  total 
height  of  the  body  with  the  racks  in 
place  is  6  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  rack.  .Two  additional 
risers  of  the  same  depth  as  those  pro- 
vided for  the  sides  are  also  furnished  for 
the  front  end  of  the  body  and  the  tail- 
gate. The  tailgate  is  mounted  so  that  it 
can  be  hung  from  either  top  or  bottom. 
It  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  self-clos- 
ing device  with  a  special  coil  spring.  Five 
of  the  bodies  have  been  manufactured  for 
mounting  on  as  many  Riker  trucks 
owned  by  the  Walsh  Transportation  Co. 
Each  body  is  lined  with  sheet  iron  on  the 
sides,  front,  floor  and  tailgate.  Arms 
are  mounted  on  the  front  end  of  the  body 
for  the  attachment  of  the  cables  leading 
to  the  hydraulic  hoist. 

Another  one  of  the  Roeder  bodies  was 
mounted   on   a   5-ton    Sterling  owned  by 


A  built-up  type  of  cab  as  fitted  on  the 
new  2. ton  Mutual  truck  seen  at  the 
Chicago  show.  The  doors  are  in  two 
separate  parts,  each  of  which  can  be 
opened    Independently   of  the   other 


the  Independent  Salt  Co.,  New  York, 
and  employed  to  deliver  large  and  small 
quantities  of  salt  throughout  the  Metro- 
politan territory.  The  truck  and  the 
body  was  painted  in  pure  white  with  a 
high  finish.  The  body,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  at  the  bottom  of  page  18,  is 
of  the  permanent  top  type  with  sides 
made  up  of  open  horizontal  and  vertical 
stiffeners.  The  body  is  provided  with 
roll  curtains  over  the  front  and  rear 
panels  on  each  side,  the  center  one  being 
a  solid  panel  carrying  the  advertising 
trade-mark  of  the  Independent  company. 
The  cab  and  engine  hood  were  also 
painted  white  with  green  stripings  and 
the  body  frame  and  wheels  also  of  green 
to  correspond. 

Removable  Side  Panels 

Another  novel  body  designed  particu- 
larly for  grocery  concerns  or  warehouse- 
men handling  merchandise  goods  con- 
sisted of  a  side  rack  type  with  top  in 
which  the  center  side  rack  panel  was  re- 
movable. This  body  is  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration in  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  page  18.  As  seen,  low  solid  panels 
are  provided  at  the  bottom  with  the  open 
racks  above.  The  center  removable  panel 
is  provided  with  hooks  on  the  solid  panels 
and  also  on  the  horizontal  side  rack  mem- 
bers. Roll  curtains  are  furnished  in 
three  sections  for  the  full  length  of  the 
body  on  each  side  so  as  to  protect  the 
goods  in  stormy  weather. 

An  Elaborate  Closed  Cab 

The  Packard  truck  on  which  the  body 
mentioned  just  above  was  mounted  was 
also  fitted  with  an  elaborate  closed  cab 
in  which  the  front  corners  were  cham- 
fered off,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  at 
the  top  of  page  19.  Each  of  the 
chamfers  was  provided  with  two  glass 
panels,  the  lower  one  in  each  case  end- 
ing below  the  outer  edge  of  the  engine 
hood.  These  glass  panels  permit  the 
driver  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  front 
fenders  of  the  truck  on  both  sides  with- 
out making  it  necessary  for  him  to  open 
the  cab  to  see  his  way  in  backing  into 
narrow  spaces. 

Each  of  the  cab  doors  is  made  in  two 
parts,  which  are  hinged  separately  so 
that  the  upper  half  containing  the  vnn- 
(low  may  be  opened  independently  of  the 
lower  or  door  member. 
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Part   of   the   fleet    of    Reo    experiment    I    I' ^         :,'..>     .  i    -    .        .1         ■  t.     i      1        ,       n,         1    ■  .    •        .  . 

ful   overland   haulage   line   between  the   Reo  plant   in   Lansing,   Mich.,    and    the    railroads,    boat    line    ( 
Detroit.  The  distance  between  Lansing  and  Detroit  Is  104  nnlles  by  road 


nccess- 
Tkers    In 


Reo  Company  Operates  Own  Overland  Haulage 
Line  to  Get  Incoming  Goods  from  Detroit 

Return  Loads  of  Empty  Oil  Barrels  and  Defective  Castings  Are 
Taken  from  Lansing,  104  Miles  Away  — Cost  35  Cents  per  100  Lb. 


IT  is  a  wise  concern  which  takes  its  own 
advice.  The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  is  in  such  a  position, 
since  it  put  into  operation  last  summer 
and  fall  its  own  overland  haulage  truck 
line  at  the  same  time  it  was  advising 
others  to  do  likewise  in  their  respective 
communities.  The  introduction  of  the 
line  had  a  dual  purpose  in  that  the  Reo 
company  found  it  the  only  method  by 
which  it  could  get  materials  quickly  from 
Detroit  and  at  the  same  time  test  out  an 
experimental  model  of  truck  which  it  ex- 
pected to  manufacture  at  a  later  date. 

Trucks  Give  Quick  Deliveries 

The  route  of  the  line  was  from  Lansing 
to  Detroit,  a  distance  of  104  miles  one 
way,  by  road.  The  route  led  from  Lan- 
sing through  Williamston,  Fowlerville, 
Howell,  Brighton  and  thence  through 
New  Hudson  to  Detroit.  On  other  occa- 
sions a  detour  was  made  from  Brighton 
through  Highland  and  Millford  to  New 
Hudson  and  thence  by  way  of  Nqvi  and 
Farmington  to  Detroit.  The  line  was 
started  during  the  period  of  the  great 
railway  congestion  due  to  the  tremendous 
movement  of  government  material.  Dur- 
.ing  that  period  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  tell  within  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty when  goods  shipped  to  Detroit  by 
railroads  could  be  re-shipped  by  rail  to 
Lansing.  The  Reo  company  had  large 
government  contracts  for  motor  vehicles 
and  particularly  Ordnance  Department 
tractors.  Many  of  the  castings  and  other 
parts  required  in  these  automotive  prod- 
ucts originated  in  Detroit,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  them  reach  the  Lansing 
factory  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  them 


to  be  used  without  delaying  any  of  the 
manufacturing  operations. 

Since  the  company  could  not  get  them 
without  serious  delays  if  it  relied  upon 
the  railroad,  it  decided  to  put  in  its  own 
motor  truck  line.  At  that  time  the  Reo 
company  had  discontinued  the  manufac- 
ture of  its  2-ton  chain-driven  truck  on 
account  of  turning  over  that  truck  plant 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  Government 
tractors.  It  had  on  hand  a  fleet  of  some 
ten  to  twelve  2-  to  3-ton  worm-driven 
trucks  with  which  it  was  experimenting. 
These  vehicles  were  used  to  carry  sup- 
plies in  Lansing  and  it  was  decided  that 
no  better  test  could  be  given  than  by 
running  them  overland  to  Detroit. 

Never  less  than  two  of  the  trucks  made 
the  trip  between  Lansing  and  Detroit 
every  day  of  the  week.  On  some  occa- 
sions four  or  five  were  employed.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
the  trucks  are  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  2-ton  chain-driven  vehicles 
which  the  Reo  company  had  previously 
manufactured  for  many  years.  The  same 
type  of  frame  front  en-d  and  character- 
istic radiator  was  used.  Each  of  the 
trucks  was  equipped  with  an  ordinary 
stake  body  with  side  unloading  gates. 

A  9-Hour  Trip 

The  trucks  left  Lansing  between  G:30 
and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  arrived 
in  Detroit  between  3:30  and  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Each 
truck  was  governed  to  a  speed  of  18  miles 
an  hour,  but  the  conditions  of  the  roads 
and  time  taken  out  for  the  noonday  meal 
made  the  average  speed  about  10  to  11 
miles   an  hour,  or  a  total  time  for  the 


104-mile  trip  of  somewhere  between  9 
and  10  hours.  The  trucks  were  generally 
loaded-up  with  goods  for  the  return  trip 
on  the  same  afternoon  as  they  arrived 
in  Detroit  and  lay  over  until  6:30  the 
following  morning  before  beginning  the 
trip  back  to  Lansing. 

■JThe  goods  moved  from  Detroit  to  Lan- 
sing consisted  of  various  finished  or  semi- 
finished parts  or  tools  made  in  Detroit 
or  shipped  to  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road warehouse  in  Detroit  from  Cleve- 
land, or  received  at  the  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  boat  wharfs  in  Detroit.  On 
the  return  trips  from  Lansing  to  Detroit 
empty  oil  barrels,  defective  eastings,  etc., 
were  carried,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  material  carried  from  Lansing 
equaled  in  weight  that  brought  from  De- 
troit. 

Truck  Rates  High 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  costs, 
it  was  found  that  shipping  by  truck  was 
almost  doiihlp  the  rail  rate  hptwppn  Lan- 
sing and  Pptrnit.  The  one  way  rate  by^ 
railroad  was  17  cent.s  a  hundred  with 
4V^  cents  a  hundred  for  delivery  at  the^ 
Detroit  end,  making  the  total  rail  charge 
21 V^  cents  as  compared  with  a  cost  of 
35  cents  per  hundred  delivered  direct  to 
the  shipping  point  by  means  of  truckg. 

The  excessive  cost  of  Jji.c  txuck_  haul- 
age aa  compare?"  wijth  .the_railroad  was 
to  be  expected,  and  was,  due  in_j)a^  to 
tlie  poor  condition  of  the  roads  a,nd  tg 
the  rel_atively_sm3ll  tflana£.e  carried_jier_ 
trucji.  With  the  Reo  company,  however, 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  cost,  but  rather  of 
obtaining  the  materials  when  needed.  In 
this  respect  the  truck  was  the  only  means 
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available  upon  which  the  company  could 
place  any  reliance,  and  from  this  angle 
the  truck  operation  was  therefore  a  com- 
plete success.  Besides,  it  subjected  the 
trucks  used  in  the  work  to  tests  which 
they  would  receive  under  actual  operat- 
ing conditions.  Perhaps  when  the  roads 
between  Lansing  and  Detroit  are  devel- 
oped to  a  greater  state  of  perfection,  the 
overland  trucking  costs  can  be  greatly 
reduced  to  a  point  more  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  railroad.  It  is  possible  that 
even  at  the  present  time  the  haulage  of 
5-ton  loads  instead  of  2-  to  3-ton  loads 
would  make  the  truck  movement  as  at- 
tractive as  the  rail  shipments  consider- 
ing the  direct  truck  deliveries  with  no 
delays  in  loading  or  unloading  at  either 
end  of  the  line. 

F'iguring  of  Costs 

It  is  interesting  to  determine  how  the 
truck  costs   of   S-'i   cents   n^r    1""    pounds 
between   the   two   cities   were   calciilated, 
This  is  shown  in  the  calculations  as  given 
nn    fhp    tuo    sheets    of    THE    COMMERCIAI. 
Vehicle  Standard  Cost  Keeping  for  Mo- 
tor Trucks  nublished  on  these  two  pages. 
fThe  trucks  averaged  from  8  to  10  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  with  average  loads 
of  4900  pounds,  or  almost  2%  tons.     The 
)  driver  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  36  cents 
/  an  hour.    Tires  cost  2  cents  a  mile,  those 
on  the  front  being  36  by  4  in.  and  those 
on  the  rear  36  by  7  in.     A  charge  per 
day  of  $1.90  for  each  truck  is  also  in- 
cluded to  take  care  of  the  driver's  room 
and  supper  when  he  remained  over  night 
in  Detroit.     The  truck  and  its  body  was 
valued  at  $3,000,  so  that  the  interest  on 
the   investment  at  6  per  cent  amounted 
to  60  cents  a  day.     Depreciation  on  the 
vehicle  and  body  was  figured  at  $1  a  day, 
or  approximately  1  cent  a  mile.  The  total 
cost    of    truck    operation    per    day    was 
j  $16.54.  A  total  average  poundage  hauled 
I  one   way   per   truck   per   trip   was   4,900 
\  over  a  period  of  several  months,  so  that 
I  the   actual   cost   per    100    pounds    moved 
^  was  35  cents. 

Profits  Must  Be  Added 

Any  concern  interested  in  operating  a 
motor  truck  haulage  line  over  the  same 
rpule  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost 
of  35  CPnts  p^r  l(')n  pnunris  ifi  TTlf  "^'^  *^;^^ 
truck  operating  charges  and  does  not  in-. 
elude  any  overhead  expense,  mijinev  for 
{vromotion  work,  advertising  or  profits. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  success- 
ful motor  truck  company  must  practical- 
ly double  the  cost  of  truck  operation  per 
100  pounds  in  order  to  safeguard  itself 
against  loss  by  including  charges  for  the 
various  items  mentioned  above.  If  this 
were  done  with  the  small  size  of  truck 
used,  the  paying  rate  per  100  pounds 
would  be  70  cents,  or  almost  three  and 
one-half  times  the  rail  cost.  These  rail 
costs,  however,  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
creased so  that  the  truck  and  rail 
charges  will  be  more  nearly  equal. 

Four  Trips  of  225  Miles  Each 
The  Reo  company  al-so  made  four  over- 
land trips  from  Lansing  to  the  plant  of 
the  Remy  Electric  Co.  in  Anderson,  Ind. 
The  run  between  these  two  points  is  225 
miles  and  the  truck  took  5  days  for  the 
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complete  return  trip.  The  runs  were 
made  during  last  spring,  when  the  roads 
were  in  very  poor  condition.  The  ma- 
terial carried  to  Anderson  consisted  of 
parts  turned  out  by  the  Reo  company 
and  empty  packing  boxes.  Return  loads 
were  hauled,  the  goods  on  the  run  back 
to  Lansing  being  finished  products  used 
on  the  Reo  vehicles. 

Trucks  Speedier  Than  Railroads 


The  express  rate  between  the  two  cities. 
was  $1.75  per  100  and  the  freight 
rate  90  cents.  By  trucks  the  cost  was. 
$1.32  a  100  pounds,  or  midway  between 
the  freight  and  express  charges.  It  took, 
however,  from  10  days  to  2  weeks  to  get 
goods  between  Anderson  and  Lansing  by 
railroad  freight  and  about  the  same  time 
for  express  shipments.  Compared  with 
these  disproportionate  shipping  periods, 
in  view  of  the  small  mileage  covered, 
the  time  of  truck  delivery  of  2%  days 
one  way  was  from  one-auarter  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  railroad  time  by  eithej 
freight  or  express. 

The  Reo  line  between  Lansing  and  De- 
troit is  only  one  of  the  few  which  began 
operation  in  the  lower  peninsula  area 
of    Michigan    during    1918.      The    Inter- 
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City  Trucking  Service  operates  a  fleet  of 
3-ton  Denby  trucks  between  Detroit  and 
Flint,  a  total  distance  of  68  miles.  The 
charge  per  100  pounds  either  way  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Flint  is  65  cents,  or 
approximately  1  cent  per  100  pounds  per 
mile.  This  charge,  of  course,  includes 
all  items  entered  into  the  operation  of 
the  trucking  company,  including  actual 
truck  charges,  office  plant,  overhead  ex- 
pense, advertising  and  profits.  It  checks 
up  very  well  with  the  Reo  costs,  which, 
as  pointed  out  above,  would  have  been 
70  cents  a  100  pounds  exclusive  of  the 
profits.  If  10  cents  a  100  pounds  profit 
had  been  added,  the  cost  would  have  been 
78  cents  a  100  pounds. 

Short  Distance  Rates 

The  rates  for  shorter  distances  are 
slightly  greater  per  mile  than  is  the  totkl 
all-way  rate  between  Flint  and  Detroit. 
For  instance,  from  the  Detroit  end,  the 
rate  to  Royal  Oak,  13  miles,  is  20  cents 
per  100  pounds;  to  Birmingham,  17 
miles,  20  cents,  and  to  Clarkston,  35 
miles,  35  cents.  From  the  exact  1  cent 
a  100  pounds  rate  to  Clarkston  the  rate 
to  Flint  drops  slightly  below  the  1  cent 
a  100  pounds  ratio. 
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Michigan  Truck  Lines  Use 
Common  Warehouse 

(Continued  from   page   9) 

means  of  motor  trucks.  The  complete 
run  of  (i8  miles  between  Detroit  and  Flint 
is  made  within  6Vi  hours,  including  the 
stops  made  along  the  road.  This  is  at 
an  average  of  slightly  over  10  miles  an 
hour.  The  rates  charged  avcraire  about 
1  cent  a  mile  per  100  pounds,  which  is 
sufficient  to  cover  all  charges,  including 
the  truck  operating  costs,  insurance,  pro- 
motion work,  overhead  expenses  and 
profits.  Early  last  fall  the  Inter-City 
company  hauled  on  an  average  of  6.^  tons 
of  machine  castings  a  week  from  Owosso 
to  Flint  at  $4  a  ton. 

The  Overland  Motor  Express  Co. 
operates  a  3-ton  Denby  as  an  individual 
truck  and  another  with  a  6-ton  semi- 
trailer. The  truck  rate  for  the  run  to 
Saginaw  is  75  cents  a  100  pounds  as 
compared  with  85  cents  a  100  pounds  by 
railway  express.  The  company  also  re- 
ceives shipments  from  Saginaw  for  De- 
troit and  routes  them  either  through  the 
Inter-City  Trucking  Service  or  the  H.  A. 
Ward  Company. 


Two    of    the    Reo    overl.md    fleet    loaded    to    fl 
way  back  to   Detrc 

The  Ward  .route  between  Flint  and  De- 
troit runs  through  Fenton,  Holly,  Rose 
Center,  Clyde,  Highland,  Millford,  New 
Hudson,  Northville,  Novi,  Farmington 
and  Redford.  The  length  of  the  haul 
along  this  route  is  78  miles  as  compared 
with  ()8  miles  as  by  the  more  direct  route 
of  the  Inter-City  Trucking  Service.     The 
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The   Reo  costs  are  put  down   on  the  above  forms  of  THE  COMMERCIAL   VEHICLE 
Standard   Cost   Keeping   System  for   Motor  Tru<:ks.     The  two  sheets   make  a  complete 

record  showing  the  cost  to  be  35  cents  per  100  lb.   between  the  two  points 


tl    capacity    with    heavy    castings    on    their 
oit  from   Lansing 

through  rates  to  Flint,  however,  are  the 
same,  (i5  cents,  even  though  one  route  is 
10  miles  longer  than  the  other.  This 
uniformity  of  rates  was  established  by 
agreement  between  the  two  companies. 

The  truck  fleet  of  the  Ward  company 
is  made  up  of  two  5-ton  Hall  trucks  and 
three  S'/o-ton  Packards.  The  trucks  alter- 
nate between  the  two  cities.  For  in- 
stance, while  the  Halls  are  leaving  P^lint, 
the  Packards  are  departing  from  Detroit. 
This  means  that  almost  equal  loads  start 
from  each  terminal  simultaneously.  Cast- 
ings consigned  to  the  Chevrolet  plant  in 
Flint  compose  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
northbound  load.  The  castings  are  picked 
up  at  the  docks  along  the  Detroit  River, 
where  they  are  discharged  from  the 
boats  bringing  them  from  Cleveland  and 
points  further  East.  On  the  southbound 
runs  food  products,  dry  goods,  drugs  and 
miscellaneous  articles  arc  carried. 

How  the  Start  Was  .Made 

The  manner  in  which  the  Inter-City 
and  the  Ward  companies  got  a  start  in 
the  business  is  interesting.  Both  con- 
cerns solicited  business  along  the  routes 
by  the  aid  of  motor  cars.  Folders  of 
printed  matter  were  left  at  every  pros- 
pective shipper's  place  of  business  when 
he  was  visited.  The  Inter-City  company 
obtained  its  first  large  contract,  which 
more  than  covered  its  initial  cost,  from 
a  large  munition  factory  in  Flint.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Ward  company  started  in 
business  on  the  strength  of  a  contract 
secured  from  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Car 
Co.  of  Flint.  In  each  case  the  initial 
contracts  provided  sufficient  business  to 
enable  the  trucks  to  be  run  at  a  profit, 
even  though  capacity  loads  were  not  car- 
ried on  every  trip.  This  ability  to  carry 
more  goods  enabled  the  companies  to 
pick  up  various  classes  of  goods  at  points 
along  the  line. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  followed  by 
the  Rural  Motor  Express  Company  run- 
ning between  Lansing  and  Flint,  the 
trucks  of  the  Inter-City  and  Ward  com- 
panies run  clear  through  and  stop  over- 
night at  the  end  of  the  line,  returning 
the  following  morning.  In  cases  where 
the  Ward  trucks  have  to  stand  over- 
night under  loads,  the  axles  of  the  truck 
are  jacked  up  by  the  driver  before  he 
leaves  the  garage. 
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S.A.  E.   Discusses  Truck   Engineering— Use  of 
Pneumatics  —  Maintaining  Army  Trucks 

Papers  by  Cornelius  T.  Myers,  G.  E.  Randies  and  B.  B.  Bachman 
Deal  with  Subjects  of  Great  Importance  to  the  Trade  Generally 


THREE  papers  covering  truck  subjects  were  presented 
recently  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Sec- 
tion, Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  Coriii>lius  T.  Myers, 
consulting  engineer,  Avenel,  N.  J.,  presented  a  general  sum- 
mary of  truck  engineering  development;  B.  B.  Bachman  gave 
a  paper  on  pneumatic  tires  and  trucks,  and  G.  E.  Randies, 
until  recently  director.  Division  of  Maintenance,  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  told  of  some  of  the  problems  in  keeping  40,000 
army  motor  trucks  in  operation. 

Mr.  Bachman  reached  some  important  conclusions  in  the 
field  of  the  pneumatic  tire  for  the  motor  truck.  He  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  for  vehicles  up  to  1500  lb.  capacity  pneu- 
matic tires  only  are  proper.  From  2000  to  3000  lb.  inclusive 
there  is  a  strongly  marked  tendency  toward  pneumatics  which 
it  is  believed  will  develop  continuously.  On  the  2  and  2% -ton 
trucks  they  are  just  making  an  appearance,  and  are  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  while  on  the  larger  size  there  is 
practically  no  evidence  apparent  that  the  heavy  pneumatics 
will  be  used.  The  reasons  given  for  these  conclusions  were 
taken  up  definitely  in  Mr.  Bachman's  paper. 

The  subject  is  one  of  intense  importance  because  of  the 
growing  use  of  motor  trucks  for  long-distance  carrying. 
Furthermore,  as  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  is  a  factor  in  the 
decrease  of  gasoline  consumption,  and  also  lessens  the  de- 
preciation of  roads,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  at 
the  present  time,  when  both  the  fuel  and  road  problems  are 
being  given  as  close  as  possible  study  both  independently  and 
as  co-related  matters. 

Room  for  Detail  Improvement 
Cornelius  T.  Myers  covered  a  broad  field  in  his  paper,  this 
being  in  many  ways  a  result  of  his  varied  experiences,  in- 
cluding that  in  the  design  of  the  Class  B  truck.  Mr.  Myers 
stated  frequently  that  while  we  have  fairly  satisfactory  de- 
velopment along  many  lines  of  truck  construction  there  is 
a  great  necessity  for  detail  improvement.  Digesting  his  re- 
marks, they  covered  the  following  points: 

One  of  the  phases  of  truck  design  which  has  not  been 
given  all  the  attention  which  it  deserves  is  that  of  accessi- 
bility. In  a  very  large  number  of  instances  the  question 
of  cost  of  construction  vs.  accessibility  comes  up,  and  the 
decision  is  not  always  in  favor  of  the  accessible  method  of 
construction.  Mr.  Myers  made  a  plea  for  simplicity,  stating 
that  this  not  only  resulted  in  fewer  parts  but  also  in  more 
accessibility.  He  mentioned  a  certain  concern  in  New  York 
which  is  a  large  buyer  of  motor  trucks  which  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  removing  from  the  trucks  several  parts  which  in  its 
opinion  are  superfluous  and  selling  them  to  other  users  of 
the  same  make  of  truck. 

Comfort  for  the  driver  is  a  highly  essential  matter  in 
truck  design,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  trucks 
are  operated  for  much  longer  spaces  of  time  than  passenger 
cars;  and  furthermore,  they  must  be  out  in  all  sorts  of 
inclement  weather.  The  driver  is  compelled,  during  his 
attention  to  his  duties,  to  exert  a  tremendous  amount  of 
nervous  energy,  and  for  the  general  safety  of  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  streets,  and  for  the  general  good  of  the  appa- 
ratus handled,  as  much  should  be  done  as  possible  to  relieve 
the  driver  of  mental  strains. 

Mr.  Myers  touched  for  a  moment  on  the  gain  in  speed  pos- 
sible with  the  use  of  giant  pneumatics.  The  further  use  of 
these,  he  predicted,  would  result  in  more  attention  on  the  part 
of  designers  to  the  layout  of  the  brake  and  steering.     The 


speed  proposition,  however,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  impor- 
tance when  it  is  realized  that  for  real  efficiency  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  trucks  moving.  The  faster  the  average 
speed  the  better  paying  is  the  truck.  The  average  speed  in 
taking  into  consideration  the  entire  period  over  which  the 
trucks  operate  is  not  only  governed  by  the  time  it  spends  on 
the  road  but  also  what  is  lost  by  waiting  or  by  overhauling. 
According  to  the  author,  the  cost  of  transportation  by  truck 
should  be  put  first  and  the  cost  of  the  truck  next.  That  is, 
in  laying  out  a  truck  transportation  system  the  first  cost  of 
the  truck  should  be  figured  not  as  standing  alone  but  as  being 
only  part  of  the  entire  problem  of  determining  exactly  what 
truck  transportation  is  costing  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  or 
fleet  of  vehicles.  This  is  a  broad  gaged  method  of  calculating 
the  value  of  the  truck  or  fleet  of  trucks  to  the  owner,  but  one 
which  is  forgotten  frequently  by  the  truck  purchaser. 

In  the  design  of  a  truck  it  is  very  often  possible  to  combine 
units  so  that  there  are  parts  with  double  and  triple  functions. 
This  results  in  a  reduction  in  weight  and  increase  in  sim- 
plicity, and  often  because  of  the  combination  of  functions 
a  designer  is  enabled  to  allow  a  greater  factor  of  safety  and 
still  have  finally  a  lighter  part. 

Suggests  Improvements  in  Construction 

In  taking  up  details  of  construction,  Mr.  Myers  pointed  out 
several  directions  in  which  future  improvements  in  truck  con- 
struction are  necessary.  Better  cooling  systems  are  re- 
quired, and  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  look  into  the  de- 
sign of  radiators,  to  see  if  they  cannot  be  lightened,  as  a  great 
amount  of  weight  over  the  front  axle  results  in  making  the 
truck  hard  to  steer.  Spring  suspensions  can  also  be  improved. 
The  use  of  longer  springs  is  increasing,  but  lubrication  of 
the  spring  eyes  is  often  faulty;  in  fact,  he  stated  many  spring 
breakages  are  directly  traceable  to  the  neglect  of  oiling  the 
spring  eyes.  This  causes  the  bearing  at  this  point  to  seize, 
giving  an  action  which  overstresses  the  main  leaf,  allowing 
it  to  break. 

Hearty  approval  is  being  given  the  use  of  oil  fittings  in- 
stead of  grease,  but  one  of  the  criticisms  offered  on  this 
method  of  lubrication  is  that  the  oil  fittings,  in  many  cases, 
admit  dirt  and  water.  They  are  also  very  frequently  of  such 
construction  that  they  are  apt  to  be  knocked  off  and  broken. 

The  magazine  system  of  oiling  the  spring  brackets,  as  util- 
ized on  the  Class  B  truck,  was  explained  in  detail,  and  was 
shown  to  have  worked  out  generally  satisfactorily  except  at 
one  minor  point,  which  is  readily  corrected.  This  is  in  the 
use  of  too  close  a  fit  of  the  wick,  in  the  case  of  the  front 
springs.  When  his  wick  is  too  loose  the  oil  rapidly  siphons 
from  the  reservoir,  thus  emptying  it,  and  necessitates  the 
renewal  of  the  wick,  giving  it  a  tighter  fit. 

As  an  example  of  the  real  influence  of  this  method  of  oil 
lubrication  on  ease  of  spring  suspension  Mr.  Myers  mentioned 
a  truck  utilized  in  transporting  berries  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  stated  that  in  this  work  the  trucks  using  the  magazine 
oiled  suspension  were  allowed  an  increased  rate  per  crate 
owing  to  the  easier  suspension,  which  prevented  injury  to  the 
delicate  berries. 

There  are  other  points  on  the  chassis  which  should  be  lubri- 
cated in  some  way  more  closely,  like  the  spring  brackets,  just 
described.  These  are  such  inaccessible  points  as  the  brake 
rocker  mechanism,  and  so  forth,  which  are  seldom  touched, 
but  which  would  probably  be  lubricated  more  consistently 
were  it  necessary  to  renew  the  supply  in  the  reservoir  but 
once  in  two  or  three  months. 
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Axles  are  generally  good,  according  to  Mr.  Myers,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  look  further  into  the  matter  of  unsprung 
weight  and  see  if  more  cannot  be  done  in  this  respect.  The 
paper  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  time  has  now  come 
to  build  for  future  development  and  permanent  business. 
Mr.  Myers  cited  the  apf)eal  for  higher  standards  of  quality 
voiced  by  an  article  by  H.  M.  Swetland,  president  of  the 
Class  .Journal  Company,  in  an  article  in  Automotive  Indus- 
tries for  January  23. 

Keeping  Army  Trucks  in  Operation 

Systematized  maintenance  in  the  ai-my  had  reached  a  high 
state  of  development  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  This  is 
made  evident  by  the  report  given  by  Mr.  Randies  on  keeping 
40,000  army  motor  trucks  in  operation. 

Obviously,  keeping  in  repair  40,000  trucks,  motorcycles, 
and  any  other  motor  equipment  coming  under  the  care  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  meant  processing,  standardiza- 
tion and  quantity-production  methods.  The  maintenance  divi- 
sion of  the  corps  adopted  methods  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  foremost  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  coun- 
try. Motor  experts  were  called  on  to  give  the  results  of  their 
experience,  and  their  advice  adapted  to  that  of  army  men 
who  had  observed  motor  transportation  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. These  men  brought  together  the  best  practices,  elim- 
inated the  faulty,  and  kept  those  that  had  stood  the  test. 
They  picked  the  best  standards  and  established  definite  limits 
to  work  to.  Accuracy  was  adapted  to  production.  A  system 
of  thorough  inspection  of  every  part  was  established  and  the 
final  test  made  practically  error-proof. 

In  the  standardized  repairshops  the  vehicle  receives  a  com- 
plete rebuilding  in  all  of  its  parts,  including  engine,  trans- 
mission, body,  upholstery,  electrical  apparatus,  etc.,  and  when 
finished,  barring  hidden  flaws  in  some  of  the  parts  not  re- 
placed, it  has  at  least  the  original  capacity,  and  in  many 
cases  is  capable  of  greater  length  of  service  than  when  new. 
The  work,  from  the  time  the  vehicle  reaches  the  dead  line 
until  it  passes  through  its  process  of  rebuilding,  is  on  the 
progressive  system.  In  fact,  in  this  plan  modern  manufac- 
turing methods  are  applied  to  repair  work. 

The  schedule  and  routing  department  from  the  time  a  truck 
or  other  motor  vehicle  arrives  in  the  storage  yard,  or  "dead 
line"  of  a  mechanical  repairshop,  keeps  a  record  of  it.  As 
soon  as  it  is  assigned  a  position  in  the  storage  yard  the 
arrival  is  noted  in  the  production  and  schedule  office  and  a 
record  is  made  of  the  truck  make,  manufacturer's  number, 
job  number,  and  United  States  truck  number.  It  is  then 
surveyed  and  inspected  by  the  survey  board,  which  reports 
on  the  condition  of  the  truck  and  recommends  either  rebuild- 
ing or  salvage. 

This  report,  approved  by  the  shop  commander,  is  the  basis 
of  the  repair  instructions.  An  identification  memorandum 
is  issued  by  the  production  department  to  the  battery  repair- 
shop,  advising  that  the  truck  is  on  the  "dead  line." 

This  shop  removes  the  battery  from  the  trucks,  puts  it  in 
A-1  shape,  holding  it  until  the  overhauled  truck  is  ready  for 
test.  When  the  chassis-bay  foreman  has  space  for  another 
job  the  production  department  assigns  the  truck  to  a  vacant 
stall  in  the  chassis  bay.  All  these  stalls  are  numbered  con- 
secutively, and  the  truck  is  tagged  with  its  stall  number. 

A  memorandum  is  then  sent  to  all  the  departments,  bearing 
truck  make,  manufacturer's  number,  job  number,  United 
States  truck  number  and  stall  number.  Every  department 
then  has  full  data  on  any  unit  which  may  come  to  it,  identi- 
fied only  by  its  staff  number. 

All  Units  Tagged  as  Removed 

As  the  various  units  are  removed  they  are  tagged  with 
the  stall  number  and  placed  on  trailers  in  the  center  aisle 
of  the  bay.  These  trailers  are  picked'  up  by  tractors  and 
taken  to  the  distributing  point  in  the  main  aisle,  whence 
they  are  moved  to  their  respective  shops  to  be  overhauled. 
The  engine,  transmission  and  drive  shaft,  rear  axle,  brake, 
front  axle  and  steering  column  all  go  into  the  general  over- 
haul and  machine  shop.  Each  part  is  tagged  with  a  metal 
tag  bearing  the  stall  number.  Parts  coming  from  repair  are 
inspected  before  being  sent  back  to  the  stall.  New  parts  are 
also   inspected.     After   the   engine,   transmission    and   other 


units  are  put  together  in  the  sub-assembly  and  final  assem- 
bly departments  they  are  returned  by  trailer  and  tractor  to 
the  stall  from  which  they  originally  came.  The  truck  is  put 
together  again  by  the  same  gang  that  tore  it  down. 

Organization  of  Division  of  Maintenance 

The  final  test  is  thorough  and  intended  to  check  i-epairs. 
It  is  given  by  a  separate  department  and  a  group  of  men 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  repairing.  The  tested 
and  approved  truck  goes  back  into  service  as  good  as  new, 
and  probably  in  better  condition  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
trucks  repaired  in  civil  life. 

The  maintenance  division  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  is 
organized  for  overhauling  and  rebuilding  motor  equipment  in 
the  United  States  and  to  supply  parts,  tools  and  personnel  of 
mechanical  repair  units  for  overseas  service.  Maintenance 
repairs  in  the  field  are  made  by  service  park  units  which 
are  mobile,  or  semi-mobile,  and  consist  of  thirty-five  men  with 
equipment.  These  units  can  be  taken  into  the  field,  close 
behind  the  lines,  where  repairs  can  be  made  as  the  emergency 
demands. 

Mechanical  repairshops  for  overhauling  in  the  United  States 
are  standard  in  size,  equipment  and  personnel.  Each  is 
housed  in  a  building  of  thoroughly  modern,  fireproof,  con- 
crete construction,  so  planned  that  considerable  extensions 
can  be  made  without  disturbing  the  original  floor  arrange- 
ment. The  original  unit  is  497  feet  square,  providing  space 
to  carry  on  120  truck  overhaul  jobs  at  one  time. 

Within  this  enclosure  is  assembled  equipment  for  com- 
pletely rebuilding  any  style  of  motor  vehicle.  The  men  are 
so  organized  in  all  departments  that  the  work  is  under- 
studied all  the  way  through;  they  are  equipped  with  hand 
tool  kits  which  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  their  equipment 
as  a  rifle  is  for  an  infantryman.  The  tool  kits  have  been 
standardized  for  various  classes  of  work  and  give  each  man 
the  necessary  tools  for  the  job  to  which  he  is  assigned  and 
more  or  less  confine  his  activities  so  that  he  will  work  as 
instructed. 

Pneumatic  Tires  on  Trucks 

The  most  pertinent  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with 
determining  the  feasibility  of  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  are 
probably  these: 

(1)  On  what  sizes  of  trucks  can  they  be  used? 

(2)  In  what  class  of  service? 

(3)  On  what  kinds  of  roads? 

(4)  What  advantages  are  obtained? 

(5)  What  disadvantages  become  evident? 

(6)  Will  it  be  necessary  to  radically  modify  truck  con- 
struction to  use  pneumatic  tires  most  economically? 

From  the  available  data  it  would  seem  to  he  safe  to  say 
that  for  vehicles  up  to  1500-Ib.  capacity  pneumatic  tires  only 
are  proper.  From  2000  to  3000  lb.  inclusive  there  is  a  strongly 
marked  tendency  toward  pneumatics,  and  on  two-  to  two  and 
one-half-ton  trucks  they  are  just  making  an  appearance,  while 
on  the  larger  sizes  there  is  practically  no  evidence  apparent 
from  this  source.  We  have  all  seen  large  trucks  of  three, 
four  and  possibly  five  tons'  capacity  with  pneumatic  equip- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  makers  are  not  listing  them  would 
indicate  that  the  proposition  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  pneumatic  tire  are  numer- 
ous. Some  of  these  claims  are  so  obviously  correct  as  to 
need  practically  no  discussion;  others  are  open  to  consider- 
able question.  Also,  as  with  every  matter  of  this  sort,  the 
answer  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  any  one  factor  in  the 
problem,  but  after  the  bearing  which  each  factor  has  upon 
all  the  others  has  been  given  consideration. 

The  claims  of  advantage  which  are  made  may  be  listed  as 
follows:  (1)  Reduction  in  mechanical  repairs,  (2)  Increase 
in  permissible  speed,  (3)  Decrease  in  gasoline  consumption, 
(4)  Decrease  in  oil  consumption,  (5)  Less  fatigue  for  •men, 
(6)  Lessened  depreciation  of  roads  and  (7)  greater  tractive 
ability. 

The  reduction  of  mechanical  troubles  can  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  almost  without  comment,  but  a  point  to  be  considered  is 
that  while  the  net  trouble  is  reduced  it  is  apt  to  change  in 
characer  owing  to  the  greater  engine  speeds  attained  when 
pneumatics  are  used. 
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Concrete  Roads  with  Proper  Foundations 

Increase  Motor  Truck  Efficiency 


This  Wayne  County.  Michigan,  concrete  road,  together  with  the  motor  truck,  enabled 

Henry   Ford  to  carry  thousands  of  men  quickly  and  economically  to  and  from   his  big 

shipbuilding   plant   near   Detroit 


MOTOR  trucks  are  fast  motorizing 
America.  They  are  pushing  out  into 
the  rural  districts,  achieving  economic 
victories  against  the  odds  of  uneven 
roads,  and  by  this  achievement  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  are  foreshadowing  still 
greater  economic  victories  when  all  ob- 
stacles in  the  road  shall  have  been  re- 
moved and  the  roadbed  made  permanent. 
Serviceable  as  the  motor  truck  is  in 
the  face  of  odds,  it  cannot  hope  to  further 
increase  its  serviceability  to  any  great 
extent  until  existing  road  conditions  are 
improved.  The  motor  vehicle  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  can  toward  maximum  useful- 
ness on  old  types  of  road,  and  the  manu- 
facturer, to  increase  his  sales,  is  now 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  aiding 
in  the  improvement  of  the  roadbed  rather 
than  making  improvements  in  the  vehicle. 
By  aiding  in  roadbuilding  the  manu- 
facturer will  be  helping  the  user  buy  in- 
surance against  restricted  hauls  and  bad 
weather,  and  thus  increase  prospects  for 
the  use  of  his  product,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  user  will  profit  by  reduced  fuel 
cost,  lessened  tire  expense  and  lengthened 
life  of  his  investment. 

Both  maker  and  user  are  therefore 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
further  economies  in  truck  operatlogjarie 
only  possible  with  road  improvement. 
And  having  arrived  at  the  only  remain- 
ing  obstacle  to  the  full  use  of  the  truck — 
the  roadbed — the  selection  of  the  type  of 
surface  that  will  give  the  vehicle  the 
greatest  latitude  in  weight  and  speed 
without  excessive  wear  on  the  road  be- 
comes of  tlie  utmost  importance.  If,  as 
U.  S.  Food  Administrator  Hoover  says, 
50  per  cent  of  our  farm  products  is 
wasted   because   of   slow  hauling,   more 


will  be  wasted  if  we  add  to  the  farm 
products  waste  the  additional  waste  of 
costly  mistakes  in  the  building  of  roads 
that  go  to  pieces  quickly  under  a  denser 
and  heavier  traffic. 

Mission  of  the   Concrete   Road 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  main 
point,  the  concrete  road  and  its  mission. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  always,  in  con- 
sidering the  various  types  of  road,  that 
with  the  exception  of  cement,  which  is 
only  a  small  part,  the  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  concrete  road, 
stone,  sand  and  water,  are  near  at  hand 
in  most  localities,  and  that  in  this  sense 
the  concrete  road  is  a  true  community 
product.  No  other  type  of  durable  road 
surface  so  nearly  approaches  all  home 
construction.  The  concrete  road  is  a 
valuable  by-product  of  nature,  a  use  in 
its  construction  of  practically  otherwise 
useless  material  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
when  put  together  in  accordance  with 
modern  engineering  practice  it  then 
enters  upon  a  period  of  lasting  service. 
So  that,  in  the  use  of  nature's  idle  ma- 
terial found  nearest  at  hand,  the  taxpay- 
ers' interests  are  conserved,  a  point  also 
to  keep  in  mind  because  every  taxpayer  is 
a  community  stockholder.  Whether  he 
rides  or  walks,  buys  two  eg.gs  and  car- 
ries them  home,  or  orders  a  case  deliv- 
ered, he  votes  the  same  amount  of  citizen 
stock  in  the  road  as  the  manufacturer 
who  make  motor  vehicles  by  the  minute, 
or  the  neighbor  who  may  own  a  whole 
fleet  of  trucks.  Therefore,  when  you  go 
to  him  and  say:  "We  are  going  to  use 
home  material  on  this  job,  and  when  we 
get  through  with  it  there  will  be  no  trou- 
ble  in   getting  to   market,  and   no   more 


In  Most  States  Concrete 

Highway  Is  Built  with 

Local  Material  with 

the  Exception  of 

the  Cement 

By  H.   Colin  Campbell 


big  road  repair  bills,"  you  will  have  his 
co-operation. 

That  road  repair  burdens  are  lifted 
from  the  taxpayer  where  concrete  is 
adopted  as  the  standard  surface  has  been 
proved  repeatedly  bv  experience.  The 
latest  instance  comes  from  Wayne  County, 
Mich.,  where,  under  the  direction  of  Ed- 
ward N.  Hines,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Road  Commissioners,  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  concrete  roads  has  been  built.  In 
the  twelfth  annual  report  of  that  board 
this  statement  is  made: 

"Following  the  precedent  established 
last  year,  we  do  not  recommend  the 
levying  of  a  county  road  tax  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  purposes  for 
our  1918-1919  season.  Through  the 
moneys  received  as  "Wayne  County's 
share  of  motor  license  fees  we  will  have 
enough  funds  available  to  properly  and 
adequately  maintain  all  roads  previously 
improved,  together  with  such  new  con- 
struction work  as  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  food  production,  to  facilitate 
traffic  between  the  farmer,  the  market 
and  the  consumer,  to  provide  a  suitable 
and  satisfactory  highway  for  our  numer- 
ous war  industries  in  and  around  De- 
troit, and  to  serve  other  military  pur- 
poses. The  type  and  quality  of  the 
roads  improved  by  this  Commission  is  of 
such  a  nature  (concrete)  that  the  funds 
realized  from  motor  licen.se  fees  are  much 
greater  than  are  necessary-  for  mainte- 
nance  purposes." 

As  every  motor  vehicle  manufacturer 
and  dealer  knows,  sales  prospects  increase 
as  shipping  areas  are  widened,  making 
the  purchase  of  self-propelled  vehicles 
necessary  if  the  additional  marketing 
points  thus  opened  are  to  be  placed  within 
practical  reach  of  the  farm.  And  if  this 
practical  reach  is  to  be  maintained  every 
day  in  the  year  the  roads  will  be  built 
of  concrete. 

The  extent  to  which  motor  vehicles 
widen  the  shipping  range  of  communities 
is  shown  by  some  very  interesting  facts 
gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
.Vgriculture,  facts  which  should  be  on  the 
tip  of  every  motor  vehicle  salesman's 
tongue.  And  we  might  remark,  paren- 
thetically, that  any  salesman  with  a  good 
vehicle  who  thinks  that  he  is  merely 
putting  over  a  sale  when  he  sells  a  motor 
vehicle  is  putting  one  over  on  himself 
in  not  fully  appreciating  his  own  work, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  so  long 
as  50  per  cent  of  what  we  grow  is  wasted 
by  slow  hauling,  it  will  be  not  only  the 
salesman's  job  but  his  duty  to  sell  trucks. 

Going  back  to  the  facts  brought  out  by 
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concrete    road    near 
of  lumber  by 


Spokaie,    Wash.,    aided    materially    in    the    huge 
motor  trucks  in  that  territory  for  war  purposes 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  com- 
parison between  nmt^r  tmrl.-  nnH  wao-nn 
h'auling   it  was   found  that   the   average 
[range  of  the  motor  trucVc  haul  to  ship- 
I  ping  points  is  11.3  miles,  making  3.4  trips 
I  per   day    as   against   9    miles   by   wagon 
[making  only  1.2  trips  per  day.     The  cost 
[of   hauling   per    ton-mile    was    found    to 
average  15  cents  by  motor  truck  against 
1 30  cents  by  wagon.     These   figures   are 
I  based    upon    1918    hauling    on    ordinary 
'roads.     With   resistance   to   traction   re- 
moved to  a  minimum  by  concrete  roads, 
even  the  15  cents  per  ton-mile  cost  would 
be    still    further   reduced    by   the    motor 
truck,    to    say    nothing    of    the    greater 
number  of  marketing  points  that  would 
be    brought    within    practical,    every-day 
range  of  the  farmer. 

It's  a   Long   Road! 

These  facts  are  so  clear  to  everyone 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  space  to  repeat  them  here,  but  un- 
fortunately it  takes  about  as  many  "little 
drops  of  water"  to  wash  mud  out  of  the 
road  and  keep  it  out  as  it  does  to  wear 


out  a  rock.  We  have  this  consolation, 
however,  that  it  is  a  long  road  that  has 
no  turn  in  public  opinion,  and  that  opin- 
ion is  now  turning  to  the  economy  of 
hard,  permanent  roads,  as  was  shown  by 
the  voters  of  Illinois  iirnl  P<'"rigylv.<niu. 
who  on  Nov.  r,  voted  a  total  of  $110.000-- 
000  for  road  building. 

No  Saturation  Point 

When  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturer 
and  his  dealers  shall  have  exhausted 
their  individual  prospects — that  is,  sales 
among  the  smaller  users  of  trucks — they 
will  still  be  on  the  edge  of  a  much  larger 
field,  the  field  upon  which  the  rural  motor 
express  is  now  entering  as  fast  as  the 
condition  of  the  roads  will  permit. 

The  prediction  has  been  made  that, 
given  a  rigid,  wide  and  permanent  road- 
bed, the  gasoline  engine  and  motor  truck 
will  revolutionize  transportation.  In  this 
transformation  lies  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
highway  equipment.  Already  the  manu- 
facture of  such  equipment  has  become  one 
of    the    amazing    developments    of    the 
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decade,  a  development  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  roadbed  over  which 
the   new  equipment   is   operated.      Some 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  field  now 
opening  to  the  motor  vehicle  may  be  had 
when  we  stop  to  consider  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  highway  mileage  exceeds  rail- 
'.  ay    mileage    by    2,220,482    miles,    that 
highway    building    is    beginning    where 
lilway  building  left  off,  and  that  already 
111"   public   owns   its   own   right  of  way, 
Aliich  needs  only  to  be  surfaced  with  a 
igid,  durable  material  to  hasten  the  full 
i<e  of  the  new  freight  carrier. 

Standardize   Roads   First 

But  there  is  one  fact  as  hard  as  con- 
lete  itself:  the  fact  that  no  standardized! 
rate  for  hauling  can  be   made  until   the] 
(ladbed  is  standardized.     The  rate  con- 
iiision,    which    bars    truck    freight    lines  ( 
1  lom    reaping    the    full    harvest    which j 
awaits  them,  only  emphasizes  the  need  of) 
building  a  type  of  roadbed  that  will  elimi- 
nate the  element  of  chance  in  reaching  a 
given  point  within   a  given  time  with  a 
maximum  load. 

Moreover,  it  is  one  thing  fo:  a  shipper 
to  waste  his  own  time  and  fuel,  but  when 
the  rural  motor  express  must  include  a 
charge  to  cover  a  fuel  waste  of  200  per 
cent  in  excess  of  what  would  be  consumed 
if  the  roadbed  were  right,  the  situation 
is  altogether  different.  The  reason  for 
that  excess  charge  must  be  removed  be- 
fore the  new  transportation  agency  can 
proceed  with  its  traffic  development  upon 
a  sound  basis,  and  until  the  restrictions 
which  retard  its  growth  are  removed  the 
public  will  not  come  into  the  full  posses- 
sion of  the  great  economic  advantages 
which  the  motor  truck  has  to  offer. 

The  vehicles  wait,  only  the  roads  delay. 
To  eliminate  this  delay  permanently, 
together  with  the  attendant  waste  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  perishable 
produce  and  more  millions  in  fuel  waste 
on  what  is  hauled,  thus  bringing  maker 
and  user  of  the  motor  truck  into  full 
possession  of  all  the  advantages  it  holds 
for  both,  is  the  mission  of  the  concrete 
road. 


A  portion  of  the  National  pike  about  18  miles  west  of  Zanesville,  Oh,o.  where  ,t  ,s  laid  in  concrete.    ^ ^^ i^Z\T^' 
land  used  this  road  and  about  1500  heavy  trucks  passed  over  during  June,  July  and   August,  19.3 
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STATE  LAWS  REGARDING  BRAKES 

Only    Seven    States    Require    Brakes    on 

Rear  Wheels  of  Motor  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Please  digest  the  motor  vehicle  laws  of 
the  different  states  with  particular  refer- 
ence as  to  the  requirements  for  brakes. 
I  am  anxious  to  know  what  states  require 
the  use  of  brakes  on  the  rear  or  driying 
wheels  and  in  what  states  two  sets  of 
brakes,  one  on  the  jackshaft  of  a  chain- 
driven  truck  and  the  other  on  the  pro- 
peller shaft,  would  be  permitted? — Mr. 
BuRRELL,  New  York  City. 

The  States  of  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
hojna,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia do  not  mention  any  ruling  on  the 
use  of  brakes. 

The  states  of  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island  say  that: 
"Every  motor  vehicle  of  more  than  10 
hp.  while  in  use  upon  any  public  highway, 
shall  be  provided  with  at  least  two 
brakes,  powerful  in  action  and  separate 
from  each  other,  of  which  one  brake 
shall  act  directly  on  the  driving  wheels 
or  on  parts  of  the  mechanism  which  are 
rigidly  connected  with  such  wheels.  One 
of  such  brakes  shall  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  operated  with  the  foot.  On  any 
motor  vehicle  not  exceeding  10  hp.  one 
brake  shall  be  sufficient." 

In  the  rest  of  the  states,  the  law  is 
that  the  brakes  must  be  adequate  and 
sufficient  and  in  good  working  order. 

INDIVIDUAL  TRUCK  PRODUCTIONS 

Cannot  Give  Figures  Because  They  Were 

Furnished  in  Confidence 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  number  of 
trucks  either  manufactured  or  assembled 
during  the  year  1918  by  the  following 
companies:  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit; Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Kelly-Springfield  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Reo  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Nash  Motors 
Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Maxwell  Motor  Co., 
Detroit;  International  Harvester  Co., 
Chicago;  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Alma,  Mich.,  and  Ford  Motor  Co.,  De- 
troit.— W.  L.  Ferguson,  International 
Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Salina,  Kans. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  the 
information  you  desire  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  it  on  file  in  our  office. 
This  information  was  given  to  us  con- 
fidentially by  the  various  companies  so 
that  we  could  determine  a  total  truck 
production  figure  for  the  year  and  with 
the  understanding  that  the  individual  out- 
puts would  not  be  made  public  as  such. 


Devoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  and 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  a'.l 
readers.  Communications  mu.st  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sender's  name  and 
address,  confidential  if  preferred.  No 
charge  is  ever  made  for  this  service. 


AMERICAN    TRUCK    ASSOCIATIONS 

Only  Five  Owner  Organizations  of  Any 

Prominence — One  of  Makers 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  the 
motor  truck  associations  throughout  the 
United  States.— Winthrop  H.  Picker- 
ing, Boston,  Mass. 

Below  are  the  names  of  seven  motor 
truck  associations.  The  first  five  men- 
tioned are  composed  of  owners  and  deal- 
ers; the  sixth  is  an  association  composed 
of  sales  managers  and  the  seventh  has  a 
special  truck  section  made  up  of  motor 
truck  makers. 
Motor  Truck  Assn.  of  America,  Inc., 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Motor  Truck  Club  of  Philadelphia, 

1022  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Motor  Truck  Club  of  New  Jersey, 

22  Washington  Place, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Motor  Truck  Owners'  Assn., 

2135  S.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,   111. 
National  Team  &  Motor  Truck  Owners' 

Assn.,   Inc.,   Sixth    St.   and    Duquesne 

Way,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
National    Assn.    of    Motor    Truck    Sales 

Mgrs.,    1344    Wells    Bldg.,    Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

7  East  Forty-second  St., 

New  York  City. 

TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  OF  GOODS 

Miscellaneous      Materials      With      Their 

Weights  Per  Lb.  and  Cu.  Ft. 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

In  the  operation  of  our  trucks  to  carry 
loads  from  point  to  point  at  so  much  per 
ton  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine 
quickly  what  a  fair  rate  will  be  on  the 
load  by  pounds.  We  are  often  called 
upon  to  carry  liquids,  earth-filling  mate- 
rials or  miscellaneous  goods,  and  we  are 
addressing  you  in  the  hope  that  you  can 
tell  us  the  weight  in  pounds,  or  pounds 
per  cu.  ft.,  of  the  above-mentioned  mate- 
rials.— M.  Merrimack,  New  York  City. 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry  we  are 
giving  you  below  tables  showing  the 
weight  in  pounds  of  liquids,  the  weight 
in  pounds  per  cu.  ft.  of  earth-filling  ma- 


terial and  the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous list  of  items.  For  your  infor- 
mation we  are  also  giving  you  the  tables 
on  cubic  measure,  liquid  measure  and 
measures  of  weight. 


Liquids 

Pounds- 
Beer,    ca.ses,    24   pints 60.0 

Beer,  cases,  24  quarts    100.0 

Beer,  %  barrel     50.0 

Beer,  14  barrel    100.0 

Beer,  H  barrel   200.0 

Beer,  one  barrel   380.0 

Beer,  casks 7S0.O 

Gasoline,   cu.   ft.  44  lbs.;   per  gal 6.2 

Milk,  10  gal.  cans 110.0 

Milk,  case  12  qt.  bottles 60.0 

Milk,   case   20  pint  bottles 60.0 

Molasses,   barrel   6.50.0 

Muriatic  Acid,   cu.   ft 75.0 

Nitric  Acid,   cu.   ft 76.0 

Oil.  Fuel,  cu.  ft 54.6 

Oil,  Linseed,   cu.  ft.   59  lbs.;   gal 7.5 

Oil.  Petroleum,  cu.  ft.  55  lbs.;  gal 7.0 

Oil.  Turpentine,  cu.  ft.  55  lbs.;  gal 7.0 

Sulphuric  Acid,  cu.  ft 115.0 

Tar,  cu.  ft  62.0 

Vinegar,  cu.  ft.  67  lbs.;  per  bbl 450-500.0 

Water,   cu.  ft.   62  lbs.;  per  gal 8.3 

Weight  of   Earth    Filling 

Pounds 
per  cu.  ft. 

Earth,    common   loam,    loose 72-  SO 

Earth,  common  loam,  shaken 82-  92 

Earth,  loam,  rammed  moderately....   90-100 

Gravel    90-106 

Mud,    dry,    close 80-110 

Mud.  wet  fluid 104-120 

Sand,  well  shaken 100 

Sand,   wet    118-129 

Miscellaneous 

Pounds 

Ashes,    cu.  ft 40-   45 

Bricks,   26  =  1   cu.   ft 118 

Bricks,    per    1000 4500 

Clay.  cu.  ft 120-150 

Clay,  fire.  cu.  ft 130 

Emery,   c\\.    ft 250^ 

Flour,  in  barrels 200 

Garbage,  cu.  ft 50 

Hay.  baled,  cu.  ft 95 

Hay,  pressed,  cu.  ft 25 

Ice,  cu.  ft 58 

Potatoes,   sweet,   bushel 55 

Potatoes,    white,    bushel 60 

Rosin,  cu.  ft 45 

Salt,   Syracuse,  per  struck  hu 80 

Salt,  Turks  Island,  per  struck  bu 56 

Snow,  fresh,   1  cu.  ft 5-12 

Snow,  wet,   1  cu.   ft 15-20 

Sugar,   in  barrels 360 

Sugar,  in  half  barrels 150 

Tile.   cu.   ft 110-120 

Cubic   Measure 

1  cu.  yard  =  27  cu.  feet. 
1  cu.   foot  =  1.728  cu.   inches. 
1  cord  of  wood  =  4  x  4  X  8  ft.  =  128  cu.  ft. 
1  perch  of  masonry  =  16U  x  1%  XI  foot  = 
24  Si    cu.   ft. 

Dry    Measure 

1   bushel  =  1.2445  cu.   ft.  -  2.150.42  cu.   In. 
1  bushel  =  4    peck.s  =:  32    quarts  =  64    pints. 

Liquid   Measure 
1  gallon  =  .1337   cu.   ft.  =  231   cu.   in. 

Measures  of  Weight 

1  gross  or  long  ton  =  2.240  pounds. 

1  net  or  short    ton  =  2.000  pounds. 

I  fr.Tllon  of  water  weighs  8.33  lbs. 

1  cu.   ft.  of  water  weighs  62.5  lbs. 
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MOTOR  TRUCK   LOADING  METHODS 

Mechanical    Devices,    Hoppers,    Tipples, 
All  Superior  to  Hand  Work 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  have  just  sold  to  our  county  a  SVa- 
ton  truck  for  hauling  gravel.  The  truck 
is  equipped  with  a  dump  hody.  The 
chairman  of  the  road  committee  wants 
some  information  with  regard  to  methods 
of  loading  which  have  proven  satisfac- 
tory. It  occurs  to  me  that  you  can  refer 
me  to  articles  which  appeared  in  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  which  have  to  do 
with  this  subject,  and  I  am  therefore  ad- 
dressing you  and  ask  that  you  give  me 
a  list  of  such  articles. — M.  D.  II.,  Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  has  devoted 
a  large  number  of  pages  to  the  subject 
of  truck  loading.  Some  of  the  articles 
are  specifically  mentioned  below. 

Not  knowing  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  the  truck  you  mention  will 
be  operated  it  might  be  best  to  outline 
briefly  the  various  forms  of  motor  truck 
loading.  These  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classifications  as  follows: 

1 — Loading  by  hand. 

2 — Loading  by  means  of  overhead  hop- 
pers. 

3 — Loading  by  means  of  mechanical 
equipment,  such  as  mechanical  belt 
loaders,  derricks,  cranes  or  locomotive 
■cranes  and  steam  shovels. 

Hand  loading  is  to  be  avoided  when- 
■ever  possible  because  of  its  slowness  and 
expense  and  because  it  holds  up  the  truck 
for  longer  periods  than  would  be  the 
case  if  some  mechanical  means  were  em- 
ployed. 

We  assume  that  the  truck  mentioned 
in  your  letter  will  be  used  to  haul  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  road  materials  from  some 
central  yard  or  depot  to  various  points 
along  the  highway  where  construction 
work  is  going  on.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
-would  seem  that  the  greatest  truck  ef- 
ficiency could  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
some  form  of  overhead  hoppers  or  me- 
chanical belt  loaders,  similar  to  those 
manufactured  by  the  following  com- 
panies: 

Oalion  Iron  Works  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio. 
Haiss  Mfg.  Co..  George,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lee  Ixiader  &  Body  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Link-Belt  Co.,  Chirag«,  111. 

In  cases  where  the  materials  to  be  han- 
dled from  the  central  yard  have  to  be 
unloaded  from  railroad  cars  before  being 
stored,  mechanical  belt  loaders  (some- 
times arranged  in  pits  under  the  tracks 
for  bottom-dump  gondolas  or  placed  di- 
rectly inside  of  the  car),  locomotive 
cranes  or  inclined  tipples  may  be  used. 
The  use  of  inclined  tipples  is  only  em- 
ployed where  the  material  has  to  be  car- 
ried some  distance  from  the  loaded 
freight  car.  The  motor  truck  runs  up 
frontward  or  backs  up,  depositing  its  load- 
into  hoppers,  from  which  the  truck  to 
carry  it  away  is  loaded  from  a  lower 
level.  Locomotive  cranes  for  such  un- 
loading work  are  applicable  only  when 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  material  to 
be  unloaded  daily  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  crane  busy  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  working  day. 

Some  particular  references  in  the  more 


recent  issues  of  The  Commeuicial  Ve- 
hicle to  either  one  or  more  of  the 
methods  mentioned  above  are  made  in 
the  following  issues: 

Oct.  15,  1918,  pages  26  and  27,  treats 
of  the  economies  of  loading  coal  by  me- 
chanical means  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Sav- 
ings of  mechanical  over-hand  loading  are 
given,  and  while  the  material  handled  is 
diff'erent  from  that  used  in  road  building, 
no  doubt  the  loading  method  will  be  of 
interest. 

Sept.  1,  1918,  pages  5  to  8,  treats  of 
the  hauling  of  minerals  in  California. 
Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  tipples 
and  overhead  hoppers  are  given. 

July  1,  1918,  page  23,  treats  of  the 
work  of  contractors'  motor  trucks  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh. 

June  1,  1918,  page  34,  treats  of  the 
type  of  overhead  hopper  designed  by 
Ward  C.  Hill,  Superintendent  Public 
Works,  Lansing,  Mich.  The  hopper  used 
was  built  for  use  in  connection  with  mo- 


TRUCK  REGISTRATION  BY  STATES 

New   York   First  with   Close  to  96,000, 
Including  Buses  and  Trailers 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
questions  regarding  truck  registrations 
in  the  United  States? — H.  Judson,  New 
York  City. 

1 — How  many  trucks  are  registered  in 
the  United  States? 

2 — Which  state  has  the  most  trucks 
registered? 

3 — How  many  trucks  are  registered  in 
New  York  State? 

4 — How  many  trucks  are  registered  in 
New  York  City? 

The  answers  to  your  questions  in  the 
order  stated  are  as  follows: 

1 — As  told  in  The  Commercial  Ve* 
hicle  for  Feb.  1,  1919,  there  were  322,- 
857  trucks  registered  in  the  United 
States  to  Dec.  1,  1918.  That  figure  is 
obviously  incomplete  and  far  too  small, 
since  only  twenty-three  of  the  forty-eight 
states  register  passenger  cars  and  motor 
trucks  separately,  and  the  322,857  total 
is  the  total  of  the  trucks  in  only  twenty- 
three  states.  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
estimates  that  there  were  480,000  trucks 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes  in  service  in  this 
country  on  Jan.  1,  1919. 

2 — New  York  State  has  the  most 
trucks  registered. 

3— The  registration  of  motor  trucks, 
omnibuses  and  trailers  in  New  York 
State  as  of  Jan.  1,  1919,  is  as  follows: 


tor  trucks  employed  in  road  construction 
work. 

May  15,  1918,  pages  22  and  23,  treats 
of  the  various  loading  methods  employed 
by  contractors  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

May  15,  1918,  pages  16  and  17,  treats 
of  the  loading  methods  employed  by  the 
Rogers  Sand  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

April  15,  1918,  page  31,  shows  graph- 
ically a  typical  example  of  overhead  hop- 
per loading  and  tipple  unloading.  The 
feature  of  the  sketch  shown  is  the  use 
of  the  turntable  to  prevent  waste  of  truck 
time  in  backing  up  or  down  the  incline  or 
in  maneuvering  to  position  for  dumping. 

March  1,  1918,  page  37,  treats  of  the 
loading  of  motor  trucks  by  means  of 
steam  shovels  on  the  backfill  and  road 
work  at  the  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Dec.  15,  1917,  pages  5  to  8,  treats  of 
the  several  loading  methods  employed  by 
the  Youghiogheny  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  coal  concerns  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Both  hand  and  hopper  methods  are  em- 
ployed. 

Nov.  15,  1917,  pages  5  to  8,  treats  of 
hauling  coal  and  building  supplies  by 
motor  trucks  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  1,  1917,  pages  24  and  25,  treats 
of  the  use  of  a  4-ton  Packard  on  a  road 
construction  job  at  Grosse  Isle,  Mich. 

MAKERS  OF  POWER  TAKE-OFFS 

Such  Devices  Usually  Made  by  Hoist  or 
Body  Manufacturers 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  there  are 
any  companies  that  make  a  power  take- 
off for  a  Model  T  53  Warner  transmis- 
sion with  sliding  gear  or  sliding  shaft. — 
Wilfred  E.  Brown,  Mystic,  Conn. 

As  far  as  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
knows,  there  is  no  concern  which  manu- 
factures gearset  or  propeller  shaft  power 
take-offs  as  a  special  business. 

Such  devices  are  usually  produced  by 
the  hoist  or  body  makers.  '  Since  you  do 
not  give  the  name  of  the  hoist  or  body 
for  which  the  power  take-off  is  required, 
we  give  you  herewith  the  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal power  hoist  makers: 

Iloil  Co..   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Horizontal   Hydraulic  Hoist   Co.,    Milwaukee. 

Wis. 
Ilvdraulic  Hoist  Mfs.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Itydro-IIoist  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
iMcisel  Pres.s  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wnod  Hydraulic  Hoist  &  Body  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

The  maker  of  the  hoist  you  have  in 
use  or  propose  to  use  undoubtedly  can 
furnish  you  with  the  required  power 
take-off. 


INCREASE,  INCREASE, 

1917  1918  NUIVIBER  PERCENT 

Trucks               55.402  75,268             19.SG6                     3B 

Omnibuses    11.932  18.084               G,1.^2                     52 

Trailers    -. 985  2,218              1,233                 125 

Totals , 68,319  95,570             27.251 

4 .The  trucks,  trailers  and  omnibuses  registered  in  New  Y''ork  City  as  of  Jan. 

1,  1919,  are  as  follows: 

'  INCREASE,  INCREASE, 

1917  1918  NUMBER  PERCENT 

Triirk.!                                         25,078  31,412               6,334                     32 

Omnibuses '.'.'. 4.''37  6.435               1,998                     45 

TfsMers      .^V^V^............ 299  622                  3Z3                   107 

Totals 29,814  38,469              8,655 
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View  of  Oshkosh   chassis  showing    main   and   subtransmission   located   amidships 

New  Oshkosh  2-Tonner  Has  4- Wheel  Drive 
and  Herschell-Spillman  Engine 


OSHKOSH  SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,  tons   •  I 

Price ^    ion 

Wheelbase,    in ,«  1  r 

Tires,   front    f^," 

Tires,   rear    3«  ^^ 

Bore,    in \ 

Stroke,  in ic  09 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp "•^" 

Speed,  r.p.m 

Speed,    m.p.h aotni 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear -  „hLi 

Final   drive    4-wheel 


A  NEWCOMER  in  the  field  is  the  Osh- 
kosh 4-wheel  drive  2-tonner,  built  by 
the  Oshkosh  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  Osh- 
kosh, Wis.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
the  4-speed  Brown-Lipe  gearset  used  for 
the  main  transmission  the  drive  construc- 
tion is  of  the  company's  design  and  make. 
Power  is  taken  from  the  engine 
through  a  Brown-Lipe  dry  multiple  disc 
clutch  to  the  main  transmission.  From 
thence  it  is  ca'rried  through  a  short  pro- 
peller shaft  with  two  universals  into  a 
central  sub-transmission  located  midway 
between  the  front  and  rear  axles.  This 
sub-transmission  contains  a  small 
sprocket  from  which  power  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  silent  chain  over  a  large 
sprocket  containing  an  automatic  self- 
locking  differential. 


From  this  point  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted through  propeller  shafts  to  both 
front  and  rear  axles.  These  are  of  full- 
floating  type  and  bevel  gear  construction. 
The  drive  leaves  the  differentials  in  both 
axles  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  front  axle  there  are  universal 
joints  of  ball  and  socket  types  to  provide 
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for    steering.      The    universals    are    dirt 
and  dust-proof. 

Cooling  is  thermo-syphon,  the  radiator 
is  of  cellular  type  and  the  Zenith  car- 
bureter is  fuel-fed  by  a  vacuum  system 
from  a  gasoline  tank  located  under  the 
driver's  seat. 

North-East  ignition,  starting  and 
lighting  forms  part  of  the  regular  equip- 
ment. The  outfit  i^  of  2-unit  type  and  is 
completed  by  the  inclusion  of  a  Willard 
storage  battery.  The  system  is  a  6-volt 
one. 

The  hand  brake,  of  external  type, 
operates  on  the  rear  wheels,  and  the  foot 
brake,  also  external,  on  the  drive  shaft. 
The  frame  is  pressed  steel  and  is  of  semi- 
flexible  construction. 

Steering  is  located  at  the  left  side  and 
the  gear  is  furnished  with  radial  and  end 
thrust  bearings  for  adjustment  to  com- 
pensate for  wear. 

Evidence  of  the  desire  to  insure  acces- 
sibility and  ease  of  adjustment  is  af- 
forded by  the  facts  that  the  propeller 
shafts  are  interchangeable,  differentials 
can  be  taken  out  without  removing  the 
load  or  jacking  up  the  truck,  and  any 
unit  of  the  driving  mechanism  can  be  re- 
moved without  interfering  with  others. 
All  bearings  are  standard  S.  A.  E.  sizes 
and  are  interchangeable  in  the  various 
units. 


Maibohm  Introduces  Business  Car  of  |-Ton 
Capacity  with  6-CyHnder  Engine 

ALIGHT  delivery  vehicle  of  %-ton  ca-  and  lighting  system.  The  starting  mo- 
pacity  is  now  being  marketed  by  the  tor  operates  through  a  Bendix  drive  and 
Maibohm  Motors  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  This  the  generator  is  driven  through  helical 
firm  has  hitherto  been  identified  with  the  gears.  A  Willard  storage  battery  is 
production  of  passenger  cars.  The  new  carried  in  a  steel  cradle  under  the  floor- 
business  car  is  powered  by  a  6-cylinder  boards. 

Falls    engine    with    valves   in    the   head 

The    engine,    with    the    Borg    and    Beck  MAIBOHM  SPECIFICATIONS 

clutch   and   the    Mechanics   Machine   Co.       capacity,   tons    si  29» 

selective  gearset,  forms  a  unit.     Thermo-       P^^'^/^,^- -  •  ■/„ ;;;;;;; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;        'lis 

syphon  cooling  is  used,  the  radiator  is  of      .^i^^s,  front 32x  3%p 

Perf ex  make  and  fuel  is  fed  to  the  Strom-      Tires',  rear ^^  "  *^u 

berg  carbureter  from  a  14-gal.  tank  lo-      Bore    in.^ ■  ■  •         ^^ 

cated  at  the  rear  by  means  of  the  Stew-      ^^  ^   'c.  c."hv'.'-  .'■■■.  ■■■■■ ^'-^^ 

art  vacuum  system.  Speed,  r.p.m 

Atwater-Kent     ignition     with    manual       ^Pf,*^'  "]"„»■,?;;  hi^h  Wear ! '.'.■.■.■.  4.5  to' i 

advance  is  installed  and   regular  equip-      "^Zxl^^^"        ■ .  .^. . .  .W::. Bevel 

ment  includes  a  Wagner  6-volt  starting      „,„ , ,„ "■ "•■»•• 


Oshkosh  4-wheel  drive  truck  with  stake  body  and  cab 


business   car   with   standard    body.      Curtains   are 
provided  for  use  in  bad  weather 
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Front  and  rear  ' 


of  new  Acme  5-tonner,  showing  sturdy 


ind  spring  construction.  The  radiator  is  supported  on  a  cushion  base 


Acme   Worm -Driven   5-Tonner  Features 
Oversize  Units  and  Simplicity 


ACME  SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,  tons o 

Price    •  •  ■  • 

Wheelbase,  in 180 

Tires,    front    36  x  6 

Tires,    rear    40  x  6d 

Bore,    in i% 

Stroke,  in <> 

N.   A.  C.  C.   hp •. 36.15 

Speed,   r.p.m 1000 

Speed,  m.p.h 10 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear 11.6  to  1 

tlnal  drive   Worm 


WITH  the  addition  of  a  5-ton  model, 
the  Acme  line  of  trucks,  built  by  the 
Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich., 
is  completed,  the  entire  range  now  in- 
cluding trucks  of  1,  2,  3%  and  5  tons, 
all  of  which  are  fitted  with  Continental 
engines.  The  4-ton  model  has  been  dis- 
continued, as  its  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  new  5-tonner. 

The  new  model  is  essentially  a  heavy- 
duty  job  which  has  been  designed  with 
a  full  realization  of  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  extremes  of  service.  Oversize 
units  have  been  selected  with  the  view 
of  securing  properly  balanced  power  and 
capacity.  This  method  of  balanced  as- 
sembly is  not  a  new  feature,  it  is  evident 
in  all  the  Acme  models.  An  example 
which  illustrates  the  ample  factor  of 
safety  provided  in  the  5-tonner  is  that 
of  the  frame.  This  is  9  in.  in  depth, 
made  of  pressed  steel,  heat  treated. 

The  engine,  a  Continental  B-2,  has 
cylinders  cast  in  pairs,  and  is  of  L-head 
type  with  valves  on  the  right  side.  A 
centrifugal  pump  circulates  the  cooling 
water  and  the  fin-tube  radiator  has  a 
cast  iron  case.  The  Rayfield  carbureter 
is  vacuum-fed  from  a  gasoline  tank 
placed  under  the  driver's  seat.  The  en- 
gine is  controlled  by  a  built-in  loose-ball 
governor,  also  of  Continental  make.  An 
-Eisemann  magneto  with  impulse  starter 
furnishes  the  ignition. 

A  Borg  &  Beck  14-in.  dry-plate  clutch 
is  used,  and  the  selective  gearset,  located 
amidships,  is  of  Cotta  make,  having  the 
gears  always  in  mesh.  Both  front  and 
rear    axles    are    of    Timken    make,    the 


former  being  of  conventional  I-beam  sec- 
tion and  the  latter  of  full-floating  type. 


Accessibility    and    simplicity   are   fea 
tures   of   the   5-ton    Acme    chassis 


A  propeller  shaft,  made  of  heat-treated 
steel,  1%  in.  in  diameter  and  equipped 
with  two  universal  joints,  connects  the 
engine  with  the  transmission.  From 
thence  power  is  transmitted  through  a 
1%  in.  shaft,  also  having  two  universals, 
to  the  rear  axle. 

Propulsion  is  taken  through  radius 
rods  and  torque  through  the  springs.  The 
latter  are  self-lubricating,  have  bronze 
bushings  and  are  4  in.  wide  by  56  in. 
long.  Front  springs  are  3  in.  wide  and 
44  in.  long.  Radius  rods  are  of  rolled 
steel  and  are  semi-flexible,  eliminating 
the  use  of  universals.  The  frame  is  also 
of  semi-flexible  construction,  with  gus- 
seted  and  riveted  cross-members.  It  is 
made  in  the  Acme  factory. 

Smith  pressed  steel  wheels  with  oval 
hollow  spokes  are  regular  equipment. 
The  steering  wheel  is  located  on  the  left 
side  and  the  steering  gear  is  irreversible 
nut  and  screw  type  of  Ross  make.  Finish 
is  in  factory  gray  with  lead  priming  coat 
and  equipment  includes  seat,  lamps,  horn, 
jack,  tools  and  tool  box. 

All  the  trucks  in  the  Acme  line  are 
equipped  with  vacuum  fuel  feed  systems 
and  the  three  models  carried  over  from 
last  year  have  individual  clutch  type 
gearsets  in  unit  power  plants  on  the  two 
smaller  models  and  amidships  on  the 
3V2-tonner.     All  are  of  worm-drive  type. 

Hotchkiss  drive  is  used  on  both  the 
1-  and  2-tonners,  while  radius  rods  are 
provided  to  take  the  propulsion  on  the 
3V2-ton  truck.  The  latter  form  of  con- 
struction is  also  employed  on  the  5-ton- 
ner. 

The  company  specializes  in  the  con- 
struction of  standard  stake  bodies  to  suit 
the  various  truck  models.  These  are 
substantially  built  of  dependable  ma- 
terial and  are  designed  to  withstand  ser- 
vice under  extreme  conditions. 

These  bodies  are  built  up  of  strong 
maple  sub-sills,  oak  cross-members  and 
oak  platforms.  All  platforms  are  riveted 
to  a  heavy  angle-iron  frame  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  loosening  and  to 
render  the  body  almost  indestructible. 

Output  has  been  increased  very  con- 
siderably during  the  past  year,  the  fac- 
tory floor  area  having  been  increased  by 
27,650  sq.  ft.  to  give  a  total  of  95,000 
sq.  ft.  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
motor  trucks. 
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New  Wisconsin  Engines  Designed  for  Heavy  Duty  Truck  Service 

Canton  Combined  Crane  and  Engine  Stand — K.  &  J.  Adjustable  Underframe — 
Westinghouse  Polishing  and  Grinding  Motors 


Type   TAU    and    UAU    Wisconsin   engine,    designed   for   truck   and   tractor   service 


New  Wisconsin  Engines 

ANEW  line  of  4-cylinder  engines, 
desi^ated  the  Liberty  models,  has 
been  developed  and  is  being  produced  by 
the  Wisconsin  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee. These  have  been  designed  es- 
pecially for  use  in  truck  and  tractor 
service. 

The  larger  models,  known  as  types 
RAU  and  RBU,  have  bores  and  strokes 
of  4%  X  6  and  5  x  G  in.  respectively.  They 
are  of  L-head  type  with  cylinders  cast  in 
pairs  and  detachable  heads,  and  are  de- 
signed to  operate  on  the  lower  grades  of 
fuel  now  on  the  market.  Crankshafts 
are  of  chrome  nickel  steel  2'/4  in.  in  diam- 
eter on  the  crank  pins,  and  2%,  2  5/16 
and  2%  in.  diameter  on  the  front,  center 
and  rear  main  bearings  respectively. 

Crankcases  are  made  of  aluminum  and 
have  massive  webs  supporting  the  bear- 
ings. A  large  combined  breather  and  oil 
filler  is  fitted  to  the  forward  end  of  the 
engine  on  the  same  side  as  the  oil  gage, 
and  the  flywheel  is  enclosed  in  a  bell- 
housing  cast  integral  with  the  crankcase. 

Three  points  all  steel  suspension  is  one 
of  the  features.  A  cast  steel  or  malleable 
supporting  arm  is  bolted  to  the  bell  hous- 
ing and  a  large  diameter  trunnion  bear- 
ing on  the  iron  front  cover  forms  the 
forward  support.  In  the  remote  event 
of  breakage,  through  accident,  replace- 
ment is  inexpensive. 

Camshafts  have  large  diameter  bear- 
ings, allowing  the  cams  to  pass  through, 
and  a  flange  is  forged  integral  for  the 
mounting  of  the  cam.shaft  gear.     These 


shafts    are    held    in    position    by    spring 
plungers  at  the  forward  end. 

Valve  tappets  are  of  roller  type  and  of 
extra  large   diameter.     These   are  hard- 
ened, as  are  the  rollers  and  roller   pins, 
in  order  to  insure  long  life.    Guides 
are  of  cast  iron  and  are  held   in 
position  by  crabs  and  studs.    This 
entire   mechanism   is   enclosed   by 
oil-tight   cover   plates.     Openings 
are  provided  into  the  crankcase  to 
permit  of  the  tappets  being  lubri- 
cated by  arising  oil  vapors.    Tim- 
ing gears  have  wide  faces,  helical- 
ly cut,  and  the  smaller  gears  are 
heat-treated  drop  forgings,  while 
the  camshaft  gear  is  cast  iron. 

All  main  and  connecting  rod 
bearings,  as  well  as  camshaft, 
pump  driveshaft  and  idler  gear 
bearings  are  of  babbitt-lined 
bronze  and  main  and  rod  bearings 
are  fitted  with  laminated  shims. 
Oiling  is  Jjy  a  pressure  system,  a 
header  being  cast  into  the  crank- 
case with  leads  to  the  main  bear- 
ings. Crankshafts  are  drilled  and 
the  oil  is  forced  to  the  connecting 
rod  bearings  and  also  through 
tubes  on  the  rods  to  the  wrist 
pins.  The  oil  pump  is  surrounded 
by  a  screen,  which  can  be  easily 
removed  for  cleaning. 

Inlet  and  exhaust  manifolds  are 
cast  of  iron  in  one  piece  and  are 
so  designed  that  the  heat  of  the 
exhaust  assists  in  the  complete 
vaporization  of  the  fuel. 

A  substantial  fan  drive  for  2-in. 


belt  is  designed  to  drive  the  larger  type 
fans  used  in  truck  and  tractor  service. 
Provision  is  made  for  mounting  electrical 
equipment,  and  these  units,  together  with 
the  carbureter  and  magneto,  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  leave  all  mechanism  un- 
usually accessible.  Drive  for  the  various 
forms  of  governor  is  also  provided. 

Engines  of  4  x  6  and  4%  x  6  and  4Vi 
X  6  in.  bore  and  stroke,  known  as  types 
TAU,  UAU  and  VAU,  are  also  being 
built.  These  follow  the  same  general 
specifications  as  the  others  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cylinders,  which  are  block 
cast,  and  the  tappets,  which  are  of  mush- 
room type. 


Canton  Combination  Floor 
Crane  and  Engine  Stand 

AN  interesting  development  of  its 
standard  portable  floor  crane  and 
hoist  by  the  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co.,  Canton,  O.,  involves  the  embodying 
with  it  of  a  special  type  of  engine  stand, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  herewith. 
The  complete  outfit  is  in  itself  a  crane, 
hoist,  truck  and  complete  work-bench  for 
the  handling  of  truck  and  passenger  car 
engines.  An  obvious  advantage  of  the 
equipment  is  that  with  it  an  engine  can 
be  lifted  out  of  its  position  in  the  chas- 
sis, gripped   on   the   stand   and  taken  to 


nton    combinatii 


crane    and    engine    stand 
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any  convenient  part  of  the  repairshop. 
As  the  stand  is  revolvable  any  part  of 
the  engine  is  rendered  accessible. 

The  hoist  is  of  2-ton  capacity,  has  a 
clearance  or  lift  of  6  ft.  4  in.,  and  is 
equipped  with  Hyatt  roller  bearings. 
Apart  from  the  engine  stand  or  bench 
it  constitutes  the  regular  portable  crane. 

K.  &  J.  Unit  Adjustable 
Underframe 

THE  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  builder  of  the  K.  &  J. 
line  of  standardized  truck  bodies,  spec- 
ializes in  a  quadruple  adjustment  under- 
frame  which  is  applicable  to  any  chassis, 
regardless  of  variation  in  frame  dimen- 
sions. This  has  been  developed,  it  is 
stated,  without  the  addition  of  weight 
over  that  of  the  ordinary  body  under- 
frame. 

The  first  adjustment  relates  to  the 
frame  cross-member.  By  the  use  of  a 
slot  in  which  a  sliding  clamp  device 
travels  the  necessary  adjustment  to  suit 
any  width  of  chassis  may  be  made.  By 
the  use  of  a  series  of  holes  in  the  hinge 
casting,  adjustment  may  be  made  for- 
ward and  back  to  place  the  body  in  its 
correct  relation  to  the  hoist  without  in- 
terferipg  with  the  rear  shackle  bolt. 

A  clamping  device  incorporating 
slotted  guides  at  the  side  sills  of  the 
chassis  permits  of  connection  to  this 
member  regardless  of  its  width.  These 
are  the  principal  adjustments,  although 
further  modifications  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  turnbuckle  which  operates  on 
the  hinge  rod  or  tie  member. 

The  underframe  is  shipped  complete 
with  self-contained  hinge  and  extra  wide 
wood  cushion  sill.  The  latter  is  5  in. 
wide  by  2%  in.  thick  and  its  increased 
dimensions  are  designed  to  absorb  vibra- 
tion. Although  the  cushion  is  extra 
wide,  this  width  has  been  attained  with- 
out affecting  wheel  clearance. 

Body  cross-members  are  4  in.  I-beams 
having  bearing  surfaces  which  extend 
Well  out  to  each  side,  giving  the  under- 
frame a  wider  hold  on  the  body  and 
tending    to     minimize     side-sway.       The 


K.  &  J.  standardized  body.     These  rest  on( 

super-sill  to  which  these  members  are 
attached  by  means  of  the  adjustable  de- 
vice already  referred  to  is  a  4-in.  Z-bar 
with  its  lower  fl*nge  extending  inward 
to  form  a  bearing  surface  for  extensions 
(if   the   cross-member   connecting   device. 

The  underframe  can  be  mounted  with- 
out factory  facilities,  a  monkey-wrench 
being  all  that  is  necessary  to  perform 
the  work.  K.  &  J.  standardized  bodies 
with  which  this  frame  is  furnished  nest 
readily  for  shipment  or  storage. 

They  are  made  in  various  types,  de- 
signed for  individual  uses  and  a  feature 
is  the  countersinking  of  inside  rivets. 


Polishing  and  grinding  motop  developed 
by    the    Westlnghouse    company 


within  the  other  for  shipping  and  storage 

Westing-house  Polishing 
and  Grinding  Motors 

THE  Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  developed  a 
line  of  electric  motors  for  use  in  grind- 
ing and  polishing  operations.  These  are 
in  use  in  factories  and  repairshops  for 
operating  on  small  parts,  etq.  Features 
of  the  motor  are  the  facts  tljat  it  is  com- 
pletely enclosed,  has  extriiflong  dystproof 
bearings,  which  practically  eliminate  end 
play,  and  is  a  single-speed  job.  .;... 

Rubber  cushions  or  bumpers  perijii^j 
the  motor  to  be  placed  on  any  surface 
without  marring — it  may  he  fastened 
down  by  bolts  running  through  holes  in 
the  base  if  required,  although  portability  ^ 
is  one  of  its  features  and  a  nipkeled_ 
handle  is  furnished  for  carrying.  The 
snap  switch  is  conveniently  located  and 
the  motor  comes  complete  with  a  lO.'ft. 
cord  and  separable  plug  for  connecting  • 
to  the  ordinary  lamp  socket.  ■■'  '~''\' 

These  motors  are  furnished  for  either  '- 
direct  or  alternating  currqnt  and  urej^y 
designed   that   the   grinding   and   buffi^ig,,, 
wheels  are  placed  at  the  correct  distance 
from  the  base.  •  ,  -v^' 
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GKAMM-BEKNSTEIN  MOTOR 
TRUCK  CO.  has  until  recently 
sold  its  trucks  in  the  Eastern  terri- 
tory through  the  Gramni-Bernstein  Sales 
Corp.,  wth  offices  in  New  York  Philadel- 
phia and  Akron.  Hereafter  it  will  direct 
its  sales  and  service  for  this  territory 
from  the  factor>'. 

Collier  Motor  Truck  Co.'s  new  officers 
are:  President,  R.  A.  Palmer;  vice-presi- 
dent, S.  H.  Penfield;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, J.  F.  Corl.  M.  E.  Crow  has  re- 
signed. 

Reliance  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  has  made  the  following  changes  in 
its  officers:  John  M.  Balliet,  formerly 
vice-president,  has  succeeded  Ira  L. 
Miller  as  president,  who  retired;  M. 
Weyenberg  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president.  The  company  was  organized 
about  a  year  ago  out  of  the  former 
Racine  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., 
which  moved  to  Appleton.  A  new  plant 
costing  nearly  $100,000  was  built  and 
equipped  for  manufacturing  motor  trucks 
and  a  new  type  of  internal  spur  gear 
drive  rear  axle  for  trucks  developed  by 
Piggins  Brothers,  Racine.  This  has  been 
perfected  and  will  be  produced  in  quanti- 
ties together  with  the  Reliance  truck, 
which  has  now  been  placed  in  production. 

Comet  Automobile  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  will 
construct  a  new  power  and  heating  plant 
during  the  coming  summer  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000. 

North  way  Motors  Corp.,  Natick,  Mass., 
opened  its  new  factory  here  on  Feb.  22 


and  will  be  in  production  shortly.  R.  E. 
Northway,  formerly  of  the  Northway 
Motors  of  Detroit  is  designer  and  proi- 
duction  manager.  The  other  officers  of 
the  company  are:  James  F.  Cavanagh, 
president,  and  James  S.  Finneran,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

John  X.  Willys  Export  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of 
.$100,000  by  John  N.  Willys  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Motor  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  A.  C. 
Morris,  former  vice-president  of  the 
Chalmers  Motor  Car  Co.,  is  in  charge  of 
the  new  organization  and  will  direct  all 
export  work.  Mr.  Morris  sailed  last  week 
for  Europe,  where  he  will  conduct  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  conditions. 

Service  Truck  Sales  C».,  Omaha,  Neb., 
has  taken  the  sale  of  Service  trucks  for 
that  territory.  E.  Bihler  has  handled 
these  trucks  in  that  territory  heretofore. 
The  principals  in  the  new  corporation 
are  A.  R.  Kerr,  H.  S.  Whitehead  and  A. 
R.  Stone. 

Bortner  &  Hutchinson  have  secured  the 
distributing  agency  for  the  state  of 
Washington  on  Dart  trucks.  Salesrooms 
and  service  station  are  maintained  at 
2212  Fourth  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Automotives  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
taken  over  the  distribution  of  Selden 
trucks  in  Cleveland,  Akron,  Canton  and 
surrounding  counties. 

WoodbrJdge  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
formed  to  handle  the  Denby  line  of 
trucks.      This    truck    has    formerly    been 


handled  by  the  Henley-Kimball  Co.  The 
Woodbridge  Co.  has  leased  salesrooms 
on   Massachusetts   Avenue. 

Gem  City  Auto  Sales  Co„  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  been  organized  and  will  handle  Max- 
well trucks  in  that  territory.  The  com- 
pany is  incorporated  for  $50,000. 

Corbitt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Henderson, 
N.  C,  has  assigned  the  agency  for  Cor- 
bitt trucks  in  the  Metropolitan  section 
to  the  Corbitt  Motor  Sales  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Aspinwall  Garage  has  taken  on  the 
Oneida  truck  for  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Mr.  Shea,  manager,  plans  to  move  the 
salesrooms  for  the  truck  down  in  the 
business  district  near  Washington  Street. 

Atterbury  Truck  Co.  has  appointed  the 
following  dealers:  Dubuy  &  Wilmer, 
Baker,  Ore.;  C.  A.  McCrae,  La  Grande, 
Ore.;  Thomas  Mason,  Canon  City,  Ore.; 
Marshfield  Auto  Co.,  Marshfield,  Ore.; 
and  John  Wunderled,  Banks,  Ore. 

Gary  Coast  Agency,  Inc.,  distributer  of 
Gary  trucks,  has  been  organized  by  J.  A. 
Schneider,  H.  A.  Morrison,  A.  H.  Frees, 
W.  G.  Cronkright  and  E.  L.  Cramblitt. 
Salesrooms  have  been  established  at  71 
Broaderled,  Banks,  Ore. 

Morris-McLoney  Co.,  Springfield,  111., 
will  distribute  Velie  and  Diamond-T 
trucks  in  seven  counties  of  the  state. 

Tumbull    Motor    Truck    &    Wagon    Co„ 

Defiance,  Ohio,  has  closed  contracts  with 
the  following  dealers  and  distributors  for 


A   line-up  of  sixteen   Maxwell  1-ton  wDrm-drlven  trucks  recently   delivered    to    the    Department    of    Water    supply    In    New    Vork 

City,  where  they  will  be  employed  for  distributing  the  pipes  and  other  paraphernalia  used  In  the  maintenance  of  the  city's  water 

lines.    Each  of  the  trucks  Is  equipped  with  a  closed  driver's  cab   and  with  a  low-sided  flareboard   type  of  express  body 
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the  disposition  of  the  Defiance  lV2-ton 
and  2-ton  motor  trucks:  Standard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Jackson  Motor 
Co,  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Mound  City  Buggy  &  Auto  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
Gale  Truck  &  Supply  Co.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  R.  D.  Rockstead,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
H.  W.  Elson,  Peoria,  111.;  Frank  A.  Gillis 
Motor  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.  S.; 
Ohio  Valley  Implement  &  Transfer  Co., 
Cincinnati;  Biscoe  &  Barnes,  Mine  Run, 
Va.;  Jefferson  Cooperage  Co.,  Ranson, 
W.  Va.;  D.  T.  Reaves  &  Son,  South  Bos- 
ton, Va.;  Davis  &  Wood,  Charlottesville, 
Va.;  C.  D.  Nottingham,  Sea  View,  Va.; 
Ambia  Lumber  Co.,  Ambia,  Ind. 

Fleet  Motor  Co.,  New  York  City,  will  dis- 
tribute Tower  trucks,  made  by  the  Tower 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Greenville,  Mich.,  for 
the  New  York  territory. 

Hamilton-Whittaker  Co.  of  Indiana  will 
handle  Parker  trucks  in  that  territory. 

Henry  Mossbach  Automobile  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  organized  by  Henry 
Mossbach  to  handle  the  Northwest  dis- 
tribution of  Rainier  U.  S.  motor  trucks, 
covering  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana 
and  Idaho.  The  new  company  has  taken 
a  building  at  Boylston  Avenue  and  Pike 
Street. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  has  opened  a 
branch  house  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Charles 
E.  Ball,  formerly  of  the  Cleveland  branch, 
is  general  manager  and  H.  H.  Pierce, 
also  of  Cleveland,  office  manager. 
Herschell-Spillman  Co..  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  has  been  reincorporated 
under  laws  of  Massachusetts  with  a  capi- 
talization of  .$1,750,000  and  has  taken 
over  all  the  assets  and  property  of  the 
old  company.  Plans  for  extending  the 
plants  and  increasing  production  are 
under  consideration.  B.  W.  Birdsall  is 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
new  company  and  associated  with  him 
are:  Vice-president  and  chief  engineer, 
E.  O.  Spillman;  treasurer,  Thomas  C. 
Perkins;  assistant  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, M.  J.  Tovell. 

Candler  Radiator  Co.  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  John  C. 
Lodge;  vice-president,  George  V.  Cand- 
ler; secretary  and  manager,  John  A. 
Hinger. 

Hartford  Auto  Parts  Co.  and  the  Kins- 
ler-Bennett  Co.,  both  manufacturers  of 
universal  joints  and  drives,  have  been 
merged  into  the  Hartford  Automo- 
bile Parts  Co.  with  a  capital  of  $1,- 
500,000.  To  provide  additional  manufac-. 
turing  facilities  it  has  purchased  the 
plant  formerly  occupied  by  Billings  & 
Spencer  Co.,  and  has  taken  possession. 
No  change  in  management  is  contem- 
plated other  than  a  consolidation  of  the 
personnel  of  those  identified  with  the 
former  companies,  and  the  association  of 
Hollister,  White  &  Co.,  bankers  of  Bos-  . 
ton,  who  have  a  financial  interest  in  the 
new  company.  James  M.  Carney,  for- 
merly of  the  Hartford  Auto  Parts  Co., 
becomes  chairman  of  'Sie  board  of  the 
new  company,  and  the  following  are  the 
officers:  President,  J.  McA.  Johnson; 
vice-president,  F.  R.  Switzer;  treasurer, 
H.  A.  Bigelow;  assistant  treasurer,  T.  C. 
Hudson.    The  directors  include  the  above 


«riiur.rj  tnc  ni.iny  uses  \o  wmcii  tti-  firmer  .s  putting  the  motor  truck  Is  that 
of  hauling  farm  tractors  from  one  farm  to  another.  The  above  Illustration 
shows  the  method  employed  by  C.  M.  William.  Bloomlngton.  III.  The  truck  used  Is 
a  Republic  fitted  with  an  ordinary  stake-sided  body.  The  farm  tractor  Is  either 
hauled  up  onto  the  body  platform  by  means  of  a  rope  and  tackle  or  under  Its 
own  power.  It  is  similarly  unloaded  in  the  farm-yard  where  it  is  delivered  by 
the  I  se  of  heavy  skids  hooked  on  to  the  rear  end  of  the  body  floor.  Farm  tractor 
dealers  also  employ  the  motor  truck  to  deliver  the  tractors  from  their  plants  to 
the  farmers.  The  use  of  the  truck  for  this  work  saves  considerable  time  In 
that  the  farm  tractor  can  be  delivered  direct  to  the  farmer  with  but  one 
handling.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  three  handlings,  as  Is  the  case  when  It  Is 
first  hauled  to  the  railroad,  carried  by  rail  to  the  nearest  freight  station  and 
finally   hauled   to   the   ultimate   purchaser 


and  H.  A.  Allen  of  the  City  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  and  Shires  Morris,  president 
of  Hart  &  Hegeman  Co. 
Great  Western  Truck  Body  Co.,  recently 
organized  for  the  manufacture  of  truck 
bodies  and  other  accessories  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  has  leased  the  four  largest  build- 
ings of  the  Her  distillery,  closed  by  the 
advent  of  prohibition,  and  it  is  planned 
to  have  a  force  of  seventy-five  men  at 
work  in  the  plant  by  the  first  of  March. 
Officers  of  the  new  company  are:  W.  G. 
Shipley,  president;  Charles  Dundy,  sec- 
retary; C.  O'Brien,  manager. 

C.  R.  Wilson  Body  Co.'s  five-story  brick 
assembly  plant  in  Detroit  burned  to  the 
ground  Feb.  14.  The  company's  produc- 
tion will  not  be  hampered  by  the  fire,  as 
the  work  will  be  taken  care  of  in  other 
plants  of  the  company  in  Detroit  and 
Bay  City. 

Torbenson  Axle  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  con- 
templates a  $75,000  plant  extension  and 
has  contracted  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  two-story  brick,  steel  and 
mill  constructed  building  100  by  140  ft. 
as  an  addition  to  its  present  plant. 
Lauraine  .Magneto  Co.,  Menominee. 
Mich.,  will  shortlv  move  to  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Giovanoli,  formerly  with  the 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  has  become  tool 
superintendent  of  the  Fuller  &  Sons  Co., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

.Martin  J.  Coughlin,  formerly  of  the 
Arrow  Specialty  Co.,  is  now  representing 
the  Arrow  Grip  Mfg.  Co.  as  Eastern  fac- 
tory representative. 

Lieut.  Fred  M.  Young,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  overseas  duty  in  the  air 
service,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Perfex  Radiator  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  as 
sales   engineer. 


.Vckerman  Wheel  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Atlas  Wheel 
Co. 

Bartlett  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  bought  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
Hammered  Piston  Ring  Co.  of  America, 
whose  plant  is  located  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  purchaser  is  a  concern  which  manu- 
factured munitions  on  a  large  scale  and 
has  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  the 
manufacture  of  piston  rings.  It  contem- 
plates keeping  the  Newark  plant  in  oper- 
ation and  handling  increases  in  business 
at  one  of  the  Baltimore  plants.  Active 
management  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  C.  F.  Hockley,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  with  headquarters  at 
Newark. 

Miami  Trailer  Co„  Troy,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000. 

U.  S.  Pressed  Steel  Co.  has  greatly  en- 
larged its  plant  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  It 
has  installed  the  conveyor  system  and  is 
now  making  steel  products  for  tractor 
<-oncerns. 

F;dwin  L.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  freight  transportation  de- 
partment of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
of  Philadelphia,  succeeding  Ralph  F. 
Roth,  who  recently  resigned  to  become 
special  representative  of  the  Packard  fac- 
tory in  the  company's  national  freight 
transportation  business  in  this  territory. 
F.  J.  Fisher  has  been  released  from  the 
service  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit. 

E.  W.  Kruste,  formerly  with  the  Four 
Drive  Truck  Co.,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict representative  of  the  Standard 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit.  His  territory 
includes  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
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Carl  L.  Du  Puy  will  sever  his  connection 
with  the  Selden  Truck  Sales  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  on  March  1  to  become  actively 
and  financially  interested  in  the  Lufkin 
Lumber  Co.,  Lufkin,  Tex.,  as  president 
and  general  manager.  Mr.  Du  Puy  will 
be  succeeded  in  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
territory  by  M.  B.  Keith,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  Texas  Truck  Co.,  han- 
dling the  Selden  line  for  the  past  few 
years  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Captain  \V.  J.  Munro  has  been  released 
from  the  army  and  has  joined  the  ad- 
vertising force  of  the  General  Motors 
Truck  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

C.  E.  Wirsching  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  E.  F.  Dayers,  general  manager 
of  the  export  department  of  the  Garford 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

L.  B.  Casagrande,  formerly  division  sales 
manager  for  the  Available  Truck  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  and  will  also  have  charge  of 
the  sales  for  that  company. 

Albert  L.  Jones,  for  20  years  with  the 
White  Co.,  is  in  charge  of  the  assem- 
bling branch  of  the  Fulton  Motor  Truck 
Co.  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

E.  C.  Learock  has  been  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  representative  of  the  Fulton  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

C.  M.  Strieby,  former  advertising  man- 
ager and  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Smith  Motor  Truck  Corp.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fulton  Motor  Truck  c'o. 

Birkett  L.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  truck  department 
of  the  Grant  Motor  Car  Corp.,  Cleveland. 

Glenn  Hiller,  formerly  with  the  Seemann 
Peters  office  furniture  company,  has  been 
made  advertising  and  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co., 
maker  of  the  Jumbo  truck.  C.  H.  Tib- 
bitts  has  been  appointed  first  assistant 
sales  manager. 

J.  M.  Case,  former  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  United  Motors  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Garfield  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

A.  R.  Redburn  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  truck  department  of  the 
Waldon  W.  Shaw  Livery  Co.,  Chicago. 

Joseph  A.  Anglada  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  general  manager  of  the  Commer- 
cial Car  Unit  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  but 
retains  the  position  of  consulting  engi- 
neer with  the  company.  Mr.  Anglada 
will  open  offices  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Milner  T.  LaHatte,  who  has  been  acting 
as  assistant  to  division  sales  manager 
C.  M.  Snow,  in  the  Southern  territory 
for  the  Selden  Truck  Sales  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  will  succeed  Mr.  Snow  in  the 
Southern  territory  as  division  sales  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Clifford  M.  Snow,  who  has  been  Southern 
division  sales  manager  for  the  Selden 
Truck  Sales  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
Vice-President  H.  T.  Boulden's  special 
field  supervisors.    On  March  1  Mr.  Snow 
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will  leave  for  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Selden  organization  and  will 
establish  headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Jesse  W.  Haines,  trading  under  the  name 
of  the  Oneida  Truck  Sales  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, will  act  as  distributer  for  Oneida 
trucks  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
southern  New  Jersey.  Sales  and  service 
facilities  have  been  obtained  at  158-1(52 
North  Twenty-second  Street.  Charles  W. 
Worsall  has  been  appointed  director  of 
sales  for  local  and  dealer  business. 

William  McGrath  has  taken  on  the  Giant 
truck  for  the  Boston  territory.  Tempo- 
rary salesrooms  are  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  but  he  has  taken  the  entire 
building  on  Worcester  Street,  just  va- 
cated by  a  big  department  store  as  a 
storage  place. 

C.  S.  Ransom,  who  took  over  the  Fulton 
a  few  weeks  ago,  has  now  added  the  San- 
ford. 

R.  G.  Ames  has  joined  the  Black  & 
Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as 
branch  manager  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office.  For  the  past  10  years  he  has  been 
with  Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  New  York. 

Ralph  J.  Handy,  Detroit,  has  been  made 
district  distributer  for  the  International 
Motor  Truck  Co.  Salesrooms  and  serv- 
ice station  are  at  554-560  Grand  River 
Avenue. 

Carl  Changstrom,  2020  Farnum  Street, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  west- 
ern sales  manager  by  the  Turnbull  Motor 
Truck  &  Wagon  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

McKinney  Co.,  Chicago,  has  succeeded 
Charles  C.  McKinney  Service  of  Chicago. 
The  officers  of  the  McKinney  Co.  are: 
C.  C.  McKinney,  president;  O.  D.  Mc- 
Kinney, vice-president;  L.  J.  Sholty,  sec- 
retary. The  company  has  taken  addi- 
tional space  and  new  quarters  at  58  East 
Washington  Street. 
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Daniel  N.  Mason,  founder  of  the  Mason 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  died  at 
his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  pneu- 
monia. 

J.  R.  Dedell,  until  recently  connected 
with  the  Corday  &  Gross  Advertising 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  B.  Jones,  vice-president  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  who  has  just  returned  home,  left 
here  in  August  to  take  charge  of  the 
motor  transport  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  France,  when  it  formed  its  own  de- 
partment to  handle  its  supplies. 

George  Wurtz,  for  several  years  general 
Wisconsin  traveling  representative  of  the 
mechanical  goods  department  of  the  Dia- 
mond division  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
post  of  Eastern  manager  of  the  same 
department,  with  headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

G.  M.  Rymarczick,  until  recently  super- 
vising senior  inspector  of  the  magneto 
section  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction, is  now  connected  with  the  Simms 
Magneto  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  the 
capacity   of  production   engineer. 

Louis  D'Eyraud,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has 
taken  over  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Clear  View  Windshield 
Cleaner.  The  business  has  been  reor- 
ganized with  pr.esent  headquarters  at 
542-546   West   Sixteenth   Street. 

W.  B.  Fewell  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Stan-Par  axle  division 
of  the  Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

J.  H.  Sims,  former  district  manager  of 
the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  has  formed  a 
selling  company  known  as  the  Superior 
Motor  Sales  Co.,  \vhich  will  distribute 
the  trucks  made  by  the  Superior  Motor 
Truck  Co. 


m 

1 . 

While  Pierce-Arrow  trucks  are  not  r-ecommended  as  a  general  thing  for  use 
with  any  kind  of  trailers,  the  above  Illustration  shows  a  5-tonner  hauling  a 
two-wheeled  Freuhauf  semi-trailer  of  8  tons'  capacity.  Two  of  the  trailers 
are  used  with  each  truck,  one  being  loaded  at  the  warehouse  while  the  other 
Is  out  making  deliveries.  The  outfit  is  owned  by  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  with  main  offices  In  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  While  similar  outfits  have  been 
employed  in  the  New  York  territory  for  several  years,  that  shown  above  Is  the 
first  to  be  Installed  in  Detroit  for  hauling  groceries  between  the  company's 
warehouse  and  Its  retail  stores 
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PRECISION 
B/RLL  BEflRINdS 

Cpatehtep) 

The  right  perspective  on  values  reveals 
serviceability  as  the  big  out-standing  es- 
sential today.  And  any  analysis  of  truck 
or  car,  or  tractor,  or  power  boat,  or  air- 
plane, serviceability  shows  a  most  com- 
plex division  of  responsibility  among  a 
hundred  smaller  units  that,  in  themselves, 
are  seemingly  insignificant.  Weakness  in 
any  one  of  them  weakens  the  structure 
upon  which  dependability  rests. 

"NORMfl"  Ball  Bearings — small,  and 
hidden  away  in  ignition  apparatus  and 
lighting  generators — are  the  steoidards 
with  the  'builders  of  high-grade  elec- 
trical apparatus  because  their  super- 
lative speed  qualities  and  high  factor  of 
siifety  in  speed  service  are  known  to 
give  maximum  security  against  bearing 
trouble — which  means  maximum  se- 
curity against  ignition  and  lighting 
trouble. 

Be  SURE— See  That  Your  Electrical 
Apparatus      Is       "H2Efflfl"       Equipped 

TAE  mKm  COmPHNy  of  AmERICA 

Ball,  Roller,  Thrust  and  Combination  Bearings 
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Two-Ton  Unit 

Makes  Up  in  Quickness 


Chassis 
$2050 


Even  the  owner  of  big  vans  finds  a 
smaller  unit  more  profitable  for  many 
loads. 

It  is  quicker  and  handier  about  city 
streets. 

It  is  faster  both  with  a  load  and  with- 
out, over  long  or  short  hauls. 

The  Autocar  is  backed  up  by  a  system  of 
factory  branch  service  stations  that  gives 
your  investment  complete  protection. 

Write  to  Deparlmenl  E  for  Catalog. 

THE    AUTOCAR    COMPANY 


Ardmore    Pa. 


Established  1897 


Autocar 
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One  of  the  Seldens  with   its  trailer  lined   up  before  the  company's  combined  warehouse   and   garage   in   Fort   Worth. 
The  great   diversity  of   the   loads   handled    Is  clearly   indicated,  the  truck  being   loaded  with  soap  and  groceries  and 

the   trailer  with   farm   implements 

Hauling  Goods  Overland  Between  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth  Proves  Successful 


Fleet  of  Thirteen  Trucks  and  Several  Trailers  Meets  Needs  of 
Two  Thriving  Cities  of  Great  Southwest 


ONE  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful of  the  overland  motor  truck  haul- 
age concerns  in  the  great  Southwestern 
territory  is  the  Motor  Freif^ht  LJnpj^  "f- 
^f^llnffi  '^''^'  which  operates  a  fleet  of 
trucks  on  regular  schedule  between  Dal- 
las and  Fort  Worth,  a  distance  of  35 
miles,  and  between  Dallas  and  Terrell 
and  Wills  Point,  respectively  38  and  5(i 
miles  almost  due  east  of  Dallas.  The_ 
iMotor  Freight  Lines  oner^tps  ^  fleet  of 
thirteen  trucks  in  the  overland  work  in 
addition  to  eight  converted  Ford  pas.r 
senger  cars  for  pick-up  work  and  three 
trailers  employed  on  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  run  whenever  the  loads  are  snffi- 
ciently  large  to  warrant  their  use. 


By  Joseph  Husson 

The  company  was  organized  in  a  very 
business-like  way  and  established  a  com- 
bined freight  depot  or  warehouse  and 
garage  in  Fort  Worth  with  depots  in 
I^allas  and  collection  stations  in  Terrell 
and  Wills  Point.  The  line  was  inaugur- 
ated on  April  10.  li*l^^.  and  began  opera- 
tion with  three   2-ton   Selden   trucks. 

Thirteen  Trucks  in  Fleet 

At  the  present  time  the  fleet  has  been 
increased  to  thirteen  trucks  in  all,  in- 
cluding two  more  2-ton  Seldens;  three 
3 14 -ton  Seldens;  three  more  3V&-ton 
Seldens  and  two  5-ton  Seldens.  This 
fleet    is    exclusive    of    one    1-ton    trailer 


which  was  found  far  too  small  for  the 
work  in  hand;  two  Troy  3-ton  trailers 
and  one  Hesse  3-ton  trailer.  In  addition, 
eight  converted  Ford  chassis  made  into 
trucks  by  the  attachment  of  Smith  and 
Graham  Brothers'  converters  are  used 
for  pick-up  work  in  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  and  on  occasion  rented  out  on  a 
contract  basis  to  outside  concerns. 

A  daily  schedule  is  maintained  between 
Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  with  one  truck 
running  each  way  every  day.  The  truck 
leaving  l-ort  Worth  at  .-j  a.  m.  arrives  in 
Dallas  between  7.30  and  8  a.  m.,  and 
after  delivering  its  load  runs  on  to  Wills 
Point,  56  miles  further  east,  where  the 
deliveries   are    made   direct   to   the   con- 
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A    close-up    of    the    warehouse    loading 

platform,    showing    one   of   the   trailers 

being  loaded  and  the  dispatcher's  office 

on   the   platform   at  the   right 

signee,  there  being  no  general  warehouse 
with   an  unloading  dock   in  Wills   Point. 

Trucks   Loaded  at  Night 

Both  of  tlip  ninin  linp  trucks  starting 
out  at  ■")  a.  m.  in  the  mornint;-  and  running 
to  and  from  Dallas  and  Fort  Wnrt[i  n^ 
loaded  at  nip;ht.  thp  g-nnds  having  been, 
nicked  up  on  the  previous  afternoon.  In 
some  cases  where  the  goods  moving  be- 
tween the  two  cities  is  of  large  volume, 
trailers  are  employed  or  two  trips  made 
a  day. 

Loads  are  carried  both  ways  on  the 
main  line  between  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth.  The  goods  moving  from  Dallas 
to  Fort  Worth  consist  principally  of 
rolls  of  print  paper,  wrapping  paper  and 
embossed  paper,  solid  and  pneumatic 
tires  and  groceries.  On  the  return  run, 
loads  from  Fort  Worth  consist  princi- 
pally of  lubricating  oils,  printed  paper, 
hardware,  iron  and  wrought  iron  prod- 
ucts and  packing  house  goods,  including 
fresh  meat.  From  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  the  goods  carried  to  Wills  Point 
consist  principally  of  groceries,  \vhile 
the  return  loads  are  made  up  of  peaches, 
strawberries  and  sweet  yams  in  sea.son 
and  other  food  products. 

gl^esJUnvejJThanJjjJijnl 

The  rates  between  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  by  the  trucks  of  the  Motor  P'reight 
Lines  are  30  cents  per  100  lb.,  which  is 
•")  cents  less  than  by  steam  railway  or 
interurban  express  by  which  means  the 
rate  is  35  cents  per  100  lb.  Special  rates 
of  50  cents  per  100  lb.  are  made  for  fur- 
niture handled  between  the  two  points 
and  40  cents  for  goods  which  would  be 
classified  under  first-class  freight  rates. 
Jhe  rates  from  Dallas  to  Wills  Point 
are  based  on  40  cents  per  100  lb.  for  ordi- 
nary goods.  This  rate  is  also  less  than 
by  first-class  railway  freight  or  inter- 
urban electric.  The  railroad  rates  be- 
tween these  same  points  are  46  cents  per 
100  lb.  and  the  interurban  express,  45 
cents. 


>C 


Jl|';PATCHER'S 

lorrifE 


Plan    view    of    the    combined    ware 

house     and     garage,     showing     hov 

trucks  can   enter  on  one  street  an< 

go   out   on   the   rear  street 


View  of  the  platform  from  one  end. 
showing  how  the  roof  columns  are 
kept  out  of  the  driveway  and 
the  method  used  In  Illuminating 
the   interior  of   the   building 

The  growth  of  the  company  and  its 
advertising  methods  to  secure  its  initial 
business  are  of  interest  to  other  concerns 
about  to  enter  similar  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  initial  run 
was  somewhat  spectacular  in  nature  and 
was  made  with  two  of  the  2-ton  Selden 
trucks,  which  ran  from  Dallas  to  Tyler, 
a  distance  of  108  miles. 

The  Initial  Run 

The  two  trucks  left  Dallas  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  April  10.  One  was 
loaded  to  2  tons  capacity  and  the  other, 
close  to  3  tons.  The  route  lay  through 
Mesquite,  where  the  first  delivery,  con- 
sisting of  newspapers  from  Dallas,  was 
made  earlier  than  it  had  ever  been  done 
by  the  rail  service.  The  route  then  lay 
through  Forney,  Terrell,  Elmo,  Cobb, 
Wills  Point  and  Myrtle  Springs. 

At  noon*  Canton,  the  county  seat  of 
Van  Zandt  County,  was  reached,  where 
the  Canton  Board  of  Trade  had  prepared 
a  dinner  and  invited  all  of  the  merchant 
and  professional  men  of  the  town  to  in- 
spect the  trucks  in  order  to  bring  home 
to  them  the  daily  service  which  the  truck 
line  offered  in  bringing  their  purchases 
out  from  the  large  distributing  center 
of  Dallas  and  taking  back  various  farm 
produce. 

The  route  then  led  through  Ben 
Wheeler,  where  another  gathering  of 
citizens  was  held.  Late  that  afternoon 
the  trucks  crossed  the  Neches  River  and 
climbed  through  the  hills  to  the  east  and 
entered  Tyler,  where  the  remainder  of 
the  goods  were  delivered  to  the  I'espec- 
tive  consignees. 

The  various  points  touched  at  between 
Wills  Point  and  Tyler  lie  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country  which  is  not  served  by 
any  railroad.  The  roads,  however,  were 
poor  and  many  of  the  bridges  later 
proved  unable  to  withstand  the  con- 
tinued traffic  of  even  2-ton  trucks,  so 
that  the  service  to  Tyler  was  temporarily 
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The  routes  traversed  by  the  trucks  of  the  Motor  Freight  Lines,  Inc.,  Dallas.  Tex.  One  route  is  between  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas.  35  miles  apart.  Trucks  leave  daily  from  each  end  of  that  route.  The  other  route  is  from  Dallas  to  Wills  Point,  a 
distance  of  56  miles.    The  route  to  Tyler,  108  miles  from   Dallas,   has  been  discontinued   because  of  poor  roads  and  weak  bridges 


discontinued  until  such  time  a.s  the  load.s 
and  bridges  could  be  put  into  shape. 
Accordingly,  the  two  lines  operating  at 
this  writing  are  from  Dallas  to  Fort 
Worth  and  to  Wills  Point. 

Daily   Trips  Made 

■-^t  leyl^^t  one  trii)  is  made  a  day  to^ 
Wills  Point  and  at  least  one  each  wav^ 
between  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  evey 
■^  the  tonnage  on  hand  does  not  eauiy 
the   carrying  capacity   of   the   truck^. 

It  is  the  intention  to  employ  only  the 
5-ton  trucks  on  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
road,  which  was  put  into  fine  shape  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1918  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  government  materials 
passing  from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth  for 
the  flying  camps  and  cantonments  situ- 
ated within  a  radius  of  from  10  to  12 
miles  of  Fort  Worth. 

Whenever  possible,  trailers  are  used 
on  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  run,  and  in 
this  work  they  have  proven  more  eco- 
nomical than  running  two  trucks.  There 
are  no  serious  grades  on  the  route  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  so  that  the  running 
time  with  truck  and  trailer  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  truck  alonr 
The  miscellaneous  class  of  goods  handk-l 
on  the  trucks  and  trailers  is  clearly  in- 
dicated on  page  y>  in  the  illustration  of 
the  Selden  .5-tonner  and  its  trailer,  show- 
ing the  two  vehicles  in  front  of  the  conT- 
pany's   Fort  Worth   warehouse. 

Agent  Solicits  Trade 

On    the    initial    run    from    Dallas    i 
Tyler,   the    vice-president   of   the    Motii 
Freight  Lines  and  several  of  his  assi.-t 
ants   accompanied   the   trucks   in   a   pa- 
senger  car  and  sought  to  obtain  busint- 
for  the  new  line  from   all   points   alon^ 
the  route.     Since  that  time  at  least  one 
man    has    been    employed    solely    to    get 
new  business   and  to  hold  the  old   by  a 
regularity     of     truck     operation     which 
gives  a  service  upon  which  the  custom- 
ers can  depend. 

Although  there  is  some  small  amount 
of  live  stock  raised  in  the  territory 
served,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
handle  it  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  health  certificates  and  the  lack 
of  proper  facilities  for  cleaning  the 
manure    out    of    the    truck    bodies    and 


washing  them  out  thoroughly  at  the 
stock  yards  so  that  other  goods,  such  as 
groceries  and  food  products,  can  be  car- 
ried  without  contamination. 

Full  insurance  is  carried  on  all  of  the 
company's  trucks  and  on  the  goods 
moved.  The  safety  of  the  goods  in  tran- 
sit is  further  protected  by  having  each 
of  the  truck  drivers  bonded  to  an  amount 
of  $1,000.  To  prevent  thefts  of  goods 
while  in  transit,  drivers  must  pay  for 
all  goods  claimed  to  have  been  lost.  If 
the  driver  cannot  be  forced  to  pay  for 
goods  which  he  claims  were  lost,  the 
bond  protects  the  truck  owner.  The  bond 
costs  $5  a  man  a  year  for  the  $1,000  limit.. 

The  truck  drivers  are  paid  $4  a  day  or 
at  the  rate  of  $24  a  week  for  a  10-hour 
working  day.  In  cases  where  trucks  are 
out  over  night,  the  expenses  are  paid 
but  no  overtime.  Helpers  are  only  used 
on  the  main  line  trucks  between  Dallas 


and    Fort    Worth,    and    are    paid    at   the 
rate  of  $2.50  a  day. 

Combined  Garage  and  Depot 

The  trucks  are  maintained  in  the  Fort 
Worth  combined  warehouse  and  garage, 
the  plan  of  which  is  shown  on  page  6.  It 
is  admirably  laid  out  for  the  work  in 
hand.  The  building  is  appro.ximately  75 
ft.  wide  and  2.")0  ft.  long  and  runs  clear 
through  from  one  street  to  the  next,  with 
the  entrance  on  one  street  and  the  exit 
on  the  other.  This  prevents  congestion 
or  loss  of  time  by  the  vehicles  getting 
into  or  out  of  the  garage,  either  empty 
or  with  their  loads. 

All  of  the  loading  is  done  from  a  large 
central  platform  approximately  15  ft. 
wide  and  (iO  ft.  long.  This  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  building  and  allows 
for  a  clear  runway  of  approximately  30 
ft.  on  either  side  of  the  platform  and  the 


The   novel   blackboard   used    in   the   warehouse   at   Fort   Worth   to   show   how  the   trucks 

are   scheduled  for  each   day,  their   drivers,   destination   and   special   instructions  for   the 

drivers.     Those   which   are   pulling   trailers   are   also   stated 
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corresponding:  wall  of  the  building.  The 
trucks  are  garaged  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  building.  Those  being  loaded  from 
the  platform  run  up  parallel  with  the 
platform  and  have  the  goods  put  onto 
them  from. the  side  instead  of  the  rear 
end  of  the  truck.  By  this  method,  there 
is  an  aisle  between  the  truck  or  trailer 
being  loaded  at  the  platform  and  any 
of  the  trilcks  garaged  along  the  wall  on 
the  same  side,  and  this  aisle  is  of  sufficient 
width  to  permit  a  truck  running  clear 
through  the  building  from  the  entrance  to 
the  exit.  One  of  the  trailers  being  loaded 
at  the  platform  with  soap  and  pneumatic 
tires  and  a  general  view  of  the  platform 
itself  are  shown  in  the  two  illustrations 
at  the  top  of  page  6. 

Office  in  Garage 

The  company's  office  is  located  at  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  door.  On  the  opposite  side  a 
small  shop,  with  drill  press,  emery 
wheel  and  similar  tools,  is  fitted  out  and 
divided  off  from  the  rest  of  the  floor  by 
means  of  a  screened  partition.  Oils  and 
greases  are  kept  in  a  separate  room 
directly  in  back  of  the  office. 

Another  feature  of  the  combined  ware- 
house and  garage  is  the  schedule  board 
illustrated  at  the  bottom  of  page  7.  It 
is  a  large  blackboard  on  which  the  runs 
to  which  each  of  the  trucks  is  assigned 
are  written  on  one  day  for  the  next  day's 
work,  so  that  the  driver  always  knows 
his  work  for  the  following  day.  As 
shown,  the  schedule  board  is  ruled  off 
by  lines  into  five  columns,  the  first  giv- 
ing the  truck  number;  the  second, 
whether  or  not  a  trailer  is  to  be  used; 
the  third,  the  driver's  name;  the  fourth, 


One  of  the  31/2-ton  Selden 
The  stake  units  of  the   body 


e   Fort   Worth-Dallas  run   of  35  miles  each  way. 
movable  so  that  side   loading   is  made  possible 


the  destination  of  the  truck  or  truck  and 
trailer,  and  the  fifth  column,  for  special 
instructions. 

Blackboard  Advantages 

Under  the  heading  of  special  instruc- 
tions are  written  down  any  unusual  in- 
formation which  the  driver  must  be  in 
possession  of  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
work  properly.  For  instance,  some 
goods  shipped  by  one  concern  may  have 
to  be  picked  up  at  the  place  of  business 
or  factory  of  another  concern,  and  if  the 
driver  is  not  aware  of  this  he  would  nat- 
urally lose  considerable  time  by  going 
to  the  place  of  the  shipper  and  then  hav- 
ing to  double  back  on  his  route  to  reach 


the  point  from  which  the  goods  must  be 
loaded.  The  schedule  blackboard  avoids 
delays  of  that  nature. 

The  information  on  the  board  serves 
to  give  a  tangible  illustration  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  also  serves  as  a 
record  which  enables  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  trucks  to  tell  about  where  each  of 
the  vehicles  is  at  any  particular  time  of 
the  day.  The  lower  part  of  the  black- 
board is  reserved  for  a  space  to  be  used 
daily  by  the  drivers  in  noting  any  operat- 
ing trouble  they  have  experienced  dur 
ing  the  day  or  to  indicate  minor  repairs 
or  adjustments  which  they  consider  nec- 
essary, such  as  a  leaky  gasoline  line  or 
a  loose  brake  rod  connection. 


The  Motor  Freight  Lines.  Inc.              ^(951 

DAILY    FAST    FREIGHT    SERVICE 

The  three  forms  used.    That  at  the  top 
at  the   left   is   used  for  goods   picked   up 
along    the    route    and    from    small    ship- 
pers.     The    large    form    below     is    em- 
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The  warehouse  shop  serves  only  to 
make  minor  repairs  or  adjustments  on 
the  trucks,  any  larger  work  being  done 
at  the  service  station  of  the  truck  maker 
in  Dallas.  All  of  the  minor  repair  work 
of  the  fleet  of  thirteen  trucks  is  accom- 
plished by  one  boss  mechanic  and  one 
extra  mechanic  or  helper. 

Aside  from  the  actual  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  trucks,  the  other 
most  important  consideration  is  the 
method  of  accounting  and  the  various 
forms  used  in  keeping  a  complete  record 
of  the  goods  handled.  This  has  been 
worked  out  very  satisfactorily  by  the 
Motor  Freight  Lines  by  the  use  of  three 
forms  which  are  illustrated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  8.  One  of  the  forms  is  used 
for  goods  picked  up  from  Dallas.  It  is 
filled  out  in  triplicate,  one  copy  going  to 
the  driver,  one  for  the  use  of  the  office 
force  and  one  for  filing  as  a  record  and 
for  insurance. 

Accounting  Form  Details 

As  shown,  the  form  is  numbered  and 
provided  with  spaces  at  the  top  for  the 
trip  covered,  the  number  of  the  truck*- 
used,  its  driver  atid  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  trip.  Below  are 
ten  vertical  columns  with  headings  for 
the  shipper's  name,  the  consignee's  name, 
the  destination  of  the  goods;  the  articles 
comprising  the  shipment  and  their 
weight;  a  space  for  the  war  tax;  another 
for  C.O.D.'s  and  two  for  charges, 
one  paid  and  one  collect,  and  a  space  for 
the  signature  of  the  consignee. 

The  latter  column  is  important  to  pre- 
vent subsequent  claims  for  damages, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  large  sheet  is  a 
list  of  Instructions,  of  which  one  is  as 
follows:  "Be  sure  to  have  the  consignee 
sign  the  sheet  plainly  and  see  that  goods 
are  in  good  condition  when  delivering." 
If  the  consignee  signs  the  sheet  as 
directed  that  the  goods  were  received  in 
good  condition,  he  cannot  subsequently 
make  a  claim  for  damages  or  breakage. 
Another  one  of  the  instructions  states: 
"Drivers  must  in  no  event  fail  to  have 
this  sheet  signed  by  the  cashier  when 
checking  up  after  making  the  trip."  This 
instruction  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the   truck   company   and   for    the    driver 


in  order  to  insure  that  all  money  col- 
lected is  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  col- 
umn on  the  war  tax,  as  a  great  number 
of  the  concerns  in  overland  haulage  in- 
clude the  war  tax  of  'i  per  cent  on  goods 
hauled  by  trucks  running  as  common 
carriers  in  competition  with  other  forms 
of  steam,  electric  or  water  transporta- 
tion, in  the  total  charge  instead  of  giv- 
ing the  tax  separately.  Perhaps  the 
method  of  giving  the  tax  separately  best 
indicates  to  the  shipper  that  it  is  a 
charge  outside  of  the  control  of  the 
truckman  and  an  additional  item  which 
is  not  retained  by  the  truck  owner  but 
passed  along  to  the  proper  internal  reve- 
nue department. 

The  second  of  the  forms  is  also  num- 
bered and  made  out  in  triplicate,  and  is 
similar  to  the  first  form  except  as  to 
size.  It  is  used  for  recording  goods 
shipped  by  small  shippers  and  for  pick- 
ups on  the  route  other  than  at  the  ter- 
minals. 

The  third  form  is  a  shipper's  receipt 
made  out  in  triplicate  by  the  driver  and 
delivered  to  the  shipper  at  the  time  his 
goods  are  picked  up.  It  has  spaces  for 
the  date;  the  name  of  the  shipper;  the 
character  and  weight  of  the  shipment 
and  for  the  amount  of  the  charges  paid 
on  the  goods  when  received.  It  also  has 
a  space  for  recording  the  number  of  the 
large  trip  sheet  on  which  the  goods  han- 
dled by  the  truck  or  truck  and  trailer 
on  any  particular  day  is  recorded.  This 
form  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  ship- 
per and  also  as  a  check  on  the  driver's 
route  trip  sheets  and  on  the  money 
turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work. 

COLUMBUS  PROMISED  RURAL 
TRUCK  EXPRESS 

.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  March  2— Estab- 
ilishment  of  sixty  mail  routes  in  Ohio  and 
(carrying  country  produce  from  the  door 
Jof  the  farmer  to  the  door  of  the  city  con- 
jsumer  and  goods  from  city  stores  to  the 
{farm  has  been  promised  Ohio  by  James 
jl.  Blakslee,  Fourth  Assistant  Postmas- 
iter  General,  who  spoke  at  a  session  of 
[the  Good  Roads  Federation  Groups. 


One  Truck  Gave  Victory 
at  Chateau -Thierry 

THE  victory  at  Chateau-Thierry — that 
furious  engagement  which  turned  the 
tide  of  the  war  forever  in  favor  of  the 
.\llies — was  made  possible  through  the 
performance  of  a  single  motor  truck. 
How  this  came  about  is  related  by  Cap- 
tain Guy  A.  Whitcomb  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps. 

"The  marines,  who  were  smashing  the 
last  German  offensive,  were  running 
short  of  machine  gun  ammunition,"  said 
Captain  Whitcomb.  "Their  commander 
telej)honed  back  for  more.  The  motor 
transport  commander  called  for  four 
volunteers  from  among  his  ninety  trucks 
— and  every  driver  volunteered. 

"He  chose  four,  loaded  the  trucks  with 
r)0,000  rounds  apiece  of  machine  gun 
bandoleer  ammunition,  and  they  set  out 
— four  trucks  made  in  Detroit,  turned  out 
of  the  Pac*kard  factory  just  a  few  months 
before.  Three  of  them  were  caught  in 
the  German  barrage  and  thoir  cargoes 
blown  up  and  their  drivers  killed.  The 
fourth  made  his  way  through  with  the 
priceless  .50,000  rounds  that  put  the  fin- 
ishing touch  on  the  American  victory  and 
saved  the  day  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

"The  driver  made  his  way  back  to  the 
transport  park,  and  reported  in  these 
words:  'Sergeant  Anderson  reports,  sir. 
the  delivery  of  50,000  rounds,  and  re- 
quests permission  to  make  another  trip.' 
But  his  captain  noticed  the  blood  pouring 
from  the  sergeant's  wounds,  ordered  him 
to  the  hospital,  and  the  brave  Anderson 
died  10  hr.  later  from  fourteen  wounds." 

Captain  Whitcomb  said  that  14 
per  cent  of  Pershing's  entire  force  is 
classed  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and 
that  the  number  of  trucks  under  the 
American  flag  overseas  would  be  hardly 
believable  to  most  people. 

WISCONSIN   ROAD  REPORTS 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  March  2— The 
Milwaukee  Weather  Bureau  is  issuing  a 
daily  bulletin  on  road  conditions  in  Wis- 
consin. The  service  is  appreciated  par- 
ticularly by  business  houses  of  Mil- 
waukee getting  deliveries  by  trucks. 


The   first   three   Selden   2-tonners   purchased    by   the    Motor    Freight  Lines  for  its  overland  haulage  operations.    Two  of  the  trucks 

made  their  initial   Dallas  to   Tyler  run   of  108  miles   on   April   10.    1918.    Bulky  goods  are  protected  from  the  weather  by  stretching 

a  tarpaulin  over  the  Inverted  V-shaped  iron  rods  placed  on  top  of  three  opposite  sets  of  body  side  stakes 
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Overland  Haulage  Companies,  Beware! 


Now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  seems  that  some 
of  the  large  railroads  are  again  exhibiting  their 
pre-war  tactics  of  combating  successful  motor 
truck  lines  by  every  means  within  their  power. 
Every  motor  truck  owner  who  has  carried  any 
goods  overland  when  t-he  goods  could  have  been 
shipped  by  rail  knows  that  in  the  pre-war  days 
he  at  once  aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  rail- 
ways. When  the  war  was  upon  us  and  the  railroads 
were  burdened  with  more  than  they  could  carry, 
they  appeared  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  turning 
over  their  unprofitable  short-haul  shipments  to  the 
motor  truck. 

Now  that  conditions  are  once  again  becoming 
normal,  the  railroads  seem  to  have  reverted  to  their 
old  scheme  of  doing  business,  namely,  to  take  every 
bit  of  business  that  they  can  get,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  profitable  or  not.  If  a  successful 
truck  line  happens  to  be  carrying  some  goods  which 
could  be  moved  by  rail,  even  at  a  loss,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  put  that  truck  line  out  of  business. 

This  is  apparently  what  has  happened  to  the 
best  known  of  the  several  successful  motor  truck 
lines    operating    between    New    York    and    Phila- 


delphia. In  the  old  days,  restrictive  legislation  or 
even  threats  to  the  shippers  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany would  not  handle  other  longer-distance  rail 
shipments  or  accidentally  on  purpose  losing  the 
goods  received  in  some  terminal  were  the  general 
methods  employed. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  a  new  method 
has  been  used,  that  of  urging  the  expansion  of  the 
truck  company,  providing  the  necessary  money  for| 
that  development  and  incidentally  obtaining  a  ma 
jority  of  the  stock  and  finally  voting  the  company 
out  of  existence,  and  in  that  way  ending  the  truck 
competition. 

This  is  seemingly  a  new  method  of  getting  rid 
of  bothersome  motor  truck  lines  which  are  giving 
shippers  a  quick,  cheap  and  reliable  transportation 
service.  The  railroads  have  worked  it  successfully 
in  Philadelphia  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  expected  to  show  itself  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  large  truck  lines  are  now  operating 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  paying  dividends  to 
their  stockholders  by  carrying  a  large  volume  of 
business.  It  is  a  method  for  which  other  similar 
truck  owners  should  be  on  the  lookout. 


The  Chicago  Truck  Fiasco 


THE  instance  cited  above  is  but  one  of  many 
where  the  railroads  have  resorted  to  duplicity 
to  gain  their  ends.  Perhaps  the  first  step  in  this 
regard  was  the  Chicago  fiasco  of  some  months 
back  when  the  editor  of  one  of  our  contemporaries 
spent  several  months  at  the  head  of  a  large  com- 
mittee to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  all  of  the  less- 
carload  shipments  originating  and  delivered  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles  of  that  city  could  be  turned 
over  to  motor  trucks  and  the  railroads  allowed  to 
concentrate  on  their  better  paying  long-haul  work. 
This  move  was  urged  by  the  Highways  Transport 
Committee  then  in  existence  in  Washington  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  railroads. 

After  the  plan  was  worked  out  and  agreed  upon 
as  entirely  feasible  by  all  of  the  business  men  to 
whom  it  was  submitted  for  approval,  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee  shirked  the  responsibility  for 
putting  it  into  effect  by  saying  that  the  editor  was 
entirely  mistaken  in  his  ideas  on  the  subject  and 
the  railroads  by  saying  that  they  never  intended  to 
accept  it  except  in  the  utmost  emergency,  and  then 
cnly  as  a  temporary  war-time  measure. 


Of  course,  all  the  time,  money  and  effort  ex- 
pended by  the  committee  which  worked  out  the 
plan  were  wasted,  for  the  time  being  at  least ;  but 
the  experience  will  be  very  valuable  in  the  days 
to  come,  for  those  with  a  vision  can  foresee  the 
time  when  transportation  over  the  highways  will 
outstrip  that  of  the  present  day  over  the  rails! 

That  day  may  not  come  in  the  next  decade,  but 
it  is  surely  on  the  way,  and  is  just  as  certain  as  the 
getting  of  the  sun  in  the  west.  When  it  does  ar-, 
rive,  and  it  will  come  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
betterment  of  the  roads,  the  motor  truck  will  have 
in  reality  come  into  its  own. 

Then  every  lane  and  byway  of  the  nation  will 
have  to  bear  its  burden  of  motor  truck  traffic. 
Then,  too,  the  business  of  highway  transportation 
will  be  builded  on  a  firm  basis,  as  it  already  is  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  to-day.  Then  the  motor 
truck  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  servants  of  man- 
kind, providing  transport  to  the  industries  of  raw 
products,  of  finished  goods  and  of  the  food  we  eat, 
the  clothes  we  wear  and  everything  which  we  use 
in  our  daily  lives. 
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$385,000,000  Already  in  Sight  for  1919  Roads 

Federal  Aid  Funds  for  S  Years  Alone  Total  $574,000,000 


THEKE  will  be  available  at  least  $574,- 
000,000  for  co-operative  road  build- 
ing in  tlie  United  States  during  tlie  next 
3  years,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Road  Act.  President  Wilson 
has  signed  the  Post  Office  Appropriation 
Bill  carrying  an  amendment  providing 
$209,000,000  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
Aid  money  previously  appropriated  and 
which  will  be  spent  dollar  for  dollar  with 
state  money  on  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral Aid  roads  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  1921  or  June  30,  1922. 

The  total  thus  made  available  is  the 
largest  ever  appropriated  for  road  con- 
struction during  a  3-year  period  by  any 
government,  and  enables  the  govern- 
ment and  state  authorities  to  carry  out 
a  road-building  program  of  a  magnitude 
never  before  equalled. 

As  large  as  the  total  of  $574,000,000 
is,  it  is  quite  possible  that  almost  as 
much  will  be  spent  on  road  work  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1919  alone. 
On  reports  received  from  the  various 
State  Highway  Departments,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  estimated  that  the 
1919  expenditures  for  highways  and 
bridges  will  be  at  least  $385,000,000,  or 


$110,000,000  more  than  the  average 
yearly  expenditure  in  1916  and  1917. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill 
furnishing  the  $209,000,000  additional 
for  road  work  is  that  it  broadens  the 
definition  of  a  rural  post  road,  under 
which  class  a  highway  had  to  qualify  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Aid 
act.  Under  the  old  act  it  was  required 
that  mail  should  actually  be  carried  on 
the  roads  or  that  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  mail  would  be 
carried  on  it  within  a  short  time  after 
the  improvement  was  made. 

Under  the  new  interpretation,  a  rural 
post  road  is  construed  to  mean  any  pub- 
lic road  a  major  portion  of  which  is  now 
used  or  can  be  used,  or  forms  a  con- 
necting link  not  to  exceed  10  miles  in 
length,  of  any  road  or  roads  now  or 
hereafter  used  for  the  transportation  of 
United  States  mail.  It  excludes  every 
street  and  road  in  a  place  having  a 
population  as  shown  by  the  latest  avail- 
able Federal  census  of  2500  or  more,  ex- 
cept that  portion  of  any  such  street  or 
road  along  which  the  houses  average 
more  than  200  ft.  apart. 


Of  the  $209,000,000  added  to  the  funds 
available  under  the  F'ederal  Road  Aid 
Act,  the  new  law  makes  $9,000,000  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  roads  within  or  partly 
within  the  national  forests.  In  addition, 
it  also  raises  the  Government  limit  of 
contribution  from  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
a  mile  to  not  to  exceed  $20,000  a  mile, 
thus  taking  into  account  the  higher  pres- 
ent cost  of  both  labor  and  material  and 
the  necessity  for  a  more  costly  and 
stronger  road  on  account  of  the  greatly 
increased  motor  truck  traffic  throughout 
the  entire  nation  and  the  great  possi- 
bilities for  further  increases  during  the 
next  half  decade. 

The  original  Federal  Aid  Road  Act 
passed  in  July,  191ti,  appropriated  $75,- 
000,000  for  "the  5-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1921,  and  $10,000,000  for  forest 
road  building.  Not  over  $3,000,000  of 
the  fund  had  been  spent  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  on  account  of  the  war,  so  that 
$82,000,000,  plus  $209,000,000,  or  a  total 
of  $291,000,000  will  be  the  Federal  fund 
available  during  the  next  3  years  ex- 
clusive of  any  state  or  county  appropria- 
tions. 


Approximate  Apportionment  of  Funds  Under  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  and  Latest  Amendment 


''  Amount 

Available  for 
fiscal  years 

States  i:ilU 

1917,  191S, 

Alabama     $li25.903.17 

Arizona     411.0S1.14 

Arkansas     4S8.OS5.77 

California     a09,35S.99 

Colorado     508,349._3_4 

Connecticut     lSn.4S7.ii 

Delaware     48.96o.l0 

Florida     33S.6.i2.69 

Georgia     S06.S97,S9 

Idaho     363..Sfi2.0.-, 

niinois 1.321.102.17 

Indiana     sI3.473.04 

Iowa     SJ-'-J.^",;} 

Kansas     n.,.Vi.t4.0S 

Kentucky     :.s  .4i^i!.3-; 

Louisiana    i'i;.i  ,'.i.:,i 

Maine    :'.'!/^''.!"r 

Maryland     _''..'.."l.'..n,t 

Massachusetts     'l-^;'!;!,' 

Michigan    '. ^;-''"i-o 

Minnesota    '-'I'lt'^i) 

Mississippi     '-'i'iJr-L- 

Missouri     ^■^"^i'iS^.i 

Montana     ^S^^^^.W 

Nebraska     fi39.757.68 

Nevada    ]\^--mIS- 

New  Hampshire   l  -;' ■^-  ;';;' 

New    Jersey     '-.'■'.-no 

New   Mexico    '',-«? 

New    York    '•ll'i'-'^noi 

North    Carolina    'l-S'm-nq 

North    Dakota    i'?^'2Ja-fi8 

Ohio     1.118,  i59.b8 

Oklahoma                          691,906.34 

Orelon       .  .•.;..■............... . .  472,394.8.'; 

Pennsylvania     ^-'cl'SIil? 

Rhode    Island     Jn'?«nft 

South    Carolina    1?2'n??-2- 

South  Dakota   J|H«qs 

Tennessee     , -?o'77n  it 

Texas    ^■ij?«?Sfi'' 

TTtnh                                       341. 613. bJ 

Vermont         Li^.tit^-.-.i 

Virgmia    oi'iUn" 

Washington    ,VS-9-9? 

West    Virginia    -i-^Snii 

Wisconsin    ■SktWw 

Wyoming     367,396.^4 

Total  529,100,000.00 

A d mi nist ration  ■;■.■, '. ^M.WOM 

Grand    total    $30,000,000.00 


$50,000,000 

tor  fiscal 

Year 

1919 

$1,050,264.10 

685,043.57 

840,229.53 

1,524,248.30 

867,570.90 

307,064.65 

81,384.45 

573,797.20 

1,346.044.75 

610.509.27 

2,185,550.65 

1,349.919.40 

1.443,046.20 

1.436,313.93 

976,865.17 

680.729.03 

481,231.35 

434.737.02 

736,SS3.30 

1.447,213.80 

1.420.774.53 

899,488.26 

1,695.314.11 

999.467.15 

1,066,642.07 

642,933.45 

207,810.38 

594,050.80 

798,785.78 

2.487.956.40 

1.139.977.47 

768,360.27 

1.854,462.47 

1,153.055.50 

787.459.10 

2,296,075.85 

116,530.95 

717.297.05 

810.720.68 

1.132,103.50 

2,926.219.37 

567.592.10 

225.987.70 

992,052.95 

722.367.25 

532,009.10 

1,272,946.53 

612,912.45 

$48,500,000.00 
1.500,000.00 


Fiscal  year 
Allotment 

1920 
$420,105.64 
274,017.43 
336,091.81 
609,699.32 
347,028.36 
122.S25.S6 
32,553.78 
229. 518. SS 
538.417.90 
244.203.71 
S74, 220.26 
539,967.70 
577,218.48 
574,525.57 
390.746.07 
272,291.61 
192,492.62 
173,894.81 
294.753,32 
57S.SS5,52 
568,309. SI 
359,795,31 
678,125.64 
399.7S6.86 
426,656.83 
257,173.38 
83,124.15 
237,620.32 
319,514,31 
995,182.56 
455,990.99 
307.344.11 
741,784.96 
461.222.20 
314,983.64 
918,430.34 
46,612.38 
286,918.82 
324,288.27 
452,841.40 
1,170,487.75 
227,036.84 
90,395.08 
396,821.18 
2SS. 946.90 
212,803.64 
509.178,61 
245.164.98 

$19,400,000.00 
600,000,00 


Fi; 


al  Y( 


11120 

$7."i.00n.000 

$1,575,396,15 

1,1127,565.36 

1.260.344.30 

2.286,372.45 

1,301,356.35 

460,596.98 

122,076.68 

860,695.80 

2,019,067.12 

915,763.91 

3,278,325.97 

2.024.879.10 

2,164,569.30 

2,154,470.89 

1,465,297,76 

1,021. 093. .55 

721,847,33 

652.105.53 

1.105,324.95 

2.170.820.70 

2,131,161.80 

1.349.232.39 

2,542,971.14 

1.499.200.73 

1.599.963.10 

964,400.18 

311,715.57 

891,076.20 

1,198,178.67 

3,731,934.60 

1,709,966.20 

1.152.540.42 

2.7S1.693.71 

1.729.5S3.25 

1.1S1.1S8.65 

3.444.113.77 

174.796.43 

1,075,945.58 

1,216,081.02 

1.698.155.25 

4.389.329.05 

851,388.15 

338,981.55 

1,488.079.43 

1.083.5.50.87 

798.013.65 

1,909.419,79 

919,368.68 

$72,750,000.00 
2,250,000.00 


Fiscal  Year 
1921 
Allotment 

$525,132.05 
342,521.79 
420,114.76 
762,124.15 
433,785.45 
153,532.32 
40,692.22 
286,898.60 
673,022.38 
305,254.64 

1,092,775.32 
674,959.70 
721,523.10 
718,156.96 
488,432.59 
340,364.51 
240,615.78 
217,368.51 
368,441,65 
723,606,90 
710,387.26 
449,744.14 
847,657.05 
499,733.58 
533,321.04 
321,466.72 
103,905.19 
297,025.40 
399,392.89 

1.243,978.20 
569,988.74 
384.180.14 
927.231.24 
576,527.75 
393,729.55 

1.148.037.92 
58,265.48 
358,648.52 
405,360.34 
566.051.75 

1.463.109.69 
283,796.05 
112,993.85 
496,026.48 
361,183.62 
266,004.55 
636.473.26 
306,456,22 


Fiscal  Year 

1921 

$75,000,000 

$1,575,396.15 

1,027,565.36 

1,260,344.30 

2,286,372,45 

1,301,356.35 

460,596.98 

122,076.68 

860.695.80 

2.019,067.12 

915,763.91 

3,278,325.97 

2,024,879.10 

2,164,569.30 

2,154,470.89 

1,465,297.76 

1.021.093.55 

721,847.33 

652.105.53 

1.105.324.95 

2,170.820.70 

2,131,161.80 

1,349,232.39 

2.542.971.14 

1,499.200.73 

1.599.963.10 

964,400.18 

311.715.57 

891.076.20 

1,198.178.67 

3.731,934.60 

1,709.966.20 

1.152.540.42 

2,781,693.71 

1.729,583.25 

1,181.188.65 

3,444,113.77 

174,796.43 

1,075,945.58 

1.215.081.02 

1.69.S.155.25 

4.389.329.05 

851.388.15 

338,981.55 

1,488,079.43 

1,083,550.87 

798,013.65 

1,909.419,79 

919,368.68 


Total 

$5,772,197.26 
3.767.794.65 
4.615.210.47 
8.378.175.66 
4.759.446.75 
1.690,104.56 
447,748.91 
3,150,258.97 
7,402,517.16 
3,355,357.49 

12,030,300.34 
7,428,078.10 
7,944,106.79 
7,896,692.32 
5,372,039.70 
3,741,751.52 
2,648,196.53 
2,393,224.49 
4,053,542,87 
7,964,055.15 
7,814.642.78 
4,942,961.61 
9,324,804.29 
5,490,771.51 
5,866,303.82 

3.5n6,7ns.6.T 

I,  1  l.l.sTO,',:; 


in.s," 


4,222,980.46 
10.205,625.80 
6,341,878.29 
4.330,944.44 
12,632,849.94 
640,971.18 
3,945,192.55 
4.458.545,00 
6,230,431.10 
16.091.245,04 
3.122,814.91 
1.244,002.06 
5,458.162.37 
3,971,782.54 
2,926,369,86 
7,005.228.39 
3,370,667.25 


$50,000,000.00         $20,000,000,00        $75,000,000.00         $25,000,000,00         $75,000,000,00       $275,000,000,00 
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Export  Managers  Hold 
Big  Conference 

Meeting  Enthusiastic  on  Over- 
seas Possibilities 

NEW  YORK,  March  8— Yesterday's 
convention  of  export  managers,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  proved  to 
be  a  remarkable  gathering,  not  only  be- 
cause the  attendance  was  unusually 
large  and  included  delegates  represent- 
ing all  the  leading  car  and  truck  makers 
of  the  country,  but  for  the  reason  that 
the  enthusiasm  displayed  and  the  active 
interest  evinced  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States  as  an  international  trader 
presaged  a  brilliant  future  for  our  over- 
seas business.  There  was  every  evi- 
dence that  the  subject  of  export  trade 
had  received  close  attention  from  the 
delegates  before  they  met  in  convention, 
and  a  note  of  optimism  prevailed 
throughout. 

J.  Walter  Drake,  in  his  introductory 
address,  made  two  statements  which  riv- 
eted the  attention  of  the  gathering.  He 
said  "America  has  heretofore  been  a 
sleeping  giant  in  the  matter  of  export 
trade,"  and  going  on  to  indicate  the 
country's  future  in  foreign  business  and 
the  spirit  in  which  we  should  engage  in 
overseas  commerce,  he  added  that  we 
must  "keep  our  ideals  high  and  our  hands 
clean." 

He  also  remarked  that  there  was  an 
evident  reluctance  among  factory  execu- 
tives to  accept  the  statements  of  their 
export  men  concerning  minor  differences 
which  were  needed  to  render  regular 
products  suitable  for  foreign  use,  and 
counseled  a  get-together  policy  in 
mutual  interests. 

Alfred  Reeves  indicated  that  although 
it  was  too  soon  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment, yet  there  was  every  indication 
Washington  would  rule  that  trucks  and 
cars  exported  either  direct  from  the  fac- 
tories or  through  recognized  agents  or 
shippers   would   be   tax-exempt. 

Roy  S.  McElwee,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, in  the  course  of  an  address  in 
which  he  dealt  with  many  aspects  of  the 
development  of  a  national  export  busi- 
ness, insisted  on  the  rendering  of  prompt 
and  efficient  service  as  being  funda- 
mental to  the  United  States,  maintain- 
ing its  position  as  the  leading  exporter  of 
the  world.  He  suggested  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  "embryo  home  office"  in 
the  country  in  which  it  was  sought  to  do 
business  was  a  primary  essential  and 
that  a  practicable  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem for  the  smaller  manufacturer  was 
that  of  co-operation  with  others  simi- 
larly situated.  He  insisted  that  the 
"Orphan  Annies"  of  the  trade,  the  trucks 
or  cars  which  did  not  truly  represent 
the  best  of  the  country's  standards  in 
their  respective  classes,  had  no  place  in 
the  industry's  scheme  for  foreign  trade 
expansion  for  the  reason  that  a  single 
failure  meant  that  all  American  prod- 
ucts suffered  in  reputation  by  inference. 
Louis  Domeratsky,  of  the   Division   of 


Foreign  Tariffs  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  gave  much  use- 
ful information  on  the  subject  of  Euro- 
pean embargoes  and  high  tariffs.  From 
his  remarks  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  although  the  position  is  not  yet 
quite  clear  these  restrictions  are  but 
temporary. 

Instructive  talks  on  the  operation  of 
the  Webb-Pomerene  law,  which  permits 
of  the  combination  of  firms  for  export 
trade,  the  position  of  trademarks  in  for- 
eign countries,  the  present  indefinite  po- 
sition of  our  shipping,  foreign  selling- 
problems,  packing  for  export,  publicity 
in  foreign  lands  and  the  question  of 
straight-side  tires  and  right-hand  drive 
were  given  by  experts. 

TRUCKS   EXPEDITE   MAIL 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  March  2— Motor 
truck  mail  service  will  be  established 
between  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  post  office 
and  the  post  office  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.; 
the  National  Stockyards  in  East  St.  Louis 
and  other  points  in  the  vicinity,  as  soon 
as  the  equipment  can  be  obtained.  The 
trucks  will  be  obtained  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the   War  Department. 

OHIO    TO    TAX    OVERLOADS 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  March  7— The 
Ohio  State  Legislature  is  preparing  a 
law  levying  heavy  penalties  on  motor 
truck  owners  who  caiTv  excess  loads  and 
who  travel  at  an  excessive  speed  over 
Ohio  highways.  A  draft  of  a  proposed 
law  is  rov  before  the  hig'hway  committee 
of  the  state  senate. 

Ohio  has  a  law  limiting  the  weight  of 
trucks  and  loads  to  12  tons.  The  high- 
way committee  has  been  informed  that 
this  law  is  not  being  oliserved.  While 
considering  the  maintenance  of  highways 
by  a  patrol  system,  the  legislature  will 
also  take  up  the  question  of  putting  teeth 
in  the  present  law  against  excess  loads 
and  speed. 


Coming  Events 

.March    15-22 Han-i.-buru,  Ta..  .Motor  Truoli 

Show.    Ovorlantl    BIdg. 

.March  17-18...  .Peoria.  III.,  Motor  Truck 
Show. 

.March  17-22.  ..  .Philadelphia.  Pa..  Motor 
Truck  Show.  Commercial 
Museum. 

March  20-22.  ...  Champion.  111..  Motor  Trucl; 
Show.  Gymnasium  of  the 
University    of    Illinois. 

March    21 Xew      Yorl;      City.      National 

Highway  Trafflc  ,\ssn.. 
Meeting.  .Vutomohile  Clnl. 
of   America. 

.\pril    l-T) Hroolilyn.      X.      V..      M  o  t  o  i- 

Truck  S  h  o  w.  Brooklyn 
Motor  Vehicle  Dealers' 
Assn..  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ment .Armory. 

.\pril    3 Macon,      Oa..     Motor     Truck 

Demonstration    Day. 

.\pril    S-12 .Montreal.   Can..    Motor 

Truck  Show,  Victoria  Rink. 

Wilmington.      Del.,      Motor 

Truck  Show  Hotel  du  Pont. 

.\pril    10-12 Philadelphia.      Pa..      Meeting 

Motor  Truck  Sales  Man- 
agers. Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel; 

.\pril  21-2fi Chicago.  Sixth  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention. 
Congress  Hotel. 

May    10-17 Bristol.   Va.-Tenn..  Great 

.Southern  Automotive  Show. 

.May    20-24 fiuehec.     Can.,     Cood     Roads 

Congress 


Export  Vehicles  and 
Tires  Not  Taxed 

N.  A.  C.  C.  Interprets  Certain 
Phases  of  Revenue  Law 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  March  .5— Al- 
though full  interpretations  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  new  revenue  act  had 
not  been  given,  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  stated  that 
there  is  every  probability  that  certain 
phases  of  the  law  will  be  interpreted  as 
given  below. 

All  export  of  vehicles  and  tires  will  be 
exempt  from  the  tax,  no  matter  whether 
the  export  is  made  direct  by  the  factory 
or  through  any  number  of  intermediaries. 
Shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  are  con- 
sidered export  shipments.  The  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  con- 
sidered parts  of  the  United  States. 

WATSON    BUYS    EMPIRE    AXLE 

DUNKIRK,  N.  Y.,  March  10— The 
plant  and  other  assets  of  the  Empire 
Axle  Co.  of  this  city  have  been  sold  to 
the  Watson  Wagon  Co.  of  Canastota. 
N.  Y.,  for  $10,000  subject  to  the  liens 
against  the  Empire  company.  The  sale 
was  made  by  John  T.  Abbott  of  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  trustee,  after  the  approval  of  the 
company's  creditors.  The  old  company 
will  be  re-organized  and  the  plant  oper- 
ated on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  be- 
fore, it  being  the  intention  t^f  the  Watson 
company  to  bring  out  a  new  line  of 
motor  trucks  employing  the  Empire  axle. 


HUFFMAN  TRUCK  AT  OMAHA  SHOW 

OMAHA,  NEB.,  March  10— The  Four- 
teenth Annual  Automobile  Show  opened 
here  to-day  with  indications  that  it  will 
be  the  most  successful  ever  held.  Nine- 
teen dealers  are  showing  trucks  this  year 
with  thirty-eight  trucks  representing 
twenty-four  makes. 

The  Huffman  truck  appeared  on  exhi- 
bition for  the  first  time  at  this  show, 
since  Huffman  Brothers  of  Omaha  re- 
cently purchased  the  Elkhart  plant  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  began  manufacturing 
under  their  own  name. 

The  list  of  truck  exhibits  follows:  J. 
T.  Stewart  Motor  Co.,  Pierce- Arrow,  1; 
Bethlehem,  1;  Nebraska  Baick  Auto  Co., 
(;.  M.  C,  2;  Douglas  Motors  Corp.,  Doug- 
las, 2;  Odell-Hamilton  Co.,  Autocar,  1; 
Mack,  1;  Nebraska  White  Co.,  White,  2; 
C.  J.  Dutton  Automotive  Co.,  Kissel,  2; 
Standard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Indiana,  1;  Pan- 
hard,  1;  Defiance,  1;  Card-Adams  Motor 
Co.,  Denby,  2;  O'Brien-Davis-Coad  Co., 
Dodge  Brothers,  2;  Hay  ward-Cameron 
Motor  Co.,  Chevrolet,  1;  Andrew  Murphy 
&  Son,  Republic.  2;  W.  L.  Huffman  Auto 
Co.,  Huffman,  2;  International  Harvester 
Co.,  International,  2;  Truck  and  Tractor 
('orp.,  Ma.'.ter,  2;  Nash  Sales  Co.,  Nash, 
2;  .lones-Opper  Co.,  Reo,  1;  Stewart,  1; 
Nebraska  Oldsmobile  Co.,  Oldsmobile,  2; 
Mid-City  Motor  Supply  Co.,  Maxwell,  2; 
Omaha  .Auto  Sales  Co.,  Grant,  2. 
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Highway    Development 
National  Issue 

Federal     Highwcay     Council's 
Membership  Increases 

WASHINGTON,  I).  C.  Maich  J— More 
than  220  acceptances  have  been  received 
by  the  Highway  Industries  Assn.  for 
membership  to  the  new  Federal  Highway 
Council  which  the  association  is  forming 
and  which  will  include  those  men  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  indus- 
tries interested  in  roads  of  the  nation. 
The  council  will  work  as  a  unit  for  the 
mobilization  of  Federal  resources  and 
control  for  highway  construction  and  for 
the  crystallization  of  public  opinion  for 
the  three  projects  approved  at  the  Chi- 
cago Highway  Congress  last  December 
when  resolutions  called  for: 

1— Creation  of  a  Federal  Highway 
Commission  to  control  highway  construc- 
tion and  development;  2 — Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  State  highway  construction; 
and  .3 — All  governmental  control  of  high- 
ways to  be  under  the  Federal  Highway 
Commission. 

The  late  appropriation  of  $200,000  000 
for  highways  provided  by  the  new  Post 
Oflice  bill  completes  in  part  the  demands 
of  Section  2.  These  funds  will  be  de- 
voted largely  to  aiding  the  states  which 
in  recent  years  voted  road  funds  but  be- 
cause of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  were  unable  to  apply  the  funds 
as  provided  for  in  the  legislation  calling 
for  a  specified  number  of  miles  of  con- 
struction. With  the  additional  money 
from  the  Federal  government  this  diffi- 
culty will  be  overcome. 

The  creation  of  a  Federal  Highway 
Commission  is  well  started  by  the  recent 
introduction  of  a  bill  by  Senator  Town- 
send  which  will  probably  come  up  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  and  which  was 
introduced  at  this  time  to  allow  for  public 
consideration  and  discussion. 

Government  control  of  highways  en- 
tirely under  the  Federal  Highway  Com- 
mission as  demanded  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  has  not  yet  been  discussed  in 
Washington.  This  is  a  matter  thought 
entirely  logical  and  feasible, _according  to 
highway  authorities,  that  may  meet  some 
difficulty  because  of  the  reluctancy  of 
government  departments  to  give  up  any 
work  already  under  their  supervision.  The 
roads  are  now  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  it  yet  remains  to  be 
seen  if  that  department  will  recognize 
that  roads  are  now  so  important  that 
they  deserve  a  department  that  will  be 
separate  from  all  others  and  that  can 
be  devoted  to  highways  work  only. 

That  the  nation  is  recognizing  the 
need  and  value  of  good  roads  is  appai-ent 
in  the  national  and  state  interest  now- 
displayed,  and  in  the  co-operation  that 
is  being  e.xtended  by  industrial  organiza- 
tions that  have  no  direct  interest  in  the 
work  but  which  understand  that  high- 
way.s  mean  a  more  prosperous  and 
healthy  condition  generally.  For  exam- 
ple, more  than  600  organizations,  includ- 
ing silk  manufacturers,  paper  box  mak- 
ers,  and   automatic   sprinkler   producers, 
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have  endorsed  the  resolutions  approved 
at  the  Chicago  highways  meeting.  And 
every  good  roads  organization  in  the 
country  is  operating  directly  with  the 
Highways  Industries  Assn. 

The  association,  which  is  headed  by  S. 
M.  Williams,  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  securing  the  recent  State  and 
Federal  appropriations.  It  has  worked 
without  attempting  to  conceal  the  direct 
relation  of  its  interests  with  the  indus- 
tries that  will  profit  through  good  roads. 
It  has  openly  announced  these  interests, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  that  many 
like  bodies  adopt.  But  according  to  Mr. 
Williams  the  policy  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  industries  represented  should 
and  do  know  more  about  road  building 
than  any  other  interests  and  though  they 
may  have  a  more  or  less  personal  in- 
terest, the  results  that  will  accrue 
through  road  development  more  than 
justify  the  stimulating  causes.  Industries, 
it  was  stated,  have  a  legitimate  right  to 
appeal  to  legislatures  despite  selfish  in- 
terests when  the  results  make  for  the 
public  good. 
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WILLIAMS   UlftJES   ROAU  WORK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  6— S.  M. 
Williams,  president  of  the  Highway 
Industries  Assn.,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  good  roads  before  a  meeting  of 
Governors  and  Mayors  in  Washington 
recently  and  brought  home  to  those  pres- 
ent the  necessity  of  the  development  of 
highways  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Williams  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  necessity  for  good  roads 
was  brought  out  when  trains  of  trucks 
were  sent  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  the 
purpose  of  following  General  Pershing 
into  Mexico  with  supplies  at  the  time  of 
the  Mexican  expedition.  He  also  brought 
out  the  fact  that  although  the  price  of 
road  materials  was  high,  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  material  were  not  making 
an  unreasonable  profit  on  their  products, 
but  that  the  prices  had  risen  propor- 
tionately during  the  past  5  years  with 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  delivery  and  labor. 
He  pointed  out  very  specifically  that  the 
high  cost  of  road  building  was  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  neces- 
sarily high  because  labor  is  dependent 
upon  its  wage  for  life  and  the  cost  of 
living  and  prices  generally  are  on  a  very 
much  higher  plane  than  they  were  before 
the  war  and  are  not  liable  to  come  down 
very  rapidly.  He  brought  home  very 
forcibly  to  his  hearers  that  by  holding 
back  on  road  work  because  of  the  high 
cost  at  the  present  time  they  were 
leading  in  a  movement  to  tie  up  money 
throughout  the  country. 

XASH    COMPLETES  WAR   WORK 

KENOSHA,  WIS.,  March  10— The 
Nash  Motors  Corp.  has  completed  its  con- 
tract for  the  Government  which  called 
for  1600  Quad  trucks,  and  is  otherwise 
winding  up  its  war  work.  The  company 
is  now  devoting  90  per  cent  of  its  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  its  regular 
car  production. 


N.  Y.  Favors  Highway 
Transport  Day 

Ohio,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  May  Follow 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  March  5— New  York 
State  may  have  a  Highways  Transport 
Day,  as  was  successfully  carried  out  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  on  November  15, 
1918,  according  to  F.  W.  Fenn  of  the 
Rural  Motor  Truck  Express  Bureau  of 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Governor  Smith  of  New 
York  State  has  said  that  he  is  in  entire 
accord  with  the  rural  motor  truck  ex- 
press movement  and  will  issue  a  procla- 
mation granting  a  Highways  Transport 
Day  at  the  proper  time. 

The  State  Highways  Transport  Com- 
mittees in  some  states  are  passing  out 
of  existence  and  in  others  will  probably 
become  parts  of  the  state  government. 
In  New  York  State  it  is  possible  that  a 
paid  secretary  will  be  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  High- 
ways Transport  Committee. 

Former  Governor  Capper  of  Kansas 
pledged  himself  to  a  similar  lii.e  of  action 
and  his  successor,  Governor  Allen,  has 
followed  his  lead.  Governors  McKelvie 
of  Nebraska,  Cox  of  Ohio,  Sleeper  of 
Michigan  and  Harding  of  Iowa  also  aim 
to  retain  their  Highways  Transport 
Committees. 

It  is  also  possible  that  a  Highways 
Transport  Day  proclamation  will  be 
issued  not  only  in  New  York  State,  but  in 
Ohio,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Iowa. 

// 

CANADIAN  GOOD  ROADS  CONGRESS 

MONTREAL,  CAN.,  March  10— At  the 
forthcoming  Good  Roads  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Quebec  City,  Can.,  May  20  to  24, 
addresses  covering  the  following  .sub- 
jects will  be  delivered  as  part  of  the 
program:  Federal  Aid;  Roads  as  an  Aid 
to  Agriculture;  Schools  for  Highway 
Engineering;  Shall  We  Restrict  the  Load 
or  Build  the  Road?  and  Keeping  High- 
ways Open  in  Winter. 

$8,000,000   MORE    AVAILABLE    FOR 
ILLINOIS  ROAD  WORK 

CHICAGO,  March  2— Approximately 
$8,000,000  in  addition  to  the  $60,000,000 
to  be  raised  by  the  bond  issue  passed  in 
November  is  available  in  the  State 
treasury  for  road  work  in  Illinois  next 
spring,  according  to  Chief  Highwav  En- 
gineer Older.  He  states  that  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  the  Chicago-to-Danville  sec- 
tion of  the  Dixie  Highway,  and  the  Chi- 
cago-Wisconsin Highway  are  the  roads 
designated  for  first  improvement.  Of 
the  $8,000,000  now  in  the  treasury  and 
available  for  immediate  construction 
when  the  weather  permits,  $6,000,000  is 
available  for  work  on  these  three  roads. 
Just  how  soon  the  work  will  be  started 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  de- 
partment to  secure  material  and  the  con- 
tractors to  do  the  work. 


907    Trucks    Exported 
During  January 

An  Increase  of  11  Over  1918  — 
Valued  at  $2,375,584 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  5— Dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  907  trucks 
valued  at  $2,375,584  were  exported.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  eleven  trucks  in 
number  and  a  decrease  in  valuation  of 
$261,105  over  December,  1918,  during 
which  month  896  trucks  valued  at  $2,- 
636,689  were  exported. 

The  figures  for  January,  1919,  show 
a  decrease  of  249  trucks  over  January, 
1918,  at  which  time  1156  trucks  valued 
at  $3,328,870  were  exported.  The  differ- 
ence in  valuation  is  $953,286. 

ROAD  BILL  VOTED  DOWN 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C,  March  5— The 
Stevens-Scales  road  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  road  construction 
fund  for  the  building  of  state  highways 
and  meeting  Federal  aid  was  voted  down 
in  the  Senate.  The  Stacey  substitute, 
which  will  be  introduced  in  the  house  by 
Representative  McCoin,  providing  a  50- 
cent  tax  on  automobiles,  and  allowing  the 
counties  through  tax  or  bond  issue  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  state  highways,  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Assn., 
which  is  a  division  of  the  National  High- 
way Assn. 


BOSCH   MOVED   BY   SEVEN   TRUCKS 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  March  3— 
Seven  Packard  trucks  hauled  the  entire 
office  equipment  of  the  American  Bosch 
Magneto  Co.  from  New  York  to  Spring- 
field in  20  hours.  The  trucks  left  New 
York  late  Friday  afternoon  and  reached 
Springfield  just  before  noon  on  Satur- 
day. 

MILLIONS    FOR    WESTERN     ROADS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  11— Ad- 
ditional details  of  highway  construction 
received  here  indicate  that  the  entire 
nation  is  awake  to  highway  value. 

Colorado  has  51  miles  of  highways 
under  construction  at  a  cost  of  $300,000; 
91  miles  ready  for  contract  to  cost 
$360,000;  and  30  miles  and  three  bridges 
contemplated,  to  cost  $350,000.  Mainte- 
nance on  4000  miles  will  amount  to  about 
$500,000,  while  local  road  and  bridge  ex- 
penditure will  amount  to  about  $2,- 
200,000. 

Idaho  has  87  miles,  costing  $720,000, 
under  contract;  forty-five  bridges,  cost- 
ing $425,000,  ready  for  contract;  and 
about  $1,800,000  worth  of  additional 
work  is  contemplated  during  the  season. 
Iowa  will  expend  $1.5,000,000  on  the 
road  system  of  the  state,  of  which  about 
$11,000,000  will  be  for  road  and  bridge 
construction. 

Missouri  has  66(1  miles  under  contract, 
costing  $1,785,100;  888  miles,  costing  $3,- 
1(14  000    ready    for    contract;    and    about 
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$3,000,000  additional  construction  is  con- 
templated. Local  road  and  bi'idge  ex- 
penditures in  the  state  will  amount  to 
about  $7,000,000. 

Nebraska  has  173  miles,  costing  $431,- 
000,  under  contract;  145  miles,  costing 
$550,000,  ready  for  contract;  and  about 
(ilO  miles,  estimated  at  $1,310,000,  con- 
templated. Local  road  and  bridge  ex- 
penditures will  amount  to  about  $3,- 
000,000. 

Nevada  has  4  miles,  costing  $54,666, 
under  contract;  102  miles,  costing  $657,- 
412,  ready  for  contract;  123  miles,  cost- 
ing $523,000,  contemplated.  Local  ex- 
penditures on  maintenance  will  amount 
to  $600,000. 

Oklahoma  has  178  miles,  including 
eighty  bridges,  costing  $1,360,000,  under 
contract.  Additional  construction  of  165 
miles,  costing  $2,500,000,  contemplated. 
Local  road  and  bridge  work  will  amount 
to  about  $2,200,000. 

These  amounts  will  be  supplemented 
by  increased  Federal  aid  appropriations, 
and  later,  it  is  hoped,  by  national  con- 
struction of  main  trunk  lines  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Federal  Highway  Com- 
mission, as  provided  ^or  in  the  Town- 
send  bill,  which  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  next  Congress.    ' 
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TRAILER      ASSOCIATION       UNDER- 
GOES REORGANIZATION 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  March  10— 
There  was  recently  held  here  a  reorgan- 
ization meeting  of  the  Trailer  Mfg. 
Assn.  of  America.  Twelve  trailer  manu- 
facturers were  present.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows: 

President,  W.  E.  Ferris,  the  Ohio 
Trailer  Co.;  first  vice-president,  W.  A. 
Murfey,  King  Trailer  Co.;  second  vice- 
president,  R.  C.  Sykes,  Troy-Wagon 
Work  Co.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  C. 
Endebrock,  Trailmobile  Co.  Additional 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  W. 
R.  Bond,  Detroit  Trailer  Co.;  W.  F.  Jol- 
ley,  Miami  Trailer  Co.;  C.  H.  Martin, 
Martin  Rocking  Fifth  Wheel  Co. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  to 
encourage  the  introduction  and  use  of 
trailers;  to  further  the  construction  of 
good  roads;  to  aid  in  the  enactment  of 
suitable  traffic  laws;  to  obtain  and  dis- 
tribute information  of  benefit  to  its  mem- 
bers and  to  do  everything  suitable  toward 
the  general  advancement  of  the  trailer 
industry  and  of  trailer  dealers. 

The  matter  of  co-operating  with  truck 
manufacturers  was  taken  up  and  it 
was  decided  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  truck  industry  in  everv  way.  H.  M. 
Wood,  sales  manager  of  the  Trailmobile 
Co.,  led   this  discussion. 


HERCULES  PRODUCTION  GROWING 

CANTON,  OHIO,  March  7— The  Her- 
cules Motor  Mfg.  Co.  has  manufactured 
2757  motors  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  this  year,  and  ex- 
pects to  produce  2100  during  the  present 
month.  The  company  is  about  to  bring 
out  two  or  three  sizes  of  a  new  type  of 
motor  which  will  be  put  on  the  market 
shortly. 


New  York-New  Jersey 
Tube  Bill  Passed 

$1,000,000    Appropriation    by 
New  York  State 

NEW  YORK,  March  12— A  $1,000,000 
appropriation  for  immediate  work  on  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  vehicular  tunnel, 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  New 
York  Senate.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  will 
be  $12,000,000,  each  state  to  appropriate 
$6  000,000  as  its  share  in  the  construction 
work. 

The  tunnel  will  be  constructed  at 
Twelfth  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Canal 
Street,  Jersey  City.  Among  the  most 
important  advantages  arising  from  the 
construction  of  this  vehicular  tunnel 
would  be  the  transportation  of  freight 
by  vehicles  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
would  accommodate  on  the  most  con- 
servative calculation  an  annual  traffic 
each  way  of  1,300,000  vehicles.  With  a 
toll  of  30  cents  for  each  vehicle  and  the 
receipts  for  the  rental  of  conduit  rights, 
the  tolls  within  20  years  would  be  paying 
a  bond  issue  with  an  additional  net  sur- 
plus of  $1  500,000. 

PHILADELPHIA  TRUCK  SHOW 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  March  12— 
The  biggest  motor  truck  show  ever  at- 
tempted in  Philadelphia  will  open  on 
March  17,  with  forty-nine  varieties  of 
trucks  on  display.  The  show  will  also 
include  exhibits  of  tractors  and  trailers. 
Every  bit  of  available  space  in  the  big 
Commercial  Museum  Hall  is  taken.  The 
truck  show  will  last  until  March  22. 
Truck  accessories  also  will  be  exhibited. 

DETROIT  SHOW  A  SUCCESS 
DETROIT,  March  10— The  truck  end 
of  the  Detroit  show,  which  just  closed, 
was  so  successful  that  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  separate  truck  and  trac- 
tor show  staged  next  year.  During  the 
period  of  the  show  over  70,000  tickets 
were  sold.  There  were  thirty-three  dif- 
ferent makef  of  trucks  and  three  trac- 
tors exhibited  at  the  show. 

THE  NEW   1-TON   ACASON 

DETROIT,  March  6 — The  new  1-ton 
.■\cason  truck  made  its  first  appearance 
to  the  public  at  the  Detroit  show  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  Acason  Motor  Truck  Co. 
The  truck  carries  a  3%  x  5\i  engine. 
The  rear  construction  is  a  Timken  worm 
drive,  with  a  two-piece  driveshaft.  The 
radiator  is  of  the  cast-tank  type.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  Fuller  transmission  and 
multiple  disk  clutch,  Lavine  steering 
gear,  Eisemann  magneto  and  36  x  6 
pneumatic  cord  tires. 

NEW   COMET    1 1 2-TON   TRUCK 

DECATUR,  ILL.,  March  (!— The  Comet 

Automobile  Co.  is  now  producing  a  IVa- 

ton  truck  to  sell   for  $1,750  in   place  of 

the  I'i-tnn  model  which  sold  for  $1,575. 
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Illinois  Will  Build  Two 
New  Roads 

Routes  Run  Out  of  Chicago  and 
Cover  800  to  900  Miles 

CHICAGO,  March  6— The  Illinois  gooil 
roads  movement  is  progressing  favor- 
ably ami  it  is  expected  that  between  800 
and  900  miles  of  new  roads  will  be  built 
during  1919.  Both  of  the  routes  extend 
out  from  Chicago.  One  route  leads  south 
to  Danville,  111.,  through  Momence  and 
Watseka  and  will  tap  the  adjacent  Indi- 
ana territory.  The  other  route  is  to  the 
west  to  Fulton  and  passes  through  Ge- 
neva, DeKalb,  Dixon  and   Sterling. 

The  new  roads,  which  will  be  built  by 
the  appropriation  of  money  already  in 
the  treasury  and  from  some  of  the  .$60,- 
000,000  Illinois  bond  issue,  will  be  of 
concrete  and  will  cost  between  $21,000 
and  $25,000  a  mile.  According  to  S.  E. 
Bradt,  State  Highway  Commissioner  of 
Illinois,  both  of  the  new  routes  will  be 
built  to  withstand  a  gross  load  of  vehicle 
and  load  of  32,000  lb.  Such  roads  will 
permit  of  the  use  of  practically  all  pres- 
ent trucks  and  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
increasing  the  highway  motor  truck 
transportation  to  the  west  and  south 
with  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  roads 
tapped  by  lighter  trucks  serving  as  feed- 
ers. 

In  all,  Illinois  has  4,800  miles  of  new 
roads  laid  out  for  construction  and  if 
real  motor  truck  roads  are  built  of  the 
type  mentioned  above,  the  $60,000,000 
bond  issue  will  not  carry  out  the  entire 
program. 

The  Chicago  Return  Loads  Bureau, 
which  was  operated  by  the  Truck  Own- 
ers' Assn.,  under  the  supervision  of  F. 
E.  Erstman,  has  been  closed.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  between  90,000 
and  100,000  tons  of  freight  are  being 
moved  yearly  over  the  highways  by 
motor  trucks  within  a  radius  of  from  'ih 
to  .50  miles  from  Chicago. 

18  TRUCK   MAKES  AT  HARTFORD 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  March  2— 
Trucks  figured  prominently  in  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Automobile  Show  of  the 
Hartford  Automobile  Dealers'  Assn.  at 
the  state  armory.  The  following  makes 
were  shown:  The  new  Oldsmobile, Clydes- 
dale, Bethlehem,  Diamond-T,  Sandow, 
Ford,  Federal,  G.  M.  C,  Selden,  Fierce- 
Arrow,  Packard,  Ward,  Commercial. 
Walker,  Stewart,  Reo,  Republic,  Duplex 
and   Troy   trailers. 

21   TRUCK    MAKES    AT   K.   C.    SHOW 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  March  1 — 
Twenty-one  different  makes  of  motor 
trucks  were  exhibited  at  the  combined 
motor  truck  and  passenger  car  show  held 
in  Convention  Hall  here  from  Feb.  22  to 
March  1.  In  addition  to  the  individual 
truck  exhibits  there  were  two  passenger 
car  converters  shown,  one  make  of 
trailer  and  three  makes  of  standard 
bodies.       Forty-three     vehicles     of     the 


twenty-one  different  makes  were  shown 
in  the  alleyway  surrounding  the  main 
hall  of  the  Convention  building. 

The  makes  of  the  trucks  shown  and 
the  number  of  each  on  exhibition  were 
as  follows:  Acme,  2;  AU-American,  1; 
-Autohorse,  1;  Bethlehem,  1;  Corliss,  3; 
Dearborn,  1;  Diamond-T,  2;  Dodge  Bros., 
1;  Garford,  1;  G.  M.  C,  3;  I.  H.  C.  4;  In- 
diana, 2;  Kelly-Springfield,  4;  Kissel,  2; 
Master,  2;  Nash,  3;  Old  Hickory,  1; 
Packard,  1;  Pierce-Arrow,  2;  Republic,  3. 
and  Service,  3. 

The  truck  converters  exhibited  included 
the  Arneston  and  the  Graham  Bros.  The 
line  of  Hess  trailers  and  Parry,  Her- 
cules and  Spaulding  standardized  bodies 
were  shown. 

CHAMPAIGN  SHOW  MARCH  20-22 
CHAMPAIGN,  ILL.,  March  12— The 
annual  show  of  the  Champaign,  111., 
truck,  passenger  car  and  tractor  dealers 
will  take  place  March  20,  21  and  22.  The 
gymnasium  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
has  been  secured  for  ihe  exhibits.  The 
passenger  cars  and  accessories  will  be 
displayed  in  the  main  hall,  while  the 
trucks  and  tractors  will  be  placed  in  the 
annex. 

SOUTHERN    SHOW   POSTPONED 

BRISTOL,  VA.,  March  4— The  Great 
Southern  Automobile  Show  and  Exposi- 
tion was  originally  scheduled  to  take 
place  during  the  week  of  April  13,  but  it 
has  been  found  advisable  to  postpone  the 
show  until  the  week  of  May  10,  because 
the  exhibit  building  has  not  yet  been 
completed  and  also  to  make  the  date 
satisfactory  to  the  Government.  The 
sum  of  $25,000  has  been  raised  by  the 
Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  the 
business  men  of  the  city  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  exhibition  building. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ASSN.  MEETIN(; 

NEW  Y'ORK  CITY,  March  11— A  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  National  Highway 
Traflic  Assn.  will  be  held  at  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America,  247  West 
Fifty-fourth  Street,  on  Friday,  March 
21,  at  8  p.  m.  The  program  includes 
talks  on  the  following: 

"Qualifications  for  Operators  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  and  Revocation  of  Licenses," 
by  Francis  M.  Hugo,  secretary  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

"Regulation  of  Pedestrian  Traffic,"  by 
Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  assistant  regis- 
trar of  Records,  Department  of  Health, 
New  York  City. 

"Sign  Posting  for  Detours,  and 
Through  Routes  in  Municipalities,"  by 
Elmer  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America. 

\  report  of  the  committee  on  "General 
Highway  Traffic  Regulations  for  Drivers 
with  Directions  for  Pedestrians,"  will  be 
presented  by  William  P.  Eno,  chairman, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

An  informal  dinner  at  $1.50  a  cover 
will  be  served  in  the  grill  room  of  the 
club  at  6.30  p.  m.  All  interested  are 
invited. 


Cancelled   Contracts  to 
Be  Reviewed 

Board   Formed  to   Decide  on 
All  Automotive  Claims 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  6— A 
Board  of  Contract  Review  of  the  Motors 
and  Vehicles  Division  of  the  Office  of  Di- 
rector of  Purchases  has  been  created 
and  will  pass  on  all  termination  agree- 
ments of  formal  and  informal  war  con- 
tracts for  motor  trucks,  passenger  cars, 
motorcycles,  parts  and  accessories  and 
trailers,  before  the  agreements  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Claims  Board  of  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Purchases  for  final 
approval. 

The  Board  of  Contract  Review  will  con- 
sist of  five  members  and  the  chief  of  the 
Motors  and  Vehicles  Division.  These  will 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  of  the  Motors 
and  Vehicles  Division  and  approved  by 
the  Director  of  Purchases. 

N.  Y.  DELAYS  PORT  AGREEMENT 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  March  11— Again 
a  delay  is  caused  in  the  passing  of  a  port 
agreement  between  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  toward  the  general 
development  and  improvement  of  the 
port  and  harbor  of  New  York.  This 
time  the  delay  is  being  caused  by  New 
York  and  not  New  Jersey  and  is  due  to 
the  Corporation  Counsel  in  taking  the 
stand  that  agreements  whi(!h  sub-com- 
mittees, representing  the  legislature  of 
each  state,  the  Governors  of  both  states 
and  Attorney  Generals  of  both  states, 
have  come  to  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
city  authorities  for  their  opinion. 

The  committee  which  met  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement  on  two  points, 
namely:  1 — That  New  York  State  should 
have  four  representatives  on  the  board 
as  against  three  from  New  Jersey, 
which  New  Jersey  would  not  agree  to, 
and  the  other,  2 — That  nothing  should 
be  done  by  the  port  authorities  without 
the  express  assent  of  the  Mayor,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment and  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  the  City  "of  New  York.  This 
would  not  be  fair  to  Newark,  Jersey  City 
and  the  other  fifteen  municipalities  which 
they  represented,  the  New  Jersey  com- 
mittee held. 

MACON    DEMONSTRATION    DAY 

MACON,  GA.,  March  10— April  3  is 
the  date  set  for  the  Motor  Truck  Dem- 
onstration Day  to  be  held  in  Macon,  Ga., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Macon  (Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  It  is  planned  to  have 
a  parade  of  motor  trucks  through  the 
business  section  of  the  city.  The  line 
will  then  be  divided  into  six  trains  and 
will  drive  out  in  as  many  directions  to 
terminal  points  of  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  On  the  outgoing 
trip  the  trucks  will  be  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise and  on  the  return  trip  with 
farm  products  and  live  stock.  Stops  will 
be  arranged  along  each  route  and  a  dem- 
onstration rally  will  be  held  at  each 
terminal   point. 
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Three-Story  Garage  of  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co. 

Has  No  Elevators 


All  Entrances  Flush 
With  Each  Floor- 
No  Ramps  Used 

200  Buses  Leave  the 
Building  During  the 
Hours  of  6  and  8  A.  M. 


A   33-tt.    entrance    allows   three   buses   to    run 
abreast   with   ease 


THE  high-water  mark  of  efficiency  in 
garage  design  has  been  reached  by 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.  in  its  new 
building  now  in  use  at  132nd  Street,  off 
Riverside  Orive,  New  York  City.  Ten 
distinctive  features,  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  time,  space,  energy  and  money, 
place  the  structure'  in  the  foremost  rank. 
A  double  grading  of  2  per  cent  from 
north  to  south  and  of  6  per  cent  from 
east  to  west  has  offered  the  designers 
a  peculiar  advantage  in  planning  a  sys- 
tem of  entrances  made  flush  with  each 
of  three  floors.  Such  entrances  obviate 
the  need  for  elevators.  Two  hundi-ed 
buses  leave  the  building  between  the 
hours  of  6  and  8  each  morning,  allowing 
an  average  of  half  a  minute  for  each 
departure.  With  the  use  of  elevators  it 
would  require  6  minutes  to  lower  one 
bus  and  return  for  another. 


The  time-saving  feature  is  obvious.  A 
bus  measures  7  ft.  6  in.  by  23  ft.  6  in., 
requiring  an  elevator  of  15  by  30  ft. 
Were  enough  elevators  used  to  discount 
the  time  advantage  gained  by  the  above- 
cited  system  of  entrances,  a  significant 
amount  of  space  would  be  encroached 
upon.  The  operation  of  each  elevator 
would  require  the  services  of  at  least 
one  man,  not  to  mention  the  general  up- 
keep requirements.  Adding  to  these  con- 
siderations the  actual  cost  of  the  ele- 
vators themselves,  the  financial  advan- 
tages of  this  unique  plan  of  entrances 
are  manifest. 

Occupying  an  area  of  82,000  sq.  ft., 
or  approximately  2  acres,  the  garage 
commands  an  extensive  floor  space.  The 
plot  is  rectangular,  200  by  400  ft.  This 
is  used  for  the  main  building,  with  one 
extra  lot  at  the  southeast  corner,  which 


is  devoted  to  an  administration  and  wel- 
fare building.  In  designing  the  main 
building  a  number  of  points  had  to  be 
considered,  such  as  the  storage  capacity 
in  number  of  buses;  accessibility  to 
these  buses;  ease  of  handling  in  and  out 
of  the  building,  and  flexibility  of  storage 
arrangements.  Prior  to  the  occupancy 
of  the  present  quarters  the  company's 
buses  were  not  centralized  in  a  con- 
venient terminal  but  grouped  in 
garages  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
starting  point.  Under  this  former  sys- 
tem the  waste  of  time  and  fuel  in  un- 
productive running  between  housing 
points  and  route  was  considerable.  Time 
is  also  saved  as  well  as  energy  and  lia- 
bility to  accident  by  the  arrangement  of 
space  in  this  new  garage.  The  buses 
are  easily  handled,  despite  their  com- 
pact   arrangement    within    the    building. 


Fifth    Avenue    Coach    Co.'s    garage,    shov 
roof.      Note   extension   of   columns   from 


intrances    on    second    ani 
floors   to   ta  ke   care   of 


third   floor   nov 
I    of   floorspace 
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=  nti.inces   of    Fifth 


PHANTOM   VIEW   OF   FIFTH 

AVENUE  COACH  CO.'S  NEW 

BUS  GARAGE 


Note  arrangement  of  columns. 
The  entrance  to  the  main  floor 
on  132nd  Street  has  a  wind- 
shield. The  coal  chute  is  placed 
conveniently 
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View  of   pits   in   basement  of    Fifth 
crews    and    accessibility    of    working 


lue   Coacii   Co. 
ches    to    tlie    b 


garage,   showing    repair 
Note    excellent    lighting 


Construction    of    pits    in    new    Fifth    Avenue 
Coach  garage,  showing  method  of  ventilation 

by  electric  fan 


LOW  POINT  OF  PIT 


through  the  ample  width  of  central 
aisles  and  exits  which  allow  three  to  run 
abreast  freely  in  and  out.  The  final 
plans  provide  for  a  five-story  building 
which  will  take  care  of  any  expansion  of 
operations. 

The  supporting  columns  make  up  for 
the  considerable  space  they  occupy  by 
housing  hot  and  cold  water  and  gasoline 
pipes.  At  each  entrance  two  columns 
supply  gasoline  to  incoming  buses  at 
the  rate  of  2.5  gal.  a  minute.  Six  im- 
peller electric  pumps,  automatically 
operated  from  the  gasoline  draw-off 
points,  make  possible  this  record  speed 
of  filling.  The  gasoline  supply  is  in  two 
batteries  of  six  8000-gal.  tanks  below 
the  cellar  and  the  first  floor.  These 
tanks  are  filled  conveniently  through 
pipes  leading  from  the  sidewalk  outside. 
The  accumulation  of  sediment  in  these 


has    through    previous    experience    been 
found  troublesome,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent   unnecessary     impediment     to     the 
flow  they  have  been  tipped  2  to  4  deg., 
thus   forcing   all   foreign    matter   to   the 
lower    end    of    the    tank.      The    gasolme 
system      is      adequately      lettered      and 
marked  to  facilitate  reference  in  case  of 
repair  work.     Every  column  has  its  plan 
number  painted  on  four  sides  of  it,  and 
every  lamp  has  a  number  indicating  the 
columns   at   which    its   control   switch   is 
located.     The  lubricating  oil  is  contained 
in    one   2000-    and    three   SSO-gal.    tanks 
distributed      by      eight      plunger     hand 
pumps.     Space  has  been  conveniently  set 
aside  at  the  entrance  on  the  main  floor 
for  the  storage  of  the  oil.     One  550-gal. 
tank  is  used  for  kerosene.     The  2000-gal. 
tank    is    used    for    lubricating    oil,    the 
others  for  gear  and  light  weight  oil. 
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Gasoline  indicator  boards  have  been 
placed  conveniently  in  each  of  the  two 
floors  now  in  use.  These  show  at  all 
times  the  amount  of  gasoline  on  hand  in 
the   six  tanks. 

Exceptional  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  circulation  of  water.  As 
stated  before,  nearly  all  of  the  columns 
have  hot  and  cold  water  facilities,  thus 
a  bus  may  be  washed  practically  where 
it  is  standing.  Other  improvements 
under  this  head  include  a  sprinkler  sys- 
tem, overhead  washing  devices,  and  a 
plumbing  system  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  every  panel  of  the  building  is 
drained,  a  number  of  the  pipes  passing 
through  concrete  beams  to  save  head- 
room. 

Unique  Sprinkler  System 

The      sprinkler      system      is      unique 
in   that   all   horizontal    pipes    are    either 
underground   or  between   the   bottom   of 
the   slab  and  the  bottom   of  the  beams. 
This  method  involved  very  careful  plac- 
ing of  the   slee-ves   and   inserts   for   this 
work,  but  saved  about  2  ft.  of  headroom 
in  each   story.     The  sprinkler  system  is 
supplied     by     four     connections    to    the 
street    water    mains    and   by    an    under- 
ground  100,000-gal.   reservoir.     A   1000- 
gal.  per  minute  electric  fire  pump  forces 
the    water    from    this    reservoir    to    the 
underground  sprinkler  supply  lines.  This 
reservoir    is    roofed    over    and    forms    a 
part  of  the  first  floor.     Distributed  near 
each     of    the     entrances     are    overhead 
washing    devices    with    hose    connections 
extending  to  the   floor.     These   are  con- 
venient for  washing  the  upper  decks  and 
windows,  as  well  as  for  filling  the  radia- 
tors when   the  buses   come   in   at   night. 
Each  system  of  piping  is  painted  in  a 
.     distinctive 'color;    the    sprinkler    in    red, 
steam  in  yellow,  and  plumbing  in  green, 
with  any  exposed  electric  work  in  black. 
Heat  is  "supplied  by  a  low-pressure  War- 
ren-Webster system  with   Nash  vacuum 
electric    return    pumps.      Steam    is    pro- 
vided by  two  150  hp.  Fitzgibbons  boilers 
connected  to  a  155-ft.  brick  stack. 

Space  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
storage  of  1600  tons  of  coal.  To  save 
time  in  the  discharge  of  coal  from  the 
trucks  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  convey- 
ance may  drive  right  into  the  garage 
and  discharge  its  cargo  through  man- 
holes directly  into  the  bunker  in  the 
easterly  side  of  the  cellar. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
the  excellent  lighting  facilities.  Ample 
window  area  obviates  the  use  of  but  few 
lights  during  the  day,  even  in  the  base- 
ment. The  ceiling  and  walls  are  white- 
washed and  in  the  center  of  each  1100 
sq  ft.  panel  there  is  a  lighting  fixture. 
These  are  designed  for  18-in.  enamelled 
iron  shades  and  350-watt  lamps.  There 
is  an  extension  plug  device  at  every  in- 
terior column. 

Two  battery  charging  rooms,  one  on 
each  floor,  take  care  of  the  complete 
handling  of  this  phase  of  the  company's 
system.  Facilities  are  such  that  150  bat- 
teries can  be  charged  at  one  time.  Ele- 
vating trucks,  large  enough  to  carry 
seven  batteries  and  just  high  enough  to 
roll  under  the  battery  container   of  the 
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bus,  have  solved  the  lost  motion  problem 
in  battery  lifting.  Two  trucks  with 
their  load  of  fourteen  batteries  are  put 
on  the  city  line  direct,  with  no  resist- 
ance. At  the  end  of  the  day  the  trucks 
are  placed  conveniently  near  the  en- 
trances, and  as  each  bus  comes  in  it  is 
a  matter  of  but  a  minute  for  the  re- 
placing of  the  old  battery  with  the  new. 
At  the  same  time  the  gasoline  tanks  are 
filled,  new  oil  supplied  and  the  radiators 
replenished.  Thus  "^he  bus  is  instantly 
ready  in  the  nuirning  to  go  to  its  routi-. 

Provision  for  Employees'  Comfort 

Nothing  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
company  for  the  comfort  of  its  em- 
ployees. As  a  result,  there  is  a  spirit 
of  good  feeling  and  co-operation  that 
will  not  be  downed.  Convenient  locker 
rooms  have  been  installed  in  the  build- 
ing and  ample  space  has  been  set  aside 
for  wash  rooms.  A  clubroom,  with 
everything  for  the  comfort  of  the  men 
while  off  duty,  has  been  provided  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  annex.  On  the  fourth 
floor  is  located  the  statistical  depart- 
ment, the  doctor's  office  and  the  tailor 
shop.  A  mo<lern  restaurant,  run  by  a 
caterer  at  much  lower  prices  than  in 
outside  establishments,  is  located  on  the 
second  floor.  The  first  floor  houses  the 
transportation  oflSce,  the  employment 
bureau  and  the  receiver's  window. 

Publish  House  Paper 

Each  month  there  is  published  a  house 
organ  styled  Bus  Lines.  In  this  appear 
stories  and  suggestions  of  interest  to  the 
men.  Results  of  contests  between  the 
various  departments  appear,  as  well  as 
human  interest  articles.  Nothing  is 
withheld  from  the  employees  on  organ- 
ization matters,  the  company's  affairs 
for  the  most  part  being  an  open  book. 
The  men  show  a  keen  interest  in  their 
work  and  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
improvements  come  in  from  them  each 
day.  An  instruction  school  has  been  lo- 
cated on  a  balcony  above  the  main  floor. 
Here  the  men  are  drilled  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  buses  and  various  other 
matters    that    concern    thorough    knowl- 


Tain  floor,  shovjing  arrangeiTierit  of  colimms  .irul  the  ample  storage 
de  avenues  for  incoming  and  outgoing  buses  to  operate  In.  Note 
overhead   arrangement  for  the  sprinkler   system 


edge  of  the  working  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  a  rule  of  the  company  that 
promotions  come  only  from  the  ranks. 
Thus  there  is  always  that  keen  interest 
of  the  men  to  get  ahead  in  their  work, 
resulting  in  an  efficient  organization. 

All  of  the  foregoing  efficiency  methods 
have  resulted  in  an  organization  of 
clocklike  movement.  The  success  of 
each  department  is  dependent  upon  the 
smooth  working  of  the  others.  The  re- 
pair department,  for  instance,  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  lighting  facilities,  tool  lay- 
out, pit  arrangements,  distribution  of 
work,  stockroom  and  repair  benches. 
This  branch  of  the  organization  at  the 
132nd  Street  garage  has  been  worked 
out  accordingly.  One  hundred  trucks 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  section  in  the 
basement  and  200  can  be  housed  in  the 
section  on  the  main  floor.  Though 
nominally  under  one  head,  these  two  sec- 
tions are  independent  of  each  other,  each 
having  its  own  foreman,  who  is  respon- 


sible for  the  efficient  handling  of  liis 
men  and  buses.  Friendly  competition 
each  month  to  better  each  other's  records 
has  proved  a  great  success  in  getting 
the  best  out  of  the  men  and  in  keeping 
costs  down.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  fuel 
consumption  of  each  bus,  as  well  as  oil, 
etc.  A  great  .saving  on  gasoline  con- 
sumption is  made  by  instituting  econ- 
omy contests,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  treated  in  another  story  in  this  maga- 
zine. 

Tools    .Arranged   Systematically 

In  order  to  give  the  repair  crew  the 
best  of  lighting  facilities,  the  work- 
benches have  been  installed  along  the 
windows  on  both  floors.  Pits  for  wr^rk- 
ing  conveniently  under  the  buses  have 
been  placed  right  in  back  of  the  benches. 
The  tools  are  placed  in  systematic  order 
in  racks  on  the  walls  and  the  stock- 
room is  nearby.  All  parts  are  kept  in 
steel  bins,  and   in   cirder  to  save  time  all 


Left— View  of  gasoline  indicator  board.     Right — Gasoline  pumps  for  the  six  drawoffs 
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lain  floor  entrance,  showing   method  of  handling   Incoming  bi'ses. 
filled  with  gasoline,  oil,  and  the  old   batteries  are  replaced 


Assembly   roon 


the   102nd   Street   garage  of  the   Fifth   Avenue   Coach   Co., 
overhead   crane  and   other  equipment 


main  units  have  been  photographed. 
These  photographs  are  placed  at  the 
ends  of  each  bin,  accompanied  by  the 
part  numbers  for  each  respective  unit. 

There  are  eleven  inspection  pits  in  the 
basement  and  seventeen  on  the  main 
floor.  The  pits  are  open  underneath  all 
the  way  through.  A  constant  circula- 
tion of  air  is  set  up  in  the  pits  by  an 
electric  fan  which  is  placed  at  one  end. 

Straightening  out  shafts  or  any  other 
heat-treating  processes  is  taken  care  of 
by  a  forge  shop  placed  in  the  basement. 

21,000  Miles  Covered  by  Buses 

It  has  been  figured  that  over  21,000 
miles  are  covered  each  day  by  all  of  the 
buses  in  operation,  or  about  100  miles 
per  day  per  bus.  Over  1000  stops  are 
made  each  day  by  a  bus,  resulting  in 
approximately  3000  gear  changes.  As 
no  spare  buses  are  kept,  the  importance 
of  an  efficient  equipment  is  manifest,  as 
well  as  the  elimination  of  road  repair 
work  which  cuts  down  efficiency.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  last  feature,  the 
company  has  perfected  its  equipment  so 
that  it  can  concentrate  repairs  at  a 
_given  point,  that  of  1400  miles.  The  old 
buses  are.  expected  to  run  1400  miles 
before  any  repairs  are  made  on  them. 
The  new  buses  are  covering  2000  miles 
without  repairs.  This  means  that  grease 
cups,  tires,  electric  lights,  etc.,  must  not 
be  touched  before  these  distances  are 
covered.  By  this  method,  should  some 
weak  point  develop  within  that  time,  the 
engineers  would  be  called  upon  to  inves- 
tigate so  as  to  bring  that  specific  unit 
up  to  requirements.  The  company  figures 
that  its  success  is  due  primarily  to  the 
design  of  the  vehicles  and  that  the 
organization  is  secondary. 

Record    Kept    of    Condition    of    Vehicles 

A  tally  is  kept  on  the  running  condi- 
tion of  each  vehicle  by  means  of  a 
driver's  report.  When  the  bus  come& 
in  at  night,  any  troubles  that  occurred 
during  the  day  are  noted  by  the  driver 
in  this  report,  whicli  covers  everything 
from  engine  trouble  down  to  a  leaking 
roof  or  rattles.  That  night  the  foreman 
goes  over  the  reports  and  sees  that  the 
complaints  are  attended  to  before  morn- 
ing. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  general  in- 


garage.      Right — The 


t  Is  modern   in   ail   details 
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speetion,  that  is,  when  the  vehicles  have 
covered  the  desired  mileage,  they  are  put 
in  the  hands  of  repair  crews  and  gone 
over  for  tightening  up  and  weak  points. 
After  a  year's  running  the  buses  are 
given  a  complete  overhauling.  The 
bodies  are  painted  and  the  engines,  etc., 
are  torn  down. 

The  yearly  overhauling  and  painting 
of  the  buses  is  taken  care  of  at  the  102nd 
Street  garage.  Though  nearly  seventy 
buses  are  stored  here  on  the  first  floor, 
the  rest  of  the  three-story  building  is 
devoted  to  assembly,  body  building  and 
repair  work. 

Fifteen  Buses  Assembled  Monthly 

Fifteen  new  buses  are  assembled 
monthly.  This  department  has  a  well 
equipped  machine  shop.  One  feature  is 
an  overhead  crane,  220  ft.  long,  capable 
of  carrying  a  3-ton  load. 

The  company  builds  its  own  bodies  as 
well  as  taking  care  of  maintenance  in 
its  carpenter  shop  on  the  second  floor. 
Sixteen  bus  bodies  can  be  built  at  one 
time  in  this  department.  Forty  men  are 
employed  constantly,  and  they  can  turn 
out  an  average  of  three  completed  bodies 
a  week. 


department    at    tne    lu<fiia    btreet   gar,iH>-. 
ilt  each  week.     Forty  men   are  employed 


Ticre    sixteen 
this  depart! 


bus   bodies   are 


Great  Britain  Develops  Return  Load  Bureaus 


NOT  content  with  the  perfecting  of  in- 
dividual systems  identified  with  the 
motor  truck  road  transport  problems  of 
a  single  city,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  been 
co-ogerating-LSL  order  to  obtain  maximum 
results.  Both  chambers  have  what  are 
known  as  motor  haulage  committees,  but 
control  is  unified  and  the  scheme  is  con- 
ducted, as  a  whole,  from  Manchester. 

To  realize  what  this  actually  means 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  geograph- 
ical position  and  the  environment  of 
these  two  cities.  Both  are  very  impor- 
tant ports,  Liverpool  being  on  the  coast 
and  Manchester  being  served  by  a  ship 
canal.  They  are  located  about  40  miles 
apart,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
a  circle  drawn  to  include  both  cities 
would  surround  that  portion  of  England 
which  is  most  densely  populated  and 
which  is  identified  with  a  number  of  the 
leading  industries.  In  other  words,  the 
location  is  ideal  for  the  development  of 
road  transport  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  lines  of  railroad  and  canal 
systems   linking   up   the   centers.     Roads 


are  typical  English  highways,  kept  in  ex- 
cellent repair  under  normal  conditions 
and,  doubtless,  maintained  on  a  basis  of 
super-efficiency  during  war-time. 

Reproduced  herewith  are  daily  paper 
announcements  which  serve  to  indicate 
the  needs  filled  by  the  bureaus.  These 
advertisements  appear  to  be  changed  al- 
most daily,  each  one  touching  on  some 
aspect  of  transportation  which  may  ap- 
peal to  truck  operators,  etc.  The  system 
involves  the  indexing  of  all  inquiries 
from  merchants  and  carriers  under  their 
respective  towns,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  cards  contain  details  of  over  400 
trucks  operating  between  Manchester, 
East  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  the  Mid- 
lands. Primarily,  the  department  in- 
tended to  confine  its  operations  within  a 
radius  of  50  miles  from  Manchester,  but 
on  occasion  loads  have  been  shipped  as 
far  as  London. 

It  is  obvious  that  during  the  past  four 
years  or  so  the  British  railroads  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  freight,  and  for 
this  reason  there  was  ample  opportunity 
afforded    manufacturers    to    try    out    the 


road  transport.  This  opportunity  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  many,  and  it  is 
significant  that  invariably  repeat  orders 
have  been  received  by  the  bureaus.  The 
department  has  now  succeeded  to  such  an 
extent  that  three  telephone  lines  are  kept 
busy  in  the  Manchester  office. 

In  the  early  stages  the  road  transpor- 
tation scheme  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  some  suspicion  by  truck 
operators,  who  came  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  the  department  would  be 
run  on  a  cut-rate  basis.  It  was,  how- 
ever, speedily  realized  that  this  was  not 
the  case  and  at  present  all  the  truck 
operators  are  co-operating  in  every  way. 

From  July  to  December  the  tonnage 
hauled  was  2225,  the  total  tons  hauled 
from  January  to  August,  1S)18,  being 
12,350,  a  five-fold  increase.  This  was  ac- 
complished without  putting  a  single 
extra  vehicle  on  the  road,  an  important 
fact  when  the  shortage  of  fuel,  tires, 
labor,  etc.,  is  considered.  The  depart- 
ment guarantees  all  payments  to  the 
truck  operator,  deducting  a  commission 
of  5  per  cent  on  all  traffic  handled. 


[E     MANCHESTER     GITAP.BT4N. 

HAULAGE. 


Dally  paper  advertise- 
ments of  the  British  Re- 
turn Loads  Bureau  in 
Manchester.  The  bureau 
is  still  in  existence  and 
doing  remarkably  good 
work  even  though  the  war 
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IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

To  avoid  rftorrnnj;  light  the  Driver  ol  this   Lorry 
IS  directed 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

TO     RING     UP 

Manchester  CITY  8714. 
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The    Lapeer   tractor   and   semi-trailer,   showing    how   the   front    end  of  the  trailer  Is  carried   on   two   small   wheels  which   run   In 
two   traclts   on   the  tractor  for  connecting   the   wheel   shaft   to   a    hooked    king    pin    mounted    on    coiled    springs    to    take    up    the 

stopping   and   starting   strains 

Truck  Efficiency  Aids  and  New  Design  Details 
Seen  at  Chicago  and  New  York  Shows 

Quickly-Connected  Sem>Trailer;  Horizontal  Hoist;  Wide  Metal  Tire 
Cover  for  Sandy  Country  Use  and  NcW  Lay-Outs  of  Brake  Rods 


AT  the  recent  New  York  and  Chicago 
truck  shows  there  were  exhibited 
many  new  parts  and  truck  devices  de- 
signed to  increase  vehicle  efficiency. 
There  were  also  several  refinements  in 
the  design  of  the  detail  parts  of  the 
truck  chassis.  The  most  important  of 
these  which  have  not  previously  been 
described  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
are  given  herewith.  Included  in  these 
descriptions  are  the  special  quickly-dis- 
connected semi-trailer  made  by  the  La- 
peer-Tractor  Truck  Co.,  Lapeer,  Mich., 
shown  at  both  the  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago shows;  a  special  demountable  steel 
tread  to  be  applied  over  the  solid  rubber 
tire  of  a  motor  truck  when  used  in  sandy 
country  as  shown  on  a  (i-ton  Garford  at 
the  Chicago  show;  the  Horizontal  hoist 
as  manufactured  by  the  Horizontal 
Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and 
shown  by  a  working  model  at  both 
shows;  the  layout  of  the  unique  driving 
axle  of  the  Walker  electric  truck;  the 
brake  rod  layout  on  the  new  Columbia 
1-tonner,  and  Guarantee  passenger  car 
converter;  a  new  Warner  three-point 
gearset  mounting  as  used  on  the  Denby 
3%-tonner;  new  brake  toggle  layout  on 
the  Torbensen  axle  used  on  the  new  Ke- 
public  3'/i-tonner,  and  an  unique  brake 
equalizer  layout  on  the  5-ton  Oneida. 

The  semi-trailer  of  the  Lapeer  Trac- 
tor-Truck   Co.    is    characterized    by    the 


ease  with  which  it  may  be  connected  to 
or  disconnected  from  the  tractor.  This 
is  accomplished  by  mounting  the  front 
end  of  the  semi-trailer  on  a  pair  of  small 
wheels  carried  on  the  end  of  a  crosswise 
shaft  with  the  wheels  outside  of  the 
semi-trailer  frame.  To  make  the  con- 
nection between  the  semi-trailer  and  it.s 
tractor,  the  wheels  run  up  two  inclined 
runways  made  of  metal  with  the  outer 
edges  provided  with  angle  irons  to  pre- 
vent the  wheels  fioin  running  off.  The 
runways  are  flared  outward  at  their  rear 
ends  so  that  when  the  tractor  is  backed 
up  to  connect  with  the  semi-trailei'  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  longitudinal 
center  line  of  the  tractoi-  coincide   with 


The     metal     tire      shown     on     a     Garford 

6-tonner   at   the    Chicago    truck    show.      It 

is    made    In    two    parts    and    fits    over    the 

solid   tire 


that  of  the  semi-trailer,  as  is  the  case 
where  the  ordinary  king  pin  must  be 
dropped  in  the  hole  in  the  center  boss  of 
the  ordinary  fifth-wheel  and  the  similar 
sized  rubbing  band  mounted  on  the 
under  side  of  the  semi-trailer. 

As  long  as  the  small  semi-trailer 
wheels  touch  on  the  runways  mounted 
on  the  rear  deck  of  the  tractor  they  are 
forced  to  run  up  to  the  locking  device  by 
being  guided  by  the  angle  irons  on  the 
sides  of  the  runways.  It  is  this  elimi- 
nation of  the  necessity  for  accuracy  in 
backing  up  which  permits  the  trailer  to 
be  connected  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

The  connection  between  the  trailer  and 
tractor  is  made  by  means  of  a  vertical 
king  bolt  with  a  hook  at  its  upper  end 
and  with  the  open  end  of  the  hook  to- 
ward the  rear.  This  hook  engages  with 
the  crosswise  shaft  on  which  the  semi- 
trailer roller  wheels  are  mounted,  and  is 
forced  down  into  close  contact  with  the 
crosswise  shaft  by  means  of  a  longi- 
tudinal rod  which  is  forced  between  the 
top  of  the  hook  and  a  crosswise  roller 
connected  with  the  trailer  frame  directly 
above  it.  The  longitudinal  rod  is  moved 
forward  automatically  by  being  con- 
nected to  the  top  of  the  standing  gear 
of  the  trailer  when  it  is  swung  up  off 
the  ground.  The  downward  movement 
of  the  vertical  king  pin  is  made  possible 
by   mounting  it  in   a  coil   spring  at  the 
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bottom.  It  is  further  carried  on  two 
sets  of  horizontal  longitudinal  shafts, 
each  with  two  coil  spring-s,  so  that  the 
starting  and  stopping  strains  may  be 
taken  up  by  a  backward  or  forward 
movement  of  the  king  pin. 

The  rear  wheels  of  the  semi-trailer 
are  provided  with  brakes  and  these  are 
automatically  operated  by  the  movement 
of  the  standing  gear,  which  is  swung 
down  into  contact  with  the  ground  when 
the  semi-trailer  is  left  by  itself  to  be 
loaded.  The  standing  gear  consists  of  a 
V-shaped  framework  which  is  pivoted  at 
its  upper  end.  The  brake  rod  is  pivoted 
to  this  framework  at  a  point  below  its 
attachment  to  the  trailer  frame.  This 
construction  provides  a  certain  leverage 
for  the  movement  of  the  brake  rod  so 
that  the  brakes  are  automatically  set 
when  the  standing  gear  is  lowered  and 
similarly  taken  off  when  it  is  raised  just 
before  the  tractor  is  put  in  motion.  Be- 
side setting  the  brakes,  the  standing 
gear  also  serves  to  lock  the  hook  of  the 
king  pin  as  previously  described  when 
the  standing  gear  is  raised  and  to  auto- 
matically unlock  it  as  soon  as  it  is  low- 
ered. The  semi -trailer  was  sho\vn  com- 
plete with  a  Lapeer  tractor.  The  trailers 
are  offered  in  models  of  1-,  2-,  3-  5-  and 
T^-ton  capacity. 

Metal  Tire  Fits  Over  Solid 

One  of  the  interesting  devices  seen  at 
the  Chicago  show  was  a  12-  to  14-in. 
metal  band  to  be  fitted  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  solid  tired  truck  wheel 
when  the  vehicle  is  to  be  used  in  sandy 
country  when  it  would  otherwise  sink 
deep  into  the  ground  because  of  the 
movement  of  the  particles  of  the  soil 
when  weight  is  placed  upon  them.  The 
band  is  made  in  two  parts,  as  shown  in 
the  small  sketch  at  the  bottom  of  page 
22.  The  two  halves  of  the  band  are  pro- 
vided with  small  turned  up  lugs  at  each 
end.  These  lugs  are  placed  at  the  ex- 
treme outside  width  of  the  band  so  that 


The  working  exhibit  of  the  Horizontal   hoist  seen   at  both  the  New  Yorl<  and  Chi 
truck   shows.      The   entire   mechanism    is   carried    on    a   sub-frame 


The  French  hood  of  the   Kelly-Springfield  truck,  shov 
ing   the   engine   accessibility   provided    by   Its   use 


The   rear  axle  of  the  1-ton   Walker  electric,  showing  the   motor  ? 
ture    and    field    mounting    and    the   form    of    internal-gear    wheel 
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Left,   the   brake-rod    lay-out  as   employed    on   the    Russel    inter  lal-gear-driven  rear  axle  used  on  the  Guarantee  passenger  car 
converter.      Right,   the   brake-rod   and   equalizer   lay-out   on   th3    new    Columbia    1-ton   truck   with    its    Russel    rear  axle 


Left,  the  three-point  mounting  of  the  Warner  gearset  on  the   IDenby    Si^-tonner.      Center,    the    new   three-toggie    brake    Iny-out 
on    the    Torbensen    internal-gear    axle    used    on    the    new    Republic  Sj/j-tonner.     Right,  the  gearset  and   brake-rod   equalizer  lay- 
out on  the   Oneida  5-ton  truck 


they  clear  the  tire.  Bolts  and  nuts  in- 
serted through  holes  in  the  lugs  tend  to 
tighten  the  band,  hold  it  in  place  and 
take  up  for  any  wear  on  the  tire  tread. 
The  band  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off 
quickly,  and  if  desired  may  be  provided 
with  grips  on  the  outer  circumference. 

One  of  the  exhibits  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  both  the  shows 
was  a  full-sized  working  model  of  the 
horizontal  hydraulic  hoist  made  by  the 
Horizontal  Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  which  about  6  months  ago 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  Young 
Patent  Hoist  Co.  of  the  same  city,  which 
is  no  longer  operating  actively.  The 
hoist  was  operated  electrically  and  the 
hoist  cylinder  was  provided  with  a  pres- 
sure gage  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  by  means  of  the  leverage  arrange- 
ment used  the  oil  pressure  required  to 
tilt  the  body  is  uniform  from  the  start 
to  the  finish  of  the  operation.  The  hoist 
outfit  comprises  a  horizontal  hydraulic 
cylinder  with  the  pump  and  connections 
mounted  on  a  structural  steel  frame  with 
cross  members  for  attaching  to  the  chas- 
sis; a  clutch  driving  mechanism  for  tak- 
ing the  power  from  the  propeller  shaft 


or  gearset;  a  control  lever  set  and  a  set 
of  brackets  with  shafts  and  rollers  for 
attaching  the  hoist  to  the  underside  of 
the  body. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  of 
the  up  and  down  positions  of  the  hoist 
shown  at  the  top  of  page  23,  the  entire 
hoist  is  entirely  underneath  the  body,  and 
permits  the  use  of  a  full  length  body  with 
no  gap  between  the  forward  end  of  the 
body  and  the  rear  of  the  driver's  cab 
as  is  necessary  when  hoists  of  the  ver- 
tical type  are  employed.  By  the  use  of 
the  horizontal  hoist  bodies  can  be  made 
from  18  to  24  in.  longer  and  thereby 
have  lower  sides  with  more  convenient 
loading  than  bodies  of  equal  capacity 
for  use  with  the  vertical  type  of  hoist. 
No  portion  of  the  hoist  extends  below 
the  truck  frame  and  therefore  the 
ground  clearance  of  the  truck  is  not  re- 
duced. The  tilting  arms,  by  means  of 
which  the  body  is  raised,  act  directly 
against  rollers  attached  to  the  underside 
of  the  body,  thereby  making  unnecessary 
the  use  of  wire  ropes  or  cables.  By 
means  of  the  special  structural  steel 
frame  on  which  the  hoist,  pump  and 
connections   are   mounted    as   a   self-con- 


tained unit,  the  hoisting  strains  are  dis- 
tributed for  a  distance  of  5  ft.  along  the 
truck  frame  over  the  rear  springs  and 
rear  axle  so  that  there  is  no  concentrated 
weight  on  the  truck  frame  when  raising 
the  body. 

The  illustration  at  the  bottom  of  page 
23  at  the  right  shows  the  mounting  of 
the  driving  motor  in  the  inclosed  rear 
axle  of  the  Walker  1-ton  electric  truck. 
The  attachment  of  the  field  coils  and  the 
mounting  of  the  armature  are  clearly 
shown,  as  is  also  the  double  spur  gear 
drive  to  the  large  internal  gear  mounted 
inside  of  the  felloe  of  the  wheel.  This 
gearing  is  made  clear  by  the  removal 
of  the  outside  disk,  which  is  always  fitted 
on  the  wheel  in  order  to  exclude  dust 
and  dirt  from  the  teeth  of  the  pinions 
and  gear. 

The  illustration  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  page  23  shows  the  tilting  en- 
gine hood  as  used  on  all  of  the  Kelly- 
Springfield  trucks,  and  indicates  the 
great  accessibility  of  the  engine  when 
the  hood  is  tipped  to  one  side.  As  shown, 
the  radiator  is  mounted  back  of  the  en- 
gine instead  of  in  front,  as  is  the  cus- 
{Contiynied  on  pat/e  27) 
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Two  Cold- Weather  Hints  for  Motor  Truck  Owners 

Devices  for  Starting  Cold  Engines  and  Preventing  Frozen  Radiators 


WHILE  it  now  appears  doubtful  if 
we  are  to  have  any  really  cold 
weather  this  winter,  the  two  methods 
of  starting  cold  motor  truck  engines  and 
of  preventing  radiator  water  from  freez- 
ing without  the  mixing  of  any  compound 
with  the  water  as  described  and  illus- 
trated on  this  page  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  motor  truck  owners  who  are  con- 
fronted with  these  problems. 

The  problem  of  starting  a  cold  motor 
truck  engine  is  one  which  has  to  be 
solved  by  a  large  number  of  motor  truck 
owners,  especially  those  who  garage 
their  trucks  in  unheated  buildings  or 
keep  them  in  barns  or  sheds,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  great  majority  of  farmers. 
The  method  of  starting  a  cold  motor 
truck  engine  described  on  this  page  won 
the  ten  shilling  prize  offered  by  the  Com- 
mercial  Motor,  a  British  motor  truck 
paper  published  in  England. 

The  cold  truck  engine  is  started  by 
means  of  a  conical-shaped  tank  provided 
with  a  nipple  at  its  apex.  The  tank  is 
made  in  two  parts,  a  smaller  cylindrical 
tank  being  inserted  inside  of  the  conical 
one  from  the  apex  to  about  V2  in.  above 
the  bottom.  The  inside  tank  is  filled 
with  gasoline  and  the  conical  tank  with 
boiling  water,  which  heats  the  gasoline 
and  makes  it  vaporize  very  readily  so 
that  the  engine  spark  will  ignite  it  read- 
ily after  the  engine  has  been  turned  over 
once  or  twice  by  hand. 

The  outer  conical  tank  or  hot  water 
container  should  be  made  of  lead-coated 
sheet  iron  and  the  inner  tank  for  gaso- 
line of  thin  tinned  steel  the  thinner  the 
better  because  it  will  then  more  readily 
transmit  the  heat  from  the  boiling  water 
to  the  gasoline  within. 

The  base  of  the  conical  tank  has  a 
large  screwed  stopper  at  the  bottom,  and 
this  is  suitably  recessed  so  that  it  is 
above  the  outer  circumference  or  edge 
of  the  tank  so  that  it  may  be  set  down 
on  a  workbench  or  table  without  turn- 
ing over  on  its  side. 

The  gasoline  tank  is  sweated  into  the 
top  of  the  conical  tank,  the  top  of  the 
gasoline  tank  being  shaped  to  fit  into  the 
top  of  the  water  tank.  This  sweating 
operation  hermetically  seals  the  gasoline 
tank  from  the  water  container  so  that 
neither  of  the  two  fluids  can  mix.  The 
gasoline  tank  is  fitted  with  a  stop  cock 
at  its  apex  and  with  a  union,  into  the 
cone  of  which  is  screwed  a  discarded 
carbureter  jet.  A  handle  is  fitted  to  the 
outside  container  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
readily  from  place  to  place. 

When  used  a  quantity  of  gasoline  is 
poured  into  the  inner  or  gasoline  tank 
through  a  stopper  provided  near  the 
apex.  The  outer  tank  is  then  filled  with 
boiling  water  through  the  base  plug, 
which  is  then  closed.  The  union  at  the 
outlet  of  the  gasoline  chamber  is  coupled 
to    a    prepared    nipple   screwed    into   the 


intake  manifold,  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
and  the  cock  of  the  gasoline  tank  then 
opened. 

The  heat  of  the  water  makes  the  gaso- 
line flow  out  of  its  tank  in  a  small  jet 
of  fine  spray,  when  it  is  sucked  into  the 
engine  cylinders  as  the  engine  is  turned 
over.  The  whole  apparatus  can  be  left 
in  position  on  the  intake  manifold  while 
the  starting  handle  is  being  turned  so 
that  only  one  man  is  necessary  to  start 
the  engine.     The  can  is  particularly  use- 


Radiator    Heater 

This  open-ended  pipe  brazed  into  the 
iower  radiator  tani<  with  a  burner  tube 
inside  of  it  prevents  the  cooiing  water 
from  freezing  when  the  truck  is  kept 
in  an  unheated  garage  or  left  out  In 
the  open 


CAKBUELTEE 
JET 


A  5HEET  IRON 
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Cross-sectional  view  of  the  hot  gasoline 
tank  for  starting  cold  motor  truck  en- 
gines. The  construction  and  method  of 
mountirg  on  the  intake  manifold  are 
clearly  shown 


ful  in  a  garage  maintaining  a  number  of 
trucks,  as  it  can  be  rapidly  transferred 
from  one  engine  to  another  as  they  are 
started  up  in  order  in  the  morning. 

The  entire  device  is  about  10  in.  high 
and  7^^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
inner  gasoline  tank  is  of  about  2  in.  in 
diameter  and  has  a  straight  side  of  about 
6  in.  with  a  conical  top  of  an  additional 
2  in.  in  length. 

The  other  device  is  also  of  British 
origin  and  was  invented  by  W.  Bonson  of 
Halefield,  Altrincham,  Eng.  It  was  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Com- 
mercial Motor,  and  was  worked  up  first 
for  British  motor  trucks  on  .service  in 
France,  where  they  had  to  be  parked  out 
in  the  open  at  night  and  yet  be  in  such 
condition  that  they  could  be  moved 
quickly  in  case  of  emergency.  Of  course, 
if  the  water  had  been  drained  from  the 
engine  cylinders  and  radiator  to  prevent 
cracking  the  cylinders  or  bursting  the 
radiator  tubes,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
fill the  radiator  and  water  jackets  be- 
fore the  truck  could  be  operated.  In 
some  cases,  water  was  not  handy,  and 
this  delayed  the  starting  of  the  engine. 
All  sorts  of  expedients  were  tried,  but 
probably  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
efficacious  was  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Bonson. 

It  consists  of  a  pipe  about  1  or  1  %  in. 
in  internal  diameter  which  is  fitted 
transversely  inside  of  the  bottom  radia- 
tor tank  with  the  ends  of  the  pipe  brazed 
or  soldered  into  the  tank  at  each  end. 
One  end  of  the  tube  or  pipe  is  threaded 
and  fitted  with  a  washer,  through  the 
center  of  which  is  screwed  a  second  pipe- 
of  smaller  diameter  which  extends  clear 
through  the  pipe  from  the  wa.sher  and 
almost  to  the  other  end,  which  is  open 
to  the  air.  This  inner  pipe  has  six  or 
more  holes  drilled  in  it  to  act  as  out- 
lets for  fuel  fed  into  the  other  end  of 
the  ^ipe  from  the  fuel  tank  or  from  the 
acetylene  generator  of  the  lighting 
system. 

When  a  vehicle  has  to  be  left  out  all 
night  in  cold  weather  or  when  it  is  idle 
during  loading  or  unloading  operation 
or  held  up  for  temporary  repairs,  the 
fuel  or  acetylene  gas  is  turned  into  the 
small  pipe  and  lighted  by  a  match  in- 
serted in  the  open  end  of  the  inside  pipe. 
The  heat  generated  by  the  burning  of 
the  fuel  inside  of  the  pipe  is  thus  im- 
parted to  the  water  in  the  bottom  tank 
and  results  in  a  constant  circulation  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  that  for  which 
the  cooling  system  is  designed.  It  also- 
insures  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  throughout  the  cooling  system 
will  be  above  the  freezing  point. 

In  trials  of  the  device  on  a  3-ton 
Thornycroft  truck  which  was  left  out  in 
the  open  every  night  throughout  a  se- 
vere winter  the  system  proved  effective 
and  reliable. 
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Third  Annual  Conference  of  Department  Store 
Deli  very  men  Proves  Great  Success 

Chicago  Meeting  Endorses  One  Delivery  a  Day;  Approves  Central 
Wrapping  Department  and  Discusses  Motor  Tr..ck  Operating  Costs 


rriHE  third  annual  delivery  conference  of  the  International 
J- Retail  Delivery  Assn.  which  closed  its  4-day  session  at  the 
Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago,  on  Feb.  27,  will  go  down  in  the 
records  as  the  most  successful  of  its  kind  and  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  those  in  attendance.  While  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  those  men  who  attended  the  two  previous  conferences 
came  to  obtain  information  rather  than  to  give  it,  the  con- 
ference just  closed  showed  the  first  real  indication  on  the 
part  of  the  members  present  to  give 
their  own  experience  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  the  experience  of  others. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
regard  to  cost  figures,  especially 
those  covering  the  operation  of  de- 
partment store  motor  trucks. 

Although  a  motion  was  made  to 
keep  all  cost  figures  given  in  the 
meeting  secret  without  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  companies  pre- 
senting such  figures,  the  motion 
was  killed  partly  as  a  result  of  a 
protest  made  by  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  who  pointed  out  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  was  to  give. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  devoted  to  motor  trucks 
and  their  cost  of  operation,  one  very 
extensive  explanation  of  truck 
maintenance  and  cost  figui'es  was 
given  by  Mr.  Berner,  in  charge  of 
the  trucks  and  garage  of  the  Rosen- 
baum  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  ex- 
plained that  company's  drivers' 
daily  record  cards  and  the  monthly 
records  for  truck  operation  and 
maintenance  and  later  outlined  the 

concern's  system  of  bonuses  or  prizes  for  drivers  and  helpers 
devised  as  a  means  of  securing  greater  efficiency  and  greater 
care  in  operation  and  maintenance  by  the  drivers  and  garage 
mechanics. 

Aside  from  th's  discussion  of  truck  cost  accounting  and  the 
items  which  should  be  included  in  any  form  devised  for  keep- 
ing motor  truck  costs,  the  two  outsanding  topics  of  particular 
interest  to  the  department  store  delivery  men  was  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  one-delivery-a-day  plan  and  a  vote  to  the  effect 
that  a  central  wrapping  department  is  more  economical  than 
clerk  wrapping  in  stores  of  medium  or  large  size. 

While  a  unanimous  vote  was  made  to  the  effect  that  one 
delivery  a  day  is  preferable  to  two  or  more  deliveries,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  of  the  stores  whose  representatives  voted  in 
this  manner  will  be  continuing  to  use  one  delivery  a  day  when 
the  1920  conference  rolls  around.  In  this  connection  it  was 
pointed  out  that  department  stores  must  decide  whether  they 
want  their  trucks  to  be  operated  efficiently  as  vehicles  or 
whether  they  want  them  to  give  service  as  a  means  of  securing 
greater  business,  even  though  the  work  output  of  the  trucks  is 
far  below  that  which  could  be  secured  by  full  loading,  proper 
routing  and  the  minimum  number  of  trips  over  any  one  route. 

During  the  meeting  it  was  brought  out  by  several  speakers 


Results  of  Delivery  Conference 

I — One-delivery-a-day  plan  endorsed. 

2 — Central  wrapping  department  voted 
more  economical  than  clerk  wrapping 
at  the  counters. 

3 — First  real  discussion  of  cost-account- 
ing methods  and  truck  cost  forms. 

4 — Committee  appointed  to  devise  a  truck 
cost  system  for  department  store 
vehicles  before  the  1920  conference. 

5 — Discussion  of  economies  in  inside  de- 
livery department  methods  which 
affect  outside  delivery  efficiency. 

6 — Cleveland  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  1920  Delivery  Conference,  the  date 
to  be  set  during  the  latter  part  of 
February. 


that  the  war  offered  the  department  stores  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  their  delivery  service  and  that  the  economies  thus  ef- 
fected in  the  reduced  cost  of  vehicle  operation  and  maintenance 
should  be  continued  hereafter.  In  some  cases  an  extra  charge 
of  10  or  16  cents  per  package  was  made  for  all  special  deliv- 
eries, in  this  way  making  the  customer  pay  for  a  special  service. 
This  action  reduced  the  number  of  special  deliveries  handled 
per  day  and  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  average  customer  is 

likely   to   demand   a   better   service 

than  one  delivery  a  day  offers  be- 
cause of  the  past  experience  where 
stores  have  taught  the  customer  to 
expect  two  or  three  deliveries  a  day 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  business 
on  the  basis  of  service. 

The  conference  was  divided  up 
into  three  2-day  sessions,  morning 
and  afternoon,  with  the  fourth  day 
reserved  for  an  inspection  of  the 
delivery  departments  and  vehicles 
of  the  Chicago  department  stores. 
On  the  first  day,  with  Walter 
Rosenbaum  of  the  Rosenbaum  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  presiding,  the 
meeting  was  opened  by  an  address 
of  welcome  by  H.  H.  Merrick,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Assn.  of  Com- 
merce, and  by  a  short  address  by 
W.  H.  Mann  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  S.  H.  Ditchett,  editor  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  spoke  on 
"Economic  Aspects  of  the  Delivery 
Problem,"  and  L.  E.  Studley  of  Jor- 
dan Marsh  &  Co.,  Boston,  on  "One 
or  Two  Deliveries  a  Day,  Which?" 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  internal  delivery  prob- 
lems were  discussed,  including  "The  Handling  of  the  Pack- 
age at  the  Counter,"  by  B.  E.  Stewart  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  "The  Relation  of  Service  to 
Good  Will,"  a  paper  by  J.  E.  Hanley  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  which  was  read  by  Hoya  H.  Block  of  the  Block  & 
Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  "The 
Package  from  the  Wrapping  Desk  to  the  Shipping  Department" 
was  discussed  by  S.  G.  Whittier  and  H.  Hirschberg  of  the  Lam- 
son  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  showed  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs and  plans  of  department  store  delivery  conveyors, 
chutes,  central  wrapping  stations,  charge  and  C.  0.  D.  depart- 
ment equipment,  etc.  The  "Maximum  Efficiency  in  Motor 
Truck  Operation"  was  discussed  by  S.  S.  Merithew  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit. 

On  the  third  day,  "Truck  Operating  Standards"  were  dis- 
cussed by  P.  S.  Fay  of  the  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
"Truck  Operation  and  Garage  Standards,"  by  Joseph  Husson, 
editor  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle.  The  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  a  frank  discussion  of  truck  operating  costs  and  of 
various  phases  of  truck  maintenance,  including  the  uniforming: 
of  drivers  and  helpers;  the  schooling  of  drivers  and  helpers; 
the  possibilit'es  and  advantages  of  insuring  trucks  by  outside 
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companies  or  by  providing  a  fund  from  the  store's  own  capital ; 
books  of  rules  for  drivers;  a  discussion  of  how  to  charge  de- 
preciation, whether  by  years  of  service  or  miles  run  and  cost 
form  standards. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  forty- 
five  department  stores,  six  of  which  are  in  Canada.  Among 
the  cit'es  represented  were  Boston,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Minne- 
apolis, Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  New  Orleans,  in  addition  to  many 
others,  including  New  York,  Chicago,   Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  1919-1920  were  Walter 
Rosenbaum,  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  president;  H.  H. 
Block,  Block  &  Kuhl,  Peoria,  III.,  vice-president,  and  B.  M. 
Arrick  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

In  discussing  the  Rosenbaum  Co.'s  bonus  system  for  drivers 
Mr.  Berner  pointed  out  that  he  offered  two  monthly  prizes, 
one  for  the  lowest  cost  per  mile  for  truck  operation  and  one 


for  the  lowest  cost  per  package  delivered.  First  and  second 
prizes  are  offered  under  each  heading,  the  first  prize  for  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile  being  $5  and  the  second  prize,  $3.  The 
first  prize  for  the  lowest  cost  per  package  delivered  is  $3  and 
the  second  $2. 

At  one  time  he  had  so  much  trouble  with  broken  vehicle 
springs  that  he  took  50  cents  out  of  the  driver's  wages 
for  each  spring  broken.  This  had  good  results.  He  also  offers 
another  prize  of  50  cents  a  week  for  the  drivers  who  have 
their  engines  cleaned  to  his  satisfaction.  He  also  offers  a  prize 
of  $5  every  6  months  for  the  greatest  number  of  tire  miles  of 
all  the  tires  run  and  gives  a  bonus  of  50  cents  for  every  100 
miles  above  the  6000-mile  limit.  All  of  the  company's  cost 
records  which  give  the  final  figures  of  cost  per  mile  and  cost 
per  package  delivered  are  kept  by  one  girl  who  is  paid  .$10 
a  week. 


Latin-American  Motor  Truck  Prospects 

Market  Better  Than  Ever,  But  Presents  Manv  Difficulties 


H.ARD  work  lies  ahead  of  the  .\merican 
truck  manufacturer  who  wishes  to 
push  salco  in  South  America.  The  mar- 
ket is  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
and  there  will  continue  to  be  an  increase 
in  commercial  vehicles  in  the  southern 
republics;  yet  the  distribution  of  trucks 
in  this  territory  presents  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. 

Much  confusion,  according  to  the  con- 
sular reports,  may  be  avoided  by  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  precautions.  Prices 
should  be  quoted  f.o.b.  New  York,  which 
the  dealer  can  understand,  rather  than 
f.o.b.  factory,  which  involves  internal  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States.  Catalogs 
and  advertising  matter  for  Brazil  should 
be  in  Portuguese  as  well  as  Spanish,  since 
a  large  area  of  this  republic  contains 
only  Portuguese-speaking  peoples.  Cata- 
logs and  advertising  matter  sent  through 
the  mails  are  duty  free  in  Brazil  and 
most  of  the  other  Latin-American  states. 

Truck  Prices  Important 

The  price  of  trucks  is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  their  more  rapid  spread.  The 
truck  has  to  compete  with  the  hardy 
mule.  Though  the  mule  is,  of  course, 
infinitely  less  efficient,  yet  his  first  cost 
is  small  and  his  up-keep  much  less  in 
tropical  countries  than  in  northern  cli- 
mates. The  customs  duties  in  Brazil  to- 
gether with  port  taxes  work  out  to  about 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  added  to 
the  shipping  costs,  brings  the  cost  of  the 
truck  far  higher  than  in  tht  United 
States.  Consequently  the  dealer  must 
find  his  market  where  the  superiority  of 
the  truck  to  animal  power  is  so  great, 
where  its  special  abilities  are  so  marked,' 
as  to  be  practically  indispensable. 

The  Brazilian  market,  according  to 
commerce  reports,  seems  to  require  ve- 
hicles of  4  to  5  tons  capacity.  Chain  drive 
is  popular;  Zenith  carbureters  and  Bosch 
magnetos  are  largely  used,  says  Consul 
Lee.  Body  makers  will  not  find  a  profit- 
able market  in  Brazil,  as  the  local  facili- 
ties are  excellent. 


Ecuador  will  be  an  increasingly  good 
market  for  trucks  and  there  is  a  road- 
building  movement  in  that  State  which 
has  already  showTi  practical  results  in 
the  improvement  of  the  streets  of  Guaya- 
quil. The  same  may  be  said  more  em- 
phatically of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
where  the  American  trucks  have  met  with 
no  foreign  competition  thus  far.  Under 
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Trick  Efficiency  Aids 
Seen  at  Shows 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

tomary  American  practice  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  trucks. 

The  new  1-ton  Columbia  truck  made 
by  the  Columbia  Motor  Truck  &  Trailer 
Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  is  fitted  with  a  Rus- 
sel  internal-gear-driven  gear  axle  in 
which  the  cross  brake  rods  and  equal- 
izers are  supported  in  a  central  bracket 
fitted  around  and  to  the  rear  of  the  dead, 
load-carrying  member.  A  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  without  equalizers 
is  also  employed  on  the  1-ton  Guai'antee 
passenger  car  converter,  which  also  makes 
use  of  a  Russel  internal-gear-driven  rear 
axle,  as  shown  at  the  top  of  page  24. 

The  unique  mounting  of  the  Warner 
gearset  employed  on  the  Denby  3%-ton- 
ner  is  shown  directly  above.  The  mount- 
ing is  of  the  three-point  type  with  two 
supports  at  the  rear  and  one  at  the  front 
so  that  the  entire  gearset  can  be  re- 
lieved of  any  strains  set  up  when  the 
truck  frame  is  flexed  in  negotiating  un- 
even roads.  The  new  three-part  toggle 
arrangement  on  the  Torbensen  internal- 
gear-driven  axle  used  on  the  new  3%- 
ton  Republic  is  also  shown  directly 
above.  The  four-point  transmission  sus- 
pension and  brake  equalizers  of  the 
5-ton  Oneida  are  also  shown  above.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  equalizers  are 
supported  from  the  same  shafts  on 
which  the  gearset  is  hung. 


.American  management  there  is  being 
carried  on  a  satisfactory  road-building 
program.  The  streets  of  Santo  Domingo, 
a  city  of  35,000  people,  are  all  in  good 
condition,  level,  and  fairly  well  main- 
tained. There  is  now  a  fine  macadam 
road  leading  from  Santo  Domingo  City 
and  paralleling  the  seashore  to  San 
Cristobal,  a  distance  of  30  kilometers. 
There  are  other  new  macadam  highways 
under  construction,  one  of  them  extend- 
ing for  about  15  miles,  which  will  connect 
this  city  with  Santiago.  Another  road  in 
process  of  construction  will  connect  the 
city  with  the  important  port  of  San  Pedro 
de  Macoris,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 
There  are  10  trucks  in  this  State.  The 
country  is  provided  with  adequate  ga- 
rages and  a  storage  battery  station,  so 
the  obstacles  to  boosting  sales  here  are 
small  compared  with  the  difficulties  in 
some  countries. 

1-  and  I'/z-Ton  Chain  Drives  Preferred 

Motor  trucks  are  beginning  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  island  of  Martinique,  but 
the  local  conditions,  limited  population 
and  limited  wealth,  will  probably  pre- 
clude a  large  increase.  About  six  or 
seven  are  now  in  use.  The  facilities  for 
transportation  by  water  are  so  good,  and 
landing  places  so  convenient  to  the  fac- 
tories, that  the  animals  kept  in  the  plan- 
tations for  other  work  provide  ample 
means  to  get  the  products  to  the  shipping 
point.  Most  of  the  factories  are  near 
the  harbors,  and  some  of  them  extend 
the  plantation  railway  from  the  mill  to 
the  seashore. 

The  type  now  preferred  in  Martinique 
are  1%  or  2  ton  trucks,  chain  drive,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Consul  Wallace. 
Four-wheel  drive  trucks  would  be  useful 
here  but  the  price  is  prohibitive.  Sum- 
mer heat  prevails  in  Martinique  all  the 
year  round.  The  air  is  very  damp  and 
the  climate  is  hard  on  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, but  there 'is  little  dust.  Body 
building  facilities  are  poor. 
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BIG   1919   KOAU   APPROPRIATIONS 

Prasent    Year    Gives    Promise    of    Being 

Greatest  in  Highway  History 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  me  whatever  data 
you  have  concerning  the  total  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  on  road  construction 
in  the  United  States  during  1919?  If 
possible,  will  vou  also  give  the  amounts 
by  states?— J.' B.,  New  York  City. 

Both  of  your  questions  were  answered 
very  fully  on  pages  24  and  25  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  for  Feb.  15,  1919, 
but  in  view  of  the  great  interest  now 
manifest  in  road-building  work  the  an- 
swers are  repeated  herewith  as  follows: 

About  $300,000,000  will  be  put  into 
road  building  this  year,  according  to  esti- 
mates by  experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  submitted  to  the  Division  of 
Public  Works  and  Construction  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is 
understood  that  about  half  this  amount 
will  go  to  labor. 

The  $300,000,000  of  construction  esti- 
mated will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  up 
deferred  war  construction,  it  is  believed, 
for  normally  the  amount  spent  on  roads 
in  the  United  States  is  not  far  below 
$300,000,000.  During  the  war  road  build- 
ing almost  came  to  a  stop  in  many  states. 

Estimates  prepared  for  the  following 
states  are  considered  accurate  within  1 
or  2  per  cent,  according  to  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Maine, 
$1,500,000;  Rhode  Island,  $90,000;  Con- 
necticut, $4,000,000;  New  York,  $12,- 
000.000;  New  Hampshire,  $175,000;  Ken- 
tucky, $1,500,000;  Alabama,  $1,000,000; 
West  Virginia,  $16,000,000;  Illinois, 
$9,000,000;  Iowa,  $15,574,000;  Louisiana, 
$4,674,000;  Texas,  $20,000,000;  Ne- 
braska, $1,657,089.07;  North  Dakota, 
$3,000,000;  Wyoming,  $653,000;  Colo- 
rado, $3,900,000;  California,  $20,000,000; 
Arizona,  $900,000;  Nevada,  $1,148,- 
849.80;  Idaho,  $1,000,000.  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Montana  are  expected  to 
make  considerable  expenditures  on  roads 
this  year. 

U.  S.  TRUCKS  SOLD  IN   ENGLAND 

Twenty-seven   of   American    Makes   Now 

on   Market   in   Great    Britain 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 
Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions   regarding  the   sale  of   Ameri- 
can trucks  in  Great  Britain: 

1.  How  many  makes  of  American 
trucks  are  now  sold  regularly  in  the 
British   Isles? 

2.  What  are  the  American  names  of 
the  trucks  sold  in  Great  Britain  and 
what  are  their  British  equivalents? 


Devoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  and 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  all 
readers.  Communications  must  be  ac- 
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3.  How  many  makes  of  British  gaso- 
line-driven   vehicles    are    manufactured? 

4.  Where  can  the  specifications  of 
British  gasoline,  steam  and  electric 
freight  vehicles  be  obtained  in  this 
country? — K.  C.  Hower,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  your  questions  in  the  order 
given  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  twenty-seven  different 
makes  of  American  gasoline  trucks  of- 
fered on  the  British  market  at  this  time, 
according  to  the  specifications  of  such 
vehicles  as  given  in  the  1919  Year  Book 
and  Diary  of  The  World's  Carriers.  The 
total  number  of  makes  of  all  kinds  of 
gasoline  trucks  on  the  British  market  is 
seventy-eight,  so  that  almost  exactly  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  makes  are  of 
American  manufacture. 

2.  According  to  the  specifications  as 
published  in  The  World's  Carriers,  the 
following  makes  of  gasoline  and  electric 
trucks  are  offered  on  the  British  market 
for  1919: 


American  Name 

British    Nam 

Acason 

Acason 

Atterbury 

Atterbury 

Bessemer 

Bessemer 

Burford 

Burford 

Clydesdale 

Clydesdale 

Denby 

Whiting-Denby 

Detroit 

Federal 

Whiting-Federal 

Ford 

Ford 

Giant 

C.  P.  T. 

GJarford 

Garford 

Gramm-Bernstein 

Garner 

G.    M.    C. 

G.    M.    C. 

Hurlburt 

Hurlburt 

Nash 

Nash 

Kelly-Springfield 

Kelly-Springfield 

Knox 

Knox 

Packard 

Packard 

Peerless 

Peerless 

Pierce -Arrow 

Pierce-Arrow 

Reo 

Reo 

Republic 

Republic 

Selden 

Selden 

Standard 

Seabrook 

Vim 

Vim 

White 

White 

Wichita 

Wichita 

Electric 

Trucks 

G.    M.    C.    Electric 

Edison 

Ward  Ward 

3.  According  to  the  specifications  in 
The  World's  Carrier  Year  Book,  there 
are  fifty-one  British  makes  of  gasoline 
trucks. 

4.  We  know  of  no  American  publica- 
tion which  prints  the  British  truck  speci- 
fications. A  copy  of  the  1919  Year  Book 
and  Diary  of  The  World's  Carriers  con- 
taining these  specifications  is  open  to  in- 
spection at  the  oflice  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle. 


MOTOR   TRUCK   ORGANIZATIONS 

Bodies  Serving  the  Owners,  Dealers  and 
Makers  of  Motor  Vehicles 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Where  can  I  get  a  list  of  the  recog- 
nized organizations  which  serve  the  mo- 
tor t^'uck  industry  as,  for  example,  the 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  data  pertaining  to  their  per- 
sonnel and  activitie's? — T.  H.  Smith, 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  York, 
New  York  City. 

The  list  of  associations  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  their  personnel  and  activi- 
ties, is  as  follows: 

National   Automobile   Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Inc., 

7  East  42nd   Street.   New   York   City 

Objects:  To  foster  the  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  or  business  of  manu- 
facturing automobiles  and  all  other  self- 
propelling  vehicles. 

To  reform  abuses  relative  thereto. 

To  secure  freedom  of  its  members  from 
unjust  or  unlawful  exactions. 

To  diffuse  accurate  and  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  standing  of  merchants  andt 
others  dealing  with  members  as  to  all  inven- 
tions, patents,  processes  or  devices  designed 
or  intended  for  use  in,  upon  or  in  connec- 
tion with  such  vehicles  and  the  manufac- 
ture thereof,  as  to  the  state  of  the  art 
relative  thereto,  and  as  to  the  condition 
or  development  of  the  trade  in  which  the 
members  are  engaged,  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

To  procure  uniformity  and  certainty  in  the 
customs  and  usages  of  such  trade. 

To  promote  the  construction  of  better 
highways. 

To  advocate  the  enactment  of  just  an(J 
equitable   laws   affecting   members. 

To    settle    differences    between    members. 

To  promote  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly 
intercourse  among  business  men  engaged 
in  such  trade  or  dealing  with  persons  en- 
gaged   therein. 

To  acquire  b,\'  grant,  gift,  purchase,  de- 
vise or  bequest,  to  hold  and  dispose  of  such 
property  as  the  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  require,  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law,  including  inven- 
tions, letters  patent  and  processes,  or  rights 
thereunder,  for  the  benefit  of  its  members 
.■ind  tint  for  pecimiary  profit. 
Officers 

Pi'fsident,  Charles  Clifton;  vice-president, 
Hugh  Chalmers;  second  vice-presidents,  R. 
1).  Chapin.  Gasoline  Passenger  Car  Division; 
Windsor  T.  White,  Commercial  Vehicle  Di- 
\ision;  secretary,  C.  C.  Hanch;  treasurer,  H, 
H.  Rice:  general  manager,  Alfred  Reeves. 

Society   of   Automotive   Engineers,   Inc. 
2!i  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Objects:  To  promote  the  arts  and  sciences 
connected  with  engineering  and  mechanical 
construetlon    of   automotive   apparatus. 
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Officers 

President,  Charles  M.  Manly:  vic<--i)resi- 
dent.  B.  B.  Bachman;  second  vice-president, 
K.  H.  Belden;  third  vice-president.  Elmer 
A.  Sperry;  fourth  vice-president.  T.  B.  Funk; 
tifth  vice-president.  John  J.  Amory;  sixth 
vice-president.  L.  S.  Kellholtz;  treasurer. 
Charles  B.  Whittelsey;  secretary  and  general 
manager.  TV   K.  f  arkson. 

Automotive   Equipment  Association 

1813-1818  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.. 

Chiiago.  III. 

Officers 

President.  P.  H.  L,yon,  California:  vice- 
president.  R.  R.  Englehart.  Iowa;  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  R.  B.  Stranahan. 
Ohio. 

Motor    &    Accessory    Manufacturers 
33  West  Forty-second  Stitet.  New  York  City. 

Objects:  To  promote  in  all  lawful  ways 
the  interests  of  makers  of  motors,  motor 
parts  and  accessories. 

To   aid    in    the   protection   of   its    members. 

To  secure  the  advantages  to  lie  obtained 
by  mutual  co-operation. 

To  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  claims  of 
its  members  and  the  diffusion  of  information 
concernin^r  trade  dealers,  credits  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
association. 

Officers 

President,  c.  V..  Thompson:  first  vice- 
president.  E.  H.  Brodwell:  second  vice-presi- 
dent. (Jhristian  Girl:  third  vice-president. 
W.  O.  Rutherford;  treasurer,  L.  M.  Wain- 
wright:  secretary,-  T.  H.  Wetzel:  assistant 
treasurer.   James  H.   Foster. 

Rubber /Assn.   of   America,    Inc., 
52  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Objects:  To  promote  in  all  lawful  ways  the 
commercial  interest  of  its  members  and  to 
secure  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
mutual  co-operation. 

To  acquire  and  disseminate  information 
concerning  trade  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad,  credits  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

To  stimulate  social  intercourse  among 
those  connected  with  the  rubber  industry 
and   commerce. 

In  general  to  promote  the  welfare  of  thu 
rubber  industry. 

Officers 

President.  Homer  E.  Sawyer;  first  vice- 
president.  Harry  T.  Dunn;  second  vice-presi- 
dent. Frank  A.  Seiberling;  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Harry  M.  Vorhis. 

Motor  Truck   Assn.   of  America,   Inc. 
"1790   Broadway,  ^Tew    York   City. 

Objects;  To  encourage  the  efficient  use  of 
motor  trucks  and  protect  users  against  un- 
just taxes  or  unreasonable  restrictions  of  any 
character. 

To  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  strong  national 
organization  of  those  interested  in  the  com- 
mercial use  of  motor  trucks  and  within  the 
liresent  membership  district. 

Officers 
President.  Charles  M.  Geiger;  executive 
secretary,  T.  D.  Pratt;  first  vice-president, 
John  M.  Wierk;  second  vice-president,  L.  E. 
Campbell;  third  vice-president,  Albert  C. 
Bergmann;  secretary.  Joseph  Husson;  treas- 
urer. William  P.  Held. 
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INTER-CITY    TRUCKING     ARTICLES 


Much    Information    Published    on    Rates 
Charged  and  Cost  of  Operating 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  expect  to  form  a  trucking  com- 
pany to  operate  between  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  and  are  therefore  anxious  to 
have  you  advise  us  of  any  articles  which 
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you  have  published  on  the  operation  of 
successful  companies  operating  trucks 
between  cities.  We  should  also  like  some 
information  as  to  rates  to  be  charged, 
cost  of  operation,  etc.  —  Ralph  E. 
Brown,  A.  W.  Haile  Motor  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  has  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  articles  on 
overland  haulage  by  motor  trucks. 
Many  of  these  have  given  the  rates,  cost 
of  operation,  profits,  routes  covered  and 
complete  information  as  to  the  goods 
handled  and  the  organizing  methods 
pursued. 

How  to  Organize  a.  Motor  Truck  Company 
for  Overland  Haulage  is  the  title  of  a  com- 
prehensive article  which  appeared  on  pages 
5.  6  and  7  iil'  The  CoMMEitciAL  Vehicle  for 
April  15.  lUlS.  A  close  study  of  this  article 
will   undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  you.  - 

In  addition,  other  articles  treating  of  ac- 
tual Installations  of  motor  trucks  in  overland 
haulage  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  published  in  the  following  Lssues  of  thi.s 
m.tgazine  : 

Freight  Being  Hauled  Successfully  Be- 
tw/een  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  Trucks, 
pages  5  to  s,  January  15.  lyiS.  This  article 
gives  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  size  of  trucks,  the  rates  charged,  the 
route  followed  and   the   method  of  operation. 

Akron  to  Boston,  740  Miles  by  Truck,  pages 
5  to  11,  February  15,  1»18.  This  article  tells 
of  the  Heel  of  pneumatic-tired  3-  and  5-lon 
motor  trucks  now  operated  by  the  Goodyear 
company,  betw"een  Akron,  Ohio,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Goodyear,  Conn.  It  gives  the 
route  followed  and  other  information  con- 
cerning the  experience 'gained  bythe  Good- 
year company  during  its  operation  of  the 
truck  since  April,  1917.  The  second  part  of 
this  same  article  appeared  in  the  March  15. 
1918.  Is.sue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
and  contains  more  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  truck  equipment  and  type  of  body 
furnished. 

Akron  to  Cleveland  by  Truck,  pages  24  and 
25.  March  1.  191S.  This  article  deals  with  the 
development  of  motor  trucking  between  the 
two  centers  mentioned. 

Twice  a  Week  Truck  Service  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  pages  15  and  16,  March  15,  lyis. 
This  article  tells  of  the  service  installed  by 
one  company  operating  two  trucks  each  week 
from  each  end  of  the  route  between  Boston 
and  New  York.  It  gives  the  rates  charged 
and  the  method  of  operation. 

Cleveland  Overland  Truck  Haulage  Concern 
Serves  Sandusky,  Akron  and  Canton,  pages 
5  to  9.  April  1.  1918.  This  article  telLs  how 
the  Ohio  Freight  Delivery  Co..  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  serves  Sandusky,  Akron  and  Canton. 
A  cost  estimate  for  one  of  the  3% -ton  trucks 
in  operation  is  given  together  with  the  charge 
scale  of  the  company. 

Some  Actual  Mileage,  Average  Speed  and 
Oil  and  Gasoline  Consumption  Figures  on 
Goodyear  Overland  Trucks,  page  9,'  April  15. 
1918.  This  article  tells  of  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  trips  made  by  the  Goodyear  trucks. 

Route  Cards  for  Drivers  of  Trucks  in  Over- 
land Hauls  Save  Delays  on  the  Way,  page  11. 
April  15.  1918.  This  article  describes  the 
route  cards  introdviced  by  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee  for  driving  army 
trucks  overland. 

Day  Rates  for  Overland  Haul  Trucks  In 
Buffalo,  page  25.  April  15,  1918.  This  article 
tells  a  little  of  what  Buffalo  did  to  help  re- 
lieve railroad  congestion  by  Introducing 
trucks.  It  also  gives  some  rates  per  hour 
for  hauling  material  as  given  by  the  J.  F. 
Kulp  &  Sons  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Poor  Condition  of  Akron-Cleveland  Road 
Costly,  pages  18  and  19,  May  1,  191S.  This 
article  tells  of  the  bad  conditions  encountered 
bv  trucks  on  the  road  between  Akron  and 
Cleveland. 

New  York  to  Philadelphia  Haulage  Com- 
pany also  Handles  Farmers'  Food  Products; 
pages  5.  6  and  7,  December  15,  1918.  The 
company  of  Arrott  &  Fauce  is  the  haulage 
company  spoken  of.  It  operates  a  large  fleet 
of  trucks  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia on  regular  schedule  and  has  its  own  re- 
turn-loads operator  so  that  it  is  very  seldom 
that   its  trucks  run  empty. 

Conscientious  Service  Makes  Trucks  Suc- 
ceed, pages  30,  31  and  32.  January  1,  1919. 
This  tells  the  story  of  how  a  man  in  Hart- 
ford has  established  a  well-paying  business 
in  overland  hauling. 

Reo  Company  Operates  Own  Overland 
Haulage  Line  to  Get  Incoming  Goods  from 
Detroit,  pages  21.  22  and  23,  March  1.  1919. 
The   Reo  company  operated    trucks  over   the 
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road  from  Lansing  to  Detroit.  104  miles 
apart,  to  get  its  material  promptly  while  the 
railroad  congestion  was  at  Its  greatest.  On 
pages  22  and  23  are  shown  daily  costs  on 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  Standard  Cost 
Keeping   Svstem   for    Motor   Trucks   sheets. 

Four  Michigan  Truck  Lines  Use  One  Ware- 
house, pages  8  and  9.  March  1,  1919.  These 
four  companies  all  operate  out  of  Flint  to 
cities  within  about  a  "0-milc  radius  and 
utilize  the  one  warehouse  in  Flint. 


MID- WEST  TRUCK  HAUL  CONCERNS 

Many  Overland  Haulage  Organizations  in 
All  Parts  of  the  Country 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  a  list  of 
overland  transportation  companies  oper- 
ating in  the  middle  west,  particularly 
around  Columbus,  Ohio.— J.  D.  Papineua, 
Sykes  Motor  Transport  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Rplnvv  i.s  a  li.si  of  some  of  the  be^|;- 
kniiwn  truck  .■^)nH)anic.s  which  are  oper_- 
atiiig  in  the  middle  we:jt: 

Name   and    Address   of   Company   and    Routes 

Chicago.  Waukcgan  &  Gary  Transportation 
Co..  Chicago.  111.— Chicago,  Waukegan  and 
Hammond,  Ind. 

W.  B.  Ensign,  Alliance.  Ohio — Canton  to 
Cleve'and. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio- 
Akron,   Ohio,  and  Boston,  Mass. 

Otto  KnutsCn  Trucking  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
— Cleveland  and  Akron. 

Motor  Freight  Service  Co..  Salt  Lake  City, 
Itah—  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden. 

Ohio  Freight  Delivery  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio — 
Cleveland.  Elyria,  Lorain.  Xorwalk,  San- 
dusky. Ravenna,  Akron,  Hudson  and  Bar- 
beton. 

George  C.  Penny,  Monroe,  Mich. — Monroe 
and  Toledo. 

-Albert  N.  Reis.  Toledo.  Ohio— Cleveland, 
Toledo.   Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Racklind  &  Farber,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — In- 
dianapolis and  Chicago. 

Transportation  Service  Co..  Richmond.  Ind. — 
Richrpond  and  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio- 
Akron  and  Chicago. 

Cross  Country  Transportation  Co.,  Council 
Bluffs — Destination  unknown. 

Service  Transportation  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
— Muskogee.  Tulsa,  Haskell,  Claremont, 
Richardsville,  Henryetta,  McAlesler,  Vin- 
ita,  Tahlequah  and  Okmulgee,  Okla, 

Liberty  Highway  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. — Detroit 
and  Toledo. 

Detroit  Distributing  Co..  Detroit — Detroit  to 
Coldwater,   Mich. 

Keo  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. — De- 
troit to  Lansing,  Mich. 

Republic  Transfer  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. — Lansing 
and  Flint. 

Overland  Motor  Express  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. — 
Flint.  Owosso,  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  Midland 
and  Alma. 

Intercity  Trucking  Service  Co..  Flint.  Mich. 
— Flint  and  Detroit. 

II.  A.  Ward.  Flint,  Mich —Detroit.  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Flint  and  Port  Huron. 

Suburban  Motor  Transfer  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. — Kansas  City  to  five  nearby  towns, 
Martin  City,  Belton,  Longview  Farm,  Lees 
Summit   (two  routes  terminate  here). 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Canton  Transfer  Co.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio — Cleveland,  Akron,  Canton, 
Alliance,  Youngstown.  Niles,  Warren,  Ra- 
venna. Kent,  Barbeton. 

Highways  Motor  Transport  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio — Cleveland  to  Willoughby,  Painesville. 
Fairport.  Perry.  Madison,  Unionville,  Ge- 
neva. Ashtabula,  Conneaut.  Cleveland  to 
Lorain.  Vermilion.  Huron,  Sandusky,  Milan, 
Bogart,  Norwalk,  Wakeman,  Wellington, 
Oberlin,  Elyria. 

J.  F.  Dewey.  Columbus.  Ohio — Columbus  to 
Newark,  Ohio;  Columbus  to  Circleville.  and 
Lancaster.  Ohio:  Columbus  to  Marysville 
and  Delaware.  Ohio. 

National  Motor  Freight  &  Express  Co.,  East 
Chicago.  Ind. — South  Bend  to  Valparaiso 
and  Gary. 

C  &  D  Motor  Delivery  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
— Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
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Two  examples  of   Napoleon 


1-ton   design.     On  the   left   is   a   side   stake   body 
!  right   Is  a  flare-board  express 


Napoleon  Brings  Out 
Internal-Gear 


NAPOLEON    SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,    tons    1  1  Vi 

Price    $1,285  $1,485 

Wheelbase.    in 132  132 

Tites.   front   32x3%  35  x  5p 

Tires,    rear    32  x  4  35  x  5p 

Bore,  in 3  V^  3  Vs 

Stroke,  in 5  B 

N.  A.   C.   C.   hp 19.60  19.60 

Speed,   r.p.m 

Speed,    m.p.h ....  .  • .  • 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear....  6  to  1  7  to  1 

Final  drive   Int.  gear  Int.  gear 


THE  Napoleon  Motors  Co.,  Traverse 
City,  Mich.,  is  planning  an  exten- 
sive construction  progrram  on  tvifo  in- 
ternal-gear driven  truck  models  of  1 
and  1%-ton  capacities  and  has  taken 
steps  to  increase  its  working  capital  to 
provide  for  the  increased  production 
schedule  by  the  sale  of  the  remaining 
$350,000  worth  of  the  unsubscribed  com- 
mon stock,  bringing  the  total  stock  issue 
up  to  $.500,000.  The  original  plans  of 
the  company  were  to  turn  out  about  864 
1-ton  trucks  and  136  1%-tonners  for 
1919.  Now  it  plans  a  larger  production, 
ranging  from  eight  to  ten  a  day. 

Specifications  of  both  models  appear 
to  be  identical  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion that  pneumatic  tires  are  specified 
as  regular  equipment  on  the  1%-tonner, 
while  the  1-ton  job  has  solids.  Starters 
are  supplied  at  an  extra  charge  of  $50. 

The  Gray  engine  has  block-cast  cyl- 
inder.s  with  overhead  valves.  The  2-in. 
crankshaft  is  carried  on  three  bearings. 
Each  model  employs  a  unit  power  plant, 
consisting  of  the  four-cylinder  engine; 
a  Fuller  multiple  dry-disk  clutch;  a 
Fuller  three-speed  selective  gearset;  a 
tubular  propeller  shaft  with  three  uni- 
versal joints,  and  a  Clark  internal  gear 
rear  axle.  Shafts  are  of  chrome  nickel 
steel  and  gears  are  of  3V4  per  cent  nickel 
steel. 

Lubrication  is  by  a  combination  force 
and  splash  system,  the  oil  being  pumped 
to  the  main  bearings.  Cooling  is  thermo- 
syphon,  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Chi- 
cago radiator  of  the  finned  tube  vertical 
type,  having  a  removable  cast-iron  case. 


Two  New  Models  of 
Driven  Type 

The  Stromberg  carburetor  is  gravity- 
fed  from  a  16-gal.  tank  located  under  the 
seat. 

Ignition  is  by  Connecticut  battery  sys- 
tem and  Auto-Lite  single  unit  starting 
and  lighting  can  be  installed  at  an  extra 
cost.     Governors  of  any   specified   make 


can  be  installed,  but  are  not  furnished 
as    regular    equipment. 

From  the  gearset  the  drive  is  taken 
to  the  rear  axle  by  means  of  a  three- 
part  propeller  shaft.  The  torque  is 
taken  through  the  driving  axle  by  bolt- 
ing to  the  load-carrying  axle,  the  bolt- 
ing being  made  at  the  spring  centers. 

Located  on  the  propeller  shaft  amid- 
ships, immediately  back  of  the  S.  K.  F. 
intermediate  ball  bearing,  is  the  service 
brake,  operated  by  the  foot  pedal.  Both 
the  service  and  the  hand  brakes,  the 
latter  on  the  rear  wheels,  are  external 
contracting.  The  diameter  of  the  service 
brake  is  10  in.  and  the  width  is  4  in. 
The  diameter  of  the  hand  brake  is  14  in. 
and  the  width  is  2^  in. 

The  front  and  rear  springs  on  both 
models  are  half-elliptic.  The  frame  in 
each  case  is  of  rigid  construction  of 
rolled  channel  steel.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  Lavine  steering  gear  located  on  the 
left,  with  levers  and  brakes  also  on  the 
left.  Gearshift  is  also  at  the  left.  Stand- 
ard equipment  consists  of  electric  head 
and  tail  lamps,  electric  horns,  jack  and 
tool  kit.  It  is  equipped  with  front  and 
rear  fenders  with  express  body  only. 
The  cab  is  of  the  convertible  all-weather 
type,  while  the  bodies  are  that  of  the 
standard  express,  equipped  with  top  and 
side  curtains. 


Republic  Offers  Two  Improved  Models  of 
2-2  and  Sl-Ton  Capacity 


THE  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma, 
Mich.,  has  brought  out  new  models 
of  2%  and  3 '72 -ton  capacity  to  supersede 
other  models  of  the  same  rating  previ- 
ously manufactured.  The  two  new 
models  are  internal-gear-driven  as  be- 
fore, but  differ  from  their  predecessors 
in  that  each  has  a  Continental  engine 
instead  of  a  Buda;  a  four-speed  instead 
of  a  three-speed  gearset;  a  larger  radi- 
ator and  a  new  type  of  Pharo  oil  gov- 
ernor driven  by  helical  gears  from  the 
inlet  camshaft.  Other  features  of  the 
design  which  follow  1919  trends  include 
the  use  of  oilless  bearings  on  the  brake- 
shaft  brackets  and  brake  pedal  and  the 
mounting  of  the  rear  axle  on  the  Hotch- 


Three-qiiarter   view   of   ch 
sis   and   cab   of  the    new   1 
ton    Napoleon    truck 


REPUBLIC   SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,   tons   2%  3% 

I'rice     $2,395  $3,460 

Wheelbase,  in 144  165 

Tires,    front    36  x  4  36  x  5 

Tires,    rear    36  x  7  36  x  5d 

Bore,    in 4%  4V4 

Strol<e,  in BVi  5% 

N.   A.   C.    C.   hp 27.20  32.40 

Speed,   r.p.m ....  .... 

Speed,    m.p.h ....  .... 

Gear  ratio  in  high   gear....  8  to  1  10  to  1 

Final   drive    Int.  gear  Int.  gear 

kiss  drive  principle.  The  3%-tonner  is 
fitted  with  Smith  metal  wheels  of  the 
spoke  type  as  standard  equipment  and 
they  may  also  be  fitted  with  pneumatic 
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Republic  "Dreadnaught"  is  fitted 
metal   wheels 


Right — Republic's    2|/2-ton     model    •'Invincible,' 
increased  frontal  area  of  radiator 


showing 


tires  all  around  at  extra  charge.  Those 
used  in  the  rear  are  44  by  10  in. 

Each  model  employs  a  unit  power- 
plant  consisting  of  a  Red  Seal  Conti- 
nental engine;  a  multiple  dry-disk  clutch 
and  a  four-speed  selective  gearset;  a 
two-piece  propeller  shaft  and  a  Torben- 
sen  internal-gear  rear  axle. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  in  block  on  the 
2%-tonner  and  in  pairs  on  the  SVi-ton 
model.  Cooling  is  effected  through  the 
use  of  a  cellular  cere  radiator  with  a 
cast  tank  with  fins.  The  frontal  area  of 
the  radiator  on  the  2% -ton  model  has 
been  increased  to  450  sq.  in.  and  to  600 


sq.  in.  on  the  3V4-tonner.  The  core  in 
each  case  is  removable.  Ignition  is  by 
means  of  a  high-tension  magneto  in 
each  case,  with  the  spark  advance  oper- 
ated by  hand.  No  starter  or  electric 
lights  are  furnished. 

From  the  gearset  the  drive  is  taken 
to  the  rear  axle  by  means  of  a  two-part 
propeller  shaft,  supported  at  the  center 
by  a  self-aligning  bearing.  The  torque 
and  propulsion  are  both  taken  through 
the  rear  springs  on  each  model  on  the 
Hotchkiss   principle. 

On  the  2V2-tonner  the  service  brake 
is    external    contracting    and    the    hand 


brakes  internal  expanding  on  the  rear 
wheels.  On  the  3%-tonner  the  design 
is  reverse,  the  service  or  foot  brakes  be- 
ing of  the  double-internal  type  on  the 
rear  wheels  and  the  hand  brake  of  the 
extei'nal-contracting  type  on  the  pro- 
peller shaft.  The  frame  in  each  case 
is  made  of  pressed  steel.  Left  steer  and 
center  control  are  employed  on  both 
models.  Equipment  in  each  case  con- 
sists of  the  driver's  seat,  fenders,  short 
runningboard  and  a  tool  box  with  com- 
plete tool  kit  and  jack,  as  well  as  side 
and  rear  oil  lamps,  seat  cushion  and 
horn. 


New  3j-Ton  Tower  Designed  for  Use  in 
Inter-City  Service 


The   cylinders   are   cast   in   pairs   and 

the  valves  are  placed  at  the  left.    Cooling 

is  effected  through  the  use  of  a  zig-zag 

tube   radiator  with   a  cast-iron   radiator 

(Continued  on  page   36) 


TOWER  SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,   tons  3>/t 

Price     $4,100 

Wheelbase,  in 165 

Tires,   front    36x5 

Tires,  rear 36  x  5d 

Bore,  in 4% 

Stroke,  in 5  V:; 

N.   A.   C.  C.   hp 32.40 

Speed,   r.p.m .... 

Speed,   m.p.h 12 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear 6."  tn  1 

Final   drive    ■Worm 


THE  Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Green- 
ville, Mich.,  has  brought  out  a  3%- 
ton  worm-driven  model,  designed  primar- 
ily for  service  in  inter-city  freight  trans- 
portation. The  company  is  also  produc- 
ing a  2-tonner,  substantially  the  same  as 
the  31/4-ton  job,  except  for  the  use  of 
suitably  sized  units  to  accommodate  its 
relatively  smaller  carrying  capacity. 

The  drive  is  taken  from  a  Continental 
engine  to  a  Fuller  four-speed  gearset 
which  is  a  unit  with  the  engine,  through 
a  tubular  propeller  shaft  to  a  worm 
gear.  Other  features  include  a  Pierce 
transmission-driven  centrifugal  governor 
and  the  lubrication  of  the  plain  bearings 
by  oil  cup  bolts,  by  which  oil  is  conveyed 
to  the  inside  of  the  bearings  by  wicks. 
Lubrication  is  non-circulating  splash. 
The  new  model  is  equipped  with  wood 
wheels  of  the  artillery  type  and  with 
solid  tires  all  around. 


The  unit  power  plant  consists  of  a 
type  E4  engine;  a  Fuller  multiple  dry- 
disk  clutch  and  a  four-speed  selective 
gearset;  a  Spicer  two-piece  propeller 
shaft  with  three  universals;  a  Timken- 
David  Brown  worm  and  worm  gear,  and 
a  Timken  full-floating  rear  axle,  equipped 
with  Timken  roller  bearings. 


Side  view  of  Si/^-ton   Tower  worm-driven   model  for  Inter-city  freight  service 
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View   of   chassis   of   Sii-ton    Tower,   showing   simplicity    of   design    combined   with 
rugged   construction 
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Hinkley  Brings  Out  Three  Truck  and  Tractor  Engines 

Fruehauf  Four- Wheeled  Trailer— New  Guide  Lamp  with 
Auxiliary  Reflector  —  B  &  D  Electric  Valve  Grinder 


Right  side  view  of 
Hinkley  IVlodel 
HAA  engine,  suit- 
able for  trucks  of 
11/2  to  2;2-ton  ca- 
pacity. Note  hot- 
spot  manifold  de- 
sign 


Three  Hinkley  Heavy- 
Duty  Engines 

THE  Hinkley  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit, 
is  now  entering  commercial  produc- 
tion with  a  line  of  truck  and  tractor  en- 
gines built  around  the  standards  of 
design  and  workmanship  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Class  B  Government 
engine.  Having,  through  its  experience 
with  the  military  truck  engine,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  this  design  repre- 
sents the  best  in  construction  for  heavy- 
duty  automotive  purposes,  the  Hinkley 
corporation  will  manufacture  this  same 
type  of  engine  under  the  name  Hinkley- 
Class  B.  In  addition,  the  models  HA 
and  HAA  are  built  along  the  same  lines 
and  show  the  same  characteristics  with 
reference  to  appearance  and  perform- 
ance. 

This  gives  a  line  of  three  engines,  all 
of  similar  characteristics,  rated  at  55  hp. 
at  1400  r.p.m.  for  the  Hinkley-Class  B. 
45  hp.  at  1500  r.p.m.  for  the  HA,  and 
35  hp.  at  2000  r.p.m.  for  the  HAA. 
These  engines  are  respectively  suitable 
for  4  to  6-ton,  3  to  4-ton,  and  1%  to 
2%-ton  commercial  vehicles,  and  4-plow, 
2  to  3-plow,  and  1  to  2-plow  farm  trac- 
tors. 

Class  B  Engine  Block  Cast 

The  Class  B  military  engine  has  been 
described  frequently  and  is  familiar  to 
truck  engineers.  The  Hinkley-Class  B 
is  similar  in  practically  all  respects  to 
the  Government  design,  the  only  changes 
being  in  manufacturing  detail.  The 
Class  B  is  4%  by  6  in.,  with  cylinders 
block  cast. 


The  Model  HA  is  4%  by  5%  in.  and 
is  otherwise  identical,  with  the  same 
rigid  inspection  safeguards  as  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Class  B.  The  Model  HAA 
is  3%  by  5V4  in.  and  is  also  adopted  for 
4-in.  bore  cylinders  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  it  in  connection  with  maximum 
2% -ton  truck  sizes,  enabling  truck 
manufacturers  to  standardize  on  one 
engine  that  will  take  care  of  trucks 
ranging  from  1%  to  2%  tons. 

The  general  description  and  specifica- 
tions of  these  three  engines  are  similar. 
The  block  cylinder  castings  have  two 
detachable  heads  and  are  mounted  on  a 
cast-iron  crankcase  with  a  removable 
pressed-steel    pan.      The    cylinders    are 


L-head,  all  the  valves  being  enclosed. 
All  the  engines  have  three-point  suspen- 
sion, the  rear  mountings  being  on  the 
flywheel  housing  and  the  front  mount- 
ing is  a  large-sized  trunnion  on  the 
gearcase  cover. 

Hot-Spot  Manifold  Design  Used 

Pump  water  circulation  is  used,  a 
centrifugal  pump  with  one  connection  to 
the  cylinder  being  employed.  The  water 
outlet  header  has  two  connections  of 
tubular  construction,  to  secure  the 
proper  water  distribution  to  each  cylin- 
der group.  To  assist  in  vaporizing  the 
fuel  the  engines  have  the  hot-spot  mani- 
fold design,  assisting  in  completing  va- 
porization and  helping  to  minimize 
crankcase  dilution.  Another  feature  of 
the  construction  is  the  surplus  of  metal 
around  the  head  bolts,  preventing  pos- 
sibility of  unequal  pressure  on  the  head 
gasket  when  tightening  the  bolts. 

Full  Force-Feed  Lubrication 

A  full  force-feed  lubricating  system 
is  employed  with  the  oil  pump  submerged 
in  the  oil  pan,  the  latter  being  integral 
with  the  crankcase  so  that  the  crank- 
case can  be  dropped  without  disturbing 
the  pump.  The  oiling  system  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  lubricant  feeds  through 
a  complete  copper  tubing  system,  clipped 
to  the  inside  of  the  crankcase  and  carry- 
ing the  maximum  oil  pressure  to  all  the 
needed  points.  To  maintain  constant 
pressure,  there  is  an  automatic  regulat- 
ing relief  valve.  The  oil  gage  is  on  the 
side  of  the  crankcase  and  is  of  the  con- 
ventional bayonet  blade  type. 

The  piston  displacement  of  the  Model 
HA  is  350  cu.  in.  and  on  the  HAA  232 
cu.  in.  for  the  3% -in.  bore  and  264  cu.  in. 
for  the  4-in.  bore.     The  valve  diameters 


Side   view   of   new   four-wheel    Fruehauf   trailer   using   double   trucks 
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are  2  in.  on  the  HA  and  1%  in.  on  the 
HAA.  All  the  engines  have  the  valves 
on  the  right  side,  with  the  manifolds  on 
the  same  side  as  the  valves.  The  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  engine  are 
such  that  they  all  show  better  than 
0.6  lb.  of  gasoline  per  brake  horsepower 
hour  under  maximum  load  conditions. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Class  B 
engines  was  its  heavy  crankshaft,  and 
this  same  feature  will  be  followed  in  the 
smaller  models. 


New  Fruehauf  Trailer 

THE  new  Fruehauf  reversible  four- 
wheel  trailer  is  designed  to  eliminate 
objections  to  the  use  of  four-wheel 
trailers  by  the  adoption  of  two  of  the 
oldest  principles  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  various  types  of  heavy  haulage 
vehicles  such  as  freight  and  street  cars. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  use  of  double 
trucks,  or  two  identical,  independent  and 
reversible  sets  of  running  gear,  for  car- 
rying the  frame.  This  is  an  application 
to  the  trailer  of  the  principle  of  con- 
struction used  in  railway  cars  and  prac- 
tically all  forms  of  heavy  haulage  ve- 
hicles excepting  self-propelled  vehicles, 
to  which  it  is  not  applicable.  The  sec- 
ond radical  departure  from  previous  de- 
signs of  trailer  construction  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  circle-steer  principle. 

In  addition  to  simplifying  the  con- 
struction and  giving  a  greater  sturdi- 
ness  to  the  trailer  unit,  the  application 
of  these  two  old  principles  to  the  modern 
trailer  has  eliminated  the  danger  of  the 
trailer  "snaking"  or  failing  to  track 
faithfully  with  the  truck,  and  the  re- 
sultant strains  and  stresses  on  the  truck 
and  its  power  plant. 

Two  other  features  of  this  new  unit 
are  the  cushioning  of  the  load  made  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  double  trucks,  or 
gears  under  the  frame,  and  the  fact  that 
the  foundation  for  any  type  of  body  is 
built  in  the  frame  itself. 

Springs  are  relieved  of  strains  of 
hauling  the  load,  the  latter  being  puUed 
through  the  dead-square  axle  of  the 
front  truck  under  the  frame.  Radius 
rods  absorb  all  thrust,  further  relieving 
the  springs  of  any  strain  other  than 
that  of  cushioning  the  load. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  the  con- 
struction of  the  double  trucks,  or  gears, 
permits  the  springs  being  placed  ap- 
proximately 11  inches  farther  apart 
than  is  customary  on  trailers  or  trucks 


Permaseal    Piston    Ring 


— giving  more  resiliency  and  cush- 
ioning power,  and  enabling  the  axles  to 
carry  in  the  neighborhood  of  1000  lb. 
greater   weight. 

The  frame  construction  provides  the 
foundation  for  any  type  of  body,  allow- 
ing the  floor  to  be  built  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  channel  frame,  and  adding  to 
the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  frame 
itself. 


Schaap    Piston    Ring 


B   &    D    Electric    Valve    Grinder 


Permaseal  Piston  Ring 

THE  Grundy  Mfg.  Corp.,  New  York,  is 
manufacturing  a  one-piece  concentric 
piston  ring,  having  an  integral  miter- 
cut  joint,  embodying  a  patented  flanged 
metal  insert. 

The  rings  are  cast  individually  from 
material  which  insuVes  resiliency  and 
eliminates  danger  of  scoring  cylinder 
walls.  The  patent  sealing  joint  is  made 
of  a  special  alloy  of  metals  and  wears  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  ring  proper.  This 
joint  is  pressed  on  and  rigidly  attached 
by  a  stud,  formed  from  the  ring  itself 
during  the  milling-out  process. 

The  top  of  the  ring  is  miter  cut  and 
the  milling-out  process,  together  with 
the  stud,  it  is  claimed,  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  insert  or  joint  to  slip  or 
become  loose  in  usa;je. 

Sizes  from  2  in.  to  ^Vs  in.  cost  $1 
each,  and  from  4  in.  to  4%  in.  $1.25  each, 
and  larger  sizes  up  to  5%  in.  $1.50  each. 


Guide  Lamp  with  Auxiliary 
Reflector 

ANEW  head  lamp  adaptable  for  the 
use  of  motor  trucks  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Guide 
Motor  Lamp  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.  The 
new  feature  is  the  auxiliary  reflector 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  city 
driving  and  when  passing  other  vehicles 


New   Guide    Lamp 


on  the  road  as  the  light  is  thrown  down 
in  front  of  the  truck,  the  large  bulbs 
being  unlighted.  The  efficiency  of  the 
large  reflector  is  scarcely  impaired.  It  is 
made  in  different  sizes. 


Schaap  Piston  Rings 

THE  Schaap  Automobile  Co..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  producing  a  one-piece  con- 
centric ring  having  a  joint  designed  to 
not  only  prevent  oil  from  reaching  the 
combustion  chamber,  but  also  to  form  a 
hydraulic  cushion  which  tends  to  pre- 
vent piston  slap. 

In  other  words,  laboratory  tests  dem- 
onstrate that  vacuum  is  registered  on 
the  face  of  the  ring  and  pressure  on  the 
back.  It  is  stated  that  the  ring  does 
not  depend  solely  on  mechanical  pressure 
to  hold  it  against  the  cylinder  wall,  as 
the  oil  which  is  constantly  pumped  to 
the  back  of  the  ring  gives  an  outward 
thrust  and  equalizes  cylinder  wall  pres- 
sure. 

The  rings  are  heat  treated  to  insure 
equal  density,  permanent  set,  etc.  Prices 
are  $1  each  up  to  4  in.,  .$1.25  up  to 
4%  in.  and  $1.50  for  larger  sizes  up  to 
SVa  in. 


Black  &  Decker  Electric  Valve 
Grinder 

THE  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  developed  a  new  elec- 
tric valve  grinder.  It  is  an  electric 
motor-driven  device  with  an  oscillating 
spindle  which  has  a  long,  steady  sweep 
similar  to  the  movement  obtained  by 
hand  grinding. 

The  pistol  grip  and  trigger  switch 
allow  easy  handling  and  control.  The 
motor  is  1/1,0  hp.,  and  is  air  cooled.  It 
will  operate  on  either  alternating  or 
direct  current,  and  can  be  obtained  for 
voltages  of  110,  220  or  32  volts. 

The  motor  and  gearing  with  recipro- 
cating mechanism  are  completely  en- 
closed in  an  aluminum  housing,  the  gear- 
ing and  oscillating  movement  being  sep- 
arated from  the  motor  compartment  and 
packed  in  grease.  The  grinding  spindle 
runs  in  a  ball  thrust  bearing.  The  arma- 
ture shaft  runs  on  Norma  ball  bearings, 
and  the  gears  are  mounted  on  shafts 
ground  to  size  supported  at  both  ends 
in  long  phosphor  bronze  bushings. 

Bits  are  provided  to  make  the  tool 
adaptable  to  various  types  of  valves. 
The  price  is  $45. 
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DART  TRUCK  &  TRACTOR  CORP.. 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  at  its  annual  meeting: 
President,  C.  C.  Wolf;  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  W.  H.  Johnson,  for- 
merly chief  engineer;  vice-president  and 
sales  director,  M.  D.  Herron,  and  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  E.  L.  Stover.  H.  H. 
Henry,  the  retiring  president,  has  ac- 
cepted the  vice-presidency  of  the  Maxim 
Munitions  Corp.,  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  export  distributors  of  the  Dart  line. 
Commerce  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  has 
approved  plans  for  the  new  addition  to 
its  plant.  With  the  new  building  the 
company  will  have  100,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space.  The  addition  will  be  of  brick 
and  steel,  and  will  have  285  ft.  frontage 
on  Mackie  Street. 

Napoleon  Motors  Co.,  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  is  under  the  management  of  the 
loUowing  men:  President,  W.  J.  Chase; 
vice-president,  C.  E.  Culver;  treasurer, 
Frank  Trude;  secretary,  A.  L.  Bachant; 
general  manager,  engineer  and  purchas- 
!io;  agent,  J.  W.  Oswald; -superintendent, 
John  C.  Schaufele;  sales  and  advertising 
manager,  George  L.  Brady. 
Studebaker  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has 
completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
n'iW  sales  and  service  station  in  Detroit. 
The  present  quarters  are  at  .513  Wood- 
ward Avenue.  The  location  of  the  new 
station  has  not  been  definitely  decided 
unon,  but  it  will  be  built  in  the  north 
end  of  the  city. 


Uenby  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chatham,  Ont., 
.las  purchased  the  factory  of  the  Wol- 
verine Brass  Co.  of  that  city. 

Dart  Truck  &  Tractor  Corp.  has  reor- 
ganized its  district  representatives  as  fol- 
lows: A.  W.  Cook  remains  with  terri- 
tory reduced  so  as  to  give  closer,  co- 
operation with  dealers  and  distributors, 
lie  will  have  charge  of  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota.  M.  W.  Cline  will 
represent  the  factory  in  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma.  R.  C.  Zethraeus 
will  have  charge  of  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
A.  H.  Kreitler  will  cover  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  H.  P.  Federspiel  will  look 
after  the  factory  interests  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  export  distribution  will  be 
handled  entirely  by  the  Maxim  Muni- 
tions Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  at  its  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ing elected  J.  A.  Kemp,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  company  since  its  or- 
ganization, chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  J.  C.  Culbertson,  who  has 
been  secretary,  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  was  elected  president  of  the 
company.  He  was  also  re-elected  treas- 
urer. A.  G.  Savelli  was  re-elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  export,  and  G.  S. 
Drenemann,  secretary.  Two  new  build- 
ings in  course  of  erection  have  recently 
been  completed. 


This  englneless   Packard   S-ton   truck,   weighing  7,000  pounds,   was   driven   around  the 

streets  of   Detroit   recently  by   an   air  propeller   mounted  on  one  of  the   Packard-made 

Liberty  engines  set   up  on  the  truck   body 


\.h.te  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  opened 
..  new  service  station  in  Philadelphia  in 
conjunction  with  its  branch  already 
established  in  that  city.  The  new  sta- 
tion is  located  at  Twentieth  and  Erie 
avenues,  and  covers  an  area  of  5  acres, 
with  8(;,000  sq.  ft.  floor  space  under  a 
saw-tooth  roof  of  refracted  glass.  The 
liuilding  is  one  story  high.  Each  de- 
partment of  the  station  is  a  unit  in  it- 
::elf,  that  is,  each  department  has  its 
separate  manager,  and  all  these  manag- 
ers are  under  the  direction  of  J.  H. 
Vogler,  who  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  entire  station.  Connected 
with  the  service  station  is  a  cafeteria, 
at  which  food  is  served  at  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction. There  is  a  reading  room,  a 
music  room  and  space  is  also  allotted  for 
outdoor  sports. 

Reliance  Motor  Co.  has  been  appointed 
distributors  of  Master  trucks  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  surrounding  territory.  Rob- 
ert D.  Doepke  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Edward  Ulrich,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Columbus- White  Motor  Truck  Co.,  is  the 
new  central  Ohio  distributor  for  White 
motor  trucks. 

Van  Dorn  Sales  Co.  will  handle  Grant 
trucks  and  passenger  cars  in  seventeen 
central  Ohio  counties.  The  company  has 
been  organized  by  T.  W.  Van  Dorn,  who 
will  establish  salesrooms  and  headquar- 
ters in  Columbus.  Ohio.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Van  Dorn  is  Frank  W.  Kultchar,  who 
will  act  as  sales  manager. 
Hanson  &  Tyler  Auto  Co..  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  with  branches  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.;  Webster  City  and 
Des  Moines,  will  sell  the  line  of  the  Dart 
Truck  &  Tractor  Co.  in  western  Iowa 
and  South  Dakota. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  now  in  the  Buick  Building,  will 
move  into  new  quarters  at  the  corner  of 
East  Twenty-first  and  Chester  streets. 
The  new  quarters  will  have  a  floor  space 
of  43,000  ft.  on  two  floors.  The  lower 
floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  local  branch 
organization  and  the  upper  floor  by  the 
district  organization,  which  is  to  be 
moved  from  Detroit  to  Cleveland. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  has  opened  a 
branch  house  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Charles 
E.  Ball,  formerly  of  the  Cleveland 
branch,  is  general  manager,  and  H.  H. 
Pierce,  also  of  Cleveland,  is  office  man- 
ager. 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp..  New 
York  City,  has  been  formed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  to  assist  truck  and 
passenger  car  dealers  in  financing  their 
rales. 
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McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  executive 
and  general  offices,  have  been  transferred 
from  East  Palestine  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  new  offices  are  located  at  1900 
Euclid  Avenue.  A  sales  department  will 
be  maintained  at  1904  Euclid  Avenue. 

Superb  Mfg.  Co„  Monticello,  Ind.,  will 
bring  out  a  line  of  light  and  heavy 
trailers  within  the  next  60  days.  The 
company  has  heretofore  manufactured 
parts  and  accessories,  and  is  now  adding 
the  trailers  to  its  line.  In  order  to  have 
sufficient  facilities  for  the  additional  line, 
it  is  adding  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space 
to  its  present  plant. 

M  &  S  Gear  Corp.,  formerly  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  moving  its  offices  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

L.  V.  Flechter  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
has  opened  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
which  is  in  charge  of  M.  J.  Siebert,  who 
for  10  years  has  been  road  salesman  for 
the  Neptune  Motor  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Flechter  Co.  J.  J.  Frank  has  been 
appointed  district  manager  of  sales  for 
the  Metropolitan  district. 

Marvel  Carburetor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  is 
breaking  ground  for  a  new  two-story 
factory  building  which  should  be  com- 
pleted by  early  summer,  and  which  will 
give  the  company  a  capacity  of  2500 
carbureters  daily.  The  new  establish- 
ment will  cost  approximately  $.300,000, 
and  includes  a  foundry  which  will  permit 
the  company  to  make  its  own  castings 
and  all  other  parts  with  the  exception  of 
screw  machine  products. 


When  the  waters  of  the  Grand  River 
flooded  the  Michigan  Power  oo.  s 
plant  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  made 
.t  impossible  to  supply  electricity, 
the  tool  room  of  the  Duplex  Truck 
Co..  in  the  same  city,  was  kept  run- 
ning by  power  supplied  by  one  of 
the  Duplex  trucks  connected  up  to 
the  power  shafting,  as  shown  above 

Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  has 
grown  from  a  room  in  the  rear  of  a 
blacksmith  shop  with  equipment  consist- 
ing of  a  single  drill  press  and  a  few 
small  hand  tools  in  1907  to  a  new  six- 
story  reinforced  concrete  building  wdth 
a  total  of  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  in 
1917.  In  the  spring  of  1910  the  Sewell 
company  was  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
talization of  .?60,000,  and  this  was  in- 
creased in  April,  1912,  when  a  new  cor- 
poration was  formed  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $.300,000.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are:  H.  J.  Sewell,  president  and 
general  manager;  J.  H.  Hammes,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  manager;  R.  S, 
Moore,  secretary;  W.  T.  Sewell,  treas- 
urer; F.  E.  Boylan,  sales  manager,  and 
.1.  C.  Sallee,  advertising  manager. 

Prudden  Wheel  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  was 
the  scene  of  a  fire  last  week.  The  blaze 
was  extinguished  before  it  gained  head- 
way, but  the  damage  from  flames  and 
water  will  total  $10,000.  The  fire  was 
confined  to  the  finished  stockroom,  and 
when  the  sprinkling  system  let  go  it 
soaked  a  large  quantity  of  kiln-dried 
wheel  spokes  ready  for  use. 

Commercial  Body  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  leased  the  plant  of  the  Poste  Bros. 
Buggy  Co.,  which  will  be  remodeled  into 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  truck 
bodies. 

Chicago  Truck  Body  Co..  Chicago,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $15,000,  to  manufacture  bodies 
for    motor    vehicles.      The    incorporators 


are;  F.  G.  Volz,  J.  D.  Volz  and  Paul 
Kettering. 

Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
moved  its  central  offices  in  that  city  to 
the  company's  new  office  building  just 
completed  on  Walnut  Avenue  at  East 
Eleventh  Street.  The  central  office  or- 
ganization includes  the  executive  and 
supervisory  staff,  credits,  collections,  dis- 
bursements, advertising  and  contracting 
for  the  larger  material  supplies.  The 
sales,  engineering,  production,  cost  and 
purchasing  offices  will  be  located  at  the 
several  plants. 

American    Bosch    Magneto    Corp.,    New 

York  City,  has  moved  its  main  office  to 
Brightwood  Post  Office,  Springfield, 
Mass.  All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Massachusetts  instead  of  New 
York  hereafter. 

.\hlberg  Bearing  Co.,  Chicago,  is  erect- 
ing a  new  factory  building  which  will 
be  equipped  to  give  24-hour  service  on 
any  bearing  grinding  job. 

Holmes  Foundry  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
whose  big  south-end  plant  was  wiped 
out  by  fire  recently,  is  rebuilding  its 
foundry  and  hopes  to  resume  production 
within  60  days.  To  meet  its  demands, 
the  company  has  increased  production  at 
its  north-end  plant  to  60  tons  of  steel 
castings   daily. 

James  J.  Sevick  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  newly  formed  Republic 
Truck  Co.,  Chicago. 

Harmon  J.  Kline,  formerly  designing  en- 
gineer with  the  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lan- 
sing, Mich,  has  been  released  from  the 
service,  where  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  and  has  joined 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co. 

H.  B.  Parmlee,  previously  service  man- 
ager of  the  .4tterbury  Motor  Car  Co., 
has  been  promoted  to  service  engineer, 
and  will  spend  his  time  going  from  At- 
terbury  dealer  to  Atterbury  dealer  giv- 
ing on-the-job  assistance.  Chas.  Wiede- 
rich  succeeds  Mr.  Parmlee  as  service 
manager  at  the  factory. 

I^ouis  S.  Hallowell  has  been  appointed 
district  sales  manager  of  the  Atterbury 
Motor  Car  Co.  to  cover  the  states  of 
.Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  Previously  Mr.  Hallowell 
was  division  sales  manager  for  the  Sel- 
(len  Motor  Truck  Co.  He  covered  the 
.^Iew  York  State  territory  for  2  years 
in  that  capacity. 

Fred  W.  Ansteth  will  act  as  district 
sales  manager,  covering  North  Carolina, 
.South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  .Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Louisiana  for  the 
.\tterburj'  Motor  Car  Co. 

C.  H.  Spencer,  formerly  with  the  Pack- 
ard Motor  Car  Co.,  and  a  member  of  the 
automotive  industry  for  many  years,  act- 
ing in  various  sales  capacities,  is  now 
with  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.  He 
is  acting  as  a  trade  research  expert,  an- 
alyzing trade  conditions  in  various  ter- 
ritories. 
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Joseph  C.  Faust,  director  of  the  produc- 
tion of  advertising  art  for  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co  ,  has  resigned  to  become 
associated  with  Voelker  &  Scharfenberg, 
advertising  specialists. 
Capt.  H.  J.  Vogler,  late  of  the  Army,  has 
been  appointed  district  sales  manager  of 
the  Service  Motor  Truck  Co.  His  terri- 
tory includes  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Carolinas. 
S.  R.  Swiss,  recently  associated  with  the 
Ivan  B.  Nordhem  Co.,  poster  advertising, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  Republic 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  Alma,  Mich. 
Loyal  E.  Thompson  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Inc.,  at  the  factory  in  Alma,  Mich.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  service  department  of  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Co. 

Blaine  McGrath,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Re- 
public Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  is  going 
into  the  sales  department  and  will  cover 
important  territory  in  four  Southern 
states  for  the  same  company. 
W.  S.  Jewell,  former  retail  manager  of 
the  New  York  City  branch  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corp.,  is  now  retail  manager  of 
the  Detroit  distributing  branch  of  the 
same   company. 

Clifford  M.  Snow,  formerly  sales  man- 
ager of  the  southern  division  for  the 
Selden  Truck  Sales  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  is  now  special  field  representative 
with  that  company.  His  headquarters 
will  be  in  San  Francisco.  Milner  T.  La- 
hatte,  Mr.  Snow's  former  assistant,  will 
be  his  successor  in  the  former  position. 
Robert  E.  Page,  for  4V2  years  assistant 
foreign  sales  manager  for  Dodge  Bros., 
has  joined  the  Commerce  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  to  act  as  a  district  salesmanager 
in  Canada. 

LeRoy  Kramer,  who  for  the  past  6 
months  has  been  the  federal  manager  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion for  the  Southwest  District  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  succeeds  C.  O.  Miniger,  re- 
tired, as  vice-president  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction of  the  Willys-Overland  Co. 
C.  R.  Miller,  who  has  been  assistant  to 
C.  O.  Miniger,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed works  manager  for  the  Toledo 
plant  of  the  company. 
C.  O.  Miniger,  retired  on  March  1,  1919, 
as  vice-president  in  charge  of  produc- 
tion of  the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
presidency  and  general  management  of 
the  Auto-Lite  Co.  Mr.  Miniger  continues 
a  director  of  the  Willys-Overland  Co. 
Paul  J.  Killeen,  Galesburg,  111.,  has  taken 
the  agency  for  G.  M.  C.  trucks  in  the 
Knox  County  territory. 
E.  C.  McMullen,  sales  manager  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  for  Stewart  trucks,  has  taken 
over  the  entire  management  of  that 
company's  service  station  in  Dayton. 
M.  R.  Sanhourne,  formerly  in  charrre  of 
the  Fulton  Truck  Co.'s  branch  at  Phila- 
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delphia,  has  taken  charge  as  general 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City  branch, 
which  is  now  a  direct  factory  branch 
for  a  large  territory,  including  Okla- 
homa, Kansas  and  Western  Missouri. 
R.  P.  Bishop  has  resigned  as  assistant 
sales  manager  of  the  Nash  Motors  Co., 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  to  go  into  business  for 
himself  in  Saginaw,  Mich.  The  new  firm 
will  be  known  as  the  Nash-Saginaw 
Motor  Co.,  and  will  distribute  Nash 
trucks  and  passenger  cars  in  Michigan. 
James  C.  Smith,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Duluth  Branch  for  Nash  trucks,  has 
engaged  with  the  International  Mack 
Corp.,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  St. 
Louis  branch. 

Arthur  LeRoy  Bell,  Peoria,  111.,  man- 
ager of  the  truck  department  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  following  a  brief  ill- 
ness with  influenza. 

J.  W.  Lever  is  now  district  manager  of 
the  Denby  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit.  His 
territory  is  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
C.  H.  Furman  of  the  Columbus  Arme- 
l%der  Co.,  agent  for  the  Armeleder  and 
Myers  trucks,  will  erect  an  addition  to 
the  salesroom  and  service  station  of 
2.5,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
B.  V.  Osborne,  formerly  sales  manager 
of  the  Fulton  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  for  John  L.  Judd,  New  England 
distributor  of  Columbia  trucks,  with  of- 
fices in  Boston,  Mass. 
Frank  M.  Foster,  Detroit,  has  been  made 
distributor   of   Hall   trucks    in  that   city. 


New  Tower  3  \  -Tonner  Has 
Timken  Worm  Axle 

(Continued  from  -page  31) 
case.  The  case  is  in  four  pieces,  flanged 
and  bolted.  The  case  is  detachable  for 
cleaning  and  repairing.  Other  features 
of  the  cooling  system  are  a  ball-bearing 
four-bladed  fan  and  a  centrifugal  pump. 

A  Stromberg  gravity-fed  carbureter  is 
used.  The  fuel  tank  is  under  the  seat. 
No  starter  or  electric  lights  are  fur- 
nished. Ignition  is  by  a  high-tension 
Bosch  magneto,  hand  controlled. 

The  driving  torque  is  taken  through 
the  springs  and  the  propulsion  is  through 
the  radius  rods.  All  four  springs  are 
half-elliptic  and  are  made  by  the  Detroit 
Steel  Products  Co.  With  the  exception 
of  the  main  leaves  of  the  rear  springs, 
which  are  of  silico-manganese  steel,  all 
of  the  leaves  are  of  carbon  steel.  Each 
leaf  is  slightly  concave  throughout  its 
entire  length,  forming  a  natural  grease 
channel.  The  end  of  each  leaf  is  formed 
to  act  as  a  grease  cup.  The  brakes  are 
internal  expanding  on  both  the  foot  and 
service  types.  The  brake  drum  has  a 
21-in.  diameter  and  is  4  in.  wide. 

The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel  channel, 
4  in.  wide  by  7  in.  deep.  It  is  tapered 
at  the  ends.  Left  steer  and  center  con- 
trol and  gearshift  are  employed  on  the 
new  model.  Equipment  consists  of  a 
driver's  cab  seat,  fenders,  oil  lamps,  tool 
box,  hand  horn. 
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He  will  also  furnish  service  for  that  line 
of  trucks. 

E.  D.  Hensley,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  joined 
the  sales  force  of  the  W.  C.  Wampler 
Co.,  Dayton,  distributors  for  Grant 
trucks  and  cars.  He  has  been  made  ter- 
ritory  manager. 

B.  J.  McMullen,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Co.,  Flint, 
Mich.,  has  resigned  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
in  which  territory  he  will  distribute  Re- 
public trucks.  C.  C.  Meade,  who  was 
assistant  to  Mr.  McMullen,  succeeds  him 
as  general  sales  manager  of  the  Flint 
company. 

Justin  R.  Weddell  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Weddell  for  the  last  3  years  has  been 
sales  manager  of  the  Corday  &  Gross 
Co.,  which  took  over  the  company  that 
Mr.  Weddell  organized. 
C.  S.  Puttman  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the 
United  States  Tire  Co.  He  started  with 
that  company  in  1911  as  a  stock  record 
clerk  and  his  advancement  has  been 
rapid. 

John  H.  Diehl  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

C.  F.  Troupe,  who  represented  the  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.  in  the  East  and  South,  has 
succeeded  Frank  Lee  as  sales  manager 
of  that  company  in  Wisconsin  and  upper 
Michigan.  Mr.  Lee  recently  resigned 
and  has  gone  to  California  for  the  win- 
ter. 

Rex  D.  Gilbert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,  the  new 
concern  organized  by  Barney  Oldfield, 
the  ex-car  racer.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  with 
the  Firestone  Rubber  Co.  for  the  past 
6  years. 

W.  A.  Westlake  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  sales  manager  of  the  motor- 
truck tire  department  of  the  McGraw 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
William  A.  Haines,  Detroit  representa- 
tive of  the  Westinghouse  automotive 
equipment  department,  died  pf  pneu- 
monia on  February  11.  The  affairs  of 
the  Detroit  district  will  be  temporarily 
in  charge  of  G.  Brewer  Griffin,  manager 
of  the  automobile  equipment  depart- 
ment, 110  West  Forty-second  Street, 
New   York    City. 

R.  E.  Clingan,  for  the  past  11  years  rep- 
resentative of  the  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co., 
has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
Bock  Bearing  division  of  the  Standard 
Parts  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
C.  F.  Hepburn  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  sales  for  the  Torbensen  Axle 
Co.,  Cleveland.  For  the  past  year  and 
a  half  he  was  a  major  in  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

J.  F.  Mackin  has  recently  joined  the 
Black  &  Decker  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  to 
represent  the  company  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Mackin  is  located  in  Colum- 
bus. 
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A  SMOOTH 
RUNNING 
MOTOR 

is  essential   for  the   1919   Truck. 

Many  things  enter  into  the  ac- 
complishment of  this,  but  all 
efforts  will  be  fruitless  unless  the 
crankshaft  is  of  proper  design 
and  quality. 

Wyman-Gordon  Crankshafts  are 
properly  designed  and  their  qual- 
ity insures  the  minimum  of  wear 
on  pins  and  bearings. 

Our  Engineering  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Departments  are  at  your 
service. 

WYMAN-GORDON  COMPANY 

"Tlie   Crankshaft  Makers" 

Worcester,  Mass.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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Two-Ton  Unit 

Makes  Up  in  Quickness 


Chassis 
$2050 


Even  the  owner  of  big  vans  finds  a 
smaller  unit  more  profitable  for  many 
loads. 

It  is  quicker  and  handier  about  city 
streets. 

It  is  faster  both  with  a  load  and  with- 
out, over  long  or  short  hauls. 

The  Autocar  is  backed  up  by  a  system  of 
factory  branch  service  stations  that  gives 
your  investment  complete  protection. 

Write  to  Department  E  for  Catalog. 

THE    AUTOCAR    COMPANY 

Ardmore    Pa.  Established  1897 


Autocar 
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Trucks  Help  27-Year-Old  Contractor  to 
Establish  a  Profitable  Business 

Secret  of  Success  Is  in  Keeping  Vehicles  Moving — Started 
Without  a  Cent  7  Years  Ago  and  Is  Now  Worth  Over  $45,000 
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Philadelphia's  Youngest  Motor  Trucking  Contractor 

Charles  D.  Heavey,  27  Years  Old 

BEGAN  business  without  a  cent  7  years  ago.  Now,  thanks  to  dump-body  motor  truck  fleet, 
energy  and  good  employees,  has  property  worth  $30,000  and   equipment  $15,000. 

Has  his  mechanic  live  over  the  garage — on  the  job  all  the  time. 

Does  building-wrecking  and  hauling  and  is  the  biggest  used  brick  dealer  in  Philadelphia. 
Owes  part  of  his  success  to  acquaintance  among    contractor-politicians   and    doing    business 
by  personal  contact. 

When  he  sees  a  good  building  idle,  if  he  finds  he  can  "turn  it  over"  by  converting  it  to 
another  use,  he  quickly  leases  it  and  undertakes  the  job  of  conversion — at  a  good 
profit,  and  uses  his  trucks  in  the  work. 

HEAVEY'S  MOTTO:  "KEEP    EM  MOVING" 
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CHARLES  D.  HEAVEY,  514  Nortli 
Sixty-first  Street,  Philadelphia,  the 
youngest  motor  trucking  contractor  in 
the  city — only  27  years  old — started  in 
business  virtually  without  a  cent  of  his 
own  7  years  ago,  and  to-day  is  his  own 
boss,  has  a  growing  trade,  owns  motor 
truck  equipment  which  he  values  at  $15,- 
000,  and  other  property,  including  realty, 
worth  $30,000. 

Asked  how  he  accomplished  this, 
Heavey  frankly  said: 

"By  personal  contact  and  by  keeping 
my  trucks  moving  every  possible  minute. 
I  always  have  lived  in  West  Philadelphia 
and  know  everybody  in  this  locality  wlin 
has  anything  to  sell  or  buy  in  my  line." 

Heavey's  "line"  is  somewhat  varied  and 
extensive.     For  instance: 

His  specialty  is  dealing  in  second-hand 
brick — he's  the  largest  dealer  in  that  re- 
spect in  Philadelphia,  and  probably  in 
the  State. 

He  buys  and  sells — always  at  a  sub- 
stantial   profit,    because    he    knows    his 


On  the  job  with  Charles  D.   Heavey.     The  27.year.old  hauling  contractor  may  be  seen 

standing  by  the  wall,  instructing  his  men.      He  paid  $1,550  for  the  second-hand   brick 

he   removed   from   this   spot 
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Part  of  the   Heavey  fleet  lining   up  to  remove  the   wreckage  of  a   building  to  be  torn 

down  for  a   new  structure.     The   Federal   31-'2-tonner   is   in  the   lead,  with   two   Plerce- 

Arrow  5-tonners  following 


other  trucking  contractors  can  follow 
with  equally  good  results.  It  enables  the 
man  to  keep  in  direct  touch  with  all 
phases  of  the  truck  operation,  which  is 
especially  important  in  contracting, 
where  delays  in  hauling  away  excavating 
material,  for  instance,  are  liable  to  tie 
up  the  entire  job,  including  a  gang  of 
muckers,  the  excavating  derrick,  the  der- 
rick engineer  and  perhaps  the  truck  load- 
ing gang. 

The  Heavey  fleet  consists  of  two  5-ton 
Pierce-Arrow  trucks,  one  5-ton  Peerless, 
one  2-ton  and  two  3y2-ton  Federals,  and 
two  five-passenger  cars — a  Pierce-Arrow 
and  a  Dodge  Bros. 

The  Pierce-Arrow  and  Dodge  Bros. 
passenger  cars  are  used  mainly  for  tak- 
ing Heavey  to  jobs  on  which  he  must  es- 
timate and  by  the  mechanic  for  following 
up  the  trucks  and  giving  that  service 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  them  moving. 
All  six  trucks  have  bodies  of  the  power 
dump  type,  eauipped  with  Wood  hy- 
draulic hoist.  They  range  from  4  to  6 
yards  capacity. 


market  —  building  material  of  many 
kinds,  such  as  terra  cotta,  lumber  and 
stone. 

He  makes  a  business  of  wrecking  both 
commercial  buildings  and  dwellings  and 
uses  his  fleet  of  motor  trucks  in  the  work. 

He  converts  structures  from  one  type 
into  another.  Sometimes  he  has  as  many 
as  sixty  men  working  for  him  at  one 
time. 

In  his  general  contract  hauling  busi- 
ness he  moves  coal  for  some  of  the  big 
companies;  ashes,  snow  and  dirt  for  some 
of  the  largest  city  contractors,  including 
the  Vares;  sand  for  builders;  does  much 
cement  work  and  laying  of  concrete  foun- 
dations both  for  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery; hauls  steel  for  various  purposes 
and  transports  piping  of  many  kinds. 

One  of  Heavey's  best  shifts  is  when 
he  findg  a  customer  who  needs  a  certain 
kind  of  building,  hunts  up  one  that  comes 
as  near  to  filling  the  requirements  as 
possible,  leases  it  and  then  converts  it 
into  the  exact  type  of  structure  wanted 
by  his  client.  The  leasing  is  done  only 
after  Heavey  is  guaranteed  that  he  will 
be  used  for  the  reconstruction  job  and, 
of  course,  the  lease  insures  his  obtaining 
not  only  the  work,  but  the  extra  building 
material  if  he  wants  to  buy  it.  This 
arrangement  gives  him  first  chance  at 
his  client's  building  or  reconstruction 
work  and  first  chance  to  buy  and  sell  the 
waste  material. 

Heavey  has  his  own  garage  in  connec- 
tion with  the  office  and  service  station, 
and  has  his  repairs  done  through  his  own 
mechanic,  an  expert  who  is  "on  the  job" 
not  only  during  business  hours  but  at 
any  time  of  day  or  night  in  which  he 
might  be  used  in  an  emergency.  This  is 
through  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
mechanic  has  his  living  quarters  over  the 
substantial,  new,  "Heavey-built"  brick 
building  housing  also  office  and  garage. 

This  plan  of  having  the  man  in  direct 
charge  of  the  truck  operation  live  in  the 
upper  floor  of  the  garage  where  the 
trucks  are  maintained  has  proved  a  very 
successful  one  for  Heavey,  and  one  which 
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Part   of    Heavey's   fleet   which    consists   of   six    trucks    and   two    passenger   cars.      The    PlerceArrow    passenger    car    is    used    by 
Mr.  Heavey,  and  the  Dodge  Bros,  next  It  by  his  mechanic.     Next  are   shown   a  2-ton    Federal   and   two   5-tonners,   one   a    Peerless 

and  the   other  a   Pierce-Arrow 
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Performance  Averages 
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The  figure  of  43  cents  per  mile  operated  for  a  5-ton  truck   Is   i 
the  cost  to   which   the   profit   must   be   added   before   detern 


iteresting,  as  it  shows 
thing   a   job    price 


When  the  Heavey  fleet  is  not  workin(; 
as  a  whole — which  is  seldom,  especially 
in  spring,  the  busiest  building  and  wreck- 
ing season — the  units  not  in  work  may 
be  hired  but  to  other  concerns,  but  the 
boot  usually  is  on  the  other  foot  and 
Heavey  on  occasion  has  had  to  hire  a? 
many  as  a  dozen  trucks  in  a  day  to  sup- 
plement his  own  vehicles.  On  the  great 
operations  at  Hog  Island  he  often  has 
had  some  of  his  trucks  working  on  struc- 
tures for  the  shipbuilders.  On  the  big 
job  of  erecting  550  houses  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  at  Sixty-eighth 
Street  and  Elmwood  Avenue,  to  be  used 
as  workmen's  dwellings,  brick  and  lum- 
ber were  ordered  through  Heavey  and 
the  contracting  builders.  Moss,  Taylor  A- 
Crawford,  were  so  pleased  with  the  out- 
come of  the  job  that  they  held  a  flag- 
raising  and  sent  Heavey  a  special  en 
graved  invitation. 

Heavey's  usual  rates  are  $3.50  an  houi 
for  a  5-ton  truck,  $3  for  a  3y2-tonner 
and  $2.50  for  a  2-ton  truck,  but  the  2-ton 
vehicles  generally  are  loaded  at  consid- 
erably higher  capacity.  The  mileage  va 
ries  greatly,  of  course,  as  the  range  of 
jobs  with  Heavey  is  wider  than  usually 
is  the  case  with  a  hauling  contractor  hav- 
ing so  large  a  fleet. 

One  of  Heavey's  most  interesting  jobs 
was  wrecking  the  old  National  Theater  in 
the  Tenth  Ward,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Tenth  and  Callowhill  Streets,  and  con 
verting  it  into  a  thoroughly  modern 
garage. 

For  this  work,  which  took  him  2 
months  with  virtually  his  entire  fleet  on 
the  job,  he  took  on  a  temporary  partner, 
just  for  the  occasion — something  he  had 
not  tried  before  and  has  not  done  since. 
The  plan  worked  out  well  and  he  em- 
ployed in  this  instance  his  procedure  of 
leasing  the  building  immediately  he  had 
discovered  it  and  was  reasonably  sure  of 
a  quick  turnover  on  it.  The  lease  was 
negotiated  for  $2,500  for  the  year  and 
Heavey    paid    down    $1,100    cash    to    the 
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American  Ice  Co.,  which  had  purchased 
it  when  the  building  had  been  given  up 
as  a  theater.  The  ice  concern  had  held 
it,  hoping  to  make  a  storage  house  out 
of  it,  but  changed  its  plans.  Heavey 
had  learned  that  a  concern  wanted  it  for 
a  garage  and  he  profited  by  his  knowl- 
edge, effected  the  deal  of  converting  it 
and  was  able  to  turn  over  the  completed 
building  before  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
lease,  making  a  tidy  sum. 

The  job  was  a  hard  one,  as  balconies, 
stage  and  partitions  had  to  be  removed 
carefully  without  disturbance  to  walls  or 
roof.  It  was  necessary  to  fill  in  with 
earth  the  height  of  13  ft.  from  the 
ground  to  stage-level,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  stiff  undertaking  for  ordinary 
house-wreckers.  To  change  it  within  the 
2  months  into  a  modern  garage  also  took 
some  ingenuity,  but  all  was  accomplished 
satisfactorily.  When  it  was  all  over  the 
partnership  was  terminated. 

Moves  500.000  Brick  in  Week 

Heavey's  biggest  job,  so  far,  was  the 
moving  of  500,000  brick  in  one  week,  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  75,000  each  day. 
He  had  forty  men  on  the  job,  starting  at 
1:30  a.  m.  daily  and  finishing  at  5:30 
p.  m.  This  was  in  tearing  down  and  re- 
moving the  wreckage  of  the  Beneficial 
Saving  Fund  Society  Building,  300  ft. 
long,  at  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
since  replaced  by  a  huge  structure. 

Showing  the  character  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  this  energetic  young  man, 
here  are  some  of  the  jobs  he  has  accom- 
plished with  trucks  and  men: 

a — Did  the  digging  and  hauled  all  the 
material  for  twenty-seven  buildings  for 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  at  New- 
castle, Del.,  for  the  TNT  plant  of  that 
concern,  one  of  the  first  war  industry 
structures  in  the  country.  He  employed 
100  men,  used  his  entire  fleet  of  trucks 
and  seven  hired  trucks  and  leased  two 
trolley  cars.  The  company  had  fifteen 
cars  on  the  tracks  daily  and  much  of  the 
material  was  hauled  over  2  miles  from 
these  by  the  Heavey  truck  outfit.  The 
material  was  widely  different  in  char- 
acter and  included  steel,  sand,  stone,  ce- 
ment and  brick.  The  job  took  6  months, 
and  while  he  came  out  ahead,  consider- 
ably, he  wouldn't  be  willing  to  use  up 
another  ream  of  paper  to  review  his  costs 
on  the  transportation  of  the  various  ma- 
terials involved  in  the  deal.  It  was  about 
the  hardest  test  his  organization  ever 
underwent. 

Wrecks   Buildings  and    Parks 

6 — Wrecked  the  many  buildings  of  N. 
Snellenburg  &  Co.  at  Twelfth  Street  and 
Girard  Avenue,  extending  through  to 
Eleventh  Street,  and  each  having  a 
frontage  of  75  ft.  These  structures 
varied  from  three  to  four  stories. 

c — Wrecked  the  recreation  park,  in- 
cluding pergolas,  at  Eighteenth  Street 
and  Fairmount  Avenue,  using  sixty  men. 

d — Laid  concrete  foundation  for  the 
Finance  Building,  on  Ranstead  Street, 
placing  concrete  in  basement  for  engines 
and  tanks. 
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The  estimated  daily  fixed  charges  and  the  estimated  cost  per  mile  operated  of  one  of 

Harvey's     5-ton      Peerlesses     as     set     down      on      THE      COMMERCIAL      VEHICLE 
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e — Tore  down  big  textile  mill  at 
Twenty-fifth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets. 

/ — Purchased  for  $1,550,  on  terms  of 
$550  cash  down  and  $250  when  half  of 
removal  was  accomplished,  with  the  bal- 
ance of  $750  on  total  removal,  March  1, 
a  huge  pile  of  bricks  on  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.'s  lot  at  Thirtieth  and  Jeffer- 
son Streets.  This  building  material  was 
i|uickly  resold  at  a  profit. 

Heavey  knows  all  the  big  contractor- 
politicians,  and  has  their  confidence  be- 
cause he  fulfills  his  contracts  on  time. 
His  trucks  have  played  an  important 
part  in  this  work.  Among  his  clients  of 
this  type  are  the  McNichol  Paving  & 
Construction  Co.  and  the  firm  of  Edwin 
H.  Vare,  holder  of  big  city  contracts  for 
street  cleaning  and  ash  removal. 

"Keep  'em  moving,  keep  'em  moving; 
that's  the  way  we  do  business,"  says 
Heavey.  This  policy  extends  to  his  men, 
as  well  as  to  his  trucks.  And  just  so 
there'll  be  no  loungers  in  his  office — 

There  is  but  one  chair,  and  that's  at 
his  desk. 


The  accompanying  cost  sheets  for  the 
5-ton  Pierce-Arrow  and  Peerless  trucks 
are  very  illuminating  and  are  especially 
valuable  in  that  they  show  that  the 
yearly  costs  of  truck  operation  and  main- 
tenance is  almost  equal  to  the  original 
cost  of  the  vehicles,  including  the  body 
and  tires. 

It  is  this  ratio  between  the  yearly 
operating  costs  and  the  initial  price 
of  the  truck  which  is  sometimes  not 
realized  and  yet  is  one  which  has  a 
large  bearing  on  the  successful  truck- 
ing business.  The  respective  figures  of 
43  cents  and  48  cents  cost  per  mile  oper- 
ated of  the  5-ton  Pierce-Arrow  and  Peer- 
less trucks  are  also  very  illuminating 
and  should  be  of  great  value  to  other 
truck  owners  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness or  about  to  enter  it.  In  each  case, 
the  cost  calculations  are  put  down  on  the 
form  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
Standard  Cost  Keeping  System,  so  that 
the  figures  are  comparable  with  those 
on  other  work  published  in  previous  is- 
sues of  this  magazine. 
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One    of   THE    COMMERCIAL    VEHICLE    Standard    Cost    Keepi.Tg    System    forms, 

showing  how  it  is  employed   in  estimating  truck  costs  with   item  for  cost  per  day 

and    cost   per    mile   operated 


Combining  Work  of  Horses  and  Trucks 
Solves  Garbage  Pick-Up  Problem 


WHERE  is  a  service  which  at  first 
blush  would  -seem  less  adapted  to 
the  application  of  motor  trucks  than 
garbage  collection?  Yet  the  City  of  De- 
troit has  applied  a  fleet  of  trucks  and 
trailers  to  its  garbage  department  by 
which  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  men 
and  teams  necessary  for  the  work,  salved 
a  certain  amount  of  traffic  obstruction 
and  made  great  savings  in  cost.  So  suc- 
cessful has  the  installation  proven  that 
it  has  been  copied  by  a  number  of  other 
cities. 

These  things  have  been  made  possible 
by  a  harmonious  combination  of  horse 
and  motor  vehicles  under  which  the  horse 
vehicles  concentrate  on  short  hauls  and 
the  motor  trucks  on  the  long  ones,  thus 


confining  each  to  the  field  for  which  it  is 
best  fitted.  This,  in  turn,  has  been  made 
possible  by  eliminating  lost  time  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  the  trucks. 

The  trucks  are  saving  the  city  $16.2.5  a 
day  at  one  yard,  or  45  cents  per  ton  and 
$.32.96  at  another,  or  $1.11  a  ton,  in  round 
figures.  This  is  based  on  what  it  would 
cost  to  do  the  present  work  by  horse 
teams  alone  compared  with  what  it 
actually  costs. 

The  work  consists'  of  the  collection  of 
garbage  with  horse-drawn  vehicles,  each 
being  fitted  with  steel  boxes  holding  2 
tons.  'When  these  boxes  are  filled  they 
are  hauled  a  short  distance  to  a  transfer 
point.  Here  a  truck  and  trailer  meet 
the  wagon  and  the  boxes  are  lifted  onto 


the  platforms  of  the  truck  and  trailer, 
each  load  comprising  eight  boxes,  four 
on  the  truck  and  four  on  the  trailer,  a 
total  load  of  8  boxes  of  2  tons  each  or 
16  tons.  These  boxes  permit  rapid  load- 
ing and  obviate  rehandling  the  garbage. 
When  loaded  the  tractor-trailer  hauls 
its  load  an  average  of  7  miles  to  the 
loading  station.  There  the  boxes  are 
swung  off  the  vehicles  by  an  electric 
crane  and  dumped  into  gondola  railway 
cars,  in  which  the  garbage  is  carried  to 
a  dump  29  miles  away. 

Electric  Cranes  Save  Time 

Formerly  the  individual  horse  wagons 
had  to  make  long  hauls  to  the  loading 
stations  after  they  had  collected  the 
garbage,  and  it  was  found  to  be  both 
cruel  to  the  animals  and  expensive.  The 
first  motor  trucks  were  installed  5  years 
ago.  Hand  hoists  were  used  for  the  un- 
loading operation  until  1  year  ago,  since 
then,  by  using  electric  cranes,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  vehicles  has  been  consider- 
ably increased  due  to  cutting  down  the 
delays.  The  entire  load  t/f  eight  boxes 
can  now  be  unloaded  in  5  'minutes. 

At  one  of  the  loading  stations  the  use 
of  the  trucks  and  trailers  has  permitted 
eleven  horses  and  wagons  to  handle 
twenty-four  loads,  or  48  tons  of  garbage 
where  formerly  but  eleven  loads  or  22 
tons  were  hauled.  At  another,  the  num- 
ber has  been  exactly  doubled  without  in- 
creasing the  number  of  teams,  nine  of 
which  are  all  that  are  required  for  18 
loads  or  36  tons  where  formerly  only  9 
loads  or  18  tons  were  hauled. 

The  smaller  trucks  and  trailers  will 
average  three  loads  of  6  boxes  daily  and 
the  larger  the  same  number  of  trips  with 
eight  boxes.  They  average  about  32 
miles  per  day. 

The  Fleet  Make-Up 

The  equipment  consists  of  one  Federal 
1%-tonner;  one  Standard  3-tonner;  three 
Packard  5-tonners,  and  two  Peerless  7- 
tonners.  There  are  four  Detroit  7-ton 
trailers.  Only  the  two  Peerless  trucks 
and  two  of  the  Packards  are  used  in  the 
garbage  transfer,  the  other  Packard  be- 
ing held  in  reserve.  The  Standard  is  used 
for  the  downtown  collection  and  the  Fed- 
eral for  the  same  work. 

TRUCK  HAULS  SNOW  FROM 
MOUNTAIN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  March  28— 
During  the  recent  show  at  this  city  the 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co.'s  distributer  ran 
a  Service  truck  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Tamalapais  and  hauled  back  a  big  truck 
load  of  snow  which  was  carried  through 
the  main  street  of  the  city  and  aroused 
much  interest  because  of  the  novelty  of 
a  truck  load  of  snow  being  carried 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  per- 
petual summer. 

FOREIGN    TRADE    CONVENTION 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  March  29— The  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  will  hold 
its  sixth  national  foreign  trade  conven- 
tion at  the  Congress  Hotel  on  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  24,  25  and 
26,  1919. 
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Keeping  Trucks  Clean 


EVERY  motor  truck  owner  should  see  to  it  that 
his  trucks  are  kept  clean.  A  clean  truck  not 
only  has  a  far  greater  advertising  value  to  the 
owner  than  a  dirty  vehicle,  but  in  addition  results  in 
a  lower  cost  of  upkeep  and  a  greater  work  output 
through  the  psychological  effect  upon  the  driver. 

The  advertising  value  of  a  clean  motor  truck  to 
its  owner  is  well  known,  although  it  is  apparently 
forgotten  by  a  large  number  of  users,  if  one  is  to 
judge  of  the  thousands  of  dirty  and  decrepit-looking 
trucks  seen  on  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  and 
on  the  country  roads  leading  out  of  them.  The 
advantage  of  clean  trucks  as  compared  with  dirty 
ones  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  coal  com- 
panies who  paint  their  trucks  white  and  make  them 
carry  material  which  dirties  up  things  as  readily  as 
anything  known.  If  those  concerns  find  that  it 
pays  to  keep  their  trucks  clean,  how  much  more  so 
should  a  user  whose  vehicles  carry  goods  which 
dirty  up  the  chassis  and  body  to  a  much  lesser 
degree? 

Then  there  is  a  very  direct  relation  between  a 
dirty  truck  and  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair. 
While  this  direct  relation  is  not  always  apparent,  it 
nevertheless  exists.  If  a  truck  body  is  allowed  to 
get  dirty  and  stay  dirty  it  is  fair  to  assume  that, 
nine  chances  out  of  ten,  the  chassis  and  the  entire 
power  transmission  units  are  dirty  too.     If  this  is 


the  case,  how  can  the  repairman  be  expected  to 
find  loose  bolts  and  nuts  and  otherwise  examine 
those  small  parts  requiring  attention?  It  is  the 
pmall  repairs  which,  if  taken  in  time,  obviate  the 
necessity  of  having  to  make  larger  and  more  seri- 
ous repairs.  If  the  small  chassis  and  engine  parts 
are  not  clean,  it  is  impossible  for  the  repairman 
to  examine  them  carefully,  so  that  there  is  a  direct 
relation  between  truck  cleanliness  and  repair  costs. 

A  driver  takes  much  more  interest  in  a  clean 
truck  than  he  does  in  a  dirty  one  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  any  buyer  of  goods  sizes  up  and  mentally 
forms  his  opinion  of  a  salesman  by,  first  of  all, 
noting  the  appearance  of  his  clothes  and  whether 
his  collar  is  immaculately  white  or  finger-marked. 
The  driver  of  a  clean  truck  takes  pride  in  it. 

And  once  a  driver  takes  pride  in  his  truck  he  will 
take  more  interest  in  it.  Taking  more  interest  in 
it  means  that  he  will  give  it  better  attention,  and 
better  attention  in  turn  means  a  truck  in  better 
condition.  Going  still  one  step  further,  a  truck  in 
good  condition  means  that  it  will  do  more  work, 
and  more  work  in  any  given  time  gives  a  lower 
unit  cost  of  doing  that  work,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
every  truck  owner.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
a  clean  motor  truck  is  the  best  motor  truck,  no 
matter  what  size,  what  make  or  what  work  it  is 
engaged  in. 


The  Eventual  Return  Loads  Bureau 


THE  Return  Loads  Bureau  idea  is  a  good  one.  It 
is  here  to  stay.  But  the  bureau  must  be  put  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  Its  income  simply  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  must  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  outgo. 

The  original  Return  Loads  Bureau  in  this  coun- 
try was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  a 
great  economic  waste  in  motor  trucks  covering 
long  distances  with  loads  in  one  direction  and 
empty  in  the  return  direction.  The  idea  caught 
the  popular  mind,  because  it  was  evidently  one 
means  of  saving  an  effort  which  otherwise  would 
be  wasted.  It  was  a  step  to  help  win  the  war 
which  every  shipper  could  take. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  war  is  over  has  not 
i-educed  the  lost  effort  of  trucks  running  loaded  one 
way  and  empty  the  other.  The  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, has,  however,  removed  the  patriotic  appeal 


for  the  support  of  the  Return  Loads  Bureau.  It 
must  henceforth  be  put  on  a  permanent  business 
basis.     Only  on  that  basis  can  it  succeed. 

Since  the  motor  truckman  benefits   most  fromj 
securing  additional  business  through  a  bureau,  it' 
seems  only  logical  that  the  truckman  should  sup-  ! 
port  it.    This  is  being  done  in  New  York  City,  as 
told  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  has  worked  out  so 
satisfactorily  that   it   appears   to  be   the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

It  also  has  great  possibilities  for  the  formation 
of  a  regular  transportation  agency  which  may 
serve  all  classes  of  shippers  by  handling  their  goods 
at  a  nominal  sum  and  turning  the  work  over  to 
individual  truckmen  to  do  under  the  supervision  of 
the  organization.  Such  a  step  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  truckmen  who  possess  a  small  number  of 
trucks. 
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Actual  Truck  Rates  on  Hauls  Out  of  New  York 

Truck  Charges  Lower  Than  Rail  Costs  When  Extra 
Packing,  Excess  Weight  and  Teaming  Are  Included 


WJ.  L.  BAUHAM,  traffic  manager 
•  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New 
York  City,  recently  compiled  the  accom- 
panying table,  showing  the  comparative 
cost  of  shipping  less-carload  shipments 
by  rail  and  by  motor  trucks  for  distances 
up  to  199  miles  and  presented  some  con- 
vincing figures  and  facts  in  fp'V')'"  "^ 
motor  transportption  rates  as  afrain■st^, 
railway  freight  rates. 

In  pointing  out  the  economies  of  motor 
truck  transportation  to  points  within 
about  250  miles  of  New  York  City  Mr. 
Bauham  stated  that  sometimes  manufac- 
turers figure  that  when  a  freight  rate  is 
.50c.  per  100  lb.  via  freight  and  the  rate 
to  the  same  point  via  motor  truck  is  75c., 
that  this  in  itself  shows  an  increased 
transportation  cost  of  25c.  per  100  lb. 
This  is  not  a  fair  comparison  and  is  not 
a  true  cost. 

All  Charges  Must  Be  Included 

"What  I  understand  to  be  a  transpor- 
tation cost  is  all  expense  involved  in 
making  a  shipment,  starting  with  the 
boxing  or  packing  expenses  and  all  other 
expenses  incurred  until  delivery  is  made 
to  the  receiver  in  good  order. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  however,  for 
the  manufacturers  to  compile  all  these 
costs,  as  freight  shipments  involve  ex- 
pense through  various  departments,  some 
of  which  can  be  figured  out,  while  the 
balance  are  usually  carried  as  a  depart- 
ment expense,  and  if  shipments  are  not 
made  by  the  cumbersome  freight  method 
the  cost  can  be  materially  reduced  if 
other  means  are  used  to  make  freight 
shipments  to  short-haul  points. 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  motor 
truck  transportation  will  reduce  the  ship- 
ping costs  of  the  manufacturers  consider- 
ably and  will  eliminate  a  number  of 
transportation  evils  which  are  both  costly 
and  annoying  to  shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight  alike. 

"The  figures  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table  are  worked  out  on  an  average 
basis,  and  while  substantially  correct  they 
may  not  cover  all  local  conditions. 

Extra  Packing  Important 

"Included  in  the  freight  cost  is  the  first 
cla.ss  rate  plus  15c.  per  100  lb.  teaming 
charges  from  the  shipper's  warehouse  to 
freight  house,  plus  15c.  per  100  lb.  team- 
intr  charges  from  freight  house  to  re- 
ceiver's warehouse,  plus  24c.  per  100  lb. 
increased  cost  of  boxing  to  cover  ship- 
ments made  via  freight,  plus  17  per  cent 
I  account  of  increased  weight  caused  by 
increased  cost  of  boxing. 
"The  rate  via  motor  truck  covers  de- 
livery from  the  shipper's  warehouse  to 
receiver's  warehouse.  I  have  averaged 
this  rate,  and  believe  it  is  a  fair  one  to 
'  use  in  comparison  with  the  freight  cost 
1  movement. 
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Comparison  of  Costs  Between  Less-Car- 
load Freight  Movement  and  Motor 
Truck  Transportation  Per  Hundrad 
Pounds. 


Via 

Miles 

Via 

Motor 

by 

t 

reight 

Truck 

Road 

Fi'Otn  Yonkers  to  ; 

1.04 

.20 

26 

From  New  York  to 

.91 

.15 

13 

.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 

.18 
.20 
.20 
.40 

18 

22 

18 

New  Brunswick 

36 

.98 
1.02 

.60 

.80 

Philadelphia 

101 

Chester,    Pa.     

1.05 

1.00 

Wilmington,  Del 

1.13 

1.20 

129 

Coatesville,  Pa 

1.15 

1.05 

142 

Port  Chester.   N.    Y .  . 

1.02 

.63 

27 

Greenwich,  Conn.    .  . . 

1,02 

.63 

30 

Stamford.  Conn 

1.03 

.65 

Norwalk.  Conn 

1.06 

.68 

44 

Bridgeport,  Conn.    .  .  . 

1.10 

.70 

58 

New  Haven,   Conn... 

1.13 

.73 

75 

Derby,  Conn 

1.13 

.73 

72 

Ansonia,   Conn 

1  13 

.73 

60 

Shelton.  Conn: 

1.13 

.73 

65 

Naugatuck.    Conn.    .  . 

1.15 

.74 

86 

Waterbury.  Conn.   .  .  . 

1.16 

.75 

96 

Meriden,   Conn 

1.16 

.75 

95 

Hartford,    Conn 

1.21 

.90 

113 

Springfield.  Mass 

1.25 

1.00 

140 

Holvoke.   Mass 

1.25 

1.10 

Worcester,  Mass 

1.31 

1.50 

190 

Bo.'iton.   Mass 

1.36 

1.50 

234 

Providence,  R.  I 

1.32 

1.10 

199 

"In  practically  every  instance  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  material  for  freight 
shipment  in  an  entirely  different  way 
than  if  it  moved  via  motor  truck  direct 
from  the  shipper  to  receiver.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  go  to  considerable  additional  ex- 
pense by  boxing  or  crating  or  to  pro- 
tect by  other  means  in  order  to  prevent 
loss  or  damage  in  transit. 

Number  of  Handlings   Cause   Additional 
Packing  Expense 

"This  additional  packing  expense  is 
necessary  on  account  of  the  number  of 
handlings  the  less-than-carload  shipments 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  teamsters 
and  carriers  after  the  material  leaves 
the  shipping  department. 

"This  added  protection  and  expense  can 
be  greatly  reduced  if  shipments  are  made 
via  motor  truck,  and  the  packages  only 
need  protection  for  loading  at  the  ship- 
per's warehouse  in  transit  without  trans- 
fer and  unloading  at  receiver's  ware- 
house. 

"After  the  goods  have  been  properly 
prepared  for  shipment  and  the  necessary 
shipping  documents  are  made  out,  deliv- 
ery must  be  made  to  the  local  freight 
house  either  by  truck  or  other  means, 
which  increases  the  transportation  cost 
to  the  amount  of  the  teaming  and  addi- 
tional labor." 

Mr.  Bauham  has  pointed  out  some  fun- 
damental principles  in  overland  motor 
truck  haulage  which  many  shippers  over- 


look. The  great  majority  of  shippers 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  routing  all 
of  their  goods  by  rail  that  they  are  loath 
to  change  to  motor  trucks  without  con- 
siderable argument.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  there  is  no  demand  for 
quick  service.  It  is  quite  customary  for 
shippers  to  compare  the  truck  rates  per 
100  lb.  between  any  two  points  with  the 
railroad  rate  between  the  same  two 
points  and  of  refusing  to  give  the  busi- 
ness to  the  truck  line  on  the  ground  that 
the  truck  rate  is  in  most  cases  two  or 
three  times  the  rail  rate,  of  course  de- 
pending upon  the  distance  the  goods  are  ^ 
shipped. 

Unfair  Method  of  Comparison 

This  is  a  decidedly  unfair  method  of 
comparison,  since  the  rail  rates  only  in- 
clude the  cost  of  moving  the  goods  from 
the  time  they  are  deposited  at  the  out- 
going railroad  terminal  until  they  are 
received  at  a  similar  terminal  in  the 
destination  city.  As  Mr.  Bauham  points 
out,  many  other  charges  must  be  added 
to  the  rail  freight  rate  before  there  can 
be  any  fair  comparison  made  with  the 
truck  rates  direct  from  the  factory  of 
the  shipper  to  that  of  the  consignee.  For 
instance,  in  some  classes  of  work  the 
increased  cost  of  boxing  or  crating  when 
shipped  by  rail  is  a  considerable  item 
and  may  help  to  bring  the  aggregate  rail 
rate  above  the  truck  rate  when  taken 
into  consideration  with  the  cost  of  team- 
ing the  goods  from  the  factory  to  the 
railroad  depot  in  the  originating  city  and 
of  similar  work  from  the  depot  in  the 
destination  city  to  the  consignee. 

He  also  brings  out  that  the  increased 
packing  or  boxing  necessary  when  goods 
are  shipped  by  rail  adds  to  the  weight 
of  the  goods  so  moved,  and  that  in  this 
particular  instance  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  shipments  is  as  high  as 
17  per  cent. 


Transportation   by  Truck  Much  Cheaper 

It  is  very  interesting  to  make  a  study 
of  the  comparative  cost  of  rail  and  truck 
transportation  as  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  It  shows,  for  instance, 
that  ovei-  the  good  roads  along  the  east- 
em  seaboard  it  is  15  cents  per  100  lb. 
cheaper  to  ship  the  Otis  company's 
goods  between  New  York  and  Boston  by 
trucks,  even  though  the  distance  is  234 
miles.  On  the  short  haul  work  the 
truck's  superiority  is  manifest;  as  for 
example,  the  truck  rate  to  Newark  is 
15  cents  per  100  lb.  as  compared  with  91 
cents  by  freight,  including  packing  and 
teaming  charges  at  both  ends.  In  other 
words,  the  truck  is  about  six  times 
cheaper  than  the  rail  method  from  New 
York  to  Newark  and  about  four  times 
cheaper  than  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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lowan  Takes  Charge  of 
Federal  Road  Work 

Will  Also  Supervise  Activities 
of  Bureau  of  Public  Works 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  26— 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work  under  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act, 
which  provides  for  co-operation  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads.  Mr.  MacDonald  will  assume  his 
new  duties  as  soon  as  he  can  close  up  his 
work  in  Iowa. 

He  will  supervise  and  direct  all  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
under  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act,  includ- 
ing the  expenditure  of  the  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $209,000,000  provided  by 
the  Post  Office  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
extension  and  development  of  highway 
construction  during  the  present  and  the 
next  two  fiscal  years.  For  the  time  being 
he  will  devote  his  energies  to  the  prob- 
lems arising  under  the  Federal  Aid  Road 
.■Vet  incident  to  the  resumption  and  ex- 
tension of  road  work.  It  is  planned  that 
in  the  near  future  he  will  formally  as- 
sume the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Logan  Waller  Page. 

PNEUMATIC  TIRES  ON  N.  Y.  BUSES 

NEW  YORK,  March  27— The  Fifth 
Avenue  Coach  Co.,  operating  265  buses, 
is  making  experiments  with  pneumatic 
tires  on  several  of  its  vehicles  with  a 
view  of  using  them  as  standard  equip- 
ment in  place  of  the  solids.  The  com- 
pany at  present  is  using  40  by  8-in. 
Goodyear  pneumatics  on  the  rear  and  40 
by  6-in.  on  the  front,  the  total  load  being 
about  '^  tons,  including  the  body  and  a 
full  passenger  capacity  of  forty-seven. 
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a  cost  not  to  exceed  6.5  cents  per  gallon 
from  fuel  oil  valued  at  80  cents  per  bar- 
rel at  the  refinery  and  which  tests  from 
24.5  to  28  gravity  Be.,  after  all  kero- 
sene and  gas  oil  products  have  been  dis- 
tilled out  by  the  usual  methods,  or  from 
crude  oil  of  the  same  character.  This 
motor  fuel,  it  is  said,  will  stand  as  high 
a  test  of  efficiency  as  a  motor  fuel  as  the 
58  to  59  gravity  gasoline  now  sold  and 
used  by  the  general  public. 

Herber  is  willing  to  conduct  demon- 
strations and  tests  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  at  the  model  plant  at  St. 
Joseph,  and  is  ready  to  enter  into  con- 
tract with  responsible  parties  to  demon- 
strate the  process. 
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GOOD  TRUCK  RUNNING  TIME 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  March  26— A 
running  time  of  4  hr.  and  43  min.  for  9?. 
miles,  the  distance  between  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  was  established  by  the 
White  truck  operated  by  the  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Tire  Co.  in  a  recent  trip  to 
Milwaukee.  This  is  considered  remark- 
able time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  traffic 
regulations  prevented  the  truck  from  go- 
ing over  the  Sheridan  road  system  of 
boulevards,  and  because  of  the  frightful 
condition  of  the  roads  at  Zion  City.  The 
truck  passed  a  number  of  big  passenger 
cars  laboring  through  the  mud. 

NEW  MOTOR  FUEL  ON  MARKET 

WASHINGTON,  March  20— The  Motor 
Fuels  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  which  has  a 
process  for  forming  motor  fuel  for  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  from  fuel  oil. 
developed  by  S.  M.  Herber,  president  of 
the  company,  is  placing  its  process  on 
the  market. 

The  fuel,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  made  at 


CANADIAN    HIGHWAY 

OTTAWA,    CAN.,    March    21— During 
the  forthcoming   session   of  the   Federal 
Parliament    a    bill    will     be     introduced 
which  will  provide  for  the  building  of  a 
road  to  be  known  as  the  Canadian  High- 
way from  Glace  Bay,  near  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,   to    Cape    Scott,   upon   Vancouver 
Island,   and   passing   as   directly   as   pos- 
,  sible  to  Quebec  City,  thence  to  Ottawa, 
I  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  City,  Victoria  and 
I  Manaimo.     The     appropriation     will     be 
$10,000,000    and    will    be    divided    among 
the    several    provinces    in    proportion    to 
the  estimated   mileage   in  each   province 
of  the  Canadian  Highway,  excepting  that 
the  total  be  reduced  by  an  amount  suf- 
ficient   to    provide    both    Prince    Edward 
Island    and    the    Yukon    TeiTitory    with 
sums  in  each  instance  equal  to  one-half 
the  amount  received  by  Nova  Scotia.  The 
appropriation  is  to  be  divided  by  the  Min- 
ister, to  whom  any  protests  shall  be  ad- 
dressed within  30  days  of  the  final  pass- 
ing of   the   act   by   the   senate   should   a 
province   be   dissatisfied  with   its   appro- 
priation. 

TOLEDO  TRANSPORTATION  ASSN. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO,  March  22— The  To- 
ledo Transportation  Assn.  has  been  or- 
ganized in  that  city  in  order  to  handle 
the  work  of  a  return  loads  bureau.  Ihe 
association  was  formed  by  Toledo  ware- 
house and  cartage  men.  Wesley  Thur- 
stin,  Jr.,  is  temporarily  head  of  the  new 
association. 


Coming  Events 

.n,.il    3         Macon,     Ga..      Motor     Truck 

'  nemonstration  Day. 

Xpril    r,-12 Brooklyn,     N.     Y..      Motor 

.\pni    •)  1-.  Truck     Show,     Brooklyn 

Motor  Vehicle  Dealers 
Assn.,  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ment Armory. 

z^pril    .^-12 Montreal.      Can..      Motor 

•^"^  Truck  Sliow,  Victoria  Rmk. 

WilminRton.     Del..     M  o  I  or 

Truck  Show  Hotel  du  Pont. 

V„,il     li>-12 Philadelphia.      Pa/     Meeting 

^'  Motor    Truck    Sales    Man- 

agers.    Bellevue     Stratford 
Hotel. 
Miril     17-19  .l,incoln.    111..    Motor    Vehiclo 

•^'"  ■'     ' '     Show.  Court  House  Square. 

M,,.|l    24-26 rhicago,  Sixth  National  For- 

•^'""  pign       Trade      Convention. 

Congress  Hotel. 
■n-,v    in-17  Bristol.    Va.-Tenn..    Great 

^'"'^    '"^ ' Southern  Automotive  Show. 

May    20-24 Quebec.    Can.,    Good    Roads 

Congress. 


Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Gets  War  Trucks 

Will  Be  Distributed  to  States 
Building  National  Roadways 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C,    March    18— 
Under  Section  7  of  the  Post  Office  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary   of   War  is  author- 
ized in  his  discretion  to  transfer  to  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    all    available 
war  material,  equipment  and  supplies,  in- 
cluding trucks,  not  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  War  Department,  but  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  improvement  of  high- 
ways.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is, 
in  turn,  authorized  to  distribute  the  same 
among  the  highway  departments  of  the 
several  States  to  be  used  on  roads  con- 
structed in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal 
aid,  such  distribution  to  be  made  upon  a 
value   basis  of  distribution  the  same   as 
provided    by    the    Federal    Aid    Act,    ap- 
proved July   11,   1916,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  may  reserve  not  to  exceed  10 
per  cent  of  such  material,  equipment  and 
supplies  for  use  in  construction  of  forest 
roads   or   other  roads   constructed  under 
his  direct  supervision. 

LICENSE  AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS 

SALEM,  ORE.,  March  21— Automotive 
mechanics  hereafter  will  be  licensed  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  The  State  Legis- 
lature has  passed  Senate  Bill  No.  280," 
which  creates  a  Board  of  Auto  Mechanics 
Examiners,  before  whom  those  who 
would  work  as  mechanics  must  appear, 
be  examined,  passed  and  properly  li- 
censed—for a  fee  of  $5.  The  license  is 
good  for  a  year,  when  it  can  be  renewed. 
The  board  may  at  any  time  revoke  a 
license  for  incompetency  on  the  part  of 
the  holder  and  for  any  other  good  and 
sufficient  cause. 

COLUMBUS  P.  O.  ROUTES  GO 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  March  27— Owing 
to  the  cut  in  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  $300,000  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment because  of  the  fact  that  the  War 
Department  will  turn  its  superfluous 
trucks  over  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  route  from  Columbus  to  Cin- 
cinnati was  discontinued  on  March  4.  It 
is  expected  that  the  route  from  Columbus 
to  Zanesville  will  be  done  away  with 
shortly. 


MILWAUKEE  REGULATES  TRAFFIC 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  March  24— A 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  under  which  Milwaukee  is 
empowered  to  designate  certain  streets 
for  truck  traffic  and  thus  keep  paved 
thoroughfares  in  a  better  state  of  re- 
pair. The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
weight  of  the  load  be  limited  to  800  lb. 
per  inch  of  tire  width,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum weight  for  trucks  and  trailers  be 
30,000  lb.  It  was  recommended  for  pas- 
sage by  the  committee  to  which  it  was  as- 
signed. 
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Take   Steps   to   Protect 
Illinois  Highways 

Bill  Proposed  by  Truck  Owners' 
Assn.  Governs  Truck  Use 

CHICAGO,  March  17  —  The  Motor 
Truck  Owners'  Assn.,  of  this  city,  has 
drawn  up  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  use  and  operation  of  inotor 
trucks  on  the  highways  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  with  regard  to  loads,  rate  of 
speed,  width  of  tires  and  such  other  pro- 
visions which  will  protect  the  highways. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  arc 
as  follows: 

No  more  than  one  motor-dravtn  vehick- 
may  be  Irailed  by  a  truck  while  running  on 
the  highways  and  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated  must  be  governed  by  the  vehicle 
having  the  lowest  per  .mile  rating. 

Any  motor  truck  not  equipped  with  pneu- 
matics on  all  foin-  wheels  must  have  the 
following  in  plain  view  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  chassis;  Maker's  name,  number. 
model,  motor  number,  weight  of  vehicle  in 
pounds,  allowable  load  in  pounds,  gross 
weight  in  pounds  and  maximum  speed  in 
miles   per   hour. 

Any  vehicles  operating  on  the  public  high- 
ways of  the  State  may  not  have  a  gage  of 
more  than  75  in.,  measured  from  center  of 
tire  to  center  of  tire,  and  not  more  than  96 
in.  overall  width  and  must  not  be  higher 
than  12  ft.  6  in.  Any  vehicle  having  a  load 
extending  beyond  the  outside  dimensions 
given  above  must  have  displayed  at  the 
outside  extremity  of  the  load,  a  red  flag  by 
day.  which  shall  be  not  less  than  12  in. 
square,  and  a  red  light  by  night  hung  so  as 
to  be  easily  seen  by  the  driver  of  an  ap- 
proaching vehicle. 

No  vehicle  shall  operate  over  a  bridge 
whose  gross  weight  carrying  capacity  is  less 
than  the  weight  of  the  truck.  In  case  this  is 
violated  in  addition  to  the  penalty  prescribed 
for  violating  the  law,  the  owner  of  the  truck 
will  be  responsible  to  the  county  or  mu- 
nicipality maintaining  such  bridge  for  any 
damage   which   may  be  done  to  such  bridge. 

No  vehicle  operated  over  the  highways  of 
this  State  shall  be  equipped  with  driving 
wheels  whose  tires  are  of  metal  which  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  road 
or  which  have  a  partial  contact  of  the  metal 
with  the  surface  of  the  road  except  in  cases 
where  non-skid  chains  or  similar  devices  are 
used.  However,  should  the  chains  do  dam- 
age to  the  road  the  person  using  them  is 
liable  to  arrest  and  penalties. 

The  size  of  tires  used  on  all  motor  trucks 
or  motor  drawn  vehicles  shall  be  determined 
by  the  maximum  width  of  rubber  and  in  no 
case  shall  the  width  of  bearing  surface,  when 
such  vehicle  is  unloaded,  be  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  such  size.  In  case  a  vehicle  is 
equipped  with  tires  which  are  smaller  than 
the  required  size,  no  license  shall  be  granted 
that  vehicle  to  operate. 

Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  gross 
weight  of  vehicle  and  allowable  load  com- 
bined shall  be  carried  on  one  rear  wheel. 
The  front  wheel  or  wheels  shall  carry  the 
balance  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  vehicle 
and  allowable  load  as  shown  on  the  plate  on 
the  side  of  the  chassis. 

The  following  schedule  gives  the  gross 
wheel  load  in  pounds  and  maximum  speed  in 
miles  per  hour  for  commercial  vehicles 
equipped    with    tires    of    the    specified    given 


size  and  diar 


eter: 


If  the  roads  are  soft  during  the  months  of 
March,  April  and  May  because  of  the  thaw- 
ing of  frost,  or  rain,  the  maximum  carrying 
capacity  of  tires  on  all  vehicles  shall  be 
limited  to  one-half  the  regular  allowance 
However,  notices  to  this  effect  must  be 
posted  on  the  highway  together  with  a  copy 
of  this  section  of  the  act. 

Tlie  lirakes  with  which  the  trucks  are 
e.|uip|ii'il  must  be  of  the  friction  type  and 
iioi  tile  kind  that  will  cause  a  deadlock  on 
ihe  wheels  when  applied. 

A  fine  of  not  less  than  $2.t  or  more  th.an 
$100  for  a  first  offense  in  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  mav  be  made  and 
not  less  than  $50  and  not  more  than  $200  for 
a   second    offense. 

TTie  sheriff  of  each  county  shall  appoint 
the  county  superintendent  of  highways  or 
commissioners  of  highways  of  the  townships 
of  his  county  as  his  deputies  who  shall  en- 
force this  act. 


SENATE  PASSES  TUNNEL  BILL 

ALBANY,  N,  Y.,  March  27— The  Adler 
bill,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a 
vehicular  tunnel  from  New  York  to  New 
.lersey  and  appropriating  $1,000,000  for 
immediate  work,  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  but  few  negative  votes. 
New  York's  share  of  the  tunnel  cost  will 
be  $6,000,000,  a  like  amount  coming 
from  New  Jersey.  Governor  Smith  will 
hold  a  conference  in  New  York  City  on 
March  29  with  the  chairman  of  his  re- 
construction commission,  and  at  that 
time  the  bill  will  be  given  the  Governor 
to  either  sign  or  veto  as  a  result  of  the 
hearings  of  that  corpmission  on  the  meas- 
ure. 


GASOLINE    PRICE    WAR 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  March  27— Gaso- 
line prices  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  down 
to  12  and  13  cents  a  gal.,  retail,  as  a 
result  of  a  price-cutting  war  between 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  the  Gulf  Refin- 
ing Co.  The  Standard  Oil- Co.  is  selling 
at  l.S  cents  retail  and  11  cents  to  the 
tank  filling  stations,  while  the  Gulf  Re- 
fining Co.  is  selling  at  13  cents  retail  and 
12  cents  to  the  tank  filling  stations. 

The  gasoline  price  war  has  reached 
Baltimore  also,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
hostilities  will  be  opened  up  all  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  The  Gulf  Refining  Co.  will 
open  headquarters  in  Baltimore.  Repre- 
sentatiYes  of  the  company  have  been  in 
the  city  for  some  time,  and  a  location  is 
expected  to  be  found  shortly.  The  Gulf 
company  has  a  station  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  where  it  has  cut  the  price  1  cent 
under  the  Standard  and  other  companies 
doing  business  there.  The  price  at 
Frederick  is  23  cents  generally,  and  22 
cents  at  the  Gulf  stations.  As  yet  there 
has  been  no  cut  in  Baltimore  prices. 


Size  of  Tires   in   Inches 

Single  32  In 

2 565 

2'A 840 

3 1,125 

:iVz 


Diameter  of  Wheel  and  Carrying  Capactty 


1,190 

1.415  1.490 

4 1690  1,780 

5 2.250  2,375 

6 2.815  2,970 

7 3.3t5  3,565 

Dual 

2 1,125  1,188 

Zyi 1,676  1,775 

3 2,250  2,375 

3'A 2.825  2,975 

4 3,375  3,560 

5 4,500  4,750 

6 ; 5.625  5.940 

7 6,750  7,125 


36  In. 

625 

940 
1,250  • 
1.565 
1.875 
2.500 
3.125 
3,750 


1.250 
1,875 
2,500 
3.125 
3.750 
5.000 
6.250 
7.500 


38  In. 
660 
1190 
1,315 
1,640 
1.970 
2,625 
3,285 
3,940 

1,312 
1,975 
2,625 
3,275 
3,940 
5,250 
6.56.'-, 


40  In. 
690 
1.040 
1.375 
1,715 
2,065  ' 
2,750 
3,440 
4.125 

1.375 
2,075 
2,750 
3,425 

4,125 
5.500 
6.S75 
8.250 


42  In. 
720 
1.090 
1,440 
1,790 
2,155 
2,875 
3.595 
4,315 


1,43S 
2,175 
2.875 
3,575 
4,310 
5,750 
7,190 
8.625 


Speed. 

Miles 

per  Hour 


P.  0.  Dept.  Gets  1500 
More  War  Trucks 

Health  Dept.  Gets  1000  Trucks 
To  Be  Used  Nationally 

WASHINGTON,  1).  C,  March  1«- An 
allotment  of  1.500  motor  trucks  has  been 
arranged  for  by  the  War  Department  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  addition 
to  the  1200  which  were  recently  trans- 
ferred, as  announced  in  a  previous  issue. 
These  trucks  are  being  used  for  rural 
truck  routes  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Few  have  as  yet  been  actually 
operated,  but  plans  are  being  perfected, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  2700,  and  addi- 
tional trucks,  will  be  used  soon. 

.Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to 
supply  1000  motor  trucks  to  the  United 
-States  Health  Department,  which  will  be 
used  in  various  cities  for  the  transfer  of 
supplies. 

NEW  UNITED  STATES  TRUCK 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  March  20— The 
United  States  Motor  Truck  Co.  has  added 
a  1%-ton  truck  to  its  line.  With  the  new 
addition  the  line  comprises  capacities 
from  1'/^  to  5  tons.  This  smallest  model 
is  to  sell  for  $1,99.')  in  chassis  with  seat, 
solid  tires  and  regular  equipment.  The 
name  will  be  Model  N. 

CANADA   CONSIDERS    ROAD 
MAINTENANCE 

MONTREAL,  CAN.,  March  26— In  De- 
cember a  delegation  waited  on  the  Do- 
minion Government  representing  a  num- 
ber of  good  roads  and  motor  associations 
and  boards  of  trade,  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  announced  later  by  Hon.  Dr. 
Reid  as  the  government's  policy  for  the 
building  of  national  highways.  It  is 
probable  that  a  similar  delegation  will 
visit  Ottawa  shortly  to  present  views  on 
the  question  of  maintenance,  a  feature 
of  good  roads  quite  as  important  as  con- 
struction itself. 


NEW    TIRE    COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO,  March  18— R.  ,1.  Fire- 
stone, vice-president  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  a  new  rubber  company. 
This  company  has  already  acquired  the 
property  of  the  Standard  Tire  &  Rubber 
Mfg.  Co.  at  Willoughby.  Mr.  Firestone 
will  be  president  of  the  new  company. 
Other  officers  are:  Vice-president,  C.  A. 
McCulloch;  secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  A. 
Palmer.  Pneumatic  and  cord  tires  will 
be  manufactured.  The  plant  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  250  tires  a  day. 


PEERLESS  QUITS  MAKING  TRUCKS 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  March  18— The 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.  has  discontinued 
its  line  of  trucks  for  the  present  and  will 
devote  its  entire  energies  to  the  manu- 
facture of  passenger  cars. 
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Fenn.  Has  Large  Road 
Building  Program 

$130,000,000  to  Be  Expended 
in  the  Next  Four  Years 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  March  21— Plans 
have  now  been  completed  and  some  of 
the  contracts  have  already  been  let  for 
the  greatest  program  of  road  building 
and  maintenance  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  Within  the  next  4  years  a  total 
of  $130,000,000  will  be  spent  for  road 
work  and  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
alone  more  money  will  be  spent  than  was 
spent  in  the  last  8  years.  A  bond  issue 
of  $60,000,000  has  been  passed  by  the 
legislature,  $6,000,000  is  available  from 
State  aid  and  $12,600,000  from  other 
sources. 

The  legislature  has  just  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  automotive  registra- 
tion bill  increasing  the  license  fees  on 
all  classes  of  vehicles,  both  passenger 
and  commercial,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  will  yield  several  million  dollars 
more  in  fees  than  was  yielded  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  As  all  of  this  goes  directly 
into  the  highways  department  for  the 
rebuilding  and  maintenance  of  roads 
there  has  been  little  opposition  to  the 
raise.  The  first  draft  of  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented made  the  fee  for  heavy  commer- 
cial vehicles  too  stiff,  but  this  has  been 
revised  and  the  bill  as  amended  seems 
to  be  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  planned 
to  build  3500  miles  of  primary  road  sys- 
tem, the  State  paying  for  every  foot  of 
this.  All  primary  roads  are  to  be  con- 
structed along  permanent  lines,  and  they 
will  be  built  with  concrete  foundations. 
Contracts  were  let  yesterday  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  primary  system. 
All  new  roads  are  to  be  built  by  the  con- 
tract system  and  some  234  companies 
have  been  bidding  for  this  work.  After 
the  roads  are  completed  they  are  taken 
over  by  the  State  and  the  State  highway 
department  keeps  them  in  order.  For 
this  purpose  23  of  the  tractors  which 
were  used  last  year  to  help  farmers  open 
up  new  ground  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Department  of  Highways,  and  these 
will  be  UHcd  to  drag  the  existing  roads 
and  keep  them  in  shape. 

There  are  approximately  90,000  miles 
of  roads  of  all  sorts  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  State  is  bearing  the  entire  cost  of 
extending  the  primary  system  or  the 
roads  which  extend  clear  into  the  State 
or  connect  important  points. 

GERMAN  TRUCK   SITUATION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  17— In 
Germany,  according  to  a  consular  report, 
twenty  motor  truck  manufacturers  or- 
ganized in  191.')  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
over  motor  vehicles  released  by  the 
army  and  disposing  of  them  so  as  to 
create  the  least  disturbance  to  the  truck 
industry.  The  organization  was  knowTi 
as  the  Feldi-raftwagen  Aktien-Gesell- 
schaft,  or  Feldag. 

It    was    generally    expected    that    the 
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truck  market  would  be  flooded  after  the 
war,  but  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  for  Dec.  20,  1918, 
of  which  this  is  a  summary,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  any  im.mediate 
flooding  of  the  market,  in  view  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  repair  parts.  Even  in 
the  case  of  passenger  vehicles,  the  pres- 
ent supply,  especially  of  the  lighter 
models^  is  far  below  the  demand. 

The  Feldag  is  endeavoring  to  sell  the 
vehicles  only  after  having  put  them  in 
good  running  order.  But  as  under  the 
present  labor  conditions  repairs  require 
much  more  time  than  under  normal  con- 
ditions, and  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
storage  facilities,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  sell  limited  numbers  of  unrepaired 
vehicles. 

The  apprehended  drop  in  prices  has 
also  failed  to  materialize,  especially  in 
the  case  of  commercial  vehicles.  A  3-ton 
truck  which  sold  for  about  16,500  marks 
($3,927)  before  the  war,  and  which  may 
now  be  obtained  for  not  less  than  30,000 
marks  ($7,200),  with  tires  of  iron  and 
wood,  is  now  sold  by  the  Feldag,  after 
a  thorough  overhauling,  for  12,000 
($2,880)   to  14,000   ($3,360)   marks. 

The  fact  that  army  contracts  for  about 
10,000  trucks  are  still  outstanding  has 
also  a  steadying  effect  on  the  market. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  private  firms  find  it  difficult 
to  purchase  trucks  at  reasonable  prices. 
It  is  recalled  that  a  few  months  ago  the 
association  of  automobile  manufacturers 
decided  to  annul  all  private  orders  for 
vehicles  received  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1916, 
on  account  of  the  abnormal  increase  in 
wages  and  materials.  While  orders  are 
now  accepted  again  by  the  manufac- 
turers, the  scarcity  of  raw  materials  and 
the  general  uncertain  conditions  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  stipulate  a  de- 
livery period  of  several  years  and  to  pro- 
tect themselves  thoroughly  in  regard  to 
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prices. 

Prior  to  the  war  it  is  estimated  Ger- 
many had  probably  about  7000  to  8000 
trucks  in  use.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  most  of  them  were  taken  over  by 
the  army,  and  during  the  war  only  about 
2000  to  3000  vehicles  assigned  ,to  the 
home  forces  were  available,  partly  for 
public  and  partly  for  private  use.  An 
increase  through  return  of  army  trucks 
is  not  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  their  number  was  much  smaller  than 
it  was  generally  anticipated,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  armistice  provision  for  the 
surrender  of  5000  trucks  to  the  Entente. 

BRADLEY  LEAVES  M.  &  A.  M.  ASSN. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  March  24— L.  M. 
Bradley,  who  since  October,  1916,  has 
been  manager  of  the  Motor  and  Acces- 
sory Manufacturers'  Assn.,  has  resigned. 
Early  in  December  he  was  granted  a 
3  months'  leave  of  absence  because  of 
illness  and  immediately  left  New  York 
for  Sea  Breeze,  Fla.,  where  he  is  at  pres- 
ent. M.  L.  Hemingway,  who  about  a 
month  ago  was  appointed  assistant  mdn- 
ager,  has  been  appointed  manager.  Prior 
to  his  connection  with  the  M.  &  A.  M. 
Hemingway  was  with  the  Rubber  Assn. 
of  America. 


Meet  to  Discuss  Truck 
Bill  in  Vermont 

Discuss  Road  Conditions, Types, 
Sizes  and  Weights  of  Trucks 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  March  18— All 
parts  of  Vermont  and  several  other 
States  were  represented  at  the  public 
hearing  in  Representatives'  Hall  on  Bill 
H.  254,  the  proposed  motor  truck  law. 
The  hearing  was  held  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Highways  and  Bridges, 
with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Hardwick  presiding. 
The  discussion  broadened  into  a  general 
review  of  road  conditions,  types,  sizes, 
capacities  and  weights  of  trucks, 
strength  of  bridges  and,  most  important 
of  all,  proper  rates  for  registration. 

At  the  opening  of  the  hearing  it  was 
stated  that  the  committee  was  not  insist- 
ing on  this  bill  as  it  now  stands,  but  that 
it  had  been  drawn  up  as  a  tentative 
measure  with  the  rates  on  trucks  pur- 
posely high  so  that  ideas  could  be 
brought  out  and  a  fair  average  reached. 
Anybody  who  desired  to  do  so  was  in- 
vited to  speak  on  the  measure,  informa- 
tion being  sought. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
rates  provided  by  the  bill  are  altogether 
too  high,  but  there  was  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  how  they  should  be  ad- 
justed. 

Mr.  Witters  of  St.  Johnsbury  thought 
it  best  to  tax  passenger  cars  rather  than 
motor  trucks,  and  maintained  that  it  was. 
unfair  to  tax  a  light  truck  more  than  a 
heavy  passenger  car. 

Mr.  Fenn  of  the  National  Motor  Truck 
Committee  read  a  lengthy  article  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  value  of  the  truck, 
and  quoted  standard  requirements  for  the 
motor  truck  -which,  he  said,  had  been 
adopted  in  many  States.  He  answered 
many  questions,  as  did  Mr.  Fenner  of  the 
International  Motor  Co. 

In  regard  to  the  weight  of  trucks  to 
be  operated  on  the  roads  of  the  State, 
(commissioner  Bates  maintained  that  a 
6-ton  limit  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  it 
would  simply  be  impossible  to  build  roads 
in  Vermont  for  several  years  which  would 
stand  up  under  a  load  of  15  tons,  such  as 
had  been  suggested. 

Many  farmers  and  truck  owners  pro- 
lested  vigorously  against  the  taxation 
part  of  the  measure,  but  all  were  of  the 
opinion  that  loads  should  be  regulated 
until  proper  bridges  could  be  built.  The 
hill  will  be  redrawn  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Vermont. 

NEW    NEW   YORK    TRUCK 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  March  20— The 
New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  of  this  city,  one 
of  the  largest  builders  of  railway  air- 
brake equipment  in  the  United  States, 
will  enter  the  motor  truck  field  shortly 
with  a  G-ton  truck.  It  will  utilize  its 
plants  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  for  truck 
manufacture.  The  plants  were  built  for 
the  purpose  of  making  munitions  for  the 
United  States  Government  and  its  Allies 
during  the  war. 
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52   Makes  of  Gasoline 
Trucks  at  Phila. 

N,  Y,  Show  Is  a  Little  Larger 
— Chicago's  Slightly  Smaller 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  March  18— 
The  truck  show  at  Philadelphia  opened 
on  March  17  with  an  exhibit  of  fifty-two 
makes  of  gasoline  trucks,  showinp  l(i6 
models  and  one  electric  with  six  models. 
The  show  was  bigger  than  that  at  Chi- 
cago, where  fifty-two  makes  and  149 
vehicles  were  shown.  It  was  only  slightly 
smaller  than  the  New  York  show,  where 
fifty-eight  makes  and  161  vehicles  were 
on  exhibit.  The  trucks  exhibited  were: 
Acason,  3;  Acme,  3;  Ail-American,  1; 
Atterbury,  3;  Autocar,  5;  Bessemer,  4; 
Bethlehem,  4;  Briscoe,  1;  Brockway,  3; 
Chevrolet,  3;  Clydesdale,  4;  Day-Elder, 
5;  Dearborn,  1;  Denby,  3;  Diamond-T,  2; 
Dodge,  6;  Don-is,  4;  Duplex,  1;  F.  W.  D., 
1;  Federal,  4;  Ford,  3;  Fulton,  3;  Gramm- 
Bernstein,  3;  I.  H.  C,  4;  Keystone,  1; 
Kissel,  2;  Koehler,  1;  Maccar,  3;  Master, 
4;  Maxwell,  3;  Nash,  3;  Oldsmobile,  2; 
Oneida,  2;  Overland,  2;  Packard,  5; 
Paige,  2;  Pierce-Arrow,  3;  Rainier,  7; 
Reo,  2;  Republic,  4;  Riker,  2;  Rowe,  5; 
Sandow,  2;  Schacht,  2;  Selden,  4;  Ster- 
ling, 4;  Stewart,  6;  United  States,  3;  Velie, 
3;  Vim,  10;  Wilcox,  3;  Winther,  2.  The 
electric  was  the  C.  T.  Electric,  with  six 
models.  Five  makes  of  converters  were 
shown.  These  were  Dearborn,  Graham, 
Redden,  Smith-Form-A-Truck  and  Trux- 
ton.  Three  makes  of  trailers  were  shown, 
as  follows:  Fruehauf,  Redden  and 
Warner. 

Most  of  the  trucks  shown  have  been 
seen  at  either  the  New  York  or  Chicago 
shows,  as  there  has  been  little  new  since 
these  shows  were  held.  However,  one 
new  truck  made  its  appearance,  the  Key- 
stone, made  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  a 
2-ton  job,  largely  of  standardized  parts, 
and  sells  for  $1,795.  The  wheelbase  is 
138  in.  Such  parts  as  Fedders  radiator. 
North  American  4x4%  engine,  Borg  <!i 
Beck  clutch.  Covert  gearset,  Russel  in- 
ternal-gear rear  axle,  Timken  front  axle, 
Stromberg  carbureter,  Simms  magneto 
and  Detweiler  steering  gear  are  used. 
The  tires  are  single  solid,  32  x  4  in  front 
and  34  X  5  in  rear.  The  truck  is  really 
not  in  production  yet,  but  the  fir.st  model 
was  rushed  through  in  time  to  be  at  the 
show.  It  is  expected  that  actual  de- 
liveries will  begin  in  2  or  3  months. 

CATTLE  HAULAGE  TO  K.  C.  YARDS 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  March  22— The 
truck  traffic  into  the  Kansas  City  Stock 
Yards  from  a  district  extending  30  miles 
amounts  sometimes  to  100  loads  a  day. 
But  only  within  the  past  few  months  has 
there  been  any  general  tendency  amontr 
the  truck  owners  to  get  loads  back  tr, 
their  country  districts.  There  are  more 
than  fifty  trucks  owned  by  transfer  men 
within  the  city  limits  who  make  a  regular 
business  of  hauling  in  stock,  who  go  out 
into  the  country  to  get  it.  One  of  the 
m*n  who   does   it  is   H.   Chipp.     For   11 


years  Mr.  Chipp  has  been  hauling  with 
a  truck  and  team,  and  was  only  enabled 
thereby  to  make  one  trip  a  day,  on  which 
he  would  realize  $2  to  $2.50  for  an  8-mile 
run.  He  would  then  get  some  work 
around  the  city,  for  which  he  would  get 
about  $1.  Last  year  he  bought  a  Ford 
truck,  with  which  he  can  carry  two  to 
three  loads  a  day  at  $3  a  load  for  a 
4-mile  run  and  $4  up  to  8  miles. 

WILSON   COMPLETES  WAR  ORDERS 

DETROIT,  March  18— The  J.  C.  Wil- 
son Co.,  maker  of  the  Wilson  trucks,  has 
just  concluded  its  contract  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  is  now  on  a  peace  time 
basis.  The  last  batch  of  government 
trucks  was  shipped  direct  to  the  post- 
masters at  York,  Pa.,  and  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


PERRY  WITH  TRAILER  ASSN. 

DETROIT,  March  20  —  The  Trailer 
Mfg.  Assn.  of  America,  which  met  in 
Detroit  on  March  18,  will  shortly  inau- 
gurate an  aggressive  publicity  campaign 
to  bring  the  advantages  of  trailer 
transportation  more  prominently  be- 
fore truck  users.  Twenty  manufae- 
turers  were  represented  at  the  meeting, 
and  all  have  subscribed  to  a  publicity 
fund.  Harry  W.  Perry,  up  to  the  present 
time  with  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  elected 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion. General  offices  will  be  opened  in 
New  York  City  as  soon  as  suitable  quar- 
ters can  be  obtained. 

FORD  TRUCKS  AS  SCHOOL  BUSES 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CAN.,  March 
18 — Ten  Ford  trucks  fitted  with  bus 
bodies  have  been  purchased  at  Calgary 
for  use  in  transporting  school  children 
to  and  from  school  in  the  Ttarton  and 
Parkdale  districts,  close  to  Calgary. 


Transport    Commission 
Formed  in  Mich. 

Representatives  Chosen  From 
24  Coninties  as  Chairmen 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  March  19— 
A  meeting  was  called  in  Grand  Rapids 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  North- 
western District  Highways  Transport 
Commission  by  the  selection  of  a  county 
chairman  for  each  of  the  twenty-four 
counties  comprising  the  northwestern 
district  of  Michigan.  F.  K.  George  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  the  following  men  were 
chosen  nominees  as  county  chairmen  of 
the  counties  from  which  they  come: 

Name  of  County  Name  of  Nominee 

.Xntrim   (.'o E.    R.    Harris,   Kllswortli 

Benzie  Co ;.    F.    Hoftstetter,    Frankfort 

Charlevoix    Co.... Harry    Nichols,    Charlevoix 
Cheboygan   Co... Col.   H.   A.    Frambach,   Che- 
boygan 

Crawford  Co T.   W.   Hanson.   Grayling 

Kmmett    Co.... Judge    A.    L.    Deuel,    Harbor 
Springs 

Grand   Traverse  Co Ftank   H.   Hamilton, 

Traverse  City 

Ionia   Co M.    Chapman.    Ionia 

Kalkaska  Co I.    H.    Greacen,   Kalkaska 

Kent  Co F.    K.    George.   Grand   Rapids 

Lake  Co G.    F.    Diffing.    Baldwin 

Manistee  Co.. Richard  M.  Hoffman.  Manistee 
Mecosta  Co.. George  B.   Fairman.   Big  Rapids 

Missaukee  Co Henry  Curtis.   Jennings 

Montcalm    Co F.    E.    Ranney,    Greenville 

Muskegon   Co.. Stephen    H.    Clink,    Muskegon 

Newaygo  Co J.    B.    John,    Newaygo 

Oceana  Co Hon.   Thomas  Read,   Shelby 

Osceola   Co V.    R.    Davy,    Evart 

Otsego   Co S.    W.    Buck,   Gaylord 

Ottawa  Co. .Nathaniel  Robbins.  Grand  Haven 
Wexford  Co... Henry  W.  Knowlton.  Cadillac 
Mason  Co.... Claude  M.  Curtiss.  Ludington 
T,eeLanau  Co D.   H.   Day,  Glen  Haven 


FRUEHAUF  PRICES  GUARANTEED 

DETROIT,  March  If,— H.  C.  Fruehauf, 
general  manager  of  the  Fruehauf  Trailer 
Co.,  Detroit,  says  that  present  prices  are 
guaranteed  against  reduction  up  to  Sept. 
1.  1919. 


A  glimpse  of  part  of  the  truck  exhibition   held  In   Philadelphia 
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Iowa's  Rural  Motor  Express  Has  Accomplished 
Great  Work  in  Developing  Farm  Sections 

Official  Records  Indicate  Saving  of  One  and  a  Half  Million  Dollars  in  Road 
Transportation  of  Stock  to  Packing  Houses  Alone 


WHEN  the  question  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  organized  system  of  rural 
motor  express  was  first  considered  it  was 
more  or  less  in  the  light  of  its  capacity 
to  relieve  our  railroads  from  the  con- 
gestion brought  about  by  operating 
under  war-time  conditions.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  suggested  remedy  for  an  abnormal 
condition,  and  as  such  it  received  the 
support  and  endorsement  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  other  departments  which 
formed  part  of  the  country's  economic 
war  machine. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  the  whole  project  of  a  motor  trans- 
ported rural  express  service  was  orig- 
inally merely  a  method  of  relieving  the 
tension  brought  about  by  the  failure  of 
the  railroads  to  respond  adequately  to 
the  extra  strain  of  handling  the  excess 
freight  imposed  by  the  necessities  of 
war,  and  that  as  soon  as  peace  was  in 
sight  the  railroads  would  function  as 
before  and  the  need  for  mechanically- 
operated  highway  transport  would  cease 
automatically. 

Rural  Motor   Express   Bound   to  Grow 

However,  the  opportunity  afforded  has 
been  tried  out  thoroughly  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 
with  a  result  so  eminently  satisfactory 
to  the  farmer  and  the  truck  operator 
(assuming  that  the  service  was  con- 
ducted along  common  sense  lines)  that 
not  only  is  there  no  prospect  of  a  return 
to  the  older  conditions,  but  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  extent  of  the  rural  motor  express 
service  and  equally  important  develop- 
ments in  the  manner  in  which  this  serv- 
ice is  conducted — greater  efficiency,  lower 
operating  costs,  lower  rates  and  satis- 
factory profits. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  have  been 
failures  here  and  there,  but  invariably 
these  have  been  traceable  to  lack  of  sys- 
tem, want  of  method  in  routing,  inef- 
ficient cost  systems,  the  use  of  un- 
suitable trucks  and  a  general  failure  to 
appreciate  the  requirements  of  the  new 
form  of  road  transport  as  a  commercial 
proposition. 

Rural  Express  in  Iowa 

To  take  a  concrete  instance  of  what 
can  be  done  by  systematic  methods  of 
operating  a  rural  express  service,  an  ex- 
ample set  in  the  State  of  Iowa  affords 
an  excellent  illustration. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  West 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  operation 
of  rural  motor  express  lines.  Most  of 
the  food  products  are  grown  in  that  por- 


tion of  our  country  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  truck  operator  to  play 
his  part  in  keeping  the  rural  communi- 
ties and  faiming  sections  in  closer  con- 
tact with  the  cities  and  markets  is  very 
great. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  been  al- 
ready done  in  Iowa  by  motor  trucks  in 
the  way  of  hauling  livestock,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Highways  Transport  Com- 
mittee recently  pointed  out  that  trucks 
had  hauled  to  the  packing  houses  in  the 
State  225,600  head  of  hogs,  2.3,408  head 
of  cattle  and  61,402  head  of  sheep.     Had 


it  been  necessary  to  haul  these  by  rail- 
road 6250  cars  (or  approximately  250 
trainloads)  would  have  been  required. 
The  total  road  mileage  represented  in 
hauling  this  livestock  by  truck,  includ- 
ing the  return  trips,  is  estimated  at  no 
less  than  2,513,210  miles. 

This  livestock  was  hauled  by  farmers j[ 
owning  their  own  trucks  and  by  they 
sixty-one  trucking  companies  operating  I 
motor  trucks  in  the  State,  freight  and! 
express  being  hauled  from  the  cities  to 
small  town  merchants,  farmers,  etc.,  and! 
livestock  carried  on  return  trips. 


Cattle  of  the   more  valuable  types  are   usually  carried   singly,   as  shown   In   this   illus 
tratlon.      Livestock  for  the  packing  houses  is  transported  In  special  bodies 


uck   transportation    offers   enorni..u,   .iii  v_!  :i  jyc.   :"    _u.im     ''i-'"    ™ith    railroad   trans 
rt   in   the   case   of    poultry   and   perishable   goods   on   account   of   the   saving    In   tim 
and   absence   of   transfers 
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John   Redfeather,  a  Sioux   Indian,  operates  this  truck  and  tralier.       He    hauls    livestock    from    the    Reservation    to    Slou 
merchandise  from  the  city  back  to  the   Indian   Agency.     John   doesn't   like  photographers. 


Both  the  farmers  and  the  truck  owners 
agree  that  by  the  utilization  of  the  motor 
truck  the  amount  saved,  the  stock  shrink- 
age alone,  paid  the  cost  of  the  hauling, 
irrespective  of  the  saving  in  man-power, 
time  and  reduced  cost. 

The  secretary's  report  goes  on  to  say 
that  in  addition  to  the  livestock  trans- 
port requirements  there  are  187  trucks 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  running  on  regular 
advertised  schedules  hauling  merchan- 
dise and  farm  products.  These  trucks 
do  not  haul  any  livestock.  Revenue  is 
collected  on  574  tons  of  freight  per  day. 


equivalent  to  a  total  yearly  tonnage  of 
172,200  tons,  or  8610  carloads  (approxi- 
mately ,'544  trainloads).  Each  of  these 
187  trucks  averages  70  miles  per  day, 
making  a  total  daily  mileage  of  13,090 
miles. 

Combining  these  items  (quoting  from 
the  official  report)  trucks  have  tra,veled 
over  the  highways  6,440,210  miles,  haul- 
ing a  combined  tonnage  of  244,200  tons, 
equal  to  14,860  carloads.  In  these  items 
no  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
return  loads  of  trucks  hauling  livestock 
from    the   farm   to    the    market,    neither 
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Map  showing  the  five  routes  operated  by  the  Mason  City  Motor  Express  Co.     Under 
the   present  schedule  each  of  these   is  covered  twice  a  week. 


do  they  include  the  services  rendered  by 
the  6012  adxlitional  trucks  owned  by 
farmers  in  the  State.  These  farmers' 
trucks  are  used  to  keep  their  owners  in 
contact  with  the  nearest  town  and  mar- 
ket, and  there  are  no  records  of  the  num- 
ber of  trips,  miles  covered  or  amount  of 
tonnage  hauled. 

Analysis  of  Department's  Conclusions 

Basing  conclusions  on  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture's  dg.-' 
tailed  estimate  that  the  cost  of  hauling 
a  ton  of  freight  by  truck  costs  15  cents 
per  mile  as  against  a  cost  of  33  cents 
per  mile  where  teams  are  used,  the, f ol - 
lowing  figures  are  instructive: 

In  the  items  under  consideration  6,440,- 
210  miles  were  covered  by  truck  at  a  cost 
of  $960,031.  The  cost  by  team  would 
have  been  $2,125,269,  and  the  saving  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  trucks  was  no  less 
than  $1,519,237.  These  figures  deal  only 
with  the  operation  of  the  489  trucks  of 
which  the  HigTiways  Transport  Com- 
mittee has  a  complete  record. 

Assuming  that  the  6012  trucks  owned 
by  individual  farmers  have  hauled  as 
much  tonnage  as  the  489,  and  that  they 
have  covered  as  many  miles,  an  ultra- 
conservative  basis  of  estimate,  the  com- 
bined saving  as  between  trucks  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles  is  $2,318,475  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Time  is  also  a 
valuable  asset,  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  truck  on  the  average  travels  at  but 
three  times  the  speed  of  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle,  the  additional  saving  in  favor 
of  mechanical  road  transport  may  be 
realized. 

Work  Keduced  to  a  Science 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  review  of  the 
position  in  Iowa  from  the  widest  pos- 
sible point  of  view,  that  of  the  High- 
ways Transport  Committee.  The  report 
does  not  deal  with  the  result  of  any  in- 
dividual eflfort,  but  treats  the  subject  as 
a  whole.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  truck  operating  concerns  in  the  State 
whose  methods  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Several  of  these  have  reduced  the 
problem  of  successful  road  transport  to 
an  exact  science,  giving  full,  prompt  and 
hitherto  unobtainable  service  to  the 
farming  communities  and  at  the  same 
time  conducting  their  business  on  a  basis 
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Three  of  the   Mason   City  Co.'s  fleet  which   haul   merchandise   from   1 
products  on  return  trips.     They  maintain  service  over  a  route 


lie  c  ty  and  far 
of  92  miles. 


These  trucks,  owned   by  the   Highways   Motor  Express  Co..   haul   general   merchandise 
from  Des  Moines  to  a  number  of  small  towns  and  carry  farm  products  on  return  tnps 


which    insures    an    entirely    satisfactory 
profit. 

For     illustrative     purposes,     take     the 
i  Mason    City    Motor    Express    Co.,   which 
has  studied  the  problems  of  rural  motor 
!  express  and  evolved  a  system  which  not 
I   only    benefits    the    section    in    which    it 
I   operates   but  does  so  in  a  manner  which 
cannot    fail    to    interest    the    community 
generally  in  the  possibilities  of  the  motor 
truck,    thereby    giving   practical    demon- 
stration  daily  of  the  speed  and  reliability 
of  mechanical   road   transport.     Inciden- 
tally it  should  be  stated  that  in  the  past 
the  roads  of  Iowa  have  not  been  remark- 
I    able    for    their   excellence    and    that   the 
development  of  the  rural   motor  expres.s 
along  permanent  lines  is  expected  to  do 
much  in  helping  along  the  active  movi- 
ment  for  better  roads  in  the  State. 

Operates  on  Schedule 

The  Mason  company  operates  on  the 
five  routes  shown  on  the  accompanyintc 
map  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  trolley- 
car  company  schedules  its  daily  work. 
Reference  to  this  map  shows  that  these 
five  routes  have  Mason  City  as  a  com- 
mon center;  each  of  them  is  fifty  or 
more  miles  in  length  and.  combined,  they 
cover  all  the  smaller  market  centers  in 
a  radius  of  some  thirty  miles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  traverse  38  towns 
with  combined  populations  of  38,900. 
There  are  394  miles  of  highway  with 
1876  farms  actually  touching  them,  and 


there  are  5628  farms  extending  within 
a  mile  of  the  roads  traveled.  The  Mason 
trucks  operate  on  a  basis  of  definite 
route,  definite  time  and  definite  rates. 
A  printed  rate  sheet  tells  exactly  what 
the  cost  will  be  to  carry  a  shipment  from 


any  one  point  to  another,  and  service  is 
given  in  accordance  with  a  set  time 
schedule,  an  arrangement  which  is  all- 
important  to  the  farmer  who  is  located 
a  little  way  off  the  regular  route.  It 
is  not  denied  that  there  have  been  minor 
troubles  and  delays  in  the  operation  of 
the  system  in  severe  weather,  but  the 
farmers  have  come  to  realize  that  under 
normal  conditions  they  may  expect  the 
Mason  City  truck  on  time,  that  they  can 
rely  on  prompt  delivery  of  eggs,  butter, 
milk  and  other  perishable  products,  and 
that  not  only  do  they  save  time  but  the 
cost  is  actually  lower  than  under  the  old 
conditions. 

Roads  Need  Improvement 
Although  the  IVo-ton  trucks  used  in 
this  service  by  the  Mason  City  Co.'s  serv- 
ice operate  on  a  definite  schedule,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  it  has  always  been 
an  easy  matter  to  adhere  to  it  irrespec- 
tive of  weather  conditions.  Iowa  roads, 
when  dry,  permit  of  good  going  for 
trucks  of  limited  weight  and  moderate 
.speed,  but  conditions  are  far  different 
during  stormy  weather  when  the  dirt 
roads  become  sticky  mud  without  any 
firm  foundation. 

In  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  its 
fleet  operating  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions  the  Mason  City  Co.  kept  them 
working  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  the 
published  schedule  during  a  period  of 
continued  heavy  rain  last  fall.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  do.  despite  the  fact  that 
several  of  them  were  ditched  and  had  to 
be  hauled  out  by  teams  or  tractof-s.  Once 
or  twice  the  trucks  were  held  up  over- 
night, but  without  exception  they  got 
through  finally  and  although  the  schedule 
perforce  lapsed  for  a  day  or  two  it  was 
speedily  resumed. 

Of  course  the  answer  to  the  road  dif- 
ficulty is  found  in  Iowa's  eff'orts  to  pro- 
vide concrete  highways,  a  project  which 
is  under  active  consideration  and  for 
which  a  bond  issue  is  suggested. 
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Trucks  Haul  Hogs  from  Fort  Worth  Stockyards 
to  Farm  for  Fattening  and  Resale 

Same  Vehicles  Carry  Garbage  from  Nearby  Army  Camps  for  Hog  Feed 


IT'S  an  ill  wind  that,  no  matter  how 
bad,  does  not  blow  somebody  some 
good.  For  instance,  the  serious  drought 
prevalent  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1918  made  it  necessary  for 
the  livestock  raisers  in  those  States  to 
ship  their  cattle  and  hogs  to  market  as 
stockers  instead  of  packers.  A  stocker 
is  an  animal  which  is  under  weight  and 
which  is  shipped  to  market  with  the  idea 
of  being  bought  by  a  second  party,  taken 
out  of  the  yards  and  put  on  nearby  farms 
to  fatten  up  before  again  being  returned  ■ 
to  those  yards  for  slaughter.  A  packer, 
however,  is  an  animal  already  fattened 
and  one  which  is  purchased  for  the  pack- 
ing stockhouses  generally  surrounding 
the  stockyards  and  soon  afterward  trans- 
formed into  dressed  meat  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

The  drought  existing  in  the  States  of 
the  great  Southwest  and  the  subsequent 
inability  to  procure  feed  for  the  livestock 


was  an  ill  wind  which  made  those  stock- 
men ship  their  animals  into  the  Fort 
Worth  market  before  they  were  heavy 
enough  to  be  purchased  by  the  packing 
houses. 

It  was  this  same  ill  wind  which  enabled 
Richard  Johnson,  a  truck  owner  in  F'ort 
Worth,  to  build  up  a  paying  business  in 
buying  stockers,  transferring  them  to  his 
farm,  where  they  were  fattened  for  mar- 
ket and  later  returned  to  the  same  stock- 
yard at  which  they  were  purchased. 

Trucks  Also  Haul  Hog  Fsed 

The  use  of  trucks  for  such  work  is  not 
entirely  new,  since  it  has  been  done  for 
several  years  in  other  territories  sur- 
rounding the  stockyards  in  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  even  Omaha,  Neb. 
Mr.  Johnson,  however,  went  one  step  fur- 
ther in  this  character  of  work  and  used 
motor  trucks  not  only  to  haul  the  lean 
hogs   from    the   stockyards    to   his   farm 


and  the  fat  hogs  from  his  farm  to  the 
stockyards,- but  also  to  haul  the  garbage 
fed  to  the  hogs  from  the  nearby  army 
cantonment  at  Camp  Bowie  and  from 
two  flying  fields,  one.  Barton  Field  at 
Everman,  10  miles  south  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  the  other,  Carrouthers  Field  at  Ben- 
brook,  12  miles  west  of  Fort  Worth. 
Camp  Bowie,  a  cantonment  for  drafted 
men,  was  located  3  miles  southeast  of 
Fort  Worth.  It  was  5  miles  from  the 
nearest  camp  to  Johnson's  farm  and  a 
haul  of  10  miles  from  his  farm  to  the 
F'ort  Worth  stockyards. 

Without  the  use  of  motor  trucks  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  John- 
son to  enter  the  business  of  hauling  the 
hogs  from  the  stockyards  or  of  taking 
the  contract  for  the  disposal  of  the  garb- 
age of  the  one  cantonment  and  two  fly- 
ing fields.  With  horses  the  haul  would 
have  been  far  too  long  to  give  any  profit 
in  the  work.  By  trucks  it  permitted 
Mr.  Johnson  to  enter  a  profitable  busi- 
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The  2-ton  Federal  with  a  load  of  empty  garbage  cans  and  about  ready  to  start  back 
to  the  camp  from  which  the  loaded  cans  were  picked  up.  The  chains  between  the 
side    stakes    keep   the   cans    in    place    and    yet    permit   of    easy    loading    and    unloading 


ness  and  to  keep  his  trucks  going  with 
full  loads  practically  all  of  the  time.  If 
they  were  not  hauling  hogs  to  and  from 
the  stockyards,  they  were  employed  in 
bringing  the  full  cans  of  garbage  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  camps  or  in  re- 
turning the  empty  garbage  cans.  Ex- 
cept for  the  hire  of  the  farm  on  which 
the  hogs  were  fattened,  Mr.  Johnson's 
business  was  entirely  dependent  on  trans- 
portation. It  is  but  another  example  of 
many  in  which  motor  trucks  have  per- 
mitted owners  to  enter  new  kinds  of 
profitable  business. 

Forty  Stockers  in  a  2-Ton  Load 

Before  entering  the  hog  business  and 
before  taking  the  contracts  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  garbage  from  the  three  army 
camps  which  were  made  possible  entirely 
by  the  use  of  trucks,  Johnson  owned 
only  two  trucks,  whereas  now  he  employs 
five.  The  present  fleet  includes  two  2-ton 
Wichitas  bought  3  years  ago;  one  Fed- 
eral second-hand  2-tonner  purchased 
about  18  months  ago;  a  converted  Ford 
passenger  car  made  into  a  truck  by 
means  of  a  Redden  attachment,  and  a 
lV4-ton  Republic.  When  the  camps  were 
full,  one  of  the  Wichitas  and  one  of  the 
Federals  were  employed  to  haul  the 
garbage  from  the  camps  to  the  Johnson 
farm  and  to  take  the  empty  cans  back. 
Each  of  the  truck  bodies  has  a  tin-lined 
platform  and  is  furnished  with  remov- 
able side  stakes,  which  are  kept  in  place 
when  hogs  are  hauled  and  removed  for 
moving  the  cans  of  garbage:  From 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  cans  of  garbage 
are  carried  to  a  load  on  each  2-ton 
truck.  From  twenty  to  twenty-two  fat 
hogs  can  be  carried  on  each  2-ton  truck 
and  about  forty  stockers. 

Had  1700  Hogs  at  One  Time 

At  one  time  Johnson  had  as  many  as 
1700  hogs  on  his  farm  at  once.  At  the 
present  writing  he  has  about  1000.  The 
hogs    weigh    from    70    to    80    lb.    apiece 


when  bought  at  the  Fort  Worth  stock- 
yards. They  are  kept  on  Johnson's  farm 
from  60  to  100  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  weigh  about  200  lb.  apiece. 

At  the  stockyards  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  are  provided  by  means  of 
a  new  type  of  swinging  platform  not 
previously  described  in  The  Commercial 
Vehicle.  The  outfit  is  shown  in  detail 
at  the  bottom  of  page  20  and  the  method 
of  use  at  the  bottom  of  page  21.  As 
shown,  the  unloading  platform  consists 
of  two  parts  a  fixed  inclined  chute  at 
the  edge  of  the  stockyard  pens  and  a 
horizontal  revolving  platform  which  is 
swung  around  in  back  of  the  truck  after 
the  latter  has  been  driven  up  parallel 
with  the  side  of  the  pens. 

The  design  is  unusual  in  that  the 
swinging  member  is  not  pivoted  to  one 
of  the  posts  at  the  entrance  to  the  in- 
clined runway  but  instead  is  pivoted  at 
a  point  approximately  10  ft.  in  front  of 


the  chute.  The  revolving  horizontal 
member  of  the  device  is  mounted  on  a 
triangular-shaped  framework  pivoted  at 
its  outer  end  or  apex  and  fitted  with  two 
metal  wheels  at  the  base  of  the  trian- 
gular framework.  The  two  wheels  serve 
to  move  the  entire  framework  about  its 
pivot  so  that  when  it  is  swung  around 
in  back  of  the  truck  the  horizontal  plat- 
form carried  on  the  triangular-shaped 
framework  forms  a  continuous  passage- 
way for  the  animals  from  the  truck  body 
down  the  inclined  runway  into  the  yard 
catch  pens.  The  two  metal  wheels  run 
on  the  ground  and  serve  to  support  the 
greater  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  mov- 
able member  and  the  hogs  when  passing 
over  it.  The  pivot  end  is  several 
feet  beyond  the  end  of  the  fence  built 
around  the  horizontal  platform  and  so 
carries  little  of  the  weight  with  a  view 
to  making  the  entire  unit  easy  to  move. 
Of  course,  the  idea  behind  the  design 
of  this  type  of  platform  is  to  eliminate 
damage  to  the  unloading  chute  or  to  the 
truck  tailgate  which  might  be  occasioned 
if  each  truck  had  to  back  up  to  the  plat- 
form in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Johnson  has  provided  a  simple  inclined 
chute  with  side-guard  fences  at  his  farm. 
The  top  or  highest  point  of  the  runway 
is  exactly  level  with  the  floor  of  the  truck 
body,  so  that  the  hogs  can  be  directly 
loaded  into  the  inclosures  on  the  farm  b/ 
simply  driving  them  down  the  chute. 

Fort  Worth  Drive-Out  Figures 

While  Johnson  perhaps  hauls  more 
hogs  in  and  out  of  the  Fort  Worth  stock- 
yards than  any  other  man,  considerable 
movement  of  hogs  by  means  of  trucks 
occurred  during  1916,  1917  and  1918. 
During  1917  a  total  of  38,658  hogs  were 
driven  into  the  yards  as  compared  with 
only  23,142  during  1916.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  15,516  for  1917  as  compared 
with  1916,  or  a  gain  of  approximately 
67  per  cent.  In  1917  a  total  of  1659 
hogs  were  driven  out  of  the  yards  as 
compared  with  1283  during  1916,  an  in- 
crease of  376  animals,  or  a  gain  of  only 
30  per  cent. 


The   livestock   I'j  ,       ■:;     "J    n  ■■  i".i.i  "  'j ' ''      '  ■"  '     ^-  ■  ■"  '  " 

outside   pivot   and   the   wheels  to   swing   the   platform   clear  to   allov 
up  parallel  with  the  fixed   inclined  chute 
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Bad  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnson's 
farm,  which  is  10  miles  from  the  stock- 
yards, is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
truck  maintenance.  He  has  found  that 
the  bad  roads  do  more  damage  to  the 
trucks  when  they  are  running  empty 
than  when  fully  loaded.  All  of  the  trucks 
are  mounted  on  solid  tires. 

Son   Keeps   Trucks   in   Repair 

Johnson's  son  keeps  the  trucks  in  run- 
ning order,  and  while  the  condition  of 
the  vehicles,  as  disclosed  by  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  is  not  especially 
favorable,  he  has  found  that  his  son  can 
keep  them  in  better  repair  than  if  the 
work  is  intrusted  to  the  driver  of  each 
truck.  The  illustrations  show  engine 
hoods  missing  or  loose  and  fenders  bent 
out  of  shape  and  the  vehicles  in  a  gen- 
erally dirty  condition.  While  of  course  it 
is  not  possible  to  say  that  the  running 
mechanism  is  in  the  same  state  of  re- 
pair, carelessness  in  outside  appearance 
is  generally  a  good  indication  of  a  sim- 


unloading  because  it  saves  the  truck's  time 

ilar  condition  of  the  running  parts. 
However,  the  trucks  have  furnished  a 
very  satisfactory  service.  No  doubt  if 
the  trucks  were  in  better  shape  outward- 
ly, the  drivers  would  be  inclined  to  take 
more  care  in  their  operation  so  that  even 
better  service  could  be  expected. 

Careless  driving  is  responsible  for 
much  of  Johnson's  troubles  in  the  way 
of  maintenance  and  the  driver  problem 
is  one  of  equal  importance  with  that  of 
bad  roads.  The  drivers  are  paid  $3  a 
day  and  work  from  7  to  10  hours  daily 
with  an  average  working  time  of  between 
7  and  8  hours. 

Johnson  estimates  that  each  of  his. 
2-ton  trucks  costs  on  an  average  of  $10 
a  day  for  operating  expenses  only,  not  in- 
cluding interest,  insurance, depreciation  or 
overhead.  The  $10  a  day  charge  includes 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  $3  a  day  for  the 
driver  and  for  repairs.  The  trucks  aver- 
age from  25  to  35  miles  a  day,  although 
on  some  occasions  two  trips  have  been 
made   a   day   from    Camp    Bowie   to   the 


One  of  the  Wichitas  unloading  hogs  over  the  swinging  platform 
inclined  chute  into  the  stockyard  pens 


nd  thence  dov 


inclined  chute  for  loading 


farm,  carrying  between  forty  and  forty- 
four  cans  of  garbage  for  the  two  trips. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  top 
of  page  20,  the  cans  are  stacked  in  the 
truck  body  on  one  level  directly  on  the 
body  floor.  Side  stakes  with  chains  be- 
tween each  stake  are  employed.  These 
serve  to  kedp  the  cans  from  jolting  off 
the  bodies  while  running  over  the  rough 
country  roads  but  may  be  unhooked  to 
permit  easy  loading  and  unloading. 

Rail  Congestion  Forces   Use  of 
Motor  Truck 

Before  Johnson  began  hauling  hogs  to  j 
and  from  the  Fort  Worth  stockyards  ex- 
clusively by  trucks,  he  raised  some  few 
hogs  each  year.  These  were  driven  over 
the  roads  in  horse  wagons  to  the  Ben- 
brook  station  2  miles  from  his  farm. 
When  the  war  broke  out  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  cars  spotted  at 
the  cattle  chutes  at  the  Benbrook  sta- 
tion without  serious  delays.  Sometimes 
a  car  would  be  spotted  2  or  3  days  afterj 
the  date  on  which  it  was  ordered  and  in| 
other  cases  it  would  be  more  than  a 
week. 

As  a  result  the  hogs  had  to  be  held 
on  the  farm  for  longer  periods  and  in 
some  cases  the  market  price  paid  at  the 
yard  had  dropped  several  cents  a  pound 
in  the  interim.  This  of  course  meant  a 
loss  to  Johnson.  For  example,  if  he  was 
shipping  twenty  hogs,  each  weighing 
200  lb.,  a  price  drop  of  1  cent  a  pound 
would  mean  a  loss  of  $40  on  the  ship- 
ment. Besides  that  loss,  the  shrinkage 
when  shipped  by  railroad  is  greater  than 
by  motor  trucks  on  account  of  the  severe 
jolting  which  the  hogs  receive  during 
the  making  up  of  the  livestock  train  and 
at  each  time  that  the  train  stops.  Even 
though  the  cost  of  hauling  hogs  by  trucks 
is  greater  than  by  rail  considering  the 
100-lb.  rate,  the  saving  effected  by  the/ 
quick  truck  delivery  and  the  decreased! 
amount  of  shrinkage  in  the  end  makes( 
the  truck  transportation  more  economical  \ 
and  more  certain. 
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GETTING  BUSINESS 

for  the  Motor  Truckman 


JJ 


T.     D.     Pratt,    right,    and     H'.     J.     Thompson,    left,    respectively     the     executive     and    salesman 
of   a   new    type   of   sitcccssful    bureau   to   get   work  for   the    motor   truckman    with    a   small   fleet 

New  Bureau  Self-Supporting — May  Develop  Into  Agency  to  Work 
Out   the    Transportation    Problems  of  All  Classes  of  Shippers 


WHAT  gives  promise  of  being  Jhe 
eventual  solution  of  the  Return 
Loads  Bureau  problem  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  Motor  Truck  Assn.  of  America 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  a  business-get- 
ting bureau  for  motor  truckmen  and  one 
which  is  self-supporting  and  therefore 
can  be  expected  to  endure  just  .so  long  as 
it  continues  to  function  by  getting  return 
loads  or  other  work  for  motor  truckmen 
having  idle  vehicles.  The  bureau  is  called 
the  Motor  Truckmen's  Division  of  the 
association  and  has  been  in  existence  for 
5  months. 

It  gives  promise  of  developing  into  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  motor  truck  ac- 
tivities— that  of  a  consulting  transporta- 
tion agency  which  will  handle  the  trans- 
port  problem   of  all   classes  of   shippers 


of  goods  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  cdiisulting  efficiency  engineering  con- 
cerns go  into  a  factory  and  point  out 
weaknesses  in  design,  production  or  sale 
and  of  then  seeing  that  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  overcome  these  weaknesses 
are  carried  out.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
phase  in  the  business  of  operating  motor 
trucks  for  hire  or  on  a  contract  basis. 
It  is  of  special  importance  and  benefit 
to  the  owner  of  a  small  number  of  trucks 
who  is  less  a  business  man  than  a  true'; 
operator  and  who  is  often  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  getting  new  busi- 
ness, of  setting  a  price  on  the  work  and 
of  then  carrying  out  that  work  in  the 
manner  which  will  insure  him  a  maxi- 
mum profit. 

The    work    already    performed    by    the 


bureau  has  shown  conclusively  that  the 
average  owner  of  a  small  fleet  of  trucks 
hired  out  to  do  haulage  on  a  piece  or 
contract  basis  is  a  very  poor  business- 
man. It  has  also  shown  that  he  very 
often  allows  his  business  to  run  in  ruts 
of  horse-wagon  practice.  In  many  cases 
he  does  not  show  even  ordinary  initiative 
in  attempting  to  get  the  operation  of  his 
motor  trucks  out  of  the  horse-wagon 
methods  of  doing  business.  As  a  result, 
his  trucks,  which  are  in  themselves  ef- 
ficient vehicles,  are  not  employed  so  as 
to  bring  the  greatest  profits  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

It  is  this  lack  of  business  judgment 
and  initiative  in  working  out  new 
methods  of  truck  operation  or  of  loading 
or    unloading    facilities    to    increase    the 
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truck's  efficiency  which  the  bureau  is  now 
furnishing  to  members  of  the  association 
who  have  idle  vehicles. 

It  is  perhaps  wise  in  describing  the 
iiew  bureau  to  begin  at  the  beginning  in 
order  that  associations  of  motor  truck 
owners  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
may  understand  the  successive  steps  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  and 
thereby  be  able  to  put  a  similar  plan  into 
effect  for  their  own  good. 

VVhy  Old  Bureaus  Died 

In  this  respect  it  is  also  wise  to  go  back 
to  the  establishment  of  the  first  state- 
wide Return  Loads  Bureaus  in  Connec- 
ticut in  the  fall  of  1917  and  the  spring 
of  1918,  as  described  in  great  detail,  with 
the  actual  methods  of  formation  in  The 
CoMMERci.^L  Vehicle  for  March  1  1918, 
and  in  many  subsequent  issues.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Return  Loads 
Bureaus  were  formed  first  in  Connecticut 
to  get  the  great  volume  of  ammunition 
manufactured  in  New  England  and  par- 
ticularly Connecticut  to  the  overseas 
shipping  docks  in  New  York  when  the 
embargoes  placed  on  the  railroad  lines 
leading  into  New  York  made  it  impos- 
sible to  send  the  shipments  by  rail.  There 
was  no  other  way  to  get  these  shipments 
through  except  by  the  use  of  the  roads 
and  motor  trucks,  and  trucks  were  there- 
fore employed.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  a  great  economic  waste  existed  in 
the  operation  of  a  large  number  of  truck.-; 
carrying  loads  in  one  direction  only  anil 
then  returning  empty. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  was  quick  to 
realize  this  situation,  and  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  formed  so-called 
Return  Loads  Bureaus  at  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  fifteen  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  throughout  the  State. 

The  idea  was  of  course  a  good  one  and 
spread  rapidly  in  the  other  States  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  where  the  railroad 
congestion  was  greatest  and  eventually 
through  the  central  and  even  the  far 
west  States. 

Many  of  the  bureaus  thus  formed  were 
merely  paper  organizations  which  did 
little  if  any  real  work.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  Connecticut,  where, 
as  told  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  of 
June  1.5,  1918,  only  two  or  three  of  the 
entire  fifteen  bureaus  really  functioned 
properly  except  in  spasmodic  periods. 

A  Bureau  That  Is  Self-Supporting 

The  bureau  of  the  Motor  Truck  Asso- 
ciation differs  from  all  of  the  previous 
types  of  Return  Loads  Bureaus  as  con- 
ducted by  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  that 
while  the  latter  were  not  self-supporting, 
that  of  the  Motor  Truck  Association 
stands  on  its  own  feet,  receiving  an  in- 
I  come  for  the  work  performed.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Return  Loads 
Bureaus  were  established  on  the  basis  of  ■ 
a  patriotic  appeal  to  help  win  the  war. 
Money  for  their  operation  was  in  most 
cases  secured  from  state  or  govern- 
ment funds  provided  for  war  w'ork  and 
in  some  small  number  of  cases  by  con- 
tributions from  motor  truckmen  and 
from  shippers,  both  of  which  classes  re- 
ceive a  direct  benefit  by  obtaining  busi- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  truckmen  and  of 


finding  truckmen  to  carry  the  goods  in 
the  case  of  the  shippers. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  this  patriotic 
appeal  no  longer  holds  good,  so  that 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  public- 
spirited  organizations  cannot  be  expected 
to  carry  on  a  work  which  benefits  them 
only  indirectly. 

As  a  result,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
bureaus  began  to  lag  in  their  work  dui-- 
ing  the  latter  part  of  1918,  and  at  tlic 
present  time  practically  all  of  them  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  bureaus  capable  of 
accomplishing  real  work. 

While  it  was  evident  in  New  York  that 
there  was  much  truck  work  to  be  done 
and  return  loads  to  be  secured,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
type  of  Return  Loads  Bureau  was  not 
capable  of  getting  the  work  or  securing 
the  return  loads  because  of  the  type  of 
men  in  charge  of  the  work  and  because 
the  bureau  was  no^  self-supporting  in 
that  its  income  was  not  in  excess  of  the 
money  expended  in  carrying  on  its  work. 

How  Bureau  Was  Started 

Then,  again,  the  previous  type  of 
bureau  in  many  cases  called  upon  the 
Motor  Truck  Association  in  New  York 
to  supply  it  with  data  which  the  truck 
organization  was  much  more  familiar 
with  than  the  Return  Loads  Bureau.  It 
was  found  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
truck  rates  was  becoming  prevalent  in 
the  city  due  to  the  very  facts  enumerated 
above  of  the  poor  business  sense  of  the 
average  truckman;  of  his  inability  to  get 
new  work  on  a  fair  margin  of  profit  and 
to  then  manipulate  his  trucks  so  that 
they  could  compete  pi-ofitably  with  any 
other  means  of  transportation. 

With  the  end  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce type  of  Return  Loads  Bureau  in 
sight,  Theodore  D.  Pratt,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Motor  Truck  Association, 
which  is  composed  largely  of  motor  truck 
owTiers  and  operators,  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  members  of  his  asso- 
ciation by  taking  up  the  Return  Loads 
Bureau  idea  where  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  left  off.  It  was  evident  that 
the  bureau  must  pay  for  itself  and  that 
the  motor  truckmen  securing  the  busi- 
ness through  the  bureau  should  pay  for 
its  operation  and  maintenance,  since  they 
were  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing. 

-Accordingly  more  than  a  dozen  truck 
owners  doing  public  hauling  were  called 
together  to  discuss  the  problem  and  de- 
cide upon  ways  and  means  to  make  the 
bureau  a  self-supporting  one.  One  of  the 
truckmen  put  up  $150  in  cash  to  try  out 
the  idea,  and  three  others  $150  each,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  $600.  This  money  was  put 
into  a  fund  to  hire  a  high-class  sales- 
man, who  was  employed  during  the  next 
4  weeks  to  visit  other  public  truckmen 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  to  the  fund. 
An  additional  $450  was  collected,  there 
being  seven  subscribers  in  all. 

This  fund  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
bureau.  Here  it  might  be  well  to  state 
the  qualifications  fosnd  necessary  in  the 
type  of  salesman  selected  and  to  point 
out  the  dual  working  force  of  the  bureau, 
which  consists  of  T.  D.  Pratt,  the  execu- 


tive secretary  of  the  association,  and  W. 
J.  Thompson,  the  salesman.  Mr.  Pratt 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  motor  trucks 
which  has  qualified  him  to  be  the  operat- 
ing head  of  the  bureau  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties.  This  experience  has  en- 
abled him  to  suggest  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  work  secured  by  the  sales- 
man can  be  carried  out  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient manner.  He  is  the  executive  or 
planner  who  assists  the  truckmen  in  the 
actual  completion  of  the  work  turned 
over  to  them. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  the  salesman  who 
gets  the  business,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Pratt  turns  it  over  to  truck  owners 
of  the  association  who  have  been  found 
reliable.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  charge 
has  been  made  against  the  bureau  for 
Mr.  Pratt's  services,  although  this  may 
have  to  be  done  if  the  work  develops,  as 
now  seems  probable,  so  that  it  takes  a 
larger  percentage  of  his  time  from  his 
secretarial  duties. 

Other  associations  not  so  well  fortified 
by  having  a  man  of  Mr.  Pratt's  ability 
to  assist  in  the  work  might  find  it  well 
to  employ  only  one  man  to  run  the  bu- 
reau, selecting  him  from  among  the  class 
who  know  motor  truck  operating  condi- 
tions and  who,  in  addition,  might  be  de- 
veloped into  good  salesmen.  Perhaps  a 
type  of  man  who  has  previously  obtained 
freight  business  for  the  railroads  or  in- 
terurban  trolley  companies  and  well  qual- 
ified as  a  salesman  might  with  some  lit- 
tle study  become  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  motor  trucks  and  thereby  be  able 
to  point  out  how  to  operate  them  after 
he  had  secured  the  business  for  the  truck 
owner.  In  any  event,  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  work  must  know  how  to  sell  motor 
truck  transportation  and  then  how  to  ad- 
vise the  owners  to  whom  he  turns  over 
the  business  as  to  how  to  make  the  most 
money  out  of  it. 

After  the  proper  type  of  man  has  been 
secured,  the  next  steps  include,  in  order, 
the  method  of  getting  business;  the 
method  of  turning  it  over  to  truckmen; 
the  method  of  seeing  the  work  through, 
and  the  method  of  payment. 

How    Bureau    Works 

As  soon  as  the  establishment  of  the 
bureau  has  been  made  knowm  among 
shippers  and  truckmen,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  many  telephone  calls  on  the 
part  of  shippers  for  trucks  to  do  work 
and  on  the  part  of  truckmen  asking  for 
work  to  do.  As  worked  out  by  the  Motor 
Truck  .Association,  calls  of  this  kind  are 
immediately  followed  up  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son going  out  and  looking  over  the 
ground.  For  instance,  if  the  shipper  re- 
quests certain  work  to  be  done,  Mr. 
Thompson  will  go  to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, make  note  of  the  loading  and  un- 
loading conditions  and  similar  facilities 
at  the  other  end  of  the  route.  He  will 
decide  what  size  of  trucks  is  best  adapted 
to  do  the  work  and  will  then  estimate 
the  cost  of  doing  the  work  with  the 
facilities  existing  or  perhaps  point  out 
how   those   facilities   can   be   bettered   so 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Dirty  Waste  and  Oil 
Turned  Into  Cash — 
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Five-Story  Garage  of  Peter  Doelger  Brewing  Co. 

This  structure  is  85  by  100  ft.  and  built  of  brick  and  concrete. 

There  are  two  11-ft.  doors  and  an  elevator,  11  by  24,  rmts  to  the 

fifth  floor.    Electricity  runs  from  the  company's  generators  and 

it  also  uses  its  own  distilled  water  for  battery  charging 


HOW  would  you  like  to  have  to  maintain  eleven  foreign 
trucks  for  5  years  without  a  chance  of  procuring  any 
ready-made  spare  parts? 

This  is  what  the  Peter  Doelger  Brewing  Co.,  New  York, 
has  had  to  do  with  its  Benz-Gaggenau  trucks,  since  1914. 
The  company  bought  the  trucks  in  1911,  and  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  managed  to  get  parts,  but  when  the  war 
started  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  more  from  Germany. 

While,  of  course,  the  average  American  truck  owner  does 
not  have  to  maintain  foreign-made  trucks,  the  system  of 
maintenance  worked  out  by  the  Doelger  company  and  the 
many  short-cuts  devised  to  save  time  and  money  are  of 
vital  interest  to  any  truck  owner.  They  can  be  applied  by 
the  owner  of  a  small  number  of  trucks  as  well  as  the  large 
fleet  owner  because  they  are  based  upon  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  hold  good  if  one  or  twenty-one  trucks  are 
maintained. 

One  of  the  first  problems  was  the  standardizing  of  the  parts 
according  to  American  practice  in  order  to  get  quick  deliv- 
eries. Another  problem  was  the  maintenance  of  its  fleet  of 
trucks  at  a  minimum  cost  as  well  as  keeping  them  in  good 
running  condition.  In  addition  to  the  eleven  6-ton  Benz- 
Gaggenau  trucks,  the  fleet  consists  of  one  3-ton  Universal; 
twenty-seven  5-ton  G.  V.  electrics;  eight  .3% -ton  G.  V.  elec- 
trics; one  %-ton  G.  V.  electric  with  dump  body,  and  a 
1903  G.  V.  5-tonner.     The  good  maintenance  work  done  on 


these  trucks  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  fleet  is  now  running  with  the  exception  of 
one  Benz-Gaggenau  truck  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Since  then  the  company  has  added  six 
6-ton  G.  V.  Mercedes  gasoline  trucks,  a  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  and  fifteen  Fords  for  salesmen, 
collectors,  etc. 

The  company  maintains  its  trucks  in  two  sepa- 
rate departments,  the  gasoline  trucks  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  foreman  and  the  electrics  under  another.  The 
gasoline  foreman  has  under  him  in  the  day  shift  five  men  aiid 
in  the  night  shift  two  men.  The  electric  foreman's  day  shift 
includes  two  men  and  the  night  shift,  four  men.  The  company 
has  so  arranged  its  shifts  that  they  will  overlap,  giving  a 
chance  for  interchange  of  reports  on  the  work. 

Both  classes  of  trucks  are  maintained  in  the  company's 
own  two-story  brick  and  concrete  garage,  85  by  100  ft., 
which  was  erected  in  1910  for  the  storage  and  repair  of  the 
electrics,  at  that  time  the  only  power-driven  vehicles  being 
used  by  the  company.  The  next  year  three  more  stories 
were  added  to  care  for  the  gasoline  trucks.  The  building 
is  located  on  the  plant  ground.^;  back  of  the  offices  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  keg  department.  The  first  floor  is  used  en- 
tirely for  the  maintenance  of  the  electric  trucks  and  bat- 
teries; the  second  for  storing  both  the  electrics  and  gasoline 
trucks;  the  third,  for  gasoline  trucks  and  passenger  cars;  the 
fourth,  for  outside  rental;  and  the  fifth  for  repairs.  The 
eight  supporting  columns  on  the  first  floor  house  two  charging 
lines  each,  besides  portable  lamp  connections  and  suflScient 
water  facilities.  This  charging  system  is  carried  to  the 
second  floor,  where  but  ten  trucks  can  be  charged  at  one 
time.  There  are  two  wide  11-ft.  entrances  to  the  garage,  one 
in  the  front  and  another  at  the  rear  of  the  right  side.  The 
latter  entrance  is  used  by  the  trucks  which  have  unloaded  at 
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ihe  keg  department  just  opposite.     An  elevator,  11  by  24  ft., 
at  the  back  of  the  building,  runs  to  the  fifth  floor. 

In  maintaining  its  trucks,  the  Doelger  company  has  worked 
out  several  very  ingenious  mechanical  short-cuts  which  are 
shown  on  this  and  the  other  pages  of  this  article.  These  in- 
clude a  method  for  preventing  the  breakage  of  windshield 
glasses;  hand  trucks  for  moving  tools  about  the  garage  and 
means  for  reclaiming  dirty  waste  and  of  saving  oil  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  down  the  sewer  drains. 

Eliminating  Broken  Windshields 

A  practical  solution  for  broken  windshields  has  been  found 
by  bracing  the  shields  from  the  chassis  frame  instead  of 
from  the  roof.  It  was  found  that  the  vibration  and  swing- 
ing of  the  roofs  was  responsible  for  the  damaged  windshields 
and,  as  a  result,  they  are  now  made  separately.  Instead  of 
connecting  with  the  roof,  the  windshield  now  runs  to  within 
2  ft.  of  it  as  shown  on  page  25.  A  flexible  leather  cover 
reaches  from  the  windshield  to  the  roof.         > 

The  company  has  found  it  advantageous  to  have  its  cylin- 
der boring,  axle  repairing,  and  such  big  work  done  outside  of 
its  own  shop.  Though  it  has  machine  shop  facilities  and 
other  means  at  its  disposal  for  this  work,  quicker  deliveries 
may  be  had  from  the  outside,  because  of  the  almost  continuous 
need  for  these  facilities  by  the  brewery  department.  On  the 
other  hand,  once  an  improvement  is  made  or  a  part  ordered, 
enough  are  purchased  to  last  the  company  for  some  time. 
One  rule  of  the  company  is  that  parts  must  not  be  scrapped 
until  they  are  absolutely  useless.  Due  to  the  interchange- 
ability  of  parts  in  the  eleven  Benz-Gaggenaus,  there  is  much 
opportunity  for  the  substitution  of  completely  worn  out  parts 
by  but  slightly  worn  ones,  which  have  been  laid  aside  for 
such  emergencies. 

A  number  of  time  and  labor  saving  innovations  have  been 
installed  by  the  company  in  its  garage.  Besides  the  charging 
facilities,  portable  lights  and  water  system,  mentioned  above, 
the  company  has  established  a  unique  method  of  filling  its 
oil  tanks  by  gravity.  The  tanks  are  on  the  third  floor  and 
filled  from  the  fourth  floor  by  means  of  a  pipe  led  from  a 
funnel,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  26.  A  runway  is 
built   over  this  funnel   so   that  a  barrel   of  oil   may  be   run 


Windshield  Braciii<>-  Eliminates  Damage 
from   Vibration 

It  was  found  that  the  vibration  and  swinging  of  the 
roofs  of  the  trucks  damaged  the  windshields  and,  os  a 
result,  the  windshields  are  now  separate.  Instead  of 
attaching  to  the  roof,  they  are  now  braced  by  sup- 
ports from  the  dash  to  the  frame  and  run  to  within 
2  /(.  of  the  roof.  A  leather  cover  reaches  from  the 
windshield  to  the  roof 

over  it  and  the  oil  allowed  to  run  down  through  the  pipe.. 
This  saves  time  by  keeping  the  barrels  off  the  garage  floor 
and  saves  money  by  eliminating  waste  oil  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining   pumps   for   filling   the   tanks.      Only   two   labor 


(OVER  CLAMPi 


STEAM    OUT 
PERFORATIOMS 


Steam  Washing  Machine  Which  Cleans  Waste  and  Rags  and  S;i\  r>  Oil 

Instead  of  throwing  away  all  dirty  waste  and  cloths,  they  are  thrown  into  a  vat  which  is  whirled  by  steam, 

pressing   against  fins.     At  the  same  time,  this  steam    escapes    through   the   perforations   into    the    vat   and 

washes  the  waste.     All  oil  is  collected  from  the  drain-pipe  and  filtered 
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Soap  Barrel  Mounted  on  a  Four-Wlieeled  Swi^•el-Castor  Truck 

All  need  of  rolling  cuvibersome   barrels   by   hand  is   obviated  with  this  truck.     Time  is  saved  by  the  above 
method  of  portable  lighting  and  soap  carrying  when  the  vehicles  are  being  washed  at  night.     The  wringer 

is  for  chamois  cloths 


operations  are  necessary,  that  of  rolling  the  full  barrel  onto 
the  stand,  opening  the  bung  and  removing  the  empty  barrel. 

Another  time-and-labor  saver  is  a  barrel  mounted  on  a 
four-wheel  swivel-castor  truck.  The  barrel  is  used  for  con- 
veying soap  and  water  around  to  the  trucks  when  being 
washed.  This  truck  may  also  be  used  expeditiously  for  car- 
rying other  loads.  Mounted  on  the  soap  barrel  is  a  clothes 
wringer  for  wringing  chamois  cloths.  The  water  from  these 
chamois  cloths  tend  to  keep  the  soap  in  a  proper  solution. 

A  saving  on  the  purchases  of  new  waste  is  made  by  the 
company  through  the  use  of  a  steam  washing  machine,  made 
by  the  Oil  &  Waste  Saving  Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  machine  in  the 
process  of  receiving  waste  to  be  washed.  The  waste  i.s  put 


in  a  vat  whose  sides  are  perforated  so  that  the  steam,  which 
is  also  used  to  whirl  the  vat  by  means  of  fins  on  the  out- 
side, may  escape  through  and  wash  the  waste.  Any  light 
oil  or  dirt  is  taken  completely  out  of  the  waste  or  rags.  All 
of  the  water  and  oil  is  run  out  of  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  and 
from  there  out  to  the  sewer.  If  the  waste  is  particularly 
oily,  the  oil  is  collected  in  a  pail  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  and 
then  filtered.  ^ 

The  company  also  uses  an  oil  separator  for  reclaiming  oil 
from  the  floor  washings.  It  is  claimed  that  the  savings  for 
a  month  average  about  three  barrels.  The  separator  operates 
on  the  same  principle  as  most  other  types,  in  that  the  oil, 
being  lighter  than  water,  will  float  on  the  top  of  the  water 
and  will  drain  off  through  a  pipe  leading  to  an  oil  chamber. 


Method  of  Filling  Oil  Tanks  in  Doelger  Brewing  Co.'s  Garage 

The  rolling  of  the  barrel  onto  the  stand,  the  opening  of  the  bung  and  the  removal  of  the  empty  barrel  are 
the  only  labor  operations  necessary  in  this  method  of  filling  by  gravity.     No  oil  is  wasted  and  the  cost  of 

»iaintaining  pMmi)S  is  eliminated 
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Repairshop  of  the  Peter  Doeli^er  Brewing  ('o.,  on  Fifth  Floor  of  (larage        ^ 

hi  order  to  avoid  confu.-iio,L.  all  of  the  heavy  repair  work  has  been  concentrated  on  one  floor.  Sections 
have  been  set  aside  for  maintemince  on  the  electric  and  the  gasoline  trucks,  and  a  blacksmith  shop  takes 
care  of  all  forging,  bending,  etc.  The  equipment  for  tearing  doivn  the  trucks  is  complete,  including 
a  portable  crane  as  ivell  as  an  overhead  pulley  run  on  a  trolley.  The  latter  is  used  mainly  for  lifting 
the   electric    vehicle   bodies.     Five   skylights   give  excellent  lighting 


Getting  Business  for  the  Motor  Truckman 


that  the  motor  trucks  may  be  more  ef- 
ficiently operated.  After  this  prelimi- 
nary situation  has  been  studied,  he  con- 
fers with  Mr.  Pratt  to  determine  if  his 
experience  can  be  used  to  point  out  any 
other  method  for  further  increasing  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  trucks  selected 
to  do  the  work. 

A  price  will  then  be  set  on  the  work. 
If  accepted  by  the  shipper  the  work  will 
be  turned  over  to  some  member  of  the 
association,  preference  being  given  to 
those  who  subscribed  the  rSoney  for  the 
establishment  of  the  bureau.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son will  then  keep  in  close  touch  with 
both  the  truckmen  and  the  shipper  for 
whom  the  work  is  being  done  to  see  that 
it  is  carried  out  properly  and  to  sug- 
gest any  changes  in  the  method  of  truck 
operation  which  may  present  themselves 
during  the  actual  performance  of  the 
work. 

How  Payments  Are  Made 

After  the  work  has  been  completed, 
payment  is  made  by  cash  or  check  made 
out  to  the  Motor  Truckmen's  Division  of 
the  association  or  paid  to  the  truckmen 
direct.  In  case  the  payment  is  made  to 
the  association,  7%  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  is  deducted  for  the  service  ren- 
dered and  the  balance  forwarded  to  the 
motor  truckmen  doing  the  work.  In 
cases  where  the  shipper  has  truck  work 


(Continued  from  page   23) 

done  at  different  periods  during  the 
month,  the  payment  for  the  work  is 
usually  made  within  30  days  after  the 
end  of  the  month  and  the  payment  to 
the  truckmen  made  within  a  week  after 
the  amount  has  been  received  by  the 
bureau.  The  fact  that  the  bureau  is 
operated  by  a  truck  users'  association  for 
the  benefit  of  its  members  obviates  the 
drawbacks  of  an  individual  truck  broker 
who,  in  many  instances  in  the  past,  has 
collected  the  money  from  the  shipper  only 
to  withhold  it  from  the  truckmen  on 
technical  grounds  for  undue  periods. 

I  Places   Reliance   in  Truckman's   Honesty 

If  the  payment  is  made  direct  to  the 
motor  truckmen,  the  bureau  relies  upon 
the  honesty  of  the  truckmen  to  send  the 
bureau  a  check  for  7Vi>  per  cent  of  the 
amount.  Mr.  Thompson  checks  up  on  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  any  truck- 
man from  time  to  time  by  visiting  the 
various  shippers  daily  to  find  new  work 
and  to  determine  whether  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  trucks  is  being  done  satis- 
factorily. 

If  a  truckman  receives  one  job  from 
a  shipper  through  the  bureau  and  later 
receives  additional  work  direct  from  the 
same  shipper  without  the  order  passing 
through  the  bureau  office,  the  truckman 
pays  into  the  bureau  the  same  7%  per 
I  cent  of  the  total   amount  of  work.     The 


honesty  of  the  truckmen  must  be  relied 
upon  to  do  this,  although  it  is  checked 
up  by  Thompson  continually  circulating 
among  the  shippers  and  by  obtaining 
duplicate  copies  of  the  amounts  paid  to 
the  truckmen  members  of  the  association 
each  month.  If  a  truckman  is  once  found 
withholding  such  brokerage  fees  he  is,  of 
course,  not  given  any  future  work  and 
his  unreliability  made  known  to  the 
shipper. 

The  bureau  does  not  assume  any  lia- 
liility  to  the  shipper  nor  guarantee  pay- 
ment to  the  truckmen.  It  insists,  how- 
ever, that  each  truckman  to  whom  work 
is  given  must  carry  his  own  liability  in- 
surance, including  fire,  theft  and  collision, 
on  both  the  truck  and  the  goods  carried. 
It  prefers  that  the  shippers  pay  their 
bills  direct  to  the  truckman,  leaving  it 
to  the  latter  to  forward  the  7%  per  cent 
brokerage  to  the  bureau,  as  this  relieves 
the  bureau  of  much  clerical  work. 

Successful    Work    Performed 

On  this  basis,  the  bureau  has  proved 
to  be  self-supporting  during  the  4  months 
of  December,  1918,  and  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1919.  In  December  the 
income  on  paper  was  $100  more  than 
the  expenses,  although  all  of  the  money 
earned  had  not  been  tunied  in  during 
the  month.  During  January  the  bureau 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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92.550  Truck  Drivers  Needed 

IN  The  a  e  f 


A   model   of   the   testing   track   for   i 
to  posts  stationed  along  the  course 


ilitary   truck   drivers.      It   was  used  to   rate  92,550  drivers  for  w^ar  trucks.     The  numbers  refer 
The  work  which   has  to  be   performed  between  any  two  consecutive  posts  is  told  in   detail  In 
the  accompanying  article 


Truck  Owners  May  Learn  Much  from  Method 
Used  by  Government  in  Selecting  Drivers 

Examinations  Given  All  Applicants  May  Be  Adapted  to  Commercial 
Usage  Without  Serious  Difficulty — War  System  90  Per  Cent  Perfect 


THE  manner  in  which  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  secured  92,550  truck 
drivers  for  military  service  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  commercial  truck  user 
because  every  owner  hires  one  or  more 
drivers  every  year.  The  problem  of  se- 
curing the  army  truck  drivers  was  out 
of  the  ordinary,  of  course,  because  of  the 
large  number  which  had  to  be  selected 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  Then,  too,  the 
military  discipline  which  was  instilled  in 
the  war  truck  driver  while  he  was  still 
a  private  and  before  he  became  a  truck 
driver  is  entirely  lacking  in  commercial 
service,  where  ofttimes  the  mandates  of 
a  labor  union  limit  the  amount  of  work 
which  a  driver  performs  in  an  ordinary 
working  day. 

It  is  too  often  the  practice  of  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  motor  truck  owner  to 
hire  his  drivers  on  the  recommendations 
which  the  applicant  offers.  Many  times 
a  driver  in  making  application  for  a  new 


job  will  state  that  he  has  driven  the  make 
of  trucks  which  are  owned  by  the  com- 
pany to  which  he  is  applying,  when  in 
reality  he  has  not  done  so. 

Then,  again,  the  ordinary  man  who  has 
driven  one  or  two  makes  of  trucks  gen- 
erally imagines  that  he  knows  all  about 
motor  truck  construction  and  is  capable 
of  making  repairs  on  the  road.  Motor 
truck  drivers  on  the  average  are  very 
glib  individuals,  and  unless  they  are  put 
to  some  sort  of  test  in  driving  a  truck 
will  convince  an  owner  that  all  of  their 
claims  as  to  proficiency  and  experience 
with  commercial  vehicles  are  correct. 

AH  Drivers  Should  Be  Examined 

Many  truck  owners  have  learned  to 
their  sorrow  that  it  is  not  a  good  busi- 
ness proposition  to  hire  a  driver  unless 
he  is  first  given  some  sort  of  simple  test 
which  will  prove  beyond  doubt  whether 
or  not  he  is  capable  to  take  sole  charge 


of  and  responsibility  for  a  piece  of 
mechanism  valued  anywhere  between 
.$1,000  and  $6,000. 

These  same  conditions  existed  when 
the  Government  issued  its  first  call  for 
motor  truck  drivers.  Thousands  of  men 
who  had  perhaps  driven  their  own  pas- 
senger cars  presented  themselves  and 
claimed  that  they  were  competent  to 
drive  any  kind  of  a  motor  truck.  By 
the  exhibitions  which  these  men  per- 
formed at  many  of  the  camps  through- 
out the  country  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  Government  must  devise  some 
method  of  separating  the  competent  mo- 
tor truck  drivers  from  the  incompetent 
and  to  work  out  some  simple  plan  where- 
by a  driver  classed  as  competent  would 
really  prove  to  be  competent  under  all 
average  driving  conditions.  It  was  seen 
that  all  of  this  work  must  be  done  before 
the  driver  was  given  a  new  truck  which 
he  might  irreparably  damage  if  he  were 
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allowed   to   operate   it  in  a   manner   dic- 
tated by  his  own  notions  of  truck  driving. 

The  Plan  in  General 

With  these  problems  to  solve,  the  Gov- 
ernment evolved  a  plan  which  has  worked 
out  very  satisfactorily.  The  plan  divides 
the  work  into  two  parts:  1 — An  oral 
examination,  and  2 — An  .actual  test  in 
driving  a  truck  under  all  conditions 
which  a  truck  driver  might  expect  to 
meet  in  actual  service.  Contrary  to  the 
general  conception  of  military  transport, 
it  is  not  unlike  ordinary  every-day  haul- 
age over  our  good  main-line  highways. 
There  is  nothing  sensational  about  mili- 
tary highways  transportation  except 
being  under  gunfire -and  of  traveling  at 
night  in  convoy  formation  with  no  lights 
whatsoever.  So  far  as  the  driving  of  the 
trucks  is  concerned,  they  are  operated  in 
much  the  same  manner  in  war  work  as 
they  are  in  peace  haulage. 

The  military  authorities  soon  found 
out  that  they  could  not  run  trucks  across 
country,  and  that  if  they  were  to  be  re- 
lied upon  to  bring  up  all  sorts  of  ammu- 
nition, supplies  and  men,  they  must  have 
good  roads  over  which  to  run.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  decision  that  each  of  the 
army  corps  operating  on  the  Western 
front  was  furnished  with  road  gangs  of 
several  thousand  men  each.  The  great 
feat  which  motor  trucks  performed  in 
supplying  Verdun  with  its  ammunition 
and  bringing  up  fresh  corps  of  men  with 
all  their  necessary  supplies,  equipment 
and  small  arms  ammunition  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  several  thousand  coolies 
were  constantly  engaged  day  and  night 
in  keeping  the  roads  over  which  the 
trucks  ran  in  perfect  repair.  It  has  been 
said  on  good  authority  that  the  holes 
made  by  gunfire  in  any  roadway  being 
used  for  supplies  were  filled  up  by  the 
engineers  and  their  coolie  labor  within  10 
minutes  after  the  hole  was  made. 

It  was  this  great  similarity  between 
military  highway  transportation  and 
commercial  haulage  which  enabled  the 
Government  to  devise  a  system  and  put 
it  into  eflFect  in  this  country  so  that  it 
would  result  in  turning  out  men  capable 
of  driving  trucks  under  all  conditions  on 
the  other  side. 

Oral  Test  a  Preliminary 

The  oral  test  was  simply  a  preliminary 
means  of  securing  a  good  line  on  the 
applicant's  previous  experience  and  of 
rating  him  temporarily  as  an  apprentice, 
a  journeyman  or  expert.  Many  men  who 
passed  the  oral  test  successfully  were 
found  to  be  deficient  in  actually  driving 
the  truck  later  on.  These  men,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  had  read  books 
on  the  subject  but  were  unable  to  apply 
the  knowledge  thus  secured  under  actual 
.    driving  conditions. 

The  actual  driving  test  under  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  plan  was  made 
on  a  specially-designed  testing  course,  a 
model  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  opposite  page. 
While,  of  course,  the  average  commercial 
truck  owner  has  neither  the  facilities  nor 
the  money  to  build  such  a  testing  course 
for  hiring  his  truck  drivers,  conditions  fff 
streets  and  grades  very  similar  to  those 


reproduced  in  the  special  testing  ground 
at  the  camp  can  be  found  on  the  public 
highways  in  or  adjacent  to  any  of  the 
large  cities  in  this  country.  It  would 
seem  to  be  well  worth  while  for  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  truck  owner  to  acquaint 
himself  where  such  public  streets  are  lo- 
cated so  that  in  testing  out  applicants  he 
can  put  them  through  their  paces  under 
conditions  which  will  include  anything 
which  the  ordinary  driver  is  liable  to  en- 
counter. 

The  Test  Course  Layout 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, the  test  course  is  laid  out  with 
a  level  stretch  which  leads  to  a  down 
grade  of  approximately  .5  per  cent  and 
then  onto  a  long  straightaway  and  back 
to  the  starting  point  with  an  S-curve, 
a  semicircular  stretch  of  roadway  and 
then  an  upgrade  back  to  the  level  road 
from  which  the  truck  started.  The  va- 
rious parts  of  the  course  are  marked  off 
by  numbered  posts  as  indicated  on  the 
illustration  of  the  model  course  given 
herewith.  The  total  length  of  the  course 
is  1100  ft,  of  which  600  ft.  is  the  hill  and 
staked-off  portion.  The  hill  is  .36  ft. 
wide  and  50  ft.  long. 

On  the  applicant's  arrival  at  the  field 
testing  station  or  truck  course  he  is  given 
command  of  a  standard  make  of  truck 
and  provided  with  a  tester,  who  sits  on 
the  driver's  seat  with  him  to  give  him 
instructions  and  to  score  him  for  his 
proficiency  in  order  to  rate  him  as  an 
apprentice,  journeyman  or  expert  driver. 

The  Actual  Tist 

The  actual  testing  is  conducted  as  fol- 
lows: The  scorer  instructs  the  driver  to 
take  the  truck  up  to  Post  1,  which  is  the 
start  of  the  test.  He  drives  along  a 
level  road  to  Post  2  and  turns  off  on  a 
short  curved  road  to  Post  3  at  the  end 
of  the  curve.  He  must  then  back  up  to 
Post  2  on  the  same  straightaway  road, 
on  the  other  end  of  which  is  located  Post 
No.  4.  This  short  preliminary  run  indi- 
cates whether  the  recruit  can  drive  a 
truck  at  all  or  gives  evidence  of  his  abil- 
ity to  proceed  with  the  balance  of  the 
test.  It  also  gives  the  applicant  a 
familiarity  with  the  throttle  and  gear- 
changing  mechanisms  and  allows  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  truck. 

After  the  recruit  has  backed  up  to 
Post  2  from  Post  '?>  at  the  end  of  the 
short  curved  road,  he  must  proceed  to 
Post  4  at  the  far  end  of  the  straight- 
away and  then  turn  to  the  left  and  enter 
the  large  S  or  reverse  curve  section, 
which  is  outlined  by  means  of  vei'tical 
posts  or  stakes  set  about  10  ft.  apart 
along  the  edge-  of  the  road.  He  is  in- 
structed to  drive  through  the  reverse 
curve  at  whatever  speed  he  regards  as 
'  most  suitable.  To  obtain  a  perfect  score 
in  negotiating  the  reverse  curve  he  must 
not  stop  his  truck,  drive  it  in  a  jerky, 
irregular  manner  or  knock  down  any  of 
the  stakes. 

Difficulties  Increased   Gradually 

In  emerging  from  the  reverse  curve, 
the  driver  enters  a  large  square,  at  one 
corner  of  which  is  a  vertical  board  set  up 


on  stakes  to  which  he  must  drive  up  to 
and  stop  with  the  front  of  his  engine 
hood  or  radiator  at  the  center  of  the 
board,  which  is  known  as  Post  5.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  difficulty  of  the  course 
is  increased  gradually  from  Post  1  to 
Post  5.  Between  Post  5  and  Post  6  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  the  entire 
test,  since  the  driver  must  back  around 
a  complete  semicircular  road  furnished 
with  limiting  side  stakes  and  continue 
liacking  until  the  tailgate  of  the  truck 
is  close  up  to  and  in  the  center  of  a  sec- 
ond vertical  board.  Post  6,  supposed  to 
represent  a  loading  platform. 

Leaving  Post  6  he  must  start  to  run 
up  the  grade  to  the  starting  point.  Just 
before  the  top  of  the  grade,  he  must  stop 
his  truck  and  turn  it  around  with  no 
more  than  one  backing  and  without  stall- 
ing the  engine  or  grinding  the  gears. 
After  this  is  done  the  test  is  completed 
by  running  to  the  starting  point. 

According  to  Capt.  E.  O.  Buhler, 
U.  S.  A.,  the  truck  test  outlined  above 
proved  90  per  cent  correct  and  was 
adopted  early  in  our  military  prepara- 
tions, but  not  until  the  Govern-ment  had 
shipped  abroad  many  so-called  expert 
drivers  who  fell  far  short  of  their  own 
rated  ability  and  who  seriously  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  the  military  highway 
transportation  means. 

How   Scoring   Was   Done 

In  the  determination  of  the  rating  to 
be  given  a  recruit,  a  system  of  scoring 
was  employed  in  which  a  single  point,  1, 
was  given  if  the  driver  completed  satis- 
factorily each  portion  of  the  test  be- 
tween Post  1  and  Post  2,  between  Post 
2  and  Post  3,  and  so  on.  If  he  failed  in 
operating  the  truck  between  any  two 
posts  he  was  given  a  0  count.  In  start- 
ing from  Post  1  and  running  to  Post  2, 
the  manner  in  which  the  recruit  started 
the  engine,  used  the  clutch,  adjusted  the 
spark  and  throttle  controls  and  changed 
gears  were  factors  considered  by  the 
scorer. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  test,  and  par- 
ticularly that  part  between  Posts  T)  and  6, 
may  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that 
the  stakes  outlining  the  semicir.cular 
road  were  about  4  ft.  high  and  .■)  ft.  apart, 
and  afforded  a  clearance  on  either  side 
of  the  truck  of  not  much  over  a  foot. 
If  the  driver  was  competent  to  back  the 
truck  around  the  curve  without  touching 
one  of  the  stakes  he  was  credited  with 
a  single  point,  1,  but  if  he  touched  one 
stake  he  was  given  a  score  of  0.  Not 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  men  got  a  full 
single  point  for  this  test.  There  are  24 
points  in  all.  For  making  three  or  less 
failures  a  man  is  rated  as  expert;  four  to 
nine,  a  journeyman;  ten  to  fifteen  fail- 
ures, apprentice,  and  sixteen  or  more 
failures,  a  novice. 

At  one  of  the  camps  where  the  testing 
grounds  were  set  up  over  60,000  men 
were  examined  between  June  and  August, 
1918. 

In  addition  to  the  driving  test  outlined 
above,  each  recruit  was  also  examined  as 
to  his  physical  and  mental  fitness  for 
the  work.  This  included  testing  of  the 
applicant's  vision  and  hearing  and  all- 
round  general  fitness. 
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FIRMS  HANDLING  TRUCK   EXPORTS 

Many  Truck  Companies  Have  Their  Own 
Export  Departments  in  New   York 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  foreign 
truck  exporters  and  if  possible  the 
names  of  the  trucks  they  handle?— M. 
Brown.  Motor  Truck  Assn.  of  America. 
New  York  City. 

Below  is  a  list  of  all  the  foreign  truck 
export  companies  which  we  know  of  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  trucks  they 
handle.  If  the  space  designated  for  the 
name  of  the  truck  is  blank,  it  is  because 
we  have  no  record  of  what  truck  is  being 
handled  by  that  company.  As  you  will 
notice,  there  are  several  companies 
which  handle  more  than  one  line  of 
trucks. 


Truck 
Handled 


Name  and   Address 
of  Company 

All  Trading  Corp..  Chicago Titan 

Seller  Disiributing  Co.,   Inc..   Detroit, 

Kelly-Spnngfield 
Pennsylvania    Steel    Export   Co..    Phila- 
delphia.   Pa .Commerce 

Allied   National  Corp..  New  York  City... — - 
American  Motors  Co..  New  York  City...lvush 

P    Aubeck.    New   York  City 4^1^'^>' 

Auto   Sundries  Co Detroit 

Automotive   Products    Corp..    New    York 

Cltv     H**" 

Manuel  Caragol  &  Son,  New  York  City.. 

H.  H.  Chipman.  Ltd.,  New  York  City. 

Old   Reliable.   McFarlan.   Reo.   Duplex 

Clyde  Cars  Co..  New  York  City Clyde 

J.  B.  Crockett  Co.,   New  York  City. ..  .Hyde. 
Pierce-Arrow 

Wm.   J.   Farrell,    New  York   City Kissel, 

Little   Giant 

Flint  &  Co..  New  York  City Walter 

Gaston,  Williams  &   Wigmore.  Inc..   New 
York    Citv.  .  .Packard.   Riker.    Dodge   Bros.. 
PeeVle.ss.   Reo.   Selden.  Vim.  F.  W.  D. 
J.    Gossner.    New    York    City Brockway. 

Harper.  Marshall  &  Thompson,  New  York 

Q■^^y         Fulton 

Industrial  Export  Co.,  New  York   City 

Winther,   Corhitt 

Pablo  Horns,  New  York  City Indiana 

Imperial  Export  Co.,   New  York   City, 

Brockway 

R.   M.  Lockwood.   New  York   City Federal 

Stanley  A.   Martin   Co..   New  York   City. 

Bethlehem.   I^mson.   Corbitt 
Melchoir.  Armstrong  &  Dessau.  Inc..  New 

York   Cltv Stewart.   Laurel,   Fulton 

C    W.  Moody,  New  York  City Gramm- 

Bernstein,   United    States 

ri'Neill  Bros.  Co.,  Inc..  New  York  City... 

Sangarsa  Co..  New  York  Cltv .— — 

.John  Simmons  Co..  New  York  Citv .lumbo 

.1    E    Sitterly,  New  York  Cltv.  .Wichita  Falls 

W.   T.   Stevens,   New  York   City Mack 

Trans-Oceanic  Trading  Co.,  New  York 

City  

Vulcan  Trading  Co..  New  York  City.. Chase. 
Master 


A  great  many  of  the  large  truck  companies 
have  established  their  own  export  depart- 
ments in  New  York  City.  Among  these  are: 
Bethlehem  Export  Co..  Brockway  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Dart  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Denby 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Federal  Motor  Track  Co.. 
O  M  C  Export  Co..  Gramm-Bernstein  Mo- 
tor Truck  Co..  Indiana  Truck  Co..  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co..    White   Co. 


Devoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  and 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  all 
readers.  Communications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sender's  name  and 
address,  confidential  if  preferred.  No 
charge  is  ever  made  for  this  service. 

TRAILER  PRODUCTION   FOR  3   YRS. 

Estimated  Output  Shows  19,000  Made  in 

Period,   Excluding    War   Orders 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  us  any  informa- 
tion yoti  have  available  as  to  the  number 
of  motor  truck  trailers  of  all  kinds  made 
during  the  years  1916,  1917  and  1918 
and  also  the  total  value  of  such  trailers  ? 
— O.   E.   B.,   Detroit. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  available 
on  the  number  of  motor  truck  trailers 
manufactured  in  the  years  mentioned, 
although  The  Commercial  Vehicle  in 
its  issue  of  Jan.  1,  1918,  estimated  that 
the  trailer  production  for  commercial 
usage  during  the  three  years  mentioned 
was  as  follows: 

1916 ; 3,000 

1917 6,000 

1918 10,000 

The  above  production  estimates  are 
exclusive  of  all  government  trailers  or- 
dered for  military  purposes  for  carrying 
ammunition,  guns,  tool-shops,  shoe-re- 
pairing outfits,  traveling  kitchens,  etc. 
It  was  estimated  in  the  Jan.  1,  1918, 
issue  that  the  orders  for  military  trail- 
ers would  be  close  to  200,000  with  all 
designs  of  both  two-  and  four-wheeled 
trailers.  Records  as  to  how  many  of 
these  estimated  orders  have  been  com- 
pleted are  not  available.  It  is  known, 
however,  as  stated  on  page  19  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  for  Jan.  1,  1919, 
that  only  5,228  retailers  of  all  types  had 
been  shipped  overseas  for  military  use 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  Dec.  1, 
1918. 

WINSLOW   STEAM   TRUCK 
Is    Chicago    Made— Dunning    Engine    Is 

Also  Made  in  Same  City 
To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  give  us  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses '  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Winslow  truck  and  Dunning  engine,  both 
shown  at  the  Chicago  motor  truck  show? 
— C.  B.  HoADLEY,  Scott  &  Hoadley,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  maker  of  the  Winslow  steam  truck 
as  shown  at  the  Chicago  show  is  the 
Winslow  Motor  &  Engineering  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  the  maker  of  the  Dunning 
engine  is  the  Dunning  Engine  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


TRUCK  LOADING  OVER  SIDEWALKS 

No  New  York  Law  Against  the  Use  of 

Roller  Gravity  Conveyors 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  advise  us  if  there  is 
any  city  ordinance  or  police  regulation 
in  "the  City  of  New  York  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  roller  gravity  con- 
veyors to  load  or  unload  goods  from  mo- 
tor trucks  across  the  sidewalks  into  the 
delivery  entrances  of  buildings  or  manu- 
facturing or  distributing  plants? — Lam- 
son  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  has  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  problem  of 
loading  or  unloading  vehicles  by  means 
of  mechanical  devices  placed  on  the  side- 
walk and  finds  that  there  are  no  city  or 
police  restrictions  against  the  use  of 
such  devices,  including  roller  gravity 
conveyors,  provided  the  conveyor  or 
other  apparatus  is  not  left  on  the  side- 
walk more  than  3  ft.  in  front  of  the  house 
and  not  hung  at  any  lower  height  than 
5  ft.  above  the  sidewalk. 

The  law  covering  the  unloading  of  ve- 
hicles across  the  sidewalks  and  the  use 
of  mechanical  devices  in  the  operation  is 
given  in  Articles  1  and  2  of  Chapter  23, 
Article  15,  Section  188,  of  the  Code  of 
City  Ordinances,  Bureau  of  Incum- 
brances, City  of  New  York,  of  which  Ed- 
ward Brady  is  chief.  The  law  is  as 
follows : 

"1 — Merchandise — No  person  shall 
hang  or  place  any  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, or  suffer,  maintain  or  permit 
the  same  to  be  hung  or  placed  at  any 
greater  distance  than  3  ft.  in  front  of 
his  house,  store  or  other  building,  and 
not  a  greater  height  than  5  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sidewalk. 

"2 — Wares  or  merchandise  in  process 
of  loading,  unloading,  shipment  or  being 
received  from  shipment,  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  motor  trucks  or  other  ve- 
hicles over  the  sidewalk  by  use  of  skixls 
or  by  backing  up  the  vehicles  on  the  side- 
walk while  so  doing." 

While  there  is  no  law  preventing  the 
use  of  roller  gravity  conveyors  for  load- 
ing or  unloading  trucks  across  the  side- 
walks, it  is  the  policy  of  the  police  de- 
partment to  permit  the  use  of  suc|i  de- 
vices only  when  they  do  not  become  a 
public  nuisance,  as  would  be  considered 
the  case  where  such  devices  were  so  used 
on  busy  thoroughfares  as  to  block  pedes- 
trian traffic.  In  such  cases  either  the 
tmckman  delivering  the  goods  or  the 
company  receiving  them  may  provide 
steps  or  other  equipment  to  enable  pe- 
destrians to  walk  over  such  devices  with 
safety. 
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TRUCK    COST    FORM    ARTICLES 

Dates  of  Publication  of  Stories  with  Our 

Standard  Cost-Keeping  Sheets 


To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  refer  us  to  articles  which  you 
have  published  regardinp:  the  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  of  motor  trucks? 
^E  T.  Dewey,  Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Articles  published  in  The  Commercial 
X'EHICLE  relative  to  motor  truck  hauling, 
with  particular  reference  to  those  deal- 
ing with  operation  and  maintenance 
costs,  are  as  follows: 

Reo  Company  Operates  Own  Overland 
Haulage  Line  to  Get  Incoming  Goods 
from  Detroit.  March  1,  1919,  pages  21  to 
23.  The  Reo  Company  has  installed  a 
regular  line  operating  between  Lansing 
and  Detroit.  Figures  on  the  cost  of 
operating  these  trucks  are  given  on  cost 
sheets  on  pages  22  and  23  of  this  article. 
Trucks  Save  Money  Hauling  Hogs  in 
St.  Louis,  February  1,  1919,  pages  30  and 
31.  The  saving  effected  by  bringing  hogs 
to  the  stockyard  by  trucks  instead  of  on 
foot  is  brought  out  in  this  article. 

Department  Store  Contract  Delivery 
Kliminates  All  Labor  and  Equipment 
Worries,  January  15,  1919,  pages  5  to  8. 
On  page  7  of  this  article  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  monthly  cost  sheets  of 
the  Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for 
Motor  Trucks,  as  compiled  by  The  Com 
MERCIAL  Vehicle,  showing  the  figures 
for  the  operation  of  a  Ford  truck  for  a 
month. 

Motor  Trucks  Enable  Lighting  Com- 
pany to  Give  More  Efficient  Service  With- 
in a  90-Mile  liadius,  January  15,  1919, 
pages  25,  26  and  27.  This  is  a  story  of 
how  an  electric  lighting  company  was 
able  to  give  its  customers  better  serv- 
ice by  the  use  of  trucks.  Cost  figures  on 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  forms  are 
also  published  with  this  article. 

26' 2  Tons  of  Goods  Carried  Daily  Over 
the  Road  Between  Detroit  and  Flint  by 
Trucks,  November  1,  1918,  pages  12  and 
13.  In  this  article  the  cost  of  operating  a 
line  of  trucks  is  pointed  out.  The  rates 
charged  by  the  company  for  hauling  ma- 
terials are  also  given. 

Detroit  Truck  Owner  Finds  Success  by 
Developing  Motor  Truck  Line  in  Poorly 
Served  Territory,  November  1,  1918, 
pages  47,  48  and  49.  Estimated  daily  cost 
figures  on  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
form  for  a  3%-ton  truck  operated  by  the 
Detroit  Distributing  Co.  is  reproduced 
on  page  48  of  this  issue,  in  connection 
with  this  story. 

Buffalo  Industrial  Tractor  Mak?r  Finds 
Costs  of  Road  Motor  Trucks  Indispens- 
able, October  15,  1918,  pages  20  to  23. 
This  company  has  found  the  necessity  of 
keeping  close  tab  on  truck  operation 
costs,  and  with  the  article  are  published 
several  cost  forms  as  used  by  the  com- 
pany showing  the  cost  of  operation. 

Gotham  Laundry  Trucks'  Success  Due 
to  Reliable  Service,  October  1,  1918,  pages 
5  to  9.  With  this  article  on  the  operation 
of  the  trucks  owned  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Laundry  Co.  are  published  two 
sets  of  cost  forms. 
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Truck  Operating  and  .Maintenance 
Costs  in  New  York  City,  July  15,  1918, 
pages  20,  21  and  22.  The  necessity  for 
efficient  truck  usage  is  pointed  out  in  this 
article,  and  cost  forms  are  published 
with    it. 

City  of  Buffalo  Finds  .Motor  Sweepers 
.More  Efficient  Than  Hors's,  June  1,  1918, 
pages  5  to  9.  The  saving  which  the  City 
of  Buffalo  has  experienced  by  the  use  of 
motor-driven  equipment  instead  of  horses 
is  brought  out  in  this  article.  On  pages 
(>,  7,  8  and  9  are  reproduced  forms  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  Standard  Cost 
Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks. 

Ch'veland  Overland  Truck  Haulage 
Concern  Serves  Sandusky,  .\kron  and 
Canton,  .\pril  1,  1918,  pages  5  to  9.  This 
article  tells  of  the  .service  which  the  Ohio 
Freight  Delivery  Co.  gives  Sandusky. 
.•\kron  and  Canton.  A  cost  estimate  for 
one  of  the  SVi-ton  trucks  in  operation  is 
given,  together  with  the  rate  scale  of  the 
company. 

2-Ton  Lumber  Truck  Replaces  Three 
Horse  Wagons  and  Pays  for  Itself  in  1 
Year,  March  15,  1918,  pages  26  and  27, 
gives  the  cost  of  operating  a  2-ton  Re- 
public truck  used  in  the  lumber  business 
in  BuiTalo,  N.  Y. 

One  Lumber  Truck  Saves  $1,016  in  37 
Days  on  Haul  of  192  Miles,  December  1, 
1917,  pages  6  and  7,  is  an  article  about  a 
2-ton  Diamond-T  truck  used  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  Hunts,  N.  Y. 

Great  Reading  Public  Served  Efficiently 
by  Newspaper  Motor  Trucks,  October  15, 
1917,  pages  5  to  9,  and  also  pages  24  and 
25.  The  ton-mile  figures  given  on  pages 
6  and  7  cover  sixteen  1500-lb.  Stewarts 
owned  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
Those  on  pages  8  and  9  cover  the  opera- 
tion for  a  year  of  six  Ford  delivery  ve- 
hicles operated  by  the  same  newspaper 
company.  The  cost  figures  on  pages  24 
and  25  refer  to  a  Reo  2-ton  truck  in  the 
moving  van  business  in  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
'Gotham's  Fleet  of  .Municipal  Gas- 
Electrics  Saves  $71,345  Yearly,  June  1, 
1917,  pages  5  to  8,  gives  the  actual  cost 
figures  covering  the  operation  of  a  fleet 
of  nineteen  gas-electric  tractors  and 
trailers  used  in  the  model  street  clean- 
ing district  of  New  Y'ork  City. 
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MAKERS    OF    AR.MORED    BODIES 

International  Motor  and  Armored  Motor 
Car   Companies  Built  Several 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Where  can  we  procure  armored  bodies 
for  mounting  on  Republic  trucks  for 
army  service? — H.  L.  Dewey,  Republic 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich. 

So  far  as  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
knows,  armored  bodies  are  made  by  two 
companies,  the  International  Motor  Co., 
New  York  City,  and  the  Armored  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  International 
made  its  armored  bodies  to  be  mounted 
on  Mack  chassis  and  the  Armored  com- 
pany built  similar  bodies  for  the  King 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  shortly 
before  our  entrance  into  the  war.  Ar- 
mored bodies  would  have  to  be  made  on 
soecial  order,  but  we  believe  either  of 
the  two  above-mentioned  companies  will 
be  able  to  give  you  what  you  want. 


WHO  SELLS  CROWN  TRICK  PARTS? 

Crown  Commercial  Car  Co.  Out  of  Truck 
Business  for   Last  3   Years 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  desire  the  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  anyone  who  can  supply 
parts  for  the  Crown  motor  truck. — M. 
Schober,  Schober  Bros.,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

The  Crown  truck  was  made  by  the 
Crown  Commercial  Car  Co.,  North  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  but  this  company  discon- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  trucks  in 
April,   1916. 

However,  you  might  be  able  to  get 
parts  for  this  truck  from  the  Puritan 
Machine  Co.,  122  Lafayette  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

DRAWBAR    CHART    FOR    TRUCKS 
WITH   WORM    DRIVE 

Troy  Trailer  Co.'s  Table  Good  for  Trucks 
With    .\I1    Forms    of    Drive 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

On  pages  56  and  57  of  the  Nov.  1, 
1918,  isisue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
there  appeared  a  tractive  force  chart 
pre^iared  by  W.  R.  H.  Hudson  of  the 
Troy  Trailer  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio.  The  foot- 
note on  page  57  specified  that  the  chart 
is  applicable  for  all  motor  vehicles  hav- 
ing chain,  bevel,  double-reduction  or  in- 
ternal-gear drive,  but  that  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable for  use  with  worm-driven  trucks. 
Will  you  please  tell  us  why  the  chart 
is  not  applicable  to  worm-driven  vehi- 
cles and  what  changes  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  chart  to  make  it  adaptable 
for  calculating  trailer  loads  which  could 
be  hauled  by  worm-driven  trucks?  If  it 
is  impossible  to  change  the  chart  as  pub- 
lished, will  you  please  tell  us  how  we 
may  develop  a  chart  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable for  use  in  connection  with  worm- 
driven  trucks? — W.  B.  Oliver,  Stability 
Motors  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Hudson  informs  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  that  the  note  stating  that 
the  chart  was  not  intended  for  use  with 
worm-driven  trucks  was  included  because 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  chart 
was  prepared  trucks  with  worm  drives 
were  comparatively  new  •  and  that  his 
company  had  had  little  or  no  experience 
with  worm-driven  trucks  hauling  trail- 
ers. The  reservation  implied  in  the  note 
was  made  at  that  time  because  the  com- 
pany was  skeptical  as  to  whether  the 
claimed  efficiency  of  the  worm-drive 
method  of  power  transmission  could  be 
maintained  after  a  truck  had  been  in 
service  for  a  year  or  more  and  wear  in 
the  worm  and  worm  wheel  had  taken 
place. 

While  the  Troy  company  has  not  made 
any  definite  tests  to  determine  just  how 
the  efficiency  of  the  worm  drive  is  af- 
fected by  a  year  or  more  of  service,  it 
has  now  come  to  the  conclusion,  from 
such  observations  as  have  been  made, 
that  the  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  wear  is 
at  least  not  any  greater  than  the  other 
forms  of  drive,  and  accordingly  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  chart  mentioned  is  ap- 
plicable for  worm-driven  trucks  as  well 
as  those  with  any  other  forms  of  final 
drive. 
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Gramm- Bernstein  Internal -Gear  H-Ton 
Job  Has  Body  Features 


GRAMM-BERNSTEIN 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,  tons   11^ 

Price    $1,895 

Wheelbase,    in 13* 

Tires,    front    36  x  3% 

Tires,   rear    36  x  5 

N.   A.  C.  C.  hp 22.5 

1500 


The   steering   wheel    is   at   the   left   and 
the  gearshift  lever  in  the  center.      The 
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steering  gear  is  of  Ross  design.  The 
propeller  shaft  is  in  two  pieces,  with 
three  universal  joints  to  prevent  whip 
that  might  occur  in  a  long  one-piece 
shaft. 

The  radiator  is  of  the  vertical  finned 
tube  type  of  Gramm-Bernstein  make, 
being  of  cast  type  and  cushioned  to  the 
frame  by  springs.  The  case  is  of  mal- 
leable iron. 

Single  North  East  ignition,  Stromberg 
gravity  fed  carbureter,  and'Bimel  wood 
wheels  with  square  spokes  are  other 
features.  The  engine  lubrication  is 
splash-pressure,  the  oil  trough  pan  fur- 
nishing splash  for  the  connecting  rods, 
pistons  and  auxiliary  pockets  over  the 
bearings.  A  plunger  pump  is  used  for 
the  main  bearings  and  timing  gears.  The 
frame  is  of  pressed  steel  of  semi-flexible 
construction.  Both  front  and  rear  tires 
are  solid  as  standard  equipment,  pneu- 
matics being  extra. 


Speed,    r.p.m 

Gear-ratio  in  high  gear 7.22  to  1 

Final  drive  Int.-Gear 


THE  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Lima  Ohio,  has  for  some  time  had 
plans  perfected  for  a  new  IVi-ton  truck, 
but  contracts  for  Class  B  trucks  for 
the  army  have  tied  the  factory  up  until 
just  recently.  These  contracts  have  now 
been  completed  and  the  way  is  being 
cleared  for  production  on  this  new  model. 
The  outstanding  features  of  the  new 
model  are  an  internal-gear-driven  axle  and 
a  combination  body  which  is  really  three 
bodies  in  one,  the  construction  being  such 
that  the  owner  may  have  a  flare-board, 
express  body,  a  high-sided  body  or  a  tar- 
paulin covered  body  with  but  slight 
change  in  parts.  The  company  is  also 
making  heavy-duty  worm-driven  models 
in  2-,  2%-,  3 ',2-  and  5-ton  capacities. 

A  Continental  Red  Seal  3%  by  5-in. 
engine  is  the  power  plant  in  this  new 
model  and  electric  starting  and  lighting 
system  of  North  East  make  is  stock 
equipment  with  the  exception  of  the 
starter,  which  is  figured  extra.  A  Co- 
lumbia battery  is  used.  The  dry  disk 
clutch  and  selective  sliding  gearset  are 
both  of  Fuller  manufacture  and  are  made 
in  a  unit  with  the  engine.  There  are 
three  forward  speeds. 

The  rear  axle  is  of  the  internal-gear- 
drive  type,  being  of  Clark  manufacture. 
Propulsion  is  taken  through  the  springs 
and  driving  torque  also.  The  half -ellip- 
tic Perfection  springs  are  of  vanadium 
alloy,  and  the  frame  is  especially  strong, 
having  thick  cross  members  integrally 
gusseted  with  two  rear  diagonal  braces 
to  prevent  torsional  strain  and  misalign- 
ment. Two  sets  of  brakes,  both  operating 
on  the  rear  wheels,  are  used.  The  hand 
brake  is  external  expanding  and  has  a 
drum  diameter  of  16  in.  and  a  width  of 
2  in.  The  foot  or  service  brake  is  in- 
ternal expanding,  its  drum  diameter 
being   15%    in.    and   the   width    1%    in. 


New  li  and  5-Ton  Master  Models  of  Worm 
and  Internal-Gear  Drive 


MASTER   SPECIFICATIONS 


JI 

Capacity,   tons   1  % 

Price • ?1,890 

Wheelbase.    inches     1'42 

Tires,    front    34x3% 

Tires,   rear    ^i  ^„^ 

N.   A.   C.   C.   hp 27.20 

Speed,  r.p.m 

Speed,   m.p.h ■. 4  A  Vr  ;     , 

Gear-ratio  in  high  gear 10.75  to  1 

Final  drive   ' Int. -gear 


JW 

B 

1% 

5 

$1,990 

$4,890 

142 

170 

34  X  3  % 

36x6 

34x5 

40  x  6  or  li 

27.20 

32.40 

id. Vb't'o  1 

io.Vs'toi 

Worm 

Worm 

THE  Master  Trucks,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is 
offering  a  choice  of  a  Torbensen  in- 
ternal gear  axle  and  a  Timken  worm  axle 
in  its  new  iy2-ton  job,  styled  the  Master 
Junior.  It  has  also  brought  out  a  5-ton 
worm-driven  model.  The  1%-ton  worm- 
driven  model  is  represented  by  Model 
JW  and  sells  for  $1,990,  while  the  in- 
ternal-driven job.  Model  JI,  sells  for 
$1,890.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the 
two  models  are  identical.  A  feature  of 
the  5-ton  job  is  use  of  Smith  cast  steel 
wheels  with  oval  spokes.  This  is  the 
only  model  of  the  Master  line  that  is 
equipped  with  cast  steel  wheels.  The 
1%  tonner  uses  Prudden  wood  wheels 
with  square  spokes.  The  three  new  models, 
as  in  former  practice,  are  assembled  from 


standard  parts  and  employ  Buda  engines 
and  Fuller  dry-multiple-disk  clutches 
and  three-speed  gearsets  in  unit  power- 
plants  on  the  iy2-ton  jobs,  and  a  Brown- 
Lipe  dry-multiple-disk  clutch  and  Brown- 
Lipe  four-speed  gearset  placed  amidship 
on  the  5-tonner. 

The  cylinders  of  the  four-cylinder 
power-plant  are  cast  in  block,  the  valves 
being  on  the  right.  In  the  case  of  the 
1%-ton  model,  the  engines  are  placed 
under  the  floor  of  the  cab.  The  crank- 
shafts in  both  engines  are  carried  in 
three  bearings. 

Cooling  is  taken  care  of  by  a  radiator 
of  a  vertical  finned  tube  type  on  the  1%- 
tonners  and  by  a  horizontal  finned  tube 
type  on  the  5-ton  job.    The  radiator  cases 


New   11/2-ton   internal-gear  driven    Master  truck 
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are  of  cast  iron.  Water  circulation  in 
both  cases  is  by  centrifugal  pump.  Mas- 
ter carbureters,  gravity  fed  from  tanks 
under  the  seat,  are  used  on  both  sizes  of 
trucks. 

A  McKenna  suction  governor,  which 
is  acted  upon  by  suction  in  the  inlet  mani- 
fold, is  used  in  the  lV2-ton  job.  The 
Pierce  governor  is  used  in  the  5-tonner. 
Ignition  is  taken  care  of  by  an  Eisemann 
high-tension  magneto  in  both  jobs.  En- 
gine lubrication  on  the  I'A-ton  job  is  by 
splash-pressure,  in  which  the  oil  is  fed 
by  a  plunger  pump  to  the  main  bearings 
and  to  the  other  bearings.  The  .")-ton 
engine  lubrication  is  also  pressure,  but 
the  oil  is  force  fed  by  a  gear  pump. 

Parish  &  Bingham  pressed  steel  frames 
of  rigid  construction  are  used  on  both 
models.  The  drive  is  taken  by  the  springs, 
as  is  the  torque,  on  the  Hotchkiss  plan. 
Elliptic  springs  are  mounted  on  front 
and  rear  in  both  jobs.  On  the  5-tonner 
both  the  service  and  hand  brakes  are  of 
the  dual  internal-expanding  type.  Left- 
hand  steering  and  center  control  are  used 
on  all  models. 


View  of  2-ton  internal-gear  d 
Shreveport,  La.,  showing  the 
Illustration   shows   the  truck   oi 


riven  truck  produced  by  the  Louisiana  Motor  Car  Co., 
model  on  its  trip  from  Detroit  to  Wynne.  Ark.  The 
1  the  verge  of  backing  Into  the  Tennessee  R'ver  just 
after   it   left  the  ferry 


Louisiana  Motor  Car  Co.  Enters  Truck 

Field  with  2-Tonner 

""" "■' ' own  frame,  the  company  has  assembled 

L  M  c  .SPKciKirATIONS  the  truck  with  standard  parts,  such  as  a 

Capacity,  tons  2  4%    by    5V4    in.    Continental    engine,    a 

Price   $2,735  Russel   internal  gear-drive  axle,   Borg  & 

Wheelbase.  inches 164  gg^.).   pjutch,  a   Detroit  Gear  &   Machine 

Tires,  front 3B  x  4  ^^    four-speed    selective    gearset   placed 

Tu  es,  rear       36^x  4  ^^j^gj^j      ^  Shuler  front  axle  and  Mather 

-N.   A.  C.  C.  np Ji.iO  ,  .   ,               ,     ij,     ,,•    .  •              j:        i 

.Speed,  r.p.m 1233  springs,  which  are  half-elliptic  on  front 

.Speed!  m.p.h 1 :.  and  rear. 

CJeai-ratio  in  higli  gear s.2  to  1  The   four-cylinder   Continental   4%    by 

Pinal  drive  Iiu-gear  .514  in.  engine  is  mounted  under  the  hood. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  in  block,  with  the 

valves  on  the  right.     Cooling  is  by  means 

THE  Louisiana  Motor  Car  Co.,  Shreve-  of  a  horizontal  finned  tube  radiator  with 
port.  La.,  has  entered  the  commercial  a  case  of  cast  iron.  Water  circulation  is 
vehicle  field  and  will  start  out  with  an  by  centrifugal  pump.  A  Stromberg  car- 
internal  gear-driven  2-ton  job.  This  bureter,  vacuum  fed  from  a  35-gal.  tank 
company  has  been  building  the  former  under  the  seat,  is  used.  A  Pierce  gov- 
Bour-Davis  automobile  and  is  about  to  ernor  of  the  centrifugal  type  is  employed, 
announce  a  new  passenger  car,  ready  for  Ignition  is  by  Bosch  single  high-tension 
production  this  spring.  The  company  re-  magneto,  and  the  clutch  is  of  the  dry- 
cently  sent  one  of  its  trucks,  built  and  de-  plate  type.  The  clutch  facing  is  of  cop- 
signed  by  William  Ross  of  Detroit,  over-  per  asbestos. 

land  from  Detroit  to  Wynne,  Ark.,  en-  Engine  lubrication  is  of  the  splash- 
countering  bad  road  conditions  through-  pressure  type,  the  oil  leads  feeding  to 
out  the  trip.     With  the  exception  of  its  the  main  bearings.  '  There  is  an  oil  reser- 


voir in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the  oil  be- 
ing pumped  to  the  main  bearings.  The 
other  parts  are  splash  lubricated. 

\  Thermoid  fabric  universal  is  on  the 
front  of  the  gearset  and  a  Baker  Gun  & 
Forging  Co.  metal  type  on  the  rear.  A 
Lavine  steering  gear  is  mounted  on  the 
left,  with  center  gearshifting  and  control. 
The  hand  brakes  are  internal  expanding, 
while  the  foot  brakes  are  external  con- 
tracting. Solid  tires  are  standard  equip- 
ment all  around.  Rear  wheels  are 
equipped  with  dual  solids. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  first  truck  built  by  the  company.  As 
stated  before,  this  truck  was  driven  over 
roads  which  were  just  in  the  making  at 
Wynne,  and  connecting  with  Texarkana, 
.\rk.,  made  passing  through  impossible. 

The  truck  was  sent  out  with  a  6000-lb. 
load,  the  trip  lasting  16  days.  In  going 
over  some  of  the  bridges  along  the  Dixie 
Highway  the  condition  of  the  spans  was 
in  such  a  poor  state  that  the  rear  wheels 
would  break  through  before  the  truck 
got  across. 

When  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Johnsons  Village  over  to  Eva,  Tenn.,  the 
frame  of  the  truck  caught  on  the  wood 
approach  to  the  ferry,  which  was  the  only 
thing  which  prevented  the  truck  from 
hacking  into  the  river. 


Left — Flareboard  body  on  new  l/a-ton  Gramm- Bernstein  truck.     Right— View   showing   tarpaulin   covered   body   with   high   sides 
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Campbell  Gearset  in  Constant  Mesh — Ohio  Offers  Three  Trailers 


Tilting  Key  Locks  Layshaft  Gears  in  Nev/  Gearset- 
Unusual  Drawbar  Assembly 


-Trailers  Have 
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-Cross-sectional   view   of   four-speed    Campbell    gearset.        Fig.    2 — Keys 
transmission.       Fig.  3 — Change  speed   lever  plate 

Campbell  Constant-Mesh  Transmission 


THE  Campbell  constant-mesh  type  of 
transmission  made  by  the  Campbell 
Transmission  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  is  a 
fCearset  wherein  the  gears  are  constantly 
meshed  and  the  countershaft  or  layshaft 
Kears  locked  internally  by  what  is  termed 
a  rolling  key.  Thus  the  different  speeds 
except  high  gear  are  secured  by  shifting 
the  key  under  the  desired  gear. 

Inasmuch  as  the  clutching  devices  are 
located  immediately  under  the  layshaft 
gears  and  not  at  the  sides,  the  Campbell 
transmission  is  shorter  than  other  con- 
stant-mesh types,  resulting  in  but  6  in. 
center  to  center  between  bearings  on 
the  layshaft,  and  this  on  a  2-  to  3-ton 
four-speed  truck  transmission.  Model  50 
is  illustrated.  One  of  these  has  been  in 
use  for  several  months  in  a  2-ton  Garford 
truck  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station, 
where  it  has  been  subjected  to  much  se- 
vere handling.  A  representative  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  drove  this  truck 
over  all  sorts  of  roads,  bringing  the  gear- 
set  lever  into  the  various  speeds  without 
touching  the  clutch  pedal  and  regardless 
of  engine  revolutions. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  cross  sectional  view  of 
the  fouF-speed  truck  transmission,  to- 
gether with  details  of  the  layshaft  gears, 
cam  plate  and  shifting  mechanism.  As 
.shown,  the  gears  are  in  third  speed.  The 
primer   shaft  A,  which   connects  to   the 


engine  or  clutch  shaft,  is  supported  on 
two  No.  308  single  row  ball  bearings  and 
carries  on  its  inner  end  the  constant  me.sh 
gear  B.  The  latter  is  recessed  for  the 
solid  roller  bearing  C  supporting  the 
main  shaft  D,  which  is  supported  at  the 
rear  by  a  double  row  No.  308  ball  bear- 
ing. 

Shaft  D  is  splined  for  the  sliding  mem- 
ber E,  while  the  double  gear  F  is  spooled 
on  the  shaft  and  revolves  with  the  shaft 
only  when  E  is  clutch-meshed  with  it; 
that  is,  the  external  teeth  of  the  sliding 
gear  are  meshed  with  the  internal  teeth 
in  F.  As  shown,  F  stands  still,  the  shaft 
revolving  inside  of  it.  The  bearing  sur- 
faces of  this  part  of 
the  shaft  and  inside 
the  gear  F  are  hard- 
ened. High  gear  is 
obtained  when  E  is 
brought  forward  to 
clutch-mesh  with  /.' 
in  practically  the 
same  way  as  is  done 
in  c  o  n  V  e  n  t  i  o  n  al 
gearsets,  where  the 
internally  cut  form 
of  sliding  gear  is 
used  in  place  of  a 
dog   clutch. 

Immediately  below 
gear  ft  and  in  mesh 


with  it  is  the  constant  gear  G,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  layshaft.  Adjacent  to 
G  is  a  single  row  No.  308  ball  bearing, 
and  then  follow  gears  H,  J.  K  and  L, 
constituting  the  third,  second,  first  and 
reverse  speed  gears  respectively.  The 
reverse  pinion  idler  is  not  shown,  but  is 
just  back  of  A'  and  L,  being  the  same 
length  as  these  two  combined.  The  bear- 
ing at  the  rear  end  of  the  layshaft  is 
a  single  row  No.  406.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  bearings  of  the  lay- 
shaft  are  close  to  the  gears  where  the 
greatest  load  conies,  minimizing  the  dan- 
ger of  a  sprung  shaft. 

The  gears  of  the  layshaft  except  G 
are  mounted  on  collars  or  rings  acting  as 
bearing  surfaces.  This  can  be  a  steel 
on  steel  construction  or  through  brass 
bushings,  balls,  etc.,  as  these  bearings 
carry  none  of  the  load,  but  only  the 
weight  of  the  gear.  The  transmitting 
action  is  secured  by  simply  sliding  the 
key  or  keys  along  the  circular  longi- 
tudinal grooves  M  in  the  shaft  until  they 
slip  under  the  rings  of  the  desired  gear, 
after  which  the  key  automatically  and 
positively  rolls  into  contact  with  one  of 
the  broached  openings  on  the  inside  of 
the  gear.  This  action  is  shown  in  the 
cross  section  view  of  gear  in  Fig.  1.  One 
key  takes  the  load  and  the  other  the 
backlash. 

The  keys  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  con- 
stitute the  chief  feature  of  the  Camp- 
bell transmission.  In  the  truck  job  the 
keys  are  drop-forged  from  %-in.  round 
stock,  with  1-in.  face.  Referring  to  .4, 
Fig.  2,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  portion 
O  is  made  1-16-in.  larger  than  the  true 
radius  of  the  3-4-in.  circle.  Also  the  key 
clears  the  shaft  by  1-32-in.,  that  is,  the 
face  of  the  key  must  roll  in  its  groove 
1-32-in.  before  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  gear.  The  cams  on  the  keys  are  made 
with  sloping  surfaces,  which  serve  a  two- 
fold purpose.  One  of  these  is  to  assist 
in  the  engagement  of  the  gear  and  the 
other  to  release  it. 

The  gears  cannot  take  the  full  load 
until  the  key  has  been  first  rolled  up  into 
place  in  the  gear.  Therefore,  instead  of 
a  shearing  strain  across  the  cam,  as 
shown  at  B,  Fig.  2,  the  key  is  under  com- 
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pression,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in 
C,  Fig.  2. 

It  is  stated  the  g:ears  cannot  become 
noisy,  as  the  pitch  line  is  not  disturbed. 
Also  the  tilting  key  clutches  the  gear 
dirtctly  in  the  center  and  therefore  the 
gear  is  not  distorted  on  the  shaft,  though 
there  may  be  considerable  play  between 
gear  and  shaft.  The  layshaft  gears 
are  reversible,  that  is,  they  can  be  turned 
completely  around  from  their  present 
position  on  the  collars  to  distribute  the 
wear. 

In  direct  drive  on  high  gear  the  keys 
are  not  used,  for  the  clutching  gear  E 
meshes  with  /?  as  in  a  conventional  gear- 
set.  In  high  gear  the  following  gears 
revolve:  B.  E,  G  and  H,  but  H  is  only  en- 
gaged with  E  for  %  in.  This  is  done  so 
that  in  shifting  from  high  to  third  the 
gears  are  aligned  and  the  key  is  so  timed 
by  the  cam  lever  plate  that  it  will  not 
engage  H  until  E  is  fully  meshed  with 
it-  In  going  from  third  to  second  the 
key  engaged  in  H  releases  first  and  then 
clutching  gear  E  engages  the  double  gear 
F  for  first  and  second  speeds.  Here 
again  the  key  is  timed  so  the  gears  are 
fully  meshed  before  the  load  is  taken. 
Thus  there  is  no  chance  of  stripping  the 
teeth  in  any  of  the  gears,  even  with  the 
clutch  in.  The  key  shifting  yoke  at  the 
e.xtreme  forward  end  of  the  layshaft  has 
just  enough  play  in  it  so  the  key  slips 
into  position  under  the  selected  gear, 
even  though  the  driver  attempts  to  make 
the  shift  very  slow.  This  action  is  has^ 
tened  by  the  sloping  surfaces  of  the  keys. 

All  gears  are  6-8  pitch  with  the  follow- 
ing ratios :  Reverse,  1  to  4.81 ;  first,  1 
to  4.00;  second,  1  to  2.62;  third,  1  to 
1.50;  fourth,  1  to  1.00. 

The  cam  plate  which  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  key-shifting  mechanism 
makes  it  possible  to  use  but  a  single  rod 
between  transmission  and  lever  set.  The 
cam  plate  also  acts  as  a  locking  means 
for  each  speed.  Thus,  to  pull  the  sliding 
gear  out  of  high  to  another  speed  with- 
out operating  the  pull  rod  it  would  be- 
come necessary  to  shear  the  cam  plate 
itself,  which  in  a  2-3-ton  job  is  %  in. 
thick.  With  the  cam  plate  layout  it  is 
impossible  to  get  two  speeds  at  one  time. 

Concerning  lubrication,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  lubricant  will  last  for  a 
very  long  time,  as  the  gears  do  not  re- 
volve constantly  and  therefore  will  not 
wear  out  the  oil  or  grease.  Also  proper 
oiling  of  the  gears  on  the  collars  is  ac- 
complished by  the  keys  themselves,  which 


act  as  pumps,  carry- 
ing the  oil  back  and 
forth  in  the  grooves 
of  the  layshaft. 

In  order  that  the 
transmission  may  be 
readily  adapted 
without  altering 
present  day  chassis 
layouts  the  makers 
purposely  have  kept 
the  design  simple. 
While  some  of  the 
construction  details 
have  been  carried 
out  along  lines  of  ac- 
cepted gearset  prac- 
tice, changes  have 
been  made  only 
where  necessary,  in  order  to  better  sup- 
port the  rolling  key  principle.  Incidental- 
ly the  rolling  key  is  not  a  new  idea  it 
being  an  improvement  of  the  Bliss  pu  ich 
prgss  key,  in  use  for  over  3.5  years.  The 
manually  operated  Bliss  punch  press  key 
is  slow  acting,  requiring  a  certain  amount 
of  time  for  engagement,  while  the  Camp- 
bell key  rolls  automatically  into  place 
regardless  of  engine  or  p'laft  speds. 

Unlike  various  interns.,  clutching  de- 
vices developed  from  time  to  time,  the 
Campbell  key  does  not  get  a  blow  as  it 
comes  into  place  under  the  gears.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  company 
has  yet  to  experience  a  single  instance  of 
where  a  key  has  sheared  in  use,  regard- 
less of  how  carelessly  the  shifts  are  made. 
Keys  taken  from  an  old  Know  car  which 
carried  the  first  Campbell  transmission 
showed  that  after  8  years'  continuous  use 
they  had  worn  but  .008  in. 


Three  Ohio  Trailers 

THE  Ohio  Trailer  Co.,  Cleveland,  is 
concentrating  its  work  on  the  pro- 
duction of  three  models,  2,  ;'.  and  5-ton 
jobs.  Other  sizes  vv'ill  be  going  through 
the  factory  later.  The  return  of  peace- 
time conditions  finds  the  company  with 
increased  capacity  after  serving  the  gov- 
ernment's needs.  The  company  is  ready 
to  swing  into  production,  as  soon  as  nor- 
mal conditions  arrive,  on  a  line  of  trail- 
ers, ranging  in  size  from  the  %-ton,  two 
wheel  automobile  trailer  to  the  5-ton 
tractor  or  truck  trailer. 

The  trailers  are  featured  by  the  un- 
usual drawbar  and  frame  construction. 
The  drawbar  assembly  is  new  and  it  con- 


atie   locking  device  on   d 


tains  a  compression  spring  foi-  absorb- 
ing the  shocks  incidental  to  starting  and 
stopping.  It  is  of  the  bumper-head  type, 
and  this  permits  the  employment  of  trail- 
ers in  trains  of  three  or  more.  The  large 
coupling  bearings  tend  to  prevent  wear, 
with  consequent  snaking  of  the  trailers. 
The  construction  of  the  drawbar  is  U- 
section  steel,  which  minimizes  the  dan- 
ger of  breakage  from  careless  operation. 
The  drawbar  is  packed  with  grease  and 
reijuires  lubrication  but  once  in  G  months. 

The  automatic  locking  device  used  on 
the  drawbar  has  the  working  parts  en- 
closed in  a  grea.se-tight  housing.  This 
housing  is  filled  with  a  mi.xture  of 
graphite  and  grease  and  the  supply  is 
suflicient  to  last  for  about  a  year.  When 
the  pawls  are  thrown  up  the  bar  can 
move  from  side  to  side,  incidentally  turn- 
ing the  rear  wheels,  and  when  the  pawls 
are  thrown  down  the  bar  is  rigidly  locked 
in  the  center. 

The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel  and  cor- 
responds to  motor  truck  frame  practice 
to  a  great  extent.  The  ends  are  tapered, 
thus  giving  the  greatest  strength  at  the 
center.  This  gives  frame  flexibility.  By 
mounting  the  frame  as  low  as  possible 
a  low  center  of  gravity  is  secured  and 
side  sway  is  reduced. 

Practically  all  bushings  throughout  the 
trailers  are  of  the  oilless  type,  bronze 
impregnated  with  graphite.  These  do  not 
require  any  outside  lubrication  during 
the  life  of  the  vehicle. 

The  axles  are  designed  and  built  espe- 
cially for  the  trailers.  All  parts  are 
properly  heat-treated  to  insure  against 
breakage.  The  steering  knuckles  are  of 
nickel  steel.  The  wheels  are  of  the  artil- 
lery type  made  to  S.  A.  E.  standards 
and  constructed  with  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  spokes.   The  tires  are  solid,  pressed 


OHIO   TRAILER   SPECIFICATIONS 

2 -ton  3-ton  5-ton 

Inches  Inches  Inches 

\Vheelba.«e Pfi  91  sou 

I.,pnfrth  of  fr.Tme  144  144  14.1 

Depth   of  frame. 4%  .5'i  7 

Width  of  frame.. .sa  34V4  40 

.Spring   size 42x2';.  46.\3  46x3 

-■Vxle    beam 2x2%  2^4x3  214x1 

Tire.s    36x3',s  36x5  3Cxfi 
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Getting  Business  for  the  Motor  Truckman 


collected  more  than  it  spent.  A  similar 
result  was  true  for  February,  and  also 
during  March  to  the  date  of  this  writing, 
when  the  cash  outstanding  and  the  com- 
missions actually  paid  in  are  125  per 
cent  of  the  total  investment  of  .$1,050 
covered  in  a  5-month  period  with  4 
months  of  actual  operation  and  one 
montl^of  preliminary  work. 

When  ^Ir.  Thompson  was  hired  he  was 
given  a  drawing  account  of  the  funds 
provided  against  2%  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  business  secured.  In  setting 
prices  on  work  to  be  done  for  shippers, 
an  average  price  of  $30  per  5-ton  truck 
per  day  was  used  as  a  basis.  The  $30 
a  day  rate  was  taken  on  average  operat- 
ing conditions,  thus  allowing  a  larger  in- 
come if  the  trucks  were  operated  at  a 
higher  rate  of  efficiency.  In  many  cases 
this  has  been  done,  some  of  the  trucks 
earning  as  high  as  $48  a  day. 

The  Salesman's  Salary 

At  the  rate  of  'iVz  per  cent  for  the 
salesman's  salary  on  the  basis  of  a  mini- 
mum of  $30  a  day  for  each  5-ton  truck 
kept  busy,  the  salesman's  income  would 
be  as  follows:  Seventy-five  cents  a  day 
for  one  truck  kept  busy;  $3.75  a  day  for 
five  trucks;  $7.50  for  ten  trucks  and  $15 
for  twenty  trucks.  At  the  present  time, 
on  an  average  of  eight  trucks  are  kept 
busy  every  day  of  the  week.  As  the 
work  increases  and  additional  contract 
work  is  secured,  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
twenty  trucks  should  be  kept  busy  daily. 
This  would  insure  the  salesman  $15  a 
day,  or  $90  a  week.  The  amount  which 
the  salesman  can  earn  is  dependent  al- 
most entirely  on  his  own  initiative  and 
may  even  run  to  $100  or  $125  a  week. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  bureau  has 
been  due  to  a  study  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  trucks  would  have  to 
operate  before  the  shipper  was  given  any 
price  on  the  work  or  before  the  work 
was  turned  over  to  the  truckmen.  In- 
stead of  having  a  truck  loaded  and 
dispatched  to  the  consignee  at  a  time 
when  he  cannot  receive  the  goods,  Mr. 
Thompson  determines  beforehand  the 
proper  hour  for  delivery  and  is  thus  able 
to  route  the  trucks  so  that  they  have  the 
least  possible  idle  time.  This  elimination 
of  idle  time  is  further  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  work  secured  among  one  or 
more  truckmen  instead  of  giving  it  all 
to  one  man.  For  instance,  if  a  job  re- 
quires the  use  of  twelve  trucks,  the  work 
will  be  given  to  several  truckmen,  each 
of  which  may  have  one  or  more  trucks 
idle  for  part  of  a  day  but  not  for  the 
entire  day.  This  will  enable  each  truck- 
man to  keep  all  of  his  vehicles  running 
to  full  capacity  and  will  in  addition  give 
the  shipper  a  quicker  and  better  service 
than  would  be  the  case  if  all  the  work 
was  given  to  one  man  who  already  had 
work  for  his  trucks  to  do  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  day. 


(Continued   from    parje   27) 

As  an  example  of  the  benefit  of  study- 
ing beforehand  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trucks  must  work,  Mr.  Pratt 
told  of  a  contract  for  hauling  beans  from 
one  of  the  New  York  docks  to  a  ware- 
house three  or  four  blocks  away.  The 
beans  were  unloaded  from  the  hold  of 
the  ship  onto  the  upper  deck  of  the 
dock  and  allowed  to  run  by  gravity  into 
the  body  of  the  vehicle  hauling  them 
through  a  chute  in  the  floor  of  the  upper 
deck.  In  one  case  it  was  found  that  the 
entire  shipment  of  beans  had  been  un- 
loaded directly  over  one  of  the  chutes, 
although  there  was  a  row  of  six  or  seven 
chutes  which  might  be  employed  for 
loading.  Horse  wagons  had  always  jjje- 
viously  been  used  for  the  work  and  never 
made  more  than  three  or  four  trips  a 
day.  The  horse  wagons  would  stand  in 
line  and  lose  much  time  simply  be- 
cause only  one  of  the  chutes  would  be 
used. 

The  motor  truckman  who  was  given 
the  work  began  to  haul  beans  in  the  same 
manner  until  Mr.  Thompson  suggested 
that  the  beans  be  unloaded  on  the  upper 
deck  of  the  dock  so  that  two  or  three 
of  the  chutes  might  be  employed  sim- 
ultaneously. When  this  was  put  before 
the  dock  superintendent  as  one  means 
of  getting  the  beans  off  his  dock 
quickly,  he  assented  to  it  very  readily, 
with  the  result  that  the  idle  truck  time 
waiting  in  line  was  entirely  eliminated 
and  the  trucks  permitted  to  make  eight 
or  nine  trips  a  day  instead  of  three  or 
four. 

Unloading  at  Warehouse 

He  then  took  up  the  question  of  un- 
loading the  beans  at  the  warehouse,  and 
found  that  in  the  old  horse-method  of 
unloading  considerable  more  time  was 
wasted  by  an  unloading  gang  which  had 
to  be  taken  from  other  work  whenever 
the  wagon  backed  up  to  the  unloading 
door.  He  asked  the  warehouse  superin- 
tendent if  the  unloading  gang  could  be 
kept  at  the  door  continuously.  The 
superintendent  said  that  they  could  be 
kept  there  all  day,  provided  the  unload- 
ing could  be  carried  on  quickly  enough 
to  prevent  their  loafing.  '  Accordingly, 
the  next  time  beans  were  unloaded  on 
the  dock,  a  fleet  of  eight  or  nine  trucks 
was  put  on  the  work  and  four  or  five 
of  the  upper  deck  unloading  chutes  em- 
ployed, with  the  result  that  the  beans 
were  hauled  to  the  warehouse  so  quickly 
that  one  truck  was  all  ready  to  unload 
as  soon  as  the  previous  one  was  ready  to 
drive  back  to  the  dock  for  its  next  load. 
Five  tons  of  beans  wore  unloaded  at  the 
warehouse  every  15  minutes  until  the 
complete  shipment  was  put  into  the 
warehouse.  Thus,  by  simply  studying 
the  conditions  under  which  the  trucks 
would  have  to  work,  and  improving  them, 
the  truckman  was  able  to  make  more 
money   than  ever  before;   to  compete   in 


work  which  had  been  done  by  horse 
wagons  from  time  almost  immemorial; 
the  dock  superintendent  to  get  rid  of  his 
beans  quicker  than  ever  before,  and  the 
warehouseman  to  get  them  into  his  plant 
so  much  quicker  than  ever  before  that 
he  will  now  not  have  anyone  else  except 
the  truck  bureau  unload  any  of  his  beans, 
and  in  addition  has  been  responsible  for 
the  bureau  securing  similar  bean  haulage 
from  other  warehouses  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

Selling  Truck  Service 

If  this  case  of  the  bean  haulage  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  kind  of  efficient  serv- 
ice which  the  bureau  will  continuously 
give  shippers,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  its  work  will  be  permanent  and 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  now  done. 
When  that  time  arrives,  it  is  evident 
that  more  than  one  salesman  will  have 
to  be  employed,  and  that  a  manager  of 
the  bureau  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  Pratt 
will  have  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work.  Then  the  bureau  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  its  services  to  all  classes  of 
shippers  at  a  nominal  rate  of  $1  a  year, 
a  contract  to  supply  truck  transportation 
as  required  during  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract. It  can  select  the  trucks  used  in 
the  work  from  among  the  members  of 
the  association  if  the  bureau  is  kept 
strictly  a  truck  users'  organization,  or 
from  members  outside  of  the  organiza- 
tion, provided  the  bureau  is  made  into 
a  stock  company  to  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  all  liability. 

If  it  handles  the  entire  work  in  this 
manner  for  the  motor  truckman,  first 
giving  him  the  work,  then  pointing  out 
how  the  work  should  be  done  and  finally 
collecting  the  bills  from  the  shipper  and 
turning  over  the  truckman's  share  after 
the  brokerage  has  been  deducted,  the 
bureau  will  practically  become  an  organ- 
ization equivalent  to  the  executive  or 
sales  departments  of  large  trucking  con- 
cerns. 

A  bureau  of  this  kind  will  thereby 
relieve  the  small  truck  owner  from  em- 
ploying an  executive  or  business-getting 
department  and  furnish  him  with  work 
obtained  more  cheaply  than  he  could  get 
it  himself  because  the  work  will  be  ob- 
tained on  a  large  scale  rather  than  indi- 
vidually. The  truckman  will  then  be- 
come a  mere  operator  with  none  of  the 
ordinary  overhead  charges.  Accordingly 
the  bureau  could  charge  a  brokerage  of 
at  least  15  per  cent  and  still  get  business 
for  the  owner  of  a  small  fleet  more 
cheaply  than  he  could  obtain  it  himself. 
A  bureau  performing  this  work  would  be 
similar  to  the  various  forms  of  consult- 
ing engineering,  production  and  sales 
organizations  which  now  exist  in  other 
lines  of  business.  It  is  a  new  thought  in 
the  motor  trucking  business,  and  one 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  small  fleet  owner. 
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PRECISION 
B^LL  BEflRINdS 

Cpatehtep) 

Detailed  examination  of  a  truck,  car, 
tractor,  power  boat  or  airplane,  may  re- 
veal initial  values.  But  only  the  test  of 
service — the  supreme  test — can  reveal 
the  ujtimate  values  v^^hich  determine 
whether  the  investment  was  good  or  bad 
An  automotive  unit,  or  any  of  the  sec- 
ondary units  composing  it,  can  be  justly 
judged  only  on  its  record  of  perform- 
ance. 

In  America  and  abroad,  in  civil  and 
military  service,  the  cars,  trucks,  tract- 
ors, power  boats  and  airplanes  with 
crediUble  records  of  duty  well  done, 
almost  without  exception  carry  ignition 
apparatus  and  lighting  generators  in 
which  -(jQBOfl'  Ball  Bearings  are  used. 

Be  SURE— See  That  Your  Electrical 
Apparatus      Is      'HORtt\f\'      Equipped 

iRi  m^m  cgmpwHy  qf  awatm 

lyPO     ■ROflDWfly  NEW   yORK 

Ball,  Roller,  Thrust  and  Combination  Bearings 
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Two-Ton  Unit 

Makes  Up  in  Quickness 


Chassis 
$2050 


Even  the  owner  of  big  vans  finds  a 
smaller  unit  more  profitable  for  many 
loads. 

It  is  quicker  and  handier  about  city 
streets. 

It  is  faster  both  with  a  load  and  with- 
out, over  long  or  short  hauls. 

The  Autocar  is  backed  up  by  a  system  of 
factory  branch  service  stations  that  gives 
your  investment  complete  protection. 

Write  to  Department  E  for  Catalog. 

THE    AUTOCAR    COMPANY 


Ardmore    Pa. 


Established  1897 


Autocar 
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Unloading  Means,  Manure  Dump  and  Washstand 
Suggested  at  Kansas  City  Stockyards 

This  Magazine  Recommends  Plain  Type  of  Four-Door  Unloading 
Chute  Location  for  Benefit  of  Truck  Owners  Hauling  Livestock 


OUT  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  so  many 
thousand  hogs,  together  with  calves, 
cattle  and  sheep,  were  hauled  into  the 
stockyards  by  means  of  motor  trucks 
during  1918  that  the  stockyards  com- 
panjfc  was  unprepared  to  handle  them  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  During  1918  a 
grand  total  of  14:5,917  animals,  consist- 
ing of  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  hogs,  were 
driven  into  the  yards  on  the  hoof,  by 
pas.senger  cars  and  by  motor  trucks. 
During  1917  a  grand  total  of  106,074 
were  driven  in  by  all  methods,  an  in- 
crease of  37,843  animals,  or  a  36  per  cent 
gain  in  1918,  as  compared  with  the  year 
previous. 

The  greatest  increase  was  in  hogs, 
96,337  of  which  were  hauled  to  the  yards 
over  the  roads  during  1918,  as  compared 
with  61,684  in  1917.  This  is  an  increase 
of  34,6.')3  in  number,  or  a  gain  of  56  per 
cent. 

75  Per  Cent  of  Hogs  by  Trucks 

With  the  possible  exception  of  calves, 
more  motor  trucks  are  used  to  bring  in 
the  hogs  than  any  other  kind  of  live- 
stock. Of  the  96,337  hogs  driven  into 
the  yards  during  1918  by  all  manner  of 
vehicles,  appro.ximately  7.5  per  cent,  or 
72,253,  were  brought  in  by  motor  trucks. 
This  is  merely  a  good  approximation  of 
the  number  moved  on  trucks,  since  the 
stockyards  company  keeps  no  records 
making  a  distinction  as  to  the  number 
of  animals  driven  in  by  the  hoof,  by 
horse  wagon,  by  passenger  car  or  by 
motor  trucks.  All  of  the  livestock 
brought  in  other  than  by  railroad  are 
simply  lumped  under  the  head  of  "Drive- 
Ins."  During  1917  the  total  number  of" 
hogs  driven  into  the  yard  was  61,684, 
and  those  most  closely  identified  with  the 
work  at  the  stockyards  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent  of  that  number 
took  their  last  ride  to  the  yard  pens  via 
the  motor  truck  route. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  61,684  is  37,010.  Sub- 
tract this  number  from  the  72,253  hauled 


Suggestions  Offered  by 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 

Improving  the  Facilities  for 

Handling  Drive-In  Cattle 

and  Hogs  at  the  Kansas 

City  Stockyards 

1 — That  the  unloading  of  cattle  and  hogs 
be  segregated  to  give  the  greatest 
speed  in  unloading  and  to  relieve  ve- 
hicular congestion. 

2 — That  a  plain  platform  to  which  the 
trucks  may  back  up  be  provided  in- 
stead of  any  of  the  swinging  types  of 
unloading  devices. 

.3 — That  a  place  for  dumping  manure  be 
provided  and  that  a  place  for  a  wash- 
stand  with  running  water  be  provided 
in  any  event,  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  such  equipment  to  be 
worked  out  satisfactorily  between  the 
stockyards  company  and  the  truck- 
men using  it. 

4 — That  four  gates  be  provided  for  the 
unloading  of  hogs  at  the  same  time 
and  that  sufficient  maneuvering  .space 
be  provided  in  front  of  the  unloading 
platform  to  enable  the  trucks  to  ba<;k 
up,  unload  and  leave  quickly;  that  at 
least  two  gates  be  provided  for  the 
unloading  of  cattle.  In  both  cases, 
hogs  and  cattle,  the  gates  may  be  side 
by  side  so  that  one  or  two  men  can 
attend  to  the  unloading  at  both  gates. 

5 — Details  of  suggested  unloading  plat- 
forms are  given  on  page  8. 

6 — Perhaps  the  concern  now  buying 
manure  from  the  stockyards  company 
can  arrange  to  buy  that  scraped  out 
of  the  trucks  after  unloading  or  get 
it  free  in  lieu  of  providing  a  washing 
platform. 


by  trucks  in  1918,  and  it  gives  an  in- 
crease of  35,243  in  the  year,  a  gain  of 
95  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  receipts 
of  hogs  by  motor  truck  were  almost 
doubled  during  1918  as  compared  with 
1917.  This  one  fact  visualizes  in  the  best 
possible  manner  the  great  new  business 
which  has  grown  up  in  hauling  not  only 
hogs  but  other  livestock  to  the  Kansas 
City  stockyards  by  means  of  motor 
trucks. 

The  development  of  this  new  motor 
truck  work  is  no  flash-in-the-pan  move- 
ment occasioned  by  the  war,  but  which 
can  now  be  expected  to  die  out  because 
hostilities  are  over.  While  there  is  no 
question  that  the  war  gave  the  move- 
ment an  original  impetus  which  insured 
its  success,  the  use  of  the  trucks  in  the 
work  is  based  on  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples and  is  therefore  bound  to  endure 
on  a  firm  foundation.  The  present  year, 
with  no  war,  in  all  probability  will  see 
more  livestock  hauled  by  motor  trucks 
to  the  Kansas  City  stockyards  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  yards,  and 
the  receipts  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1919  bear  out  this  prediction,  because 
they  are  greater  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1918. 

Reasons  for  Truck  Use 

The  motor  truck  has  become  such  an 
important  factor  in  livestock  haulage  as 
to  place  this  method  of  transportation  on 
an  enduring  foundation  because  the  truck 
offers  the  following  advantages  to  the 
stock  raiser: 

1 — It  offers  the  (juickest  kind  of  de- 
livery. 

2 — It  is  cheaper  than  shipping  by  rail 
under  average  conditions  because  the 
shrinkage  by  truck  is  less  than  by  rail. 

3 — The  farmer  is  able  to  get  his  stock 
to  the  yards  when  the  market  price  is 
highest. 

4 — The  farmer  can  dispose  of  his 
stocks  when  they  are  ready  for  market 
and  does  not  have  to  wait  until  he  has  a 
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Drive-In  Receipts  of  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards  for  5  Years  from  1914  to  1918 


Year 
1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
ISl'B. 
1914. 


, C.XTTLl': V 

Estimated 

f CAI 

vi:s , 

Kstimalert 

. 

loe 

S ^ 

Kstimated 

, .SHI' 

Kstiinate<l 

Total 

Drive-ins 

Total 

Drive-ins 

Total 

Drive-Ins 

Total 

Drive-Ins 

Drive-ins 

by  Trucks 

Drive-ins 

by  Trucks 

Urive-Ins 

by  Trucks 

Drlve-Ins 

by  Trucks 

16,572 

12.429 

14,049 

10,539 

96,337 

72.253 

16.959 

12.719 

15,413 

9.24S 

12.097 

7,258 

61,684 

37.010 

16.880 

10128 

11,738 

5.869 

8,792 

4.396 

55,043 

27.521 

6,671 

3.335 

9.709 

3.884 

5.931 

2,372 

47,561 

19.024 

4.090 

1.236 

10,357 

3.107 

G.071 

1.S21 

58.329 

17.492 

5.201 

1,560 

freight  carload  or  club  with  some  neigh- 
boring farmers  before  he  can  order  a 
freight  car  which  may  be  spotted  on  the 
.siding  nearest  to  his  farm  in  2  days  or  5 
days  or  more.  At  that  time  the  stockyard 
prices  may  have  dropped  -i  cents  or  .'{ 
cents  a  pound,  which,  on  ten  hogs  weigh- 
ing 300  lb.  apiece,  would  be  a  loss  of  $60 
or  $90,  far  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
truck  transportation. 

5 — The  truck  gives  a  direct  delivery 
from  the  farm  to  the  stockyards,  elim- 
inating the  handling  from  the  farm  to 
the  nearest  siding  under  one  authority 
and  then  the  rail  transportation  under 
another  authority. 

Better  Facilities   Wanted 

By  understanding  the  main  underlying 
reasons  for  the  successful  use  of  motor 
trucks  in  hauling  livestock,  one  is  able 
to  visualize  the  great  increase  of  95  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  hogs  hauled  into 
the  Kansas  City  stockyards  in  1918  and 
to  understand  the  conditions  with  which 
the  Kansas  City  Stockyards  Co.  had  to 
contend.  It  is -self-evident  that  facilities 
considered  adequate  for  handling  the 
10(),074  animals  of  all  kinds  except  horse? 
driven  into  the  yards  in  1917  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  handle  the  14.),917  moved 
by  trucks  and  wagons  in  1918,  or  to  take 
care  of  the  95  per  cent  increase  in  hogs 
during  the  same  year. 

The  stockyards  company,  through  its 
general  manager,  E.  C.  Senter,  was  anx- 


ious to  provide  the  additional  facilities 
required  to  properly  handle  the  great  in- 
crease in  drive-ins  by  motor  trucks,  but 
was  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  that  end  and 
of  providing  means  which  would  take 
care  of  the  still  further  increases  in  the 
number  of  motor  truck  drive-ins  for  all 
time  to  come.  The  work  of  installing 
any  new  facilities  was  further  hindered 
by  the  new  construction  at  the  yard  made 
necessary  by  the  great  fire  of  Oct.  Ifi, 
1917,   when   all   of  the   hog   houses  were 


Here  they  are  trying  to  make  a  steer- 
going  out  of  the  yards  jump  Into  the 
wagon   from   the  ground 


completely  destroyed  and  about  twenty- 
five  acres  of  cattle  yard,  together  with 
all  of  the  scales,  hay  barns  and  other 
facilities  in  that  area.  For  the  balance 
of  1917  and  until  March,  1918,  all  hogs 
had  to  be  handled  in  the  north  yard, 
where  facilities  were  inadequate. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  conditions, 
the  Stockyards  company  has  designed  a 
new  hog  house  which  will  be  completed 
during  the  summer  of  1919,  and  which 
will  be  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
in  the  world.  It  will  be  a  four-story  con- 
crete structure  about  2000  ft.  long  and 
250  ft.  wide.  It  will  ha/e  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  .35,000  hogs  on  the  selling  or 
main  floor,  and  can  accommodate  as 
many  on  each  of  the  three  upper  floors, 
i.r  a  total  of  140,000  hogs. 

The  new  building  is  divided  into 
.seventeen  units,  of  which  thirteen  have 
already  been  completed.  While  the  loca- 
tion of  the  new  hog  house  is  ideal  for 
handling  the  rail  shipment  of  hogs,  it  is 
not  favorably  positioned  in  regard  to 
handling  those  hogs  which  reach  the 
yaids  over  the  highway.  At  the  present 
time  the  closest  end  of  the  hog  house  is 
910  ft.  and  1,(;25  ft.  respectively  from  the 


Conditions  found  to  exist  at  the  temporary  location  for  loading  and  unloading  of  cattle  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Excha 
Building.  The  figures  refer  to  the  corresponding  numbers  on  the  large  plan  of  the  stockyards  shown  on  the  opposite  page, 
the  view  to  the  left,  the  cow  in  the  truck  is  hesitating  before  jumping  out  onto  the  ground.  At  the  right,  one  cow  Is  ha« 
trouble  in  getting   up  the  steep  tailgate   runway   Into   the  truck  body.     Loading   of   this   character    is   wasteful   of   time   and    mo 
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two  points  at  which  hogs  at  this  writing 
are  now  unloaded  from  the  trucks. 

City  Closes  Street 

The  difficulties  of  providing  better 
loading  and  unloading  facilities  for  the 
motor  trucks  were  further  increased  in 
August,  1918.  when  the  city  of  Kansas 
City  took  possession  of  one  of  the  public 
streets  previously  used  by  the  trucks  to 
reach  the  cattle  and  hog  unloading 
chutes.  The  city  entirely  blocked  the 
street  by  digging  holes  Tor  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  trolley  car  viaduct  and  the 
Stockyards  company  could  obtain  no  sat- 
isfaction from  the  city's  authorities  as 
to  why  the  street  could  not  be  opened  to 
traffic  again  since  no  work  was  done 
on  the  foundations  from  the  time  the 
holes  were  dug  until  this  writing  in 
March,  1919.  Not  knowing  when  access 
could  be  had  to  the  present  unloading 
chute,  the  Stockyards  company  was  justi- 
fied in  not  attempting  to  increase  the 
facilities  at  those  points  because  it  was 
not  certain  that  they  could  be  used  even 
after  they  had  been  provided. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  development 
or  layout  of  any  new  facilities  for  cattle 
loading  or  unloading  that  Joseph  Husson, 
editor  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 
was  asked,  through  Benjamin  S.  Brown, 
The  Commercial  Vehicle's  representa- 
tive in  Kansas  City,  to  visit  the  stock- 
yards and  make  suggestions  as  to  what 
new  and  better  facilities  could  be  pro- 
vided. This  request  was  made  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  editor  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  previously  visited 
and  made  analytic  studies  of  the  loading 
and  unloading  methods  and  other  facili- 
ties provided  at  the  stockyards  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  Cincinnati  Ohio;  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Omaha,  Neb. 

This  Magazine  Helps 

As  a  result,  the  editor  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  made  a  special  trip  to 
Kansas  City  from  Chicago  and  spent  3 
days  in  studying  the  existing  conditions 
at    the    Kansas    City    stockyards,    after 


Here  Is  another  view 
of  the  cattle  loading 
at  the  Exchange 
Building  courtyard. 
The  truck  driver, 
with  a  rope  around 
the  calf's  neck,  is 
trying  to  persuade  if 
to  jump  from  the 
ground  into  the  truck 
body 


which  he  made  certain  specific  recom- 
mendations, which  are  given  in  full  on 
page  5.  This  work  was  done  without 
charge  to  the  Stockyards  company,  whose 
general  manager,  E.  C.  Senter,  co-oper- 
ated in  the  most  admirable  manner.  It 
was  done  simply  and  entirely  as  a  serv- 
ice to  the  motor  truck  owners  and  oper- 
ators who  haul  livestock  to  the  yards 
in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  those  trucks  and  as  a  means  of  as- 
sisting the  Stockyards  company  to  work 
out  the  new  facilities  and  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  Work  of  this  character  is 
entirely  legitimate  by  a  magazine  whose 
sole  aim  of  existence  is  to  assist  motor 
truck  owners  in  getting  the  maximum  ef- 
ficiency out  of  their  vehicles  and  of  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  such  work  as  the 
easiest,  quickest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner  of  disseminating  such  knowledge 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  nation  as  the 
means  of  helping  other  truck  owners  who 
are  confronted  with  the  same  or  similar 
problems. 

The  loading  and  unloading  conditions 
at  the  yards  were  found  to  be  very  bad. 
The  facilities  or  lack  of  facilities  could 
lie  summed  up  as  follows: 


1 — Great  vehicular  congestion  at  the 
loading  and  unloading  chutes. 

2 — Lack  of  a  place  to  dispose  of  ma- 
nure from  the  trucks  so  that  they  might 
carry  return  loads. 

.'! — Lack  of  a  suitable  washstand  where 
the  bodies  could  be  cleaned  after  the 
manure  has  been  scraped  out  of  them. 

4 — Lack  of  suitable  unloading  chute 
for  cattle  and  calves. 

5 — Lack  of  a  hog  unloading  chute 
where  more  than  one  truck  can  load  or 
unload  at  the  same  time. 

Cause  of  Vehicular  Congestion 

The  great  vehicular  congestion  at  the 
stockyards  was  due  to  two  causes:  1 — 
The  lack  of  proper  unloading  and  loading 
facilities,  and  2 — To  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  animals  are  hauled 
to  the  yards  very  late  at  night  or  very 
early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  reach  the 
yards  in  time  for  sale  on  that  day's 
market.  From  the  table  of  drive-in  re- 
ceipts given  on  page  7  it  is  seen  that 
the  total  truck  drive-in  receipts  during 
the  year  1918  were  about  107,940  ani- 
mals divided  as  follow-s: 


Cattle  are  unloaded  at  this  platform   at  the  Twelfth  Street  gate   during    the   day.   and    hogs 
made  to   swing   around    in   back   of  the  truck,   most   of  the   truckmen   prefer  to   back   up  to 
shown   at  the   left,  thus   indicating  that  a  truck   need  not  be  damaged    in  backing 


night.  Although  the  platform  is 
hen  in  its  swing-out  position,  as 
if  the  driver  is  careful 
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Another  scene  at  the 
courtyard  of  the  Ex 
change  Building 
showing  a  calf  being 
loaded  into  the  to 
neau  seat  of  a  pa 
senger  car  by  th( 
■■hand  -  elevator' 
method 


Cattle  V-iA-^'J 

Calves 10,539 

Hogs   72,253 

Sheep   12,719 

Total 107,940 

For  a  360-day  year  it  is  thus  seen  that 
approximately  300  animals  are  brought 
to  the  yards  daily.  The  great  majority 
of  the  trucks  used  in  the  ■work  are  not 
over  2  tons  in  capacity,  due  principally 
to  the  condition  of  some  of  the  roads  in 
the  outlying  territory  from  which  the 
stock  is  hauled.  An  average  of  four  cat- 
tle and  fifteen  hogs,  calves  and  sheep  to 
the  load  is  about  the  ordinary  drive-in 
load. 

Average  Number  Carried 

Assuming  these  figures,  the  average 
number  of  animals  of  all  kinds  carried 
per  truck  load  is  about  twelve,  which,  di- 
vided into  the  average  of  300  animals 
received  a  day,  would  indicate  that 
twentj'-five  trucks  bring  in  loads  daily 
for  a  360-day  year.  However,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  each  week 
are  the  largest  receipt  days  with  fewer 
drive-ins   on    the   last    four   days   of   the 


week,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
weeK  the  number  of  trucks  far  exceeds 
the  average,  while  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  it  is  less  than  the  average. 
On  a  busy  Monday  as  many  as  100  trucks 
bring  in  their  loads,  and  at  times  there 
are  as  many  as  ten  or  twenty  trucks 
waiting  their  turn  to  get  at  the  unload- 
ing chute  for  either  cattle,  calves  or 
hogs. 

Delays  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  very 
expensive  to  the  motor  truck  owner  in 
that  they  reduce  the  working  ability  of 
his  trucks  and  likewise  reduce  his  earn- 
ing capacity.  He  must  either  charge  a 
higher  rate  in  order  to  make  an  allow- 
ance for  the  time  lost  due  to  the  delays 
in  unloading  or  give  a  lower  rate  per 
100  lb.  to  meet  competition,  with  a  conse- 
quent lower  percentage  of  profit. 

While  the  truck  trafl^ic  into  the  Kansas 
City  yards  from  a  territory  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  sometimes  amounts  to 
100  loads  a  day,  it  has  only  been  within 
the  past  few  months  that  there  has  been 
any  attempt  made  by  the  truck  owners 
to  get  loads  back  to  their  country  dis- 
tricts. This  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  facilities  at  the  stock- 
yards   for   cleaning    the    manure    out    of 


the  trucks  or  for  washing  out  the  bodies 
so  that  other  goods,  such  as  food  prod- 
ucts, grain  or  other  feeds  may  be  hauled 
back  without  contamination. 

In  talking  with  one  of  the  truck 
owners,  it  was  found  that  he  drove  8 
miles  off  his  route  in  order  to  reach  a 
place  where  he  could  scrape  the  manure 
out  of  the  body  and  have  access  to  a 
water  hose  for  washing  out  the  body. 
He  then  had  to  go  back  on  his  route  to 
pick  up  the  goods  to  be  taken  to  the 
rural  center  from  which  he  operated  his 
vehicles. 

Instances  of  this  kind  simply  go  to 
prove  the  great  economic  value  which 
would  result  if  a  washstand  and  manure- 
disposal  facilities  could  be  provided  at 
the  stockyards  or  at  some  adjacent  point. 

At  the  time  the  conditions  at  the  stock- 
yards were  studied,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  two  locations  where  cattle  and 
calves  could  be  unloaded  and  two  places 
where  hogs  could  be  unloaded,  one  of  the 
latter  being  at  a  gate  at  which  cattle 
were  unloaded  during  the  day  and  hogs 
at  night.  The  first  of  the  two  places 
where  cattle  and  calves  could  be  un- 
loaded was  to  one  side  of  the  large  area- 
way  surrounding  the  Stock  Exchange 
Building. 

No  Facilities  for  Loading  and  Unloading 

There  no  facilities  whatever  were  pro- 
vided for  either  loading  or  unloading  cat- 
tle and  caLves.  If  the  truck  owner  did 
not  provide  himself  with  a  high  tailgate 
which  could  be  swung  onto  the  ground, 
he  had  to  make  the  animals  jump  out 
of  the  truck  bodies  onto  the  ground  in 
order  to  unload  them.  Similarly,  he  had 
to  make  them  stand  on  their  hind  legs 
and  place  their  fore  feet  into  the  rear 
of  the  truck  body  and  then  push  them  up 
bodily  in  order  to  load  them. 

While  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  such  conditions  could  exist  at 
the  Kansas  City  stockyards,  the  illustra- 
tions reproduced  on  pages  6,  7  and  8  show 
the  animals  actually  jumping  off  the 
trucks  onto  the  ground  and  being  loaded 
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Two  scenes  near  the  Twelfth  Street  unloading  platform.    When  the  city  shut  off  Twelfth   Street,  the  only  access  to  the  platform. 

the  trucks  had  to  run  through  the  muck  and  mire  between  the  tracks    In   the   nearby   railroad    switching   yard.      The    lack   of   any 

road  is  shown  clearly   in  the  view  to  the  left.     At  the  right  Is  shown  a  truck  which  got  stuck  In  the  mire  and   unloaded   its  cattle 

onto  a  sand  pile  instead  of  trusting  to  the  Jump-off  method 
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into  trucks  by  "hand  elevators."  While 
to  the  uninitiated  it  might  seem  that 
these  methods  of  loading  and  unloading 
were  dangerous  to  the  life  and  limbs  of 
the  cattle  or  calves  so  unloaded,  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that  so  far  as  known  none 
of  the  animals  so  handled  have  ever 
broken  their  legs  in  the  operation. 

What   Pictures  Show 

Other  illustrations  on  pages  7  and  8 
show  that  considerable  trouble  is  experi- 
enced by  the  truckmen,  even  when  they 
have  provided  themselves  with  tailgates 
which  can  be  swung  down  onto  the 
ground  to  act  as  runways  for  the  ani 
mals  in  getting  on  and  off  the  truck 
bodies.  This  trouble  is  due  to  the  fatt 
that  the  angle  of  the  tailgate  when  swun^ 
down  to  the  ground  is  too  steep  for  the 
cattle  or  calves  to  ascend  or  descend  with- 
out considerable  urging  on  the  part  of 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  loading  or  un- 
loading. 

The  writer  on  one  occasion  timed  the 
loading  of  five  cows  and  two  calves  being 
taken  out  of  the  yards  for  fattening  on 
one  of  the  nearby  farms.  The  truck  used 
was  a  2-ton  Reo  provided  with  a  hinged 
tailgate  which,  when  swung  down  on  the 
ground,  was  set  on  an  angle  of  about  45 
deg.  to  the  horizontal. 

Each  of  the  cows  balked  as  soon  as  it 
came  to  the  tailgate  and  no  amount  of 
beating  with  sticks  or  whips  could  urge 
it  to  try  and  walk  up  the  tailgate,  which 
was  provided  with  cross  cleats  too  far 
apart  to  be  of  any  service  in  giving  the 
animal  a  firm  footing.  Finally  the  driver 
had  to  tie  a  rope  around  the  neck  of  the 
animal,  pass  the  rope  through  one  of  the 
side  stakes  near  the  fiont  end  of  the 
body  and  bring  the  free  end  back  to 
the  rear  of  the  truck,  where  the  driver 
and  his  helper  proceeded  to  pull  on  it 
with  all  their  strength  and  at  the  same 
time  whack  the  cow  on  its  hind  quarters 
with  heavy  flat  sticks  or  boards.  This 
operation  had  to  be  gone  through  with 
to  load  all  of  the  cattle.  After  these 
were  loaded,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
get  the  calves  to  go  up  the  tailgate  or 
to  lift  them  bodily  onto  the  truck  plat- 
form. The  entire  loading  operation  took 
12    minutes.      If    some    form    of    loading 
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The    Twelfth    Street    road    Xo    the    cattle    unloading    platform,    seen    by   the    small 

house  in  the  background,  under  the  viaduct.     The  street  Is  impassable,  as  shown, 

and  the  trucks  had  to  run  over  the  railroad  tracks,  as  shown  on  page  10,  and  by 

the  dotted    line  route  shown  on   page  6 


platform  level  with  the  truck  floor  had 
been  provided,  the  same  operation  could 
have  been  done  in  2  or  .3  minutes  or  5 
minutes  at  the  utmost.  Sometimes  the 
animals  fall  off  the  tailgate  while  being 
loaded  because  of  turning  around  side- 
ways, as  shown  in  the  illustration  at  the 
bottom  of  page  7. 

One  Swinging  Device  Used 

At  the  second  unloading  gate  for  cat- 
tle in  the  day  and  hogs  at  night  a  level 
platform  the  height  of  the  truck  body 
was  provided  together  with  a  horizontal 
swinging  platform  which  could  be  swung 
around  to  touch  the  tailgate  of  the  truck 
after  it  had  been  driven  up  parallel  to 
the  fixed  part  of  the  platform  without 
the  necessity  of  backing  up  to  it.  The 
revolving  platform  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration on  page  9,  and  was  designed 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  necessity 


The    present   hog    iin 
because   there 


)ading    chute,    show 
ire   facilities   for   or 


ng    how   the    trucks   have   to   wait   in    line 
ly   one   truck    unloading    at    a    time 


of  backing  the  trucks  up  to  the  fixed 
portion  of  the  chute.  In  cases  where  the 
driver  was  careless  in  backing  up,  the 
platform  was  more  or  less  damaged  and 
sometimes  the  truck  as  well.  The  writer 
watched  a  score  or  more  of  trucks  un- 
load cattle  at  this  chute,  and  without  ex- 
ception everyone  preferred  to  back  up  to 
the  swinging  portion  of  the  chute  rather 
than  to  drive  up  parallel  with  its  face 
and  then  swing  the  pivoted  platform 
around  to  meet  the  tailgate  of  his  truck. 

The  Closed   Street 

The  unloading  gate  just  mentioned  is 
located  at  what  is  known  as  the  Twelfth 
.Street  entrance  to  the  stockyards.  It 
was  reached  by  the  trucks  running  along 
Twelfth  Street,  a  public  thoroughfare 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  authori- 
ties. However,  as  previously  mentioned, 
this  street  was  closed  to  traffic  when  ex- 
cavations were  made  for  the  foundations 
of  a  new  trolley  car  viaduct.  No  satis- 
I'action  could  be  obtained  from  the  city 
authorities  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
trucks  to  travel  a  very  devious  course 
through  mud  and  over  railroad  tracks  in 
the  adjacent  railroad  classification  yards 
in  order  to  reach  the  unloading  chute. 
The  diflficulties  presented  in  reaching  the 
unloading  gate  by  this  means  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  pictures  reproduced  on 
page  10. 

On  one  occasion,  as  shown  on  page  10, 
a  large  .3-ton  truck  with  a  full  load  of 
cattle  got  stuck  in  the  mire  and  had  to 
unload  the  animals  onto  a  sand  pile  in 
order  to  get  them  down  onto  the  ground. 
.Apparently  the  driver  was  not  willing 
to  trust  to  the  jump-off  method  followed 
near  the  Stock  Exchange  Building. 
While  the  writer  was  at  the  yards,  the 
route   over   the   railroad   tracks   was   cut 

(Continued  on  parie  44) 
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Saving  on  the  Little  Things 


IN  the  maintenance  of  motor  trucks,  it  is  the  lit- 
tle things  that  count.  This  holds  true  for  both 
repairs  and  the  methods  employed  in  cleaning  or 
fixing  up  small  truck  parts.  For  instance,  most 
of  the  large  or  major  truck  repairs  begin  initially 
as  a  small  repair  and  only  grow  into  a  large  one 
because  the  remedying  of  the  small  repair  is 
neglected. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  loose  bolt,  which,  not  being 
tightened,  permits  wear  that  eventually  results  in 
a  lost  or  broken  bolt  and  a  consequent  damage 
to  the  part  supported  by  that  bolt.  Or  it  may  be 
a  grease  cup  with  no  grease  in  it,  or  one  half  filled 
with  grease  and  half  with  dirt  or  dust.  It  may 
be  an  improperly  set  valve  stem  which  would  only 
take  a  few  minutes  to  fix  but  which  if  not  set  up 
properly  results  in  rapid  valve  wear  with  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  fuel. 

It  is  such  small  items  which  suggest  to  either 
the  small  or  large  truck  owner  that  he  give  his 
vehicles  a  thorough  daily  inspection.  This  insures 
the  discovery  of  the  small  ailments  before  they  be- 
come serious  and  develop  into  repairs  which  run 
up  to  a  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

Much  money  can  be  saved  in  the  labor  cost  of 
truck  maintenance  by  making  use  of  many  small 
devices  worked  out  by  truck  owners,  public  garage- 


men  handling  trucks  or  by  the  service  stations 
of  motor  truck  makers.  It  makes  no  difference 
where  the  idea  originates,  provided  the  device  or 
inethod  devised  is  applicable  to  truck  maintenance. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  cheap  and  efl[icient  method 
of  cleaning  truck  driving  chains  and  of  moving 
them  from  the  place  where  cleaned  to  the  truck 
on  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  There  are  sev- 
eral machines  manufactured  for  cleaning  cotton 
waste  and  for  reclaiming  the  dirty  oil  from  the 
waste.  The  waste  is  saved  and  so  is  the  oil.  Then 
there  are  simple  ways  of  filling  oil  tanks  without 
spilling  the  oil ;  of  removing  the  storage  batteries 
of  electric  trucks ;  of  tipping  over  carbides  of 
storage  battery  acid  without  spilling  it  or  getting 
on  one's  hands  or  clothes,  and  of  moving  all  sorts 
of  equipment  from  one  part  of  the  garage  floor  to 
another  by  means  of  specially-designed  hand  trucks 
mounted  on  caster  wheels. 

All  of  these  devices  save  the  truck  owner  money 
in  that  they  save  the  time  of  the  mechanic  or 
helper.  In  most  cases  the  devices  are  simple  and 
inexpensive  to  make.  The  wise  truck  owner  will 
apply  the  principles  of  such  devices  to  others 
which  he  can  use  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
trucks,  no  matter  whether  he  operates  one  or  a 
dozen  vehicles. 


Hauhng  Livestock  by  Trucks 


A  BRAND  new  industry  of  hauling  livestock  to 
stockyards  from  the  neighboring  farms  within 
a  radius  of  from  25  to  40  miles  by  means  of  motor 
trucks  has  grown  up  during  the  past  year.  Over 
a  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs,  calves  and  sheep 
were  hauled  to  the  five  or  six  principal  stockyards 
in  this  country  during  1918  alone. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  shortage 
of  railroad  cars  and  railroad  congestion  gave  this 
new  truck  industry  a  considerable  impetus,  the 
use  of  trucks  in  such  work  is  a  permanent  one 
because  its  growth  has  also  been  due  to  a  few 
fundamental  advantages  as  compared  with  ship- 
ping livestock  by  railroad.  These  fundamental 
advantages  are  explained  at  greater  length  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 


haulage  of  livestock  by  motor  trucks  offers  a 
lucrative  field  for  the  farmer  or  local  expressman 
provided  the  work  is  carried  on  in  a  thoroughly 
businesslike  manner.  In  this,  the  truck  operator 
must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  loading  and 
unloading  devices  at  the  points  where  the  animals 
are  picked  up.  It  is  just  as  important  to  have 
some  sort  of  chute  or  runway  at  the  farms  as  it 
is  at  the  stockyards. 

If  the  proper  kind  of  co-operation  is  carried  out 
between  the  truck  owners  hauling  livestock  and 
the  stockyards  management,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  latter  will  meet  them  more  than  half  way  in 
providing  suitable  washstands  and  facilities  for 
disposing  of  manure  so  that  the  vehicles  can 
carry  loads  on  their  return  trips  back  to  the  rural 
communities. 
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War  Truck  Surplus  to 
Be  Taken  Care  Of 

Will    Be    Offered    to    Federal 
Departments  and  Makers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  1— A  pos- 
sible surplus  of  army  trucks  and  passen- 
ger cars  is  now  considered  likely  and  in 
event  that  there  are  more  vehicles  than 
can  be  used  by  the  army  these  will  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Director  of  Sales  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  which  is  designed  to  protect 
both  the  War  Department  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  After  the  inventories, 
which  are  now  being  taken  by  the  War 
Department,  are  completed,  if  it  is  found 
that  there  is  a  surplus  of  motor  vehicles, 
the  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment will  first  be  consulted  to  learn 
whether  a  surplus  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  motor  trucks  and  passenger  cars 
can  be  used  to  fill  their  requirements. 
Various  manufacturers  of  trucks  and  au- 
tomobiles will  next  be  approached  to  as- 
certain whether  they  will  take  over  the 
vehicles  of  their  own  make  to  market 
them  with  their  own  machines  to  secure 
a  fair  market  price  for  the  government 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  disturb- 
ances of  market  conditions.  The  net  sur- 
plus remaining  after  the  various  branches 
of  the  government  and  the  manufacturers 
have  been  consulted  will  be  disposed  of 
to  the  public  either  through  auction  or  by 
sealed  bids.  Full  publicity  will  be  given 
this  sale  throughout  the  country  in  order 
that  the  government  may  realize  the  best 
results.  In  the  meantime  the  public 
should  understand  that  no  motor  trucks 
or  passenger  cars  are  being  sold.  It  is 
anticipated  that  between  the  various  gov- 
ernment departments  and  the  manufac- 
turers, whatever  surplus  is  available  will 
be  taken  up  by  them. 

MASS.  WOULD   RAISE   FEES 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  April  (i— Mayor 
Peters  attempted  to  raise  a  lot  of  money 
for  Boston  through  tripling  the  fees  of 
motor  vehicles,  including  trucks,  and  the 
plan  of  the  Highway  Commission  to  leg- 
islate off  the  roads  practically  all  heavy 
trucks  struck  a  snag  in  the  legislature. 
There  were  two  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tions. Truck  owners  and  dealers  went 
up  and  registered  strong  protests.  Mayor 
Peters'  bill  would  have  the  present  fees 
multiplied  three  times.  The  Highway 
Commission  proposed  $15  for  1  ton,  $30 
for  1%  tons,  $40  for  2  tons,  $50  for  2y2 
tons.  $75  for  .3  tons,  $100  for  4  tons,  $150 
for  41,2  tons,  $200  for  5  tons,  $200  for 
each  ton  above  5. 

Why  the  Highway  Commission  recom- 
mended any  such  fees  is  an  enigma,  for 
they  had  as  much  chance  of  getting  them 
as  a  man  has  to  buy  the  Washington 
monument  at  the  capital  for  a  nickel. 
Before  the  hearing  Colonel  Sohier,  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  and  the  truck 
dealers  had  a  conference,  and  the  former 
stuck  to  his  fees,  refusing  any  com- 
promise. So  when  the  hearing  was  held 
the  dealers  stated  that  they  were  willing 
to  accept  fees  doubling  the  present  rates, 
which  are  $5  for  1  ton  and  $3  for  each 


additional  ton.  That  would  make  a  5-ton- 
ner  pay  $34  instead  of  $17.  But  a  num- 
ber of  the  truck  owners  refused  to  agree 
to  any  increase  whatsoever.  One  big  con- 
tractor stated  that  on  an  investment  of 
$(5,000  he  now  pays  in  taxes  and  fees 
$88().20,  and  that  was  enough.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the.  committee  want  to 
put  the  fees  up,  but  others  do  not.  Dur- 
ing an  intermission  in  the  hearing 
Colonel  Sohier  made  up  a  new  schedule 
that  he  offered  the  committee.  This  called 
for  $10  for  %-ton,  $20  for  1-ton  and  $10 
for  each  additional  ton  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 5  tons,  and  $100  for  each  additional 
ton  above  5.  The  Highway  Commissioner 
stated  that  he  frankly  believed  the  heavy 
trucks  should  not  be  allowed  on  the  roads. 
The  dealers  objected  to  this  raise.  For 
example,  where  there  are  some  trucks 
like  the  Mack  rated  at  5 ¥2  tons  they 
would  pay  $160,  while  a  5-tonner  would 
pay  only  $60.  It  was  decided  to  appoint 
a  sub-committee  to  confer  and  see  if  any 
compromise  could  be  reached. 

NEW  MAKERS  FOR  GIANT  TRUCKS 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  April  2— The 
motor  truck  division  of  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Co.  was  purchased  by  C.  A. 
Finnegan,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  owner  of  the 
Buffalo  Conniiircinl.  and  A.  Webber,  who 
is  interested  with  Finnegan  in  various  en- 
terprises. The  business  will  be  carried  on 
with  all  branches  and  employees  as  be- 
fore, with  the  exception  that  it  will  be 
greatly  enlarged  with  vigorous  policies 
inaugurated.  H.  B.  Young  will  be  associ- 
ated with  the  new  company  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity  and  will  be  located  at  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  owing 
to  its  immense  holdings  in  the  tool  fac- 
tories, could  not  give  the  truck  depart- 
ment necessary  attention  and  therefore 
sold  its  interests  to  the  new  company 
which  will  devote  its  energies  to  the 
manufacture,  production  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Giant  trucks. 

GOVERNOR  SIGNS   VEHICLE 
TUBE  BILL 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  April  11— Governor 
Smith  signed  to-day  the  Sage-Adler  bill 
appropriating  $1,000,000  as  this  State's 
share  toward  starting  the  construction  of 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  vehicular  tun- 
nel. The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
$12,000,000,  one-half  of  which  will  be 
borne  by  New  York  and  the  balance  by 
New  Jersey. 

The  tunnel  is  to  be  used  only  for  pe- 
destrians and  vehicles.  The  bill  provides 
that  it  shall  be  constructed  under  the 
Hudson  River  between  a  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  a 
point  in  Jersey  City  to  be  decided  upon. 

Work  on  the  tunnel  is  to  be  done  by 
contract  as  directed  by  the  New  York 
State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission,  in 
co-operation  with  authorities  appointed 
in  New  Jersey.  The  commission  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  New  Jersey  representatives  for  the 
joint  operation,  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  tunnel.  It  is  believed  that  within 
20  years  the  construction  cost  will  have 
been  returned  from  the  tolls. 


Truck  Has  New  Future 
in  Railroading 

Morse    Says    New    Element 
Should   Be   Considered 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  April  11— That  the 
railroad  of  the  future  may  find  it  more 
economical  to  tear  up  short  line  tracks  and 
develop  motor  truck  transportation  in  its 
place  was  the  forecast  made  recently  in 
an  address  on  the  future  status  of  the 
railroads  by  C.  A.  Morse,  assistant  di- 
rector of  operation  in  charge  of  engin- 
eering and  maintenance  for  the  U.  S. 
Railroad  .Administration.  Mr.  Morse  de- 
livered his  paper  before  members  of  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club. 

"The  perfection  of  the  motor  truck  and 
tractor  has  introduced  a  new  element  into 
the  transportation  problem  that  should 
lie  taken  into  consideration  at  this  time, 
while  studying  the  reorganization  of  the 
whole  transportation  question,"  said  Mr. 
Morse. 

"Where,  heretofore,  development  of  the 
country  for  50  miles  either  side  of  a  trunk 
line  of  railroad  has  required  the  construc- 
tion of  light  branch  lines,  it  is  a  question 
to  be  seriously  considered  whether  this 
policy  should  be  continued  or  whether 
good  wagon  roads  should  be  constructed 
and  the  products  of  farms,  and  passenger 
travel  should  not  be  handled  by  motor 
trucks  to  the  main  line. 

"Taken  alone  and  considered  as  a  unit 
practically  none  of  these  small  branch 
lines  pay  expenses,  but  as  gatherers  of 
freight  and  passengers  to  increase  dens- 
ity of  traffic  on  the  main  lines  they  are 
sources  of  profit. 

".•\s,  however,  the  traffic  gathered  by 
them  is  turned  over  to  the  main  line  with 
a  deficit  attached  which  has  to  be  over- 
come during  the  main  line  movement  be- 
fore any  profit  is  made,  it  would  be  a  de- 
cided advantage  if  this  trafTic  could  be  de- 
livered to  the  trunk  line  by  means  of  the 
motor  truck,  without  this  bill  of  expense 
attached. 

"Investigation  of  this  subject  may  show 
the  desirability,  as  good  roads  are  com- 
pleted, of  the  taking  up  of  many  branch 
line  railroads  and  utilizing  the  abandoned 
road  bed  for  improved  motor  road,  thus 
decreasing  the  expense  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  our  railroads  and  giving 
in  its  place  a  well  located  motor  road. 
Such  a  change  would  call  for  increased 
facilities  at  stations  along  the  main  line 
for  passengers  and  for  hauling  freight, 
including  storage,  trackage,  etc.,  but  it 
would  mean  the  concentration  of  super- 
vision and  labor,  permitting  better  hous- 
ing and  living  conditions  foi-  employees." 

.MEAD  HEADS  DETROIT  BUS  LINE 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  April  11— A  motor 
bus  line  similar  to  that  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Coach  Co.'s  system  in  this  city  is 
being  planned  for  Detroit.  Plans  are  now 
under  way  for  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany, of  which  R.  W.  Mead,  formerly 
president  of  the  Fifth  .Avenue  Coach  Co., 
will  be  president. 
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Government  Trucks   to 
Pay  Revenue  Tax 

Direct  Sales  Through  Factory 
Are  Not  to  Be  Taxed 

NEW  YORK,  April  7— It  is  likely  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bill  will  hold  that 
sales  of  trucks  and  passenger  cars  made 
to  the  Federal  Government,  or  to  the  vari- 
ous State  governments,  are  not  exempt 
from  the  new  war  revenue  tax.  Under 
neither  the  old  nor  the  new  law  are  there 
any  provisions  specifically  exempting  the 
government.  Under  the  old  law,  how- 
ever, government  purchases  have  been 
held  to  be  exempt.  Under  recent  inter- 
pretations of  the  new  law,  such  sales  ap- 
parently are  not  exempt.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  wflen  dealers  are  ap- 
proached by  a  State  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  a  car  the  dealer  may  pass  the 
order  along  to  the  factory  and  act  as  a 
commission  man,  instead  of  taking  title 
to  the  car,  and  then  resell  it.  The  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce points  out  that  under  such  a  plan 
no  tax  will  apply. 

UNION   SWITCH  TO   MAKE   SHAFTS 

SWISSVALE,  PA.,  April  5— The  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Co.  has  purchased  ma- 
chinery for  finishing  crankshafts  and 
camshafts,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
about  June  1.  The  company  manufactures 
its  own  forgings. 

MOTOR  FREIGHT   ROUTE  STARTED 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.,  April  11— Ex^ 
press  service  at  freight  rates  is  what  is 
promised  the  people  of  Indiana  by  the 
newly  incorporated  International  Trans- 
portation Co.,  that  city.  One  of  the  lines 
which  will  pass  through  Lafayette  will 
begin  operation  in  3  weeks.  Lines  have 
been  established  leading  out  of  Indian- 
apolis to  Chicago,  to  Fort  Wayne,  to  Tol- 
edo, and  to  Dayton,  Ohio.  Each  of  these 
lines  will  at  first  have  several  routes.  The 
one  giving  the  most  business  to  the  com- 
pany will  be  finally  selected  as  the  per- 
manent one.  Between  Indianapolis  and 
Chicago  there  will  be  three  routes,  one 
by  the  way  of  Lafayette;  one  by  the  way 
of  Monon  and  Frankfort  and  the  third 
by  the  way  of  Logansport.  The  perma- 
nent route  will  be  selected  after  the  lines 
have  been  in  operation  long  enough  for 
the  company  to  determine  by  the  volume 
of  business  which  is  rendering  the  great- 
est service  to  the  people  and  is  paying  the 
most  to  the  company.  The  company  has 
its  headquarters  in  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  and  is 
incorporated  for  $500,000. 

Two  kinds  of  service  will  be  offered  by 
the  company,  throufrh  and  local  TKe 
.through  freights  will  be  carried  in  .5-ton 
'trucks  and  with  ."j-ton  trailers,  which  will 
make  no  stops  except  those  that  are  nec- 
essary between  the  terminal  cities;  and 
the  local  freight  will  be  carried  by  2-ton 
trucks  which  will  stop  at  towns  and  farm 
houses  on  the  way  and  pick  up  whatever 
freight  the  merchants  and  farmers  have 
for  transportation  to  other  towns  and  in- 
dividuals on  the  route.   It  is  expected  that 


'  the  through  service  trucks  will  make  the 
trip  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  in 
1  day.  This  will  make  the  service  as 
rapid  as  the  present  express  service,  and 
the  rates  will  be  the  same  as  the  regular 
freight  rates  now  charged  by  the  rail- 
[roads. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the 
company,  along  the  routes  the  company 
will  have  its  own  telephone  lines  with  a 
regular  despatcher,  to  whom  the  truck 
drivers  will  report  from  the  different 
towns  through  which  they  pass  for  in- 
structions and  to  report  any  accidents  or 
delays  on  the  route. 


TRUCKS  FOR  HOSPITAL  USE 

WASHINGTON,  April  10— The  1000 
motor  trucks  which  were  recently  turned 
over  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
Health  Department,  as  announced  in  a 
past  issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
will  be  used  for  the  transport  of  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines  between  gov- 
ernment hospitals.  These  trucks  were 
transferred  without  charge  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  directs  the 
Public  Health  Service  under  Public  Act 
No.  326,  which  authorizes  such  transfers, 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sup- 
ply as  many  motor  trucks  and  as  many 
motor-driven  vehicles  not  required  by  the 
War  Department  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  its  hos- 
pitals. 

CLINTON  PLANS  NEW  TRUCK 

DETROIT,  April  4 — The  Clinton  Motor 
Truck  Co.  is  bringing  out  a  1-ton  truck 
of  a  new  design.  This  model  was  on  the 
market  before  the  war,  but  owing  to  war 
work  and  scarcity  of  material,  manufac- 
ture was  suspended.  The  Clinton  com- 
pany will  locate  its  main  plant  in  Cleve- 
land, as  most  of  the  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  truck  is  produced  in 
that  vicinity. 

PIERCE-ARROW  SALES 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  April  8— Gross  sales 
of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.  in- 
creased about  27  per  cent  during  the 
year  ended  Dec.  31,  1918,  or  from 
.$32,565,908  in  1917  to  $41,354,439  in 
1918.  In  this  period  the  company  pro- 
duced 8,035  vehicles  of  which  1,168  were 
passenger  cars  and  7,467  were  trucks.  In 
1917  the  company  produced  7,703  vehicles 
of  which  2,532  were  cars  and  5,171  were 
trucks. 
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Coming  Events 

.\-,.\v      York      City.      Montlilv 

Meet  ins  of  Motor  TrlliMs. 
.\.ssn.  of  America,  .\uto- 
mobile  Club  of  .\merica. 
217  We.st  .'■.4th  Street. 

7-i;i Lincoln.    III..    Motor    Vehicle 

'        Show.  Court  House  Square. 

l-2fi Chicago,  Sixth  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention. 
Congress  Hotel. 

1-17 Bristol.    Va.-Tenn.,    Groat 

Southern  Automotive  Show. 

).2i Que'bec.     Can.,    Good    Roads 

Congress. 

!-2l Philadelphia,      Pa..      .Annual 

Convention  of  National 
Assn.  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  Bellevue  Stratford 
Tlotel. 


Gasoline     Prices     May 
Be  Increased 

Oversupply  of  Fuel  with  No 
Prospective  Market  Cause 

CHICAGO,  April  3— It  is  predicted,  and 
with  reasonable  certainty,  that  this  com- 
ing summer  the  price  of  gasoline  must  go 
up.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
abrupt  disappearance  of  a  market  for 
fuel  oil,  which  it  was  believed  would  con- 
tinue well  into  1919  and  possibly  to  1920. 
The  Allied  governments  during  the  war 
made  tremendous  demands  on  the  fuel  oil 
supply  of  .'America.  Fuel  oil  commanded 
a  good  price,  and  it  was  this  alone  which 
enabled  the  refiners  to  offer  gasoline  at 
the  restricted  Government  price  and  still 
operate  the  refineries  at  a  net  profit,  they 
state. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  came  the  end 
of  the  demand  for  fuel  oil,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  price  dropped  to  about  80 
cents  a  barrel,  or  1.6  cents  a  gallon.  When 
it  is  considered  that  last  summer  the  price 
of  fuel  oil  was  about  $2.50  a  barrel  or  5 
cents  a  gallon,  the  deficit  is  very  appar- 
ent. The  most  logical  expectation  is  that 
the  price  of  gasoline  will  rise. 

The  present  situation  is  considered  seri- 
ous by  the  refiners.  The  total  capacity 
of  the  mid-continent  refineries  is  about 
:!30,000  bbl.  of  crude  a  day.  Operation  is 
cut  to  a  third  of  this  capacity,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  about  50,000  bbl.  of 
fuel  oil  a  day,  for  which  there  is  no  mark- 
et. If  the  refineries  are  to  continue,  a 
market  for  these  50,000  bbl.  must  be 
found,  the  oil  men  say. 

EDISON    REDUCES    PRICE 

ORANGE,  N.  J.,  April  3— The  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Co.  has  brought  out  a 
new  price  list  which  reduces  the  price  of 
types  A,  B  and  C  Edison  cells  approxi- 
mately 16  per  cent. 

MAGNETO  MAKERS  ORGANIZE 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  April  2.— Five  of 
the  principal  manufacturers  of  magnetos 
have  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a  propaganda  campaign  to 
popularize  the  more  extensive  use  of 
magnetos  on  various  forms  of  automotive 
etiuipment.  The  association  has  estab- 
lished headquarters  at  110  West  40th  St., 
New  Y'ork.  It  includes  Splitdorf  Electri- 
cal Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  American  Bosch 
Magneto  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Simms 
Magneto  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Eise- 
mann  Magneto  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Ericsson  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NOVEL  SELLING   SCHEME 

CLEVELAND,  April  2— W.  E.  Cobb, 
district  sales  manager  for  the  Four  Wheel 
Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  111.,  is  using 
the  movies  to  successfully  promote  FWD 
sales.  He  carries  a  small  motion  picture 
machine,  about  the  size  of  a  suit  case  and 
is  able  to  show  in  any  darkened  room  the 
P'WD  at  its  most  difficult  tasks. 
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N.  A.  C.  C.  Appoints 
Show  Committee 

Pulcher  Chairman  to  Arrange 
for  Next  Year's  Exhibit 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  April  9.— Martin 
L.  Pulcher,  vice-president  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  a  motor  truck  show  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  arranfre  for  proposed 
exhibits  of  trucks  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago next  winter  during  the  same  weeks 
as  the  National  Passenger  Car  shows. 
Associated  with  him  on  the  committee 
aie  A.  J,  Wipple,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Piamond-T  Motor  Car  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, and  David  S.  Ludlum,  president  of 
the  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore.  Several  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Motor  Truck  Com- 
mittee have  been  appointed  as  follows: 
David  C.  Fenner,  Mack  Bros.  Motor  Car 
Co.,  and  R.  H.  Salmons,  Selden  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Co.  F.  W.  Fenn,  who  has  handled 
the  Rural  Motor  Express  Department  of 
the  N.  A.  C.  C,  has  been  made  secretary 
of  the  Motor  Truck  Committee.  D.  C. 
Fenner  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  S.  A. 
K.  in  furthering  truck  standardization 
work  and  associated  with  him  are  Fran- 
Davis  (Pierce-Arrow),  F.  A.  Whitten 
(General  Motors),  E.  M.  Sternberg  (Ster- 
ling), F.  F.  Beall  (Packard).  Another 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  revise 
the  standard  service  and  repair  parts  pol- 
icies of  the  N.  A.  C.  C.  as  they  relate  to 
trucks.  Members  of  the  committee  are: 
Chairman,  E.  T.  Herbig  (Service),  F.  H. 
Drew  (Packard),  W.  M.  Ladd  (Pierce- 
Arrow),  A.  B.  Cumner  (.•\utocar),  F.  H. 
Harris  (Republic.) 

MICHIGAN   GOOD   ROADS    ASSURED 

DETROIT,  April  7— Michigan  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
$50,000,000  good  roads  bond  issue,  the 
project  carrying  in  nearly  every  precinct 
by  a  4  to  1  vote.  From  the  inauguration 
of  the  good-roads  campaign  until  the 
very  end,  there  was  no  organized  oppo- 
sition. In  two  or  three  of  the  rural  coun- 
ties, farmers  who  could  see  no  direct 
benefits  organized  "dirt  roads"  associa- 
tions and  conducted  a  feeble  fight. 

The  press  of  the  state,  however,  ridi- 
culed the  dirt  road  men  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  opposition  was  smothered 
before  it  got  started.  The  campaign  for 
the  good  roads  movement  was  brilliant 
and  complete  in  every  detail.  It  was  di- 
rected by  the  Michigan  State  Highway 
Assn.  backed  by  every  automobile  club 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  state. 

TO  ENFORCE  OHIO  ROAD  DRAG  LAW 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  April  2— The  en- 
forcement of  the  road  dragging  law  is 
being  sought  by  the  motor  organizations 
afliliated  in  the  Ohio  State  Automobile 
Assn.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  grading 
and  scraping  of  roads  in  the  spring  is 
worth  several  times  such  work  done  after 
the  rainy  season. 

Two  years  ago  on  behalf  of  the  auto- 
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mobile  clubs  there  was  written  into  the 
state  highway  code  a  provision  recjuiring 
the  dragging  of  earth  or  unimproved 
roads  at  certain  intervals.  This  was  made 
compul.sory  on  local  road  officials  because 
in  some  localities  great  diligence  was 
shown  in  caring  for  the  dirt  roads  while 
elsewhere  they  were  neglected  and  soon 
became   impassable. 
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Orders  for  Concrete 
Roads  Placed 

Eleven   States   Let   Contracts 
for  Hard-Surface  Roads 
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TRUCK  SALE  BIDS   WITHDRAWN 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  10— Re- 
quests for  bids  on  motor  trucks  and  pas- 
senger cars  made  by  the  Zone  Supply  and 
Port  Storage  oflScer  at  Baltimore  to  the 
public  during  the  early  part  of  March 
have  been  withdrawn  because  he  did  not 
specifically  state  that  the  vehicles  offered 
for  sale  were  only  of  scrap  value  and  not 
usable.  New  proposals  asking  for  bids 
will  be  sent  out  by  the  War  Department 
in  the  near  future  which  will  distinctly 
state  that  these  trucks  and  passenger 
cars  are  beyond  repair  and  only  good  for 
scrap  purposes.  The  total  number  of  ve- 
hicles oflTeted  for  sale  is  less  than  100. 


MAY  CURTAIL  USE  OF  TRAILERS 

DETROIT,  April  6— Detroiters  inter-' 
ested  in  motor  trucks  and  transportation 
over  state  highways  are  raising  a  strong 
protest  to  the  bill  which  has  just  passed 
the  state  legislature  forbidding  the  use 
of  more  than  one  trailer  per  motor  truck 
or  power  unit  on  highways.  The  bill  has 
passed  both  houses  and  is  now  ready  for| 
the  governor's  signature. 

Governor  Sleeper  was  to-day  asked  to 
withhold  his  signature  pending  a  meet- 
ing of  Detroiters  interested,  called  for 
to-night  at  the  headquarters  of  the  De- 
troit Transportation  Assn. 

The  bill,  as  it  stands,  truck  operators 
believe,  will  greatly  handicap  the  plans 
of  the  Government  to  cut  the  cost  of 
living  by  delivering  farm  produce  by 
parcel  post,  and  will  block  the  eflForts  of 
motor  truck  express  routes  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  state  to  haul  freight  over 
the  roads  at  a  minimum  cost.  If  limited, 
to  the  use  of  one  trailer  the  operator.s' 
will  carry  greatly  increased  loads  with 
greater  damage  to  the  roads. 

ROAD     CONSTRUCTION     MATERIAL 
FREIGHT  RATES  HIGH 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  2— That 
the  existing  high  freight  rates  for  road 
construction  materials  will  be  maintained 
is  evidenced  in  coiTespondence  between 
the  Highway  Industries  .Assn.  and  the  U. 
S.  Railroad  Administration.  Protests 
were  filed  by  the  Highway  Industries  As- 
sociation against  the  U.  S.  R.  R.  Admin- 
istration plan,  which  will  allow  the  re- 
duction of  freight  rates  on  road  building 
materials  only  if  such  are  purchased  by 
Federal,  State  or  municipal  agents.  The 
association  pointed  out  that  this  would 
give  very  little  relief.  In  reply  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Railroads  stated  that  no 
reductions  are  now  contemplated  on  the 
freight  rates  of  materials  for  road  build- 
ing to  be  purchased  by  any  other  than  the 
government,  the  states  or  municipalities. 


NEW  YORK,  April  11— During  the 
past  few  days,  reports  from  all  over  the 
country  on  road  improvement  indicate 
that  waiting  is  soon  to  be  replaced  by  ac- 
tual work.  Secretary  Ilou.ston,  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  a 
statement,  in  which  he  said  that  senti- 
ment is  growing  throughout  the  country, 
even  in  the  newer  sections,  in  favor  of 
more  substantial  roads.  That  this  is  true 
is  indicated  by  the  following  recent 
awards  for  concrete  highway  construc- 
tion, these  being  but  a  few  of  those  re- 
l)orted  during  the  past  week  or  so. 

Minnesota.-  .\iiol,:i  Couiit.v,  Minn.,  let  a 
lonlracl  on  llaioh  2S  for  6.6  mile.s  of  18  ft. 
concretp  road.  The  pavement  will  be  6  in. 
Iliick  at  the  .sides,  8  in.  at  the  center,  and  re- 
inforced. Cuushed  trapped  rock  aggregate 
will   he  used. 

Pennsylvania.— On  March  27  the  Tennsvl- 
vania  State  Highway  Department  let  4.i'/. 
miles  of  concrete  road  contracts.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  very  pretentious  roadbuildinc 
inoRram  for  the  year  and  has  already  let 
contracts  for  more  than  100  miles,  the  ex- 
iiectation  being:  that  contracts  for  several 
hundred,  more  miles  will  be  let  and  com- 
pleted this  year,  under  its  statewide  road- 
building  plan. 

Indiana. — Oil  March  28  a  contract  was 
.iwardid  to  bnild  approximately  3  miles  of 
loiicrete  road.  24  ft.  wide,  on  what  is  known 
:is  111,-  .Michigan  Road. 

IVlichigan.— A  contract  for  2  miles  of  16  ft. 
lonrrete  road  west  and  north  of  Dntlon  Kent 
iViunty,  Mich.,  has  just  been  awarded.  This 
pavement  will  he  fi  in.  at  the  sides  and  8 
at  the  center. 

California.— .\  contract  bv  the  State  High- 
way Department  calls  for  11.4  miles  of  con- 
crete road  that  will  complete  connection  of 
San  Diego  with  ihe  Imperial  Valley  District. 
Georgia — Knllon  County.  Ga..  recently 
awarded  its  first  concrete  highwav  contract 
for  the  year  for  57.000  S(|.  yds.  of  concrete 
pavement  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta  on  Cas- 
t-ad** Avenue. 

Kansas. — Two  counties  in  Kansas  have 
awarded  large  contracts  for  concrete  high- 
ways. Near  Wichita,  in  Sedgwick  Countv,  a 
contract  for  7''»  miles  of  IS  ft.  concrete  road 
on  Central  .Avenue  Road  has  been  awarded. 
Near  Topeka  in  Shawnee  County.  10  miles  of 
18  ft.  concre;e  road  on  the  Fort  to  Fort 
Road   was  awarded. 

New  Jersey.— Section  2.  of  the  Fort  T^ee 
Turnpike  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  will  be  im- 
proved  with  roiicrete  pavement  24  ft.  wide. 
The  riavement  will  he  7'^  in.  thick  at  the 
sides  and   lOV:!    at    the  center,   reinforced 

Oklahoma.— Tulsa  County.  Okla.,  has  com- 
menced work  on  its  $2,000,000  bond  issue 
Iirciect  by  awarding  contracts  for  about  S 
miles  of  IS  ft.   concrete  road. 

Tennessee — The  Rossville  Boulevard  near 
Chattanooga  is  being  improved  with  n.'..20o 
sf|.  yds.  of  concrete  pavement.  This  work 
IS  being  done  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
T.  S.  Government  and  Hamilton  Countv 
Tenn. 

West  Virginia.- Fayette  County.  W  Va 
recently  awarded  a  large  number  of  con- 
tracts on  three  of  its  road  in-ojects,  one  for 
6.3  miles  of  concrete  another  for  a  5-mile 
concrete  road,  and  another  fi  r  a  (!-mile  con- 
crete road. 

FREIGHT  RATES  TO  FAR  EAST  LESS 
WASHINGTON,  April  4— New  and 
reduced  rates  on  export  traffic  to  China, 
Japan,  Australia  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  applying  from  Missouri  River 
territory  east  through  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  have  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  Trucks 
and  tractors  may  now  be  sent  at  the  rate 
of  .$3  per  100  lb. 
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Motor  Truck  Assn.  to 
Meet  April  16 

Meeting  Is  First  of  Series  on 
Better  Maintenance  Methods 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  April  11— The 
April  li;  meeting  of  the  Motor  Truck 
Assn.  of  America,  to  be  held  at  the  Au- 
tomobile Club  of  America,  will  be  the 
lirst  of  a  series  of  service  instruction 
meetings,  which  will  be  held  from  time 
to  time  by  the  association.  This  series  of 
talks  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  ser- 
vice men,  transportation  managers  and 
garage  superintendents. 

The  speakers  at  this  meeting  will  be 
Major  W.  N.  Britton,  engineer,  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  Co.,  who  will  speak  on 
"Tires."  His  talk  will  be  illustrated  with 
slides.  V.  W.  Kliesrath,  chief  engineer, 
Simms  Magneto  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
subject,  "Magnetos,"  and  .A..  C.  Russell, 
special  representative  Vacuum  Oil  Co., 
New  York,  subject,  "Oils." 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  CONVENTION 

NEW  YORK,  April  2— The  American 
Bosch  Magneto  Co.  closed  its  first  sales 
convention  Thursday,  March  27.  The 
morning  of  the  first  day  was  taken  up 
with  an  automobile  trip  around  Spring- 
field, with  an  inspection  of  the  works 
in  the  afternoon  and  business  sessions  in 
the  evening.  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
were  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  trade 
matters  and  a  review  of  new  products. 
On  Wednesday  evening  100  executives 
and  department  heads  sat  down  to  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Nayassett  Club. 
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'^""fntilY  ffll""  ^''•'"'^  P"'^^  ^*^'"*^  sellilitf- 
in  Philadelphia  groceiy  .sti.res  at  50  to 
(iO  cents  a  dozen  a  nuitor  tiuck,  the  first 
in  the  local  expt-rinunt.  arrived  from 
the  Lancaster  fainiinK   ii!:i"ii   with  .eggij 
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PHILADELPHIA   GETS   RURAL 
EXPRESS 


/^ 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  April  3— With- 
in a  few  days  fifty  to  sixty  motorJjUidi^ 
will  be  running  to  this  city  from  nearby 
njral  points,  carrying  fresh  farm  produce 
J^o~the  consumer  direct  from  the  farms 
"/lrir~means  of  post  office  trucks.  The 
^7  prices,  considerably  below  city  market 
figures,  are  listed  at  room  ;i-36  in  the 
post  office  building,  where  there  is  also 
a  growing  list  of  over  400  farmers  who 
are  supplying  produce. 

Trucks  are  already  being  operated  on 
six  routes.  Returned  sol[liers_arp""TieTng 
used  as  drivera^  Eggs,  poultry  and  veg- 
etables  f orm'The  bulk  of  the  merchandise 
transported. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  trucks 
ranges  from  eastern  Maryland  to  central 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  intended  to  make 
Philadelphia  the  center  of  this  experi- 
mental plan.  All  small  shipments  are 
made  by  parcel  post  trucks. 

All  the  consumer  has  to  do  is  to  order 


what  he  wants  from  a  farmer  on  the  list 

p^posted    and    the    post   office    will    do    the 

/   .  [rest.  The  person  ordering  the  goods  pays 

the   postage.     The   charges   are   5   cents 

/^'for  the  first  pound  and  a  cent  for  each 

>/    additional    pound.     Several    large    army 

'  trucks  have  been  turned  over  to  the  local 

post   office  to   be   used   for   carrying   the 

larger  shipments. 


for  householders  at  .;:.  >.iit,~.  I'lu'  fir.st 
stop  was  at  the  Commorcial  Museum. 
The  truck  carried  85  crates  of  eggs, 
weighing  4200  lb.  It  left  Lancaster  a_t 
6:30  the  previous  day  and  arrived  at 
4:30  J),  m.  The  eggs  actually  cost^J^ 
cents,  with"  3  cents  for  postage"  Fifteen 
separate  operations  and  several  days  are 
thus  saved  by  motor  truck  transportation 
of  farm  produce. 

CHANGES  IN  GARY  COMPANY 

GARY,  IND.,  April  9 — Important 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Gary 
Motor  Truck  Co.  have  been  made  re- 
cently, although  the  officers  remain  as 
heretofore. 

Frank  Dawson  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company.  He  was 
formerly  factory  manager  of  the  Ran- 
dolph Motor  Truck  Co.,  of  Chicago,  was 
later  with  the  Mogul  Truck  Co.!  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1916  was  appointed  factory  man- 
ager for  the  Master  Truck  Co.  E.  Von 
Rakowski,  who  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Dawson  for  several  years,  has 
been  appointed  chief  engineer.  Theodore 
B.  W.  Zumstein  has  entered  the  sales  de- 
partment. The  Gary  Company  has  just 
closed  a  contract  with  the  Cooper  Motor 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  with  branches  in  Oma- 
ha, Tulsa,  and  other  western  and  south- 
western cities  for  more  than  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  Gary  trucks,  which  are 
to  be  delivered  within  the  next  12  months. 

BIG  YEAR  FOR  WHITE 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  April  2— Gross 
sales  of  the  White  Motor  Co.  increased 
53  per  cent  during  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1918,  over  sales  for  1917,  the  increase 
being  $13,810,348.  After  deducting  fed- 
eral income,  war  and  express  profits  tax, 
the  profits  for  the  year  were  $6,380,585. 
A  further  deduction  of  the  reserve  for 
federal  income,  war  and  excess  profits 
tax,  estimated  at  $3,700,000,  and  divi- 
dends of  $1,280,000,  leaves  a  balance  for 
the  year  1918  of  $1,400,585.  This  com- 
pares with  $2,520,308  in  1917.  The  de- 
crease is  caused  by  the  larger  federal 
taxes. 

The  annual  report  of  the  company 
points  out  that  the  financial  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  excellent.  Pro- 
duction was,  of  course,  largely  influenced 
by  the  requirements  of  the  war,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  largely  increased  commercial 
demand,  which,  -however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  curtail  because  of  the  war.  Sales 
included  6451  trucks  for  the  United 
States  and  French  governments  as 
against  only  1358  trucks  which  were  pro- 
duced for  war  purposes  in  1917. 

The  company  has  sold  in  all  to  the 
Allied  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  nearly  18,000  trucks  at  a  valua- 
tion of  over  $.52,000,000.  At  the  time 
the  armistice  was  signed  there  were,  in 
addition  to  these,  5700  trucks  on  order, 
with  a  valuation  of  approximately  $16,- 
000,000,  which  were  canceled. 


More  Trucks  Exported 
in  Feb.  Than  Jan. 

874  Trucks  Shipped  from  N.  Y. 
Valued  at  $2,921,399 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  April  2— Although 
the  new  'year  started  well  with  big  fig- 
ures for  the  month  of  January,  Febru- 
ary automotive  exports  from  the  port  of 
New  York  show  another  substantial  gain 
in  number  and  value  of  trucks,  cars  and 
in  value  of  parts  exported. 

Totaling  the  various  items  for  Janu- 
ary gives  $4,274,827.  The  total  for  Feb- 
ruary is  no  less  than  $6,870,057,  an  in- 
crease of  over  60  per  cent.  In  January 
515  trucks  valued  at  $1,604,418  were  ship- 
ped. The  totals  for  February  are  870 
trucks  valued  at  $2,921,399. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSN.  MEETING 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  April  5— Sec- 
retary W.  H.  Metealf  reported  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Motor  Truck  Assn. 
of  Philadelphia  that  conferences  with 
the  Harrisburg  legislators  on  the  Ditrich 
and  Buckman  bills  have  resulted  in  a  vir- 
tual agreement  on  26,000  pounds  as  the 
maximum  weight  for  trucks,  a  length  of 
25  ft.  and  a  width  of  90  in. 

Several  members,  including  Chairman 
Schwaake,  of  the  ti-affic  committee,  in 
speaking  of  the  proposed  restrictive  laws 
at  Harrisburg,  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  trade  against  the  passing  of  adverse 
measures.  Attention  was  called  to  a  bill 
just  introduced,  requiring  pneumatic 
tires  on  all  motor  trucks. 

NEW  BODY  BUILDER 

PORTLAND,  MICH.,  April  2— The 
Ramsey-Alton  Mfg.  Co.,  which  was  a 
chair  factory  before  the  war,  wagon  parts 
plant  during  the  war,  is  now  going  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  bodies  for 
motor  trucks.  The  concern  has  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ma- 
terial on  hand  and  most  of  this  can  be 
worked  up  into  truck  bodies. 

ASSOCIATED   HIGHWAYS   ASSN. 
IS  FORMED 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  April  6— Twenty- 
eight  interstate  highway  associations 
have  so  far  qualified  for  membership  in 
the  Associated  Highways  of  America. 
They  represent  about  50,000  miles  of 
marked  highways,  reaching  to  nearly 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
time  Congress  convenes  the  organization 
will  be  further  strengthened.  And  it  will 
back  a  bill  for  a  Federal  Highway  Com- 
mission. The  Associated  Highways  of 
America  will  present  the  combined  sys- 
tem of  marked  highways  of  its  member- 
ship as  the  plan  for  Congress  to  adopt 
for  the  federal  system  to  be  built  and 
maintained  by  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  system 
covers  the  United  States  thoroughly  and 
has  the  support  of  aggressive  members 
of  road  associations  is  expected  to  relieve 
Congressmen  of  the  necessity  of  deciding 
which  highways  shall  be  built. 
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Road  Condition  Data  Available  to  Truck  Owners 

Highway  Information  Furnished  to  Truckmen  on  Request  in  Eleven 
States — Work  Carried  On  Under  Supervision  of  the  Weather  Bureau 


MOTOR  truck  owners  need  no  longrer 
hesitate  about  accepting  goods  to  be 
transported  overland  between  cities  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  now  giving  a  daily 
highways     weather     service     in     eleven 

i  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  service  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
weather  bureau  information  furnished 
for  many  years  past. 

One  of  the  typical  cards  showing  the 
condition  of  three  of  the  main  line  roads 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  reproduced 
on  this  page.  As  may  be  seen,  it  gives 
the  condition  of  the  Milwaukee-Fond  du 
Lac,  Milwaukee-Kenosha  and  Milwaukee- 
Madison  highways. 

This  service  began  first  during  the 
winter  of  1917,  when  the  War  Depart- 
ment began  driving  its  military  trucks 
overland  from  points  of  manufacture  to 
the  eastern  seaboard  for  transshipment 
overseas.  At  that  time  the  service  was 
only  given  in  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The 
great  growth  of  overland  haulage  by 
means  of  motor  trucks  during  and  since 
the  war  has  resulted  in  the  service  being 
extended  to  other  States  in  which  ordi- 
nary commercial  vehicles  are  daily  en- 
gaged in  moving  goods  over  the  high- 
ways. 

Year    Round   Service 

The  service  is  given  all  the  year  round 
and  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  roads 
as  affected  by  either  rain  or  snow  or  ex- 
tremely  dry    weather.      As    seen    in    the 


report  for  the  Wisconsin  highways,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Milwaukee-Fond  du  Lac 
road  is  free  from  snow  and  is  reported 
in  fair  to  good  condition.  Similarly,  the 
Milwaukee-Kenosha  route,  which  is  over 
a  concrete  highway,  is  reported  to  be 
Tree  from  snow  and  in  good  to  excellent 
condition.  On  the  Milwaukee-Madison 
highway  it  is  stated  that  the  light  rain 
the  day  before  the  report  was  issued  was 
followed  by  a  hard  freeze,  which  left  the 
road  rough  in  places  but  which  never- 
theless did  not  put  it  into  such  bad  shape 
as  to  make  it  impassable  for  motor 
trucks. 

The  highways  weather  service  is  also 
included    in    a    larger   type    of    weather 


bureau  card,  a  sample  of  which  is  also 
reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
The  larger  card  is  also  issued  daily  and 
gives  high  and  low  temperatures  and  rain 
and  snow  precipitations  for  the  preceding 
24  hours.  As  shown  in  the  card  repro- 
duced herewith,  for  Little  Rock  and 
vicinity  the  conditions  of  the  Little  Rock 
to  Memphis,  Little  Rock  to  Fort  Smith 
and  the  Little  Rock  to  Texarkana  roads, 
the  main  lines  leading  out  of  Little  Rock, 
are  given  in  full. 

Service  for  Truck  Owners 

This  new  type  of  highways  weather 
service  is  one  which  all  motor  truck 
owners   who   operate   their  vehicles   out- 


11.  S.  Department  of  Aj:riculture, 
WEATHER  BUREAU. 

C.  r    .M.r>in.  Chief. 

HIGHWAYS    WEATHER    SERVICE 

HIGHWAY   15  I  Milwaukee- tonddu  Lac    - 

Thi<  loult'  is  free  fioni  snow  and  is  repurted  in  fair  to  good  condition. 
HIGHWAT  17  r  Milwaukee-Kenosha  1- 

Tliis  route  is  free  from  snow  and  is  in  sood  to  excellent  condition. 
HIGHWAY  19  '  Milwaukee-Uadiso&j 

Tlie  liglif  rain  Monday  followed  by  a  hard  freeze  has  left  the  road  rougli  in  plaop.s. 

llowfver  it  i.s  reported  as  in  good   condition  in  most  localities  and   it   is  practically 

free  frfini  snow 

In  General. 

There  is  but  little  snow  on  the  ground  in  Wisconsin  except  in  extreme  northern  and 
northwestern  counties  where  the  depth  ranges  from  1  to  '>  inches. 

MihvniikeV.Wis.,  Fehruary  4,  lOlil. 


A   reproduction  of  one  of  the  31/2  by  71,4   in.   Highways  Weather  Service  postcards 

now    issued    daily    in    eleven    States   and   the    District   of   Columbia   for  the    benefit 

of  motor  truckmen   and  others   using  the  main   highways 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE, 

llI.Mil.KS  b'  M.\1VUN, 
LITTLE  KOCK,    ARK.\NSAS.     Saturday 

WEATHER  BUREAU 

L-IIIKI-' 
March  8,  1919, 

For  Little  Rorh  a. id  Vicinilu- 

To-night  probably  fair  and  co'der;  Sunday  fair 

For  Arkaman: 

To-night' probably  fair;  colder,  probably  freezing  nortliwest  portion;    Sunday  fair, 

rising  temperature  northwest   portion. 

WK.VTHKK  ro.vniTioxs 
Precipitation  U  reported  0  ver  the  Gulf,  South  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific   States 
and  Wisconsin.  It  iswarnier  over  nearly  all  Ihecountry  this  morning,   the  greatest 
rises  bcinK  in  theSoutlirast.  Zero  temperatures  are' reported  along  the  northwestern 
Canadian  border   and  freezing  temperatures  as  far  .south  as  Kansas. 
HlGMWW.s    Wkatiikk    Sektick 
General  rains  last  night  made  dirt  roads  iiitiddy 

LiriLE  KOCK  to  MKMI'HIS 

Road  fair  to  good  Little  l!ock  to  While  River;  bad  from  there  to  Memphis,  heing  al- 
most impassable  east  of  the  St.  Francis  River. 

LITTLL  Hock     toKOHTSMnil 

Roads  bad  to  fair  Little  Rock  to  Fort  Smith,  being  impassable  Paris  to  Lavaca. 

LITTLK     r.OcK.  t.1  TEXARKANA 

Roads  good  Little  Rock  to  Hot  Springs;  bad  to  fair  Hot  Springs  to  Texarkana 

I  ib»en-atio;i^  lakeu  (o-dar  at  b  A.  H.-  75th  meridaii  tiuie.    FiKt  ngure> 
highest  lciiitM>ratureye^tenlay:  second,  lowest  laatniirhc  third,  rain  aiid 
melted  snow  pa.st  :^4.honr>. 

STATION'S 

Abilene  

.\marillo    

Atlanm 

Hirmingliain  .... 

Boise  

lto.«toii    

<2 
40 

ai) 

|!8 
.W 
42 
»K 

30 
24 

■a 

26 
34 
36 
42 

18 
14 

•g 
76 
38 
46 

0 

LosATUrle*'  

L<.uj>ville 

Macon ... 

Mcini>liis 

Modoiia 

Momgoinery 

Najshvllle 

N.-HOrleans 

68 
48 

s 

48. 
44 

42 
M 
M 
M 
40 
64 
62 
32 
68 

'  ii 

26 

30 
.14 
54 
48 
20 

31 

65. 

36 

30 
30 

38 

38 
38 
40 
■38 
24 
58 
44 
12 

32 
36 

-  2 
64 
52 
38 

-  2 

0 
01 
0 

lO 

.20 

0 

.22 
0 
0 

.12 
0 

.30 
0 
01 
0 
1.72 

.64 

0 

0 

0 

.01 

0 

0 

0 

.08 
.01 

.62 

:oi 

0 
0 

Oklahoma 

Omaha  v 

I'ArlcersbUFK  .... 
P.-iisacola , 

Charl.-.ston 

cliuttuiiooga  .... 

... 

"  J4' 

(c.ri...-    Cliristl.. 

Dai.  upon  

Iti-m-T    

Pitt*bunr  ....:,.. 
Portland  ....:...• 

Raleigh 

St.Louis  - 

yalt  Lake  City  ... 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco  .  - . 
SaultSte.-Marie.. 

Shrevcpori 

Sprinjffiftld.Ill  .. 
Spnnjrtiftld.Mo... 

UodfteClty 

Diiluth    

36 
28 
66 
38 

U 

66 
46 

"S8 
U 

Fort  smith 

;i^^;;^r':::;;.: 

KovW.-t 

Knoxville 

Little  Kock... 

Vicksbursr 

Wa^hinfnon 

Wmiston  : 

68 
56 
34 

A  typical  Weather  Bureau  daily  report  card,  4x9 
ments   as  to  the  condition   of  the   main   highways  in 


addition  to  the  usual 
ea  covered.     Truck   ov 


weather  Information,  the  card  also  includes  state- 
ners   may   obtain   this   service   free   upon    request 
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side  of  the  city  limits  should  make  the 
most  of  because  the  conditions  given  can 
be  relied  upon.  For  instance,  if  the  high- 
way weather  bureau  service  states  that 
any  certain  road  is  impassable  due  to 
rain  or  snow,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
motor  truck  owner  to  attempt  to  run  his 
vehicle  through  except  in  cases  of  the 
most  urgetft  necessity. 

The  States  in  which  the  service  is  now 
given  include  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  Missouri, 
.\rkansas  and  California  in  addition  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thj  Methods  Pursued 

In  each  State  the  methods  pursued  are 
somewhat  different,  although  in  almost 
every  case  the  W'ork  is  carried  on  from 
one  or  more  of  the  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation in  each  particular  State.  For  in- 
stance, in  Pennsylvania,  one  project  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  Harrisburg  is  con- 
trolled from  Pittsburgh.  The  Weather 
Bureau  organization  receives  daily  re- 
ports from  the  assistant  superintendents 
of  highways  along  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
and  bulletins  these  reports  at  certain 
specified  points  and  furnishes  cards  like 
those  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page 
to  newspapers  and  other  interested  or- 
ganizations such  as  motor  truck  associa- 
tions. Warnings  of  heavy  snows  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  are  tele- 
graphed to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Highways  at  Harrisburg,  where  they  are 
given  out  by  that  individual  for  the  bene- 
fit of  traffic  over  the  roads  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State.  From  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  cold  wave 
and  heavy  snow  warnings  are  telephoned 
to  the  motor  truck  and  passenger  car 
organizations  in  the  eastern  section  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  fifteen  individual 
overland  motor  truck  companies  who 
have   made   a   request   of   C.    F.    Marvin, 


Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  for  such  a 
service. 

In  New  York  a  similar  telephone  serv- 
ice of  cold  wave,  snow  or  heavy  rain 
warnings  on  the  truck  routes  between 
Buffalo  and  Albany  is  given  to  motor 
truck  organizations  and  other  interested 
truck  companies.  This  service  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
organization  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syra- 
cuse and  Albany. 

In  New  Jersey  the  work  is  centralized 
in  Trenton,  from  where  information  is 
furnished  to  designated  officials  through- 
out the  State  by  telephone  and  telegraph. 
Maps  and  bulletins  giving  road  conditions 
throughout  the  State  and  warnings  of 
the  approach  of  cold  waves  and  heavy 
snows  as  indicated  in  the  State  forecasts 
are  also  given. 

In  Ohio  the  work  is  carried  on  from 
Columbus,  Dayton  and  Cleveland.  Co- 
lumbus serves  central  Ohio  and  the 
bureau  there  telephones  information  of 
the  approach  of  heavy  snow  or  rain- 
storms to  motor  truck  organizations  re- 
questing the  service.  A  similar  work  is 
carried  on  from  Dayton  for  the  south- 
western portion  of  Ohio.  In  Cleveland 
reports  are  received  by  mail  each  day 
from  Toledo,  Fremont,  Norwalk,  Elyria, 
Cleveland,  Akron,  Ravenna,  Youngstown 
and  Lisbon.  These  reports  are  re-issued 
as  bulletins  for  publication  in  the  news- 
papers and  for  distribution  to  motor 
truck  organizations  in  cities  in  northern 
Ohio. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  work  is 
carried  on  from  Detroit  and  Lansing. 
From  Detroit,  daily  forecasts  for  western 
Pennsylvania  and  notices  of  cold  wave 
and  heavy  snow  warnings  for  northern 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  are  telegraphed 
to  the  United  States  Motor  Transport 
Corps  in  Detroit  as  occasion  requires  and 
the   information    furnished   to   the   officer 
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in  command  of  the  territory  named.  The 
condition  of  the  highways  from  Detroit 
to  Grand  Rapids  is  given  out  from  the 
Lansing  office,  which  telephones  warnings 
to  motor  truck  associations  and  to  other 
individuals  on  the  office's  card  index  sys- 
tem of  the  approach  of  heavy  rains  or 
snowstorms  as  indicated  in  the  state 
forecasts. 

Wisconsin  Telephones  Road  Conditions 

In  Wisconsin  the  condition  of  the  main 
motor  truck  routes  are  given  out  by  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  bulletins  from  the 
three  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha  and 
Madison  for  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  respective  cities. 

Cheyenne  is  the  center  of  the  work  in 
Wyoming.  There  reports  of  conditions 
along  the  roads  are  secured  by  mail  and 
summarized  for  publication  in  news- 
papers and  card  bulletins. 

In  North  Dakota  the  work  is  carried 
on  from  Bismarck.  The  state  weather 
forecasts  are  used  to  secure  information 
on  road  conditions,  which  is  telephoned 
to  interested  associations  and  individuals. 

A  similar  service  in  Missouri  is  carried 
on  from  St.  Joseph.  Road  reports  are  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's corn  and  wheat  stations  and 
the  information  published  on  the  corn 
and  wheat  bulletins  during  the  periods 
that  the  service  is  in  operation. 

Eleven  correspondents,  mostly  con- 
nected with  passenger  car  associations, 
are  employed  to  gather  the  road  infor- 
mation in  Arkansas  and  to  send  it  to 
Little  Rock,  where  it  is  disseminated  by 
daily  post  card  bulletins. 

In  California  the  work  is  carried  on 
from  San  Francisco  by  the  California 
State  Railroad  Commission,  which  has 
supervision  of  all  the  state  highways. 
Snow  fall  observers  in  the  mountain  sec- 
tions telephone  to  San  Francisco  all  of 
the  precipitation  data  available. 

F'rom  Washington,  D.  C.  snow,  ice  and 
rain  bulletins  are  furnished  by  the  High- 
ways Transport  Committee  to  forty-four 
addresses  throughout  the  central  and 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Trucks  Help  to  Construct 
Cleveland  Subway 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio,  is  to  have  a  new 
subway  system.  The  completion  of 
a  new  $.5,000,000  high  level  bridge  in  the 
city  will  offer  rapid  and  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  downtown  business  dis- 
trict for  the  .'500,000  01  more  residents 
who  live  on  the  west  side.  An  important 
factoi-  in  building  the  subway  approaches 
to  this  bridge  was  a  fleet  of  .")-ton  White 
tiucks  which  hauled  earth  and  rock  from 
the  excavations  to  dumping  points  1  to 
1   miles  distant. 

Part  of  the  material  removed  from  the 
tunnel  was  distributed  by  the  trucks 
alongside  of  retaining  walls  and  for  sup- 
|ii)rting  the  main  arches  to  the  bridge. 

Other  loads  hauled  by  the  trucks  con 
istcd  of  concrete  mixers,  boilers,  load 
mg  bins,  lumber,  booms,  water  pipe,  pav- 
ing blocks,  concrete  materials,  crushed 
stone,  gravel,  tools  and  other  essentials. 
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Ship-by-Truck  Movement  Invades  South  to  Prove 
Great  Benefits  of  Highway  Transport 

Macon,  Georgia,  Stages  Big  Demonstration  in  Which  Four  Fleets  of  Trucks 
Deliver  100  Tons  of  Goods  to  Nearby  Cities  within  50-Mile  Radius 


Unloading    a    650-pound    ba 


1   from    the    2-ton    Mack    at    Marshall' 
about   50  miles  south   of   Macon 


M.\CON,  GA.,  April  3— That  the  manu- 
faoturer,  merchant  and  farmer  with- 
in a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Macon  can  ship 
his  ware.?  with  greater  disptach  and  at 
less  cost  than  by  railroad  was  amply 
shown  by  the  four  great  freight  trains 
of  motor  trucks  which  delivered  close  to 
100  tons  of  merchandise  out  of  thi.s  city 
to  outlying  points,  the  farthest  of  which 
was  fifty  miles  away.  Those  who  took 
part  in  the  demonstration  and  probably 
the  vast  majority  of  those  w-ho  saw  the 
different  phases  of  it  could  not  help  but 
feel  that  motor  trucks  are  destined  to 
replace  the  mule  team  of  middle  Ceorgia, 
for  one  thing,  and  overcome  the  many  de- 
lays incident  to  shipping  by  railinads 
over  short  hauls. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
Dixie  national  power  farming  demonstra- 
tion held  several  weeks  ago,  the  ship-by- 
truck  demonstration  to-day  marks  an- 
other epoch  in  the  movement  toward  edu- 
cating the  Southern  merchant  and  farmer 
to  the  motorization  of  his  business.  Some 
'■J  weeks  ago,  for  instance,  the  farmer 
was  shown  how  he  could  increase  his 
crop  production  by  the  tractor. 

To-day  he  was  shown  how,  with  the 
motor  truck,  he  could  readily  handle  that 
increase,  which  the  mule  team  is  wholly 
incapable  of  coping  with.  One  of  the 
four  runs,  that  to  Fort  Valley  and  Monte- 
zuma, was  right  through  Georgia's 
famous    peach    growing    country,    where 


each  year  the  task  of  moving  the  great 
peach  crop  becomes  a  serious  problem. 

The  demonstration  was  not  competitive 
in  any  sense  of  the  term,  nor  could  it 
have  been  with  the  varying  road  condi- 
tions, loads  and  sizes  of  trucks.  It  was 
merely  put  on  by  the  Macon  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  show  not  only  local  mer- 
chants, but  those  of  the  outlying  terri- 
tory, that  it  is  possible  at  the  present 
time  to  profitably  ship  by  truck  for  dis- 
tances up  to  50  miles  and  over. 

In  practically  every  one  of  the  smaller 


Resume  of  Macon 
Demonstration 

1 — One  hundred  tons  of  goods  mi 
overland  to  cities  within  50  mil; 
Macon    by   four   trains   of   Irucks- 

2— Thirty-seven     trucks     in     four     tr; 
Fourtesn     went     to     Mont.^zurriii: 
to     Barnesville;     eight     to     Moulii 
-and    six    to    Milledgeville. 


3 — Ship  -  by  -  Truck      Move 
great    possibilities    of    tr 


lent       pr. 
ck    hauU 


4 — System  of  running  trains  coul 
been  better.  There  was  no  offic 
of  entries  and  some  truck  driv 
not  have  report  blanks.  The 
no  official  system  of  checking 
recording    fuel    consumption. 


al   list 
-s  did 


towns  visited  by  the  motor  caravans  it 
was  a  revelation  to  observe  the  faces  of 
the  merchants  who  secured  their  mer- 
chandise from  Macon  in  less  time  than 
they  had  ever  received  it  before.  Take  a 
case  in  Marshallville,  for  instance.  There 
was  a  small  storekeeper  who  had  ordered 
a  barrel  of  syrup  in  Macon  on  Wednes- 
day, the  day  before  the  demonstration. 
Ordinarily  this  barrel  would  have  been 
put  in  the  freight  house  at  Macon 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  and  probably 
would  not  have  reached  Marshallville 
until  Friday.  By  Saturday  afternoon 
the  owner  would  perhaps  have  had  it, 
'■]  days  from  the  tmie  it  was  ordered,  and 
all  this  assuming  no  delays  in  the  rail- 
road yards,  etc.  Instead,  this  merchant 
received  his  syrup  at  2  o'clock  Thursday 
afternoon  by  the  truck.  Likewise,  the 
delivery  of  every  piece  of  merchandi.se 
on  the  trucks  to-day  meant  a  saving  any- 
where of  from  1  to  perhaps  5  days.  Some 
of  the  merchants  place  the  latter  figure 
as  high  as  10  days,  for  the  shipments 
to  Montezuma,  50  miles  from  Macon. 

.All  Sorts  of  Loads  Carried 

Every  conceivable  article  of  merchan- 
dise was  carried  to  grocer,  butcher,  drug- 
gist and  hardware  dealer.  In  fact  the 
cargoes  were  as  varied  as  the  color.s  and 
sizes  of  the  trucks  themselves.  One 
enterprising  Macon  music  dealer  trans- 
ported a  player-piano  to  Montezuma  and 
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Note— File  with  Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Macon,  Ga. 

Motor  Transport  Demonstration 

Macon,  Ga.,  April  3, 1919 
/jAAA<i£qc .        DRIVERS  REPORT  CARD 

KmZA.  Z-m(^ P^^..^ti~^     ''"^ 

Truck  No Route  No 


Left  Macon  i 
Arrived  at 


OUTBOUND: 

JO    O-.-pyx-. 


M.    Left  i 


Arrived  at M.    Left  at  M. 

Arrived  at^Xt^^Lll^prva^a.fi'-    Le"  ^t  " 

Arrived  at M.    Left  at  M. 

Arrived  at M.    Left  at  M. 

INBOUND; 

Arrived  at M.    Left  ^^JkUlinUCyltUA  4P^ 

Arrived  at M.    Left  it  /  M. 

Arrived  at M.    Left  at  M. 

Arrived  at. : M.    Left  at M. 

Arrived  at M.    Left  at M. 

Arrived  at  Macon $  ^ }fj .    P.M. 

Total  miles  run..7..2<^— .  ;  Total  load  outbound  .//^  ^ ^  ,<S. lbs:' 

Load  m\)0\iv\i./0,OC>0 lbs.    Number  of  deliveries '^ 

Pickup  stops ..f. Hours  with  helper....^ hours. 

Gasoline  used...    J f   / 0— gallons,         Oils  used TT^ pints. 

Grease  used    / lbs.    Cost  of  oils,  grease  and  gasoline,  %    J ^LJ. 

Cost  of  repairs,  if  any,  $ !73/<?7X^^ Time  laid  up  on  way  for 

repaii-s ?/i^tf:*tX — hours.    Total  time  not  running /^ 4*e»«. 

Tires  changed — state  facts: 


I  speed  per  hot 
Condition  of  roads    Au- 


Average  for  all ^- miles 


Map  showing  the  route  of  the  four  truck  trains  from  Macon. 

One  went  to  Monticeilo;  one  to  Miliedgeville;  one  to  Barnes- 

ville,  and  one  to  Montezuma 


One  of  f^e  dri\ 
demonstration, 
departure    and 


hack,  gi\ang  demonstrations  of  a  novel 
apparatus  on  the  truck  whereby  the 
piano  could  be  lowered  to  the  ground 
readily  and  likewise  put  back  on  the 
truck. 

In  all  of  the  cities  that  were  visited  on 
the  trip,  that  dealer  produced  music, 
which  was  supplemented  several  times  by 
negro  dancing. 

Part  of  the  demonstration  was  filmed 
by  the  Division  of  Films  of  the  Firestone 
Tii-e  Co.,  which  concern  also  had  en- 
tered in  the  Montezuma  trip  one  of  the 
two  Firestone  trucks  which  made  the 
trip  from  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Macon  fully 
loaded  with  tires  and  will  on  the  return 
trip  carry  back  a  -load  of  Macon-made 
cotton  fabric. 

Big   Load  on   K.   W.   1). 

The  heaviest  load  recorded  was  that  of 
the  Duplex  Four-Wheel-Drive  truck 
which,  with  a  trailer,  carried  10,000  lbs. 
of  lumber,  1000  lbs.  of  meat  and  four 
men  to  Miliedgeville,  a  distance  of  about 
M  miles.  That  truck  left  Macon  at  10 
a.  m.  and  arrived  in  Miliedgeville  at  2 
p.  m. 

There  were  no  mishaps  of  any  kind,  al- 
though a  bridge  between  Byron  and 
Powersville  on  the  Montezuma  run  gave 
way  under  one  of  the  big  trucks  when 
only  half  of  the  train  had  passed  over  it. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  the  remainder 
of  the   train   to   go   back   to   Powersville 


and    then    to    Fort    Valley    over    another 
route. 

The  trip  to  Montezuma  was  made  by 
fourteen   trucks,   one   of  them,  however, 


The    ship. by  truck    insignia    as    evolved 
by    the    Firestone    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 

a  Sterling-,  going  only  as  far  as  Fort 
Valley,  as  it  had  no  freight  for  the  other 
towns.  This  train  left  Macon  at  10.0.5 
a.  m.,  reaching  Byron  at  11. 4B  and  Fort 
Valley  at  1.20  p.  m.,  where  the  whole 
procession  was  halted  for  dinner,  after 
which  the  trucks  participated  in  a  pa- 
rade through  the  town.  Montezuma,  the 
destination  of  the  train,  was  reached  at 
4.4.")   p.   m.     None   of  the   trucks  on  the 


r's  report  cards,   used   by  each  truck   In  the 
It  shows  the  name  of  truck,  route,  time  of 
irrival,    load    carried,    fuel    used    and    other 
detail   information 

trip   carried   a   return    load,  as   the   time 
(lid  not  permit. 

List  of  Trucks  on  Run 

Besides  the  White  truck,  entered  by 
the  Firestone  Tire  Company,  on  the 
Montezuma  trip,  the  following  trucks 
made  up  the  train:  Mack,  2-ton,  entered 
by  the  International  Mack  Co.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.;  Oldsmobile,  %-ton,  Steve  M.  Solo- 
mon, Macon;  Reo,  %-ton,  Reo-Macon  Co.; 
Stewart,  %-ton,  Albert  S.  Hatcher, 
Macon;  Ford,  1-ton,  McCord  &  Satter- 
field,  Macon;  Packard,  2-ton,  A.  J.  Long 
Cigar  &  Tobacco  Co.,  Macon;  Sterling, 
.S 1/2 -ton.  Southern  Sterling  Co.,  Atlanta; 
G.  M.  C,  1-ton,  Southern  Oakland  Co.. 
Atlanta;  Republic,  2-ton,  Williams  Mfg 
Co.,  Macon;  Indiana,  IVi-ton,  Southern 
Truck  Co.,  Macon;  I.  H.  C,  %-ton.  Middle 
Georgia  Paige  Co.,  Macon;  Stewart, 
2-ton,  Macon  Transfer  Co.;  Wilson,  1-ton, 
M.  E.  Elliott  Transfer  Co.,  Macon;  Dodge 
Brothers,  Williams-Guttenberger  Music 
Co.,  Macon. 

The  Mack  truck  in  the  above  run  was 
driven  to  Macon  from  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
a  distance  of  'AhO  miles  in  2%  days.  It 
was  in  charge  of  P.  J.  Degnon  and  driven 
by  Robert  Maddox  of  the  inspection  de- 
partment of  the  factory.  The  Sterling 
truck  reported  that  for  the  58  miles  on  the 
round  trip  to  Fort  Valley  10  Vz  gal.  gaso- 
line were  used,  %  qt.  oil  and  Vz  gal. 
water.     The  driver  of  the  Mack   stated 
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his  truck  had  not  bet'ii  tilled  with  water 
since  leaving  Knoxville.  All  of  the 
trucks  performed  well  on  the  trip,  al- 
though two  of  them  got  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  road  and  buried  themselves 
partly.  They  were  able,  however,  to  pull 
out  under  their  own  power.  The  roads 
on  this  trip,  as  well  as  the  other  three, 
were  for  the  most  part  excellent,  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  sandy-clay  structure. 
Each  of  the  four  trains  was  in  charge  of 
a  conductor,  T.  L.  Collings  serving  in 
this  capacity  on  the  Montezuma  run  and 
riding  in  the  Firestone  ti-uck,  which 
piloted  the  motor  caravan. 

The  Barnesville  Run 

The  capacity  of  the  trucks  assigned  to 
the  Korsythe  and  Barnesville  run  totaled 
14  tons,  but  in  all  1.5  tons  of  freight  were 
carried.  Conductor  H.  C.  Roberts  of  that 
train  turned  in  the  following  card:  Left 
Macon  at  10.15,  stopping  at  Lorane,  Bol- 
ingbroke,  Smarrs,  Forsyth,  arriving  at 
Barnesville  at  .'!.40,  and  returning  to 
Macon  at  G.O")  p.  m.  None  of  the  trucks 
carried  back  any  freight,  excepting  the 
Clydesdale,  which  had  on  it  two  buggies 
consigned  to  A.  S.  Hatcher  Co.,  Macon. 

Moving  pictures  were  taken  at  For- 
syth and  the  entire  town  turned  out  to 
greet  the  big  highway  freight  train.  .A 
total  of  84  miles  was  covered  on  the  trip 
and  the  only  accident  consisted  of  a 
punctured  tire.  Except  for  a  4-mile 
stretch  outside  of  Smarrs,  the  roads  were 
in  good  shape  and  the  trucks  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tires  romped  over  them  as 
easily  as  passenger  cars.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  be  said  that  the  trucks 
fitted  with  solid  tires,  such  as  the  Mack 
2-tonner  entered  on  the  Montezuma  run, 
showed  up  equally  well.  A  represen- 
tative of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  was 
a  pas.senger  on  the  Mack  and  it  was  noted 
that  each  time  the  motor  cavalcade  pulled 
up  in  a  town  the  solid-tired  Mack  was 
very  little  behind  the  seven  pneumatit- 
shod  trucks. 

The  fleet  of  trucks  that  went  to  Barnes- 
ville consisted  of  a  3%-ton  Packard; 
Reo,  %-ton;  Wilson,  2-ton;  I.  H.  C,  2- 
ton;  Stewart,  %-ton;  Maxwell,  1-ton; 
Clydesdale,  2-ton;  Kelly,  liVi-ton,  and  the 
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At   the   top    is   shown   a   delivery    made   along   the 

The    merchant   was   astonished    that    he    got   his 

under  ordinary   conditions   by    rail   shipment   it 

At  the  bottom   is  shown  the  2ton    Mack 


rder  in  less  than,  a  day,  when 
vould  have  taken  3  or  4  days. 
rith   a  typical  decoration 


other  Firestone  truck  which  joined  the 
fleet  at  Forsyth,  having  been  delayed  at 
Macon  for  several  minutes  for  a  tire- 
changing  demonstration  indulged  in  by 
members  of  the  Macon  Motor  Corps  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  .'P^-ton  Packard  on 
the  trip  was  one  of  the  two  transconti- 
nental Goodyear  trucks  driven  to  Macon 
from  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  demonstration. 

The  Monticello  Run 

Each  town  along  the  route  to  Monti- 
cello  had  large  delegations  of  citizens 
out  to  welcome  the  trucks  carrying 
freight  to  Wayside,  Hillsboro  and  Mon- 
ticello. Although  it  was  said  that  this 
was  a  busy  time  for  the  farmers,  and 
that  most  of  them  were  unable  to  leave 


their  fields,  they,  nevertheless,  were  plen- 
tiful among  the  spectators.  In  practi- 
cally all  of  the  towns  touched  by  the 
whole  fleet  of  trucks  sent  from  Macon, 
the  mayors  and  other  city  oflScials  took 
active  part  in  welcoming  the  trucks  and 
rendered  assistance  in  handling  the 
.'reight  packages.  The  actrual  handling 
of  the  various  shipments,  looking  after 
shipping  bills,  etc.,  was  in  charge  of 
students  of  Mercer  College.  These  stu- 
dents are  members  of  the  commerce  class 
and  will  use  their  notes  gathered  on  the 
trip  as  a  basis  for  working  out  costs  and 
other  items  incident  to  shipping  by  truck 
in  this  vicinity. 
Conductor  Milo  Medlock  of  the  Monti- 
(Continued  on  pane   29) 


The  new  Firestone  pneumatic  truck 
tire  and  the  new  metal  wheel  which  is 
provided  with  a  slot  so  that  the  tire 
can  be  slid  on  the  wheel  rim  without 
difficulty 


filmed  by  the  Div 
the  Montezuma  ti 
loaded  with  tires. 


itered    by   the    F,r..,on.     Tne    Co^      Part   of   the   demonstration    was 

ion  of  Films  of  this  company.      One  of  these  trucks  was  entered  in 

p.      Both   trucks   made   the   trip  from   Akron,   Ohio,   to    Macon   fully 

They  will   carry  back  a   load  of   Macon-made  cotton  fabric  on   the 

return  trip  to  Akron 
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Saving  Money  Maintaining  Electrics 


It  Takes  Only  5  Minutes  to  Flush  a  Battery  in  T\\\s  Way 

An  ordimtvy  copper  ivnuhboiler  of  5-!/al.  ca/xicity,  a  G-ft.    ri<bber  hose,   and   a    trap-door  arrunfiement   hi 
the  floor  of  the  truck  are  all  that  are   needed  in   this  time-naring  method  of  flushing  batteries.   No  pull- 
ing out   of  batteries    is   necessai-y  each   time   distilled   water   is    to   be    injected    into    the    cells,   nor   is   it 
necessary  to  more  the  batteries  for  minor  repairs 


IN  the  maintenance  of  fleets  of  electric  trucks,  there  are 
many  methods  and  devices  which  will  save  the  fleet  owner 
both  time  and  money.  A  number  of  them  as  devised  and 
worked  out  by  C.  M.  Geiger,  superintendent  of  the  motor 
truck  fleet  owned  by  the  Peter  Doelfjer  Brewing  Co.,  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  on  this  and  three  succeeding 
pages.  These  include  methods  for  flushing  batteries  without 
.spilling  any  of  the  acid  and  without  removing  the  batteries 
from  their  cradles;  of  removing  the  battery  boxes  quickly 
and  with  the  minimum  of  labor;  of  cflnveying  with  ease  the 
heavy  driving  chains  back  and  forth  to  the  cleaning  tank, 
which  is  also  designed  to  save  kerosene;  of  removing  the 
plates  from  the  battery  cells  with  a  minimum  of  eff'ort;  and 
of  a  device  for  moving  the  heavy  oxygen  tanks  without  the 
need  of  laboriously  rolling  them  around  to  each  working 
place, 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a   series  of  articles  regarding 
the   maintenance   of   the    Peter   Doelger   Brewing   Co.'s   fleet 


which  is  made  up  of  both  electric  and  gasoline  trucks.  The 
first  article,  outlining  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
methods  and  devices  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
company's  fleet  of  gasoline  trucks,  was  given  in  full  in  the 
April  1  issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

Gasoline    Trucks    Garaged    Separately 

As  told  in  that  issue,  the  Doelger  company  found  it  wise 
to  segregate  the  garaging  and  upkeep  of  the  two  classes  of 
vehicles,  maintaining  the  gasoline  trucks  on  certain  floors  and 
employing  a  separate  group  of  well-trained  men  for  the 
gasoline   vehicles  and  another  group  for  the  electric  trucks. 

There  are,  however,  some  methods  which  apply  equally 
well  to  either  the  gasoline  or  electric  trucks.  One  of  these 
methods  is  the  manner  in  which  the  trucks  are  inspected 
and  reports  made  out  on  the  work  to  be  done.  Each  driver 
is  given  a  card  each  day  which  lists  all  possible  troubles 
that  might  occur  to  the  engine  or  parts  of  his  truck. 
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Xo  Fussing  Over  Stuck  Battery  Plates  l)y  'I'll is 
Method  of  Cell  Bracing 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  stand  on  the  wood  base 
and  jndl  up.  The  cell  is  firmly  locked  to  the 
base  by  a  device  made  up  of  four  pieces  of 
angle  iron,  six  rods,  four  icing  nuts  and  four 
smalt  additional  pieces  of  angle  iron.  It  is 
adjustable  for  various  sizes 

Each  nigrht  the  cards  are  collected  by  the  foremen  of  the 
gasoline  or  electric  truck  departments.  By  this  method  the 
repairman  is  helped  in  his  work  each  night  by  knowing 
before  his  inspection  of  the  trucks  of  any  troubles  that 
need  his  attention.  After  the  repairs  are  made  the  cards 
are  hung  up  on  the  side  wall  and  so  arranged  that  each 
truck's  performance  can  be  readily  ascertained.  For  in- 
stance, if  it  is  noticed  that  a  certain  truck  has  repeatedly 
been  troubled  by  overheating,  the  suggestion  of  worn  bear- 
ings or  some  other  defect  in  the  water  circulating  pump  may 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  foreman.  By  this  system 
of  inspection  and  repairs  the  company  can  estimate  on  its 
purchases  of  parts  and  also  on  any  needed  changes  in 
design. 

The  trucks  are  garaged  in  a  five-story  building,  located  in 
back  of  the  company's  offices  but  on  the  brewery  premises. 
The    storage    and    maintenance    of   each    class   of   truck   are 


Tiiesc  Oxygen  Tanks  Are  Always  Heady 
for  Work  at  Any  Time  or  Place 

No  rolling  by  hand  is  needed  by  this  method  of  carrying 
the  oxygen  tanks  from  one  piece  of  work  to  another.  The 
tanks  are  mounted  on  a  four-xuheeled  swivel-castor  truck, 
large  enough  to  hold  four  tanks.  The  tanks  are  held  in 
place  by  an  arrangement  of  2-in.  pijring  from  the  floor  of 
the  truck  up  to  ivithin  half  the  height  of  the  tanks.  Each 
pipe  or  post  is  equipped  u-ifh  a  hook  and  a  chain  which 
encircles  each    tank 

separate  and  distinct.  The  first  floor  is  used  entirely  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  electric  trucks.  Complete  charging 
facilities  form  part  of  the  equipment  on  that  floor.  The 
second  floor  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of  electrics  and 
gasoline  trucks;  the  third  floor  for  the  storage  of  gasoline 
trucks  only;  the  fourth  floor  for  outside  rental;  and  the 
fifth  floor,  on  account  of  its  excellent  lighting  facilities,  for 
the  machine  shop  for  heavy  repair  and  overhauling  work 
On  that  floor,  sections  are  established  for  a  blacksmith  shop, 
working  benches,  leather  repairing  department,  and  general 
overhauling  of  both  electric  and  gasoline  trucks.  All  lathe 
work  is  done  in  the  machine  shop  in  the  brewery  building, 
where  machinery  had  been  installed  for  bi-ewery  repair  work 
before  the  purchase  of  trucks. 

In  describing  the  various  methods  used  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  electric  trucks,  it  is  well  to  state  beforehand  that  the 
Doelger  company  has  been  using,  these  vehicles  continuously 
since  1911,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Geiger  the 
special  maintenance  means  employed  have  been  invaluable 
as  time  and  labor  savers. 

Novel   Trap    Door   in   Body 

The  use  of  an  ordinray  5-gal.  copper  wash  tank,  equipped 
with  a  spigot  and  a  6-ft.  hose,  has  been  a  time  and  labor 
saver  in  the  flushing  of  the  batteries.  Used  in  conjunction 
with  a  trap  door  in  the  body  of  the  truck,  large  enough  to 
expose  all  of  the  batteries,  only  5  minutes  time  is  needed  to 
fill  each  of  the  cells  in  the  batteries.  This  trap  door  obviates 
the  need  of  pulling  the  batteries  from  out  of  their  cradles 
every  time  they  are  to  be  flushed  or  minor  repairs  to  be  made. 
The  copper  tank  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the 
flushing  work  and  is  easily  conveyed  from  one  truck  to 
another. 

Should  there  be  need  of  taking  the  batteries  out  of  their 
cradles,   a    handy   four-wheeled   swivel-castor   truck   is   used. 
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Acid  Spilling  Is  Obviated  by  This 
Method  of  Tilting  the  Carboy 

Fashianed  after  the  old  rocking  chair  design,  this 
device  enables  tilting  at  any  angle  without  danger 
of  mishap  or  waste  of  the  acid.  The  carboy  fits 
snugly  in  the  cradle  and  is  held  fast  by  means  of 
a  hook.   The  device  is  adjustable  to  various  sizes. 


DEAW-orr 

PIPE 


No  Kerosene  Waste  in  Wash- 
ing Chains 

This  10-gal.  tank  is  equipped  with  a 
spigot  which  allows  the  kerosene  to  run 
off  after  the  oil  and  mud  have  settled  to 
the  bottom.  Five  sets  of  chains  are 
washed  at  one  time 


Little  Effort  Needed  in  Battery  Removal 

The  batteries  are  slid  onto  the  truck,  not  lifted.  The  truck 
is  of  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  battery  cradle  floor 
from  which  the  batteries  are  slid.  It  is  wide  enough  to 
carry  the  full  battery  equijytnent,  thus  avoiding  any  lost 
motion 


Batteries  Are  Slid  Onto 
This  Trnck 

Of  the  four-wheeled  swivel-castor  type, 
this  truck  is  easily  pushed  around  to  the 
various  electric  trucks  for  the  collection 
of  batteries.  Minor  repairs  on  the  bat- 
teries can  be  made  without  lifting  the 
batteries  off  the  truck 
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rivers'  l);iily  Reports  Sliow  Defects 

A  perpetmil  repair  system  like  this  enables  the  fleet 
owner  to  keep  a  good  account  of  the  running  condi- 
tion of  his  vehicles  and  enlightens  him  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  Imndling  the  spare  parts  problem 

This  is  rolled  up  to  the  cradle  and  is  just  hiph  enough  for 
the  batteries  to  be  slid  onto,  thus  obviatinjj  any  needless 
lifting  or  carrying:.  The  truck  is  5  by  3  ft.  in  size  and  large 
enough  to  carry  three  of  the  batteries  at  a  time. 

In  order  to  protect  the  employes  from  accident,  as  well  as 
to  save  time  and  labor  when  pouring  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  carboys,  the  company  has  installed  a  unique  device  which 
enables  the  carboy  to  be  tilted  at  any  angle  without  the 
chance  of  any  spilling  occurring.  This  device  is  shown  in  an 
accompanying  illustration  and  is  adjustable  to  most  any 
size  of  carboy.  It  locks  itself  onto  the 
carboy  by  means  of  a  hook.  The  carboy 
fits  snugly  in  a  cradle  and  is  tilted  by 
means  of  a  strap-iron  rocker,  fashioned 
after  the  old  rocking  chair  design. 

Hand  Trucks  for  Oxygen  Tanks 

Instead  of  rolling  the  oxygen  tanks 
around  the  floor  to  each  particular  piece 
of  battery  work,  they  are  mounted  on  a 
four-wheeled  swivel-castor  truck.  As  there 
is  much  work  done  with  these  tanks,  this 
truck  has  been  designed  to  hold  as  many 
as  four.  These  are  held  in  place  on  the 
truck  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  2-in. 
piping  from  the  floor  of  the  truck  up  to 
within  half  the  height  of  the  tanks.  Each 
pipe,  or  post,  is  equipped  with  a  hook  and 
a  chain  which  encircles  each  tank  and  pre- 
vents it  from  falling  off  the  truck.  A 
handle  for  pulling  the  truck  is  also  part 
of  the  equipment. 

A  device  to  help  in  the  pulling  out  of 
stuck  or  swollen  battery  plates  has  been 
designed  by  the  company.  Prior  to  its  use, 
much  time  and  labor  were  wasted  in  trying 
to  get  a  purchase  on  the  cells  during  the 


process  of  pulling  out  the  plates.  As  a  result,  the  battery  is 
now  firmly  locked  to  a  square  board  which  is  large  enough  for 
a  person  to  stand  on  to  hold  the  battery  down  while  the  pull- 
ing-up  effort  is  being  applied  to  the  particular  plate. 

IMate  Removal  Device 

This  locking  device  is  made  up  of  four  pieces  of  angle  iron, 
six  rods,  four  wing  nuts,  and  four  small  additional  pieces 
of  angle  iron.  In  operation,  the  battery  is  set  directly  on 
the  wood  base  or  platform  and  between  two  pieces  of  angle 
iron  which  rw  screwed  into  the  base  with  the  bosom  of  the 
angles  outward  and  at  a  distance  apart  slightly  larger  than 
the  length  of  a  standard  battery  cell.  Each  of  the  angles 
screwed  to  the  base  is  provided  with  two  slots  in  the  verti- 
cal arm  near  each  end.  These  slots  serve  to  admit  two 
horizontal  cross-wise  rods  which  extend  alongside  of  the 
l)attery  cell.  The  slots  permit  the  two  rods  to  be  moved  in- 
wardly or  outwardly  according  to  the  width  of  the  cell. 

The  vertical  rods  are  prevented  from  slipping  off  the 
horizontal  rods  by  means  of  nuts  placed  on  the  latter  out- 
side of  the  eyes.  The  upper  ends  of  the  four  vertical  rods 
pass  through  the  horizontal  arms  of  two  other  lengths  of 
angle  irons  which  are  placed  across  the  top  of  the  cell  at 
the  edges  where  they  do  not  hinder  the  extraction  of  the 
cell  plates  from  the  top.  Because  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  top  angle  irons,  there  is  not  sufficient  space  to  turn  down 
the  wing  nuts  provided  at  the  tops  of  each  vertical  rod,  so 
that  four  small  pieces  of  angle  iron  are  provided  and 
placed  in  an  inverted  position  on  the  edges  of  the  cross-wise 
angle  irons  to  form  a  hollow  square,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  is  used  as  a  bearing  suiface  for  turning  down  the 
wing  nuts  to  hold  the  cell  rigidly  in  place. 

Simple  Chain-Washing  Tank 

The  chains  are  carried  to  a  10-gal.  tin  washing  tank,  large 
enough  to  hold  five  sets  of  chains.  After  the  chains  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  in  the  kerosene,  they  are  taken  out  and 
the  oil  and  dirt  are  allowed  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  The  tank  is  equipped  with  a  spigot  at  the  bottom 
and  a  pipe  which  runs  from  it  thi'ough  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  This  pipe  extends  about  2  in.  from  the  bottom  and 
is  used  for  running  off  the  kerosene  after  the  oil  and  mud 
have  settled  to  the  bottom  and  accumulated  to  the  height 
of  the  pipe. 


Brewery  Machine  Slic)j>  Used  for  Truck  Kc{)air.^ 

Though  the  garage  has  this  equipment  at  its  disposal,  quicker  deliveries 

may  be  had  from  the  outside,  because  of  the  almost  continuous  need  fw 

these  facilities  by  the  brewery  department 
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The  Big  8  in 

Truck  Operation 


1 — Driver 
2 — Tires 
3 — Gasoline 
4 — Overhauling 


5 — Depreciation 
6 — Insurance 
7— Interest 
8 — Garage 


IT  i5  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
motor  truck  fleet  owner  to  keep  in 
mind  the  relative  amounts  of  the  sums 
spent  yearly  in  the  upkeep  of  his 
vehic'es.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too 
often  overlooked  that  the  yearly  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  is  nearly 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  first  cost 
of  the  truck  with  its  body-dumping  de- 
vice and  other  accessories.  In  other 
words,  the  first  cost  of  a  motor  truck,  be 
it  hig-h  or  low,  is  by  no  means  the  cri- 
terion determining  the  purchase  of  one 
or  another   make   of  truck. 

Buy    Transportation,    Not   Trucks 

To-day  truck  owners  are  buying  trans- 
portation, not  motor  trucks,  the  latter 
being  merely  the  means  to  the  end  and 
not  the  end  itself.  The  owner  wants  a 
vehicle  which  will  deliver  the  goods  to 
be  moved  at  the  lowest  cost  per  mile, 
per  ton  or  per  commercial  ton-mile.  In 
the  determination  of  these  costs,  the 
first  cost  of  the  vehicle  bears  a  very 
slight  influence  since  from  four  to  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  initial  cost  of 
the  truck  will  be  spent  during  its  life 
for  its  maintenance  and  operation.  It 
is  rather  the  operating  than  maintenance 
costs  which  determine  whether  the  truck 
will  show  a  low  or  a  high  cost  per  com- 
mercial ton-mile. 

But  how  many  fleet  owners  can  tell 
you  offhand  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  items  of  truck  maintenance 
and  operation?  How  many  can  tell  you 
what  are  the  big  8  in  truck  operation? 

To  answer  these  very  important  ques- 
tions The  Commercial  Vehicle  repro- 
duces herewith  two  motor  truck  cost 
forms  originally  published  in  its  issue 
of  April  1,  1919.  The  forms  are  the 
standard  design  which  form  a  part  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  Standard 
Cost  Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks. 
The  forms  given  herewith  show  the 
yearly  operating  costs  of  a  5-ton  Fierce- 
Arrow  truck  owned  by  Charles  D. 
Heavey  and  operated  in  the  contracting 
business  in  Philadelphia. 

In    the    particular    cost    forms    repro- 


duced and  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
indicative  of  average  conditions,  the 
most  important  fact  is  the  proof  that 
the  yearly  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  are  almost  equal  to  the  original 
cost  of  the  truck  and  its  body.  The  ac- 
tual   figures    in    the    case    cited    show    a 


yearly  operating  cost  of  $5,215  ;.s 
against  an  initial  cost  of  $6,032,  includ- 
ing a  $400  body  and  a  war  tax  of  $132. 

The  Big  8 

Then  a  further  study  of  the  form  pub- 
lished on  page  2(i  and  which  includes  the 


Uc-ur^^   in-U^^    C«<L'ZoJyS-    MONTHLY    TRUCK 
Make  o(  truck (C-< 


,  big  8  in  truck  operation  and  maintenance  as  shown  by  a  concrete  case  of  a 
-ton   PierceArrow  truck   used   in  tlie  contracting  business   In   Philadelphia 
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yearly  operatinjr,  niainteiumce  and  fixed 
charges,  shows  that  the  big  8  of  the 
motor  truck  cost  of  operation  are  as 
follows  in  the  order  named: 

1 — The  driver. 

2— Tires. 

3 — Gasoline. 

4 — Overhauling   and   repairs. 

5 — Depreciation. 

(i — Insurance. 

7 — Interest  on  investment. 

8 — Garafre. 

These  items  are  the  bij;  iS  in  the  cost 
of  motor  truck  operation  and  have  a 
direct  lesson  for  the  fleet  owner. 

Taking  up  each  of  the  items  in  the 
order  triven,  it  is  seen  that  the  driver  of 
the  truck  is  the  most  e.xpensive  single 
charge.  This  is  true  in  two  respects. 
First,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  the  driver,  which  at  $.'5.20  for  a 
300-day  year  amounts  to  $l,.^(;0  out  of 
a  total  operating  and  maintenance  cost 
of  $5,215.  Second,  because  the  final  cost 
per  commercial  ton-mile  is  influenced  to 
a  very  large  extent  by  the  manner  ir 
which  the  driver  operates  his  truck.  If 
he  is  careless  and  indifferent,  the  result- 
ant cost  per  ton-mile  over  any  given 
period  may  be  excessively  high,  notwith- 
standing that  the  truck  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  market  and  operated  under 
the    best    possible   conditions    of   loading 


and  unloading.  The  problem  of  the 
driver,  therefore,  is  one  which  the  fleet 
owner  must  stu<ly  in  all  of  its  aspects 
before  he  can  expect  to  solve  it  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  upwar<l 
trend  in  the  price  of  labor  iii  practically 
all  industries  the  fleet  owner  cannot  ex- 
pect to  affect  any  economy  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the"  daily  wage  paid  the  driver. 
Instead  of  the  driver's  salary  decreas- 
ing, it  is  more  likely  to  increase,  so  that 
some  other  means  must  be  devised  to  se- 
cure more  efficient  work  from  the  driver 
if  the  cost  of  the  driver  per  unit  of  work 
done  is  not  to  be  increased  very  percep- 
tibly. 

Bonus  Systems 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  bonus 
systems  for  the  drivers  for  efficient  work 
done  and  closed  cabs  with  or  without 
heaters  as  a  means  of  securing  a  greater 
work  output  from  the  driver  by  keeping 
him  comfortably  warm  even  in  the  cold- 
est winter  weather. 

The  next  item  of  the  big  8  is  the  cost 
of  tires,  which  at  9  cents  a  mile  for  a 
5-ton  truck  cost  $1,095  for  12,000  miles 
covered,  with  a  tire  guarantee  of  7000 
miles.  The  tires  for  the  front  and  rear 
wheels  of  the  truck  initially  cost  $639. l(i. 
This  item  of  tires  is  almost  as  large  as 
that   for   the   driver,   and    indicates    that 


COST  SUMMARY  ^^      ^       /^^ 

Number  of  truck— 


C<»lolclMM.k«  wca 

om  ct  hoi,  i^  -h  0  0 

Cm  of  equvcMl  


2— Day*  openled 

i—D»y*iSc 

4  -DBriBUiton«l(llea2  <  ll«m  )) 
5 — Total  hotn  cpcnied 

7— Toultnfwnade  . 

Perform  am 

<3— A*eTiceul«per  day  mimtuaed  [Uetab      (lent  J) 
1 0  -  Avnaie  in^  pcr  ^»7  epcnMd  {■(«>>  6  ~  lira  2) 
II— Arersfciiuk*  per  tnp((ieni6~  lum  7) 
12— Average  Iom,  Mop*  of  package*  pet  trip  (tieioO  '  Ikb 
1 3— Average  conuaetcwl  loa-miiet.  package-mSet  ot  ilo^^i 
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J  nesT  1 


."^00 
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pOunll  'Iml2) 
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1  4 — Total  expenses 
15 — Cojt  per  dsy  operated  (Item  I4^ltem2) 
16— Cost  per  day  maintained  (hem  14-lter 
17-Cosl  per  mUc  operated  (Item  M  -hem  ( 
1  ft— Total  commercial  ton-mJes.  package-mil 
1 9— Coal  per  commercial  ton-mile,  package-m 


Recapitulation 

>f  Itrms  A.  B  and  C) 


_M34 


T  ttop-miles  (Item  7xUem  1 3).., 
.rsIop-mileCllemU-^IlcmlS) 


The   above   cost   form    and    that    on    the   opposite    page    are    two    of    the   forms    which 
comprise  The  Commerrial  Vehicle  Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks.  . 


the  fleet  owner  should  exercise  greater 
care  in  the  selection  and  method  of  keep- 
ing his  tires  in  repair  so  that  the  unit 
cost  of  9  cents  per  mile  may  be  reduced. 

Tire  costs  and  the  loss  of  time  during 
tire  changes  if  they  have  to  be  made 
during  the  working  day  are  important 
items,  and  ones  which  the  fleet  owner 
should  never  overlook.  The  long  life  of 
truck  tires  depends  on  a  great  many 
items.  Aside  from  the  condition  of  the 
roads  traversed,  which  will  affect  the  life 
of  any  tire,  the  more  important  consid- 
erations include  the  speSd  at  which  the 
vehicle  is  run  and  the  care  or  careless- 
ness exhibited  by  the  driver  in  its  opera- 
tion. Overspeeding  and  overloading  are 
two  of  the  greatest  of  the  truck  evils  and 
two  which  show  their  influence  directly  in 
the  tire  cost.  Tires  on  trucks  which  are 
continually  overspeeded  and  overloaded 
soon  begin  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
abuse  and  disintegrate  long  before  the 
mileage  which  should  be  secured  has 
lieen    reached. 

The  manner  of  operating  the  truck  and 
bringing  it  to  a  stop  and  starting  it  from 
a  slop  also  have  some  influence  on  the 
wear  of  tires.  For  instance,  if  the  driver 
drops  in  his  clutch  suddenly  in  starting 
the  vehicle  it  sets  up  a  sudden  strain 
throughout  the  entire  power  transmis- 
sion and  eventually  the  tires.  Similarly, 
if  he  brings  his  vehicle  to  a  sudden  stop 
by  applying  the  brakes  too  quickly,  the 
tires  receive  the  full  effect  of  the  grind- 
ing or  sliding  action  which  tends  to  make 
them  disintegrate. 

Running  in  Car  Tracks 

Running  in  car  tracks  is  also  a  lire 
evil  in  some  cases.  Where  roads  are 
fairly  good  and  free  from  holes,  drivei's 
should  not  operate  their  trucks  with  the 
tires  in  the  car  tracks,  since  this  action 
tends  to  wear  off  the  edges  of  the  tires, 
due  to  the  cutting  effects  of  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  track  rails.  In  cases  where 
the  roads  are  full  of  ruts  and  holes  or 
heaved  portions  of  pavements,  -greater 
tire  life  may  sometimes  be  secured  by 
operating  the  trucks  on  the  tracks,  pro- 
vided the  latter  are  of  the  flat  two-part 
type  with  the  groove  for  the  wheel  flange 
in  the  center. 

The  third  item  in  the  big  8  is  the 
cost  of  gasoline.  The  relative  position 
of  this  item,  as  the  third  in  the  list,  in- 
dicates its  importance  and  the  need  for 
saving  gasoline  in  any  way  possible.  It 
is  a  pure  waste  to  use  gasoline  at  2(! 
cents  a  gallon  for  cleaning,  when  kero- 
sene at  about  half  the  cost  will  serve  the 
same  purpose  almost  equally  as  well. 
Of  course  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
carbureter  and  the  manipulation  of  the 
spark  and  throttle  controls  have  a  large 
influence  on  the  number  of  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  secured.  In  most  cases 
it  is  not  good  policy  to  allow  the  driver 
to  attempt  to  adjust  the  carbureter,  but 
to  leave  this  work  to  the  head  mechanic 
in  the  garage,  for  the  reason  that  drivers 
usually  make  the  carbureter  adjust- 
ments  worse   instead   of  better. 

Another  factor  which  sometimes  in- 
creases the  gasoline  consumption  very 
materially  is  the  practice  of  allowing  the 
truck   engine   to   run   while  the  truck   it- 
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self  is  standing  idle  during  the  loading 
or  unloading  operation,  or  while  waiting 
in  line  to  move  up  to  the  loading  or  un- 
loading platform.  Provided  the  number 
of  such  operations  per  day  is  not  so 
large  as  to  make  the  cranking  of  the 
engine  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  driv- 
er's strength,  the  engine  should  be  shut 
off  while  the  truck  is  being  loaded  or 
unloaded.  This  aspect  of  gasoline  saving 
will  be  assisted  by  the  future  develop- 
ment of  engine  starters,  and  particularly 
those  for  solid-tired  trucks  of  from  3  to  .5 
or  more  tons  capacity.  On  pneumatic- 
tired  vehicles,  where  many  stops  have  to 
be  made  in  a  day,  the  engine  starter  has 
already  proven  itself  a  greater  gasoline 
economizer. 

Going  down  the  list  of  the  big  8  to  the 
fourth  item,  we  find  that  repairs  and 
overhauling  form  an  important  item  in 
the  cost  of  truck  maintenance  and  up- 
keep. In  the  case  of  the  5-ton  Pierce- 
Arrow  cited,  Mr.  Heavey  charged  off 
overhauling,  repairs  and  painting  at  the 
rate  of  a  trifle  over  3  cents  a  mile.  For 
a  yearly  mileage  of  12,000  this  amounted 
to  close  to  $400. 

There  are  many  ways  to  cut  the  cost 
of  repairs,  but  the  most  important  of 
these  is  to  discover  the  repairs  while 
they  are  still  small  ones  and  thus  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  big  ones.  This 
may  be  done  must  economically  by  a 
brief  but  thorough  daily  inspection  of 
the  trucks.  If  this  is  done  systematically 
and  intelligently,  it  will  result  in  lower 
repair  costs.  Thus  a  loose  bolt  or  con- 
nection may  be  discovered  before  it  drops 
out  or  becomes  so  loose  as  to  improp- 
erly support  the  member  affected  and 
result  in  its  breakage. 

Overspeadin^  Is  Costly 

Excessive  repair  costs  are  generally 
due  to  overspeeding  or  overloading  or 
to  a  general  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  driver.  The  matter  of  lubrication  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  low  truck 
repair  costs.  The  accessible  location  of 
grease  or  oil  cups  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  driver  to  fill  them  without  any  great 
amount  of  trouble  is  one  of  the  surest 
methods  of  proper  chassis  lubrication.  A 
good  driver  should  know  every  part  of 
the  chassis  to  be  lubricated  and  how 
often  each  of  the  grease  or  oil  cups 
serving  to  lubricate  that  part  should  be 
filled.  The  lubrication  chart  or  diagram 
usually  furnished  by  the  truck  maker 
gives  this  necessary  information.  If  such 
a  chart  can  be  kept  always  before  the 
driver's  eyes  by  tacking  it  up  on  the 
wall  in  the  garage  or  inside  of  the 
driver's  cab,  it  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  driver  that  his  truck  is 
like  any  other  piece  of  mechanism  and 
requires  constant  lubrication. 

Much  money  can  be  saved  in  truck 
repairs  by  efficient  garage  methods  de- 
signed to  save  the  time  of  the  mechanic. 
If  a  device  can  be  worked  out  which 
will  enable  the  mechanic  to  do  a  job  which 
previously  took  40  minutes  in  one-half 
the  time,  the  cost  of  that  repair  can  be 
cut  in  half.  This  is  a  most  important 
factor  which  the  superintendent  of  the 
truck  fleet  should  be  continually  study- 
ing.    There  is  perhaps  no  truck  garage 


in  the  country  which  is  perfect,  so  that 
there  is  always  work  for  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  trucks  to  do. 

Saving  the  Mechanic's  Time 

In  the  average  motor  truck  garage  it 
i.s  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  the  mechanic's 
time  is  spent  in  getting  ready  to  do 
a  job  and  the  other  one-half  to  one-quar- 
ter of  his  time  in  actually  performing 
the  work.  This  should  suggest  to  the 
truck  superintendent  the  evolution  of  de- 
vices and  methods  which  will  cut  down 
the  time  required  to  get  ready  for  a  job. 
In  this  work  most  of  the  time  is  gen- 
erally consumed  in  moving  the  tools  re- 
quired for  the  job  to  the  part  to  be  re- 
paired or  taking  the  part  to  the  tools 
required  in  the  work.  Many  of  the  de- 
vices which  can  save  money  in  this  re- 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  BIG  8 

The  items  of  the  Big  8  in 
truck  operation  and  mainte- 
nance discussed  on  this  and 
the  two  preceding  pages  are  so 
important  to  the  fleet  owner 
that  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
particular  items  taken  indi- 
vidually will  appear  in  the 
next  and  succeeding  issues  of 
this  magazine. 


spect  have  been  described  in  past  issues 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  of  these  are 
some  of  the  devices  employed  by  C.  M. 
Geiger  in  the  maintenance  of  the  gaso- 
line and  electric  trucks  of  the  Peter 
Doelger  Brewing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
He  makes  use  of  some  sort  of  wheeled 
hand-truck  for  the  movement  of  tools  or 
devices  from  one  part  of  the  garage  to 
another.  These  small  hand-trucks  are 
inexpensive  and  yet  do  save  consider- 
able of  the  mechanic's  time  and  make  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  be  continually 
lifting:  This  elimination  of  lifting  of 
course  serves  to  husband  the  mechanic's 
.strength  and  permit  him  to  do  better  and 
quicker  work  once  the  job  in  hand  is 
started. 

Some  of  the  wheeled  trucks  employed 
include  a  circular  swivel-castor  truck 
for  moving  the  soapy  water  barrel  re- 
quired in  washing  the  truck's  body  and 
chassis  parts;  a  somewhat  similar  hand- 
truck  for  moving  the  tanks  of  oxygen 
required  in  welding  work  and  for  re- 
placing storage  battery  straps;  other  plain 
platform  trucks  for  moving  heavy  tools 
or  truck  parts  and  a  similar  pan-like 
hand-ti'uck  for  carrying  the  vehicle  driv- 
ing chains  from  the  trucks  to  the  tank, 
where  they  are  cleaned  and  greased,  and 
back  again  to  the  trucks. 

Other  garage  methods  which  save 
money  include  the  reclamation  of  dirty 
waste  and  oil  and  devices  for  emptying 
oil  barrels  and  of  filling  the  truck  oil 
reservoirs  or  cups  without  spilling  any 
of  the  lubricant.  Devices  for  reclaiming 
waste  and  the  oil  contained  in  that  waste 


and  of  filling  tanks  without  spilling  were 
described  and  illustrated  on  pages  25  and 
26  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 
April  1,  1919. 

The  fifth  item  of  the  big  8  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  expended  is  the  de- 
preciation of  the  chassis,  its  body  and 
equipment.  This  charge,  of  course,  is 
affected  to  a  large  extent  by  the  initial 
cost  of  the  truck  and  what  is  fitted  to  it 
to  enable  it  to  accomplish  its  work. 

Charging  Depreciation 

The  manner  of  charging  off  deprecia- 
tion by  the  estimated  life  of  the  truck 
in  years  but  without  regard  to  the  esti- 
mated number  of  miles  run  per  year  has 
grown  up  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
books  of  the  truck  owner  are  usually 
closed  yearly  and  some  certain  sum  has 
to  be  set  aside  at  that  time  in  order 
to  provide  a  fund  to  purchase  a  new 
truck  when  the  one  at  present  in  use  is 
worn  out.  A  more  recent  and  more 
scientific  method  of  determining  upop  de- 
preciation is  to  assume  a  life  of  the  truck 
of  so  many  thousand  miles  and  to  ap- 
portion this  over  the  estimated  life  of 
the  truck  considering  the  class  of  work 
being  done.  In  the  case  of  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  truck  cited  herewith,  its  life  was 
assumed  at  150,000  miles,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  high  in  the  contracting  field 
because  at  an  average  yearly  mileage  of 
12,000  miles  it  would  give  the  truck  a 
life  of  over  12  years.  While  it  is  of 
course  possible  that  this  life  may  be 
secured,  it  seems  high  for  the  average 
case  unless  the  truck  receives  the  best 
care  in  both  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  sixth  item  is  that  of  insurance, 
which  is  almost  equal  to  the  item  of 
depreciation  and  that  of  overhauling  and 
repairing.  The  question  of  insurance  is 
.a  most  important  one  and  should  never 
be  neglected  because  of  its  relatively 
high  cost  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
without  insurance  one  bad  accident  may 
wipe  out  the  truck  owner's  profits  for 
2  or  3  years.  The  question  of  insurance 
is  of  particular  importance  when  the 
truck  is  engaged  in  hauling  other  peo- 
ple's goods.  When  this  is  the  case,  in- 
surance should  be  carried  on  the  mer- 
chandise moved  to  protect  the  company 
against  loss  by  accident  or  fire.  Insur- 
ance of  this  nature  is  a  business  getter 
for  the  truck  owner  since  it  reassures 
the  shipper  against  any  possible  loss, 
provided  the  insurance  is  taken  out  in  a 
reliable  company. 

The  seventh  item  of  the  big  8  is  the 
interest  on  the  truck  investment,  and 
which  in  the  case  cited  amounts  to 
$301.92  at  the  legal  rate  of  6  per  cent 
on  the  total  cost  of  the  truck,  its  body 
and   other  accessories. 

The  eighth  and  last  item  is  the  charge 
for  garaging.  In  this  respect  the  owner 
must  decide  for  himself  whether  it  is 
more  economical  to  maintain  his  trucks 
in  a  public  garage  or  in  one  of  his  own. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  depends 
upon  the  particular  conditions  existing  in 
each  case,  although  as  a  general  rule 
an  owner  with  five  or  more  trucks  can 
generally  maintain  such  a  number  of  ve- 
hicles more  cheaply  in  his  own  garage 
than  he  can  in  a  public  one. 
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Ship-by-Truck  Movement  Invades  the  South 


cello  train  turned  in  the  followinj;'  card: 
Left  Macon  at  10.10  a.  m.,  arriving  at 
Gray  at  11.02,  Wayside  12.27,  Ilillsboro, 
1.19  p.  m.,  and  Monticello  at  2.04  p.  m. 
Eight  trucks  went  to  Monticello,  consist- 
ing of  a  Stewart,  S4-ton;  Reo,  %-ton; 
White,  %-ton;  Chevrolet,  %-ton;  I.  H.  C, 
1 '-2-ton;  Stewart,  2-ton;  Indiana,  2-ton, 
and  Republic,  1-ton. 

Six  trucks  went  to  Milledgeville,  loaded 
with  produce  and  merchandise  for  the 
merchants  of  that  city.  The  card  turned 
in  by  Conductor  E.  W.  Burke  .showed 
that  the  trucks  left  Macon  at  10.0.5  a.  m., 
arriving  at  Gray  at  11.45  and  Milledge- 
ville  at  1.07  p.  m.  The  entire  fleet  on  this 
trip  was  back  in  Macon  at  5.45  p.  m.  The 
trucks  on  the  run  consisted  of  the  Duplex 
3-ton  truck  fitted  with  a  two-wheeled 
trailer;  G.  M.  C,  3-ton;  Diamond-T, 
2-ton;  Stewart,  2-ton;  Ford,  1-ton,  and 
Reo,  %-ton.  Benjamin  Gilham,  traffic 
manager  of  the  Macon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  one  of  the  passengers  on  this 
trip,  while  F.  Rodger  Miller,  secretary 
of  the  association,  went  with  the  fleet  to 
Montezuma. 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

It  happened  that  S.  T.  Brown,  a  for- 
mer resident  of  Monticello,  had  recently 
moved  to  Macon.  His  furniture  was  still 
in  Monticello  awaiting  shipment.  All  of 
his  household  goods  were  loaded  on  the 
several  trucks  that  went  to  Monticello 
and  brought  to  the  door  of  his  residence 
in   Macon   free   of  charge. 

D.  F.  White,  district  sales  manager  for 
the  Firestone  Tire  company  at  Atlanta, 
the  company  that  was  first  to  enter  the 
demonstration,  said  after  the  demonstra- 
tion: 

"This  has  been  a  great  day  for  the 
ship-by-truck  movement.  It  has  been 
a  great  day  for  Macon.  We  brought  our 
trucks  here  to  help  along  the  great  move- 
ment toward  educating  the  Southern 
merchant  to  see  the  value  of  this  mode 
of  transportation.  After  darkness  de- 
veloped and  the  business  men  sat  down 
to  rest,  I  venture  to  say  they  began  to 
think  of  the  possibilities  of  railroad 
strikes  and  then  of  the  ship-by-truck 
movement.  They  will  look  into  it  and 
eventually  buy  a  truck." 

Another  prominent  person  here  for  the 


demonstration  was  Wylie  West,  liranih 
manager  of  the  Firestone  company  at 
Atlanta,  who  just  recently  was  instru- 
mental in  forming  a  line  there  and  of 
organizing  another  ship-by-truck  asso- 
ciation. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  great  denionstra  - 
tion  of  to-day,  one-hundred  and  twenty 
three  trucks,  most  of  them  loaded,  par- 
aded the  streets  of  Macon  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  In  all  there  were  eigh- 
teen dift'erent  makes  of  trucks  repre- 
sented. Leading  the  procession  was  the 
Lanier  High  School  band,  preceded  by 
a  platoon  of  police  and  six  corry,)anies  of 
cadets.  After  this  came  the  official  car 
cairying  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  city  officials.  First  in 
the  line  of  trucks  were  the  two  dust- 
stained  Firestone  trucks  followed  by  the 
Goodyear  trucks.  Then  came  a  long 
rumbling  line  of  commercial  vehicles, 
some  brand  new  and  gaily  decorated 
with  signs  and  flags,  others,  those  of 
merchants  here  which  have  seen  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  use  in  and  about 
the  city. 


All  Conveniences  in  Touring  Body  on  Truck  Chassis 


MANAGER  HARRY  J.  DE  BEAR  of 
the  New  York  City  branch  of  the 
Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corp.  has  discov- 
ered a  new  Ideal  way  of  spending  a  vaca- 
tion without  the  usual  worry  of  railroad 
connections  and  the  customary  incon- 
venience of  having  to  rely  upon  the  va- 
rious sumrner  hotels  for  necessary  ac- 
commodations. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  specially  con- 
structed Maxwell  truck  body  designed  by 
Harry  P.  Radcliffe,  a  real  estate  man  of 
Houston,  Texas,  and  which  he  has  been 
using,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  for  tour- 
ing the  United  States. 

The  interior  equipment  contains  the 
following:  An  electric  fan,  three  electric 
lights   operated  by   a   switch,   two   water 


tanks  with  a  capacity  of  4%  gallons 
each,  three  mirrors  along  the  side  walls 
and  one  in  front  to  show  the  roadway 
behind,  ten  windows  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  copper  screens  and  within  by 
silk  curtains,  a  patented  two-burner  al- 
cohol blast  stove  for  cooking  purposes, 
writing  table  and  stationery,  a  rack  filled 
with  periodicals,  a  revolving  chair  for 
the  person  seated  to  the  right  of  the 
driver,  rubber  matting  on  the  floor,  up- 
holstery in  Spani-sh  leather,  two  large 
lined  drawers  to  carry  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
celery  and  season's  fresh  vegetables,  also 
meat,  eggs,  butter,  etc. 

There  is  storage  space  for  considerable 
canned  goods  and  provisions  to  last  on 
a  tour  of  many  weeks'  duration.     Ther<- 


is  also  plenty  of  room  for  the  couple  to 
carry  several  complete  changes  of  cloth- 
ing and  a  surplus  supply  of  alcohol  for 
the  stove  and  gasoline  for  fuel. 

The  car  completely  stocked  with  pro- 
visions weighs  approximately  3060 
pounds,  and  rides  with  very  little  vibra- 
tion. 

A  well-devised  locking  arrangement 
makes  it  possible  for  the  owner  to  leave 
the  car  on  the  beach  or  roadway  with- 
out fear  of  anyone  entering  it.  Two  of 
Mr.  Radclitfe's  special  features  are  a 
dust  deflector  adjusted  behind  the  car 
and  a  curtain  arrangement  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  windshield  so  that  the 
draft  can  be  directed  to  any  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  car. 


Interior  and   exterior  views   of  the   touring   body   mounted   on   a    1-ton   Maxwell  trLck  chassis.     All  the  conveniences  of  a  s 
hotel    are    provided,    with    none    of    the    disadvantages   of    having  to  worry  about  railroad  connections  and  late  trai 
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Motor  Trucks  Enable  New  England  Drayage  Co. 
to  Triple  in  3  Years  the  Tonnage  Handled 

Movement  of  12  Million  Pounds  of  Wool  in  Year  Is  Big  Achievement 


AFTER  25  years  in  business,  Youlden, 
Smith  &  Hopkins,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  one  of  tlie  largest  haulage  concerns 
in  that  city,  has  tripled  in  3  years  the 
daily  tonnase  moved,  by  the  use  of  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  motor  trucks.  After  the 
concern  had  been  in  business  in  Boston 
proper  for  2h  years,  it  delivered  on  an 
average  *of  approximately  500  tons  of 
local  freight,  a  work  which  required  the 
use  of  150  horses.  Three  years  ago  the 
company  began  to  substitute  motor 
trucks  and  trailers  for  the  horses  so  that 
it  could  increase  its  business  by  handling 
more  tonnage  and  by  covering  a  larger 
territory. 

To-day  the  concern  operates  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  5-lon  trucks  and  three  5-ton  trail- 
ers. That  equipment  was  purchased  to 
handle  the  work  of  thirty  horses,  but  has 
not  only  done  that  amount  of  work,  but 
has  enabled  the  company  to  accept  haul- 
age work  not  only  in  Boston,  but  between 
Boston  and  cities  within  the  30-mile 
radius.  As  a  result,  the  company  now 
handles  a  daily  average  tonnage  of  ap- 
proximately 1.500  tons  of  freight  during 
the  busy  seasons  of  the  year. 

Trucks  Increased  Business 
The  additional  work  thus  secured  could 
not  have  been  obtained  had  it  not  been 
for  the  use  of  motor  equipment  in  place 
of  the  horses.  Because  of  the  great 
ground-covering  ability  of  the  motor 
truck,  the  company's  work  is  not  now 
confined  to  the  city  of  Boston,  but  ex- 
tends through  outlying  cities  within  a 
30-mile  radius  to  the  northwest  and 
south. 

In  that  area  there  are  many  cities 
which  are  beehives  of  industrial  manu- 
facturing.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 


Boston  on  the  north  are  Somerville,  Chel- 
sea, Everett,  Maiden,  Melrose,  Saugus, 
and  Lynn  on  one  route,  and  Medford, 
Winchester,  Wakefield,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
and  Haverhill  on  another  route.  From 
Lowell  trips  are  also  made  across  the 
New  Hampshire  line  to  Nashua.  Milford 
and  Wilton.  To  the  west  there  are  two 
important  routes,  one  to  Fitchburg  by 
way  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Lexing- 
ton, Concord  and  Gro'on  and  to  Worces- 
ter by  the  way  of  Brookline,  Dedham, 
Needham  and  Farmingham.  To  the  south 
on  several  routes  are  the  important 
manufacturing  cities  of  Brockton.  Wal- 
pole.  Mansfield,  Taunton,  the  AUleboros, 
Central  Falls  and  Providence.  All  of 
these  important  centers  are  within  reach 
of  Boston  when  motor  truck  equipment 
is  used  but  cannot  be  served  satisfac- 
torily by  horses. 

Outside  Work  Gives  Increase 

It  is  this  work  outside  of  the  City  of 
Boston  proper  which  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  trebling  of  the  com- 
pany's business  as  a  result  of  its  truck 
use. 

Because  Boston  proper  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  increased  use  of  trucks  along 
the  water  front  and  between  the  various 
public  and  private  warehouses  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrow  streets  and  con- 
gested vehicular  traffic,  the  company  still 
keeps  120  head  of  horses  which  it  uses 
for  the  close-in  city  work  in  the  con- 
gested business  districts. 

While  the  company  handles  a  miscel- 
laneous class  of  goods,  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  work  of  its 
motor  truck  fleet  is  that  of  hauling  wool. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  all 
of  1918,  the  great  textile  and  cloth  mills 


located  within  an  area  of  30  miles  from 
Boston  found  great  difficulty  in  shipping 
army  cloth  from  their  mills  to  Boston 
tor  trans-shipment  overseas  and  in  re- 
ceiving the  raw  material  after  it  had 
been  delivered  to  Boston.  These  diffi- 
culties were  caused  by  the  railroad  con- 
gestion in  the  New  England  district  and 
by  the  many  embargoes  which  were  laid 
down  over  night  by  the  railroads  when 
their   equipment   became   tied   up. 

Practically  during  the  entire  year  of 
1918  railroad  transportation  was  most  un- 
certain. Where  a  shipment  in  ordinary 
times  would  have  taken  a  day,  it  some- 
times took  4  or  5  days,  with  a  result  that 
when  the  mills  began  to  run  short  of  raw 
material  on  account  of  the  large  war 
orders  they  were  never  certain  when  the 
new  supply  would  arrive  to  prevent  shut- 
downs because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
raw  goods.  While  express  conditions 
were  somewhat  better,  they  were  subject 
to  the  same  railroad  delays  as  freight 
shipments  and  the  rates  for  such  a  bulky 
material  as  raw  wool  were  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

Trucks    Only    Means    Available 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  insure  the 
delivery  of  the  raw  wool  from  the  Bos- 
ton docks  and  railroad  terminals  to  the 
many  cloth  mills  in  the  nearby  territory 
and  to  deliver  the  finished  cloth  from  the 
mills  to  Boston,  where  it  was  made  into 
uniforms  for  the  various  branches  of  the 
military  forces  or  shipped  overseas. 

The  American  Woolen  Co.,  which  oper- 
ates over  fifty  textile  mills  in  various 
parts  of  New  England  and  which  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  wool  manufacturing 
company  in  the  world,  appealed  to  the 
Youlden,   Smith   &   Hopkins  Company   to 


Here  is  a  neatly-solved  problem  of  carrying  a  bulky  load  made 
up  of  bags  of  wool.  At  first  sight  It  would  seem  that  the  bags 
Between  the  truck  and  trailer  ends  must  surely  fall  to  the  ground 
This   is  not  the  case,   however,  since  the   ropes   holding  the   bags 


'Isible  in  the  picti 


at  the  extreme  rear  end  of  the  truck  i.^M-i-.o.w.^ -, -. 

but  are  in  place  nevertheless.  The  total  load  is  made  up  of  130 
bags,  weighing  13,000  pounds  in  all.  The  combined  capacity  of  the 
5  ton    Mack   truck   and   the   5ton    Troy   '"   ->""""  '- 


iler    Is   20.000   pounds. 
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One  of  the  5-ton   Macks  and  a  5-ton  Troy  trailer  loaded  with  a   total  burden  of  20,000  pounds  of  cotton  in  bales.     This  outfit 
others  of  the   Yoiilden.   Smith   <S.   Hopkins  fleet   are    operated  on  hauls  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  Boston 


accept  an  emerjreiicy  .shipment  of  raw 
wool  and  to  carry  it  from  the  Boston 
warehouses  of  the  company»to  its  mills 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  30  miles 
by  road.  AccordinRly,  a  5-ton  Fierce- 
Arrow  truck  and  a  .i-ton  Troy  trailer 
were  employed.  Due  to  the  bulky  nature 
of  the  wool,  which  is  packed  in  large 
bat;s  weighing  100  lb.  apiece,  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  more  than  a  combined 
load  of  12,000  lb.  or  (i  tons  on  the  truck 
and  trailer  in  order  to  clear  the  trolley 
wire.s  and  highway  bridges. 

Initial  Trip  Great  Success 

The  initial  trip  was  made  in  such 
quick  t!me  and  in  such  a  satisfactory 
manner  that  the  American  Woolen  Co. 
decided  to  handle  all  of  its  wool  between 
Boston  and  the  nearby  mills  by  means 
of  the  Youlden,  Smith  &  Hopkins  truck 
equipment.  While  no  figures  are  avail- 
able as  to  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  the 
American  Woolen  Co.  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  cost  by  trucks  was 
less  than  the  cost  by  rail  freight  or  ex- 
press. The  cost  per  ton  of  wool  moved 
was  further  decreased  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  trucks  carried  return 
loads  on  their  trips  back  to  Boston  from 
the  mills.  These  loads  were  made  up  of 
finished  products  which  were  likewise  de- 
livered more  quickly  than  by  either  rail 
freight   or  express. 

While  the  item  of  actual  cost  is  of 
course  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  was 
not  the  only  saving  effected  by  the  truck 
equipment  as  compared  with  the  rail 
movement  of  the  goods  a.<^  freight  or  ex- 
press matter. 

Handlings  Reduced 

When  shipped  by  rail  from  Boston  the 
raw  wool  would  have  been  loaded  at  the 
warehouses,  then  hauled  to  the  freight 
depots,  unloaded  from  the  horse  wagons 
and  loaded  onto  the  freight  cars.  At  the 
mill  end  of  the  route,  the  goods  would 
have  been  unloaded  again  at  the  railroad 
terminals,  loaded  upon  ivagons  and  again  ■ 
unloaded  at  the  mills. 

By  means  of  the  motor  truck  equip- 
ment the  wool  was  loaded  directly  onto 
the  trucks  at  the  warehouse  and  moved 
to  the  doors  of  the  mill  with  but  one 
loading  and  one  unloading.  During  thi=; 
time  the  goods  w-ere  always  in  the  hands 
of   the    Youlden,    Smith   &   Hopkins   Co., 


.so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ 
tracers  to  see  that  the  wool  kept  moving 
in  transit.  In  addition,  there  were  no 
claims  for  damaged  goods  and  a  lot  of 
the  railroad  red  tape  consisting  of  mak- 
ing out  bills  of  lading  and  checking  them 
at  the  railroad  depots  at  both  ends  of  the 
route  and  again  at  the  mills  was  elimi- 
nated. 

12  .Million   Pounds   .Moved  in  ^  ear 

Due  to  these  many  advantages  of  the 
truck  transportation  as  compared  with 
any  method  of  rail  shipment,  more  than 
1,000,000  lb.  of  wool  were  moved  per 
month  by  the  trucks  of  the  Youlden, 
Smith  &  Hopkins  Co.,  or  over  12,000,000 
lb.  in  a  year.  In  addition  to  this  great 
tonnage,  there  was  almost  an  equal 
amount  of  goods  brought  back  from  the 
mills.  These  goods  were  miscellaneous  in 
character,  including  finished  cloth,  cloth 
in  process,  empty  bobbin  cases,  machin- 
eiy  and  practically  everything  used  in 
the  mills. 

The  trucks  used  in  the  work  are  made 
up  of  thirteen  .5-tonners  and  two  2-ton- 
ners.  The  .5-tonners  are  Macks,  Pierce- 
.Arrows  and  Packards.  The  two  2-ton 
units  are  Pierce-Arrows.  The  trailers 
are  of  the  Troy  four-wheeled  type. 

The    method   of   loading   the   unwieldly 


hags  of  wool  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
picture  of  the  5-ton  Mack  and  5-ton  Troy 
trailer  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  oppo- 
site page. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  total 
carry  ng  capacity  of  the  two  units  of  10 
tons  could  not  be  carried  on  account  of 
the  resultant  height  of  the  load,  the 
Youlden,  Smith  &  Hopkins  Company  de- 
vised a  novel  type  of  platform  to  fit  over 
the  top  of  the  usual  drivers'  cab.  This 
platform  is  made  of  heavy  slats,  sup- 
ported on  posts  at  the  rear  directly  in 
back  of  the  rear  side  of  the  cab  and  on 
two  posts  in  front  attached  to  the  truck 
chassis  frame  just  behind  the  radiator. 
By  its  use  ten  bags,  each  weighing  100 
lb.,  or  a  total  of  1000  lb.,  of  addi- 
tional load  may  be  carried.  The  total 
load  handled  on  the  truck  and  trailer, 
including  the  1000  lb.  over  the  driver's 
cab,  amounts  to  1.3,000  lb.,  so  that  the 
addition  of  the  extension  platform  in- 
creased the  truck  revenue  by  1-13,  and 
this  amounted  to  several  dollars  per  trip 
in  each  direction. 

The  trucks  are  each  operated  by  a 
driver  and  one  helper.  They  are  garaged 
in  a  modern  fireproof  structure  located 
across  Boston  harbor  in  Somerville.  The 
garage  has  a  floor  space  of  24,000  sq. 
ft.  and  is  capable  of  storing  fifty  trucks. 


One    of   the    company's   5-ton 
driver's  cab.     By  its  use  the  tr 


rrows.      Notice    the    : 
carry  ten  extra  bags 


ighing   1000  lb. 
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How  Fleet  Owners  May  Keep  Their  Motor  Truck 
Costs  in  Simple  Yet  Adequate  Manner 

Cost  Figures  on  3i-Ton  Wilson  Trucks  in  Use  in  Detroit  Are  Shown 
on  the  Forms   of  THE  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE    Standard  System 


IN  a  recent  address  before  the  Detroit 
Transportation  Assn.,  C.  E.  Stone, 
Transportation  Engineer  for  the  J.  C. 
Wilson  Co.,  Detroit,  gave  some  interest- 
ing motor  truck  cost  figures  which  are 
given  on  this  and  the  opposite  page.  The 
figures  cover  the  average  yearly  cost  of 
operation  for  six  3y2-ton  Wilson  ti-ucks 
operated  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  figures  as  given  have  been  re- 
arranged on  the  monthly  or  yearly  re- 
sume sheets  of  The  Commercial  Ve- 
hicle Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for 
Motor  Trucks  so  that  they  are  directly 
comparable  with  other  figures  which 
have  been  published  in  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  in  previous  issues. 

The  figures  are  given  for  trucks 
equipped  with  stake  bodies  and  engaged 
in  the  general  trucking  business  in  De- 
troit. They  indicate  that  the  average 
yearly  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
per  truck  is  approximately  $.5,197,  as 
compared  with  a  total  initial  cost  of 
$3,704.50  including  the  chassis,  less  tires 
and  a  S350  body. 

While  it  is  stated  that  the  trucks  aver- 
age GO  miles  a  day,  this  seems  rather 
high  for  a  truck  in  the  general  haulage 
business.  It  is  significant  also  that  no 
tonnage  totals  are  given,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  cost  per  com- 
mercial ton-mile. 

Daily  Cost  of  $17.32 

The  figures  included,  however,  enable 
one  to  calculate  a  daily  cost  of  operation 
of  $17.32  and  a  cost  per  mile  operated 
of  28.8  cents. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  daily  operation  cost  of 
$17.32  includes  only  those  charges  which 
can  be  made  directly  to  the  truck,  but 
none  of  the  other  charges  which  must  be 
made  in  order  to  insure  a  profit  on  the 
truck  in  the  haulage  business.  For  in- 
stance, the  figure  of  $17.32  per  day  does 
not  include  any  charge  for  getting  busi- 
ness by  solicitors  or  advertising;  any 
charge  for  office  overhead,  including  rent, 
furniture,  stationery,  stenography  and 
office  help  or  any  superintendence 
charges. 

Double  Daily  Cost 

As  expressed  many  times  previously  in 
The  Commercial  Vehicle,  the  figure  of 
$17.32  must  be  roughly  doubled  in  order 
to  take  care  of  idle  truck  time  and  all 
of  the  other  overhead  expenses  enu- 
merated directly  above  if  the  truck  owner 
expects  to  obtain  a  revenue  of  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Too  often  the  truck  owner  estimates 
his    daily   cost    of   truck    operation    with 


the  maximum  load  only  to  find  that  in 
actual  practice  his  truck  is  only  about 
33  per  cent  efficient.  *0f  course,  in  some 
work  loads  can  be  carried  in  both  direc- 
tions on  each  trip  day  after  day,  but 
in  the  average  trucking  business  this  is 
not  possible  on  account  of  the  variation 
in  the  time  of  shipment  for  different 
customers  and  the  variation  in  the  size 
of  the  shipments  themselves. 

Then,    again,   there    are    certain    costs 


which  must  be  later  divided  pro  rata 
over  each  truck  operated  when  the  trucks 
are  in  the  public  haulage  business,  since 
the  truck  owner  is  then  selling  transpor- 
tation as  a  sole  means  of  his  income 
and  is  not  operating  his  trucks  as  an 
adjunct  of  his  business,  as  is  the  case 
vifith  the  ordinary  retailer  who,  first  of 
all,  must  seU  his  goods  and  later  deliver 
them  by  means  of  his  trucks.  Of  course, 
these  additional  charges  vary  according 
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The   average  yearly   cost  of  operation   of  six   3i/z-ton   Wilson   Trucks  employed   In   the 

trucking   business   in   Detroit.     The  date   are   put   down   on   sheets  of   The  Commercial 

Vehicle  standard  cost  keeping  system  for   Motor  Trucks. 
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to  each  particular  case  and  no  set  figure 
can  be  given  for  any  one  particular  item. 
The  method  of  doubling  the  actual  cost 
of  operation  to  indicate  the  minimum 
income  which  each  truck  must  bring  in, 
in  order  to  insure  the  owner  of  a  profit 
of  10  to  15  per  cent  of  his  investment, 
has  worlied  out  fairly  well  in  practice. 
In  other  words,  the  owner  of  the  trucks 
of  which  the  cost  figures  are  given  here- 
with should  take  in  approximately  $35 
a  day  for  each  ti'uck  in  service.  If  he 
does  not  do  this,  he  is  liable  to  find  that 
he  has  not  made  money  during  the  year. 
Of  course,  if  he  can  so  arrange  his  busi- 
ness as  to  carry  return  loads  on  the  great 
majority  of  the  truck  trips,  the  profit 
secured  on  the  basic  income  rate  of  $35 
per  day  would  be  in  excess  of  15  per  cent. 

Determining  Cost 

The  cost  figures  clearly  indicate  that 
it  is  not  the  initial  cost  of  the  truck  and 
its  body  which  determines  the  highness 
or  lowness  of  the  cost  per  day  operated. 


since  the  operating,  maintenance  and 
fixed  chai-ges  are  approximately  $1,400  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  the  truck  chassis 
and  body  less  the  cost  of  the  tires. 

The  big  8  in  motor  truck  operation  and 
maintenance,  as  described  more  fully  on 
pages  2t),  27  and  28  of  this  issue,  are 
again  borne  out.  Cost  figures  given  on 
these  two  pages  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  the  driver  of  $1,500  a  year  is  the 
largest  item,  followed  in  order  by  the 
cost  of  the  tires  and  the  cost  of  gasoline. 
In  place  of  the  cost  of  overhauling,  which 
in  the  big  8  was  item  number  4,  in  this 
instance  it  is  the  depreciation  charge  of 
$()66  based  on  an  annual  mileage  of  18,- 
000  miles  with  a  total  life  of  truck  of 
100,000  miles.  Of  course,  these  various 
items  in  the  big  8  may  vary  in  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another  according  to  the  par- 
ticular installation.  The  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  items  in  the  big  8  list,  which 
are  respectively  insurance,  interest  and 
garage,  are  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
Wilson  trucks  mentioned  herewith,  as  in 
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COST  SUMMARY 

Number  of  truck  _ 
Capacity  in  lbs 


19/9 


Ccttt  oi  chMui,  leu  t 

Con  of  body 

Cost  o(  equiptneni  . 

Cost  of  tires 

I — Total  roiL  eooipldf 


J*  Investment 
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Performance  Record 

2 — Days  operated  ,. 

3— Dayiidle 

A — Day*  maiotained  ( Item  2  ^  Item  3 ) . 
5 — ^ Total  Ftoun  operated 
6 — Total  nala  covered 

7 —  Total  trips  made 

8 — Total  tool  or  packages  or  slopi 

Performance  Averages 

9— Avengeimlrsper  day  mamlained  0lem6      Item  4) 
10— Average  mile*  per  day  operated  (Item  6  -  hem  2) 

1 1 — Average  mtlei  pcf  trip  (Item  6-^  Item  7) 

1 2 — Average  tons,  slaps  or  packages  per  trip  (Item  8—  lt«m  7). . 

I  3— Average  commercial  Ion-miles,  package-imles  or  ilop-milcs  per  Inp  (Item 
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Recapitulation 

14— Total  expenses  for  month  (Sum  of  Items  A.  B  and  C) 
1 5 — Cost  per  day  operated  (item  1 4-^!tem  2)     . 
16— Cost  perdaymalntamed  (Item   l4-|tem  4) 

17— Cost  per  mile  operated(ltem  I4-Item6) 

18 — Total  commercial  ton-miles,  package-miles  or  slop-miles  (Item  7Xllem  13). 
1 9 — Cost  per  commercial  ton-mile,  package-mile  or  8top-mile(  Item  1 4— Item  18) 


-"    17'^X 


In   the  above  sheet  and  that  on   the   opposite  page   it  is  seen  that  the  yearly  cost  of 

upkeep  is  $1400  in  excess  of  the  initial  cost  of  the  truck  and  a  $350   body,   but  minus 

the  cost  of  the  tires 


the   cost  of   the    Pierce-Arrow   given   on 
pages  26  and  27. 

Necessity  of  Cost  Data  Evident 

These  cost  figures  indicate  to  the  truck 
owner,  no  matter  whether  he  operates 
only  one  truck  or  a  fleet  •of  several,  that 
some  form  of  cost  data  must  be  kept  if 
he  hopes  to  maintain  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. This  is  borne  out  particularly  by 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  money 
the  average  income  must  be  about  double 
the  actual  operating  charge  of  the  truck. 
It  is  evident  that  this  minimum  income 
to  insure  profit  cannot  be  determined 
until  the  actual  operating  and  mainte- 
nance cost  of  the  truck  or  trucks  being 
used  are  calculated  closely. 

The  method  of  keeping  this  necessary 
cost  data  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  individual  truck  owner.  Almost 
every  truck  operator  imagines  that  he 
needs  some  particular  style  of  cost  form 
or  sheet  in  order  to  suit  the  conditions 
of  his  own  business.  This,  however,  can 
be  shown  not  to  be  the  case,  since  the 
items  which  can  be  charged  again.st  truck 
operation  and  maintenance  are  well 
known  and  few  in  number. 

The  Necessary   Items 

Just  what  these  items  are  and  their 
method  of  calculation  are  very  simply 
shown  in  the  forms  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  Standard  Cost  Keeping  System 
for  Motor  Trucks  reproduced  on  this  and 
the  opposite  page. 

As  seen  the  operating  charges  consist 
of  gasoline,  oil,  grease  and  kerosene; 
driver,  and  helper  or  mechanic,  if  any. 
The  maintenance  charges  are  likewise 
few  in  number  and  include  tires,  repairs, 
vehicle  rental,  if  any,  and  a  pro-rata 
charge  for  garaging.  In  the  fixed 
charges  against  a  truck  are  included  in- 
surance, consisting  of  fire,  liability  for 
both  truck  and  goods  carried,  and  col- 
lision; interest  in  the  investment  of  6 
per  cent  per  year;  depreciation  on  chas- 
sis body  and  equipment  or  accessories, 
and  any  special  taxes  or  licenses. 

These  include  all  of  the  charges  which 
can  be  made  against  the  operation  of  the 
motor  truck.  To  determine  the  efl^ciency 
of  one  make  of  truck  as  against  another 
in  the  same  class  of  work  in  the  same 
city,  the  knowledge  of  the  items  given 
is  sufficient.  The  other  charges  of  over- 
head should  not  be  made  against  the 
truck  so  far  as  its  cost  of  operation  is 
concerned,  since  the  overhead  items  vary 
for  every  particular  kind  of  business  and 
should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  not  in  the  cost  of  operating 
the  trucks. 

NEW    TRUCKING    COMPANY 

DETROIT,  April  10— A  new  motor 
truck  express  route  has  been  established 
between  Detroit  and  Toledo.  It  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Violet  Express  Co.,  so  named 
because  its  trucks  are  painted  violet. 
Trucks  leave  Detroit  each  day  except 
Sunday  at  7  a.  m.  and  Toledo  at  1  p.  m. 
The  Toledo  terminal  will  be  in  charge 
of  Charles  D.  Keefer,  and  is  located  at 
1317  North  Erie  Street.  The  E.-R.  Cart- 
age Co.,  620  Seventeenth  Street,  will  care 
for  the  Detroit  terminal. 
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Minnesota's  Road  Plans  Boon  to  Truck  Owners 

6,000  Trucks  Owned  in  That  State  Will  Be  Provided 
With  Network  of  Roads  Linking  Up  Important  Cities 


MINNESOTA  has  fallen  in  line  with 
the  movement  for  better  highways  as 
a  result  of  the  nation-wide  appeal  for 
good  road  construction.  Tentative  plans 
for  a  (3000-mile  State  trunk  highway 
system  have  been  proposed  by  C.  M.  Bab- 
cock,  Commissioner  of  Highways  in  Min- 
nesota. Should  these  plans  go  through 
at  the  general  election  in  1920  the  trucl5 
owner  in  that  State  would  be  benefited 
to  a  large  extent  because  the  proposed 
highways  would  link  up  all  of  the  im- 
portant cities.  There  are  over  6000 
trucks  registered  in  Minnesota,  and  as 
many  of  these  are  used  by  fleet  owners, 
the  plans  of  the  Highway  Commissioner 
are  bound  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
this  class  of  truck  users. 

The  program  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  State  trunk  highway  system  of  ap- 
proximately 6000  miles,  which  is  to  be 
constructed  and  maintained  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  The  tentative  lines  of  the 
new  system  are  shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  although  the  locations  of  the  roads 
are  given  only  with  refe/ence  to  terminal 
and   junction    points. 

As  outlined,  about  100  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  and  cities  would  be  con- 
nected by  good  roads.  With  Duluth,  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  as  the  three  big 
centers  of  manufacturing,  the  plan  of 
the  Minnesota  highway  commissioner  has 
been  to  connect  them  by  a  series  of  feed- 
ers with  every  county  seat  and  every 
city  of  2000  population  or  more. 

How  Money  Will  Be  Raised 

.\  special  fund  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work  of  improving  and  building  these 
highways  will  be  created  if  the  plans 
are  accepted  and  the  legislature  will  be 
authorized  to  levy  a  higher  license  tax 
on  motor  vehicles  than  is  now  levied, 
said  license  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes 
on  motor  vehicles.  The  income  from  thi.* 
source,  together  with  such  Federal  aid 
money  as  may  be  received  and  such  other 
receipts  as  the  legislature  may  authorize, 
will  be  applied  to  the  State  trunk  high- 
way fund. 

In  crder  that  the  State  may  proceed 
at  once  to  improve  the  trunk  highway 
system,  the  legislature  will  be  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
in  the  necessary  amount  to  finance  the 
work.  These  bonds  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  as  funds  are  needed  to  carry 
on  the  work  and  the  bonds  will  be  retired 
at  the  expiration  of  20  years. 

A  fourth  feature  will  be  contained  in 
an  amendment  which  is  to  be  added  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State.  This  will 
authorize  the  State  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  building  highways,  a  thing  it  is 
now  prevented  from  doing  by  the  last 
part  of  section  5,  of  article  IX,  of  the 
constitution. 

As    planned,    the    State    highway    will 


link  all  of  the  county  seats  and  cities  of 
2000  or  more  population  by  a  system  of 
central  locations  from  which  feeders  will 
lead  to  surrounding  cities.  For  instance, 
Duluth,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State,  will  have  three  feeders  from  it 
leading  to  the  north,  west  and  south. 
Other  centers  in  the  north  will  be  Vir- 
ginia, Bemidji,  Park  Rapids,  Detroit,  and 
Crookston.  St.  Cloud  has  six  roads  lead- 
ing out  of  it  and  Sauk  Center,  further 
west  and  on  one  of  the  St.  Cloud  feeders, 
is  also  connected  by  six  branches  of  the 
State  highway.  Both  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  are  connected  with  these  cen- 
ters by  a  road  leading  through  Anoka, 
Elk  River,  and  Big  Lake. 

How  Plans  Were  Submitted 

C.  M.  Babcock,  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways of  Minnesota,  in  giving  out  the 
plans,  authorized  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  highway  department,  in  submit- 
ting these  plans  to  the  legislature,  with 
the  request  that  they  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  approval  as  a  constitutional 
amendment,  has  taken  this  action  after 
due  and  careful  consideration  of  all  things 
involved  and  after  many  conferences  with 
citizens  and  business  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

"While  the  proposed  plans  are  the 
best  that  the  department  has  been  able 
to  evolve,  I  desire  to  say  suggestions  for 
changes  or  alterations  will  be  gladly  re- 


ceived and  given  most  careful  considera- 
tion. 

"If  the  amendment  is  approved,  the 
bonds  will  be  sold  as  the  money  is  needed 
for  construction  work.  The  returns  from 
motor  vehicle  licenses  should  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  sinking  fund  and 
retire  the  bonds  within  the  20-year  period 
with  little  or  no  assistance  from  general 
tax  levies." 

Fleet  owners,  though  paying  a  higher 
license  rate,  will  find  that  the  cost  of 
operation  of  their  trucks  will  be  lowered 
enough  to  more  than  offset  the  increased 
rate,  according  to  Mr.  Babcock,  who  fig- 
ures that  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  can 
easily  be  made  by  operating  over  well- 
improved  roads. 

The  proposed  plan  for  the  State  High- 
way System  will  not  disturb  the  State 
Road  and  Bridge  fund,  known  as  the  1 
mill  tax  under  the  Dunn  law,  and  the 
counties  will  have  four  or  five  times 
as  much  money  to  spend  on  their  county 
road  systems,  which  will  be  laterals  or 
feeders  to  the  trunk  highways.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  out  of  every  $10 
received  by  the  counties  for  roads  and 
bridges,  approximately  $8  is  being  spent 
on  the  identical  roads  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  system. 

Mr.  Babcock  declares  that  he  has  found 
a  unanimous  sentiment  in  the  State  for 
a  comprehensive  system  of  hard-surfaced 
highways  and  he  believes  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  people. 


Trucks  Make  Good  in  .Vrkansas  Lumbering 

Down  in  the  lumbering  country  in  Arkansas,  motor  trucks  are  fast  replacing  the 
mules  which  have  been  employed  from  time  almost  immemorial.  The  2-ton  Kissel 
Freighter  model  shown  above  with  a  Studebaker  seml-traller  Is  owned  by  the  Lena 
Lumber  Co.,  Benton.  Ark.,  and  used  to  carry  sawed  lumber  from  the  saw  mills 
to  the  company's  plant.  The  haul  is  15  miles  each  way  and  the  load  carried  5  tons. 
In  t+iis  work  the  truck  and  trailer  have  replaced  six  mules  and  besides  have  done 
the  work  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner.  The  closed  cab  Is  In  great  favor  with 
the  truck  driver  and  his  helper  because  It  protects  them  in  case  of  rain  and  from 
the  cold  when  the   removable  sides  are  fitted 
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Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  owner  of  a  general  store  in  a  town  of   only   2000    population    operating    a    fleet    of   five 
If  you  did   not,  the  above  illustration  shows  you  one.     His  name  is   J.    E.    Callan   and   he   runs   the   general   store 
His  store  is  seen  in  the  background  with  four. of  his  five  Overland  delivery   trucks   in   front.      He    is   seen    at   the   i 
six-cylinder  passenger  car  which  the  savings  made  by  his  trucks  have  enabled  him  to  buy 


in    Windsor, 
ight   seated 


Small  Town  General  Store  Owner  Increases  His 
Business  by  Fleet  of  Five  Delivery  Trucks 

Vehicles  Used  to  Handle  Customers'  Orders  and  Haul  Fresh  Meat 


THIS  story  concerns  a  small-town  mer- 
chant who  effected  such  a  saving  by 
the  use  of  a  small  fleet  of  light  delivery 
trucks  that  he  was  able  to  buy  a  six- 
cylinder  passenger  car  from  their  earn- 
ings. Located  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  serv- 
ing a  population  of  about  2000,  this  mer- 
chant naturally  lacked  the  facilities  that 
surround  the  city  man  for  making  his 
business  more  efficient.  Windsor  is  hardly 
the  location  where  one  would  expect  to 
find  a  fleet  of  five  delivery  trucks  on  the 
jump  every  day.  Nevertheless,  this  mer- 
chant has  built  up  his  business  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  better  service  given  to  his 
customers,  who  are  now  distributed  over 
a  much  larger  area,  that  he  requires  these 
vehicles  in  constant  use. 

The  merchant  is  .J.  E.  Callan,  who  con- 
ducts a  general  provision  store  in  Wind- 
sor, handling  a  full  line  of  groceries  and 
meats.  The  problems  which  confront 
merchants  in  small  towns  and  in  cities 
have  many  details  in  common,  so  Mr. 
Callan's  solution  of  his  delivery  and 
trucking  problems  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  all  truck  owners  in  similar  work. 

'    Uelivery  Radius  Doubled 

Confronted  with  a  limited  zone  of  de- 
livery operations  by  horses  and  wagons, 
and  wishing  to  procure  more  customers 
living  within  a  radius  of  6  to  10  miles 
out  in  the  sun-ounding  country,  Callan 
soon  saw  that  he  must  solve  his  problem 
by  dropping  the  former  horse  delivery 
system  and  establishing  a  fleet  of  motor- 
driven    vehicles.      Before    installing    the 


motor-driven  equipment  Callan's  business 
was  confined  solely  to  customers  in 
Windsor  and  necessitated  the  use  of  only 
three  horses  and  wagons.  He  is  now 
using  five  Overland  light  delivery  ve- 
hicles and  keeping  them  busy  all  of  the 
day. 

The  better  delivery  service  that  he  has 
been  able  to  give  his  customers  has  been 
appreciated  so  much  by  them  that,  were 
he  to  fall  back  to  the  old  system  of  de- 


livery, he  would  have  to  keep  at  least  ten 
horses  and  three  more  drivers  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  business. 

The  country  customers  are  given  prac- 
tically as  good  service  as  those  in  town. 
The  trucks  start  out  at  7  o'clock  each 
morning,  the  drivers  taking  orders  for 
the  day.  By  8:30  they  are  all  back  at 
the  store,  and  as  fast  as  the  orders  are 
put  up  the  drivers  start  back  on  their 
routes.     Each   vehicle  goes  about  6  or  7 


Loading  two  of  the  Overl.Tnds  from  the  side  door  of  the  store.     All  except  the  special 
deliveries  are  made  in  the  morning,  the  drivers  working  In  the  store  In  the  afternoons 
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miles  out  into  the  oountiy,  one   in   eaoh 
direction  of  the  compass. 

Afternoons  only  one  truck  is  used  in 
delivery  work,  on  special  orders.  The 
drivers  of  the  other  vehicles  work  in  the 
store  putting  up  j^roods  for  early  delivery 
on  the  order-taking  trip  next  morning. 
The  saving  of  time  by  the  use  of  these 
delivery  vehicles  gives  the  merchant 
more  of  his  employees'  time.  This  is  a 
big  saving,  for  with  horse  delivery,  which 
would  keep  the  drivers  on  the  wagons 
all  day,  he  would  have  to  employ  more 
help  in  the  store. 

Trucks  Carry  Fresh  M.'ats 

Windsor  is  located  14  miles  away  from 
the  abattoirs  and  jobbers  at  the  White 
River  Junction.  This  means  that  in  order 
to  save  time  and  to  insure  better  meat 
this  distance  must  be  covered  in  a  mini- 
mum of  time.  With  the  horse  and  wagon 
delivery  his  meats  would  not  reach  him 
till  the  following  day.  Shipped  by  ex- 
press, the  meat  would  be  a  number  of 
hours  away  from  the  ice. 

Now  his  Overland  delivery  trucks  are 
sent  to  the  White  River  Junction  two 
days  a  week.  The  meats  are  never  away 
from  the  ice  for  more  than  2  hours.  This 
insures  better  meat  and  a  big  saving  in 
time.  The  saving  in  carrying  charges  is 
also  a  big  item,  for  the  run  down  and 
back  takes  less  than  2  gal.  of  gasoline 
for  each  vehicle. 

Callan  also  effects  a  big  saving  in  an- 
other way.  On  the  run  down  to  White 
River  Junction  the  trucks  take  down 
loads  of  tallow  and  bones,  which  cannot 
lie  shipped  by  freight,  as  the  railroads 
will  not  accept  this  class  of  goods. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  the  drivers 
go  over  the  trucks  carefully — oiling, 
tightening  and  adjusting  anything  that 
needs  attention.  The  vehicles  are  then 
locked  up  in  the  garage  until  Monday. 
This  in  itself  represents  a  considerable 
saving  over  horses,  for  when  the  trucks 
are  not  in  use  they  have  no  operating 
expense  and  require  no  care. 


-ee   of   the   Overlands    lined    up    in    front   of   Callan's   store.       He    has    increased    his 
iness  by  the  quick  truck  service  rendered,  and   makes  the  most  of  It  by  featuring 
it  on  the  signs  seen  on  each  of  the  truck's  cab  doors 


Truck  Enables  Farmer  to  Get  Better 
Prices  in  More  Distant  Markets 


THE  greatly  increased  use  of  motor 
trucks  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
during  1919  as  prophesied  by  the  editor 
of  this  magazine  as  a  I'esult  of  his 
6  weeks'  trip  through  that  territory  last 
Fall  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  Layman  Bros,  truck,  which  is  illus- 
trated below.  The  Layman  Brothers  live 
in  Cave  City,  Ark.,  about  150  miles  from 
Little  Rock.  The  two  brothers  manage 
a  farm  in  Cave  City,  and  before  they 
purchased  the  1-ton  Republic  truck  shown 
below  sold  practically  all  of  their  farm 
produce,  including  green  goods,  cotton, 
live  chickens  and  eggs,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cave  City. 

Trucks  Increase  Income 

With  the  truck,  however,  one  of  the 
brothers  now  makes  a  trip  daily  to  Bates- 
ville,  about  30  miles  from  Cave  City,  and 
on  the  railroad  serving  Little  Rock. 
Goods  hauled  to  Batesville  in  this  man- 


This    1-ton    Republic    makes    daily    trips    between    Cave    City    and     Batesville,    Ark.. 

30  miles  away,  with  miscellaneous   loads  shipped   100  miles  by  railroad  to   Little   Rock. 

where  they  command  higher  prices  than   in  the   Batesville  or  Cave  City  territory 


ner  are  shipped  to  Little  Rock,  where 
they  command  much  higher  prices  than 
they  would  in  either  Cave  City  or  Bates- 
ville. 

The  operation  of  the  truck  has  thus 
increased  the  income  from  the  farm,  and 
its  regularity  of  operation  has  also  re- 
sulted in  Layman  Bros,  being  able  to 
secure  a  contract  for  hauling  the  mail 
between  Batesville  and  Cave  City,  the 
latter  town  being  entirely  off  the  rail- 
road and  served  by  no  other  means  of 
communication  except  by  vehicles  over 
the  roads. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, the  truck  is  fitted  with  an  ordi- 
nary low-sided  flareboard  type  of  body 
which  lends  itself  to  the  largest  number 
of  uses. 

Miscellaneous  loads  are  carried  on 
almost  every  trip,  that  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  consisting  of 
four  bales  of  cotton,  several  crates  of 
live  chickens  and  several  bags  of  first- 
and  second-class  mail. 

1-  to  2-Ton  Trucks  Most   Po|)ular 

The  1-ton  Republic  truck  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  is  typical  of 
the  type  of  vehicle  now  being  purchased 
by  farmers  and  retail  storemen  in  the 
great  southern  territory.  On  account  of 
the  poor  condition  of  some  of  the  roads 
and  the  entire  absence  of  improved  high- 
ways in  the  outlying  sections  surround- 
ing the  large  centers  of  population, 
trucks  of  between  1  and  2  tons  capacity 
are  the  most  popular.  Trucks  of  over  2 
tons  capacity  are  in  most  cases  too  heavy 
for  the  existing  bridges  and  sometimes 
too  wide  for  the  roads,  since  the  rear 
wheels  are  spaced  farther  apart  than  the 
wagon  ruts  in  the  road. 

The  motor  truck  has  come  to  stay  in 
the  South,  however,  and  its  increased 
use  will  vary  directly  as  the  progress 
made  in  road  development.  As  the  roads 
become  better,  the  sizes  of  the  trucks 
will  automatically  increase,  since,  other 
things  being  equal,  larger  loads  can  be 
carried  more  economically  than  smaller 
ones. 
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WHITE    OIL-HEATING    APPARATUS 

White  and  Kinney  Companies  Turn  Out 
Truck  Tank  Oil  Heaters 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  ad- 
vise us  where  we  can  obtain  the  heating 
apparatus  used  extensively  on  White 
trucks  for  the  purpose  of  heating  oil 
carried  in  a  tank  mounted  on  the  chassis? 
This  equipment  is  desired  by  a  road  con- 
tractor for  spraying  oil,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  oil  be  kept  hot  to  insure 
proper  application. — A.  Staab,  G.  A. 
Schacht  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The  White  company  itself  manufac- 
tures the  heating  apparatus  which  is  used 
on  White  trucks  for  heating  oil  carried 
in  the  tank  body  of  the  truck.  Another 
company  which  makes  similar  equipment 
which  is  sometimes  mounted  on  White 
chassis  is  the  Kinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

WORM   DRIVE  IN   USE  SINCE   1912 

Four  Models  Offered  in  1912  With  Worm 
Drive — 325  on  1919  Market 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  tell  us  in  what  year  the  first 
worm-driven  truck  was  built  and  what 
has  been  the  increase  by  years  of  this 
form  of  drive? — Rollan  R.  Lewis,  East 
Greenville  Garage  &  Electric  Co.,  East 
Greenville,  Pa. 

The  worm-drive  first  appeared  in  1912 
on  four  models  of  American  trucks,  made 
by  three  companies.  The  trucks  using 
the  worm-drive  were  the  Franklin  1-ton- 
ner,  Blair  1%-  and  2y2-tonners  and  the 
Pierce-Arrow  5-tonner. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  worm-drive  during  the 
years  from  1912  to  date,  showing  a  steady 
increase,  until  to-day  there  are  325 
models  of  trucks  using  this  form  of  drive. 

No.  of  modf'ls 
Year  using  worm  drive 

1912   4 

1913   S 

1914    IR 

1915   42 

1016   90 

1917    237 

1918 308 

1919    32.5 

MAKES  OF  TRUCK   CONVERTERS 

List    of   Thirty-Seven   Manufacturers   of 
Converting  Devices 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Could  you  advise  where  we  can  get  a 
pamphlet  giving  the  names  of  companies 
that  manufacture  rear  ends  for  trucks 
and  tractors?  We  are  desirous  of  chang- 


rievoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  and 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  all 
readers.  Communications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sender's  name  and 
address,  confidential  if  preferred.  No 
charge  is  ever  made  for  this  service. 

ing  passenger  car  chassis  soi  that  they 
may  be  used  for  trucking  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  rear  end.— T.  C.  Grabowsky, 
Durango,  Col. 

We    do    not    know    of    any    pamphlet 
which  is  published  giving  the  names  of 
companies  which  manufacture  rear  ends 
or  converters  for  passenger  car  chassis, 
but  are  giving  you  below  a  list  of  com- 
panies which  manufacture  such  devices: 
All-Car  Unit  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
American  Trucl<  &  Tractor  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
F.   A.  Ames  Co.,  Owensboro,   Ky. 
Auto-Motive  Tractor  Corp.  of  America,  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo. 
Barber   Motor  Corp.,  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Big-A-Auto   Tractor  Co.,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 
Blount  Carriage  &  Buggy  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Burlington  Motor  Truck  Co..  Burlington,  Wis. 
Chas.    H.    Burman,    Oakland,    Cal. 
Carrier  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Commercial  Car  Unit  Co.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Curtis  Form-A-Tractor  Co..   Chicago,   111. 
Dearborn  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  &  W.  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Globe  Machinery  &  Supply  Co..    Des  Moines. 

Iowa. 
Graham  Bros.,  Evansville.  Ind. 
Guaranteed  Tractors,  Chicago,  III. 
Guaranty    Motors  Co..    Cambridge,    Mass 
Hoover  Wagon  Co.,  York.   Pa. 
International    Sales    Service    Co..    New    York. 

N.  Y. 
Iowa  Motor  Truck  Co..  Ottumwa.  Iowa. 
Jackson   Motor  Car  Co.,   Boston.   Mass. 
Kelly  Convertible  Auto  Truck   Co..   Chicago. 

III. 
Knox  Motors  Co.,  Snringfield,   Mass. 
Lauton  Truck  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
No-Chain  Truck  Unit  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Partlow-Jenkins  Motor  Car  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Ind. 
Phenix  Truck  Makers.  Chicago,  111. 
Ravford  Unit  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Robinson  Machine  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Roval  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Simpson   Truck   Co..   St.    Joseph,   Mo 
Sheet   Metal  Snecialty  Co..  Goshen,  Ind 
Staude   Mfg.   Co.,    E.   G..    St.   Paul.    Minn. 
Union  Truck  Co.,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Waco  Mfg.  Co.,   Kansas  City.   Mo. 
Western     Truck     Attachment     Co..      Seattle. 

Wash. 

SPRING  CENTERS  OF  FOUR  AXLES 

Sizes  Given  on  Models  Ox-2,  A.  C-2  and 

E  of  Torbensen  Line 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  furnish  us  with  the 
spring  centers  or  distances  from  center- 
line  to  centerline  of  the  spring  pads  on 
the  various  sizes  of  Torhen=en  internal- 
gear-driven  rear  axles? — P,  A.  &  P. 
Corp  ,  New  York  City. 

The  following  data  are  available  on  four 
Torbensen  internal-gear-driven  axles: 


EUROPEAN   PRODUCTION   FIGURES 

Hard   to   Get   Authentic   Information   on 
Belligerent  Truck  Activities 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  furnish  .us  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  .of  trucks 
produced  in  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy  during  the  years  1914,  1915, 
1916,  1917  and  1918,  and  also  if  possible 
the  number  of  motor  trucks  exported 
from  the  countries  mentioned  during  the 
same  period  of  time? — F.  J.  Patchell, 
Federal  Exports  Co.,  New  York  City. 

No  actual  production  figures  are  avail- 
able from  any  of  the  European  countries 
for  the  period  of  the  war.  Similarly,  no 
reliable  export  figures  can  be  had  for  the 
same  period. 

Certain  conditions  in  the  four  coun- 
tries mentioned,  however,  are  known  and 
may  be  of  some  value  to  you.  For  in- 
stance Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  was  turning  out  approximately 
20,000  motor  trucks  a  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  only  10,000  were  made  in 
Great  Britain  during  1917  and  a  still 
smaller  number  in  the  three  preceding 
years  of  1914,  1915  and  1916. 

In  France  motor  truck  production, 
with  the  exception  of  some  artillery  trac- 
tors turned  out  by  Schneider  and 
Renault,  was  at  a  standstill,  all  of  those 
plants  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans 
being  turned  over  to  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.  It  is  not  likely  that  France 
turned  out  more  than  5000  trucks  in  any 
one  of  the  years  from  1914  to  1918  in- 
clusive. 

In  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  the  country's  truck  produc- 
tion was  close  to  40,000  a  year.  Italy 
supplied  many  thousands  of  trucks  to 
France  and  the  United  States  and  to 
other  of  the  Allies.  During  1914  Italy's 
truck  production  was  hardly  more  than 
5000  a  year. 

No  definite  information  is  available 
from  Germany.  In  a  review  of  the  truck 
situation  in  that  country  as  given  in  the 
Frankfort  Zcitioicj  for  Dec.  20,  1918,  it 
is  stated  that  Germany  had  between  7000 
and  8000  trucks  in  use  prior  to  the  war. 
It  is  known  that  army  contracts  for 
about  10,000  trucks  are  still  outstanding, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  about  10,000 
trucks  were  made  a  year  in  Germany  and 
Austria  during  the  4-year  war  period. 
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APPROXIMATE  WEIGHT  OF  TRl  CKS 

Combined   Weight  of   Truck   Bodies   and 
Chassis  from  1  to  7  Tons 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicijg: 

Will  you  let  us  have  the  approximate 
weight  of  body  and  chassis  of  different 
sized  truclts  on  the  American  market? — 
L.  Murray,  New  York  City. 

The  approximate  weight  of  the  body 
and  chassis  of  trucks  from  %-ton  to  7-ton 

capacity  are  given  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation: 

Chsissis  Body  Total 
Weight.  Weight,  Weight, 
Approxi-  Approxi-  Approxi- 
mate, lbs.  mate.  lbs.  mate,  lbs. 

^i-tr.n 2400  750  3150 

l-ton    3000  900  3900 

H4-ton    3300  1050  4550 

2-ton    4500  1200  5700 

3-ton   6000  1500  7500 

5-ton    SOOO  1800  9800 

6-ton    8700  1900  10600 

7-ton    9400  2000  1  MOO 


FIRST  TRUCK  OPERATED  BY  STEAM 

Winton    Gasoline    Delivery   Truck   First 
Placed  on  the  Market  in  1898 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
questions  regarding  the  early  history  of 
the  motor  truck  in  the  United  States: 

1 — Which  is  the  oldest  manufacturer 
of  trucks  in  the  United  States? 

2 — Which  is  the  oldest  manufacturer 
making  trucks  only? 

3 — Which  is  the  lai-gest  manufacturer 
of  trucks? 

4 — What  manufacturer  or  manufac- 
turers first  produced  worm-driven 
trucks? — O.  T.  Ollum,  Harfs  Garage, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  answers  to  your  questions  in  the 
order  given  are  as  follows: 

1 — As  you  do  not  specify  whether  you 
desire  the  names  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  first  electric,  steam  or  gasoline 
trucks  in  the  United  States,  we  are  giv- 
ing you  herewith  the  names  of  the  first 
manufacturers  in  each  class  as  shown  by 
all  available  records.  The  first  power 
road  vehicle  that  is  known  to  have  oper- 
ated on  its  own  power  and  of  which  there 
is  authentic  knowledge  was  a  huge  steam 
traction  engine  built  in  New  York  City 
in  1858  to  be  used  in  hauling  merchan- 
dise from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Colo- 
rado. According  to  Doolittle's  Romance 
of  the  Automobile  Industry,  the  idea 
originated  with  Major  General  Joseph 
R.  Brown,  an  Indian  agent  in  Minne- 
sota. The  engine  was  designed  and  built 
by  J.  A.  Reed,  New  York  City,  and  after 
being  driven  under  its  own  power  through 
the  streets  of  New  York  was  shipped  by 
rail  and  river  steamer  to  Nebraska  City. 
One  of  the  engine  cranks  was  broken 
about  seven  miles  out  of  Nebraska  City 
on  the  way  to  Denver.  The  Civil  W&r 
and  the  beginning  of  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  prevented  the 
making  of  repairs  and  ended  the  venture. 
In  1915  it  was  decided  in  Nebraska  City 
to  erect  an  appropriate  monument  on  the 
spot  from  which  the  truck  started  on  its 
ill-fated  trip  toward  Denver.  The  monu- 
ment bears  this  inscription : 
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"Steam  wagon,  invented  and  owned  by 
Joseph  R.  Brown,  of  Minnesota.  Manu- 
factured by  John  A.  Reed  of  New  York. 
Landed  at  Nebraska  City  from  Steamer 
West  Wind,  July  12,  18(52.  Started  for 
Denver,  self-propelled,  July  22,  1862. 
Di.sabled  and  abandoned  seven  miles  out." 

Another  steam  truck  was  brought  out 
between  1867  and  1870  by  the  Amoskeag 
Corp.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  One  of  the 
fust  of  these  vehicles  was  hurriedly  sent 
to  Boston  during  the  great  Boston  fire 
in  1872. 

To  Charles  E.  Wood  of  Chicago  seems 
to  belong  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
American  manufacturer  to  produce 
business  vehicles  commercially.  The 
trucks  made  by  the  Woods  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Co.  in  the  early  90's  were  driven  by 
electric  motors  with  a  3% -horsepower 
output  for  5  hours  with  a  32-cell  battery. 

The  Winton  delivery  vehicle  brought 
out  in  1898  was  perhaps  the  first  gaso- 
line commercial  vehicle  to  be  produced 
on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  United 
States.  Eight  of  the.se  vehicles  were 
under  construction  in  October,  1898. 
They  were,  however,  more  on  the  order 
of  a  converted  passenger  vehicle  than  a 
regular  truck  model.  In  the  same  year 
the  Duryea  Motor  Wagon  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  brought  out  a  light  delivery 
vehicle  with  a  gasoline  engine. 
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A.  L.  Riker,  pioneer  American  experi- 
menter with  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  for  vehicles,  brought  out  an 
electric  delivery  truck  which  he  had  on 
exhibition  in  the  electrical  show  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
in  May,  1898. 

In  1900  the  first  Thorneycroft  steam 
truck  built  in  the  United  States  was 
turned  out  from  the  plant  of  the  Cooke 
Locomotive  Works,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
made  its  trial  trip  on  Tuesday,  August 
21,  1900.  The  production  of  the  Thorney- 
croft steam  truck  was  carried  on  in  1901 
by  the  Thorneycroft  Steam  Wagon  Co. 
of  America,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which 
turned  out  ten  Thorneycroft  vehicles  of 
3%-ton  capacity.  The  Massachusetts 
Steam  Wagon  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  also 
turned  out  a  steam  truck  known  as  the 
Cunningham  in  1901.  In  the  same  year 
the  Daimler  truck  of  foreign  design  was 
built  in  small  numbers  in  Long  Island 
City. 

2 — According  to  our  files  the  oldest  ex- 
clusive motor  truck  company  which  is 
still  producing  is  the  Martin  Tru^k  & 
Body  Co.,  Y'ork,  Pa.  In  1906  it  first 
offered  the  Atlas  truck  to  the  buying 
public. 

3 — The  largest  truck  producing  com- 
pany in  America  to-day  is  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Car  Co.,  Detroit,  and  the  second  larg- 
est- is  the  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co., 
.■Mma,  Mich. 

4 — Trucks  equipped  with  worm  drives 
have  been  on  the  market  since  1912.  In 
that  year  three  companies  brought  out 
trucks  with  this  form  of  drive.  These 
were  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Blair  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark, 
Ohio,  and  the  H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co., 
.Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOW   TON-MILE  COST  IS   FIGURED 

The   Commercial   Vehicle   Has   Published 
Several  Items  on  This  Subject 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Kindly  give  us  the  formula  for  figur- 
ing the  ton-mile  cost  of  truck  operation. 
— C.  A.  Cross  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

The  subject  of  ton-miles  and  ton-mile 
cost  as  applied  to  motor-truck  operation 
has  been  covered  in  several  previous 
issues  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
particularly  that  of  April  15,  1915,  in  an 
article  entitled  "What  the  Ton-Mile  Is 
and  How  to  Figure  It,"  which  states  spe- 
cifically the  difference  between  the  abso- 
lute and  commercial  ton-mile  as  a  unit 
of  work  done. 

The  commercial  ton-mile  must  be  cal- 
culated for  each  trip  which  the  truck 
makes.  The  total  ton-mileage  of  a  truck 
in  a  day  is  the  sum  of  the  ton-miles  made 
on  the  number  of  trips  covered  in  that 
day.  The  cost  per  ton-mile  for  a  day, 
month  or  year  is  the  total  cost  of  truck 
operation  for  a  day,  month  or  year  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  ton-miles  made 
in  the  corresponding  period. 

The  commercial  ton-mile  per  trip  is' 
figured  by  multiplying  the  tonnage  car- 
ried on  that  trip  by  the  mileage  covered 
on  that  trip.  For  instance,  if  a  truck 
starts  out  with  a  5-ton  load  and  runs  5 
miles  with  a  load  and  then  5  miles  back 
to  the  starting  point  empty,  the  com- 
mercial ton-mileage  of  that  trip  is  5  tons 
times  10  miles  or  50  ton-miles.  If  five 
such  trips  were  made  in  a  day,  the  total 
daily  ton-mileage  would  be  5  times  50  or 
250  commercial  ton-miles.  If  the  total 
cost  of  truck  operation  for  that  day  was 
.$25,  the  cost  per  ton-mile  would  be  $25 
divided  by  250  ton-miles,  or  10  cents  per 
ton-mile. 


TWELVE   MANUFACTURERS   OF 
TURNTABLES 

lowan  Wants  Names  of  Builders  of  3'/2- 
Ton   Truck  Turntables 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

One  of  our  customers  is  desirous  of 
securing  a  turntable  for  3y2-ton  trucks 
under  loads.  Can  you  advise  us  of  the 
names  of  manufacturers  of  a  device  of 
this  nature? — Milo  D.  Herron,  Dart 
Truck  &  Tractor  Corp.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Below  is  a  list  of  companies  which 
manufacture  turntables,  some  of  which 
may  be  suitable  for  the  needs  mentioned: 

Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Craig  Engineering  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

C.  T.  Ernst's  Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lansing  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Nichols  &  Bro.,  George  P.,  Chicago,  111. 

Portland  Garage  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Rochester  Iron  Works,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

G.  W.  &  F.  Smith  Iron  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Turner  Machine   Co.    Danbury,   Conn. 

United  Casting  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Zering  Mfg.  Co.,  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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ner  2^2 
Note 


-ton    internal-gear-driven    model    which    replaces 
radiator  guard   and   dash   protection   for   drivers 


Bessemer  Adds  2i-  and  4-Ton  Models  — 
Drops  2-  and  Si-Tonners 


BESSEMER    SPECIFICATIONS 

-Capacity,  tons   2 >■. 

Price    %2.i  <■• 

Wheelbase.  in 1"8  or  l'^' 

Tires,  front  36  .v  4 

Tires,  rear 36  x  4cl 

Bore,  in ^^ 

Strolse,  in 5Vi 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp 27.2 

Speed,    r.p.m 1250 

Speed,  m.p.h 13      the  engine.     A  Bosch  single  high-tension 

Gear-ratio  in  liigii  gear 8  to  1       magneto  with  hand  spark  control  is  used 

fMnal  drive  Int.-Gear      for  ignition.     No  starter  or  electric  light- 

—"•""" ing    is    furnished.      The    Borg    &    Beck 

12-in.  dry  plate  clutch  has  Raybestos  fac- 

THE  Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Grove      j^g  material  and  the  clutch  shaft  is  car- 
City,   Pa.,   is   offering   a   new   2V2-ton      ^jg^  ^^  ^^q  self-aligning  S.  K.  F.  bear- 


case.  The  radiator  is  provided  with  a 
guard  of  bar  iron  for  the  core.  This 
guard,  which  will  bend  or  buckle  before 
cracking  the  radiator  casting,  is  made 
up  of  individual  parts,  each  of  which  may 
be  removed  and  straightened.  Water  cir- 
culation is  effected  by  a  centrifugal 
pump.  The  Rayfield  carbureter  is  fed  by 
gravity  from  a  tank  under  the  seat. 
A  centrifugal  governor  is  driven  from 


intemal-gear-driven  model,  a  departure 
from  its  established  series  of  models.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  company  has 
been  manufacturing  1-,  W^-,  2-  and  3V2- 
ton  ratings.  Now  it  is  making  a  change 
from  this  series  to  1-,  IVa-,  2^2-  and 
4-ton  capacities.  The  company  claims 
that  each  truck  in  a  series  should  be  the 
same  percentage  greater  in  capacity  as 
its  predecessor.  A  comparison  of  the 
new  line  shows  a  percentage  of  increase 
as  follows:  50,  66  2/3  and  60  per  cent. 
With  the  former  series  the  difference  in 
capacities  varied  from  :i8  1/3  to  75  per 
cent. 

The  2 1/2 -ton  job,  like  the  other  models, 
is  an  assembled  product  and  consists  of 
a  Continental  "C-2"  engine,  Borg  &  Beck 
clutch,  Arvac  propeller  shaft,  Brown- 
Lipe  four-speed  transmission,  Perfection 
springs.  Automotive  Parts  Co.  fan, 
Bosch  UU-4  ignition,  Parish  &  Bingham 
frame  and  a  Rayfield  LL-3  carbureter. 
Schwarz  wood  wheels  are  standard  on 
the  1-,  I'/i-  and  2V'2-ton  sizes.  Metal 
wheels  are  optional  on  the  2%-tonner 
and  standard  on  the  4-ton  size. 

The  four-cylinder  Continental  engine, 
with  cylinders  cast  in  block  and  valves 
on  the  right  side,  is  mounted  under  the 
hood.  Cooling  is  effected  through  the 
use  of  a  cellular  radiator  with  a  cast-iron 


mgs.  The  clutch  and  brake  pedals  are 
both  mounted  on  an  extension  of  the 
throw-out  shaft.  The  assembling  of  the 
pedals  directly  to  the  engine  with  the 
clutch  obviates  the  necessity  of  an  extra 
clutch  pedal  bracket  and  linkage  from 
the  clutch  pedal  to  the  clutch  shaft. 

The  Brown-Lipe  four-speed  selective 
gearset  is  placed  amidships.  The  two- 
piece  propeller  shaft  is  fitted  with  four 
Arvac  metal  universal  joints  and  the 
drive  is  taken  through  the  radius  rods 
to  the  Torbensen  axle,  fitted  with  an  M. 
&  S.  differential.  Provision  is  made  on 
these  rods  for  universal  action  to  accom- 
modate unequal  compression  on  the  rear 
springs.     The  wearing   surface    at   each 
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end  of  these  radius  rods  is  also  provided 
with  liquid  lubrication  through  wicks. 
The  radius  rod  is  provided  with  an  eye- 
bolt  at  the  front  end  which  is  free  to 
rotate  in  the  front  radius  rod  bracket  in 
order  that  the  radius  rod  itself  may 
freely  adjust  itself  to  any  angularity  of 
the  axle  due  to  unequal  loading  or  un- 
even spring  action.  The  thrust  of  the 
radius  rod  against  the  bracket  is  cush- 
ioned by  heavy  leather  washers,  which 
give  a  provision  for  adjustment  of  the 
length  of  the  radius  rods. 

Driving  torque  is  taken  through  the 
springs.  These  are  bronze-bushed 
throughout,  2%  in.  wide  in  front  with 
ten  leaves,  and  3  in.  wide  at  the  rear 
with  thirteen  leaves.  All  spring  clips  are 
of  3V2-in.  nickel  steel,  heat-treated  with 
a  scleroscope  reading  of  40.  These  are 
locked  with  two  hex  nuts  locked  against 
each  other.  A  similar  locking  device  is 
used  on  the  spring  cross  shafts  at  the 
rear  of  the  truck.  The  outer  nuts  are 
slotted  and  cottered. 

The  rear  spring  shackles  are  provided 
with  an  oil  reservoir  in  the  shape  of  an 
annular  space  between  the  shackles  and 
the  shackle  bushing.  A  lubricator  is 
placed  in  the  top  of  the  bushing  barrel 
for  filling,  and  a  wick  is  situated  in  the 
top  of  the  bushing  so  that  as  the  motion 
of  the  truck  agitates  the  oil  the  wick  be- 
comes saturated  and  so  feeds  to  the 
wearing  surface. 

The  engine  lubrication  is  by  means  of 
a  splash-pressure  system,  the  oil  being 
fed  by  pressure  to  the  three  main  bear- 
ings and  then  overflowing  to  the  pans. 

The  hand  brakes  are  internal  expand- 
ing, while  the  service  brakes  are  external 
contracting.  The  diameter  of  the  hand- 
brake drum  is  17 Va  in.  and  that  of  the 
service  brake  18  in.  The  widths  are  2 'A 
and  2%  in.  respectively.  Oil-less  bush- 
ings are  provided  on  the  brake  equaliz- 
ing shaft. 

Steering  is  at  the  left  and  gearshift 
control  and  braking  are  in  the  center. 
This  model  can  be  furnished  in  two 
wheelbases,  158,  and  175  in.  Equipment 
includes  a  cab  and  seat  cushion,  two  side 
and  one  rear  lamp,  tool  box  and  set  of 
tools,  fenders  and  short  running  board. 
The  dash,  of  metal  construction,  is  car- 
ried around  the  sides  for  added  protec- 
tion of  the  driver,  and  is  thoroughly 
braced  to  prevent  rattling.  The  fenders 
are  of  16  gage  one-piece  pressing.  They 
are  supported  at  the  front  by  a  single 
channel  section  malleable  bracket.  At 
the  rear  they  are  bolted  to  the  metal 
running  board.  The  running  board  is 
extra  heavy,  being  of  12-gage  metal. 


Section    view,   showing    inclined    position   of   transmission, 
a  straight  line  drive.    No  angles  exceed  2' 


esulting 
degrees 
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New  Corbltt  S'/z-tonn 

Corbitt  3i-  and  5-Ton  Models  Now  Have 
Four-Speed  Gearsets 

•■""""■" " cal  finned  tube  radiator  with  fins  on  the 

COKBITT  SPECIFICATIONS  front  of  the  cast-iron  case  instead  of  on 

the  top.     The  water  circulation  is  taken 
Capacity,  tons   .^.^.3fe       ^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^    centrifugal    pump.      The 

WheelbaseV  in.   :::::■.  r.:  1 !  :.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■. .  .'les       Stromberg  carbureter  is  fed  by  vacuum 

Tires,  front  36x5      from  a  tank  under  the  seat.     A   Pierce 

Tires!  rear  36  x  5d       centrifugal  governor,  driven  from  the  en- 
Bore,  in 41^       gine,  is  used.     Ignition   is   by  means  of 

Stroke,  in 5%      an  Eiseniann  single  high-tension  magneto 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp 32.4      with  hand  control. 

Speed,   r.p.m 1200  xj^g    3i^.ton    model    employs    a    unit- 
Speed,  m.p.li 13      power  plant,  consisting  of  the  engine;  a 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear i;'^'"  *°  ^       multiple  dry-disk  clutch;  a  four-speed  se- 

F''"^''  ^"^<^ ^°P  ^°""      lective   gearset;  the  propeller  shaft   and 

.•" '■ Sheldon  worm-driven  axle. 

Equipment  includes  cab  with  curtains, 

THE  Corbitt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Hender-  ^^.g  gjjg  ^nj  t^o  headlights,  a  rear  light, 
son,  N.  C,  has  made  a  number  of  ^  horn,  front  fenders  and  a  complete  set 
changes  in  its  3%-  and  5-ton  models.  ^f  tools.  Solid  tires  are  mounted  on  the 
These  use  the  Sheldon  top-worm-driven  f,.gnt:  and  dual  solids  on  the  rear  wheels. 
axle  as  before,  but  differ  from  their  pre- 
decessors in  that  each  has  a  Brown-Lipe  flBBBBttMi.'  tttti"- 
four-speed    gearset    instead    of    a    Gotta 

three-speed  type.  Though  the  standard  ^^^HHH  '  -^41^ 
wheelbase  in  both  models  is  168  in.,  other 
sizes  are  optional.  On  the  3%-tonner 
the  optional  wheelbases  are  120  and  190 
in.  and  on  the  .5-tonner  1.56,  178  and  195 
in.  A  larger  engine,  a  Continental  Model 
T,  has  been  installed  in  the  5-ton  model. 
Instead  of  a  4'/2  by  6  in.  power  plant  de- 
veloping 32.4  hp.  the  company  is  now 
using  a  5 '4  by  5% -in.  engine  developing 

44.1  hp.     The  price  of  the  larger  model        

is  now  $4,750  instead  of  $4,500.  ^M^ 

Other    changes    in    the    3^2-ton    model         ^V  -  A' 
include   the   use   of   Smith   metal   wheels        ^|  -fl 
with   hollow   spokes    instead    of   wooden;        ^R  ^ 
a  rolled  channel  flexible  frame  instead  of 
the  rigid  type;  a  G.  &  O.  radiator  instead 
of    a    Rome-Turney,    and    a    Brown-Lipe 
clutch     instead     of     a     Hele-Shaw.     The 
clutch  facing  material  is  Raybestes. 

The  four-cylinder  engine  is  mounted 
under  the  hood  and  the  cylinders  are  cast 
in  pairs.  The  valves  are  placed  at  the 
left.     Cooling  is  effected  through  a  verti-  Keystone's  first  t 


Keystone  Starts  Out  with 
2-Tonner 


Active  Production  in  May 

KEYSTONE  SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,  tons   2 

I'rice     J1795 

Wheelbase,  in •. 138 

rircs,    front     32x4 

Tires,  rear   32  x  5 

I  iore.  in 4 

.Stroke,  in 4',4 

V.  A.  C.  C.  hp 25.6 

<•'■-'■'■},    r.p.m — 

1    m.p.h — 

ratio  in  high  gear   7.8  to  1 

1   drive    Int.  Gear 

THE  Keystone  Motor  Truck  Corp., 
Philadelphia,  a  newcomer  in  the  com- 
mercial vehicle  field,  has  started  out  with 
a  2-ton  internal-gear-driven  model.  The 
only  model  built  was  exhibited  at  the  re- 
cent Philadelphia  truck  show.  A  new 
factory  is  being  fitted  up  at  Sixteenth 
Street  and  Glenvv'ood  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  is  planned  to  have  the 
truck  in  production  some  time  in  May. 

The  truck  is  an  assembled  product,  con- 
sisting of  a  North  American  four-cylin- 
der engine,  Simms  magneto,  Stromberg 
carbureter,  McCord  radiator,  Borg  & 
Beck  clutch.  Covert  gearset,  Russel  in- 
ternal-gear axle,  Timken  front  axle  and 
Ditweiler  steering  gear. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  in  pairs  with 
valves  placed  on  the  right.  Cooling  is 
effected  through  the  use  of  a  horizontal 
finned-tube  radiator  with  a  cast-iron 
case.  The  water  is  circulated  by  a 
thermo-syphon  system.  Fuel  is  fed  by 
gravity  from  a  tank  under  the  seat  and 
ignition  is  by  means  of  a  Simms  single 
high-tension  magneto  with  the  spark  ad- 
vance operated  by  hand.  The  clutch  is 
of  the  multiple-dry-disk  type  with  Ray- 
bestos  facing  material.  The  three-speed 
selective  gearset  is  a  unit  with  the  en- 
gine. Propulsion  and  driving  torque  are 
both  taken  through  the  rear  springs  on 
the  Hotchkiss  principle. 


node!,   a  2-tonner 
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Lowry  Brings  Out  New  Truck  Body  With  Flexible  Top 

Dreadnaught  Hub  Odometer  —  Powell  Muffler  —  Bilt- 
Rite  Drill  and  Valve  Grinder  —  B.  &  D.  Air  Compressor 


THE  Lowry  Top  and  Body  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, .specializing  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tops  and  bodies,  will  soon  go  into 
quantity  production  of  its  newly  pat- 
ented "Red  Star"  bodies,  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  large,  covered  type  of 
trucks  or  van  used  for  intercity  haul- 
ing. The  company  has  moved  from 
Thirty-ninth  and  Walnut  streets  to  a  new 
factory  at  Gaul  and  Adams  streets. 

The  patent  covers  a  non-leakable  roof, 
top  construction  known  as  "outside 
structural  member,"  the  general  under- 
construction  and  the  tailgate.  The  non- 
leakable  roof  construction  varies  widely 
from  the  usual  method  of  the  bodymaker. 
There  are  no  nails  or  screws  in  the  lat- 
ticed roof,  except  where  they  are  attached 
to  the  side  rails  of  the  body,  and  the  lat- 
tice being  allowed  to  weave  freely  in 
motion.  The  vibration,  then,  of  the  body, 
which  goes  upward  from  the  understruc- 
ture,  exhausts  itself  in  this  lattice  slat 
so  as  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  entire 
body. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
.shoddy  felt  Va  in.  thick,  to  keep  the  slats 
from  chafing  the  canvas  cover  stretched 
over  the  felt.  There  are  then  no  nails 
or  screw-holes  to  let  in  water  from  the 
top. 

The  outside  structural  members  are 
heavy  oak  posts  mortised  into  the  sill 
and  notched  at  the  cross-sections.  They 
are  ironed  from  top  to  bottom  with  a 
strap-bolt  which  goes  through  the  sill. 
The  main  feature  of  this  side  construction 
is  an  angle-iron,  which  runs  along  under- 
neath the  sill,  the  cross-bars  being 
notched  to  take  this  iron.  A  metal  strip 
runs  along  on  top  of  the  sill  and  a  bolt 
goes  through  the  metal,  the  sill  and 
the  angle-iron,  which  is  hammered 
over  the  nut  inside  of  the  angles.  This 
stiffens  the  sill  from  one  end  of  the  body 
to  the  other.  P'our  angle-irons  fasten  at 
four  points,  keeping  the  cross-bar,  run- 
ners and  body  in  such  a  position  that 
they  never  get  out  of  true,  that  is,  out  of 
right  angles. 

A  heavy  piece  of  angle-iron  is  on  top 


of  the  tail-gate,  as  a  protection 
thereto.  It  is  rabetted  into  the  top 
board  of  the  gate,  so  that  the 
gate's  hinges  can  come  up  flush  and 
be  riveted  through  the  angle-iron. 
This  prevents  the  vertical  leg  of 
the  angle-iron  from  buckling. 

As  long  as  this  leg  does  not 
buckle,  the  horizontal,  or  upper, 
leg  of  the  angle-iron  cannot  buckle 
either,  and  will  withstand  an  enor- 
mous strain.  In  fact,  it  is  asserted 
by  the  designers  that  the  links  of 
the  chain  will  break  long  before 
the  tail-gate  can  belly,  or  sag.  The 
main  contention  of  the  designer? 
for  excellence  of  the  tail-gate  pat 
ent  is  the  lock  and  link  with  groow 
and  hole  in  the  ends  of  the  angle- 
iron  for  supporting  the  gate.  The 
chain  will  support  the  gate  within 
any  position  in  the  radius  of  half  a 
circle,  thereby  eliminating  several 
yards  of  cumbersome  chain  and 
several  chain  staples  across  the 
gate.  All  bolts  and  nuts  are  on 
the  outside,  so  they  can  be  tight- 
ened. 


Dreadnaught  Hub 
i.  Odometer 

A  HUB  ODOMETER,  the  Dreadnaught, 
with  an  automatic  drive  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  American  Taximeter 
Co.,  New  York.  The  company  has 
planned  to  obviate  certain  difficulties  of 
fitting  on  hub  odometers  by  devising 
this  new  drive.  Instead  of  connecting 
the  recording  mechanism  to  the  axle  by 
a  pin  the  Dreadnaught  is  provided  with 
a  stout  steel  finger  which  engages  in 
the  castellations  the  axle  nut.  This  fin- 
ger is  held  firmly  in  place  by  means  of 
a  heavy,  flat  spring,  firmly  riveted  to  the 
base  of  the  recording  mechanism. 

This  eliminates  all  fitting,  the  odom- 
eter going  on  like  a  hub  cap,  the 
driving  finger  snaps  into  its  place  in  the 
nut,  and  is  held  there  by  the  stout  spring. 


stages  in  the  construction  of  the  Lowry 
flexible  top.  The  fore  portion  is  the 
lattice  foundation,  the  next  is  shoddy 
felt   ['s    in.   thick,    and   the    next   canvas 


To  care  for  those  axles  which  are  fitted 
with  flat  nuts,  a  special  slotted  nut  is 
supplied. 

There  are  no  spiral  springs  in  the 
Dreadnaught  odometer,  which  is  guar- 
anteed for  the  life  of  the  truck  against 
seepage  of  grease  or  damage  from  col- 
lision. The  figures  on  the  mileage  record 
keep  in  one  position,  making  it  easy  to 
read. 

A  special  model  has  been  developed  for 
Fords.  This  can  be  attached  by  remov- 
ing   the   old    hub   cap   and   screwing   the 


Lett — Underconstruction  of  Lowry  truck 
body,  showing  cross  bars.     All   nuts  are 

accessible   from   the   outside 
Center — Method    of    fastening     body    to 

the  chassis  with  U-bolts 
Right — The    tail    gate    has    a    lock    and 
link  with   groove  and   hole  in   the  ends  of 
the   angle   Iron   for  supporting   the   gate 
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The  weijrht  of  the  5-in.  muffler  is  10 
lb.,  the  largest  type  weighing  from  18 
to  25  lb. 

Bilt-Rite  Drilland  Valve 
Grinder 

A  COMBINATION  electric  drill  and 
valve  grinder  is  being  manufactured 
liy  the  Patterson  Engineering  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  The  company  is 
also  manufacturing  an  electric  drill  and 
a  valve  grinder  embodying  the  same  fea- 
tures as  the  larger  combination  type. 

The  combination  drill  and  valve 
y-rinder  has  a  1%  hp.  motor  for  110  to 
IHO  d.c.  or  a.c.  current  or  universal,  with 
an  oscillating  spindle  for  valve  grinding 
and  a  special  rotary  attachment  for 
drilling.     A   change  from  one  operation 
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DreadnauQht   Hub  Odometer 

Dreadnaught    on    securely    in    its    place. 
The  price  of  this  new  hub  odometer  is 
$20,  and  that  of  a  special  model  for  Ford, 
Vim  and  Maxwell  trucks  is  $15. 

Powell  Muffler 

THE  Powell  Muffler  &  Timer  Co., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  manufacturing  muf- 
flers especially  adaptable  for  motor 
trucks.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  one  of  the  5-in.  type  of  mufflers 
used  on  the  White  Class  AA  army 
trucks. 

This  muffler  is  an  assembly  of  steel 
stampings,  numbering  ten.  Each  drum  is 
made  I'ke  a  brake  drum,  with  a  shoulder 
on  each  section.  Each  is  driven  tight 
over  the  bottom  of  the  next  drum,  mak- 
ing a  gas-tight  joint.  For  tractor  use 
the  mufflers  are  built  up  with  five  or  six 
of  these  sections,  made  from  20,  18  and 
16  gage  steel  respectively  for  the  5,  (i 
and  6% -in.  diameter  sizes.  The  end 
heads  are  made  from  malleable  iron,  and 
the  tie  rods,  two  or  three  in  number, 
from  special  bolt  stock. 

The  exhaust  in  going  through  the  muf- 
fler has  no  small  holes  or  slots  to  become 
carbonized  and  there  are  no  abrupt 
turns.  The  exhaust  gases  are  allowed 
to  go  half  way  through  the  muffler  and 
to  expand  before  they  reach  any  turns. 
The  smallest  holes  used  in  the  muffler 
are  19/32  in.  in  diameter  and  the  small- 
est number  used  on  any  one  plate  is 
twenty-seven. 
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Powell   Muffler 


Bllt-Rite   Electric  Drill  and  Grinder 

to  the  Other  is  accomplished  by  taking 
out  only  one  screw  from  the  chuck.  Holes 
up  to  %  in.  can  be  drilled. 

A  button  switch  in  the  handle,  con- 
venient to  the  finger,  starts  or  stops  the 
machine.  The  spindles  run  in  a  ball 
thrust  bearing  and  the  gearing  system 
is  packed  in  grease.  Oil  holes  are  placed 
so  that  the  motor,  oscillator  and  drill 
shaft  bearings  can  be  lubricated. 

All  of  the  gears  are  heat  treated  and 
are  mounted  on  a  steel  shaft  with  bronze 
bearings.  No  gear  has  less  than  thir- 
teen teeth.  The  motor  pinion  is  forced 
on  and  keyed  to  the  motor  shaft.  The 
removal  of  the  screws  holding  the  split 
casing  together  exposes  the  whole  inte- 
rior and  facilitates  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. 

The  equipment  includes  a  socket  plug, 
one  8-ft.  cord,  one  attachment  plug,  a 
cut-out  switch  between  the  slip  plug  and 
the  motor,  a  grinder  chuck,  a  drill  chuck 
and  three  drivers  to  fit  the  grinder  chuck 
for  all  cars  except  Buicks  and  Frank- 
lins. The  company  also  furnishes  a  valve 
spring  of  a  tension  sufficient  to  allow  a 
wide  margin  of  safety  in  grinding  as  far 
as  pressure  is  concerned.     Special  chucks 


B.    &    D.    Lectroflater 

for   Buicks  and   Franklins  cost  $1   addi- 
tional. 

The  combination  type  is  13  in.  long 
and  weighs  6  lb.  The  portable  electric 
drill  is  11  in.  long  and  weighs  4%  lb., 
while  the  electric  valve  grinder  is  13  in. 
long  and  514  lb.  in  weight. 

New  Black  &  Decker  Air 
Compressor 

THE  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  announced  a  new 
Lectroflater  outfit  consisting  of  %  hp. 
Black  &  Decker  electric  air  compressor, 
having  a  capacity  of  2  cu.  ft.  of  free  air 
per  minute,  together  with  a  cylindrical 
pressed  steel  reservoir  14  by  30  in., 
mounted  on  three  wheels  and  provided 
with  a  handle  so  that  the  whole  can  be 
wheeled  about  as  circumstances  require. 
The  reservoir  holds  sufficient  air  at  one 
filling  to  inflate  five  average  tires  from 
flat  to  full  pressure  or  ten  tires  from  40 
to  80  lb. 

This  outfit  is  complete  with  switch, 
electric  cable,  attachment  plug,  pressure 
gage,  safety  valve,  25  ft.  of  hose,  tire 
connector  and  all  piping  and  wiring, 
ready  to  run  as  soon  as  uncrated. 

The  compressor  unit  itself  is  the 
standard  Black  &  Decker  No.  2.  The 
motor  develops  a  full  V2  hp.  and  operates 
at  will  on  alternating  current  GO  cycles 
or  less  and  direct  current.  The  compact- 
ness of  the  unit  is  accomplished  by  en- 
closing the 'motor,  gear  train  and  com- 
pressor in  one  housing.  The  motor  and 
compressor  are  cooled  by  forced  circu- 
lation of  air  through  this  common  hous- 
ing and  can  be  run  continuously  without 
overheating.  Motor,  gears  and  com- 
pressor, including  cylinder  walls  and 
piston,  are  grease  lubricated  by  capil- 
larity. Current  consumption  is  1/10  of 
1  cent  per  tire.  The  outfit  complete  lists 
at  $195. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Lectroflater 
operates  at  a  cost  of  one-tenth  of  1 
cent  per  tire  for  electric  current.  The 
company  also  makes  a  hand  Lectroflater. 
This  outfit  consists  of  the  compressor 
unit  complete  with  switch,  15  ft.  of  du- 
plex electric  cable,  separable  attachment 
plug,  large  pressure  gage,  and  20  ft.  of 
hose  and  tire  connector. 
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New  Unloading  Chute  Suggested  at  Kansas  City 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


off  by  the  city's  surveyors,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  no  other  means  available 
to  get  to  the  unloading  chute  and  it  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Then  the  cattle  oi'di- 
narily  delivered  at  that  gate  had  to  be 
unloaded  at  the  gate  near  the  corner  of 
the  yard  at  Genesee  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
as  shown  on  the  map  of  the  yards  on 
page  6,  and  where  no  better  facilities 
were  provided  than  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Building  courtyard. 

Hog  Sheds  Far  from  Main  Yards 

After  the  serious  fire  at  the  stockyards 
in  the  fall  of  1917,  the  hog  sheds  had  to 
be  moved  to  the  north  yards,  quite  a 
distance  from  the  main  stockyards.  The 
unloading  chute,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  11,  is  level  with  the  truck 
body  and  permits  of  an  easy  unloading 
of  the  hogs  brought  into  market  and  of 
the  loading  of  stockers  taken  out  for  fat- 
tening on  the  nearby  farms.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  arrangement  is  that 
there  is  not  more  than  one  unloading 
gate.  While  one  truck  is  being  loaded 
or  unloaded,  all  of  the  rest  have  to  wait 
in  line  and  move  up  to  the  unloading 
chute  in  order. 

Before  criticizing  the  Stockyards  com- 
pany for  the  bad  conditions  which  have 
existed  at  the  yards,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  the  closing  of  the  street 
leading  to  the  Twelfth  Street  gate  and 
which  effectively  blocked  that  gate  as  a 
means  of  ingress  and  egress,  was  due  to 
conditions  entirely  beyond  its  control. 
Similarly,  the  great  amount  of  construc- 
tion work  which  had  to  be  carried  on  in- 
side of  the  main  yard  proper  to  provide 
the  facilities  destroyed  by  fire  in  October, 
1917,  had  to  be  completed  on  account  of 
the  greater  volume  of  livestock  arriving 
by  rail  as  compared  with  the  drive-ins, 
before  the  drive-in  facilities  could  be 
given  the  consideration  warranted. 

Th3  Recommendations  Made 

After  a  3-day  study  of  the  present  con- 
ditions as  enumerated  above,  the  concrete 
recommendations  as  printed  on  page  .5 
were  made  as  a  means  of  bettering  the 
truck  loading  and  unloading  facilities, 
and  E.  C.  Senter.  general  manager  of  the 
Stockyards  company,  stated  that  all  of 
the  recommendations  will  be  carried  out, 
if  possible,  before  the  rush  season  sets 
in  during  October,  1919. 

Going  into  the  recommendations  in  de- 
tail, it  was  suggested  that  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  cattle  and  of  hogs  be 
segregated  in  order  to  give  the  greatest 
speed  in  the  work  and  to  relieve  vehicu- 
lar congestion. 

As  to  the  type  of  unloading  gate  or 
chute  to  be  provided,  it  was  suggested 
tnat  a  plain  platform  to  which  the  trucks 
may  back  up  be  built  instead  of  any  of 
the  swinging  types.    These  latter  are  al- 


ways liable  to  get  out  of  order  and  cause 
delay.  Besides,  a  considerable  amount  of 
labor  is  always  required  on  the  part  of 
the  truck  driver  or  the  man  attending 
the  gate  to  swing  the  movable  part  of 
the  platform  around  to  a  position  in  back 
of  the  truck.  There  is  still  another  dis- 
advantage inherent  in  the  swinging  type 
of  device,  in  that  a  longer  length  of  road- 
way in  front  of  the  unloading  chute  is  re- 
quired when  the  vehicles  run  parallel  to 
the  gate  than  when  the  trucks  back  up 
to  the  gate.  This  is  especially  so  when 
more  than  one  unloading  gate  is  pro- 
vided. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to 
be  in  making  use  of  a  plain  platform  with 
fixed  gates,  and  to  make  this  platform  so 
ruggedly  that  careless  drivers  damage 
their  own  trucks  instead  of  the  platform 
when  they  do  not  exhibit  ordinary  care 
in  backing  up.  Provided  there  is  suf- 
ficient maneuvering  space  in  front  of 
the  unloading  gate,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
truck  drivers  being  careless  in  the  back- 
ing-up  operation. 

Plan   of    Unloading   Means 

A  very  definite  scheme  of  loading  and 
unloading  platform  was  recommended. 
This  is  showni  on  page  8,  and  is  pat- 
terned after  the  type  of  gate  in  use  at 
the  stockyards  in  South  Omaha,  Neb.  It 
differs,  however,  from  the  Omaha  plan 
in  that  it  provides  for  unloading  four 
trucks  at  the  same  time,  whereas  the 
Omaha  layout  provides  for  unloading 
only  three  of  the  four  trucks  which  may 
back  up  to  the  platform  without  mixing 
the  stock  unloaded  from  one  truck  with 
that  of  any  of  the  other  three.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  platform  to  unload 
four  trucks  is  only  35  to  40  ft.,  whereas 
it  would  require  from  75  to  100  ft.  to 
unload  the  same  number  of  trucks  if  a 
swinging  form  of  gate  was  provided  and 
the  truck  run  up  parallel  instead  of  per- 
pendicular to  the  unloading  edge. 

At  first  Mr.  Senter  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  provision  of  a  washstand  and  of 
a  box  for  the  disposal  of  manure  were 
problems  which  the  truckmen  hauling 
cattle  to  and  from  the  market  should 
solve  instead  of  the  Stockyards  company. 
It  was  suggested  that,  as  many  of  the 
truckmen  had  expressed  a  willingness  to 
help  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
facilities,  some  plan  might  be  worked  out 
agreeable  both  to  the  truckmen  and  the 
Stockyards  management. 

It  was  found  that  the  manure  could  be 
disposed  of  along  with  that  collected 
from  the  stockyard  pens  and  alleys,  pro- 
vided the  Stockyards  company  could  ar- 
range for  the  transportation  of  it  from 
the  place  where  dumped  to  the  freight 
cars  on  which  it  is  shipped  out  of  the 
yards.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the 
pro-rata   charges  for  such   facilities   be- 


tween 100  or  more  truckmen,  some  of 
whom  drive  to  the  yards  every  day  and 
others  who  drive  once  a  week,  clearly 
showed  the  complications  which  would 
ensue  if  any  such  plans  were  adopted. 
Mr.  Senter  was  finally  of  the  opinion  that 
the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
for  him  to  provide  a  large  manure  box 
directly  adjacent  to  a  washing  platform' 
and  to  remove  the  refuse  once  or  twice 
a  week  by  the  small  horse  carts  now 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  parts 
of  the  yards. 

Location  of  Unloading  Platform 

The  washstand  is  not  a  difficult  facility 
to  provide  since  all  that  is  necessary  is 
a  supply  of  water,  a  length  of  hose  and 
means  for  draining  the  water  used  into 
the  nearest  sewer.  Mr.  Senter  was  also 
of  the  opinion  that  such  a  facility  could 
be  and  would  be  provided  eventually  by 
his  company. 

As  soon  as  the  new  four-story  hog 
house  is  "completed,  all  of  the  hogs  ex- 
cept those  driven  out  to  be  fattened  up 
on  the  nearby  farms  will  have  to  be 
driven  from  the  point  of  receipt  to  the 
hog  house.  It  was  therefore  essential 
that  the  unloading  platform  be  placed  as 
near  the  hog  house  as  possible,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  to  locate  it  at  one 
end  of  the  present  hog  shed  in  the  north 
yard  from  where  the  hogs  could  be  driven 
a  distance  of  only  750  ft.  down  through 
a  double  alleyway  passing  under  the 
railroad  tracks  to  the  hog  house. 

An  unused  railway  car  loading  plat- 
form will  be  torn  out  to  provide  a  run- 
way at  least  50  ft.  wide  from  one  of  the 
city  streets  to  the  unloading  platform. 
This  extremely  wide  street  or  areaway 
will  provide  sufficient  space  to  unload  all 
of  the  hogs  which  are  liable  to  be  driven 
into  the  yards  for  an  indefinite  period. 

With  the  four-gate  unloading  platform 
suggested,  at  least  2000  hogs  can  be  un- 
loaded a  day,  for  this  was  already  done 
thi-ough  a  similar  platform  at  the  Omaha 
stockyards.  As  the  total  number  of  hogs 
driven  into  the  Kansas  City  stockyards 
last  year  was  only  96,337,  it  is  seen  that 
the  total  maximum  loading  and  unload- 
ing capacity  of  2000  hogs  a  day,  or  600,- 
000  for  a  300-day  year,  is  ample  to  meet 
all  possible  requirements.  The  layout  of 
the  unloading  platform,  the  areaway 
leading  to  it,  the  washstand  and  manure 
box  are  clearly  shown  in  the  illustrations 
at  the  top  of  page  8. 


The  Birth  of  a  Wheel  is  the  unique  title 
of  an  interesting  booklet  just  published 
by  the  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan, 
Mich.,  manufacturers  of  disc  steel  wheels 
and  internal  gear  axles.  It  shows  photo- 
graphically the  successive  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  a  disc  steel  wheel.  Copies 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 
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A  SMOOTH 
RUNNING 
MOTOR 


is  essential   for  the   1919   Truck. 

Many  things  enter  into  the  ac- 
complishment of  this,  but  all 
efforts  will  be  fruitless  unless  the 
crankshaft  is  of  proper  design 
and  quality. 

Wynian-Gordon  Crankshafts  are 
properly  designed  and  their  qual- 
ity insure.s  the  minimum  of  wear 
on  pins  and  bearings. 

Our  Engineering  and  Metallurgi- 
cal    Departments     are     at     your 


WYMAN-GORDON  COMPANY 

"The  Crankshaft  Makers" 

Worcester,  Mass.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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THIS  Autocar  of  J.  J.  O'Brien  &  Sons  took  the  place 
of  three  teams.  Now  three  more  Autocars  have 
been  added,  representing  just  so  much  increased  busi- 
ness brought  within  reach  of  one  store.  Over  city  and 
rural  routes  Autocars  are  adding  daily  to  the  profits 
of  thousands  of  business  houses  such  as  J.  J.  O'Brien 
it  Sons  and  the  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co, 


Designed  to  carry 

the  paying  load 

at  the  lowest  possible  cost 


Chassis 

$2050 


THE  motor  of  the  Autocar  is  placed  under  the  seat   to  do  away 
with  excessive  overhang — to  distribute  the  load  evenly  over  all 
four  wheels. 

This  equalization  of  load  diminishes  wear  and  tear  on  tires  and 
truck.  It  allows  of  lighter  construction,  so  that  less  power  is  needed 
to  move  the  weight  of  the  truck  and  more  is  available  to  move  the 
paying  load. 

And  the  shorter  wheel-base  thus  achieved  gives  the  Autocar  its  ex- 
traordinary ease  of  handling,  even  in  narrow  streets  and  cramped 
quarters,  where  motor  truck  operation  would  seem  impossible. 

The  fact  that  half  the  Autocars  sold  are  repeat  orders  from  the  7000  Autocar 
users  is  convincing  proof  of  Autocar  performance. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.     ^".^l'?'^"' 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 

.\'evv  York         Boston  Pliiladelphia      Chicago  Pittsburgh         San   Francisco 

Brooklyn  Providence        .\llentown  St.  Louis  Baltimore  San  Diego 

Bronx  Worcester         Wilmington      Atlantic  City    Washington      Sacramento 

Newark  New  Haven  Los  Angeles     Fresno 

Represented  by  llirse  Factory  Branches,  zvith  Dealers  in  other  cities 


Autocar 
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MQad  Ay  Basin&ss  Men 


Building  a  New  Business  by  the  Speed 
and  Reliability  of  Truck  Service 


One  of  the  Cleveland- Akron   Bag  Co.'s  2-ton   Packards  mounted  on  40  by  8  pneumatics 

all   around.      It   Is   loaded   with   roofing    material   and   the   equipment,   such    as    ladders, 

required    in    actually,  placing    the    roofing    in    place 

Fleet  of  Seventy-Eight  Vehicles  Delivers  Awnings 
and  Roofing  Material  Direct  from  Maker  to  User 


THIS  is  a  story  of  how  a  concern, 
already  engaged  in  one  business, 
built  up  another  new,  lucrative  business 
exclusively  by  the  use  of  motor  trucks 
and  then  started  still  a  third  business  by 
the  service  which  only  trucks  could  ren- 
der. The  two  new  businesses  which  have 
been  built  up  solely  by  the  use  of  trucks 
are  now  fully  as  important  as  the  original 
business  of  the  company  and  just  as 
remunerative   and    profitable. 

Service,  the  quick  and  reliable  service 
rendered  by  trucks  and  their  ability  to 
carry  out  the  factory-to-consumer  idea, 
so  well  worked  out  by  grocery  and  notion 
companies  in  the  mail  order  business, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  successful 
formation  of  the  two  new  classes  of  work 
now  performed  by  the  company  men- 
tioned. That  company  is  the  Cleveland- 
Akron  Bag  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Its 
slogan  is.  From  Factory  to  Consumer, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  put  this 
slogan  into  effect  in  the  awning  and  roof- 


ing business.  It  will  make,  deliver  and 
put  up  awnings  or  deliver  and  put  on 
roofing  material  anywhere  within  an 
area  of  500  square  miles  within  the  popu- 
lous territory  south  of  Cleveland,  as 
far  east  as  Youngstown,  as  far  south  as 
Canton  and  as  far  west  as  Norwalk. 

Freight   Delays  Eliminated 

Before  the  company  entered  the  awn- 
ing business,  it  manufactured  bags  of 
all  kinds.  Awnings,  being  made  of  some- 
what of  the  same  material  as  bags,  en- 
abled the  company  to,  first  of  all,  begin 
supplying  awnings  in  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land. Becoming  well  known  for  its  awn- 
ings in  Cleveland  and  immediate  vicinity, 
it  was  not  long  before  requests  were  re- 
ceived from  nearby  towns  for  awnings, 
canvas,  tents  and  bunting,  such  as  is 
used  during  public  celebrations  of  all 
kinds. 

It  was  one  thing  to  sell  awnings  and 
like  material  and  quite  another  thing  to 


put  them  up.  Accordingly,  the  company 
had  to  look  for  some  means  of  getting 
the  sold  goods  delivered  to  the  places 
where  it  had  to  be  put  up  or  used.  Rail- 
roads and  interurban  electrics  were  slow 
and  none  too  reliable.  First  the  material 
had  to  be  shipped  and  acknowledgment 
of  its  receipt  by  the  purchaser  had  to  be 
received  by  the  Cleveland  company  before 
it  could  dispatch  its  men  to  put  up  the 
awnings,  tents  or  other  equipment.  This 
was  both  a  slow  and  expensive  process 
so  that  the  company  turned  to  motor 
trucks  as  the  only  means  of  simulta- 
neously delivering  the  goods  and  of  get- 
ting the  men  on  the  job  to  do  the  work. 
The  quick  and  efficient  service  ren- 
dered by  the  company's  trucks  in  Cleve- 
land and  the  immediate  vicinity  soon  re- 
sulted in  such  an  increase  in  the  com- 
pany's business  in  the  outlying  terri- 
tory that  in  1917  the  Akron  Tent  &  Awn- 
ing Co.  was  taken  over  and  a  year  later 
the  Youngstown  Tent  &  Awning  Co.  was 
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Sold    and    Erected    Direct 
From  Our  Factory    -    - 


ANYWHERE     IN     THIS     TERRITORY 


A   sample  of  the   Cleveland-Akron    Bag   Co.'s  advertising   matter,   showing   the   500  square   miles   of   territory    in   which    its   trucks   de- 
liver awnings  and   roofing   material   and  carry  specially-trained   men  to   erect  the   awnings   and   apply  the   roofing.     While  the   bulk  of 
the  company's   truck  fleet   operates  out  of   Cleveland,   distributing   stations   and   small   garages   are   maintained   in   Akron   and   Youngs- 
town    to    serve    the   territory    immediately    adjacent   to   those    cities 


added   to   the   list    of   properties    of   the 
parent  Cleveland  concern. 

Branches  at  Akron  and  Youngstown 

These  two  new  companies  were  made 
distributing  factories  or  stations  for  the 
home  factory  in  Cleveland.  Youngstown 
is  approximately  70  miles  southeast  of 
Cleveland,  and  Akron  almost  40  miles 
due  south.  From  the  Cleveland  office,  the 
company's  trucks  serve  all  the  territory 
along  the  Lake  Erie  shore  to  the  east- 
ward through  Painesville,  Geneva,  Ash- 
tabula and  Conneaut,  about  60  miles,  and 
to  the  westward  through  Lorain  and  San- 
dusky, approximately  the  same  distance 
as  Ashtabula,  but  in  the  opposite  dii'ec- 
tion.  Other  points  in  Ohio,  south  of 
Cleveland,  are  served  from  either  the 
Akron  or  Y'oungstovvn  branches. 

While  the  great  bulk  of  the  company's 
business  lies  in  the  Ohio  territory 
bounded  by  Conneaut  and  Y'oungstown  on 
the  east.  Canton  on  the  south  and  San- 
dusky on  the  \Vest,  direct  truck  service 
is  rendered  on  occasion  even  outside  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  For  instance,  last 
summer  a  request  came  from  Erie,  Pa., 
for  tents,  canvas,  flags  and  bunting  for 
that  city's  annual  fair.  Quick  action  or 
service  was  needed  and  it  was  given  only 


by  the  use  of  the  company's  trucks,  seven 
of  which  were  employed  to  carry  all  of 
the  material  and  the  men  required  to 
put  it  up.  The  trucks  gave  a  direct  serv- 
ice to  the  consumer  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  the  order  had  had  to  be 
shipped  by  railroad. 

Of  course,  the  necessity  for  covering 
such  a  large  territory,  which  is  approxi- 
mately .')00  square  miles  in  expanse,  has 


One     of     the     tola 
twenty-nine   passeng 
cars     used     by     the     co 
pany's  salesmen 


necessitated  a  large  fleet  of  trucks.  As 
soon  as  the  company's  business  began  to 
extend  out  of  the  Cleveland  district,  it 
began  replacing  its  horse  wagons  by 
motor  trucks.  The  company  was  one  of 
the  first  in  Cleveland  to  adopt  trucks  for 
city  hauling.  It  was  among  the  White 
Co.'s  first  fleet  owners  when,  in  1910,  it 
purchased  six  3-ton  Whites.  Three  of 
these  original  trucks  are  now  in  use  after 
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ii  years  of  service  and  are  now  giving' 
the  same  satisfaction  as  when  first  pur- 
chased. 

The   Fleet   Make-Up 

The  company's  present  fleet  of  motor 
vehicles  is  made  up  of  forty-nine  trucks 
and  twenty-nine  passenger  cars,  or  a 
total  of  seventy-eight  vehicles.  The 
tiuck.s  are  made  up  of  Whites,  Packards, 
Pierce-Arrows  and  one  Nash  2-ton- 
ner.  There  are  thirty-nine  Whites, 
seven  Packards  and  two  Pierce-Arrow^s. 
The  White  fleet  consists  of  eight  %-ton- 
ners,  twenty-five  1%-tonners;  two  3-ton 
models  and  four  5-ton  sizes.  In  the  Pack- 
ard outfit  are  five  2-ton  models,  one  3-ton 
unit  and  one  (i-tonner.  The  two  Pierce- 
Arrows  are  of  2-ton  capacity. 

The  passenger  cars  are  used  by  the 
r.impany's  salesmen  to  reach  the  out-of- 
the-way  places  where  business  is  to  be 
secured.  The  passenger  car  fleet  con- 
sists of  two  Ford  roadsters  and  nine 
five-passenger  models;  two  Buick  road- 
sters and  seven  touring  cars  and  nine- 
Dodge   Bros,    five-passenger  models. 

While  this  large  fleet  was  originally 
purchased  to  take  care  of  the  company's 
own  delivery  work  in  Cleveland  and  the 
delivery  of  awning  products  in  the  terri- 
tory previously  outlined,  they  are  now 
employed  to  carry  roofing  material  which 
is  sold,  delivered  and  actually  put  in 
place  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in 
which  the  awnings  are  set  up. 

Roofing  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Co.  manufac- 
tures its  own  roofing  material  and  takes 
contracts  not  only  for  the  roofing  ma- 
terial, but  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
•n  the  job  and  its  actual  application  to 
the  building.  In  this  way,  it  guarantees 
its  customers  a  more  satisfactory  service, 
since  the  entire  work  is  done  under  one 
authority  and  by  men  who  are  best  fitted 
to  handle  the  company's  own  products 
and  see  that  they  are  applied  properly. 
In  cases  where  the  roofing  material  is 
bought  from  one  concern  and  then  put  on 
by  men  from  another,  the  latter  is  oft- 
times  likely  to  claim  that  the  roofing 
material  was  imperfect  in  cases  where 
the  customer  is  dissatisfied  after  the  work 
has  been  completed.  This  is  not  possible 
in  the  case  of  the  Cleveland-Akron  com- 
pany because  it  guarantees  both  its  prod- 
uct and  the  workmanship  in  applying  it. 
.^Iso  the  customer  has  only  one  concern 
to  do  business  with.  In  this  work,  the 
trucks  are  operated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  awning  business,  men 
being  sent  along  with  the  trucks  to  put 
on  the  roofing  material  carried. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  company  not 
only  gives  its  trucks  full  credit  for  build- 
ing up  its  awning  business  and  of  permit- 
ting it  to  enter  the  roofing  business  on  a 
large  scale,  but  also  sells  its  material  and 
application  work  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  better  service  which  the  trucks  en- 
able it  to  give  its  customers.  Two  of  the 
forms  of  advertising  used  are  given  here- 
with on  the  top  Of  page  8  and  at  the 
bottom  of  page  9.  On  page  8  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  company  sells  its  prod- 
uct principally  on  the  service  which  its 
trucks    and    passenger   cars    render.      It 
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points  out  that  after  the  company's  sales- 
man has  called  on  the  customer  and  taken 
measurements  for  awning  or  roofing  ma- 
terial, the  order  will  go  through  its  fac- 
tory just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
right  in  the  City  of  Cleveland.  It  then 
points  out  that  after  the  order  has  been 
secured,  one  of  the  company's  trucks  will 
reach  the  customer's  house  with  a  regu- 
lar awning  or  roofing  crew  and  erect  the 
awning  or  put  on  the  roofing  material  im- 
mediately. Such  service  eliminates  all 
delays  which  might  occur  if  the  material 
had  to  be  shipped  by  railroad  and  the 
Cleveland-Akron  company  had  to  have 
definite  knowledge  that  the  material  was 
on  the  ground  before  sending  out  a  crew 
of  trained  operators. 

Own   Garage    Maintained 

The  company  maintains  its  own  garage, 
painting  plant  and  repair  shop  in  Cleve- 
land and  the  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
equipped  in  the  entire  city.  While  an 
attempt  is  made  by  the  company  to  so 
route  its  trucks  that  they  will  be  able  to 
get  back  to  the  Cleveland  garage  every 
night,  this  cannot  always  be  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  large  territory  served 
and  to  the  fact  that  different  routes  are 
continually  being  covered.  As  a  result, 
it  was  found  wise  to  provide  two  small 


garages  in  connection  with  the  company's 
branches  at  Youngstown  and  Akron.  Each 
of  the  garages  at  the  two  latter  towns 
can  house  two  trucks  at  a  time.  When 
the  amount  of  business  to  be  served  from 
either  Youngstown  or  .4kron  requires  the 
employment  of  more  than  two  trucks 
each,  the  extra  vehicles  are  garaged  in 
public  garages  in  Youngstown  or  Akron 
or  at  the  points  where  the  awning  or 
roofing  work  is  being  done. 

Trucks  Inspected  Nightly 

In  the  Cleveland  garage,  the  trucks  and 
passenger  cars  are  inspected  thor- 
oughly each  night  so  that  small  adjust- 
ments and  repairs  found  necessary  may 
be  attended  to  before  they  have  become 
serious  and  resulted  in  other  damage  and 
breakage  cosfng  several  times  as  much 
to  repair  as  if  the  trouble  were  taken  in 
"hand  as  soon  as  discovered.  However, 
practically  all  of  the  trucks  and  passen- 
ger cars  are  given  a  thorough  overhaul- 
ing once  a  year.  This  work  is  usually 
done  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
awning  and  roofing  business  is  at  its 
slackest  period.  After  the  repair  work 
has  been  done,  each  of  the  truck  and  pas- 
senger cars  is  newly  painted  and  made 
ready  for  the  business  season,  usually 
starting  about  the  middle  of  March. 
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Aside  from  the  advertising  value  of  the 
service  which  the  company's  trucks  ren- 
der the  company  believes  in  securing  the 
greatest  amount  of  advertising  value  and 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  painting  all  of 
its  vehicles,  including  trucl^s  and  passen- 
ger cars,  in  the  same  color.  Each  of  the 
company's  vehicles  is  painted  a  distinc- 
tive gray  with  gold  leaf  lettering  so  that 
when  a  pedestrian  sees  a  truck  of  that 
color  with  gold  lettering  he  may  almost 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  one  of  the 
Cleveland-Akron  company's  fleet.  As  a 
result,  the  trucks  have  become  almost  as 
well  known  throughout  the  territory  sur- 
rounding Cleveland  as  the  city  from 
which  they  are  operated. 

Awning  and  roofing  salesmen  cover  the 
entire  territory  in  which  deliveries  are 
made  in  Ford  or  Buick  roadsters  or  tour- 
ing cars.  Each  man  has  his  particular 
route  mapped  out  for  him  daily  or  weekly, 
so  that  maximum  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained. When  a  request  comes  into  the 
Cleveland  office  for  an  estimate  on  awn- 
ing or  roofing  material,  the  salesman  is 
immediately  sent  out  on  the  job  with  his 
Ford  or  Buick  or  as  soon  after  the  order 
is  received  as  it  is  possible  for  the  com- 
pany to  notify  the  salesman  in  case  he 
is  out  of  Cleveland  on  a  trip  of  2  or  .^ 
days'  duration.  The  salesman  reaches 
the  prospect,  finds  his  needs,  gives  him 
an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  doing  the 
work  and  then  sends  the  order  into  the 
home  office. 

Trucks  Render  Quick  Service 
The  well-known  gray  truck  then  enters 
the  stage  to  play  its  important  part jn 
the  link  of  service  to  the  customer.  When 
the  truck  is  sent  out  it  is  carefully 
routed  for  the  trip  so  that  more  than  one 
customer  may  be  served  by  that  crew  of 
men  going  along  with  it  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.    The  truck  runs  directly  to  the 


customer's  house,  factory  or  to  the  point 
where  the  material  is  to  be  set  up.  Ihe 
final  destination  makes  no  difference,  for 
the  entire  equipment  is  on  the  truck  and 
a  crew  of  men  ready  to  go  to  work,  fin- 
ish the  job  and  hurry  on  to  the  next  cus- 
tomer or  back  to  the  factory,  as  the  case 

may  be.  ^^      j  • 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  drivers 
of  the  trucks  do  not  assist  in  putting  up 
awnings  or  applying  roofing  material, 
as  a  crew  of  two  specially-trained  men 
go  with  the  truck  for  that  particular 
purpose.  In  some  cases,  however,  where 
a  job  must  be  done  speedily,  the  driver 
may  assist  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Salesman  Trained  in  School 
The  work  of  the  special  setting-up 
crew  sent  with  the  truck  is  further  aided 
and  delays  eliminated  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  company's  salesmen  must  go 
through    a    special    salesmen's    traming 
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school  maintained  by  the  company  at  its 
Cleveland  plant  before  they  are  sent  out 
on  the  road  to  work.     As  a  result,  when 
they  reach  a  prospective  customer,  they 
are  well  qualified  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  material  necessary  and  estimate  on  the 
cost  of  doing  the  work.    The  school  is  for 
salesmen  only,  the  drivers  being  trained 
under  the  supervision  of  the  motor  truck 
superintendent   of   the    company    at   the 
time  when  they  are  hired. 
Trained  Drivers  Reduce  Maintenance  Cost 
In  the  early  days  soon  after  the  com- 
pany  had   purchased   its   first   trucks   it 
experienced   considerable   trouble   in    the 
maintenance    and    operation    of   the    ve- 
hicles.    This  trouble   was  due  partly  to 
inexperienced   drivers,  to   untrained  me- 
chanics and  to  some  extent  to  a  lack  ot 
mechanical  perfection  in  the  trucks  them- 
selves.   All  of  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  by   now,  however,  and  a  vei-y 
efficient  organization  of  drivers  and  me- 
chanics  welded    together,   with   a   result 
that  very  few  of  the  trucks  have  to  be 
laid   up   for   repairs   when   they   are   re- 
quired for  work  during  the  busy  season. 
While  all  trucks,  of  course,  need  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  repairs  and  adjustments 
just  like  any  other  form  of  machinery, 
this  work  is  done  during  the  slack  season 
in  the  winter  months.     Once  overhauled 
thoroughly,   it   is   only   seldom  that  any 
of  the  trucks  have  to  be  taken  into  the 
shop  for  anything  more  than  mmor  ad- 
justments. 

Pneumatics  Uiidergoing  Tests 
On  account  of  the  great  radius  of  de- 
livery served  and  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  covering  a  large  mileage  from 
either  Cleveland  or  from  the  two  sta- 
tions at  Akron  or  Youngstown,  the  com- 
pany during  the  past  year  has  experi- 
mented with  pneumatics  instead  of  usmg 
solid  tires  on  its  trucks  of  2-ton  ca- 
pacity On  the  White  IV^-tonners  38  by 
7  pneumatics  are  used  in  the  rear  On 
the  Packard  and  Pierce-Arrow  2-ton 
models,  40  by  8  pneumatics  are  employed 
both  front  and  rear.  While  the  use  of 
pneumatic  tires  on  trucks  of  2^0"  J^- 
pacity  has  not  been  carried  on  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  the  company  to  arrive  at 
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any  detinite  comparison  between  the  cost 
of  solid  or  pneumatic  equipment,  the 
pneumatics  have  enabled  the  vehicles  to 
cover  considerably  more  mileage  daily. 
It  aiso  seems  probable  that  the  repair 
costs  on  the  trucks  fitted  with  pneumatics 
will  be  less  than  was  the  case  when  they 
were  operated  entirely  on  solids.  The 
pneuniaiics  have  not  been  used  long 
enough  to  give  any  definite  line  on  the 
cost  per  mile  operated.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  cost  will  be  greater 
than  with  solids,  but  that  the  excess 
charge  for  tires  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  increased  daily  mileage  and  by  a 
greater  freedom  from  repairs. 

White  5-Tonners   Carry   Coal 

Aside  from  the  use  of  the  company's 
trucks  in  the  awnifig  and  roofing  busi- 
ness, several  of  the  5-ton  Whites  are  pro- 
vided with  dump  bodies  and  used  to  haul 
coal  from  the  company's  private  railroad 
sidings  to  the  factory.  The  haul  is  from 
1  to  2  miles,  depending  on  the  location 
of  the  switch  or  siding  onto  which  the 
coal  cars  are  placed. 

In  this  work,  too,  the  trucks  have  ren- 
dered an  efficient  service,  although  this 
time  to  the  company  itself  instead 
of  to  its  customers.  By  employing 
its  own  trucks  in  the  coal  haulage 
work,  the  company  is  assured  of  getting 
the  coal  to  its  plant  when  it  wants  it, 
provided  the  cars  have  been  placed  on 
the  switches.  Before  its  own  trucks  were 
used  in  that  work,  the  company  on  sev- 
eral occasions  ran  very  short  of  coal  be- 
cause one  of  the  coal  dealers  did  not  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  trucks  to  serve  all 
its  customers  with  equal  facility. 

All  of  the  trucks  up  to  those  of  2-ton 
capacity  are  fitted  with  an  express  type 
of  body  with  inclined  flareboards,  as  that 
type  of  body  has  been  found  most  suit- 
able for  both  the  awning  and  roofing 
work.  The  body  is  not  provided  with  any 
permanent  top,  tarpaulins  being  used  to 
cover  the  load  in  stormy  weather.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  a  crew  of  two  men  is 
generally  sent  out  with  each  truck, 
specially  wide  cabs  have  been  provided 
to  seat  three  men.     Furthermore,  all  of 


A   White  5-tonner  equipped  with   a   dump   body  and   employed  to   haul  coal  from  various 
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the  cabs  have  been  provided  with  remov- 
able storm  curtains  to  protect  the  driver 
and  the  working  crew  during  the  winter 
months  while  the  trucks  are  in  operation. 
Some  of  the  largest  trucks  are  fitted  with 
built-in  windshields  and  furnished  with 
side  curtains  that  completely  enclose  the 
driver  and  the  working  crew  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  smaller  vehicles. 

Electric   Lights  on  2-Tonners 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  illustration  of 
the  2-ton  Pierce-Arrow  mounted  on  pneu- 
matic tires  at  the  bottom  of  page  8,  the 
use  of  pneumatics  has  permitted  the  fit- 
ting of  electric  instead  of  oil  headlights. 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  trucks  are  out  after  dark  by 
reason  of  having  to  cover  such  a  large 
territory,  the  employment  of  suitable 
lights  has  been  found  necessary  and  elec- 
tric searchlights  mounted  on  one  side  of 
the  built-in  windshield  have  been  provided 
on  some  of  the  3-  and  5-ton  trucks.  A 
Packard  ;5-tonner  with  such  a  search- 
light is  shown  on  page  7. 


Another  piece  of  ad- 
vertising or  sales 
matter  in  which  the 
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Aside  from  all  of  the  work  previously 
mentioned  as  being  done  by  the  com- 
pany's trucks,  there  is  still  another  serv- 
ice which  they  perform,  and  that  is  the 
haulage  of  raw  products  from  the  various 
freight  stations  in  Cleveland  to  the  com- 
pany's plant,  where  they  are  turned  into 
manufactured  articles  ready  to  be  sold 
to  the  company's  customers.  The  trucks 
generally  used  in  that  work  are  provided 
with  a  platform  body  furnished  with  re- 
movable side  stake  panels  which  may  be 
taken  out  for  quick  loading  and  un- 
loading. 

A  good  example  of  the  equipment  car- 
ried on  the  trucks  used  in  the  awning 
and  roofing  work  may  be  had  from 
the  illustration  of  the  2-ton  Packard 
mounted  on  pneumatic  tires  all  around 
and  shown  on  page  5.  Ladders,  which  are 
a  necessary  adjunct  in  most  roofing  and 
awning  work,  are  carried  directly  over 
the  body  flareboards  on  one  side  and  held 
in  place  by  straps  around  two  special 
posts  erected  at  the  front  and  rear  end 
of  the  body  on  one  side.  The  ladders  are 
almost  as  long-  as  the  complete  overall 
length  of  the  chassis  and  body  and  there- 
fore extend  forward  of  the  truck  wind- 
shield along  the  side  of  the  cab  to  a  point 
almost  even  with  the  front  truck  bumpers. 

CLEAN    BAY    STATE    LICENSES 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  April  16— Motor 
truck  drivers  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  their  number  plates  to  be 
covered  with  dirt  and  not  be  legible,  and 
who  are  also  not  paying  attention  to  the 
headlight  law,  are  in  for  a  surprise  at 
the  hands  of  the  Massachusetts  High- 
way Commission.  Last  week  inspectors 
were  sent  out  on  the  roads  and  a  num- 
ber of  drivers  were  put  in  court  and 
fined  for  one  or  both  of  these  practices. 
And  their  names  were  taken  and  a  warn- 
ing given  that  if  caught  again  they  will 
lose  their  licenses.  It  is  not-  at  all  un- 
common to  see  trucks  driving  after  dark 
in  many  places  with  no  lights  at  all,  or 
only  the  two  small  ones.  And  on  many 
vehicles  the  number  plate  cannot  be  seen 
because  of  its  position. 
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Maintaining  Overland  Haul  Prices 


FROM  many  quarters  come  complaints  that 
motor  truck  operators  engaged  in  overland 
haulage  are  cutting  prices.  This  habit  has  grown 
up  as  a  result  of  intensified  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
turn loads  on  every  trip  possible.  Of  course,  every 
truck  owner  engaged  in  overland  haulage  work 
should  carry  return  loads — but  at  a  fair  price — 
and  not  a  ridiculously  low  figure  merely  to  make 
the  earning  on  the  return  run  more  than  nothing. 

While  at  first  thought,  it  might  seem  wise  for 
a  truck  owner  to  accept  a  return  load  at  half  or 
one-quarter  of  the  price  for  carrying  the  outbound 
load,  this  cour.se  will  in  the  long  run  be  very  detri- 
mental to  that  truck  operator  and  to  every  other 
covering  the  same  territory. 

Once  a  shipper  receives  a  cut  rate,  he  will  de- 
mand the  same  rate  from  all  the  truckmen  with 
whom  he  is  doing  business.  This  will  result  in 
continued  arguments  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
any    price    given,    no    matter    whether    the    price 


quoted  insures  the  truck  owner  of  his  reasonable 
profit  or  not.  When  this  condition  exists,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  all  truck  owners  in  the  work  to  get 
a  fair  price  to  insure  their  staying  in  business. 

One  argument  which  the  truck  owner  can  pre- 
sent with  telling  eff'ect  when  a  shipper  wants  a  cut 
rate  simply  because  the  truckman  happens  to  be 
returning  to  his  home  city  is  to  cite  the  case  of 
the  railroads  or  express  companies.  Does  any 
railroad  give  a  cut  rate  on  goods  moving  from  one 
city  to  another  simply  because  it  has  an  empty 
freight  car  going  in  the  same  direction?  Or  does 
any  express  company  give  a  cut  rate  on  a  package 
delivered  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another,  simply 
because  it  has  a  wagon  or  motor  truck  going  in  the 
same  general  direction?  Why,  then,  should  a 
motor  truck  operator,  who  sells  nothing  but  trans- 
portation as  a  business,  be  asked  to  give  a  cut 
rate  simply  because  he  would  otherwise  return 
home  empty? 


Pneumatics  May  Revolutionize  Truck  Design 


THE  great  increase  in  the  use  of  giant  pneumatic 
tires  on  trucks  of  2  tons  capacity  and  over  may 
eventually  result  in  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
design  of  truck  chassis  intended  to  be  employed 
with  such  tires  instead  of  solids.  It  seems  appar- 
ent that  a  great  I'eduction  in  weight  can  be  secured 
due  to  the  better  cushioning  effect  of  pneumatics 
as  compared  with  solids.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
little  has  been  done  along  this  line.  When  a  truck 
owner  wants  to  use  pneumatics  instead  of  solids, 
the  truck  maker  generally  furnishes  the  identical 
chassis  as  ordinarily  fitted  with  solids  and  tells 
the  owner  that  he  will  be  able  to  secure  greater 
speeds  with  the  same  degree  of  safety  as  when 
solids  are  used.     It  will   not   be  long  before  the 


truck  owner  will  be  dissatisfied  with  such  a  method 
and  demand  a  real  pneumatic-tired  chassis. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  running  large 
pneumatic-tired  trucks  overland  between  Akron 
and  Boston  for  two  years  seem  to  indicate  that 
an  ordinary  3-ton  chassis  designed  for  use  with 
solid  tires  can  safely  carry  5  tons  when  mounted 
on  pneumatics.  After  further  investigation,  it  is 
even  possible  that  several  hundred  additional 
pounds  may  be  shaved  off  the  .3-ton  chassis  weight 
when  used  to  carry  5  tons  on  pneumatics.  It  is 
also  evident  that  engines  of  greater  power  must  be 
installed  in  order  to  permit  the  greater  speeds 
made  possible  b.\-  the  use  of  pneumatics  to  be 
secured. 


Value  of  Stockyard  Unloading  Facilities 


THE  value  of  proper  stockyard  loading  and  un- 
loading facilities  is  not  so  much  a  benefit  to 
the  stockyards  company  installing  them  as  it  is 
to  the  truckmen  hauling  to  and  from  those  yards. 
Intelligently-worked  out  loading  and  unloading 
platforms  once  installed  at  one  yard  will  be  copied 
l)v  other  vards. 


This  will  result  in  better  conditions  all  around 
and  permit  the  truckmen  to  deliver  and  take  away 
more  stock  and  thereby  increase  their  earning 
capacity.  While  there  is  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  stockyards,  thei'e  are  several  thousand 
truckmen  hauling  to  those  yards  and  it  is  these 
truckmen  who  will  benefit  most. 
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Trucks  Increased  Output  of  Nevada  Ore  Mines 

Soldiers  at  Front  Did  No  Nobler  Work  Than  Truck  Drivers 


0\E  of  the  largest  deposits  of  man- 
ganese ore  yet  located  in  the  United 
States  is  about  17  miles  from  Las  Vegas. 
Nev.  The  Government  was  sorely  in  need 
of  manganese  during  the  war  and  the 
motor  truck  helped  to  overcome  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation, in  order  that  these  mines  could  be 
worked.  Were  it  not  for  the  trucks  keep- 
ing the  mines  in  contact  with  freight  cars 
always  waiting  at  Las  Vegas,  the  ore  de- 
posit would  have  been  no  more  valuable 
to  this  country  in  war  time  than  it  was 
to  the  enemy.  But  the  trucks  did  the 
job,  a  fleet  of  twelve  and  trailers  being 
employed  constantly,  as  the  mines  are 
operated  incessantly,  and  if  the  War  In- 
dustries Committee  cared  to  investigate 
further  the  question  of  truck  utility,  a 
visit  to  Las  Vegas  certainly  would  be  im- 
pressive. 

The  ore  deposit  was  discovered  last 
year  and  operation  of  the  mines  began 
in  Xovember.  About  200  tons  of  ore  are 
now  removed  daily  and  before  long  this 
supply  will  be  more  than  doubled.  Las 
Vegas  is  a  desert  tovin  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  work  throe  shifts  of  men.  Con- 
sequently, labor  difficulties  are  added  to 
those  of  transportation.  During  day- 
light hours  it  is  excessively  hot  above 
ground  and  at  night  it  is  chilling  cold. 
The  road  between  the  mines  and  the  rail- 
road is  terrible  and  soldiers  at  the  front 
did  no  nobler  work  than  did  these  desert 
truck  drivers. 

Manganese  ore  is  oily  and  almost  as 
black  as  coal.  It  attracts  and  absorbs 
heat  so  that  when  the  trucks  reach  the 
cars  after  the  trip  from  the  mines  the 
vehicles  and  their  loads  are  hot  to  the 
touch.  In  winter,  water  in  a  pail  set  on  the 
desert  sand  will  be  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  ice,  but  if  set  on  a  block  of  man- 
ganese the  water  becomes  tepid.  Labor- 
ers handling  the  ore  become  so  begrimed 
they  are  almost  unrecognizable.  They 
demand  a  high  scale  of  wages  and  get  it. 
as  the  country  must  have  the  manganese 
to  harden  and  toughen  iron  and  steel, 
and  during  the  war  the  hardest  and 
toughest  iron  and  steel  possible  to  obtain 
were  needed  as  they  never  were  before. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  mines 
have  not  been  abandoned,  since  manga- 
nese ore  is  .still  required  for  various 
forms  of  steel  used  in  industrial  as  well 
as  war  work.  Neither  have  the  trucks 
been  taken  off  their  task,  for  during  the 
time  of  war  stress  they  proved  conclu- 
sively to  be  the  only  means  of  speeding 
up  the  mine  production.  Notwithstand- 
ing t^e  rigors  of  the  service,  the  trucks 
performed  admirably  well.  Their  effi- 
ciency was  increased  by  rapid  loading 
and  unloading.  At  the  mine  end  giant 
overhead  hoppers,  such  as  are  generally 
used  by  contractors  in  excavation  work, 
were  employed  and  fitted  with  chutes  by 
means    of    which    the    ore    was    directly 


loaded  into  the  truck  bodies  by  gravity. 
One  of  the  hoppers  and  a  truck  in  the 
act  of  being  loaded  are  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  this  page. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  ore  is  received 
from  the  mines  in  large  chunks,  which 
makes  necessary  the  use  of  sideboards 
on  top  of  the  regular  truck  body  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  carry  its  full  rated  ca- 
pacity load.  The  excessively  hot  weather 
during  the  mid-day  houi-s  on  the  run 
across  the  desert  to  Las  Vegas  made  it 
necessary  for  each  of  the  truck  drivers  to 
provide  himself  with  .some  form  of  top 
in  order  to  shade  him  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  passenger  car  type 
of  top  was  employed  in  most  cases,  as 
shown   in   the  accompanying  illustration. 


Due  to  the  fact  that  the  trucks  were 
operated  day  and  night  during  the  height 
of  the  war  work,  each  of  the  trucks  was 
furni.shed  with  a  large  searchlight 
mounted  on  the  dash  to  illuminate  the 
unlighted  road  across  the  desert  and 
thereby  prevent  disastrous  collisions. 

While  the  drivers  of  this  ore  fleet  of 
trucks  did  not  have  to  dodge  bursting 
German  shells,  as  did  some  of  our  Motor 
Transport  Corps  drivers  abroad,  they 
did  just  as  noble  a  work  as  the  men  over- 
seas. The  ore  truck  drivers  were  be- 
grimed from  head  to  foot  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the  most  radical  changes  in  tem- 
perature, from  the  sweltering  heat  of  the 
noon-day  houi-s  to  the  shivering  cold  of 
the  average  Nevada  night. 


One  of  the  big  b-ton  HVu/r.s  (/rim/  loaded  ivUh.  the  hot  manyaiuse  u/t  direct 
from  overhead  hoppers,  out  on  the  desert,  17  viilef:  from  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
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More  Millions  Voted  for 
1919  Roads 

2  Millions  of  New  Construction 
Ordered  in  Pennsylvania 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  23— 
Funds  to  the  amount  of  $266,750,000 
are  available  for  use  between  now  and 
1921  for  State  roads,  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  Department  of  Labor. 
For  the  present  fiscal  year  there  is 
available  $77,600,000,  but  this  amount 
obtainable  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  1919  is  small  compared  with 
the  appropriations  involved  in  plans 
now  being  carried  forward  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  since  projects  in  eighteen 
states  total  $755,000,000.  These  figures 
give  promise  of  great  industrial  expan- 
sion. 

For  the  week  ended  April  12  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  alone  ordered  highway 
construction  totaling  $2,034,378,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  This  is  the 
largest  amount  of  road  work  contracted 
for  in  any  1  week  by  any  state  and  is 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  great 
amount  of  highway  construction  that 
is  anticipated  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  Federal  Government  under  the 
Federal  Aid  Road  Act  will  pay  $911,407 
of  the  Pennsylvania  contracts.  A  bond 
issue  of  $50,000,000  for  road  building 
was  recently  authorized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Great  Britain  will  spend  about  the 
same  amount  that  Pennsylvania  has 
decided  to  use  in  road  building,  about 
$50,000,000.  There  is  much  opposition 
to  the  English  Government  plan  to 
create  a  new  ministry  which  will  have 
charge  of  all  systems  of  communication 
in  the  country — roads,  railways  and 
canals — because  it  is  feared  that  the 
minister-elect.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  who 
has  been  identified  with  railways,  will 
discriminate  in  their  favor.  The 
scheme  of  laying  2000  miles  of  light 
railways  called  agrails,  also  is  not  in 
favor,  as  it  is  believed  that  this  sys- 
tem will  be  detrimental  to  the  motor 
transport  service. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  English- 
men, who  confidently  look  forward  to 
such  rapid  development  of  the  motor- 
transport  service  that  freighting  will 
become  much  cheaper  than  it  is  under 
pre.sent  conditions,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  should  seriously  look 
toward  the  future  when  railway  freight 
transportation  will  be  largely  supple- 
mented by  the  use  of  the  great  number 
of  trucks. 

MICHIGAN  MAY  RAISE  TRUCK  FEES 

LANSING,  MICH.,  April  19— Truck 
fees  in  the  State  of  Michigan  may  be 
boosted  by  the  State  Legislature  from  15 
to  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  trucks 
in  addition  to  an  increased  tax  on  truck 
horsepower  of  from  15  to  25  cents. 

The  license  increase  is  embodied  in  a 
substitute  measure  for  the  Evans  bill. 
The  original  Evans  bill   would  have  re- 


quired all  county  treasurers  to  be  sub- 
ugents  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  it 
is  claimed  in  many  counties  that  sub- 
agents  are  unnecessary.  As  amended,  the 
license  law  gives  the  Secretary  of  State 
right  to  send  his  employees  into  the 
counties  to  handle  the  license  work. 

In  addition  to  an  increase  in  the  license 
cost  of  trucks,  a  straight  tax  of  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  is  provided  for  all  trail- 
ers. It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  from 
the  increased  tax  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $800,000  per  year.  The  bill, 
it  is  said,  will  meet  with  little  opposition 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

PROPOSE   TRUCK   AND   TRACTOR 
LEGISLATION    IN    NEBRASKA 

OMAHA,  NEB.,  April  25— Two  bills 
passed  by  the  session  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature,  just  closed,  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  use  of  mo- 
tor trucks  and  tractors  in  this  state. 

House  Bill  No.  85  provides  that  no 
truck  or  tractor  shall  be  sold  in  Nebraska 
until  a  sample  model  has  been  tested  by 
three  competent  engineers  of  the  State 
University  at  Lincoln,  who  shall  report 
to  the  State  Railway  Commission.  The 
commission  will  compare  this  report  with 
the  specifications  and  claims  of  the 
manufacturer  or  agent  as  set  forth  in 
advertisements  or  sales  arguments,  and 
shall  deny  permit  for  sale  if  these  speci- 
fications or  claims  shall  be  found  to  be 
false  in  any  way.  • 

The  ruling  of  the  Railway  Commission 
shall  apply  only  to  the  particular  make 
of  vehicle  under  consideration,  and  not 
to  the  whole  line  or  any  other  product  of 
the  company  which  manufactures  other 
vehicles  which  do  meet  specifications  and 
claims. 

The  commission  is  also  given  power 
to  deny  sales  permit  for  any  truck  or 
tractor  on  complaint  of  any  two  bona  fide 
customers,  properly  substantiated  that 
an  adequate  service  station,  with  full 
supply  of  parts,  is  not  maintained  with- 
in the  state.  The  law  becomes  effective 
July  15. 

The  second  bill.  Senate  File  No.  86, 
declares  the  sale,  trade  or  disposition  of 
any  truck  or  tractor  void  unless  the  nec- 
essary supplies  and  repairs  are  carried 
at  some  point  within  the  state,  being 
very  similar  to  the  first  measure.  It 
differs  in  voiding  the  sale  after  consum- 
mation as  against  forbidding  sale  before- 
hand.  This  law  is  effective  July  18. 


Coming  Events 

Mav  ■'1  N>w       Vork       City.       Monthly 

■    "    ■'  MettiiiK     of     Motor     Truck. 

As«n.  of  America.  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America, 
247  West  r)4th   Street. 

May  10-17 Bristol.      Va.-Tenn..      Great 

Southern    Automotive    Show. 

May  20-2 1 Quebec.      Can.,      Good     Road.s 

Conjrress. 

Sent   22-24.... Philadelphia,         Ta..         Annual 

"^  Convention         of        National 

Assn.      of     P  u  r  c  h  a  s  i  n  s 

Agents,     Bellevue     Stratford 

Hotel. 

May  1-3 Bloomington.    111..    Truck    and 

Tractor  Show.  Court  House 
Square. 


720  Bodies  Favor  the 
Townsend  Measure 

Create  Highway  Commission  to 
Control  Road  Building 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C,    April    18— 
More    than    720    organizations     in    the 
United  States  have  endorsed  the  Town- 
send  bill  which  provides   for  a   Federal 
highway  commission  to  control  highways 
and  highway  construction,  according  to 
the    report    of    the    Highway    Industries 
Assn.     The  organizations  include: 
393  commercial  organizations; 
27  national  trade  organizations; 
31  state  trade  organizations; 
72  rotary  clubs; 

37  state  and  county  good  roads  organ- 
izations; 

62  travelers'  associations ; 
75  united  commercial  travelers; 
12  kiwanis  clubs; 

10  transcontinental  highway  associa- 
tions. 

Of  these  238  have  been  appointed  good 
roads  committees  to  co-operate  with  the 
Highway  Industries  Assn.  Committees 
are  being  appointed  by  the  balance. 

The  Highways  Industries  Assn.  has 
received  365  acceptances  of  membership 
for  the  Federal  highway  council  which 
is  being  formed  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
for  the  national  highway  development. 
Sixty-four  state  highway  commissioners 
and  engineers,  representing  forty  states, 
and  301  prominent  men,  have  signified 
their  intention  to   aid. 

REO  TRUCKS  FOR  CANADIAN  M.  P. 

LANSING,  April  24— Seven  Reo  motor 
trucks  will  go  into  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness, having  been  purchased  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Mounted  Police.  The  machines 
are  to  be  used  in  carrying  supplies  to 
isolated  outposts. 

TRUCKS  AS   RAIL   FEEDERS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  28— Con- 
gressman John  J.  Esch  of  Wisconsin,  who 
is  slated  to  be  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
when  Congress  next  convenes,  is  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  motor  truck  lines  as  feeders 
to  the  railroads.  As  a  result  he  expects 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce when  it  next  convenes.  At  this 
time  the  question  of  what  will  be  done 
with  the  railroads  will  be  discussed.  Mr. 
Esch  believes  that  the  motor  truck  route 
might  be  treated,  when  established  and 
when  the  population  and  volume  of  traf- 
fic warrant,  just  as  feeders  or  short  line 
railroads  are  treated,  giving  the  motor 
truck  line  a  division  of  the  through  rate, 
also  applying  the  through  bill  of  lading 
to  traffic  originating  on  the  motor  truck 
route  to  be  transported  by  trunk  line  to 
destination  or  applying  it  in  reverse  order 
on  traffic  originating  on  trunk  lines  to 
he  delivered  to  destination  on  the  truck 
line. 
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Will  Build  Highway  to 
Honor  Pershing 

Dept.    of    Labor    Has    Taken 
Charge  of  the  Work 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  18— 
The  Department  of  Labor  plans  to  con- 
struct a  highway  to  be  known  as  the 
Pershing  Highway  across  the  continent 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
touching  various  places  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces.  A  tem- 
porary association  has  been  formed  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  believed  all  the 
states  will  co-operate.  X  .preliminary 
meeting  was  held  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  approval  of  Congress  will  be  nec- 
essary, and  appropriations  must  be 
made  by  Congress.  Nearly  800  road 
projects  have  been  approved  in  vari- 
ous states,  and  $21,000,000  is  now  avail- 
able for  state  roads,  according  to  the 
Federal  Road  Aid  Act  by  which  the 
Government  allows  the  individual  states 
as  large  an  amount  as  the  states  them- 
selves appropriate  for  road  construc- 
tion. 

Nebraska  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
Pershing  idea  and  also  has  thirteen 
road  projects  of  388  miles  that  have 
been  approved  at  a  cost  of  $809,401.43, 
of  which  $320,206.66  will  be  from  the 
Federal  funds.  New  York  State  has 
received  Federal  approval  for  thirteen 
projects  of  61  miles  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
201,8.50,  and  California  has  had  approved 
six  projects  covering  96  miles  at  a  cost 
of  $1,290,613.84. 

NEW  ST.  LOUIS  TRUCK  LINE 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  April  12— A  new 
motor  truck  deliverj'  service  has  been  es- 
tablished between  St.  Louis,  St.  Charle.'!, 
St.  Peters  and  O'Fallon,  Mo.,  known  as 
the  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles,  St.  Peters  and 
O'Fallon  Express  Co.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  E.  F.  Humphrey  and  L.  B. 
White,  who  have  been  previously  in  a 
similar  lousiness. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  com- 
pany to  open  a  general  garage  in  O'Fal- 
lon, the  terminus  of  the  line,  and  to  ar- 
range for  return  loads  along  the  different 
routes  between  the  points  mentioned. 

TRUCKS  FOR  CANADIAN  FARMERS 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  April  20— The 
rapidly  growing  motor  truck  market  of 
Western  Canada  is  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  practically  all  the  important  mo- 
tor truck  factories.  New  firms  to  handle 
n-otor  trucks  exclusively  are  opening 
their  doors  in  Winnipeg  and  others  are 
planning  entry,  while  many  of  the  old- 
established  passenger  car  firms  which  in 
the  past  confined  their  efforts  to  cars 
are  now  adding  motor  trucks.  It  would 
therefore  look  as  though  exclusive  truck 
dealers  will  spring  up  in  Winnipeg  as 
automobile  dealers  sprang  up  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Most  of  the  established  dis- 
tributers here  handle  trucks  of  the  same 
make  as  their  passenger  cars,  and  manu- 
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facturers'  representatives  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  link  up  with  a  going  concern 
that  has  had  experience  in  truck  sales- 
manship and  distribution.  With  the 
amount  of  work  promised  on  Manitoba 
market  roads  this  summer  the  farmer 
will  be  more  than  ever  interested  in  mo- 
tor trucks  for  hauling  farm  products, 
and  the  project  of  Rural  Motor  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  if  carried  out  with  success 
this  summer — which  seems  quite  prob- 
able— will  serve  better  than  any  other 
agency  possible  to  convince  farmers  that 
motor  haulage  is  not  only  feasible,  but 
profitable. 


TRUCKS  DELIVER  xMAlL 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  April  22— Truck  de- 
livery of  mail  between  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, coming  about  as  a  result  of  sug- 
gestions made  to  the  Postmaster  General 
at  Washington  by  Colin  M.  Selph,  Post- 
master at  St.  Louis.  The  new  motor  de- 
livery of  the  mail  eliminates  the  delay 
hitherto  encountered  in  rail  delivery 
through  the  slow  movement  of  trains  in 
the  local  switching  district. 

The  trucks  make  six  trips  daily  be- 
tween the  two  cties.  Mail  arriving  at 
East  St.  Louis  from  the  east  by  rail  is 
loaded  upon  trucks  and  immediately  dis- 
patched to  St.  Louis.  Mail  arriving  in 
St.  Louis  from  western  points  is  similarly 
delivered  to  East  St.  Louis. 

MAY  USE  FILMS  FOR  HIGHWAY 
DEVELOPMENT 

WASHINGTON,  April  16— Motion  pic- 
tures will  be  used  extensively  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Government  through 
the  Visual  Instruction  Section  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  further 
highways  construction,  highways  safety 
and  other  matters  of  national  interest. 
The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  requested  to  secure 
films  from  the  manufacturers  and  furnish 
them  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  this  work.  Lists  of  the  films  on  hand 
will  be  compiled  in  the  near  future.  Dis- 
tribution of  the  films,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  made  through  various  university  ex- 
tension divisions  and  other  organizations, 
such  as  boards  of  education  in  the  vari- 
ous states  and  communities.  Films  will 
be  distributed  free  by  the  Government. 
Motion  picture  machines  are  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  individual  community, 
which  may,  if  necessary,  arrange  series 
of  benefit  programs  in  order  to  raise 
necessary  funds. 
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TRUCK    ASSN.    FOR   TORONTO 


TORONTO,  ONT.,  April  20— A  meet- 
ing of  truck  owners  will  be  held  very 
shortly  in  Toronto.  Many  truck  owners 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  present  at  the 
meeting  and  it  is  the  intention  at  this 
gathering  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
forming  an  association  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  truck  owners  and  operators  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  outlying  districts. 
If  it  is  decided  to  go  ahead  with  this 
proposition,  officers  will  be  elected  and  a 
strong  combination  formed. 
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Deadlock  Over  Mass. 
Truck  Fees 

Road   Commissioners,  Owners 
and  Dealers  Cannot  Agree 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  April  26— There  is 
a  deadlock  over  the  fees  for  nwtor 
trucks  which  the  Highway  Commission 
is  trying  to  have  put  through  here.  The 
conference  between  the  representatives 
of  the  motor  organizations  and  the  legis- 
lative committee  with  the  Highway  Com- 
mission could  not  reach  a  decision,  and 
another  talk  will  be  held.  The  motor 
dealers  favor  doubling  the  fees,  the 
Highway  Commission  wants  more,  and 
the  truck  owncr.s  are  against  any  raise. 
Some  of  the  dealers  are  against  a  raise, 
too,  so  that  all  is  not  unanimous  among 
the  different  bodies. 


MICH.  PASSES  GOOD  ROADS  BILL 

DETROIT,  April  21— The  state  high- 
way department  is  preparing  to  spend 
from  $3,000,000  to  $.5,000,000  this  year  on 
roads.  The  favorable  vote  on  the  $50,- 
000,000  good  roads  issue  has  given  the 
legislature  new  lease  of  life.  To  carry 
out  the  good  roads  program  it  will  be 
neeessa'ry  to  call  an  extra  session  after 
May  7.  Attorney  General  Groesbeck  has 
held  the  road  bill  may  be  introduced  now 
and  left  in  abeyance  until  all  restrictions 
in  the  state  constitution  have  been  com- 
plied with.  Jackson  County  supervisors 
have  voted  to  issue  and  sell  $500,000 
worth  of  good  road  bonds  this  year,  same 
to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  The  program 
calls  for  the  construction  of  57.95  miles 
of  gravel  roads  at  between  a  cost  of 
$200,000  and  $250,000.  The  remainder  of 
the  program  will  be  outlined  later. 

REO   USES  TRUCK    LINES 

LANSING,  MICH.,  April  18— Reo  is 
about  to  establish  a  truck  line  between 
Lansing  and  Muskegon,  105  miles,  for 
quick  delivery  service  on  castings.  While 
the  roads  in  some  sections  of  this  route 
are  rather  poor,  the  company  will  use 
heavy  trucks,  owing  to  the  bulkiness  of 
the  material  and  the  body  room  offered 
by  the  larger  type  of  truck. 

That  company  has  been  forced  to 
prove  much  that  has  been  claimed  by  the 
highway  transportation  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  relative  to 
the  motor  truck  as  an  economical  solu- 
tion of  the  short  haul  express.  Owing  to 
a  shortage  of  malleable  castings  the 
company  has  been  compelled  to  estab- 
lish its  own  motor  express  between  this 
city  and  Albion. 

Minute  data  covering  everything  from 
oil,  tire  and  other  depreciation,  to  gas, 
drivers'  wages,  etc.,  are  being  kept  by 
the  transportation  officials,  and  a  saving 
of  $17  a  trip  has  been  shown.  Each 
truck  is  of  the  speed-wagon  type,  carry- 
ing an  average  load  of  2650  lb.  The  dis- 
tance to  Albion  is  41  miles.  Two  trips 
are  made  daily,  a  round  trip  consuming 
4  hr.  15  min. 
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4  Transport  Committee 
Is  Reorganized 

Five  Government  Departments 
Represented  in  New  Body 

WASHINGTON,  April  11  —  The 
Highways  Transport  Committee  of  the 
Cotrticil  of  National  Defense  has  been 
reorganized  so  as  to  include  direct  rep- 
resentation from  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  committee  as  reor- 
ganized comprises: 

John  S.  Cravens  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  chairman; 

James  I.  Blakslee,  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster  General; 

J.  M.  Goodell,  consulting  engineer. 
Office  of  Public  Roads; 

James  H.  Collins,  investigator  in 
Market  Survey,  Bureau  of  Markets; 

R.  S.  MacElwee,  second  assistant 
chief.  Bureau  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce ; 

Charles  W.  Reid,  executive  secretary; 
G.  B.   Clarkson. 

The  committee  will  be  assisted*  by  the 
Highways  Transport  Committee  Ad- 
visory   Board,    comprising: 

William  Phelps  Eno  of  Washington, 
D.  C; 

Prof.  Arthur  H.  Blanchard  of  New 
York; 

C.  A.  Musselman  of  Philadelphia; 
Raymond  Beck  of  Akron,  Ohio; 
John  T.  Stockton  of  Chicago. 
Special  co-operation  and  attention  is 
going    to    be    given    to    the    short    haul 
problem    as   connected    with   the    United 
States     Railroad     Administration     and 
rural    motor    express    as    related   to    in- 
terurban    electric    line    and    waterways 
traffic. 


PENN.  FURTHERS  FARMERS' 
TRUCK  EXPRESS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  April  24— 
Farmers'  meetings  are  being  held  in  the 
Pennsylvania  district,  also  portions  of 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey, 
to  arouse  interest  in  and  show  the  advan- 
tages of  the  farm-to-table  plan  of  de- 
livery of  the  National  Post  Office  De- 
partment. The  most  recent  meeting  was 
in  Middletown,  Del.,  at  which  E.  F.  Rob- 
erson,  rural  motor  agent,  and  Mark  J. 
MuUin,  assistant  superintendent  of  mails 
in  Philadelphia,  spoke,  presenting  argu- 
ments showing  how  the  use  of  the  parcel 
post  system  will  add  to  the  farmer's 
profits.  Commission  men  are  reported 
to  have  made  incursions  into  this  terri- 
tory to  head  off  the  Government's  plans. 
Mr.  Mullin  is  endeavoring  to  have  the 
farmers  pledge  their  coming  crops  to  the 
patrons  of  the  rural  parcel  post  system 
and  this  has  started  propaganda  fron^  the 
commission  men  to  offset  it. 

Debates  are  encouraged   at  the  farm- 


ers' meetings.  The  farmers  will  be 
asked  to  furnish  a  list  of  products  that 
will  be  available  during  the  summer  and, 
as  near  as  possible,  the  quantities.  A 
list  of  such  farmers  as  pledge  their  crops 
to  the  parcel  post  system  will  be  com- 
piled and  supplied  to  consumers.  In  this 
way,  and  aided  by  the  Government  mo- 
tor trucks,  the  Government  hopes  to  ad- 
just the  difficult  problem  of  distribution 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  for  both 
farmer  and  consumer.  Philadelphia 
commission  men,  instead  of  opposing  the 
plan,  are  co-operating,  but  the  commis- 
sion men  outsidfi  of  Philadelphia  and  in 
adjoining  states  seem  to  view  the  plan 
as  hostile  to  their  interests. 

SEIBERLING   HEADS    COMMITTEE 

AKRON,  OHIO,  April  28— F.  A. 
Seiberling,  president  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Assn.,  has  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  new  highways  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

GOODYEAR  SCHOOL  FOR  TIRE 
REPAIRS 

AKRON,  OHIO,  April  28— The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  conducting  a 
tire  repair  school  to  train  men  individ- 
ually in  this  class  of  work.  The  2-week 
course  includes  vulcanizing  and  instruc- 
tion on  the  makeup   of  tires   and  tubes. 

ANOTHER  TRUCK  FLEET  FOR  L.  I. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  April  28— Long 
Island  farmers  are  now  being  served  by 
the  Long  Island  Rural  Motor  Express 
Co.,  which  is  running  eight  Day-Elder 
trucks  over  three  routes,  known  as  the 
South  Shore  Route,  the  North  Shore 
Route  and  the  Suburban  Route.  For  the 
past  G  weeks  that  company  has  been 
transporting  flowers  from  the  green- 
houses on  the  south  shore  to  the  whole- 
sale flower  district  of  New  York  City. 
It  is  also  handling  ducks  from  towns 
along  the  shore  and  expects  to  be  equally 
busy  during  the  oyster  and  garden  prod- 
uce seasons.  Business  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  the  middle  of  summer  so  as  to 
warrant  the  running  of  a  fleet  of  from 
eighteen   to  twenty  trucks. 

When  summer  ari-ives  there  will  be 
considerable  business  in  hauling  ice 
cream  and  other  supplies  to  the  summer 
resorts  on  the  north  and  south  shores. 
J.  Kent  Wai-den,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company,  stat-js  that  the 
;?-ton  truck  with  a  2%-ton  trailer  is  the 
most  profitable   size   unit  for   operation. 


PENN.    GOOD    ROADS    ASSURED 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  "April  26— Gov- 
ernor Sproul  has  signed  the  bill  en- 
abling the  state  to  issue  the  $.iO,000,000 
in  bonds  for  the  improvement  of  Penn- 
sylvania's highways,  authorized  at  the 
election  last  fall.  The  Governor  is 
authorized  to  borrow  the  money  as  need- 
ed, the  bonds  to  bear  AVi  per  cent  inter- 
est and  not  to  run  more  than  30  years. 
They  are  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, the  proceeds  to  go  into  the  state 
bond  road  fund. 
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1,403  Trucks  Exported 
During  February 

An  Increase  of  496  Over  Janu- 
ary, Valued  at  $4,270,542 

1918                       Trucks  Value 

February    766  $1,317,638 

•Tanuao-'' 907  2,375,584 

February    1,403  4,270,542 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  28— 
February  truck  exports  numbered  1403. 
These  were  valued  at  $4,270,542,  as  com- 
pared with  907  trucks  exported  in  Jan- 
uary, valued  at  $2,375,584,  a  gain  in 
value  of  $1,894,958  and  an  increase  of 
496  in  number.  February  truck  exports 
in  1918  numbered  only  766  and  were 
valued  at  $1,962,797. 

Though  the  February  truck  exports 
are  practically  double  those  of  January, 
the  distribution  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
in  the  sense  that  many  countries  capable 
of  buying  motor  trucks  from  the  Amer- 
ican companies,  countries  which  have  in- 
dustries needing  up-to-date  road  trans- 
port, are  not  purchasing  regularly. 

For  the  time  being  our  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  in  bad  shape,  due, 
doubtless,  to  the  embargo  which  is  in 
foi-ce.  It  is  not  anticipated,  however, 
that  the  present  restrictions  will  be 
maintained  for  any  considerable  time 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  our  trucks  in 
Great  Britain. 

PHILA.  TRUCK  ASSN.  OUTING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  April  26— The 
Motor  Truck  Assn.  of  Philadelphia  will 
hold  its  annual  outing  on  June  21  at 
Kugler's  Mohican  Club,  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Automobile  Trade  Assn.,  the 
Automobile  Accessories  Business  Assn. 
and  the  Camden  Automobile  Trade  Assn. 

TRUCK  EXPRESS  FOR  TYRONE 

TYRONE,  PA.,  April  24— Business 
men  of  Tyrone  are  planning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  motor  express  route,  hav- 
ing Tyrone  as  the  terminal  and  cover- 
ing the  country  en  route  to  Huntingdon 
and  State  College.  The  rail  route  over 
this  tract  is  long  and  slow,  and  from  3 
to  4  days  are  consumed  in  the  actual  de- 
livery of  freight  and  express  by  steam 
line. 

With  a  motor  express  as  planned  de- 
liveries can  1 1  made  from  Tyrone  to  any 
point  on  the  route  in  less  than  half  a 
day.  The  elimination  of  the  Tyrone 
Transfer  Co.  has  made  the  local  freight 
movement  to  points  east  of  Tyrone 
toward  Huntingdon  one  of  the  slowest 
in  the  state,  although  the  distance  is 
only  20  miles.  With  the  motor  route 
established,  persons  from  outlying  points 
would  be  daily  shoppers  in  Tyrone,  and 
the  business  interests  of  this  place  fully 
appreciate  what  it  would  mean  in  in- 
creased profits. 

TRANSPORT  IN  PRODUCTION 
MT.  PLEASANT,  MICH.,  April  16— 
With  500  orders  for  trucks  on  its  books, 
the  Transport  Motor  Truck  Co.  has  com- 
menced production. 
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S.  A.  E.  Summer  Meeting 
at  Ottawa  Beach 

1000  Expected  to  Attend— To 
Be  Held  June  23  to  27 

NEW  YORK,  April  19— The  sumniei- 
nieetinsr  of  the  Society  of  Automotivi' 
Engineers  will  be  held  at  Ottawa  Beach. 
an  exclusive  summer  resort  on  the  east, 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  6  miles  fro]n 
Holland.  The  society  has  secured  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Ottawa  Beach  Hotel 
uTid  cottages  for  June  23-27.  Accommo- 
dation will  appro.ximate  1000  meml)ais 
and  guests.  The  standards  meeting  will 
lie  held  Monday,  June  23.  In  the  even- 
ing the  annual  business  meeting  will  take 
place  and  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  professional  sessions  will  oc- 
cupy the  program.  Two  half  days  will 
lie  given  to  recreation  and  sports. 

The  rule  which  barred  women  from 
attending  the  session  the  last  2  year.-; 
(luring  the  war  has  been  waived,  and 
members  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  their  families  and  combining  vaca 
lion  with  the  summer  meeting. 


l\\()-\\  AV    LOADS    FOK    NKBKASKA 
.MOTOR  TRUCKS 

OMAHA,  NEB.,  .4pril  27— A  Ship-by- 
Truck  Bureau  has  been  established  here 
by  the  Omaha  branch  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  The  company  will 
take  up  the  work  of  promoting  truck 
freighting  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
which  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce 
abandoned  when  a  return  loads  bureau 
proved  unprofitable  to  the  agent. 

W.  B.  .Alexander,  manager  for  the 
Firestone  branch  here,  will  take  charge 
of  the  work.  His  territory  covers  Ne- 
braska, South  Dakota,  western  Iowa. 
Wyoming  and  Colorado.  At  present 
virtually  all  trucking  in  Nebraska  is  on 
the  one-way  haul  plan,  and  is  handled 
liy  individuals.  The  new  venture  is  called 
the  establishment  of  a  clearing  house 
for  all  information  regarding  truck 
routes,  shippers  and  .schedules.  ^. 


FOUR  BEARING  COMPANIES 
CONSOLIDATE 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  .A,pril  17— The  S.- 
K.F.  Administrative  Co.,  which  was 
fornied  in  May,  1917,  to  consolidate  the 
interests  of  the  S.K.F.  Ball  Beanng  Co. 
and  the  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been 
consolidated  with  the  Atlas  Steel  Ball  Co. 
and  the  Hubbard  Machine  Co.,  into  a  new 
company  to  be  known  as  S.K.F.  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  The  .•^tlas  company  has  for 
some  time  been  controlled  by  the  S.K.F. 
Company. 

PHILADELPHIA    TRUCK    PARADE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  April  26— Two 
liundred  motor  tracks,  representing 
manufacturers  and  business  houses,  made 
a  special  "ship  by  motor  truck"  parade 
through  the  central  part  of  the  city  as 


a  demonstration  in  the  campaign  to  that 
end.  The  trucks  ranged  from  fast  de- 
livery vehicles  of  V2-ton  capacity  to  7-ton 
army  motor  trucks.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  the  Navy  Yard  band.  Each 
of  the  cars  was  decorated  with  Victory 
Loan  posters,  slogans,  American  flags 
and  bunting  in  the  national  colors. 

United  States  army,  navy  and  marine 
corps  transportation  services  were  rep- 
resented in  the  parade,  which  was  in 
divisions,  each  manufacturer  having  a 
separate  section.  Two  large  trucks  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of 
.•\kron,  Ohio,  just  in  from  Washington, 
participated. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  DEPT.  FOR  PA. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  April  16— A  de- 
partment of  motor  vehicles  is  provided 
for  by  a  bill  inti-oduced  into  the  senate 
by  Senator  Di.x  of  Philadelphia.  The 
measure  provides  for  a  commissioner  at 
$.5,000  a  year  and  a  deputy  commissioner 
at  $4,000.  It  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  in  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Erie,  Scranton  and  such  other 
cities  as  the  commissioner  may  deem  ad- 
visable. These  branches  would  be  in 
charge  of  an  agent  with  a  force  of  em- 
ployees found  adequate  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  department.  The  agent 
would  be  paid  by  fees,  with  a  minimum 
limit  of  $2,000  a  year.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  chief,  inspector  and  a  corps 
of  inspectors.  License  fees  for  passenger 
cars  would  remain  the  same  as  at  present, 
but  fees  for  trucks  would  be  increased. 
Car  speed  is  regulated. 

KANSAS    CITY    CO-OPERATIVE 
DELIVERY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  April  IG— The 
Merchants'  Delivery  Co.,  organized  by 
twenty  merchants  operating  millinery, 
ladies'  wear,  men's  furnishing,  clothing 
and  specialty  stores,  has  established  a 
service  wheieby  merchandise  will  be  de- 
livered to  various  parts  of  the  city  at  a 
standard  rate  for  the  members  of  the 
company.  The  city  has  been  divided  into 
zones. 

For  deliveries  in  zone  1,  which  covers 
about  4  miles  from  the  retail  district, 
the  rate  is  12  cents  per  package. 

Deliveries  in  zone  2,  which  covers  all 
territory  outside  of  zone  1  and  within 
the  city  limits,  a  charge  of  15  cents  per 
package  is  made. 

For  deliveries  outside  the  city  within  a 
7-miIe  radius  the  standard  rate  is  30 
cents. 

Instead  of  the  merchants  paying  in 
cash  or  by  check  they .  purchase  stamps 
of  12,  15  and  30-cent  values.  These  are 
attached  to  the  packages  as  they  are  pre- 
pared for  delivery.  The  stockholders  are 
former  patrons  of  the  Burgher  Package 
Delivery  Co.  of  the  same  city,  which  went 
into  bankruptcy  recently.  James  Burg- 
her, formerly  proprietor  of  the  delivery 
company,  is  the  manager  of  the  co-opera- 
tive concern.  The  Merchants'  company  is 
opei-ating  ten  light  delivery  Ford  trucks, 
two  1-ton  Fords  and  two  %-ton  Dodge 
trucks. 


Trucks  to  Carry  Fresh 
Bread  to  Farmers 

Also  Plan  to  Carry  Farmers' 
Wash  to  City  and  Back 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  April  19- 
Well  satisfield  with  the  operation  of  the 
motor  truck  parcel  post  system  from 
farm  to  consumer  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  James  Blakslee  is  investigating, 
with  a  view  of  using  the  motor  trucks 
owned  by  the  Government  to  send  out 
liread  and  laundry  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  upstate  distributing  centers  of 
produce  and  to  farmers.'  P'resh  bread,  for 
instance,  would  be  delivered  in  Lancaster 
an'd  vicinity  in  time  for  the  evening  meal. 
Many  farmers  would  be  glad  to  patronize 
the  Philadelphia  laundries.  The  finished 
work  could  be  delivered  in  good  time  and 
the  cost  is  only  1  cent  a  pound  on  all 
classes  of  goods  handled  by  the  Govern- 
ment trucks.  This  would  greatly  aid  in 
sdlving  the  return  loads  problem  for  the 
(idvernmcnt-owned  trucks. 

WAR    DEPARTMENT    EXI'LOSIVES 
FOR  NEW  ROADS 

WASHINGTON,  April  18— All  sur- 
plus TNT  and  other  e.xplosives  owned  by 
the  War  Department  and  which  can  be 
used  for  building  highways  and  other 
similar  works  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  A  por- 
tion of  the  explosives  will  be  used  for 
clearing  lands  if  the  soldiers'  settlement 
bill  is  passed  by  the  next  Congress  to 
allow  farm  lands  for  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers. 

NEW   RADIATOR  SERVICE 

DETROIT,  April  21— The  United  Mo- 
tors Service  Co.,  Inc.,  will  shortly  take 
over  all  service  work  in  conection  with 
the  Harrison  Radiator  Co.  The  Harrison 
Co.,  while  a  member  of  the  United  Mo- 
tors organization  for  some  time,  has  not 
been  included  in  the  United  Motors  Ser- 
vice work.  The  United  Motors  operates 
11  service  branches  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

TRUCKS  AND  AIRPLANES  TO 
CO-OPERATE 

WABASH,  IND.,  April  16— In  order 
to  expedite  the  shipment  of  repair  parts 
and  other  unusual  service, demands  to  dis- 
tributers and  service  stations  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  users 
of  Service  trucks  who  are  engaged  in 
overland  haulage,  the  Service  Motor 
Truck  Co.  has  made  arrangements  to 
make  such  shipments  by  airplane.  J.  P. 
Porter  will  be  chief  pilot,  and  his  as- 
sistants will  be  Harold  C.  Brooks  and 
V.  P.  Hollingsworth.  Oscar  Bricker  is 
in  charge  of  the  hangars  and  landing 
field.  -A.  44-acre  field  has  been  prepared 
exclusively  for  landing  and  the  construc- 
tion of  hangars  has  been  completed. 
Model  J-N-4  Curtiss  airplanes  will  be 
used. 
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How  Fleet  Owners  Can  Cut  Costs  of 
Garage  and  Service  Maintenance 


Portable  Devices  in  Repairsliop  Save  Time,  Money  and  Energy 

All  ivork  is  done  near  the  truck  instead  of  in  separate  parts  of  the  garage.  A  is  a  working  bench 
occupying  space  in  bettueen  two  columns  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  B  is  a  portable  workbench 
which  holds  all  of  the  necessary  tools  and  parts  for  a  unit  repair  job.  C  shows  how  the  welding  outfit  is 
carried.  D  is  a  sta7id  for  holding  the  engine  and  gearset.  E  shows  the  method  of  lifting  out  engines 
by  means  of  a  crane  and  a  pair  of  tongs  which  fit  into  the  port  holes  of  the  engine;  and  F  is  a  small 
stand  to  hold  the  crnnkcose  during  repairs 


THE  motor  truck  fleet  owner  operating  more  than 
five  trucks  and  maintaining  them  himself  can  ob- 
tain many  good  money-saving  ideas  from  the  truck 
manufacturer's  service  station  serving  the  small  fleet 
owner.  In  the  case  of  the  owner  of  one  or  two  trucks, 
the  truck  manufacturer's  service  station  in  most  cases 
will  enable  him  to  maintain  his  trucks  at  a  lower  cost 
per  year  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  the  necessary 
equipment  and  overhead  necessary  should  he  attempt  to 
do  the  work  himself. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  himself 
and  of  having  it  done  by  a  service  station  lessens  as  the 
number  of  trucks  maintained  increases.  As  the  owner's 
fleet  gets  to  be  over  five  trucks  in  number,  he  can  usually 
maintain  them  cheaper  himself  than  by  having  the  work 
done  outside,  unless  the  service  station  happens  to  be  in 
close  proximity  to  his  own  place  of  business  or  garage. 

Methods  Used  in  Truck  Service  Station 

The  truck  service  station  built  up  on  the  sole  idea  of 
giving  efficient  service  must  necessarily  employ  methods 
which  will  enable  such  service  to  be  done  economically. 
One  such  service  station  is  that  of  the  Autocar  Sales  & 
Service  Co.,  New  York  City.     The  methods  of  perform- 


ing service  work  by  that  company  are  described  herewith 
and  are  of  value  to  the  Autocar  fleet  owner  and  to  other 
fleet  owners  who  may  apply  the  same  ideas  to  the  solution 
01  their  own  maintenance  problems. 

Important  to  Cut  Labor  Costs 

In  all  truck  maintenance  work,  the  item  of  labor  is  a 
very  important  one,  so  that  the  fleet  owner  should  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  in  every  way  possible. 
In  the  case  of  the  Autocar  service  station,  v/hose  methods 
are  described  here,  this  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  various  portable  devices  of  ail  kinds  for  moving  tools 
and  engine  parts  from  the  trucks  to  the  benches  where 
the  work  is  done  and  back  again  from  the  benches  to  the 
truck.  The  cleaning  of  truck  parts  is  also  quite  a  prob- 
lem, but  one  which  has  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  the 
Autocar  service  station.  Then  again,  considerable  labor 
can  be  saved  in  filling  lubricating  tanks  by  some  me- 
chanical means  to  lift  the  barrels  off  the  floor.  It  is  also 
very  important  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  oil  during  the 
barrel-emptying  operation.  Both  of  these  conditions  have 
been  well  met  by  a  device  described  on  the  following 
pages. 

In  the  average  garage,  the  problem  of  utilizing  every 
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Save  the  Bench — Hammer  on  Lead 

Wear  and  tear  on  wooden  beiiclies  is 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  this  device 
during  any  pounding  or  hammering 
work.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  disc 
hollowed  out  in  the  center  to  form  a 
cup  to  hold  lead.  All  hammering  is 
done  on  the  lead  center 


bit  of  floor  space  is  also  important  and  has  been  well 
worked  out  by  the  Autocar  company  as  shown  in  one  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  In  engine  repair  work 
that  company  has  also  devised  a  portable  grinding  device 
for  truing  up  the  crankshaft  bearings. 

The  time  and  labor-saving  features  of  portable  de- 
vices used  in  garage  maintenance  are  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  each  day  to  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
fleet  owner.  At  the  New  York  Autocar  service  station, 
where  much  overhauling  is  done,  as  well  as  installation  of 
new  parts,  this  work  has  been  simplified  by  the  use  of 
portable  devices  that  can  be  quickly  rolled  around  to 
each  individual  piece  of  work.  For  instance,  a  truck 
comes  in  to  be  equipped  with  a  new  gearset.  Instead  of 
wasting  time  and  labor  in  going  back  apd  forth  between 
the  truck  and  the  spare  parts  department  for  the  needed 
part,  the  repairman  rolls  the  portable  repair  bench  up 
to  the  parts  department,  collects  everything  that  is  needed 
for  the  work,  rolls  the  bench  back  to  the  truck  and  re- 
mains there  until  the  work  is  finished. 

Portable  Parts  Bench 

This  bench  is  mounted  on  four  swivel-castor  wheels 
and  is  large  enough  to  carry  the  needed  parts  for  most 
any  installation.  It  is  4  ft.  square  on  the  top  and  about 
3  ft.  square  in  a  supporting  compartment  underneath. 
The  compartment  is  made  in  two  divisions,  and  holds 
tools,  parts,  etc. 

All  welding  work  is  done  near  the  truck  by  means  of  a 
ptortable  two-wheeled  truck  which  carries  two  oxygen 
tanks.  As  a  result,  no  time  is  wasted  in  carrying  the 
part  to  any  special  department  set  aside  for  this  work. 
This  department  may  be  dowTi  on  some  other  floor  or  may 
be  far  enough  away  to  cause  much  inconvenience  in 
carrying  the  parts. 

Following  out  this  idea  of  saving  steps  for  the  repair- 


A  Neat  Way  to  Save  Floor  Space 

This   bench  is  located  bettveen  columns  and  not 
only  occupies  space  that  would  othenvise  be  wasted 
but  saves  time  and  energy   by   bringing   the  re- 
pairman nearer  to  the  trucks 


EDGE  B0ARD5   TO   PREVENT 
,PA12T5    ROLLING   OFF 


-    Valuable  Time  Saved  by  This 
Portable  Bench 

Instead  of  runnning  back  and  forth  for  parts  and 

tools  during  a  parts  repair,  everything  needed  is 

carried  on  this  bench.    It  can  be  moved  around  to 

each  individual  job 
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EXHAUbT 


Parts  Dropped  Into  This  Vat  Are  Washed  in  Ten  Minutes 

All  oil  and  mud  collectiuu   will  come  off  the  parts  when  put  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  60  gal.  of  water 

and  16  lb.  of  soda.     The  mixture  is  heated  by  a  gas  bm-ner  of  the  Butisen  burner  type.     This  method  of 

cleaning  is  most  economical,  as  one  filling  of  the  tank  will  last  1  week 


man  and  keeping  him  steadily  on  the  job  without  being 
interrupted  by  needless  trips  back  and  forth  between  the 
truck  and  the  parts  department,  the  Autocar  company 
has  devised  a  plan  whereby  engines  can  be  quickly  taken 
out  and  repaired  and  new  ones  installed  in  their  places 
while  the  trucks  are  in  the  repair  shop.  Of  course,  this 
plan  is  more  applicable  to  a  service  station  where  a  num- 
ber of  engines  are  always  on  hand  for  installation,  but 
the  device  used  in  the  lifting  out  of  the  engine  and  the 
portable  stands  for  mounting  the  engine  are  of  much 
value  to  medium  or  large  fleet  owners  who  do  their  own 
repair  work. 

At  the  Autocar  company's  service  station  when  a 
truck  comes  in  for  a  new  engine  or  to  have  it  repaired, 
a  small  crane  is  rolled  up  to  the  vehicle,  the  chain  pulley 
is  lowered  to  the  engine,  and,  by  means  of  two  pairs  of 
tongs,  similar  to  ice  tongs,  it  is  lifted  and  swung  onto  a 
portable  stand.  These  tongs  fit  into  port  holes  on  either 
side  of  the  cylinders  and  are  bolted  to  either  end  of  a  2- 
ft.  steel  bar  which  is  held  at  its  center  on  the  chain 
pulley  by  means  of  a  hook.  The  stand  is  mounted  on 
four  swivel-castor  wheels  and  is  large  enough  to  hold 
both  the  engine  and  the  gearset.  The  construction  of  the 
stand  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  ordinary  table,  but  of 
heavier  material.-  The  space  under  the  upper  floorboard 
of  the.  stand  is  open  so  that  spare  parts  or  tools  can  be 
carried  on  another  platform  or  compartment  below.  The 
lower  division  supports  the  four  legs  of  the  engine  table. 
After  the  engine  is  taken  out  of  the  truck  and  mounted 
on  the  stand,  the  cylinders  can  be  taken  off,  etc.,  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  on  account  of  the  accessibility  of  the 
tools. 

Should  work  be  centered  on  the  crankcase  alone, 
a  special  portable  stand  has  been  built  which  will  con- 
veniently hold  that  part.  This  stand  consists  of  two 
wooden  horses  with  a  flat  top  wide  enough  to  hold  the 


crankcase.     The  four  legs  are  braced  at  the  bottom  by 
four  cross  beams. 

With  the  exception  of  carrying  truck  parts  to  be  cleaned 
or  washed  to  and  from  the  tank,  no  effort  is  needed  in  the 
washing  process.  Such  parts  as  the  brakes,  crankcase, 
etc.,  which  require  much  time  in  cleaning  by  hand,  are 
thoroughly  washed  in  from  10  to  15  minutes  in  the  tank 
devised  by  the  Autocar  company.  By  mixing  60  gal.  of 
water  and  16  lb.  of  soda  and  boiling  this  mixture,  it  is 
found  that  all  oil  and  mud  collection  on  the  parts  will 
come  off  in  the  above  time.  This  method  costs  little, 
as  one  filling  of  the  tank  will  last  for  one  week.  The 
water  is  heated  by  a  gas  burner  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
type,  running  through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
The  heat  is  regulated  on  the  outside  by  means  of  two 
air-lines  and  the  gas-pipe  cocks.  In  order  to  get  a 
proper  mixture  of  air  and  gas,  one  stream  of  air  mixes 
with  the  gas  before  the  other  is  used,  the  pipes  being 
arranged  so  that  one  air-line  comes  first,  the  gas  pipe 
next  and  the  second  air-line  last.  The  air  and  gas  are 
properly  mixed  by  the  time  they  reach  the  entrance  to 

Etnery  l'a])or  .Mways  Accessible 


This  stand  is  small 
enough  to  be  placed 
conveniently  on  the 
garage  floor.  It  con- 
sists of  the  two  up- 
rights and  two  rollers 
ujton  which  the  emery 
/xiper  is  mounted 
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No  Lifting  of  Oil  Barrels  by  This  Method  of  Filling  Tanks 

The  oil  hurreh  are  rolled  onto  the  track  when  lowered  to  the  floor.     The  track  is  carved  at  the  floor  end  so  that 

it  will  set  flat  to  enable  easy  mounting  of  the  barrel.    It  is  pivoted  at  the  edge  of  the  tank.     When  the  track  is 

raised  by  block  and  pulley,  the  barrel  is  set  in  motion,  rolling  down  over  the  tank  tops  by  gravity 


the  tank,  where  the  burner  is  lighted.  The  burner  pipe 
is  perforated  and  runs  through  another  pipe,  5  in.  in 
diameter.  The  pei  forations  allow  the  heat  to  escape 
through  to  the  larger  pipe  and  heat  the  surrounding 
water.  The  fumes  escape  through  a  T  at  the  end  of  the 
5-in.  pipe  and  How  through  two  pipes  at  either  end  of  it. 
These  pipes  double  back  in  the  tank  and  run  the  length 
i)f  the  tank  on  either  side.  From  these  pipes  the  fumes 
run  through  two  vertical  pipes  leading  up  through  the 
cleaning  solution  to  the  top  of  the  tank  on  either  side. 
The  heat  from  these  pipes  also  helps  in  bringing  the 
water  to  the  proper  temperature. 

Little  effort  is  needed  in  filling  the  oil  tanks.  The  bar- 
rels are  rolled  onto  a  track  which  is  lowered  to  the  fltKir 
by  means  of  a  block  and  pulley.     The  track  or  cradle  is 


curved  at  the  floor  end  to  sit  tlat  on  the  floor  so  that  the 
barrel  may  be  rolled  onto  it.  It  is  pivoted  at  the  edge  of 
the  oil  tank  where  it  is  supported.  When  the  track  is 
lifted,  momentum  is  given  the  barrel  on  the  curved  end 
of  the  track  and  it  rolls  of  its  own  accord  down  and  over 
the  tank  tops.  The  track  extends  over  four  tanks  and  is 
I  urved  at  the  other  end  to  retard  thie  barrel's  momentum 
alter  leaving  the  floor  end.  Each  tank  has  a  large  open- 
ing under  the  barrel  so  that  no  oil  is  wasted  by  splash- 
ing when  being  emptied. 

In  order  to  save  space  and  to  avoid  accident  to  the 
men  when  working,  the  Autocar  company  has  put  its 
repair  benches  out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  between  the 
steel  girder  columns.  This  not  only  saves  space  by 
allowing  the  trucks  to  be  hacked  nearer  the  walls,   but 


Truing  I'p  of  Bearings  hy  Hand  ()i)viate(l  hy  Portable  (irinder 

A  carborundum  wheel  has  been  mounted  with  an  electric   motor  in  such   a    way  as  to  permit  of  its  being  put  iv 

contact  with  the  crankshaft  bearings.     The  whole  device    is  portable   and  can   be   installed  on   any   lathe.     It   is 

mounted  on  a  movable  carriage  on  a  lathe  and  can  be  moved  forward,  backward  or  sideways 
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avoids  accidents  to  the  benches  and  men 
when  the  trucks  are  being  located.  Witli  the 
present  arrangement,  space  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted  on  account  of  it  not  being 
wide  enough  for  a  truck  to  occupy  is  being 
used  to  advantage  for  repair  benches  placed 
under  more  favorable  lighting  conditions. 
The  benches  are  about  3  ft.  wide  and  large 
enough  to  be  used  for  regular  repair  work. 
As  arranged,  the  bench  location  allows  work 
to  be  done  on  trucks  on  either  side.  An- 
other innovation  that  saves  wear  and  tear  on 
the  benches  is  a  cast-iron  disc,  sunk  in  the 
middle  to  form  a  pocket  to  hold  lead.  All 
hammering  is  done  on  this  device  instead  of 
on  the  bench  proper. 

Instead  of  truing  up  the  crankshaft 
bearings  by  hand,  a  carborundum  wheel 
has  been  mounted  with  an  electric  motor 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  its  being  put 
in  contact  with  the  crankshaft  bearings.  The 
whol  device  is  portable  and  can  be  instnlled 
in  any  lathe.  As  illustrated  on  page 
17.    the    device    is    mounted    on    a    movable 


SWITCHBCACD 


GEUEBATOD 


Method   of   running   generator 
off  the  gearset 


Generator  Gives  Extra  Lighting 
for  Night  Work 

This  electrical  outfit  is  mounted  back  of  the  driv- 
er's seat  of  the  Autocar  repair  truck  and  is  large 
enough  to  supply  power  for  twelve  lights.  It  is 
driven  off  the  gearset  and  operated  by  the  driver 
by  means  of  a  convenient  lever  on  the  side  of  the 
truck.  Electric  lighting  is  available  on  both  sides 
of  the  truck,  the  sockets  being  attached  under  the 
middle  part  of  the  track  body 


Traveling  Repairsliop  Solves  Service 
Problems 

This  truck  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  most  any 
roadside  repair.  A  damaged  vehicle  w-ith  a  full  load 
of  perishable  goods  must  he  quickly  repaired  so  as 
to  enable  delivery  of  its  load.  With  the  use  of  one 
of  these  repair  trucks,  a  damaged  vehicle  may  be 
repaired  on  the  spot,  either  through  the  installation 
of  new  parts  or  engine,  or  it  may  be  lifted  on  to  the 
crane  and  hauled  back  to  the  garage.  Space  has  been 
set  aside  in  the  truck  to  carry  a  complete  set  of 
tools,  vise,  towing  chain,  nuts,  bolts  and  small  parts 

carriage  on  a  lathe  and  can  be  moved  forward,  back- 
ward or  sideways.  A  110-volt  motor  of  1.5  hp.  is  used. 
Its  speed  is  1500  r.p.m.    The  device  weighs  90  lb. 

Large  fleet  owners  operating  their  trucks  over  long 
hauls  may  gain  a  few  suggestions  for  better  roadside 
repair  service  by  the  method  worked  out  by  the  Auto- 
cfir  company  through  the  use  of  its  repair  trucks.  These 
trucks  are,  in  short,  traveling  repair  shops  which  are 
sent  out  from  the  service  station  to  answer  calls  for  help 
from  truck  drivers  whose  vehicles  have  been  damaged  or 
have  been  put  out  of  commission  otherwise. 

Autocar  Service  Truck 

The  Autocar  service  truck  is  equipped  to  take  care  of 
most  any  roadside  repair.  This  equipment  includes  a 
full  set  of  tools,  towing  chains,  winch,  crane,  small  parts, 
vise,  nuts,  screws,  bolts,  tires  and  tubes.  It  is  also 
e(|uipped  with  a  generator  which  runs  off  the  gearset. 
This  generator  is  large  enough  for  twelve  lights  and  is 
used  mainly  for  roadside  work  at  night. 

With  the  use  of  one  of  these  repair  trucks,  a  damaged 
vehicle  may  be  repaired  on  the  spwt,  through  the  instal- 
lation of  new  parts  or  engine,  or  by  being  lifted  on  to  the 
crane  and  hauled  back  to  the  garage  when  the  trouble  is 
such  as  a  broken  axle,  etc.  The  crane  also  comes  in 
handy  for  engine  installation  on  the  road. 

The  winch  is  useful  in  pulling  out  ditched  trucks.  It 
is  hand-operated  and  located  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
truck  in  back  of  the  cab.  Space  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
repair  bench.  This  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  truck  and 
holds  the  vise.  Three  drawers  holding  small  parts, 
screws  and  bolts  are  conveniently  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  repair  bench  and  the  tools  in  a  compartment  on  the 
other  side. 
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Countrywide  Investigation  Shows  Great  Value  of ^ 
Motor  Trucks  to  the  American  Farmer 

Are  Less  Than  Half  as  Expensive  as  Horses— Open  Up 
More  Distant  Markets  Where  Better  Prices  Prevail 


THE  motor  truck  is  fast  becoming  the 
main  reliance  of  the  farmer  for  mov- 
ing crops  to  the  markets  in  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  roads  are  in  fairly 
good  shape.  This  fact  is  strikingly 
brought  out  by  an  investigation  recently 
conducted  by  Frank  Andrews  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates.  According  to 
the  results  of  the  investigation,  it  is. 
twice  as  cheap  to  move  wheat  or  corn  tp^ 
market  by  motor  truck  than  hv  wap-rm. 
^nd  only  about  one-thirH  as  pvnpn^ivp  tn 
move  cotton  bv  tryick  a.s  compared  with 
horse  wagons.  The  estimated  cost  for 
hauling  in  wagons  from  farms  to  ship- 
ping points  averaged  in  1918  about  30 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  wheat,  33  cents 
for  corn,  and  48  cents  for  cotton;  for 
hauling  in  motor  trucks  the  averages  are 
15  cents  for  wheat  or  corn,  and  18  cents 
per  ton-mile  for  cotton. 

While  most  of  the  hauling  from  farms 
is  done  by  the  farmers  themselves,  these 
estimated  costs  are  based  largely  upon 
the  usual  charges  in  the  various  counties 
for  hiring  team  and  wagon  or  for  motor 
truck,  by  the  day. 

Truck  Prices  Drop 

In  1906  a  similar  inquiry  showed  an 
average  for  wagons  of  19  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  for  hauling  corn  or  wheat  and 
27  cents  for  cotton.  In  1918,  wagon  costs 
were  naturally  higher  since  prices  and 
wages  have  increased,  but  motor  truck 
costs  are  much  lower  in  1918  than  even 
the  wagon  costs  of  1906,  due  to  greater 
efficiency  of  the  motor  truck. 

Motor  truck  hauls  in  1918  from  farm 
to  shipping  point  averaged  11.3  miles, 
while  wagon  hauls  averaged  9  miles;  and 
a  motor  truck  made  3.4  round  trips  per 
day  over  its  longer  route  of  11.3  miles, 
while  wagons  made  1.2  round  trips  per 
day  over  the  9-mile  distance. 

The  farmers  in  a  majority  of  cases  are 
not  using  the  large  trucks,  but  the  small 
ones  whose  nominal  capacity  is  usually 
1  to  2  tons.  In  a  number  of  counties 
throughout  the  country  {he  trucks  used 
for  hauling  are  made-over  passenger 
cars.  In  some  cases  light  wagons  are  at- 
tached as  trailers  to  pas.senger  cars  ami 
produce  taken  to  the  market  in  that  way. 
In  North  Dakota  and  California,  as  well 
as  other  states,  tractors,  each  drawing 
several  trailers,  are  used  for  hauling 
grain. 

Truck  Loads  Larger 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
average  wagon  load  of  wheat  was  .56 
bushels  in  1918,  while  the  motor  truck 
load  averaged  84  bushels.  For  cotton 
hauled  in  bale.<;,  the  wagon  load  of  1918 


averaged  3.6  bales  and  the  motor  truck 
load  0.6  bales.  The  wagon  loads  of  1906 
were  not  far  different  in  size  from  those 
of  1918.  The  average  load  of  corn  on  the 
ear,  as  it  is  generally  hauled  from  the 
farm,  averaged  in  1918,  also  in  1906,  39 
bushels  to  the  wagoi\  load,  while  the 
motor  truck  load  of  1918  averaged  58 
bushels. 

In  1915,  a  similar  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  load,  and  the  results  showed  that 
wheat  averaged  about  54  bushels,  corn  40 
bushels,  and  cotton  about  three  bales  to 
the  wagon  load.  The  length  of  haul  asked 
in  the  1915  inquiry  was  not  the  distance 
from  farm  to  shipping  point  but  from 
farm  to  market,  and  equaled  6.5  miles  or 
about  3.2  miles  less  than  the  haul  to  ship- 
ping point  in  1906  and  2.5  miles  less  than 
tKe  haul  to  shipping  point  in  1918.  The 
length  of  haul  is  only  partly  dependent 
upon  the  distance  of  the  farm  from  the 
nearest  town;  a  more  distant  town  fre- 
quently offers  a  better  market  or  ship- 
ping point. 

Of  the  1473  county  reports  which  were 
received,  898  mentioned  motor  trucks  be- 
ing used  in  hauling  from  farms  to  ship- 
ping points.  In  a  large  majority  of  these 
counties,    motor   truck    service    was   just 


coming  into  use  in  hauling  products  from 
the  farm.  There  were  many  more  reports 
of  the  use  for  light  traffic,  such  as  poul- 
try, eggs  and  vegetables,  than  for  hauling 
grain.  A  few  reports,  scattered  from 
Delaware  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  mentioned 
the  great  importance  of  the  light  motor 
truck  service  in  delivering  perishable 
fruits  to  shipping  points.  At  least  two  of 
the  reports  claimed  the  truck  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity in  their  localities  to  fruit  growing 
on  a  commercial  scale,  on  account  of  the 
long  time  required  for  wagon  trips  and 
the  scarcity  of  farm  labor.  In  many 
states,  including  those  in  the  north  and 
south  central  section,  hogs  were  hauled 
preferably  in  motor  trucks  on  account  of 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  shrinkage 
compared  to  hauling  in  wagons.  Some 
counties  reported  hogs  hauled  exclusively 
in  motor  trucks. 

Many  Poor  Roads 

The  condition  of  the  roads  was  re- 
sponsible for  many  complaints  from 
truck  users.  However,  this  has  been 
overcome  in  a  majority  of  cases  by  the 
use  of  pneumatic  tires,  giving  better 
traction.  In  Florida,  where  a  large  quan- 
tity of  celery,  lettuce,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 


Here  is  a  Nush  l-tonner  moioitid  on  36  .c  6  (joodijear  inieuniuttrs.  ii  m 
owned  by  Mack  Bros,  of  Kissimmee,  Flu..,  where  it  is  used  to  haul  fruit  from 
the  Florida  orchards  to  the  nearest  railroad  sidings,  where  the  fruit  is 
loaded  directly  into  the  cars  and  warehousing  avoided.  The  use  of  the 
giant  pneumatics  enables  the  truck  to  run  continuously  at  the  rate  of  25 
miles  an  Iwur,  even  xvhen  under  full  load 
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■  Tiiiriiraiiil  am-i  pT'Xlf'fr  " 


The  old  and  the  new  in  hauling  green  goods  to  the  larye  city   markets  from  the  neighboring  truck  gardens.      The 

motor  truck  is  ii  Winther  four-wheel-driven  rchicle,  which  is  being  loaded  in  the  field,  from  ivhich   it   can  pull  out 

without  difficulty.     It  will  carry  tivo  or  three  times  that  of  the  horse  wagon  shown  and  travel  at  four  and  five 

times  the  speed,  thereby  delivering  from  eight  to  fifteen  times  the  tonnage 


peppers,  etc.,  are  raised  by  individual 
growers  over  a  widely  scattered  territory, 
the  farms  in  most  cases  are  on  drained 
swamp  land  or  muck  land.  In  rainy 
weather  the  soil  is  soft  and  mucky,  and 
as  a  result,  traction  with  anything  but 
pneumatic  tires,  is  practically  impossible. 
In  that  state  there  are  a  number  of  fleet 
owners  who  contract  with  these  food 
growers  to  do  their  hauling  from  the 
fields  to  the  packing  hou.ses  for  ship- 
ment. A  market  gardeners'  association  in 
Rhode  Island  is  said  to  be  operating  a 
few  trucks  with  trailers  and  to  carry 
produce  to  the  city  markets  at  a  cost  av- 
eraging only  10  cents  per  ton-mile.  Fre- 
cuent  mention  is  made  in  the  report  that 
in  the  East  trucks  do  a  regular  freight- 
ing business,  charging  the  farmers  for 
the  service.  One  Tennessee  farmer  re- 
ported having  paid  a  truck  to  haul  a 
load  of  fifteen  hogs  to  market  a  distance 
of  10  miles,  and  the  trip  was  made  in  the 
evening  after  supper. 

Trucks  for  rural  express  service  are 
common  out  in  the  West.  Between  Den- 
ver and  Evergreen,  Col.,  there  is  a  rural 
express  motor  truck  which  carries  milk 
and  other  food  products  to  the  markets. 
Out  in  California  in  sections  far  from  th( 
railroads,  trucks  are  used  for  carrying 
mail.  This  mail  includes  parcel  post,  sucM 
as  bags  of  flour,  package  goods,  etc. 
There  is  a  truck  running  from  Redding 
to  Cedarville,  Cal.,  H2  miles  over  the 
mountains,  which  makes  tne  round  trip 
at  a  total  cost  of  $25  in  11  hrs.  It  has 
taken  the  place  of  an  eight-horse  team 
.which  took  7  days  to  make  the  round  trip 
|at  a  co.st  of  $14  a  day,  or  $98  in  all. 

Tractors  Gaining 

Tractors  with  trailers  are  in  more  or 
less  frequent  use  in  various  states,  in- 
cluding North  Dakota  and  California. 
One  Illinois  man  reports  using  ten  trail- 
ers drawn  by  one  tractor  and  moving  1000 
bushels  of  wheat  at  a  time. 

The  great  variety  of  local  transport 
conditions  in  the  United  States  is  illus- 
trated in  some  notes  from  the.se  county 
reporters.  One  .man  gives  an  average  of 
15  miles  as  the  longest  distance  hauled 


foi-  any  considerable  number  of  farmers, 
but  explains  that  the  haul  is  to  the  Cum- 
berland River,  which  in  his  county  is 
navigable  only  5  months  of  the  year;  for 
the  other  7  months  the  haul  is  40  miles 
to  a  railroad.  In  Matthews  County,  Va., 
few  trucks  are  used;  but,  since  the  coun- 
ty is  indented  by  several  navigable  water- 
ways, motor  boats  and  sail  boats  are 
used  by  the  farmers  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

One  reported  in  western  Oregon  says 
that  neither  roads  nor  motor  vehicles  are 
to  be  found  within  20. miles  of  his  home; 
produce  is  carried  on  pack  mules  over 
difficult  trails,  to  a  landing  on  Rogue 
River.  The  heavy  hauling  in  iVIecosta 
County,  Mich.,  as  in  some  other  northern 
counties  in  the  United  States,  is  often 
postponed  until  snow  comes;  then  sleds 
are  used. 

However,  the  foregoing  reports  are 
due  to  lack  of  road  development  and  are 
not  indicative  of  the  development  of  the 


farmer's  use  of  motor  ti  ucks  where  roads 
permit.  A  significant  phase  of  this  new 
development  is  the  growth  of  regular 
freight  service,  by  which  farmers  can 
hiie  their  produce  taken  by  motor  trucks 
directly  from  the  farm  to  a  distant  mar- 
ket, and  thus  avoid  both  the  wagon  haul 
and  the  shipment  by  railroad  or  boat. 

Four  Methods  of  Hauling 

As  previously  pointed  out  in  Thf  Com- 
mercial Vehicle,  the  increased  use  of 
motor  trucks  by  farmers  throughout  the 
United  States  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  ^ 
farmer  who  owns  his  own  trncjf  and  who 
finds  work  for  it  to  do  around  the  farm 
during  the  periods  when  it  is  not  hauling 
produce  to  the  nearby  markets  or  return- 
ing with  goods  consumed  on  the  farm.        ^^ 

Next  there  is  the  co-operativelv-nwr[g(^>P 
truck    which    has   not    proven   eminently 
satisfactory  except  in  a  very  few  cases. 
One  of  these  is  the  Farmers'  Co-opera- 


In  the  sandji  cuiniiri,  ..;  //,,,,.(..  '/.  ,- ;;,  pneumatic  tire  is  giving  very  sat- 
isfactorg  service.  The  truck  xliinrn  above  is  a  2-ton  Republic  equipped  with 
37  r  5  (ioodycar  pneumatics  in  front  and  40  x  8's  in  tl>e  rear.  It  is  used  to 
haul  celery,  lettuce,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.,  from  farms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pnlinctto,  Fla.,  to  the  nearby  packing  houses  for  sliipmeytt 
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tive  Co.  of  Hartford  County,  Inc.,  which 
operates  between  Bel  Air  and  nearby 
points  and  Baltimore,  Md 

By  far  the  sreatest  amount  of  farm 
(S\  haulajre  done  at  the  present  time  i.';  by 
means  of  tni.-ks  nw.]o.l  !»■  n..r<;ni^f^  p[^. 
gaired  solely  in  the  l.ran.snortatioii  but^j- 
ness,  such  as  the  local  teamsters  or  mov- 
intj  van  men.  In  previous  years  several 
of  these  types  of  men  could  be  found  in 
almost  every  small  village.  Years  apro 
they  used  horses  exclusively,  but  with  the 
great  mileage-covering  ability  of  the  mo- 
tor truck  they  are  fast  replacing  the 
horses  by  motor  vehicles.  IJajij^oj^  L^^Sf 
men_ha\;e  found ^h^  \vprk  of  farmer  haul- 
a^e  _so_jn-^fitjibl£_  th;at  tlie^-  have  estab- 
lished permanent  lin^s.  running  jjnci;  eg r;- 
taiji  i^utgs  at  regular  §.chexUi]£d_pciio(]s. 

Rural  .Motor  Truck  Service 

^.  The  last  and  fourth  method  by  which 
^  the  average  farmer  can  make  use  of  the 
motor  truck  to  get  his  products  to  nearby 
markets  and  to  bring  back  goods  pur- 
chased in  the  city  and  used  on  the  farms, 
is  hv  means  nf  IImpIp  .^nrn'^  v.ivn]  pMrcpJ 
post  motor  truck  service.  .4s  told  on 
pages  20  and  21  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  for  January  1,  1919,  there  were 
at  that  time  thirty-one  main  trunk  line 
parcel  post  routes  in  operation,  covering 
3,781  miles  of  road  and  involving  a  daily 
travel  of  7,503  miles.  At  that  time  there 
were  104  trucks  in  the  parcel  post  service 
operated  by  a  personnel  of  108  men.  Since 
then  the  Post  Office  Department  has  sc- 
oured from  the  War  Department  options 
on  over  12,000  surplus  military  trucks 
which  will  be  put  into  the  service  gradu- 
ally as  new  routes  are  opened  up. 

Buying  a   Farm  Truck 

While  the  individually-owned  truck. 
giveT  the  farmer  nei-hans  the  best  sefT 
vice,  it  does  not  alwavs  L'-ive  the  cheape^^ 
service,  unless  the  farmer  has  sufficient 
work  for  it  to  do.  Before  a  farmer  de- 
cides to  purchase  his  own  truck  he  should 
first  of  all  determine  how  much  work  he 
has  for  his  truck  to  do.  He  should  know 
how  many  tons  or  loads  it  must  carry  in 
a  week  or  a  year  and  how  many  trips  it 
will  have  to  make  in  a  week  or  a  year  to 
carry  the  determined  tonnage,  and  how 
many  miles  it  must  cover  in  doing  that 
work.  He  must  also  consider  the  kinds 
and  varieties  of  the  loads  to  be  carried 
in  order  to  determine  the  best  type  of 
body  to  apply  on  the  truck  chassis.  The 
question  of  load  frequencies  is  also  im- 
portant. 

Must  Determine  Garaging  of  Truck 

He  must  also  determine  how  he  will 
garage  the  truck  and  whether  the  driver 
or  the  mechanic  from  the  local  service 
station  will  make  the  repairs.  Further- 
more, as  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  given  previ- 
ously, it  is  very  important  that  the  farm- 
er consider  the  roads  over  which  his 
truck  must  run,  for,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  roads  are  the  limiting  factor  in 
truck  operation.  He  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  provided  the  roads  are  avail- 
able, the  movement  of  goods  in  large 
units  is  more  economical  than  in  small 
units.      He     must,     therefore,     '■onsider 


whether  the  roads  will  permit  the  use 
of  the  large  unit  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  year. 

.After  all  of  these  factors  have  been 
given  due  consideration,  it  is  well  for  the 
prospective  farmer  truck  owner  to  for- 
get the  truck  for  a  moment  and  realize 
that  he  is  not  buying  a  truck  at  all  but 
that  he  is  really  buying  transportation  in 
which  the  truck  is  merely  a  means  to  the 
end  and  not  the  end  itself.  The  decidin 
factor  in  the  purchase  of  transnortaticni 


..  the  cost  per  unit  hauled  over  the  Ion  . 
est  period  of  vear.s.  This  fact  points  out 
the  important  consideration  that  the  first 
cost  of  the  truck  is  relatively  unimport- 


ant. It  is  the  longevity  of  the  truck,  its 
freedom  from  repairs  and.  costly  lay-up? 
which  count  in  the  long  run. 

This  is  further  brought  up  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
yearly  cost  of  operation  is  equal  to  or 
gi-eater  than  the  initial  cost  of  the  truck, 
its  body  and  accessories.  An  analysis  of 
truck  costs  will  show,  as  pointed  out  in 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  April  l."), 
1919,  that  there  are  ei.irht  major  items  in 
the  cost  of  truck  operation.  These  items 
hold  good  no  matter  what  size  or  type  of 
truck  is  used  and  no  matter  in  what  class 


{Conthmed  oyi  page  .31) 


Comparative  Coets  of  Farm  Haulage  by  Motor  Trucks 
and  Horse  Wagons 
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Cos* 

■)f  Hauling  per 

Load 

Ton  per  Mile 

Poimd 

Item 

Dis- 
tance 

Trins 
per  Dav 

Cot- 

Cot- 

Corn' 

Wheat 

ton 

Com 

Wheat 

ton 

Mile!: 

Number 

Ra. 

Bu. 

Bales 

Cents 

Cf.nls 

Cents 

United  States: 

Motor  trucks,  191.S 

11.3 

3  4 

.58 

84 

6.6 

15 

15 

18 

Wagons,  191S 

9.0 

1.2 

39 

56 

3.6 

33 

30 

48 

Wagons,  190(i 

9,7 

12 

39 

55 

3.4 

19 

19 

27 

Geoqrnphic  dinxioii' 

New  England : 

Motortrucks.  1918 

10.0 

4. .5 

62 

60 

11 

14 

Wagons,  191,S.    .    . 

7.2 
7.2 

1.8 
1.7 

38 

45 

39 

38 

Wagons.  1906 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Motortrucks,  1918 

12.2 

3.4 

69 

78 

14 

14 

Wagons,  1918 

7.6 

1.6 

39 

47 

39 

38 

Wagons,  1906 

6  .  .T 

I   7 

41 

48 

24 

26 

South  Atlantic: 

Motor  trucks,  1918 

9.8 

4.0 

4.5 

57 

6,0 

19 

18 

20 

Wagons,  191S.  .  .  , 

8.4 
9.9 

1.4 
1.2 

29 
35 

36 
42 

3.5 
3.1 

41 

28 

39 

24 

48 

Wagons,  1906 

27 

North  Central,  e.ist: 

Motortrucks,  1918 

9.3 

4.S 

64 

90 

11 

9 

Wagons,  1918 

6.3 

2.0 

41 

.54 

.... 

29 

26 

Wagons,  1906 

7.0 

l.S 

40 

48 

16 

18 

North  Central,  west: 

Motor  trucks,  1918 

10.1 

3.8 

54 

84 

18 

14 

Wagons,  191.S 

7.9 

1.5 

42 

5' 

33 

29 

Wagons,  1906 

S.7 

1  .4 

39 

52 

17 

16 

.South  Central,  ciust: 

Motor  truck.s,  1918. 

12.9 

3.2 

5  > 

86 

7.6 

12 

10 

13 

Wagons,  1918 

10.4 

I.O 

26 

38 

3.2 

45 

36 

52 

Wagons,  19()r. 

11.1 

1.0 

29 

37 

3.0 

24 

23 

31 

Soiith  Centi-al,  west: 

Motor  trucks,  1918 

13.0 

2.9 

.57 

72 

6.7 

17 

15 

20 

Wagons   lOl.S 

10.9 

1.0 

26 

46 

3.8 

49 

32 

47 

Wagons,  1906 

12. 

,9 

29 

3* 

3.8 

22 

21 

26 

Rockv  Mountain: 

Motor  trucks,  1918 

21.0 

1.2 

48 

70 

36 

.    29 

Wagons.  1918 

20.2 

.4 

46 

66 

52 

42 

Wagons.  1906 

16.8 

4) 

60 

16 

20 

Pacific: 

Motor  trucks,  1918 

1^.3 

2.9 

74 

105 

20 

17 

Wagons,  1918 

11.2 
11.-. 

1.4 
1.1 

71 
45 

67 
76 

23 
28 

22 
21 

Wagons,  1906    

'Not  shelled. 

-The  gcograijhic  divisions  are — New  England:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut ;  Middle  Atlantic:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania; 
South  Atlantic:  Dohiwarc.  M:u-yland,  Virginia.  West  \irginia,  North  Carohna,  South  (^arolin.i. 
Georgia,  Florida;  North  Central,  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Miclii- 
s-an.  Wisconsin:  North  ("cntral.  west  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri. 
North  Dakota.  S(]utli  Dakota,  Ncbr,isk:i,  Kniisas;  South  Central,  e.-ist  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  River: 
Kentucky,  Tcnncs.s<'(',  Alabama,  .Mississippi;  South  Central,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River: 
Louisiana.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas;  Rocky  Mountain:  Montana,  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  .Vrizona,  Utah,  Nevada.  Idaho;  Pacific:  Washington,  Oregon.  California. 
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One  of  the  Big  8 

in  Truck  Operation 

THE  DRIVER 

A  Short  Stxtry  of  How  the  Timken-Detroit  Axle 
Company  Increased  Its  Truck  Loads,  Increased 
the  Actual  Working  Time  and  Decreased  the  Cost 


THERE  are  8  big  items  in  the  cost  of 
truck  operation,  and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  that  of  the  driver,  as  told  on 
pages  26  and  27  of  April  15,  1919,  issue 
of  The  Commercial,  Vehicle.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  fleet  owner  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  his  drivers  more  produc- 
tive if  he  wishes  to  lower  his  cost  of 
Ci-uck    transportation. 

There  are  many  methods  designed  to 
make  the  truck  driver  more  productive. 
A  closed  cab,  which  enables  the  driver 
to  keep  warm  in  the  coldest  winter 
weather  and  which  protects  him  from 
rain  and  snow  during  storms,  is  one 
method  of  keeping  up  the  morale  of  the 
truck  driver.  A  man  who  is  warm  and 
comfortable  will  do  much  more  work 
than  a  man  who  is  cold  and  disagreeable. 
He  will  not  only  do  more  work,  but  do  it 
better  and  at  the  same  time  take  better 
care  of  his  truck. 

Self-Starters   Save   Money 

Then  there  is  the  self-starter,  which 
unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  has  become  stand- 
ard equipment  on  trucks  of  2  tons  ca- 
pacity and  over  when  mounted  on  solid 
tires.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
great  savings  which  can  be  effected  by 
the  self-starter,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  all  trucks,  just  like  passenger  cars, 
should  not  be  fitted  with  some  means  of 
starting  the  engine  mechanically.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  self- 
starters  on  trucks  to-day  than  there  is 
on  passenger  cars,  since  the  average 
truck  is  in  use  during  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  day  and  is  continually  start- 
ing and  stopping  in  traffic  or  while  pick- 
ing up  or  delivering  its  loads. 

The  self-starter  makes  the  driver  more 
productive  in  two  ways:  First,  it  en- 
ables him  to  cut  down  his  gasoline  con- 
sumption, and  second,  it  enables  him  to 
do  more  and  better  work.  The  self- 
starter  which  will  stand  up  and  give  con- 
tinuous service  on  solid-tired  trucks 
operating  over  rough  roads  will  enable 
the  ga.soline  consumption  to  be  reduced 
by  making  it  possible  for  the  driver  to 


shut  off  his  engine  each  time  his  truck  is 
not  in  motion  for  periods  over  2  or  3 
minutes  long.  The  problem  of  cranking 
a  motor  twenty-five  or  fifty  times  a  day 
or  even  100  times  a  day,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  package  delivery  if  the  engine 
was  stopped  at  every  delivery,  becomes 
a  serious  one,  because  it  is  liable  to  sap 
the  physical  vitality  of  the  driver. 

Sapping  the  Driver's  Strength 

With  a  low  vitality,  the  driver  is  much 
moie  liable  to  be  careless  in  his  opera- 
tion of  the  truck  and  to  take  more 
chances  than  he  would  if  he  were  not 
tired.  Aside  from  these  benefits  of  the 
self-starter,  it  enables  the  driver  to  ac- 
complish more  work  with  his  truck. 
Every  time  the  driver  has  to  get  down 
off  the  seat  to  crank  the  engine  he 
consumes  2  or  3  minutes'  time  before 
he  can  again  get  back  on  the  seat  and 
drive  his  truck  off.  At  an  average  length 
of  time  of  3  minutes  to  start  the  engine 
and  get  back  on  the  seat,  it  is  evident 
that  the  driver  would  only  have  to  crank 
his  engine  ten  times  a  day  in  order  to 
consume  a  valuable  %  hour  of  time. 
With  the  truck  worth  $3  an  hour,  this 
one  simple  operation  repeated  ten  times 
throughout  the  day  would  thus  be  equiv- 
alent to  $1.50  worth  of  truck  time.  This 
amount  would  be  lost  to  the  truck  owner. 
With  the  self-starter,  however,  it  could 
be  saved  and  the  time  added  to  the  pos- 
sible actual  moving  time  of  the  truck 
in  which  more  work  could  be  accom- 
plished either  by  moving  a  larger  load 
in  any  given  period  or  of  covering  a 
greater  mileage  during  the  same  period. 

The  Bonus  System 

Aside  from  the  benefits  of  the  closed 
cab  and  the  engine  self-starter,  many 
bonus  sy.stems  have  been  worked  out  by 
truck  owners  to  increase  the  driver's  pro- 
ductivity. In  the  determination  of  a 
truck  driver's  bonus  system,  there  are 
certain  fundamental  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point 
out  these  fundamental  principles  and  to 
show  how  they  have  been  worked  out  in 


one  instance  by  George  W.  Veale,  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Standards,  Timken- 
Detroit  Axle  Co.,  Detroit,  and  applied  to 
the  operation  of  the  motor  trucks  of  that 
company. 

First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  no  one 
bonus  system  can  be  applied  to  different 
sizes  of  trucks  engaged  in  entirely  dif- 
ferent classes  of  work.  If  an  owner 
operates  different  sizes  of  trucks  in  en- 
tirely different  classes  of  work,  he  must 
divide  up  the  work  classifications  and 
determine  upon  a  basis  for  each  class 
of  work.  The  necessity  for  different 
bases  seems  patent,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  basis  could  not  be  applied 
to  5-ton  trucks  hauling  bulk  material 
such  as  sand  and  stone  and  to  light 
%-ton  trucks  delivering  packages. 

The  Ton-Mile  Cost  Basis 

After  the  various  work  classifications 
have  been  determined,  the  next  step  is 
to  determine  upon  what  basis  the  system 
shall  be  founded.  If  the  system  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  greater  truck  efficiency 
or  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  per  ton  moved, 
the  commercial  ton-mile  is  perhaps  the 
best  unit  to  adopt.  The  commercial  ton- 
mile  may  be  defined  as  being  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  tonnage  hauled  on  any 
trip  by  the  mileage  of  that  trip.  In  this 
case  the  trip  is  the  unit  for  which  the 
ton-mileage  must  be  secured.  If  more 
than  one  trip  is  made  per  day,  the  ton- 
mileage  of  that  day  is  equal  to  the  sum- 
mation of  the  ton-mileage  of  the  trips 
made  during  that  day.  This  method  of 
obtaining  the  ton-mileage  is  cited  partic- 
ularly at  this  time  because  commercial 
ton-mileage  cannot  be  obtained  by  simply 
multiplying  the  total  daily  mileage  of 
truck  by  the  total  tons  hauled  during  the 
day,  since  this  multiplication  does  not 
take  into  account  the  empty  mileage  of 
the  truck. 

The  commercial  ton-mile  is  far  more 
preferable  than  the  absolute  ton-mile, 
which  is  the  moving  of  a  mass  of  1-ton 
over  a  distance  of  1  mile.  This  latter 
unit  is  analogous  to  the  foot-pound,  which 
may  be  defined  as  the  movement  of  a 
mass  of   1    pound   to  a  vertical  distance 
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of  1  foot.  While  the  absolute  ton-mile 
is  perhaps  the  more  accurate  engineer- 
ing gage  for  the  worlv  done,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  determine  when  loads  are 
picked  up  or  delivered  piecemeal. 

Drawbacks  of   Absolute  Ton-Mile 

Under  those  conditions  considerable 
calculation  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
absolute  ton-mileage.  Take,  for  e.xample, 
the  case  of  a  5-ton  truck  which  starts 
out  on  a  trip  with  5  tons  of  goods.  Sup- 
pose it  runs  2  miles  and  then  delivers 
2  tons.  The  absolute  ton-mileage  to  that 
point  would  be  5  tons  X  -  miles  ==  10. 
If  it  then  runs  .5  miles  and  delivers  2 
tons,  the  absolute  ton-mileage  for  that 
portion  of  the  trip  between  the  first  and 
second  delivery  would  be  5  tons  —  2  tons 
or  3  tons  X  5  miles  =  15.  If  it  then  runs 
another  5  miles  and  delivers  the  final  1 
ton  still  on  the  truck,  the  ab.solute  ton- 
mileage  of  that  portion  of  the  trip  would 
be  1  ton  X  o  miles  =  5.  If  it  then  runs 
back  empty  for  the  15  miles  to  the  start- 
ing point,  the  ton-mileage  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  trip  would  be  0  tons  X  15 
miles  =  0,  and  the  total  ton-mileage  of 
the  complete  trip  10  -;-  15  +  5  -f  0  =  30 
absolute  ton-miles.  As  the  number  of 
deliveries  increases  it  is  evident  that  the 
calculations  necessary  to  determine  the 
absolute  ton-mileage  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated. 

The   Commercial   Ton-Mileage 

Contrast  this  method  with  that  of  de- 
termining the  commercial  ton-mileage 
for  the  case  just  cited,  and  the  ease  of 
figuring  the  commercial  ton-mileage  will 
at  once  become  evident.  In  the  case  just 
cited,  the  commercial  ton-mileage  would 
be  5  tons  X  30  miles  =  150  ton-miles.  It 
is  seen  that  only  one  operation  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  commercial  ton- 
mileage  for  any  trip,  and  this  is  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  tonnage  hauled  on  that 
trip  by  the  mileage  covered  on  the  trip. 
As  long  as  the  commercial  ton-mile  is 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  bonus  system, 
the  operation  of  one  truck  may  be  di- 
rectly compared  with  that  of  another 
truck  in  the  same  class  of  work. 

What  It3ms  to  Include 

The  next  step  in  determining  the 
driver's  bonus  system  for  truck  efficiency 
is  to  be  certain  that  only  such  items  are 
included  as  are  under  the  driver's  con- 
trol. It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  use  the  total  cost  of  truck 
operation  to  determine  the  driver's  ef- 
ficiency where  the  total  cost  per  day  or 
month  includes  taxes,  interest  on  invest- 
ment, overhead  charges,  depreciation,  li- 
censes, etc.  These  items  are  in  most 
cases  generally  calculated  on  a  yearly 
basis  which  makes  the  monthly  or  daily 
charge  the  same  under  all  conditions  re- 
gardless of  the  good  or  poor  perform- 
ance of  the  truck.  If  such  items  are  in- 
cluded in  the  standard  determined  upon 
for  the  bonus  plan,  they  are  likely  to 
have  an  undue  influence  and  in  some 
cases  to  make  the  plan  entirely  inef- 
fective. 

The  items  for  which  the  driver  is  re- 
sponsible to   a   large   extent    and    which 


should  therefore  be  included  in  the  total 
cost  used  in  the  bonus  system  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1 — Miles  traveled. 

2 — Pounds  of  tons  carried. 

3 — Time  consumed. 

4 — Wages  of  driver  and  helper,  if  any. 

5 — Tire  expense. 

<; — Maintenance  and  repair  expense. 

7 — Cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  grease  and 
waste. 

8 — Time  in  service. 

9 — Time  waiting  for  loading  and  un- 
loading. 

While  several  of  these  items  are  only 
contributory  to  the  determination  of  the 
final  cost,  they  have  some  effect  upon  it 
and  should  therefore  be  considered.    The 
various  items  should  be  recorded  on  daily 
record  sheets  for  each  truck.  The  records 
thus  obtained  should  be  summarized  for 
some   given   period   by   individual   trucks 
and    then    transformed    into    a    monthly 
statement   containing    the    following    in- 
formation on  each  of  the  trucks  operat- 
ing under  the  system  to  be  installed: 
1 — Name  of  truck. 
2 — Capacity  of  truck. 
3-^Gallons  of  gasoline  used. 
4 — Gallons  of  cylinder  oil  used. 
5 — Gallons  of  transmission  oil  used. 
6 — Gallons  of  anti-f  reeze  solution  used. 
7 — Cost  of  waste  and  kerosene. 
8 — Cost  of  repairs,  material  and  labor. 
9 — Operating  labor. 

10 — Total  expense. 

11 — Number  of  hours  operated. 

12 — Number  of  hours  idle. 

13 — Number  of  hours  out  of  service. 

14 — Total  hours. 

15 — Per  cent  of  operating  time. 

16 — Number  of  trips. 

17 — Average  hours  per  trip. 

18— Total  miles. 

19 — Average  miles  per  trip. 

20 — Total  load  in  pounds  or  tons. 

21 — Average  load  per  trip  in  tons. 

22 — Commercial  ton-miles  per  trip. 

2-3— Total  ton-miles. 

24 — Hours  per  ton-mile. 

25 — Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

26 — Gallons  of  gasoline  per  ton-mile. 

27 — Total  expense  per  ton-mile. 

-After  these  data  have  been  obtained  for 
the  ti-ucks  over  a  sufl^cient  period  of  time, 
a  standard  may  be  determined  after  av- 
erage conditions  have  been  calculated. 
Since  weather  conditions  greatly  affect 
the  efficient  operation  of-  motor  trucks,  it 
is  advisable  to  secure  data  for  at  least 
6  months'  or  a  year's  operation  of  the 
truck  in  order  to  give  really  average  re- 
sults for  both  good  and  bad  weather.  If 
this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  winter  as  well  as  a  summer 
standard. 

The   Standard   Selected 

In  the  case  of  the  Timken-Detroit  Axle 
Co.,  an  average  or  standard  cost  per  ton- 
mile  was  established  and  then  a  maxi- 
mum cost  per  ton-mile  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  standard  cost  ton-mile.  The  driv- 
ers and  helpers  employed  were  then  of- 
fered a  bonus  of  50  per  cent  of  the  sav- 
ings they  could  effect  between  the  stand- 
ard cost  per  ton-mile  and  the  maximum 
cost  per  ton-mile.  The  efficiency  of  the 
truck  performance  was  then   determined 


easily  by  dividing  the  standard  cost  per 
ton-mile  by  the  actual  cost  per  ton-mile. 
This  may  best  be  explained  perhaps  by 
an  example  as  follows: 

a — Standard  cost  per  ton-mile  =  $0.05 
b — Maximum  cost  per  ton-mile  =  0.075 
C — Operator's  actual  cost  per  ton- 
mile  =  o.oe 
d — Total  ton-miles  made  —             1800 
The  driver's  bonus  is  then  determined 
by  the  formula: 
b— c 
—^  X  d  =  Driver's  bonus 

In  the  case  just  given  the  bonus  would 
work  out  as  follows : 
.075— .06 
5 X  1800  =  $13.50 

The  efficiency  of  operation  would  then 
be  represented  by: 

—  =^  =83.33  per  cent 
c        o 

While  the  bonus  of  $13.50  may  appear 
as  rather  high  for  an  efficiency  of  only 
83.33  per  cent,  khe  Timken  company 
found  that  the  high  reward  encourages 
a  high  accomplishment  as  compared  with 
unstandardized  conditions  and  no  effici- 
ency reward  for  bonus  system. 

The  Timken  company  found  after  ap- 
plying this  method  for  a  period  of  15 
months  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  general 
all  around  higher  efficiency.  Increased 
loads  have  been  carried;  trucks  have  been 
operated  for  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
possible  working  time  and  decreased  costs 
have  resulted. 

The  actual  accomplishment  of  the  bo- 
nus system  with  several  trucks  working 
in  a  similar  class  of  delivery  is  showm  in 
the  table  given  below.  The  data  cover 
the  number  of  trucks,  the  percentage  of 
gain  in  ton-miles  per  month  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  decrease  in  cost  per  ton- 
mile. 

Ton-Miles  Cost  Per 

Trucks.  Per  Month  Ton-Mile 

No.  Per  Cent  Gain   Per  Cent  Decrease 

1  4^7  24  8 

L'  11140  43.3 

3  ri;i.9  64.7 

1  1.0  loss  31.0 

The  above  table  shows  the  concrete 
benefits  of  the  bonus  system  as  installed 
and  operated  by  the  Timken-Detroit  com- 
pany. Other  concerns  intending  to  work 
out  a  similar  system  must  bear  in  mind 
that  they  must  determine  their  standard 
cost  per  ton-mile  and  their  maximum 
cost  per  ton-mile  from  the  particular 
conditions  under  which  their  own  trucks 
are  operated.  With  the  good  roads  in 
the  vicinity  of  Detroit  and  with  very 
few  grades,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  low  standard  cost  per  ton-mile  of  the 
Timken-Detroit  company  may  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  average  concern  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  roads  are  not 
so  level  and  not  in  such  good  sha'ne. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  truck  Number 
2  increased  its  ton-mileage  104  per  cent, 
or  slightly  more  than  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  ton-miles  secured  before  the  bonus 
system  was  put  into  effect.  This  increase 
checks  fairly  well  with  the  decreased  cost 
per  ton-mile  of  50  per  cent,  since  the 
truck  performed  about  double  the  work 
for  the  same  cost.  The  results  indicate 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  driver's 
bonus  system  if  properly  worked  out. 
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Employment  of  Trucks  in  Transfer  and  Storage 
Work  Enables  Peak  Loads  to  Be  Handled 

With  Trucks  Much  Business  Can  Be  Accepted  Which  with  Horses 
Would  Have  to  Be  Declined-Easy  Method  of  Business  Expansion 


IT  pays  to  own  motor  trucks  in  the 
transfer  and  storage  business,  for 
when  increased  business  is  secured  the 
Kreat  work  ability  of  the  truck  enables 
the  company  to  handle  the  business  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
could  be  done  were  horses  used  exclu- 
sively. When  the  peak  load  comes  the 
motor  truck's  superiority  over  the  horse 
becomes  more  pronounc«!d.  It  can  be  run 
the  ordinary  10  hours  a  day,  or  15  hours 
if  necessary,  without  having  to  be  laid 
up  to  rest  on  the  day  following. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  these  state- 
ments of  facts  and  yet  another  to  prove 
them.  But  one  instance  of  the  proof  is 
given  herewith,  as  determined  by  the  use 
of  trucks  owned  by  the  Morrow  Transfer 
&  Storage  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Morrow 
company  does  not  use  trucks  exclusively, 
nor  is  it  a  newcomer  in  the  field  of  truck 
operation.  It  still  employs  over  150 
head  of  horses  to  handle  the  great  bulk 
of  the  merchandise  haulage  from  the 
Atlanta  railroad  terminals  to  the  various 
plants  and  stores  in  the  city.  In  addition, 
it  operates  twenty  motor  trucks,  the  hrst 
of  which  was  bought  over  10  years  ago 
This  long  use  of  motor  trucks  employed 
in  the  company's  work  in  conjunction 
with  horses  gives  it  a  very  wide  experi- 
ence and  a  consequent  knowledge  of  the 
benefits  of  truck  operation  in  certain 
classes  of  work. 

The  Morrow  company  also  maintains  a 
large  warehouse  having  125,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space,  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
which    is    t-'iv.M,    uv,.,-    t.,    the    storage    of 


merchandise  and  the  remaining  GO  per 
ctnt  to  the  storage  of  household  goods. 
The  haulage  work  of  the  Morrow  com- 
pany may  be  divided  up  under  three  gen- 
eral headings,  as  follows:  1— Haulage  to 
and  from  the  railroad  terminals.  2— 
Household  goods  moving  in  Atlanta  and 
to  suburban  points  within  100  miles  of 
the  city.  3-— Special  haulage  work  done 
as  the  occasion  arises  or  by  contract  over 
a  period  of  months  or  years. 

The  company's  150  head  of  horses  are 
used  almost  e.xclusively  in  the  railroad 
terminal  works,  provided  the  goods 
picked  up  at  the  railroad  depots  are  to 
be  delivered  in  downtown  Atlanta,  where 
the  street  congestion  is  fairly  acute  and 
where  the  greater  speed  possibilities  of 
the  motor  truck  cannot  be  realized.  There 
is  also  considerable  congestion  at  the  va- 
rious railroad  terminals  which  holds  up 
the  vehicles  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lost 
time  of  trucks  used  in  such  work  is  con- 
siderable. Accordingly,  trucks  are  not 
used  for  the  haulage  from  the  terminals 
unless  the  loads  are  specially  large  and 
must  be  delivered  to  points  five  or  more 
miles  away. 

Kind  of  Haulage  Done 
Trucks  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
the  moving  of  household  goods  except  for 
small  loads  to  be  transferred  for  short 
distances  in  the  city  proper.  Up  to  the 
present  time  overland  haulage,  as  it  is 
known  along  the  eastern  seaboard  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
other  New   England   points,  and  in  Ohio 
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viorrow  1    .ton  trucks,  that  at  the  left  being  a  Selden  and  that  at 
chain-driven   Federal  bought  several  years  ago.     The   Federal   has 
a  semi. van  body  with  canvas  sides 


as  between  Cleveland  and  Akron,  has  not 
been  developed  in  Atlanta  or  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  However,  there  have 
been  many  cases  in  which  the  Morrow 
company  has  moved  loads  of  household 
goods  from  Atlanta  to  Athens,  about  GO 
miles  away,  and  even  to  Macon,  about  95 
miles  away.  Of  course,  for  hauls  of  this 
length  it  was  impossible  to  use  anything 
else  but  trucks,  and  the  haulage  could 
not  have  been  secured  unless  the  com- 
pany had  owned  trucks  capable  of  doing 
the  work.  * 

A  30-Ton  Load 

Special   haulage   done   by   the   Morrow 
company  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  na- 
ture.   For  instance,  one  of  the  company's 
3',i-ton     trucks     and     a     special     trailer 
hauled  a  30-ton  monument  from  one   of 
the  railroad  depots  in  Atlanta  to  a  ceme- 
tery,   31/2    miles    away.      The    load    con- 
sisted of  three  pieces,  including  the  base 
for  the  monument,  which  weighed  5  tons, 
and   two   parts   of   the   monument  itself, 
which    together    weighed    25   tons.     The 
base    was    mounted    on    the    truck   body, 
and   the  monument,  which  was  approxi- 
mately  22   ft.   long    by   4   ft.   wide,   was 
mounted  on  the  special   trailer.     Due  to 
the  great  weight  of  the  trailer  and   its 
load,  it  was  impossible  for  the  truck,  also 
fully    loaded,   to    start    it.      Accordingly, 
an    additional    truck    was    employed    in 
front   of   the   tractor-truck    to   start   the 
load. 

The  Morrow  company  still  owns  and 
operates  the  original  truck  which  was 
purchased  10  years  ago.  It  is  a  1%-tot) 
chain-driven  Selden,  which  has  given 
such  good  .service  that  the  bulk  of  the 
company's  present  fleet  is  made  up  of 
Seldens.  While  the  number  of  horses 
operated  by  the  Morrow  company  has  not 
been  decreased,  additional  trucks  have 
l)een  purchased  to  take  care  of  the  com- 
pany's increased  business  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  hauls  of  greater  length  than 
were  attempted  in  the  days  when  horses 
were  employed  exclusively. 

The  Make-Up  of  the  Fleet 
The  company's  fleet  of  trucks  is  now 
made  up  of  twenty  vehicles.  Fifteen  of 
these  are  Seldens,  two  of  3%  tons  capac- 
ity; four  of  2  tons,  seven  of  iy2  tons 
and  two  1-tonners.  The  company  also 
owns  a  2-ton  Gramm-Bernstein,  a  2-ton 
Kepublic,  a  1',4-ton  Federal  and  a  %-ton 
truck  made  by  converting  an  old  Chal- 
mers passenger  car  for  commercial  use. 
Two  of  the  IVa-ton  Seldens  were  delivered 
iMte   in    1918. 

It   was   this   truck   fleet   which   enabled 
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the  Morrow  company  to  obtain  its  share 
of  the  increased  business  which  was  done 
in  Atlanta,  and,  for  that  matter,  throuprh- 
out  the  entire  State  of  Georgia,  durinp: 
the  early  part  of  1918  as  a  result  of  the 
war  and  the  great  preparations  which  our 
Government  made  to  the  common  cause. 
The  South  was  more  pi-osperous  during 
the  latter  part  of  1917  and  the  greater 
part  of  1918  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Civil  War.  While  this  was  due  in  some 
part  to  good  crops  and  to  the  high  price 
prevailing  for  cotton,  it  was  also  due  to 
the  location  in  the  South  of  the  majority 
of  the  cantonments,  training  schools,  rifle 
ranges,  hospitals  and  similar  war  proj- 
ects. In  this  development  Atlanta  is  a 
vei-y  good  example,  for  it  had  in  close 
proximity  to  it,  in  addition  to  P'ort  Mc- 
Pherson  established  many  years  ago,  a 
large  cantonment,  a  remount  camp,  a 
quartermaster  supply  depot,  a  medical 
supply  depot,  a  base  hospital,  an  officers' 
training  camp,  a  large  aviation  school. 
four  recruiting  stations  and  a  vast  ma- 
chine shop  for  the  repair  of  engines  of 
all  kinds,  shoes,  clothing  and  other  arti 
cles  for  all  camps  in  the  Southeast. 

Much  Government   Haulage 

The  location  of  these  great  military 
establishments  in  close  proximity  to  At- 
lanta resulted  in  a  tremendous  boom  in 
business  of  all  kinds. 

All  of  this  made  for  increased  busi- 
ness, and  increased  business  meant  an  in- 
creased amount  of  haulage  between  At- 
lanta and  the  locations  of  the  various 
army  posts.  It  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Morrow  company  already  had  a 
good  sized  fleet  of  trucks  in  operation 
that  it  was  able  to  accept  considerable  of 
this  new  business  and  still  take  care  of 
the  regular  work  which  it  had  performed 
in  years  past.  Without  motor  trucks  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  work  would  have 
been  impossible,  since  there  was  a  great 
necessity  for  speed  in  delivery  in  practi- 
cally all  of  the  Government  work. 

The  company's  fleet  of  motor  trucks  is 
maintained  on  a  plot  of  land  some  dis- 
tance from  the  company's  warehouse,  in 
a  less-developed  part  of  the  city.  The 
horse  stable  is  also  located  on  the  same 
grounds  and  a  special  garage  has  been 
put  up  for  making  the  necessary  truck 
repairs.  This  garage  and  its  method  of 
layout  are  .shown  in  the  illustration  on 
this  page.  Some  of  the  company's  trucks 
are  garaged  overnight  in  the  garage 
building  when  there  are  few  if  any  of  the 
trucks  in  for  repairs.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  fleet  is  garaged  under  a  shed  built 
along  one  side  of  the  garage  structure. 
There  the  trucks  are  protected  from  the 
elements  to  some  degree  and  at  a  very 
small  expense.  A  large  door  other  than 
the  main  entrance  leading  to  the  street 
has  been  cut  in  one  side  of  the  garage 
building  so  that  trucks  may  be  run  out 
of  the  garage  into  the  shed  without  hav- 
ing to  go  out  on  the  street.  .Some  of 
the  trucks  are  garaged  at  night  on  the 
main   floor  of  the  company's  warehouse. 

Company   Has  Own  Garage 

The  garage  is  approximately  150  ft. 
long  and  -30  ft.  wide,  and  is  provided  with 
a  workbench  along  one  side  and  bins  for 
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tools  and  spare  parts  on  the  other.  In 
the  rear  of  the  building  on  one  side  are 
set  up  a  lathe  and  drill  press  and  several 
small  tools,  including  an  emery  wheel, 
etc.,  all  driven  by  belting  from  power 
derived  from  a  small  electric  motor  set 
up  on  the  floor.  The  trucks  undergoing 
repairs  are  placed  one  in  back  of  the 
other  along  the  center  of  the  floor,  where 
the  workmen  have  easy  access  to  the 
bench  on  one  side  and  to  the  spare  part 
bins  on  the  other.  The  garage  is  fairly 
well  lighted  by  a  row  of  windows  along 
one  of  the  long  sides  and  by  two  large 
skylights   in   the  roof. 

Four  mechanics  are  employed  to  keep 
the  fleet  of  truck.s  in  repair.  There  is 
one  boss  mechanic,  one  second  mechanic 
and  two  helpers.  These  men  maintain 
the  twenty  trucks  and,  in  addition,  ten 
passenger  cars  owned  by  the  members 
of  the  Morrow  firm  or  used  by  the  sales- 
men of,  the  company  in  getting  new  busi- 
ness and  overseeing  the  work  being  done 

The  trucks  are  not  brought  into  the 
garage  at  any  certain  specified  periods 
for  overhauling.  Instead,  they  are  looked 
over  fairly  minutely  each  night  so  that 
any  necessary  adjustments  or  minor  re- 
pairs may  be  made  before  the  worji  to 
be  done  has  grown  into  major  propor- 
tions. The  two  mechanics  and  their 
helpers  do  the  great  majority  of  the  truck 
repair  work,  such  as  taking  down  the 
engine,  reboring  cylinders,  rebabbitting 
hearings,  etc.  Considerable  welding  is 
also  done  in  the  garage,  a  portable  oxy- 
acetylene  outfit  lieing  provided  for  work 
of  such  nature.  The  10-year-old  Selden 
has  been  practically  rebuilt  during  the 
time  of  its  service  with  the  Morrow  com- 
pany. As  soon  as  the  repairs  on  a  truck 
l)ecome  too  frequent  to  obtain  continuous 
service  from  the  truck,  it  is  taken  into 
the  shop  and  practically  rebuilt.     In  thi.'; 


work  all  of  the  rivets  are  cut  out  and 
new  rivets  driven  in  order  to  insure  an 
overhaul  which  is  thorough  in  every  re- 
spect. The  thoroughness  of  the  rebuild- 
ing has  been  found  necessary  on  account 
of  the  great  vibration  and  wracking  to 
which  trucks  used  on  the  downtown  sec- 
tion of  Atlanta  are  subjected  because 
of  the  large  area  of  cobblestone  streets 
which  are  kept  in  none  too  good  repair 

3'/2-Tonners  the  Most  Economical 

The  largest  size  of  truck  owned  by 
the  Morrow  company  is  a  3V2-tonner. 
That  size  of  truck  seems  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  tonnage  of  trucks  en- 
gaged in  the  transfer  and  storage  work 
in  other  cities.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
the  most  economical  size  for  the  Morrow 
company,  however,  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  loads  can  be  carried  on  a 
:!V2-ton  truck.  Again,  the  roads  outside 
of  the  city  proper  are  not  the  most  mod- 
ern in  every  respect  and  do  not  permit 
of  the  continuous  use  throughout  the 
year  of  large  5-  or  7% -ton  trucks. 

Most  of  the  Morrow  trucks  are  fitted 
with  stake  bodies,  some  of  which  have 
fixed  side  panels  with  two  removable  side 
stakes  between  the  two  panels  on  each 
side.  That  type  of  body  has  been  found 
most  suitable  for  a  great  majority  of 
the  company's  work.  Goods  carried  in 
such  bodies  and  which  may  be  damaged 
by  rain  or  snow  are  protected  by  throw- 
ing a  tarpaulin  over  the  load.  Several 
of  the  company's  trucks  are  fitted  with 
semi-van  bodies  similar  to  that  shown 
in  the  illustration  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opposite  page,  which  has  a  removable 
canvas  side,  suitably  reinforced.  .\l\  of 
the  trucks  are  operated  by  colored 
drivers,  who  are  paid  from  $2.50  to  $2.95 
a  day  for  10  hours  work  and  extra  money 
for  overtime. 
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Motor  Truck  Costs  May  Be  a  Delusion  If  They 
Are  Not  Properly  Obtained  and  Used       ^X/ 

Operating  Costs  Should  Be  Secured  Separately  and  Overhead 
Charges  Added  Later— A  Simple  Form  for  Keeping  Truck  Costs 


MOTOR  truck  costs  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  unless  they  are  prop- 
erly applied  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  secured  are  fully 
considered.  From  the  present  or  prospect- 
ive truck  owners'  viewpoint,  truck  cost 
figures  are  of  value  from  three  angles 
as  follows: 

1 — To  determine  upon  the  rates  to  be 
charged  when  the  truck  is  used  in  public 
haulage. 

2 — To  estimate  the  cost  of  truck  haul- 
age as  compared  with  other  methods  of 
shipment. 

3 — To  compare  the  costs  of  operation 
of  one  truck  with  that  of  another  of  the 
same  capacity,  in  the  same  class  of  work, 
in  the  same  city,  or  to  determine  if  the 
cost  of  any  one  item  of  truck  expense  is 
excessive. 

Taking  up  these  three  viewpoints  in 
the  order  given,  it  seems  evident  that 
no  truck  owner  can  succeed  in  his  busi- 
ness of  hauling  goods  for  profit  unless 
he  knows  w-hat  it  costs  to  operate  his 
vehicles.  The  cost  of  the  vehicle  opera- 
tion plus  the  desired  profit  must  de- 
termine the  price  quoted  on  the  work 
to  be  done.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  price 
is  quoted  on  work  without  knowing  the 
total  cost  of  operation  of  the  vehicles 
doing  that  work,  it  is  also  impossible  to 
know  what  the  profits  on  the  work  will 
be.  It  is  the'  purpose  of  this  article 
therefore  to  point  out  specifically  ana  in 
detail  the  items  which  must  be  included 
in  any  calculation  of  cost  of  operation 
so  that  the  truck  owner  may  be  certain 
to  obtain  his  desired  profit  providing  no 
unforeseen  contingencies  arise. 

In  order  to  determine  the  comparative 
cost  of  truck  haulage  with  railway  or 
waterway  transportation,  in  which  the 
rates  are  generally  given  in  so  much  per 
hundred  pounds  between  any  two  points, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  highway  transportation  on  the 
same  basis.  In  this  connection  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas 
the  railway  and  waterway  rates  are 
from  terminal  to  terminal,  the  truck  de- 
livery is  generally  direct  from  the  plant 
or  place  of  business  of  the  consignor  to 
that  of  the  consignee. 

How  to  Compare  Rail  Rates 

In  any  comparison  of  truck  cost  figures 
with  rail  or  waterway  haulage,  the  total 
cost  of  moving  the  goods  from  the  point 
of  origin  to  the  point  of  delivery  should 
be  the  basis  taken  when  the  motor  trucks 
deliver  direct  from  the  shipper  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  necessary  because  by 
the  railway  or  waterway  method  of 
shipping    there    are    many    items   which 


must  be  charged  and  which  yet  do  not 
appear  in  the  freight  rate  between  the 
two  points.  These  additional  items  in- 
clude teaming  charges  at  each  end  of 
the  route;  the  extra  costs  of  crating  or 
boxing  not  generally  necessary  when 
goods  are  shipped  by  truck  and  the  in- 
creased weight  of  the  shipments  by  rail 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  crating  or  box- 
ing on  which  the  same  rate  per  hundred 
pounds  must  be  paid  as  for  the  goods 
themselves. 

The  importance  of  including  these 
charges  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
a  large  elevator  manufacturing  concern 
in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  which<  used  to  ship 
goods  by  freight  but  which  now  employs 
the  motor  truck  method  because  of  the 
lower  final  cost  by  truck  when  such  items 
are  taken  into  account.  That  concern 
adds  to  the  first  class  freight  rate  15 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  teaming 
charges  from  the  shipper's  warehouse  to 
the  freight  house,  plus  15  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  from  the  freight  house  to 
the  receiver's  warehouse  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  plus  24  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  the  increased  cost  of  boxing 
to  cover  shipments  made  by  freight,  plus 
17  per  cent  for  additional  freight 
charges  on  account  of  the  increased 
weight  caused  by  the  necessity  for  crat- 
ing. When  all  of  these  charges  were 
included,  it  was  found  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  ship  by  truck  than  by  freight, 
and  that  the  truck  gave  a  much  greater 
speed  of  delivery  which  could  not  be  cal- 
culated in  so  many  dollars  and  cents. 

No  Fixed  Truck  Costs 

Then  there  is  the  value  of  comparing 
the  tost  of  operation  of  one  truck  oper- 
ating in  any  particular  business  in  any 
city  with  another  truck  operating  over 
the  same  territory  in  the  same  city  and 
delivering  the  same  kind  of  goods.  In 
this  respect  motor  truck  costs- are  worth- 
less for  comparing  the  estimated  costs 
for  similar  trucks  operating  in  similar 
work  in  a  different  city  or  under  differ- 
ent loading  or  unloading  conditions. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  motor  truck 
cost  for  any  rapacitv  or  make  or  motor 
truc'k.  Instead,  each  present  or  proposed 
truck  installation  must  be  considered  as 
an  individual  and  separate  case  and  the 

Editor's  Note — Thix  article  was 
given  in  the  form  of  a  short  talk  be- 
fore the  Motor  Truck  Club  of  Neic 
Jersey,  April  15,  1919,  by  Joseph  Hits- 
son,  Editor,  The  Commercial  Ve- 
hicle. 


various  items  of  operation  determined 
with  due  consideration  to  all  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  trucks  must  be 
employed. 

One  example  will  serve  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  truck 
operating  cost.  A  large  publishing  con- 
cern in  Philadelphia  had  to  move  its 
periodicals  in  mail  bags  from  its  print- 
ing plant  to  the  railroad  post  office.  The 
haul  was  only  one-half  mile  long  each 
way,  and  it  was  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  motor  trucks  to  successfully 
compete  with  horses  in  the  work.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  impossibility, 
the  adoption  of  demountable  truck  bodies 
enabled  a  fleet  of  eleven  electric  trucks, 
put  into  service  in  the  work  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  haulage  12  cents  per  ton  and 
to  save  $12,600  a  year.  This  saving  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  adoption  of 
demountable  bodies,  which  reduced  the 
loading  time  from  over  an  hour  to  a  few 
moments.  This  simply  shows  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  each  installation 
separately  before  determining  upon  any 
estimated  cost  of  truck  hauling.  Un- 
loading and  loading  devices  and  other 
truck  adjuncts,  such  dump  bodies  and 
side-door  delivery  bodies,  may  greatly  af- 
fect the  cost  per  commercial  ton-mile 
hauled.  All  of  these  items  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  set  a  price  upon  moving  goods  by 
truck.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  costs  esti- 
mated are  liable  to  be  worse  than  use- 
less. 

With  the  necessity  proved  for  some 
form  of  reliable  cost  figures,  the  next 
step  is  the  manner  in  which  the  figures 
should  be  obtained  and  recorded.  Most 
owTiers  believe  that  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  their  own  particular  business 
require  some  special  form  for  keeping 
their  truck  costs.  This  is  not  the  case, 
for  the  items  entering  into  truck  cost  are 
well  known  and  only  few  in  number. 

Two  Cost  Divisions 

Truck  costs  may  first  of  all  be  divided 
into  two  main  heads  as  follows: 

1 — The  actual  charges  against  the 
truck  operation,  including  operating 
charges,  maintenance  charges  and  fixed 
charges. 

2 — All  overhead  items  which  are  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  trucks  be  oper- 
ated as  a  means  of  performing  work  by 
actually  moving  goods. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  two 
classes  of  charges  be  kept  separately  in 
order  that  the  mechanical  or  operating 
efficiency  of  the  truck  be  determined  and 
leaks  in  that  regard  be  stopped.  Then, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Trucks  Perform  Yeoman  Service  in  Oil  Fields 

Speedy  Development  of  Burkburnett  Oil  Field  in  Northern  Texas 
Would  Have  Been  Impossible  Without  Use  of  Motor  Trucks 


THE  greatly  increased  demands  for 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  used  in  the 
myriad  automotive  war  appliances  and 
under  the  boilers  of  our  new  merchant 
marine  and  the  Allied  navies  of  the 
world  could  not  have  been  met  during 
the  war  period  of  1918  were  it  not  for 
the  most  extensive  use  of  motor  trucks 
in  our  great  Southwest  oil  fields.  Dur- 
ing 1918  there  was  the  most  feverish 
activity  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
present  fields  and  to  exploit  new  proper- 
ties in  order  to  meet  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  demand  caused  by  the  war. 
The  exploitation  of  new  fields  de- 
manded the  utmost  speed  in  getting  the 
drills,  drill  machinery,  boilers,  pipes,  all 
sorts  of  rigging,  tanks  and  even  the  men 
themselves  to  the  fields,  together  with 
the  food  for  them  to  eat  and  the  elothe.H 
for  them  to  wear.     Because  many  of  the 


fields  were  discovered  far  from  the  near- 
est railroad  line,  the  transportation  of  all 
the  necessary  materials  was  exceedingly 
slow.  It  was  not  until  the  motor  truck 
was  called  in  to  solve  these  transporta- 
tion problems  that  the  new  production 
reached  anything  like  the  demand  for 
the  greater  volume  of  oil. 

Out  in  the  great  Southwest  motor 
trucks  are  virtually  jumping  from  rock 
to  rock  in  a  roadless  country  and  carry- 
ing the  necessary  equipment  for  oil  pro- 
motion work  at  a  greater  speed  than  ever 
before  known  in  the  history  of  oil  pro- 
duction. 

Trucks   Helped  at  Burkburnett 

The  great  Burkburnett  field  just  north 
of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  owes  its  speedy 
development  to  the  use  of  trucks  in  haul- 
ing all  of  the  necessary  equipment  from 


of  the  Wichita  3<  2-ton  trucks  being  loaded  with  baled  hay  directly  from  a  railroad 
The    truck    is    owned    by    the    Humble    Oil    &    Refining    Co..    and    is    used    in    the 
Burkburnett    oil    field    In    Northern    Texas 


Here    is   the   6-ton    double-reductlon-drlven    Wichita    with    a    load    of    studding,    side- 
boards  and  shingles  to  be  used  In  building  a  workmen's  shack  at  the  Burkburnett  field 


Wichita  Palls.  There,  oil  was  discov- 
ered right  in  the  center  of  a  small  town, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  rigs  shot  up 
in  almost  every  one's  backyard.  Wells 
were  even  driven  on  church  and  school 
property  in  the  center  of  the  town. 

After  it  has  been  decided  to  drill  a 
hole  at  any  particular  location,  the  first 
requisite  is  to  get  the  timber  for  the 
drilling  rig  on  the  ground.  Trucks 
hauled  new  timber  for  this  work  from 
the  railroads  at  Wichita  trails  and  trans- 
ferred some  of  the  completed  rigs  from 
other  nearby  holes  which  had  run  dry. 
At  the  time  the  writer  visited  Burkbur- 
nett late  in  1918,  there  were  several  hun- 
dred rigs  all  set  up  but  without  the  nec- 
essary drilling  machinery  or  boilers  to 
operate  them.  The  next  task  of  the 
truck  was  to  haul  this  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy equipment  to  the  field,  and  it  was 
done  by  means  of  motor  trucks  in  less 
time  than  it  could  have  been  performed 
by  any  other  method.  With  the  price  of 
oil  high  due  to  the  increased  demand,  the 
need  for  speed  in  driving  wheels  can  be 
realized  when  it  is  considered  that  every 
day  consumed  in  drilling  a  well  with  any 
kind  of  a  subsequent  flow  means  just 
that  many  days  of  lost  income.  With  so 
many  wells  drilled  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  all  wanted  to  get  their 
wells  down  first  so  that  they  could  cash 
in  on  the  oil  secured  should  that  partic- 
ular strata  of  oil  run  out  or  be  tapped 
at  some  other  point  by  other  wells. 

Tanks  Hauled  by  Trucks 

As  soon  as  oil  was  struck,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  provide  tanks  in  which  to  store 
it  until  pipe  lines  could  be  laid  to  carry 
it  to  the  nearest  railroad  tank  car  siding 
or  to  refining  plants  from  which  it  could 
be  piped  to  Gulf  ports  and  loaded  into 
tank  ships. 

Practically  all  of  these  tanks  were 
hauled  to  the  fields  by  means  of  motor 
trucks.  One  concern.  Black,  Sivalls  & 
Bryson,  with  head  offices  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers and  setters-up  of  oil  and  water 
tanks,  have  di.sposed  of  all  their  ninety 
horses  and  replaced  them  by  a  fleet  of 
twenty-two  motor  trucks.  The  use  of 
trucks  instead  of  horses  has  enabled  that 
company  to  carry  a  smaller  stock  of 
tanks  at  its  distributing  points  through- 
out Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  be- 
cause by  means  of  trucks  tanks  may  be 
transferred  from  one  point  to  another 
in  a  minimum  of  time  as  compared  with 
shipments  by  railroad.  The  trucks  have 
also  saved  considerable  labor,  since  they 
are  used  to  carry  both  the  men  and  tanks 
to  the  job  and  the  men  back  to  the  home 
office  or  to  the  next  job.  A  smaller  force 
of  men  is  thus  able  to  do  the  same  work 
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Two  views  of  Wichita  S'/z-tonners  hauling   baled   hay  for  horses  working 
equipped    with    metal    instead    of    wood    wheels.     The    size    of   the   loa 


the    Burl<burnett  field.     Note  that   each   of  the  trucks 
is   large   enough   to   make   any   horse   green   with   envy 


required  by  a  larjrer  number  when  the 
men  had  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
riding  on  the  railroads  and  waiting  over 
at  junction  points  to  catch  trains  run- 
ning infrequently  to  the  settlements 
where  the  tanks  had  to  be  set  up. 

Practically  all  of  the  pipes  leading 
from  the  various  fields  were  hauled  by 
means  of  trucks.  The  long  lengths  were 
generally  carried  on  two-wheeled  trail- 
ers with  lengthy  connecting  poles. 

Housing  and  Feeding  the  Men 

.\fter  all  of  the  necessary  rigging  and 
machinery  had  been  set  up,  there  was  the 
problem  of  housing  the  men  working  the 
equipment  and  of  feeding  and  clothing 
them.  In  this  work  the  truck  performed 
the  same  excellent  service  that  it  did  in 
hauling  the  other  materials.  All  sorts  of 
lumber,  consisting  of  studding,  sideboards 
and  shingles,  were  carried,  as  shown  by 
one  of  the  illustrations  on  the  opposite 
page.  Some  considerable  number  of 
horses  were  used  for  short  haul  work  in 
and  around  the  fields  and  for  pulling 
scrapers  in  the  construction  of  new  roads 
leading  from  the  nearby  towns  to  the 
fields.  These  horses  of  course  had  to  be 
fed.  and  again  the  motor  truck  was  called 


upon  to  haul  bales  upon  bales  of  hay  and 
other  feed,  as  shown  in  three  of  the  illus- 
trations on  this  and  the  opposite  page. 

In  the  work  at  the  Burkburnett  field, 
the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  used  sev- 
eral Wichita  ;5'/2-ton  worm-driven  trucks 
and  one  of  the  new  6-ton  Wichitas  with 
double-reduction  final  drive.  Another  one 
of  these  Wichita  (i-tonners  was  used  in 
the  same  field  by  the  Panhandle  Refining 
Co.  That  truck  performed  excellent  ser- 
vice over  the  poor  roads  leading  to  the 
fields  by  reason  of  the  specially  low  gear 
reduction  provided  on  first  speed.  The 
truck  has  a  gear  reduction  of  77  to  1  on 
first  speed;  4.3  to  1  on  second  speed;  28 
to  1  on  third  speed;  14  to  1  on  fourth 
speed  and  82  to  1  on  reverse  speed. 

Doing  Work  of  Six  Horses 

One  \of  the  3%-ton  Wichita  trucks 
owned  by  the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
has  continually  performed  work  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  six  double  teams,  which 
may  be  hired  for  $9  a  day  apiece  in  the 
Burkburnett  territory.  One  team  can 
make  only  one  round  trip  a  day  between 
lona  Park  and  the  company's  lease,  9 
miles  away.  The  horse  wagon  thus  hauled 
only  2  tons  per  day.     As  compared  with 


this,  the  truck  can  make  three  round 
trips  or  56  miles  in  all  and  haul  4  tons 
per  trip,  or  12  tons  as  compared  with 
the  two  tons  hauled  by  the  horse  wagon. 
The  great  saving  made  by  the  truck  can 
be  visualized  by  noting  that  its  earning 
capacity  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  the  horse  wagon  is  $54  a  day. 

On  one  occasion  the  two  3%-ton  and 
6-ton  Wichita  trucks  hauled  a  12-ton  der- 
rick to  the  Burkburnett  field,  where  it 
was  set  up  and  in  operation  several  days 
sooner  than  would  have  been  possible 
had  the  material  been  moved  by  horses. 

Many  trucks  are  being  used  in  laying 
new  pipe  lines  in  other  parts  of  Texas. 
For  instance,  the  Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 
used  a  large  fleet  of  Whites  in  building 
a  new  pipe  line  over  200  miles  long  be- 
tween Ranger,  Tex.,  and  Galveston.  The 
size  of  the  line  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  capacity  of  75,000  gallons 
of  oil  a  day.  The  Gulf  Production  Co. 
is  using  a  fleet  of  White  and  Service 
trucks  in  laying  a  100-mile  pipe  line  from 
Ranger  to  Fort  Worth.  The  Texas  Co. 
is  also  laying  a  new  pipe  line  from  the 
Ranger  field  through  Fort  Worth  to 
Dallas  and  is  using  trucks  exclusively 
in  the  work. 


Motor  Trucks   Reduce  Farmer's  Haulage  Costs 


(Continued   from   jxige   23) 


of  work  the  vehicle  is  engaged.  These 
items  are,  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance as  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
expenses  of  each  item,  as  follows: 

1 — Driver 
2— Tires 
.3 — Gasoline 
4 — Overhauling 
5 — Depreciation 
6 — Insurance 
7 — Interest 
8 — Garage. 

Provided  the  farmer  does  not  wish  to 
buy  his  own  truck  equipment,  but  would 
rather  enter  into  an  agreement  with  his 
neighbors  to  operate  one  or  more  vehicles 
co-operatively,  he  will  find  the  example 


of  the  Farmers'  Co-Operative  Co.  <jj 
Hartford  Countv^  Inc..  of  considerable 
assistance  to  him.  That  association  op- 
erates in  Hartford  County,  Md.,  and  its 
trucks  offer  a  daily  round-trip  service 
from  Churchville  and  Bel  Air  to  Balti- 
more. The  trucks  take  to  Baltimore  milk 
and  other  farm  products  and  bring  back 
to  the  farmers  foodstuffs,  salt,  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers, farm  implements  and  other  ar- 
ticles for  use  on  the  farm,  together  with 
merchandise  shipped  from  the  wholesale 
houses  of  Baltimore  to  rural  merchants 
who  are  members  of  the  association.  The 
distance  covered  daily  is  about  60  miles. 
The  territory  served  by  the  association 
is  a  very  productive  agricultural  region. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  motor  truck, 
the  farmer  in  that  territory  hauled  his 


products  by  team  to  either  the  railroad 
station  or  to  Baltimore.  Except  for  the 
farmers  near  the  railroad,  hauling  to 
shipping  points  meant  the  loss  of  a  team 
and  man  for  at  least  half  a  day.  To  the 
farmers  producing  milk  who  had  to  make 
this  trip  daily,  the  loss  was  appreciable. 
As  the  trip  to  Baltimore  was  hard  on 
teams  and  always  required  2  days'  time, 
few  farmers  marketed  in  that  manner. 

The  Co-operative  association  in  this 
instance  has  proved  successful  because  it 
issued  stock  to  its  members  and  has  not 
tried  to  make  money  but  to  give  as  cheap 
a  sei"\'ice  as  possible  to  every  member. 
Greater  details  of  the  association  and  its 
method  of  operation  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle. 
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Georgia's  Proposed  Highway  System 


Hard  -  Surfaced  Roads 
Will  Be  Built  to  Link  Up 
Farmers  With  All  Main 
City  Markets  —  Work 
Under  State  Control, 
Although  County  Funds 
Will  Be  Employed 
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Georgia  Preparing  for  Increased  Truck  Use  by 
Laying  Out  Adequate  System  of  Roads 

Twelve  Main  Routes  Proposed  to  Connect  All  Important 
Cities— Work  Will  Not  Wait  on  $40,000,000  Bond  Issue 


GEORGIA  with  its  7500  trucks  is  in 
bad  need  of  good  roads.  These 
trucks,  used  mainly  by  the  farmers  to 
haul  agricultural  products  to  the  mar- 
kets, are  not  now  giving  their  owners 
the  service  they  should  on  account  of  the 
poor  road  conditions.  Hauls  from  the 
farms  to  the  markets  are  on  the  average 
long,  and,  on  account  of  the  present 
hindrance  to  good  road  navigation,  much 
time  is  not  only  wasted  but  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  vehicle  is  enough  to  decrease 
its  serviceability  to  a  minimum. 

However,  the  State  of  Georgia  is  now 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  providing  adequate 
funds  for  a  system  of  permanent  truck 
roads  to  be  built  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
A  popular  campaign  is  being  carried  on 
by  good  roads  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  a  special  legislative  ses- 
sion to  consider  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposing  a  .?40,000,000  bond  issue. 

Twelve  Routes  Proposed 

The  Highway  Department  of  Georgia 
has  proposed  a  system  of  roads  which 
will  include  twelve  routes  to  provide  links 
for  the  farmers  with  the  main  markets. 
These  twelve  routes  will  require  a  total 
mileage  of  2301.  The  following  list  of 
routes  gives  the  cities  connected  and 
the  mileage  of  each  route: 

1 — Chattanooga   to   Thomasville,   .395. 

2 — Gainesville  to  Jacksonville,  340. 

3— Atlanta   to  Asheville,   119. 

4 — Atlanta   to    Montgomery,   84. 

•"' — Newman   to  Columbus,  70. 

1^— Griffin   to   Dublin,   101. 

7 — Macon  to  Valdosta,   195. 

8 — Augusta   to   Birmingham,   242. 

9 — Columbus    to    Savannah,   300. 
10 — Savannah  to   Tallahassee,   305. 
11 — Waycross  to  Brunswick,  60. 
12 — Augusta  to  Statesboro,  90. 

The  preceding  list  of  routes  includes 
the  main  highway  arteries  that  are  to 
be  improved.  The  Georgia  Highway 
Department,  however,  has  in  its  plans 
mapped  out  a  comprehensive  system  of 
hard-surface  roads  that  will  reach  every 
county  in  the  state  and  permit  truck 
owners  to  run  their  vehicles  from  one 
end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

By  reason  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements in  Georgia,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  vote  on  the  $40,000,000  bond 
issue  until  1920.  To  save  the  time  lost, 
a  provision  will  be  made  in  the  bill 
whereby  counties,  with  the  Federal-aid 
money  allotted  to  them,  may  construct  a 
permanent  type  of  road  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  and  under  the 
supervision   of  the   state   highway   engi- 


neer and  along  the  routing  of  the  state 
highway.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
department  be  empowered  to  refund  to 
the  county  the  amount  of  money  so  e.\- 
pended. 

Concrete  Much  in  Favor 

Georgia  good  roads  organizations  are 
boosting  concrete  road  construction, 
using  as  an  argument  the  results  of  a 
recent  test  in  Cleveland  where  five  2-ton 
trucks,  each  carrying  a  full  load,  aver- 
aged 11.78  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
over  a  concrete  road  and  only  5.78  m.p.g. 
over  an  earth  road  in  average  condition. 
Other  types  of  pavement  showed  results 
varying  as  the  character  of  the  pavement 
offered  more  or  less'  resistance  to  trac- 
tion. The  great  saving  in  fuel  expense 
according  to  the  character  of  the  road  be- 
ing traversed  and  the  large  difference 
between  good  and  poor  road  fuel  con- 
sumption are  strikingly  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table: 

Earth    5.78  m.p.g. 

Fair  gravel    7.19  m.p.g. 

Good  gravel    9.39  m.p.g. 

Fair  bituminous  macadam.   9.48  m.p.g. 

Concrete    11.78  m.p.g. 

As  a  result  of  the  need  of  permanent 
roads  in  Georgia  and  confident  that  the 
bond  issue  will  be  favorably  passed,  a 
number  of  counties  are  preparing  to  issue 
bonds  and  construct  permanent  roads 
within  their  borders,  receiving  the  Fed- 
eral aid  allotted  them  for  this  purpose. 

Bibb  County  Votes  $700,000 

Bibb  County,  of  which  Macon  is  the 
county  seat,  has  voted  a  large  bond  issue 
of  which  $700,000  will  be  used  on  paving 
state  highways  within  its  borders.  Chat- 
ham, of  which  Savannah  is  the  county 
seat;  Spalding,  of  which  Griffin  is  the 
county  seat,  and  Thomas,  of  which 
Thomasville  is  the  county  seat,  are 
among  the  counties  which  will  follow  the 
same  plan. 

The  number  of  roads  designated  in 
each  county  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  representatives  from  each  county. 
Instead  of  naming  the  high  points  of  the 
state  system  of  highways  in  the  bill, 
Georgia's  legislation  will  leave  the  desig- 
nation to  the  State  Highway  Department 
and  only  limiting  the  number  of  roads  to 
any  one  county. 

Provisions  of  the  Work 

The  provisions  as  regards  the  designa- 
tion of  roads  by  the  counties  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Provision  1 — Two  main  traffic  roads, 
starting  from  the  county  seat,  shall  be 
so   designated    in   each   county    for   each 


member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
in  the  General  Assembly,  representing 
such  county;  said  roads  to  traverse  the 
county  to  the  county  line,  and  to  con- 
nect with  the  designated  state-aid  roads 
of  any  adjoining  county  or  counties,  pro- 
vided no  county  shall  have  more  than 
four  such  roads  under  this  provision. 

Provision  2 — Additional  main  traffic 
loads  may  be  designated  which  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  inter-connecting 
system  set  forth  in  Provision  1.  Where 
unusual  topographic  or  traffic  conditions 
are  met  with,  or  to  serve  important  mar- 
ket points  not  already  reached,  or  to  give 
more  direct  traffic  routes  between  large 
business  centers  where  the  direct  traffic 
is  heavy,  and  the  county  seat  routes  in- 
volve substantial  loss  of  distance,  pro- 
vided that  the  total  mileage  to  be  desig- 
nated hereunder  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  mileage  arising  under  Pro- 
vision 1. 

State  to  Control  Building 
Provision  3 — In  designating  and  locat- 
ing the  entire  system  of  state-aid  roads, 
the  eflfort  shall  be  made  to  serve  as  large 
a  territory  and  as  many  market  points 
as  practicable  with  the  said  system,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  traffic  den- 
sity, topographic  and  construction  diffi- 
culties, and  secure  main  trunk  line  routes 
between  the  large  traffic  centers  of  the 
state,  provided  that  the  total  mileage  to 
be  designated  as  state-aid  roads  shall  not 
exceed  4800  miles. 

Provision  4 — The  state  highway  engi- 
neer shall  prepare  a  report  or  reports 
accompanied  by  maps  setting  forth  the 
general  routes  between  county  seats  and 
traffic  centers  of  roads  recommended  for 
designation  as  state-aid  roads  for  ap- 
proval by  the  state  highway  board. 

Provision  5 — That  when  any  portion  of 
the  designated  state-aid  road  system  is 
taken  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Highway  Department  by  written  notice 
as  prescribed  in  Article  5,  Section  1, 
hereof  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
said  portion  is  located,  shall  not  there- 
after be  required  to  levy  taxes  for  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  said  portions 
of  highways. 

Provision  6— That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  state  highway  board  to  institute 
and  carry  out  efficient  and  equitable  plans 
for  maintenance,  for  improvement,  and 
for  the  construction  of  durable  paving 
on  the  designated  state-aid  roads,  where- 
by the  entire  system  shall,  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  the  funds  made  available, 
be  prepared  for,  and  receive  such  type 
of  pavement  known  to  be  durable  under 
heavy  traffic  as  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment shall  specify. 
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REMOVABLE  TOPS  MADE  ON  ORDER 

List  of  Twenty-eight  Body  Builders  Who 

Might  Take  Special  Orders 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  would  like  to  secure  designs  of  re- 
movable tops  for  furniture  trucks.  Can 
you  advise  us  of  the  names  of  companies 
which  manufacture  such  tops,  prefer- 
ably of  light  weight? — Howard  K. 
Brown,  Brown,  Curtis  &  Brown,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

We  know  of  no  concerns  which  manu- 
facture motor  truck  tops  as  a  special 
business.  We  believe  however,  that  any 
reputable  motor  truck  body  builder  can 
furnish  you  such  a  type  of  top  on  order. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  motor  truck  body 
makers  throughout  the  United  States  is 
as  follows: 

F.  A.  Ames  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Auto  Body  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Auto  Body  &  Top  Works,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

H.  H.  Babcock  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Clark  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Commercial  Auto  Body  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Economy   Mfg.   Co.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Fitzgibbon  &  Crisp,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

General  Woodwork  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Wm.  G.  Hesse  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Hoover  Wagon  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Theodore  Kundtz  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lang  Body  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lansing  Body  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Martin  Truck  &  Body  Corp.,  York,  Pa. 

Motor  Truck  Body  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

New  Haven  Carriage  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Parry  Mfg.  Co.    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Paterson   Vehicle  Co.,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

Irvin  Robbins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Shadbolt  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Springfield  Commercial  Body  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Standard  Body  Co.,  White  Pigeon, 
Mich. 

Tegetmeier  &  Riepe  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Troy  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Wright  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

York  Body  Corp.,  York,  Pa. 

KITCHEN   BODIES  MADE  TO  ORDER 

Names  of  Two  Manufacturers  Who  Have 

Built  That  Type  of  Body 

To  the  Editor  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  one  or 
more  companies  which  make  motor  truck 
kitchens  and  lunch  wagons. — ^McLeskey 
Garage,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Motor  truck  kitchens  and  lunch  wagon 
bodies  are  made  on  special  order.    Below 


Lievoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  and 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  all 
readers.  Communications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sender's  name  and 
address,  confidential  if  preferred.  No 
charge  is  ever  made  for  this  service. 

are  the  names  of  two  concerns  which 
have  made  such  equipment. 

1 — F.  E.  Rising,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who 
is  using  a  truck  and  trailer  provided  with 
kitchen  equipment  for  cooking  and  selling- 
frankfurters.  The  mobility  of  the  outfit 
enables  the  owner  to  follow  circuses  as  a 
means  of  increasing  his  business. 

2— D.  W.  Baldwin  &  Sons,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  built  an  army  kitchen  presented  to 
the  army  by  the  Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

READER  WANTS  WIDTH  OF  CHASSIS 

Data    Not   Now    Available   but   Will    Be 

Secured   Later 

To  the  Editor  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  find  the  specifications  of  trucks 
which  you  publish  very  useful,  but  are 
writing  to  ask  if  you  can  tell  us  the 
width  of  the  chassis  frames  of  the  differ- 
ent sizes  of  trucks  as  these  are  not  tabu- 
lated in  your  table.  — E.  J.  Frederick, 
Field  Mfg.  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich. 

We  regi-et  that  we  cannot  give  you 
the  width  of  chassis  frames  of  the  differ- 
ent sizes  of  trucks  at  this  time.  We  shall, 
however,  include  a  question  asking  for  the 
width  of  the  chassis  frames  in  our  next 
specification  sheet  which  will  be  mailed 
to  all  motor  truck  manufacturers  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1919.  The  data  from  these 
sheets  will  be  available  after  November 
1,   1919. 

PRICES  OF  THREE  MAKES  IN  1917 

Kissel  a  l'/4-Tonner.  Overland  3/5  Tonner 

and  Republic   1 -Tonner 

To  the  Editor  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  give  us  the  selling  prices  of 
the  following  trucks  in  the  individual 
months  as  given  after  each  make : 

Kissel    1-ton..  .Sept.  1,  1917 

Republic    ..1-ton Jan.  1, 1917 

Overland  ..  1-ton ...  Sept.  1,  1917 
If  the  trucks  are  listed  at  less  than  1 
ton,  or  slightly  over  1  ton,  will  you  kindly 
indicate  the  actual  rated  capacity. — R.  C. 
Hudson,  Cramer-Kra.sselt  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Prices  for  the  three  makes   of  trucks 
on  the  dates  indicated  are  as  follows: 
Name  Capacity        Price 

Kissel     22501b $1,085 

Republic   20001b 1,095 

Overland  12001b 800 


TEN  BIGGEST  THICK  PRODUCERS 

Ford  Company  Builds  More  Trucks  Than 

Any  Other  American  Manufacturer 

To  the  Editor  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  give  us  a  list  of  the  trucks 
which  are  the  biggest  sellers,  indicating 
the  number  sold  yearly  for  the  past  3 
years. — Sears  Roebuck" &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Taking  the  1918  production  of  motor 
trucks  as  the  basis  for  the  number  of 
trucks  sold  in  that  year,  the  best  selling 
trucks  would  range  somewhat  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

Ford, 

Republic, 

I.  H.  C, 

Maxwell, 

G.  M.  C, 

White, 

Pierce-Arrow, 

Packard, 

Mack, 

Gai'ford. 
We  cannot  give  the  individual  produc- 
tion figures  for  the  makes  of  trucks  men- 
tioned above,  since  the  production  figures 
were  furnished  to  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  would  not  be  published  individ- 
ually but  used  merely  to  determine  the 
total  production  of  trucks  for  the  year 
covered. 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  FIGURES 

110,400  Trucks  of  Three  Sizes  in  Use  in 
the  U.  S.  on  Jan.  1,  1919 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
ciuestions:  1 — What  is  the  approximate 
number  of  3-,  3ii-  and  5-ton  trucks  in 
use  in  the  United  States  on  Jan.  1,  1919? 
2 — What  is  the  estimated  production  for 
these  three  sizes  in  1919? — W.  Quinlan, 
Maynard  H.  Murch  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  answers  to  your  questions  in  the 
(irder  given  are  as  follows: 

1 — Based  on  the  1918  production  of  the 
three  sizes  mentioned  and  taking  480.000 
as  the  number  of  trucks  in  use  in  the 
United  States  as  of  Jan.  1,  1919,  the  num- 
ber of  the  three  sizes  in  use  on  the  same 
date  would  be  as  follows: 

Capacity  Number  in  Use 

3-ton 38,400 

3y2-ton 52,800 

5-  and  5>/i-ton   19,200 

2 — Based  on  the  1918  production  of 
3-,  3V2-  and  5  to  5 '/2-ton  trucks,  the  1919 
production  will  be  as  follows: 

Capacity  Estimated  Production 

3-ton 23,200 

3%-ton 31,900 

5-  to  5»/4-ton 11,600 
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TRUCKS    USED    IN    LUMBER    WORK 

Many    Articles     I'ublishrd    Showing    the 
Superiority   of  .Motor  Vehicles 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  are  interested  in  obtaining'  data 
relative  to  trucks,  tractors,  trailers,  etc., 
which  are  used  for  transjiorting  lumber. 
That  is,  what  means  are  oeing  used  for 
the  hauling  of  lumber  from  the  woods  to 
the  saw  mills. — G.  B.  Warner,  Renault 
Selling  Branch,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Below  is  a  list  of  articles  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  regarding  the  oper- 
ation of  trucks  in  the  lumber  business. 

Aug.  1,  1916,  page  18,  contains  a  two- 
page  article  entitled  Trucks  Oust 
Horses  in  Logging  Work.  It  records 
the  work  of  the  Machias  Mill  Co.,  Wood- 
inville.  Wash.,  with  4-ton  Riker  trucks 
using  dollies  or  trailers  to  haul  logs  from 
the  forest  to  Lake  Sammamish,  from 
where  they  are  floated  to  the  mill. 

Jan.  15.  1917,  pages  5  to  8,  contains 
a  three-page  illustrated  article  on  Lum- 
ber Trade  Keeps  Pace  with  Building 
Developments  with  Trucks.  This  ar- 
ticle, by  J.  Crow  Taylor,  deals  with  the 
entire  industry  in  an  analj-tic  way,  point- 
ing out  the  magnitude  of  the  business,  the 
proportions  and  importance  of  its  trans- 
portation problems,  and  outlines  the  vari- 
ous fields  of  motor  trucks  and  their 
manner  of  use. 

April  1,  1917,  page  27,  give*  a  short 
article  answering  a  Tennessee  lumber 
merchant  who  is  desirous  of  carrying 
about  10,000  ft.  per  load,  or  between 
40,000  and  50,000  lb.  over  a  rough  coun- 
try pike  in  that  state. 

Sept.  1,  1917.  pages  5  to  8,  contains  an 
illustrated  article  telling  of  the  superi- 
ority of  motor  trucks  in  logging  work  in 
the  Northwest.  Besides  giving  cost 
figures,  this  article  also  describes  the 
use  of  trailers  in  lumbering  work.  The 
article  is  entitled  Motor's  Superiority 
in  Logging  Work  Proved  by  Trucks  in 
Northwest. 

Dec.  1,  1917,  pages  5  to  8,  tells  the 
story  of  how  one  truck  saves  money  for 
its  owner  in  replacing  six  horses,  three 
wagons  and  one  driver  in  hauling  sawed 
logs  from  the  camp  site  to  the  railroad 
siding.  Cost  figures  are  given  with  this 
article.  It  is  entitled  One  Lumber 
Truck  Saves  $1,016  in  37  Days  on  Haul 
OF  1.92  Miles. 

March  15,  1918.  pages  26  and  27,  con- 
tains an  article  showing  how  a  lumber 
company  has  been  able  to  replace  its 
three  horses  with  one  truck.  Cost  figures 
are  given  with  the  article  on  how  a  2-ToN 
•Lumber  Truck  Replaces  Three  Horse 
Wagons  and  Pays  For  Itself  in  1  Year. 

May  1,  1918,  Delivery  Radius  Doubled 
FROM  12  to  25  Miles  by  Pittsburgh 
Lumber  Truck,  pages  16  and  17,  tells 
how  the  Keystone  Lumber  Co.  has  made 
use  of  a  truck  to  make  its  shipments  more 
quickly  and  in  this  way  increased  its 
business. 

Jan.  1,  1919,  page  41,  contains  a  reply 
to  an  inquiry  received  from  one  of  our 
readers  for  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of    some    device    to    replace    his    jigger 


trucks.     On  page  28  of  the  Feb.  15,  1919,  registrations  in  the  various  states,  such 

issue,  is  published  an  additional  reply  to  a  figure  can  be  calculated  by  assuming 

the  same  inquiry.  that  the  same  percentage  of  increase  for 

Jan.  15.  1919.  page  11,  tells  how  three  1919   will   take  place  as  occurred  in  the 

Federal  motor  trucks  replaced  114  horses  11-month    period    of    1918,   as   compared 

hauling  all  the  supplies  of  a  large  lumber  with   the   12-month   period   of   1917.     On 

camp  at  Sugar  Pine  Mills,  about  60  miles  this  basis  the  approximate  registrations 

from  Madera,  Cal.  in  sixteen  of  the  states  for  1919  will  be: 

April  15,  1919,  page  35,  tells  how  the  California  . .  37  663 

Lena  Lumber  Co.,  Benton,  Ark.,  has  re-  Connecticut   231329 

placed  six  mules  with  a  2-ton  Kissel  truck  Ma°n|'"  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'..  ...'s..'.. WW.'.'.'. ..'.   ^iiiol 

made  up  as  a  tractor  with  a  Studebaker  .M.Ti-yland   13!025 

com!  tvnilor  Massachusetts     40,273 

semi-u  auer.  .MichiRan    34,226 

Nevada 466 

New    Jersev    , .    25,273 

New   York    130,170 

TRUCK     OUTPUT     .\ND     REGISTRY  Penn.sjlvania    74,748 

Rhode   Island    7,763 

Production  for  Last  2  Years  Given,  with  viiVinia "2'767 

Estimate  for  This  Year  wiyiJ^^r' !  i : ' !  i  i! ! !  i  ii  i;;:  i! ! !  i  ^  ^   llm 
To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle:  2— The  production  of  motor  trucks  for 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following  1!'17  and  1918  and  the  estimated  produc- 

questions  regarding  the  registration  and  tion   for  1919  were  published  on   page  8 

production  of  motor  trucks:  of  the  Jan.  1,  1919,  issue  of  The  Com- 

1---Kindly  let  us  have  the  truck  regis-  mercial  Vehicle,  and  are  as  follows: 
trations  by  states  for  the  years  1917  and 

1918,  and  the  estimated  registration  for  \l\l i?MSS 

1Q1Q  l.f]^ ^.')U,UOU 

^^^y-        ,  1919 290,000 

2 — The  number  of  trucks  built  in  this 

country  during  the  past  2  years,  and  an  T^R.^pr-S     WITH     Fl  FPTRir     hrivp 

estimate    for    the    present    year.— F.    C.  '  RUCKS     WUH     ELbCTRIt     DRIVE 

Kehr,   Kissel  Motor  Car   Co.,   Hartford,  No    Makes   of   Trucks    Now    on    Market 

_i  ^      .,  ,.  .        ,  With  Hydraulic  Power  Transmission 

Ihe   answers   to   the   questions   in   the 

order  given  are  as  follows:  To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

1 — The    registration    of    motor    trucks  Will  you   please  furnish  me  with   the 

in  those  states  in  which  trucks  are  regis-  names  and   addresses  of  gasoline  motor 

tered    separately    from    passenger    cars  ^^"<^^  manufacturers  who  are  using  any 

,„„„ ,  ,;  ,    J  nn     c  rr,.„  ,-.„,,  form    of    hydraulic     or    electric    power 

were  published  on  page  20  of  The  Com-  transmission  means  in  the  various  mod- 
mercial  Vehicle  for  Feb.  1,  1919.  As  els  of  gasoline  trucks  now  on  the  mar- 
pointed  out  in  that  issue,  the  registra-  ket. — G.  M.  Buckley,  New  York  City, 
tions  were  for  only  twenty-three  out  of  So  far  as  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
the  forty-eight  states  and  indicate  that  has  record,  there  is  no  maker  of  trucks  at 
there  are  only  322,857  commercial  ve-  the  present  time  offering  a  gasoline  ve- 
hicles in  use  in  the  United  States  to-day,  hide  with  any  form  of  hydraulic  trans- 
whereas  The  Commercial  Vehicle  esti-  mission.  There  are  several  makes  of 
mates  from  reliable  sources  of  informa-  trucks  employing  electric  transmission, 
tion  that  the  total  number  of  motor  These  include  two  gas-electric  vehicles, 
trucks    in    domestic    use    on    January    1,  the   A   &   B,   made  by   the   American  & 

1919,  was  480,000.  The  trucks  registered  British  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
and  the  increase  in  number  and  per  cent  the  Couple-Gear,  made  by  the  Couple- 
of  registrations  in  the  twenty-three  Gear  Power  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  The 
states  for  the  years  1917  and  1918  are  Bourne  gasoline  truck,  made  by  the 
shown  in  the  table  given  below.  Bourne-Magnetic   Truck    Co.,   New   York 

While  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  give  City,    employs    the    Entz   electric    trans- 

any  more  than  an  estimate  of  the  1919  mission. 


Increase 


1D17*  1918t  Number    Percent 

Alabama 5,516 

Arizona    1,439 

California    10,765 20,141 9,376 87 

Colorado   4,600 

Connecticut     9,702 15.051 5,349 55 

District  of  Columbia    4,780 

Georgia    3,100 7,010 3,910 126 

Iowa    7,500 

Louisiana     3,165 

Maine   •..    3,382 4,200 818 24 

.Maryland     ; 4,156 7,359 3,203 77 

Massachusetts    26,964 33,011 6,047      .  22 

Michigan    20,313 26,328 6,015 30 


.    5.979 62 

.37,577 40 


Minnesota     6,000 . 

Mississippi    2.000. 

Nevada     225 324. 

New  .Ier.<;ey 9,622 15,601. 

.\ew  Y'ork    55,402 92,979  . 

Oklahoma     3,688 

Oregon     3,200 

I'ennsylvania    12,952 31,145 ,18,193.  . .         '    iio 

Rhode  Island    4.065 5,626 1,561    .  38 

Utah    2,500 5,069 2,569..  100 

Vermont     1.266 1,870 604 48 

Washington     11.656 16,686 5,030    .  43 

Wisconsin    6,000 6,861 861 14 

70 


190,462 322,857 132,395. 


•1917  registration."!  as  of  .January  1.  1918        tl918  registrations  as  of  December  1,  1918. 
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Many  Refinements  in  Two  New  Available  Models 

2-  and  3i-Ton  Units  Are  New  — Each  Has  Inclined  Front  Axle,  New 
Brake  Rod  Layout,  New  Spring  Bracket  and  Improved  Cab  and  Seat 


The  new  Available  3'  2- 
tonner,  showing  top  hood 
louvre;  straight-sided  dash 
with  lamps  behind;  front 
fender,  step  and  new 
mounting   of   tool   box 


I.  .U'lii-'ity,    tons 

I'lice    $2,950 

Wheelbase.  inches   14S 

Tires,  front  36x4 

Tires,    rear    3C  x  6 


MANY  refinements  in  detail  construc- 
tion have  been  made  in  the  two  new 
2-  and  S^/^-ton  worm-driven  trucks  re- 
cently brought  out  by  the  Available 
Truck  Co.,  Chicago.  The  line  of  that 
company  now  consists  of  three  models 
and  includes  a  5-ton  worm-driven  truck, 
which  has  not  been  changed  either  in  de- 
sign or  price  since  the  latter  part  of 
1918.  The  1-ton  truck  offered  during 
1918  has  been  discontinued. 

The  new  details  of  construction  in  the 
two  new  models  may  be  divided  up  under 
seven  main  heads  as  follows:  An  in- 
clined front  axle,  or  one  whose  vertical 
centerline  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
ground  level  but  slants  toward  the  rear 
at  the  top;  a  new  brake  rod  layout;  a 
now  spi-ing  shackle  casting;  a  new  seat 
construction  and  simplified  dashboard;  a 
new  runningboard  step;  a  new  method 
of  mounting  the  tool  box,  and  a  new 
method  of  constructing  and  mounting  the 
front  fenders. 

The  front  axle  has  been  inclined  with 
the  top  nearer  the  rear  end  of  the  truck 
than  the  bottom,  on  the  principle  that 
the  placing  of  the  axle  in  that  position 
enables  it  to  absorb  the  shocks  to  a 
greater  extent  than  when  placed  in  the 
ordinary  vertical  position.  The  mount- 
ing of  the  axle  in  that  manner  also  gives 
the  front  spring  a  slight  incline  to  the 
rear,  its  rear  end  being  approximately 
2%  in.  lower  than  its  front  end.  This 
construction  permits  of  a  longer  shackle 
on  the  rear  end  of  the  front  spring. 

When  the  truck  passes  over  an  ob- 
struction, the  blow  is  transmitted  to  the 
axle  at  an  acute  angle  and  the  wheel 
tends  to  mount  the  obstruction  instead 
of  being  forced  directly  upward.  By 
mounting  the  steering  rod  connecting  the 
lower  end  of  the  steering  column  with 
the  steering  knuckle  on  the  wheel  paral- 


Bore,    inches 

Stroke,   inches    

N.  A.  C.  C.  horsepower 

Speed,   r.p.m 

Speed,    m.p.h 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear. ..  .7.75  to  1 
Final  drive   Worm 


4% 

27.2 
1100 


31/. 
$4,2511 
156 
36x5 
40x5d 
4% 
5  ¥2 
32.4 
lion 
13 


lei  to  the  frame  when  the  truck  is  under 
load,  a  castor  effect  is  secured  in  the 
steering.  This  is  aided  by  the  inclined 
mounting  of  the  front  axle  and  makes 
the  truck  easier  to  steer  by  preventing 
wobbling  of  the  front  wheels. 

The  brake  layout  is  unusual  in  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  equalize  the 
pressure  exerted  on  each  brake  drum 
when  either  the  hand  or  the  foot  brakes 
are  applied.  Both  the  2-  and  3% -ton 
trucks  are  fitted  with  Timken  rear  axles, 
^  which  are  provided  with  the  dual  side 
by  side  internal-expanding  brakes  oper- 
ating on  the  same  drum.    The  brakes  are 


each  of  the  double  segment  type.  Under 
the  usual  method  of  operation,  the  for- 
ward shoes  of  each  set  of  brakes  would 
l)e  applied  simultaneously  on  each  end 
of  the  axle  when  that  particular  set  of 
brakes  was  operated.  With  the  available 
layout,  however,  the  forward  shoe  of  one 
set  of  brakes  is  set  on  one  end  of  the 
axle  at  the  same  time  as  the  rear  shoe 
of  the  corresponding  set  on  the  other  end. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
linking  up  the  brake-shoe  arm  with  the 
cross-wise  equalizer  bars  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
brake  rods,  for  instance,  on  the  foot  set 
run  from  one  equalizer  to  the  rear  brake- 
shoe  arm  on  one  end  of  the  axle  and  to 
the  forward  brake-shoe  arm  on  the  other 
end.  Each  equalizer  bar  is  mounted  in  a 
slotted  member  under  each  side  of  the 
chassis  frame  member  to  take  up  any 
inequality  in  the  action  of  the  equalizer 
bar  itself. 

The  shackles  placed  on  both  ends  of 
the  rear  truck  springs  are  closed  at  the 
top  so  that  they  serve  to  support  the 
ends  of  the  spring  in  case  of  breakage 
and  thereby  permit  the  truck  to  be  run 
to  the  nearest  point  of  repairs  under  its 
own  power.  The  front  rear  spring 
shackle  is  anchored  to  the  same  casting 
to  which  the  front  end  of  the  radius  rod 
is  pivoted.  The  point  of  attachment  of 
the  shackle  is  slightly  above  and  to  the 
rear  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
radius  rod,  so  that  the  pressures  exerted 
on  the  casting  by  the  spring  shackle  and 
by  the  radius  rod  act  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  tend  to  equalize  each  other. 

The  truck  seat  is  mounted  in  a  new 
manner,  in  which  wood  cleats  are  sup- 
plied  at  both   ends   of  the   seat.     These 


ethod  of  seat  mounting  Is  shown  at  the  left 
Available    step    at    the    right 
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Rear    view    of    the    3i-2-tonner,    showing    the    low    frame    height    for 
easy    loading,    the    straight-line    propeller    shaft    and    frame    gusset 
•  plates   with   no   cross   members 


SLOTTCD 
DPACKET 


The  engine   is  set   low  and  the  fender  far  back  to  provide 
accessibility   for   adjustments   or   repairs 


At  the  left  is  shown 
the  new  method  of 
connecting  up  the 
brake  rods  to  equal- 
ize the  pressure  on 
both  brake  drums. 
At  the  right  is  seen 
the  inclined  front 
axle  and  the  one- 
piece  fender  bracket 


-^i        T 


fit  down  on  to  two  points  of  support  on 
the  extreme  outside  of  the  seat  riser. 
The  supports  are  made  up  of  a  piece  of 
flat  iron  which  is  bent  over  at  its  upper 
end  to  provide  a  horizontal  support  for 
the  wood  cleats.  The  same  pieces  of  iron 
are  bent  over  at  their  lower  ends  to  pro- 
vide a  second  shelf  upon  which  the  tool 
box  is  mounted.  Each  piece  is  bolted  to 
the  outside  of  the  side'  frame  chassis 
member  and  also  to  the  seat  riser.  The 
actual  connection  between  the  seat  and 
the  riser  is  made  by  means  of  bolts 
through  the  end  cleats  and  through  holes 
drilled  in  the  upper  horizontal  ends  of 
the  two  flat  pieces.  This  type  of  mount- 
ing prevents  squeaks  between  the  seat 
and  the  riser  and  also  enables  two-  or 
three-passenger  cabs  to  be  fitted  on  either 
model  without  changing  the  construction 
of  the  seat  riser  or  the  hold-down  metal 
pieces.  This  is  accomplished  by  simply 
moving  the  end  cleats  in  or  out  along 
the  bottom  of  the  seat  itself  to  suit  the 
fixed  distance  between  the  ends  of  the 
seat  riser.  The  cushions  on  each  seat 
are  mounted  on  coiled  springs  to  provide 
for  easier  riding. 


The  engine  hood  is  provided  with  a  top 
louvre  or  opening  with  a  cover  hinged  at 
its  front  end  to  permit  of  the  discharge 
of  the  hot  air  above  the  engine  during 
the  hot  summer  months.  This  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  remove  the  side  members 
of  the  engine  hood  and  keeps  the  dust 
and  dirt  off'  the  engine.  The  sides  of  the 
engine  hood  are  entirely  removable.  They 
are  held  on  springs  at  the  top  and  hooks 
at  the  bottom  and  may  be  removed  read- 
ily to  give  free  access  to  the  engine  for 


adjustments  or  repairs.  The  radiator  is 
spring  mounted.  As  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration at  the  upper  right  corner  of  this 
page,  the  front  fender  is  set  well  back 
so  that  its  forward  edge  is  about  on  a 
line  with  the  middle  of  the  engine.  This 
provides  gj-eat  accessibility  to  the  engine. 
Furthermore,  the  front  fender  bracket 
is  made  of  a  one-piece  electric  steel  cast- 
ing to  prevent  rattle  and  looseness. 

The  cab  has  straight  vertical  lines  at 
the  top  of  the  sides  so  that  closed  cabs 
or  windshields  may  be  fitted  with  a  mini- 
mum of  carpenter  work.  The  dash  lights, 
which  are  of  Adlake  manufacture,  are 
mounted  in  back  of  the  dash  instead  of 
in  front.  This  construction  gives  con- 
siderable light  inside  the  cab  and  enables 
the  driver  to  read  bills  of  lading,  etc., 
without  getting  out  of  his  seat. 

Both  the  2-  and  3% -ton  trucks  are 
fitted  with  Continental  engines;  Chicago 
finned-tube  radiators  with  pressed  steel 
cases;  Bosch  magnetos;  Pierce  gover- 
nors, and  drive  through  Brown-Lipe 
clutches  and  Brown-Lipe  four-speed  se- 
lective gearsets  mounted  amidships  on 
three-point  supports.  The  I'ear  axles  in 
each  case  are  of  Timken  rtianufacture. 
Lavine  steering  gears  are  used  and  are 
placed  at  the  left,  with  the  control  levers 
in  the  center. 
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New  Splitdorf  Aero  Magneto  Adaptable  for  Truck  Use 

Gotta  Four-Speed  Gearset    Black  &  Decker  Electric 
Drill— Jones  Hub  Odometer— Flashon  Anti-Skid  Ghains 


THE  Splitilorf  Electrical  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  new 
series  of  majrnetos  known  as  the  Aero 
type  and  adapted  to  trucks.  A  single 
square  carbon  brush  is  used,  and  there 
is  a  general  increase  in  sturdiness,  the 
interrupter  points  particularly  being 
heavier.  The  gears  are  made  of  a 
special  fabric  known  as  Micarta,  and  the 
distributer  board  is  made  of  Aniericanite, 
a  new  insulating  substance  produced  in 
the  Splitdorf  factory. 

The  Mason  principle  of  stationary 
windings  and  revolving  field  is  retained, 
and  the  new  instrument  is  uni-directional. 
Since  the  magneto  is  an  alternating-cur- 
rent generator,  it  produces  its  current  in 
the  form  of  positive  and  negative  waves. 
One  wave  series  always  is  stronger  than 
the  other,  and  in  the  Aero  magneto  it  is 
the  negative,  which  is  utilized  as  the 
spark-producing  wave.  These  waves  flow 
always  in  one  direction  through  the  in- 
strument and  the  spark  plugs.  In  the 
Aero  magneto  the  breaker-operating  cam 
has  two  lobes  and  the  rotor  has  four 
wings. 

This  type  of  magneto  difl^ers  from  the 
ordinary  magneto  in  that,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  revolving  winding  it  has  a  station- 
ary winding.  The  revolving  portion  of 
the  instrument  consists  of  a  shaft  on 
which  are  two  pieces,  called  wings,  of 
magnetic  material  separated  by  a  center 
piece  of  non-magnetic  material.  This 
shaft,  instead  of  extending  between  the 
poles  of  the  magneto,  extends  from  one 
pole  of  the  magnet  to  the  other.  The 
wings  constitute  rotating  poles,  because 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  magnet 
poles.  Instead  of  a  rotating  armature 
two  field  pieces  partly  surround  the  shaft, 
these  pieces  being  really  continuations  of 
the  laminated  core  of  the  winding  housed 
on  the  arch  of  the  magnet. 

The  field  is  thus  securely  hidden  from 
dust  and  dirt  and  its  core  extended  to 
afford  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  a  path. 
The  rotating  poles  are  always  of  the 
same  polarity,  because  they  are  in  contact 


with  given  poles  of  the  magnet.  As  they 
revolve  they  brush  the  field  pieces,  thus 
breaking  the  magnetic  circuit  and  caus- 
ing a  current  to  be  produced  in  the  pri- 
mary winding".  The  remainder  of  the 
operation  of  the  induction  of  the  second- 
ary, etc.,  is  conventional.  The  condenser 
is  mounted  directly  above  the  winding 
and,  like  all  the  interior  parts,  is  ac- 
cessible by  removing  two  screws. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
this  type  of  construction  over  the  revolv- 
ing armature  are:  Simplicity,  fewer 
parts,  complete  protection  to  all  parts, 
ease  of  adjustment  even  while  magneto 


Uppei — Housing    of    stationary    winding 

in    Splitdorf    aero    magneto    to    protect 

from  dirt  and  moisture 

Lower — Rotor    and    field    structure 


is  operating,  no  wire  on  any  revolving 
part,  no  change  of  polarity  in  the  rotat- 
ing member,  the  same  high  spark  inten- 
sity regardless  of  spark  lever  position, 
reduced  amount  of  iron  in  the  field,  quick 
break  with  unnecessary  lag  avoided  and 
hence  a  hot  spark. 

Cotta  Four-Speed  Gearset 

THE  Cotta  Transmission  Co.,  Rockford, 
111.,  has  brought  out  a  four-speed 
gearset,  embodying  the  features  of  its 
other  models,  in  which  the  gears  are  al- 
ways in  mesh  and  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  change  gears  without  shifting  them, 
due  to  the  fact  that  jaw  clutches  are 
shifted  instead  of  the  gears  themselves. 
Gearsets  of  this  type  for  trucks  and 
tractors  in  two  and  three  speeds  have 
been  used  for  some  time. 

The  four-speed  Cotta  gearset  ratios 
are  as  follows:  First,  5.2  to  1;  second, 
3.68  to  1;  third,  1.8H  to  1;  direct  or 
fourth,  1  to  1;  reverse,  4.666  to  1.  The 
gear  reduction  in  second  is  low  enough 
to  start  the  truck  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. Chrome  nickel  steel  is  used 
throughout  th^gearset. 

On  the  face  of  the  speed  change  gears, 
which  are  mounted  on  roller  bearings,  is 
a  set  of  jaw  clutches.  On  the  driven 
shaft  are  two  corresponding  double  slid- 
ing clutches,  by  means  of  which  any  one 
of  the  speed  change  gears  may  be  locked 
to  the  shaft.  No  matter  how  fast  the 
truck  may  be  traveling,  and  regardless 
of  the  speed  at  which  the  gears  may  be 
rotating,  the  speed  changes  can  be  made 
instantly  and  with  ease. 

On  high  speed  the  driving  and  driven 
shafts  are  locked  together  and  the  clutch 
on  the  countershaft  disengaged.  The 
drive  is  then  direct  and  the  countershaft 
and  all  mainshaft  gears  idle.  When  the 
sliding  clutch  is  returned  from  direct  to 
neutral  position,  the  countershaft  clutch 
automatically  engages.  The  shifting 
forks  are  of  high  carbon  heat-treated 
steel.      The    gearset    is    provided    with 


Left — Cotta  four-speed  gearset  showing  shifters  and  shift- 
ing arms 

Above — Details  of  Cotta  gearset  showing  jaw  clutches  and 
spiral    threads   for   oiling 
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a  locking  device  which  prevents  the  en- 
gagements of  two  speeds  at  the  same 
time. 

Upon  shifting  any  rod  lengthwise  the 
other  two  rods  will  be  automatically  and 
positively  locked  against  shifting  move- 
ment until  the  shifted  rod  is  returned  to 
its  original  position.  Locking  balLs  or 
members  are  of  such  size  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  upon  shifting  a  rod  length- 
wise, for  e.xample,  the  ball  will  be  forced 
out  of  its  notch  into  engagement  with  its 
complemental  locking  ball  and  confined 
against  movement  in  the  opening  be- 
tween the  periphery  of  the  rod  and  the 
complemental  ball,  so  that  this  rod  will 
be  locked  against  lengthwise  shifting 
movement. 

Jones  Hub  Odometer 

JONES-MOTROLA,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
producing  a  hub  odometer,  type  P, 
which  is  attached  to  the  front  wheel. 
This  instrument  records  mileage  up  to 
100,000,  and  then  automatically  repeats. 
In  installing  no  extra  attachments,  such 
as  flexible  shafts,  gears  or  brackets,  are 
needed.  A  new  hub  cap  of  malleable 
iron  is  supplied  with  the  instrument  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  old 
hub  cap,  insert  a  pin  in  the  axle  and  put 
in  place  the  new  hub  cap. 

A  special  graphite-treated  packing 
precludes  any  possibility  of  grease  or  oil 
entering  the  instrument.  Even  if  oil  or 
grease  were  permitted  to  enter,  it  would 
not  aff"ect  the  reading,  due  to  the  large 
recording  figures. 

The  cap  of  the  instrument  is  a  heavy 
stamping,  and  the  base  a  casting  of  lib- 
eral cross  section  dimensions.  The  index 
wheel  supporting  arms  are  integral  with 
the  base  casting.  The  index  pinions, 
pawls  and  driving  gears  are  of  brass, 
while  the  driving  worm  is  steel. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  instru- 
ment is  the  positive  indexing  device.  The 
figures  on  the  recorder  will  always  be 
in  a  straight  line  when  read  from  the 
outside.  The  instrument  may  be  locked 
on  the  wheel  by  the  insertion  of  a  wire 
through  the  cap  and  sealed. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  working 
the  oil  or  lubricant  in  the  casing  away 
from  the  stuffing  box  of  the  driven  shaft. 
This  is  achieved  by  means  of  a  left-hand 
spiral  thread  which  prevents  the  oil  from 
crowding  and  leaking  through  when  the 
driving  shaft  is  in  operation.  Referring 
again  to  the  method  of  keeping  the  lubri- 
cant within  the  casings,  this  consists  of  a 
ireripheral  right-hand  oil  groove  formed 
integral  with  the  clutch  element,  so  that 


when  the  driven  shaft  is  revolved  in  any 
forward  speed,  the  right-hand  thread  will 
work  the  oil  inwardly.  When,  however, 
direction  of  drive  is  reversed,  the  right- 
hand  thread  will  have  a  tendency  to  work 
the  oil  outwardly,  and  to  obviate  this  the 
manufacturer  has  equipped  the  spacing 
collar  with  peripheral  spiral  thread  of  a 
lead  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
on  the  clutch  element,  adapted  to  work 
the  oil  inwardly  when  reverse  speed  is 
engaged. 

Black  &  Decker  Electric 
Drill  for  Small  Sizes 

THE  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  placed  on  the  market 
.■J/ie  and  '4  in.  portable  electric  drills, 
with  trigger  switches  and  pistol  grip. 
This  feature  has  heretofore  been  only  ob- 
tainable in  the  %,  Vz,  %  and  %  in.  sizes. 
A  1/6  hp.  motor  with  series  compensated 
windings  and  operating  on  any  current 
from  direct  to  60-cycle  alternating  is 
used.  Cooling  is  by  means  of  a  vane  im- 
peller mounted  on  the  armature  shaft, 
which  causes  a  forced  circulation  of  air 


electric    drill 


Left  —  Jones 
odometer 


all  through  the  housing.  Gears  run  in 
grease  in  a  grease-tight  compartment. 
The  no  load  speed  of  the  3/16  in.  is  1600 
r.p.m.,  energy  consumption  being  175 
watts.  The  no-load  speed  of  the  V*  in. 
drill  is  1200  r.p.m.,  energy  consumption 
being  175  watts. 

The  drill  is  complete  with  almond 
chuck  for  straight  shank  drills,  15  ft. 
of  duplex  electric  cable  and  separable 
attachment  plug.  The  net  weight  of  the 
3/16  in.  cable  is  6%  lb.  and  that  of  the 
Vi  in.  size  is  6%   lb. 


Flashon  Anti-Skid  Chains 

ANTI-SKID  chains  for  solid  motor- 
truck tires  are  being  manufactured 
by  the  National  Chain  Co.,  New  York. 
Flashon  chains  consist  of  a  single  unit 
of  chain,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  pat- 
ented interlocking  link.  At  the  other 
end  the  chain  is  divided  into  two  short 
lengths,  V-fashion.  These  short  lengths 
are  drawn  around  the  wheel  spoke  and 
are  then  held  together  by  the  link.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  pair  of  hooks  and  an 
especially  shaped  link  designed  to  insure 
a  rapid  and  positive  lock.  This  link  is 
curved  at  one  end  and  straight  at  the 
other  end.  When  the  straight  end  is  up 
the  two  hooks  fall  open  freely,  but  when 
the  link  is  twisted  half-way  round  so 
that  the  curved  end  is  in  the  mortise  of 
the  hooks,  then  the  hooks  are  securely 
locked. 

These  chains  are  made  in  nine  sizes, 
sufficient  to  fit  all  makes  of  trucks  and 
all  sizes  of  solid  tires  on  either  wood  or 
steel  wheels.  For  single  tires  prices  run 
from  $1.70  to  .$3.25  per  unit.  For  dual 
tires  the  price  is  from  $2.55  per  unit  up. 

Fla.shon  anti-skid  chains  can  be  used  in 
other  ways.  By  hooking  several  of  these 
chains  together,  a  towing  chain  may  be 
had.  Several  units  in  combination  also 
make  a  perfect  sling  chain  that  helps 
hold  cases,  crates  and  bales  snugly  in 
place.  If  a  truck  hits  a  sink-hole,  two 
or  more  Flashon  units  can  be  put  around 
the   same   spoke,   giving  added   traction. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 


too.  the  actual  operating,  maintenance 
and  fixed  charg-es  are  of  practically  the 
same  nature  for  any  size  or  make  of 
truck,  whereas  the  overhead  charges 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  class  of 
work  in  which  the  trucks  are  engaged. 
Because  of  this  great  variation,  these 
overhead  items  should  be  charged  sep- 
arately. They  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  entirely  by  any  means,  as  has  often 
been  the  case  when  a  truck  owner  forgot 
to  charge  overhead,  supervision  and  pro- 
vision for  idle  trruck  time  or  part-load 
work. 

The  Cost  Headings 

The  actual  charges  against  the  truck 
operation  may  be  divided  under  three 
heads,  including  operating  charges, 
maintenance  charges  and  fixed  charges, 
as  shown  in  the  monthly  sheet  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  Standard  Cost 
Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks  repro- 
duced on  page  28.  Under  the  head- 
ing of  maintenance  charges  may  be 
placed  the  items  of  gasoline,  oil,  grease, 
kerosene,  driver,  helper  and  mechanic. 
Under  maintenance  charges  may  be 
placed  the  cost  of  tires  at  so  much  per 
mile  according  to  the  guaranteed  life; 
repairs,  overhauling,  painting,  etc.; 
spare  vehicle  rental  and  a  pro  rata 
charge  for  garaging.  Under  fixed 
charges  may  be  placed  items  for  all 
forms  of  insurance,  including  fire,  lia- 
bility and  collision,  on  the  truck  itself 
and  insurance  on  the  goods  carried;  in- 
terest on  the  investment  at  6  per  cent 
or  other  legal  rate  of  interest;  deprecia- 
tion on  chassis,  body  and  equipment,  and 
total  taxes  and  licenses.  These  items 
must  be  charged  against  the  actual  truck 
operation  and  hold  true  no  matter  what 
size  or  make  of  truck  is  employed  nor 
what  manner  of  work  it  is  engaged  in. 
Operating  Costs  vs.  Initial  Cost 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  aver- 
age yearly  cost  of  operation  of  a  motor 
truck,  including  the  items  just  given,  is 
sometimes  equal  to  if  not  greater  than 
the  original  cost  of  the  truck  chassis, 
body  and  other  equipment.  It  is  very 
important  for  the  truck  owner  to  know 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
items  under  the  three  heads  of  operating, 
maintenance  and  fixed  charges.  It  is 
easy  to  visualize  these  various  charges 
and  their  importance  in  the  yearly  cost 
of  operation  by  thinking  of  them  as  the 
Big  8  in  truck  operation.  These  Big  8 
items  and  their  order  of  importance  are 
generally  as  follows: 

1 — Driver. 

2— Tires. 

•'} — Gasoline. 

4 — Overhauling. 

5 — Depreciation. 

6 — Insurance. 

7 — Interest. 

8 — Garage. 
Only   two   principal   forms   are   neces- 
sary to  keep  these  various  items  of  actual 
truck  operation  included  under  the  heads 
of     operating,     maintenance     and     fixed 


charges.  One  of  these  forms  must  be  a 
driver's  daily  route  card,  on  which  he 
vnll  put  down  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  day.  This  should  include  the 
number  of  trips  made;  the  number  of 
tons  or  packages  hauled  in  and  out;  the 
mileage  per  trip ;  the  amount  of  gaso- 
line, oil,  grease,  kerosene  and  waste 
used;  a  notation  for  a  helper,  if  em- 
ployed, and  for  a  mechanic  if  any  work 
was  done  on  the  truck  outside  of  the 
time  usually  set  aside  for  it. 

The  information  set  down  on  the 
driver's  daily  route  card  must  be  secured 
day  by  day  and  kept  separately  for  each 
truck.  At  the  end  of  the  month  it  may 
be  transferred  to  a  monthly  sheet,  the 
various  items  being  set  down  under  the 
heads  of  operating,  maintenance  and 
fixed  charges. 

After  all  these  data  for  a  month's 
operation  have  been  gathered  together, 
the  reverse  side  of  the  monthly  or  yearly 
form  may  be  employed  for  estimating 
the  unit  cost  of  operation  on  any  desired 
basis.  This  may  well  be  done,  as  shown 
on  page  28,  by  dividing  up  the  data 
under  the  heads  of  Investment,  Per- 
formance Record,  Performance  Averages 
and  Recapitulation.  Under  the  head  of 
Recapitulation  one  may  estimate  the  cost 
per  day  maintained;  the  cost  per  day 
operated;  the  cost  per  mile  operated;  the 
cost  per  commercial  ton-mile,  package- 
mile  or  stop-mile. 

Overhead  Must  Be  Added 

After  these  cost  figures  have  been  ob- 
tained on  two  such  forms,  one  must  add 
the  overhead  charges.  For  truck  owners 
engaged  in  public  haulage,  the  final  or 
total    operating    charge    as    determined 


from  the  monthly  or  yearly  sheet  men- 
tioned above  should  be  doubled  if  the 
truck  owner  expects  to  obtain  a  revenue 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  profit  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Too  often  the  truck  owner  estimates 
his  monthly  or  daily  cost  of  operation 
with  a  maximum  load,  only  to  find  that 
in  actual  practice  his  truck  is  idle  50 
or  60  days  a  year,  and,  in  addition,  is 
only  33  per  cent  efficient  on  the  days 
when  it  is  not  idle. 

As  a  general  rule  the  doubling  of  the 
monthly  or  daily  cost  of  truck  operation 
to  determine  upon  a  rate  to  be  charged 
for  moving  goods  will  be  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  idle  truck  time  and  all  of 
the  other  overhead  expenses  to  insure 
the  truck  owner  obtaining  a  revenue  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  profits  on  the 
capital  invested.  These  other  necessary 
items  included  in  the  doubling  of  the 
charge  consist  of  supervision,  office  rent 
and  office  force,  idle  truck  time,  non-ca- 
pacity loads,  the  maintenance  of  ware- 
houses or  depots,  advertising,  the  cost 
of  getting  business  and  many  other 
smaller  items  which  must  be  included 
when  the  truck  owner  sells  transporta- 
tion as  a  business  and  has  no  other 
source  of  revenue,  as  is  the  case  of  a 
wholesaler  or  retailer  who  must  first  sell 
his  goods  and  then  deliver  them  by 
means  of  trucks. 

In  the  latter  class  of  truck  owners,  the 
actual  operating  charges  included  under 
the  heads  of  operation,  maintenance  and 
fixed  expenses  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  with  the  trucks  doing  public  hauling, 
although  the  overhead  charges  naturally 
vary  according  to  the  class  of  business 
considered. 


American  Trucks  Going  to  Foreign  Lands 

When  you  read  In  the  columns  of  this  publication  that  umpty-ump  motor  trucks 
wore  exported  from  the  United  States  In,  say,  April,  let  it  call  this  picture  to 
your  mind  and  emphasize  that  statistics  are  based  on  reality.  This  is  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  monthly  output  of  the  American  commercial  vehicle  factories  which  is 
awaitlna   shipment   to   foreign    lands 
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PRECISION 
B/^LL  BE/^RINdS 

(PflTEMTEP) 

With  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
everywhere  tending  'to  encourage  a 
neglect  of  those  repairs  and  adjustments 
that  in  normal  times  would  be  a  matter  of 
course,  quality  in  a  machine  and  in  its 
parts  stands  out  in  bold  relief — service- 
ability takes  on  a  new  value — factors  of 
safety  cease  to  be  mechanical  abstractions 
and  become  big  dollars-and-cents  realities. 

Today — cars,  trucks  and  tractors  are 
called  upon  for  more  service  output 
with  less  attention  input  than  ever  be- 
fore. And  those  that  are  most  suc- 
cessfully meeting  this  extreme  test  are 
— practically  without  exception — those 
having  "^ORmq"  equipped  ignition 
apparatus  and   lighting   generators. 

Be  SURE— See  That  Your  Electrical 
Apparatus      Is      "NORmfl"       Equipped 

T/f  E  mRttiA  C9mPM[Ny  OF  AMERICA 

I^PQ     BROAD\A^/iiy  NEW^  VQRK 

Ball,  Roller,  Thrust  and  Combination  Bearings 
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THIS  Autocar  of  J.  J.  O'Brien  &  Sons  took  the  place 
of  three  teams.  Now  three  more  Autocars  have 
been  added,  representing  just  so  much  increased  busi- 
ness brought  within  reach  of  one  store.  Over  city  and 
rural  routes  Autocars  are  adding  daily  to  the  profits 
of  thousands  of  business  houses  such  as  J.  J.  O'Brien 
&  Sons  and  the  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 


Designed  to  carry    ^^-^^^ 

the  paying  load 

at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

T^  H  K  motor  of  the   / 


Chassis 
$2050 


THE  motor  of  the  Autocar  is  placed  under  the  seat  to  do  away 
with  excessive  overhang — to  distribute  the  load  evenly  over  all 
four  wheels. 

This  equalization  of  load  diminishes  wear  and  tear  on  tires  and 
truck.  It  allows  of  lighter  construction,  so  that  less  power  is  needed 
to  move  the  weight  of  the  truck  and  more  is  available  to  move  the 
paying  load. 

And  the  shorter  wheel-base  thus  achieved  gives  the  Autocar  its  ex- 
traordinary ease  of  handling,  even  in  narrow  streets  and  cramped 
quarters,  where  motor  truck  operation  would  seem  impossible. 

The  fact  that  half  the  Autocars  sold  are  repeat  orders  from  the  7000  Autocar 
users  is  convincing  proof  of  Autocar  pertormzmce. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.     ' 'ts'^f" 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 

Xcw  Yorl<         Boston  i'hiladelphia      Chicago  i'ittslnirgh         San  Francisco 

Brooklyn  Providence        Allentown         St.  Louis  Bahiuiore  San  Diego 

Bronx  Worcester         Wilmington      Atlantic  City    Washington      Sacramento 

Newark  New  Haven  Los  Angeles     Fresno 

Represented  by  these  Factory   Branches,  ivith  Dealers  in   other  cities 


Aut 
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Trucks  Plus  Good  Roads  Move  Food  Crops 
Both  Quickly  and  Economically 

Great  Speed  of  Trucks  as  Compared  with  Animals  Enables 
Food  to  Be  Carried  from  Field  to  Warehouse  Without  Loss 

By  Robert  E.  Jones 


WE  sat  on  the  broad  veranda  of  a 
pioneer  home  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  Cal.,  watching  a  string  of  motor 
trucks,  pyramided  with  bags  of  rice,  pass 
by  bound  for  the  river  docks  at  Colusa. 
It  was  last  fall.  Overhead  a  squadron  of 
airplanes  from  Mather  i-  ield  at  Sacrji- 
mento  had  just  flown  headed  for  the  old 
Ghnn  homestead,  domicile  of  a  bonanza 
wheat  farmer  of  the  early  days,  where 
a  Red  Cross  fete  was  to  be  helB  in 
the  evening. 

"It  seems  almost  unreal- 
a    weird    dream,"    said    my 
companion,    the    daughter 
of   one   of   the   first   set- 
tlers.   "I  can  remember 
when    there    were    no 
roads     and     no     rail- 
roads    here,     not     to 
mention  motor  trucks,         i 
concrete       boulevards 
and    airplanes.     Dur- 
ing the   wheat   harvest 
father  used  to  set  off  for 
the  river   in   a   buckboard 
dragging  a   chain   to   mark 
a  trail  in   the  grass  for  the 
teamsters,   with    their    loads    of 
wheat  to   follow.      Those   wagon 
trains  crept  along  through  that 
clump     of    oaks     yonder — there 
were    no    fences — going    to    the      ^"^  o' 
river  in  one  day  and  returning 
the  next." 

"And  now  it's  motor  trucks,  almost  an 
army  train  of  them,  carrying  from  5  to 
9  tons  of  rice  at  a  load,  moving  swiftly 
over  hard-surfaced  roads,"  I  put  in. 

"We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  genera- 
tion," she  mused. 

Of  course  it  was  a  trite  remark — so 
because  many  people  have  realized  the 
truth  of  it  and  voiced  it. 


Motor  truck  transportation  in  Califor- 
nia has  grown  as  the  state's  system  of 
hi.rd-surtaced  highways  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  this  has  been  rapidly.  Trunk- 
line  roads,  connecting  the  county  seats — 
more  than  fifty  of  them — are  being  built 
under  a  $33,000,000  bond  issue,  and  the 


he    pyramid    like    loads    of    rice    being    carried    u 
levee   grade   at   Colusa 

work  is  more  than  50  per  cent  coml)leted. 
Counties  have  followed  the  example  and 
are  building  similar  concrete  roads  to  tie 
up  with  the  state  system.  The  shortest 
routes  between  shipping  points  were 
selected  when  the  state  system  was  laid 
out  for  the  sake  of  through  toiuist  travel 
and  freighting. 

.\   form    of    rural    motor    express    has 


existed  in  California  almost  since  the  be- 
ginning of  motor  trucks.  It  followed 
closely  upon  their  appearance  in  cities. 
But  the  most  recent  development  has  been 
in  crop  handling  on  a  large  scale.  In  this 
service  the  motor  truck  has  played  a  tre- 
mendous part  in  getting  food  under  cover 
before  stormy  periods  of  the  year,  for 
even  California  has  some  wet  weather. 
Rapid  transfer  from  field  to  ware- 
house is  vital  to  such  crops  as  rice, 
beans  and  hops,  and  growers  of 
these  goods  never  realized 
before  how  much  they  were 
losing  to  the  weather.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  a 
saving,  too,  in  cost  of 
moving,  but  that  is  a 
second  consideration 
witfi  them. 

Trucks     for     crop 
moving     first     were 
tried  by  a  community 
of   hop   growers    in   the 
Sacramento  Valley,  where 
the     fields     are     20     miles 
from   the   railroad   and   the 
river.     A    progressive    truck 
man  offered  to  carry  their  hops 
to    the    steamer    landing    at   3.5 
cents  a   bale  and   got  the  busi- 
ness.    Eight-mule     teams     with 
the  three  wagons  had  been  carrying 

these  hops,  making  a  trip  from 
the  country  in  8  to  10  hr.,  three 
round   trips   a  week.     The  trucks   made 
three    trips    daily,    carrying    fifty    bales 
each. 

Trucks  had  not  been  operating  long  be- 
fore a  totally  unsuspected  benefit  to  the 
grower  appeared,  a  factor  which  saved 
him  entirely  the  cost  of  the  new  kind  of 
transportation.  In  the  old  days,  during 
the  7  to  8-hr.  trips  under  the  boiling  s\in, 
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Two    of    the    Kern    County     Lane!    Co.s    tiu    -■.,,,    - i.-      ,    trailer    loaded 

with  bagged  wheat.  The  motor  outfits  haul  the  wheat  from  the  com- 
pany's fields  to  Bakersfield,  Cal..  20  miles  away.  The  bags  are  lifted 
into    the    trucks    and    trailers    by    means    of    a    portable    elevating    loader 


hops  lost  weight  by  evaporation.  This 
shrinkage  was  reduced  by  the  speed 
of  the  motor  trucks  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  first  season  they  were 
used  it  was  figured  the  saving  in  weight 
per  truck  load  amounted  to  $35.  Since 
hops  were  weighed  by  the  buyer  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  the  grower  got  the 
benefit  of  the  saving  thus  effected. 
Trucks  handled  hops  at  $17.50  a  load 
against  $20  for  the  same  quantity  by 
mule-team  power.  In  one  season  growers 
of  that  district  saved  $12,400  by  contract- 
ing with  the  motor  truck  people  instead 
of  using  mule  teams. 

Most  of  the  trucking  on  a  large  scale 
is  by  individual  truck  owners  or  com- 
panies in  the  cities  which  go  into  the 
country  after  the  harvest  and  contract  to 
move  the  crops.  While  the  summer  and 
fall  are  busy  periods  in  California  it  is 
almost  a  year-around  business. 

Vegetables   Hauled   by   Truck 

Hardy  vegetables  such  as"  lettuce,  celery 
and  spinach  begin  to  move  in  the  early 
winter  to  railroad  stations  for  shipment 
east  or  to  canneries  and  dehydrating 
plants.  Thousands  of  truck  loads  of 
spinach  grown  in  fields  that  produce 
tomatoes  in  summer  are  hauled  to  can- 
neries and  drying  plants  at  Sacramento 
through  the  winter.  A  truck  with  a  largo 
flat  bed  has  almost  the  capacity  of  a  bo.\ 
car,  for  spinach  is  light  in  proportion  to 
its  bulk.  The  plant  is  stuffed  into  crates, 
which  are  piled  high  on  the  truck. 

With  asparagus  and  artichokes  in  the 
early  spring  the  vegetable  season  keeps 
many  trucks  busy  until  the  first  decidu- 
ous fruit  is  ripe.  Fruit  growers  usually 
are  established  farmers  operating  on 
their  own  land,  and  many  of  them  own 
trucks.  But  the  canneries,  obtaining 
fruit  from  a  distance  even  up  to  50  miles, 
contract  with  truck  owners  for  hauling 
fruit  to  their  plants,  for  it  not  only  saves 
lin  the  actual  cost  of  moving,  but  the 
[boxes  are  handled  only  twice.     If  shipped 


by  rail,  boxes  would  have  to  be  handled  ] 
four   times.    Everyone   knows  that  han- 
dling costs  more  than  moving  for  a  short  [ 
haul^  » 

Move  Fruit  by  Trucks 

The  fruit  season  lasts  through  sum- 
mer and  winds  up  about  Nov.  15,  so  that 
a  large  extra  force  of  trucks  is  necessary 
when  grain  ripens.  While  wheat  and 
barley  farmers  have  not  taken  to  trucks 
as  readily  as  the  rice  and  bean  growers, 
still  the  truck  is  handling  a  great  deal 
of  these  cereals,  particularly  for  large 
operators. 

Manager  H.  A.  Jastro  of  the  Kern 
County  Land  Co.  at  Bakersfield,  learned 
that  he  could  handle  wheat  from  a  20,- 
OOO-acre  field  18  to  20  miles  from  the 
company's  warehouse  in  town  at  50  per 
cent  of  the  railroad  rate. 

Mule-drawn  wagons  carried  the  sacked 
wheat  from  field  to  the  state  highway 
and  piled  it  beside  the  road,  where  an 
automatic  loader  was  used  to  lift  the  bags 


onto  trucks.  Eight  3-ton  trucks  with 
3-ton  trailers  have  been  used  for  several 
years.  The  trucks  carried  an  average 
load  of  from  5  to  5M;  tons  and  the  trail- 
ers, from  hVz  to  6  tons.  Careful  account 
of  the  cost  of  operating  these  trucks  and 
trailers  has  been  kept,  and  a  table  show- 
ing the  expense  account  of  one  outfit  and 
its  earnings  over  a  period  of  18  months 
is  given  on  page  9. 

A  Story  of  Truck  Saving 

The  railroad  rate  was  9  cents  per  100 
lb.  from  the  station  adjoining  the  ranch  , 
to  the  warehouse,  or  $1.80  a  ton,  plus  15  ] 
cents  a  ton  for  switching  and  6  cents  a 
ton  war  tax,  or  a  total  of  $2.01.    Trucks 
with  trailers  delivered  the  wheat  at  83 
cents  a  ton.  or  4  cents  per  100  lb.     They 
made    two    trips    daily   and    last    season  I 
transported  300,000  bags  of  wheat.    The  j 
daily  charge  for  a  truck  was  $12.50  and' 
for  the  combination  of  truck  and  trailer,  i 
$15. 

While  most  of  the  wheat  in  California 


Two  of  the   trucks   loaded   with    bags  of   rice   waiting   to   be   weighed   on   the  scales   at 

the    levee    warehouses    at    Colusa,     Cal.     The     leading     truck     Is     loaded     with     close 

to  8  tons  and  the  one  following  with  over  5  tons 
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still  is  handled  in  bags,  some  of  the  laiRer 
and  more  progressive  growers  are  turn- 
ing to  l)iilk  handling.  This  is  the  meth- 
od used  on  the  Moreing  Brothers'  farm 
of  2:i,000  acres  near  Sacramento.  Two 
years  ago  they  were  using  forty-five 
wagons  with  four-mule  team.s  and  forty- 
five  drivers  to  haul  wheat  from  their 
hai-vesters  to  the  bins  on  the  Sacramento 
River  levee,  whence  grain  was  loaded  by 
gravity  onto  barges. 

Buy  Seven  Trucks  and  Reduce  Crew 

Foreseeing  a  troublesome  labor  season, 
they  bought  seven  3-ton  trucks  and 
thereby  reduced  their  force  of  men  by 
more  than  forty,  for  the  teamster  crew 
had  required  an  additional  cook  and  the 
mules,  three  stable  boys.  Teamsters  had 
been  getting  .$3  a  day  and  board,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  the  force  together. 
The  seven  truck  drivers  were  paid  $5  a 
day  and  board  and  remained  throughout 
|the  season. 

General  Foreman  C.  M.  Owen  had  not 
checked  up  the  difference  in  cost  of  trans- 
portation when  he  was  interviewed,  but 
was  satisfied  to  stay  with  the  trucks. 

"I  don't  know  how  we  would  have  got 
through  the  season  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  hire  forty-five  teamsters,"  he  said. 
"Besides  I  find  that  while  the  wagons  car- 
ried 3  tons  at  a  load  and  made  2  m.p.h., 
the  trucks  carried  5  tons  at  a  load  and 
made  12  to  1.5  m.p.h.  The  wagons  made 
from  two  to  three  trips  daily,  while  the 
trucks  made  seven." 

These  trucks  have  been  equipped  with 


A    line    of    motor    trucks 


vaiting   to    move    up   to   the   doors   of   the   Sacramento    River 
warehouses    at    Princeton,    Cal. 


special  bodies  of  tongue  and  groove  mate- 
rial for  bulk  wheat.  They  are  loaded 
from  a  5-ton  bin  on  the  side  of  the 
thresher  in  the  field  in  3  min.,  and  the 
load  is  discharged  even  more  quickly  at 
the  other  end.  The  truck  is  driven  onto  a 
wooden  grating  of  2-by-12-in.  planks 
placed  on  edge  over  the  hopper  with  the 
front  wheels  up  an  incline  of  30  deg.  and 
the  rear  wheels  resting  over  the  top  of 
the  hopper.  The  end  gate  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  truck  bed  then  is  opened  and 
the  wheat  runs  out. 

Busy  days  for  the  conti'act  trucks  come 
when  the  sugar  beets  are  ready  for  dig- 
ging and  the  beans  and  rice  turn  yellow. 


Motor  truri-s  ,ire  now  being  used  to  carry  wheat  in  bulk  instead  of  m  bags.  This 
saves  the  cost  of  bagging  and  speeds  up  the  loading  so  that  the  trucks  can  be  kept 
almost  constantly  in  motion.  The  truck  shown  above  is  fitted  with  a  tongue-and- 
groove  body  to  prevent  the  bulk  wheat  from  sifting  out  while  in  transit.  It  Is  a 
Sli-ton  Republic  owned  by  Moreing  Bros.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  The  portable  hopper 
is  filled   by   a   bucket  elevator  driven   by   power  from   the   harvesting   machine 


The  sugar  factory's  sphere  of  influence 
on  farming  has  widened  tremendously 
since  trucks  have  come  into  use.  Form- 
erly most  of  the  beets  were  grown  on 
land  within  a  few  miles  of  the  factory, 
but  now,  thanks  to  the  truck,  they  can  be 
produced  at  a  profit  many  miles  away. 
Rice  is  a  comparatively  new  crop  in 
California  and,  with  beans,  ripens  late  in 
the  fall.  The  quantity  of  both  has  in- 
creased so  greatly  in  a  few  years  that 
the  transportation  problem  has  been  mul- 
tiplied. In  fact,  the  first  rice  grown  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  was  planted  in 
1908,  and  for  1918  the  crop  was  valued 
at  $15,000,000.  The  bean  crop  for  1918 
was  valued  at  about  $50,000,000. 

Truck   Prevents   Rice   Loss 

The  main  problem  of  both  rice  and 
1  ean  men  is  to  avoid  the  early  fall  rains. 
They  may  grow  a  wonderful  crop,  but  if 
the  rain  comes  while  sacks  are  piled  in 
the  field,  losses  may  mount  to  thousands 
of  dollars  in  a  single  night.  Accordingly, 
the  truck  has  fitted  very  profitably  into 
the  scheme  of  operations  on  bean  and 
rice  farms.  Both  of  these  crops  are 
motor  machine  planted  and  cultivated, 
and  trucks  for  quick  moving  complete  the 
motorized  equipment. 

In  Colusa,  the  center  of  the  rice  dis- 
trict, fifty  trucks  were  operating  last 
fall  through  the  town,  from  the  rice  fields 
beyond  to  warehouses  on  the  river  levee. 
While  the  trucks  on  the  land  and  big 
barges  in  the  river  form  an  admirable 
combination  for  moving  the  quantity  of 
rice,  the  total  yield  has  become  so  large 
that  all  rail  lines  get  their  share  of  the 
through  business.  Trucks  do  not  venture 
onto  the  wet  and  boggy  rice  fields  but 
pick  up  their  loads  along  the  concrete 
roads  where  the  bags  have  been  piled 
from  wagons. 

In  the  Colusa  district  all  sorts  of  ma- 
chines were  pressed  into  service,  from  the 
made-over  light  passenger  car  to  7-ton 
trucks.  One  machine  was  carrying  180 
bags,  more  than  9  tons,  and  it  tipped  the 
scales  at  28,740  lb.,  the  figures,  of  course, 
including  the  weight  of  the  truck  as  well 
as  its  load. 

Beans  are  handled  in  similar  fashion, 
though  most  of  the  bean  fields  are  nearer 
the  river  and  the  haul  is  shorter.  Trucks 
can  go  directly  into  the  bean  fields,  where 
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the   soil   is   on  a   more  solid   foundation. 

All  railroad  expansion  in  California 
now  takes  the  motor  truck  as  a  crop 
mover  into  consideration.  One  electric 
line  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  in  the 
curious  position  of  fostering:  the  building 
of  a  hard-surface  road,  for  it  would 
make  a  certain  large  producing  district 
tributary  to  its  line  by  motor  truck. 

Manager  George  Maddock  of  the  great 
Armour  project  involving  70,000  acres  of 
rich  river-bottom  land  in  the  Sutter 
basin  is  planning  on  a  gridiron  of  con- 
crete roads  for  motor  trucks  to  carry 
vegetables  to  canneries  and  dehydrating 
plants. 

Thus  far  the  standard  state  highway 
seems  to  be  standing  up  under  this  heavy 
transportation,  but  State  Highway  En- 
gineer Austin  B.  Fletcher  is  watching  the 
situation  closely  to  see  if  any  change  in 
specifications  may  be  necessary.  If  the 
weight  becomes  too  heavy  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  put  another  slab  on  top  of  the 
present  5  in.  of  concrete. 

What  the  Table  Tells 

The  table  on  this  page,  giving  the  costs 
of  operation  for  one  of  the  .3-ton  Packard 
trucks  and  3-ton  four-wheeled  trailers 
used  by  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.,  Bak- 
ersfield,  Cal.,  is  interesting  in  that  it 
gives  the  monthly  charges  for  gasoline, 
oil,  repairs,  tires  and  drivers  over  an  18- 
month  period.  It  is  highly  important, 
however,  that  the  figures  as  given  are 
not  taken  as  total  cost  figures,  for  the 
item  on  which  data  are  furnished  includes 
only  the  operating  charges  of  gasoline, 
oil,  repairs,  tires  and  the  driver.  The 
other  items  which  should  be  included  but 
which  are  not  given  in  the  table  on  this 
page  consist  of  garage  charges;  spare 
vehicle  rental,  if  any;  cost  of  insurance, 
including  fire,  liability,  collision  and  prop- 
erty damage  and  the  insurance  on  the 
goods  moved,  if  any;  interest  on  the 
truck,  body  and  equipment  investment  at 
6  per  cent;  depreciation  on  chassis,  body 
and  equipment  and  the  total  taxes  and 
licenses. 


One    of    the    excellent    California    state    highways    in    the    fertile    Sacramento    River 

Valley.      It   is   roads  such   as   this   which   mal^e   motor  trucking   on   a    large   scale   both 

possible    and    practicable 


Operating  Costs  of  One  Kern  County  Compan/s  Truck  and  Trailer 


Total 

Month —  miles 

January    ....  1,342 

February    ...  901 

March    1,804 

April   1,.307 

May    1,178 

June    1,118 

July    2,077 

August    1,867 

September    .  .  2,026 

October    5.56 

November    ...  1,200 

I  December,  .. .  1,096 

\  January    ....  1,586 

February    ...  669 

March    799 

VApril    1,003 

(May    1,020 

June   905 


Operating 

Operating 

Tons 

Operating 

Ton 

cost  per 

cost  ton 

hauled 

Gasoline 

Oil 

Repairs 

Tires 

Driver 

costs 

miles 

mile 

mile 

Earnings 

329 

$57.00 

$25.40 

$27.20 

$70.00 

$105.00 

$284.60 

4,957 

$0,212 

$0,057 

$331.00 

336 

38.10 

16.00 

36.95 

70.00 

110.00 

271.05 

2,608 

..301 

.104 

244.50 

2131/2 

70.00 

25.80 

271.65 

35.00 

130.00 

5.32.45 

4,964 

.295 

.107 

384.00 

168 

46.00 

22.00 

13.82 

120.00 

201.82 

2,888 

.154 

.077 

324.50 

339  V^ 

51.60 

25.80 

14.45 

105.00 

196.85 

5,301 

.167 

.035 

280.00 

.3841/2 

.39.40 

18.00 

96.04 

115.00 

268.44 

4,874 

.24 

.055 

326.25 

918 

54.60 

.38.80 

47.81 

85.25 

152.50 

378.96 

11,128 

.187 

.033 

431.45 

62714 

.54.10 

28.00 

90.50 

125.00 

297.66 

8,876 

.159 

.033 

437.00 

49514 

63.00 

32.80 

34.97 

106.92 

117.50 

248.27 

10,412 

.123 

.024 

383.00 

370% 

18.30 

9.30 

89.70 

92.00 

110.00 

227.30 

2,001 

.407 

.113 

186.05 

264% 

45.70 

20.10 

23.50 

120.00 

209.30 

4,975 

.174 

.042 

350.50 

406% 

41.90 

19.00 

171.02 

117. .50 

456.34 

5,857 

.405 

.077 

383.86 

542% 

64.50 

22.00 

87.95 

133.33 

399.78 

7,714 

.252 

.051 

424.63 

157% 

30.10 

11.00 

63.10 

128.00 

232.20 

1,605 

.347 

.145 

200.87 

648 

.35.60 

12.50 

11.01 

131.00 

190.11 

3,370 

.243 

.056 

310.68 

268% 

46.20 

14.40 

3.80 

136.20 

200.60 

4,375 

.20 

.045 

364.77 

351% 

25.80 

13.00 

•     7.89 

132.33 

179.02 

4,080 

.176 

.043 

370.26 

252 

45.50 

14.40 

40.87 
$1,132.29 

152.64 

253.41 

2,952 

.26 
$4,302 

.089 
$1,186 

388.28 

7,102% 

$827.40 

$368..30 

$459.17 

$2,241.00 

$5,028.16 

93,337 

$6,121.60 

Averase 

.     .224 

.0539 

Note — These  figures  DO  .NOT  iiiciurlc  all  truck  thaigea 
and  taxes  and  licenses  are  not  eivon.     The  Itoins  given  in 


Balance  in  favor  of  truck,  $1,093  44. 

the  cost   of  garaging.  insuranc'>.  interest  0:1   inve.stment.  depreciation,  overhead 
'.ud?   only    nasoline,   oil.    repairs,    tires  and   driver. 
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3i:ey.     Concrete    road; 
!   laid   after  the  other 


are   the    most    popula 


With  these  items  not  given,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  average 
cost  per  mile  and  per  ton-mile  deduced 
cover  only  the  five  operating  charges  of 
gasoline,  oil,  repairs,  tires  and  drivers. 
Too  often  the  average  motor  truck  oper- 
ator is  prone  to  make  serious  errors  in 
giving  cost  operating  statements  in 
which  all  of  the  necessary  items  are  not 
included.  For  this  reason  particular  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  items  included  in 
the  table  on  page  8. 

Only  Operating  Items  Given 

Even  though  the  table  published  on 
page  8  is  not  as  complete  as  it  should  be 
on  account  of  the  other  items  not  being 
available,  it  is  nevertheless  of  consider- 
able interest  in  showing  the  cost  of 
truck  operation  for  the  five  items  given. 
It  should  be  remembered  in  making  use 
of  the  table  for  comparative  purposes 
that  3-ton  trucks  and  3-ton  trailers  were 
employed  and  when  fully  loaded  carried 


from  5  to  5%  tons  on  the  truck  and  from 
5%  to  6  tons  on  the  four-wheeled  trailer. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  auto- 
motive bucket  type  elevators  were  em- 
ployed to  load  the  sacks  of  wheat  from 
the  ground  onto  the  truck  body.  The 
use  of  this  labor-saving  equipment  natur- 
ally permitted  the  trucks  to  be  loaded 
more  quickly  than  would  have  been  the 
case  were  they  loaded  entirely  by  hand. 
The  good  condition  of  the  California 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield  and 
to  the  company's  warehouse  18  to  20 
miles  away  also  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  cost  figures. 

With  all  of  these  conditions  in  mind  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  trucks  av- 
eraged approximately  1247  miles  a  month 
and  handled  on  the  average  of  39.5  tons 
a  month.  For  a  26-working  day  month, 
this  gives  an  average  of  15  tons  moved 
daily,  the  main  proportion  of  which  was 
sacked  wheat  carried  from  the  field  to 
the  company's  warehouse.     Except  when 


fuel  and  other  supplies  used  in  the  field 
were  carried  the  trucks  ran  back  to  the 
fields  empty. 

What   Figures   Show 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  22.4  cents 
includes  only  the  operating  items  of 
gasoline,  oil,  repairs,  tires  and  drivers. 
Similarly,  the  cost  per  commercial  ton- 
mile  given  of  5.39  cents  includes  only  the 
same  five'  items  and  does  not  take  into 
account  the  garage  charges  and  items  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  fixed  charges 
such  as  insurance,  interest  on  investment, 
taxes,  licenses  and  overhead.  The  col- 
umn of  earnings  simply  shows  what  it 
would  have  cost  if  the  same  tonnage  had 
been  moved  by  means  of  mule-dravm 
wagons.  Even  with  only  the  five  items 
given  included  in  the  cost  figures,  the 
truck  operation  shows  a  very  substantial 
saving  of  close  to  $1,100  in  addition  to 
the  quicker  and  more  reliable  service  of- 
fered. 


How  Fleet  Owners  Can  Reduce  Truck  Tire  Costs 


TTLEET  owners  interested  in  getting  in- 
J^  creased  mileage  from  their  solid  tires, 
and  thereby  reducing  their  truck  operat- 
ing costs,  must  be  continually  on  the 
lookout  to  prevent  either  momentary 
or  constant  overloading.  Rubber  is  a 
substance  with  great  possibilities,  but 
like  any  other  good  thing,  has  its  limi- 
tations. A  tire  can  be  stretched  repeat- 
edly and  .still  retain  its  elasticity  and 
strength.  ~As  the  load  weight  on  the 
tire  increases,  the  tire  becomes  displaced 
both  to  the  left  and  to  the  right.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  it  will  endure  this  dis- 
placement and  spring  back  into  normal 
shape  as  soon  as  the  weight  on  that  spot 
is  removed,  as  when  a  truck  is  running 
and  the  wheel  is  turning.  But  if  a  too 
heavy  load  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
tire,  even  for  a  single  instant,  the  rub- 
ber may  be  distorted  beyond  its  power 
of  recovery.  The  momentary  overload 
might  occur  just  at  one  spot  in  the  whole 
tire,  as  when  a  loaded  wheel  hits  a  bump 
or  obstruction  which  resists  passage  of 
the  tire  until  the  force  exerted  is  suf- 
ficieut  to  shove  the  tire  over  the  obstacle. 


In  such  a  case,  the  internal  structure 
of  the  rubber  might  not  be  immediately 
apparent.  The  rubber  structure,  how- 
ever, having  once  been  broken  down,  its 
elasticity  sapped  and  its  ability  to  hold 
together  lost,  would  easily  be  cut  by 
rough  objects  along  the  road  or  separate 
slightly  around  the  base.  Such  a  cut  or 
separation  has  a  tendency  to  spread 
gradually  around  the  tire  and  thus  ren- 
der it  unserviceable  before  the  proper 
mileage  has  been  seeured. 

Constant  Overload  Disastrous 

If  the  overload  is  constant,  the  entire 
tire  is  afi"ected  and  trouble  will  develop 
much  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  the  mo- 
mentary overload. 

Another  cause  for  excessive  tire  wear 
is  the  use  of  small  dual  solids  with 
widths  of  2%,  3  and  ?>Vz  in.  When  such 
duals  are  employed,  the  inner  dual  must 
bear  considerably  more  weight  than  the 
outer  dual  when  the  truck  is  running  on 
a  crowned  road.  This  causes  an  overload 
on  the  inner  tires,  with  resultant  low 
mileage  secured.     Sometime^  when  a  bad 


spot   in   the    road   is   struck,   one   of  the 
small   duals  must  carry   the   entire   load. 
This  has  a  most   disastrous   effect  upon 
the  tire  and  means  rapid  deterioration. 
Some  very  pertinent  rules  for  the  fleet 

nwnpr    tf^     fnlln^,,     in     nrHor     tn     rprillrp     hjg 

ti^P  fngtg  were  recently  given  by  S.  V. 
Norton  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio.     The  rules  are  as  follows: 

1 — Avoid  overloading  whenever  pos- 
sible and  strive  to  place  the  load  in  the 
truck  body  so  that  it  is  distributed 
equally  over  the  two  rear  wheels. 

2 — Avoid  overspeeding,  for  overspeed- 
ing  often  causes  momentary  overloading, 
even  though  the  truck  is  not  loaded  to  its 
full  capacity.  When  a  bump  or  othar 
road  inequality  is  struck,  considerable 
force  is  exerted  upon  the  tire  at  that 
point,  and  this  pressure  has  the  same 
effect  as  that  of  abnormal  weight. 

3 — Use  large  single  tires  in  preference 
to  small  duals.  As  explained  above, 
small  sized  duals  do  not  always  have 
the  load  distributed  equally  over  them, 
especially  when  the  truck  is  operating 
over  crowned  roads. 
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Successful  Co-operative  Delivery 


As  a  general  business  proposition,  co-operative 
motor  truck  delivery  has  been  looked  upon 
with  more  or  less  disfavor  by  persons  with  haul- 
age to  do.  The  reason  for  this  attitude  has  no 
doubt  been  due  to  the  failure  of  many  such  co- 
operative companies.  After  investigation,  these 
failures,  however,  have  been  found  to  have  been 
due  not  to  a  faulty  idea  or  principle  but  to  an  un- 
businesslike manner  of  working  out  that  idea. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  operating  a 
successful  co-operative  delivery  for  any  kind  of 
goods  is  the  building  up  of  mutual  confidence  be- 
tyi'een  those  making  use  of  the  common  delivery 
vehicles.  Unless  this  mutual  confidence  is  estab- 
lished at  the  very  beginning,  any  such  delivery 
will  not  succeed.  In  cases  where  packages  have 
been  the  goods  delivered,  many  of  the  persons  in 
the  agreement  have  adopted  the  policy  of  giving 
the  difficult  deliveries  to  the  co-operative  company 
and  keeping  the  easy  or  nearby  deliveries  for  them- 
selves. Such  action  is  of  course  unfair,  since  the 
co-operative  deliveiy,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
earn  a  profit,  must  get  the  easy  deliveries  as  well 
as  the  more  difficult  ones  in  order  to  ofi'set  the 
e.xtra  cost  of  making  the  longer  or  more  difficult 
runs. 

In  principle,  the  co-onerative  deliverv  has  many 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  co-operative  use 
of  a  truck  in  any  work  should  enable  it  to  run  with 
more  nearly  capacity  loads  over  any  given  period. 
This  should  permit  the  truck  to  deliver  at  a  lower 
cost  per  package,  ton  or  other  unit  handled. 

Co-operative  deliveries  to  date  have  been  formed 


in  two  general  ways.  In  one,  the  trucks  have  been 
owned  by  a  separate  company  and  operated  to 
make  a  profit  for  that  company.  In  the  other,  they 
have  been  owned  co-operatively  by  the  persons  or 
concerns  using  their  service  and  operated  to  meet 
operating,  maintenance  and  investment  charges 
but  not  to  make  a  profit. 

Under  the  latter  classification  comes  a  farmers' 
co-operative  delivery  operating  in  Maryland.  The 
company  has  been  running  trucks  for  over  2  years 
and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  Among 
the  new  ideas  worked  out  by  that  company  are  a 
co-operatively-owned  garage  and  house  for  the 
drivers  at  one  end  of  the  route.  The  company,  like 
all  other  truck  operators,  soon  found  that  the 
driver  may  make  or  break  a  truck  line. 

In  carrying  the  farmers'  goods  to  market,  the 
driver  had  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
at  first  spent  much  time  in  getting  from  his  home  | 
to  the  first  pick-up  point  on  the  route.     This  diffi- 1 
culty  has  been  overcome  by  building  a  two-family  '| 
house  for  the  drivers  out  of  the  truck  operation  i 
funds  and  of  then  renting  it  to  the  drivers  at  a  ; 
rental  proportionate  to  that  charged  for  similar 
accommodations  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

By  this  means,  the  house  investment  is  wiped 
off  the  books  gradually  and  at  the  same  time  a 
means  provided  for  making  the  truck  operation 
more  economical  by  eliminating  the  previous 
waste  of  time.  The  co-operatively-owned  garage  is 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  driver's  house,  so  that 
there  are  no  empty  runs  to  or  from  the  end  of  the 
route  in  the  morning  or  evening. 


Saving  Money  with  Truck  Bodies 


ONE  large  wholesale  jobber  operating  two  score 
trucks  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  several  years  ago 
purchased  thirty  demountable  bodies  at  a  cost  of 
about  $15,000  and  during  the  first  year  saved 
$28,000.  Last  year,  with  the  great  difficulty  in 
getting  goods  over  the  warehouse  platforms  and 
to  and  from  the  various  railroad  terminals,  the 
same  thirty  bodies  made  it  possible  to  meet  the 
peak-load  rushes  when  shipping  facilities  were 
open.  If  the  demountable  truck  bodies  had  not 
made  possible  this  quick  movement  of  the  goods 
across  the  warehouse  platforms,  it  would  have.been 


necessary  to  buy  or  rent  another  building.  As 
storage  space  was  at  a  premium,  it  might  even 
have  meant  the  construction  of  a  new  building. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  where  the  intelligent 
selection  of  time-saving  motor  truck  adjuncts  has 
saved  much  money.  Truck  owners,  no  matter  how 
efficient  the  operation  of  their  vehicles  may  be  in 
low  cost  of  gasoline,  tires,  etc.,  should  be  con- 
tinually studying  their  transportation  problems  to 
discover  if  some  up-to-date  truck  adjuncts  such  as 
demountable  bodies,  loading  telphers  or  the  like 
will  not  make  their  vehicles  still  more  efficient. 
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Trucks  Meet  Increased  Demands  for  Ice  Cream 

Ice  Cream  Makers  Must  Motorize  Delivery  If  Nation  Goes  Dry 


IF  nothing  transpires  before  July  1, 
1919,  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of 
the  National  Prohibition  Law  on  that 
date,  ice  cream  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors will  do  well  to  take  stock  of 
their  delivery  equipment  and  put  it  on 
an  efficient  basis  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  handle  the  greatly  increased 
sales  of  ice  cream  at  that  time.  This 
study  of  the  existing  delivery  equipment 
of  the  wholesale  distributor  or  manu- 
facturer will  be  necessary  because  there 
will  be  a  large  boom  in  the  ice  cream 
and  soft  drink  business  when  the  sale 
of  liquor  is  prohibited. 

The  law  of  averages  holds  good  and 
that  the  abolishment  of  strong  drinks  will 
result  in  increased  ice  cream  sales  is 
well  proved  by  the  case  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  Last  summer  the  sales  of  ice 
cream  in  Washington  proper  and  in  the 
outlying  sections  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   increased  tremendously. 

One  o/  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  ice  cream  in  the  District,  the 
Chapin-Sacks  Mfg.  Co.,  had  to  entirely 
reorgainze  its  delivery  equipment  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  greatly  augmented 
sales.  Whereas  a  combination  of  horse 
wagons  and  sev^-al  makes  of  trucks 
were  previously  employed  for  the  work 
the  increased  amount  of  business  made  it 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  horse-wagon 
and  standardize  on  one  make  of  truck 
in  order  to  reduce  the  maintenance  up- 
keep charges  and  simplify  the  repair 
work. 

The  company  then  standardized  on 
White  1%  and  :i-ton  trucks.  Ten  of 
these  vehicles  are  at  present  employed 
in  Washington  and  of  the  remainder, 
five  are  used  at  the  company's  branch 
in  Richmond,  Va.;  two  at  Macon,  Ga., 
two  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  six  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  • 

All  of  the  trucks  work  on  regular 
routes    in    which    it    is    the    aim    of    the 


The    crushed    ice    and    salt    chute 

company  to  serve  every  customer  daily. 
Deliveries  are  made  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  IVi-ton  trucks  and  by  the 
3-ton  trucks  for  the  cities  some  distance 
away.  The  interurban  deliveries  include 
routes  south  to  Alexandria,  Virginia,  8 
miles;  southwest  to  Clarendon  and  Ft. 
Myer,  14  miles;  northwest  to  Chevy 
Chase  and  Rockville;  northeast  to 
Hyattsville  and  Riverdale,  and  east  to 
College  Park.  The  trucks  also  deliver 
to  the  steamboat  landings  along  the 
Potomac  and  to  Camp  Meigs  and  the 
U.   S.   Naval   Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Each  of  the  trucks  is  manned  by  a 
driver  and  helper,  the  Chapin-Sacks  com- 
pany having  found  it  more  economical 
to  employ  two  instead  of  one  man  on 
each  truck  on  account  of  the  quicker 
deliveries  and  the  greater  mileage  which 
can  be  covered  when  a  helper  is  used  in 
making  deliveries. 

Each  of  the  trucks  is  equipped  with  a 
new   type   of   ice   cream   body   as   shown 


in  the  accompanying  illustrations  on 
this  page.  The  body  is  designed  par- 
ticularly with  a  view  to  quick  loading 
and  unloading.  It  is  further  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  so  long  as  it  is 
loaded  with  cans  of  ice  cream  in  the 
proper  manner,  no  more  than  the  rated 
capacity  can  be  carried.  The  body,  which 
appears  to  be  somewhat  of  the  open 
express  flareboard  type,  is  in  reality 
quite  different. 

The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  body  are 
first  of  all  lined  with  sheet  metal  suit- 
ably protected  by  wooden  cleats  in  order 
to  prevent  salt  water  from  leaking 
through  and  corroding  the  underneath 
chassis  parts.  The  body  is  then  divided 
into  two  main  sections  by  means  of  a 
transverse  aisle  running  crosswise  with 
the  body  at  the  center,  but  open  on  the 
right  side  only. 

The  cans  of  ice  cream  are  carried  in 
the  forward  section  or  that  directly  back 
of  the  driver's  seat.  They  are  not  simply 
loaded  into  the  truck  body  where  the  sun 
can  get  at  them  but  instead  are  inclosed 
in  a  metal  container  which  fits  into  the 
flareboard  sides  of  the  body  proper  and 
extends  several  feet  above  the  top  edge 
of  the  flareboards.  The  container  is 
fitted  with  air-tight  covers  hinged  in 
place  so  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  take  out  a  can  of  ice  cream 
and  swing  it  to  the  side  of  the  truck 
through  the  crosswise  aisle,  where  it 
can  be  given  to  the  helper  and  carried 
directly  into  the  customer's  store. 

Empty  cans  are  carried  in  the  rear 
section  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Crushed  ice  and  salt  are 
carried  in  a  special  section  in  the  extreme 
rear.  The  ice  and  salt  compartment  is 
fitted  with  a  chute  which  extends  out 
over  the  tailgate  of  the  body  so  that  it 
is  convenient  for  a  man  standing  on  the 
ground  to  fill  a  bucket  with  salt  and  ice 
in  a  few  ,=econds. 


One   of  the  3-ton   Whites  with   the   driver   and   helper   making   a    delivery    to    a    Washington    drug    store.     The    new   type    of    body 
with    the    center    crosswise    aisle    Is    clearly    shown.     Note   the   chassis   step   directly   beneath   the    aisle    body   opening. 
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Solid  and   Pneumatic 
Prices  Reduced 

Firestone  and  U.  S.  Cut  Solids 
■    32%  and  Pneumatics  15% 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  14— There 
has  been  a  decided  cut  in  the  price  of 
both  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  for  motor 
trucks.  The  prices  of  solids  have  been 
reduced  about  32  per  cent  by  two  of  the 
largest  makers  and  the  prices  of  pneu- 
matics and  tubes  about  15  per  cent.  It 
is  e.xpected  that  all  of  the  other  tire 
companies  will  have  to  follow  suit  in  or- 
der to  meet  competition.  The  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  was  one  of  the  first 
to  quote  the  new  prices,  stating  that  a 
stabilization  of  the  rubber  market  was 
the  cause.  ..  That  company  has  cut  the 
prices  of  its  pneumatics  15  per  cent  and 
its  solids  32%  per  cent.  Similarly,  the 
Goodyear  company  cut  the  prices  of  its 
pneumatics  15  per  cent,  effective  May  12. 
New  prices  of  Goodyear  solids  have  not 
been  given  out. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  reduced  the  price 
of  some  of  its  pneumatic  tires  approx- 
imately 15  per  cent  and  made  a  cut  of 
about  32  per  cent  on  its  solids. 

Many  other  companies  contemplate 
price  changes  to  meet  the  existing  con- 
ditions, but  have  not  yet  gone  on  record 
as  to  the  exact  amounts. 

UOOSEVELT    MEMORIAL    HIGHWAY 

CHICAGO,  May  8— Plans  to  establish 
a  Chicago-St.  Louis  highway  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
were  to-day  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  Chicago  City  Council,  headed  by 
John  Toman.  Frank  G.  Logan,  member 
of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Committee, 
accompanied  by  Alexander  H.  Revell 
and  John  G.  Shedd,  appeared  before 
the  committee  with  the  project,  which 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  councilmen. 

ROAD   WORK   PROGRESSING 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  7— During 
April,  191^,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
approved  project  statements  for  120 
Federal-aid  projects  involving  the  im- 
provement of  923.53  miles  of  road  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $16,261,326.51, 
and  on  which  Federal  aid  to  the  amount 
of  .$7,528,5.50.68  was  requested.  This 
represents  the  largest  number  of  project 
statements  approved,  the  largest  total 
estimated  cost,  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  Federal  aid  requested  during  any 
month  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
•Aid  Road  Act. 

During  April  there  were  executed  by 
the  secretary  and  the  several  state 
highway  departments  fifty-five  project 
agreements  involving  the  improvement  of 
521.51  miles  of  road  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $4,626,415.48,  and  on  which  $2,- 
039,614.99  Federal  aid  was  requested 
and  set  aside  in  the  Treasury.  In  addi- 
tion,   agreements    to    cover    seventy-two 


olher  projects  were  placed  in  process  of 
execution   during   the   month. 

Up  to  and  including  April  30,  1919, 
project  statements  for  a  total  of  10,")7 
projects  had  been  approved,  after  de- 
ducting all  approved  projects  cancelled 
or  withdrawn  by  st«It6  highway  depart- 
ments. The  1057  projects  involved  10,- 
580.17  miles  of  road,  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $92,933,121.81,  and  a  total  of 
$36,576,857.48  Federal  aid.  On  the  same 
date  a  total  of  535  project  agreements 
had  been  executed,  involving  4,624.83 
miles  of  road,  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$39,059,327.44,  and  a.  total  of  $15,614,- 
929.61   Federal  aid. 

NEW  ILLINOIS  FREIGHT  LINE 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  May  4— The 
Staunton-Livingston  Motor  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Staunton, 
111.,  has  been  organized  and  will  operate 
a  line  of  trucks  for  passenger  and  freight 
business  between  Staunton  in  Macoupin 
County;  Livingston,  in  Madison  County, 
and  other  points  10  to  20  miles  distant. 
and  which  are  not  now  connected  by 
steam  or  electric  lines.  A  certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity  has  been  asked 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Utilities, 
and  an  order  will  be  placed  for  trucks  as 
soon  as  permission  is  granted. 

MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION   COURSE 

DETROIT,  May  2— The  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  trucks  for  overland  haul- 
ing and  city  work  has  made  it  necessary 
that  a  greater  number  of  men  be  em- 
ployed for  this  class  of  work.  Men  who 
are  especially  trained  to  assume  execu- 
tive positions  in  this  kind  of  service  are 
in  great  demand.  Realizing  the  necessity 
as  it  exists  to-day,  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  shortly  introduce  a  course 
in  Highway  Transportation  which  will 
train  a  man  as  a  specialist  in  this  line 

!of  work.  A  plan  to  inaugurate  a  similar 
course  as  a  regular  study  in  all  of  the 
universities  will  shortly  be  placed  before 
all  such  institutions  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

TRAILER  ASSN.  OPENS  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  12— Head- 
quarters for  the  recently-organized 
Ti-ailer  Mfrs.  Assn.  of  America  have  just 
been  opened  here  at  110  West  Fortieth 
Street,  in  the  World's  Tower  Bldg.  A 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  is 
to  be  held  shortly  in  the  new  offices, 
when  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  trailer  industry  will  be  considered. 


Coming  Events 

7.  .  .  .  liristol,  \'a.-Tcnn..  fireat  ."^outll- 
ern    .\utoniotive   Show. 

New  York  City.   Monthly  Mpot- 

^ing  of  Motor  Truck  Assn.  cit' 
America,  Automobile  c'luh  of 
Amei'ica.  247  West  S^th 
Street. 


May 
May 


la Detroit,   Motor  Transpoit   Day. 


.Philadelphia.  Pa..  Annual  Con- 
vention of  National  .\s.sn  of 
Purchasing  Agents,  liellevue- 
Stratford    Hotel, 


Ri'gulatioiis  of  Excise 
Taxes  on  Trucks 

Treasury  Dept.  Issues  Rulings 
Regarding  Payments 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  6— The 
Treasury  Department  has  completed  reg- 
ulations on  the  excise  tax  on  trucks, 
which  became  effective  February  25, 
1919,  regardless  of  the  time  when  the 
truck  was  manufactured,  and  applies  on 
the  actual  sales  price  aiwJ  not  the  list 
price  of  the  manufacturer.  If  the  tax  is 
included  in  the  sales  price  the  tax  must 
be  computed  on  the  increased  price.  It  is 
payable  regardless  if  the  commodity  has 
or  has  not  been  paid  for,  once  the  title 
of  ownership  has  changed. 

Discounts  for  cash  made  subsequent  to 
the  sale  cannot  be  deducted,  but  where 
trucks  are  sold  over  a  period  of  time  in 
quantities  a  rebate  is  allowed  when  a 
certain  quantity  is  sold,  deduction  for 
that  rebate  is  allowed  and  must  be 
claimed  in  the  month  when  the  final 
price  is  determined. 

Commissions  to  agents  or  other  ex- 
pense»of  sale  aie  not  deductable. 

Trucks  sold  f.o.b.  factory  do  not  in- 
clude the  freight  charges  in  computing 
the  tax  even  if  they  are  paid  by  the 
manufacturer,  provided  he  is  reimbursed 
by  the  purchaser.  Credit  can  be  taken 
for  taxes  paid  on  trucks,  if  they  are  sold 
and  returned. 

There  can  be  several  taxes  on  the 
same  truck.  The  maker  of  a  body  pays 
a  tax,  the  maker  of  a  chassis  pays  a  tax, 
the  assembler  of  both  pays  a  tax.  How- 
ever, the  assembler  can  credit  himself 
with  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  on 
and  paid  by  the  body  and  chassis  makers 
when  makings  his  computation. 

Where  makers  have  agencies  in  which 
they  have  a  financial  interest  the  agency 
pays  the  tax.  A  tax  applies  when  the 
title  of  ownership  passes  from  the  seller 
to  the  buyer. 

When  a  manufacturer  sells  motor 
trucks  to  the  Government,  the  tax  applies 
unless  the  Government  has  supplied  the 
manufacturer  with  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  parts  used  in  the  assembling. 

There  is  no  tax  on  motor  driven  ve- 
hicles used  in  intra-factory  work  at  rail- 
road stations,  etc.,  where  they  are  used 
to  pull  other  vehicles.  Motor  trucks 
etjuipped  as  hook  and  ladder  trucks  are 
taxable. 

A  "part"  for  a  motor  truck  is  any 
article  designed  or  manufactured  for  the 
special  purpose  of  being  used  as  or  to 
replace  a  component  part  of  the  vehicle 
and  which  by  reason  of  some  peculiar 
characteristic  is  not  such  a  commercial 
commodity  as  would  ordrnarily  be  sold 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Approve    Plans   of  the 
Highways  Committee 

Federal  Highway  Commission 
Is  Approved  by  C.  of  C. 

ST.  LOUIS  MO.,  May  2— Establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Highway  Commission, 
appropriation  of  federal  funds  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  highways,  continua- 
tion of  the  Federal  Road  Aid  Act  beyond 
1921  and  e.xpenditure  of  federal  funds 
for  highways  of  a  permanent  type  only, 
were  advocated  in  the  resolutions  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  the  Highways  Committee, 
of  w'hich  F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  chair- 
man. The  resolutions  were  approved  and 
passed  by  the  convention. 

The  resolution  adopted  reads: 

"That  highways  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  nation's  system  of  transportation 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  war  and  an 
enormous  development  is  at  hand  and  is 
so  important  as  to  require  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  under  which  federal 
appropriation  for  highways  will  be  ap- 
plied to  national  needs  "for  interstate 
commerce,  agriculture,  postal  delivery, 
common  defense  and  general  welfare. 

"Congress  should  create  a  Federal 
Highway  Commission  independent  of 
present  departments  of  the  government, 
composed  of  members  from  the  different 
geographical  sections  of  the  country  to 
perform  all  e.xecutive  functions  of'  the 
federal  government  pertaining  to  high- 
ways including  those  relating  to  existing 
appropriations  in  aid  of  state  construc- 
tion. Such  a  commission  should  act  in 
co-ordination  with  any  federal  agency 
that  may  have  functions  of  articulating 
rail,  trolley,  water  and  highway  trans- 
portation. 

"Congress  should  make  substantial  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  highway  sys- 
tem to  serve  the  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  interstate  travel  and  traffic. 

"The  commission  should  report  to  con- 
gress a  plan  for  continued  aid  for  state 
construction  of  highways  in  the  period 
beyond  1921,  co  which  time  the  provision 
of  existing  federal  aid  laws  extend. 

"Expenditure  of  funds  should  be  per- 
mitted only  for  highways  which  are  of 
permanent  type,  having  thorough  drain- 
age, substantial  foundations,  sufficient 
width  and  a  capacity  for  traffic  which 
will  be  i-easonably  adequate  for  future 
needs." 

TO     HAUL     FREIGHT     ON     TRUCKS 

SIOUX  CITY,  lA.,  May  8— The  Inter- 
urban  Motor  Express  Co.,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  operate  a  daily  system  of 
trucks  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  mer- 
chandise and  livestock  over  the  various 
highways  radiating  from  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  will  be  organized  within  a  few 
days  and  articles  of  incorporation  filed. 
Fifty  motor  trucks  of  varying"  sizes  and 
designs  have  been  ordered  by  the  com- 
pany. It  is  stated  that  some  of  them  will 
be  placed  in  operation  as  early  as  the 
coming  week. 

Daily  express  and  freight  service  will 
be  provided  upon  regular  schedules  to 
all  points  within  a  radius  of  from  50  to 


TT)  miles  of  Sioux  City.  The  company, 
which  will  be  headed  by  Charles  Babcock 
of  Moville,  Iowa,  will  maintain  regular 
agents  at  the  stations  on  the  highway 
schedules.  The  highway  transport  sys- 
tem originated  by  the  Iowa  Council  of 
Defense  w^ill  be  made  the  basis  of*  the 
express  system.  This  divides  Iowa  into 
five  districts,  Sioux  City  being  in  the 
second,  which  is  composed  of  nineteen 
counties. 

The  Truck  Tax 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

for  general  use  and  which  is  not  pri- 
marily adapted  for  use  as  a  component 
part  of  the  motor  truck;  consequently 
bolts,  nuts,  screws,  etc.,  are  not  tax- 
able. Articles  which  would  ordinarily 
be  classed  as  commercial  commodities  be- 
come taxable  when  the  design  or  con- 
struction adapts  them  for  use  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  vehicles,  as,  for  example, 
plates,  jars  and  separators  for  motor 
truck  storage  batteries  ai'e  taxable  when 
sold  separately.  A  chassis  is  a  part  of  a 
truck,  as  is  also  a  body,  and  is  taxable 
at  5  per  cent  when  sold  separately. 

An  accessory  is  any  article  designed 
primarily  for  use  on  a  motor  vehicle  to 
add  to  its  utility  and  is  taxable  whether 
or  not  it  is  essential  to  its  operation. 

Where  a  manufacturer  sells  truck  ac- 
cessories or  parts  to  a  jobber  who  in  turn 
sells  them  to  a  manufacturer  of  com- 
pleted trucks,  the  tax  is  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  who  sells  these  parts  or 
accessories  to  the  jobber.  Where  a  man- 
ufacturer sells  raw  materials  to  an  ac- 
cessories maker  who  in  turn  sells  the  ac- 
cessories to  a  manufacturer  of  completed 
trucks,  the  producer  of  the  completed  ve- 
hicles pays  a  tax  on  his  sales  and  no  tax 
is  due  on  the  previous  .sales. 

Taxes  are  returnable  and  payable 
monthly  and  every  return  must  be  made 
under  oath  and  in  duplicate  if  it  exceeds 
$10.  A  tax  does  not  apply  to  the  sale  of 
a  motor  vehicle  which  is  shipped  directly 
to  a  foreign  country  by  the  manufac- 
turer himself  or  sold  by  him  for  export 
and  in  proper  time  exported  by  the  pur- 
chaser. If,  however,  an  article  sold  for 
export  is  not  exported  within  six  months 
it  becomes  taxable.  It  is  necessary  for 
a  manufacturer  to  secure  a  written  cer- 
tificate to  the  effect  that  the  truck  sold  is 
to  be  exported.  Proof  of  exportation 
comprises  an  affidavit  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
and  of  the  exporter,  the  dates  of  the  sale 
and  shipment  and  export  of  the  truck, 
the  price  paid  and  a.  statement  that  the 
commodity  has  not  been  subjected  to  fur- 
ther manufacture  following  its  purchase, 
the  name  of  port  of  export,  the  name  of 
carrier  issuing  the  expoi-t  bill  of  lading 
and  a  copy  of  the  export  bill  of  lading 

TRUCKS     HAUL     SCHOOL     HOUSES 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  May  9— Motor  trucks 
are  being  used  by  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Education  to  haul  school  houses.  The 
frequent  necessity  of  moving  portable 
buildings  from  time  to  time  led  the  au- 
thorities to  purchase  two  G.  M.  C.  trucks 
from  the  General  Motors  Corp. 


May  Hold  Motor  Truck 
Shows  in  January 

N.  A.  C.  C.  Truck  Show  Com- 
mittee Discusses  1920  Plans 

DETROIT,  May  6— At  the  meeting  of 
Ihe  directors  and  truck  committee  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce held  in  Detroit  on  May  G  the  truck 
committee  took  under  consideration  the 
liolding  of  motor  truck  shows  the  same 
weeks  as  the  national  automobile  shows. 
The  show  committee  outlined  plans  for 
the  national  truck  shows  to  be  hel<!Bn 
New  Yoik  and  Chicago  in  January  or 
February,  1920. 

TO  STUDY  TRUCK  FREIGHT  RATES 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  May  8— A  study 
of  existing  railroad  freight  rates  and 
motor  freight  rates  will  be  made  by 
Capt.  A.  J.  Stevens,  assigned  from  the 
Department  of  Purchase.  Traffic  and 
Storage,  War  Department,  to  the  High- 
ways Transport  Committee,  National 
Council  of  Defense,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  equitable  and  profitable  rates  by 
which  motor  trucks  can  haul  commodities 
over  rural  routes.  Existing  rates,  it  is 
said,  are  neither  equitable  nor  profitable 
and  many  motor  truck  fleet  owners  are 
losing  money  in  some  instances  and  over- 
charging in  others.  It  is  to  overcome 
these  problems  and  to  establish  motor 
truck  rural  express  on  a  sound  basis  that 
this  work  is  being  undertaken. 

LEGAL  RULING  IN  ILLINOIS 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  May  2— A  de- 
cision of  importance  to  the  motor  ti'uck 
user  was  handed  down  by  Justice  Me- 
Culloch  of  Will  County,  111.,  in  the  case 
of  the  Auto  Clearing  House  of  Joliet 
against  A.  C.  Johnson  &  Co.  The  former 
filed  suit  against  the  latter  for  damages 
when  a  truck  owned  by  the  defendant  ac- 
cidentally demolished  the  air-filling  sta- 
tion of  the  complainant.  Damages  were 
denied  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that 
the  air  station  was  on  public  ground. 
Citing  the  criminal  code  of  Illinois,  the 
attorneys  for  the  defense  declared  that 
it  is  a  public  nuisance,  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  to  encroach  upon  or  ob- 
struct sidewalks  or  public  highways  with 
permanent  structures  for  private  pur- 
poses. Furthermore,  it  was  argued,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  municipal  authorities  to 
prevent  such  encroachments  and  remove 
such  obstructions.  It  was  maintained 
that  the  city  council  cannot  by  ordinance 
or  resolution,  legally  grant  permits  to 
anyone  for  the  private  use  of  a  sidewalk 
or  street  such  as  it  did  when  the  Joliet 
Auto  Clearing  House  was  granted  a  per- 
mit to  obstruct  a  portion  of  Van  Buren 
Street  by  the  erection  of  the  air  station. 
It  is  enough,  it  was  argued,  that  the  law 
was  transgressed. 

NEW  YORK'S   MARCH   EXPORTS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  8— A  total 
of  530  trucks  valued  at  $1,14.3,488  were 
exported  from  the  Port  of  New  York 
during  the  month  of  March. 
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Dept.     of     Agriculture 
Gets  20,000  Trucks 

To  Be  Utilized  in  the  Various 
States  for  Building  Roads 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  8— 
Twenty  thousand  motor  trucks  are  being 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
the  War  Department,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  various  states  and  used  on 
road  construction  work.  These  trucks 
aH  a  part  of  the  31,000  which  were  re- 
cently declared  surplus  by  the  army,  and 
this  "disposition  of  them  practically  in- 
sures that  there  will  be  no  trucks  avail- 
able for  sale  to  the  public  or  resale  to 
the  manufacturers.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  requisitioned  7000,  and  it 
is  expected  that  other  government  de- 
partments will  absorb  the  remaining 
4000. 

The  trucks  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  valued  at  more 
than  $45,000,000,  and  include  11  000  new 
and  9000  used  trucks,  ranging  from  2-  to 
5-ton  capacity.  All  are  in  serviceable 
condition.  The  trucks  are  turned  over 
under  Section  7  of  the  Post  Office  Appro- 
priation bill,  which  authorizes  requisition 
of  surplus  trucks  by  the  various  govern- 
ment departments  from  the  army.  They 
must  be  used  by  the  states  on  road  con- 
struction under  Federal  aid,  for  which 
$200,000,000  was  appropriated  in  the 
same  bill.  The  only  charges  the  states 
will  pay  will  be  for  loading  and  freight. 

The  trucks  will  be  apportioned  to 
states  only  upon  request  of  the  state 
highway  departments  on  the  basis  of  the 
requests  received  from  the  various  states 
and  in  accordance  with  financial  appor- 
tionments under  the  Federal  Aid  Law. 
Requirements  of  the  law  prohibit  the  dis 
tribution  of  any  of  these  trucks  to  coun- 
ties and  individuals. 

NEW  BUSES  FOR  DETROIT 

DETROIT,  May  10— As  told  in  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  for  April  15,  1919, 
double  deck  motor  buses,  similar  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  buses  in  New  York  City, 
which  carry  3,500,000  passengers  month- 
ly, will  be  in  operation  in  Detroit  before 
the  end  of  this  summer.  Richard  W. 
Meade,  former  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co., 
is  president  of  the  Detroit  Motorbus 
Co.,  recently  incorporated  and  now  get- 
ting ready  for  business.  The  company 
will  operate  under  the  ordinance  of 
March  26,  1916,  licensing  motorbuses. 
Under  present  plans  of  the  corporation, 
which  will  be  financed  and  directed  by 
Detroit  men,  the  first  fleet  of  twenty 
buses  will  give  service  in  Jefferson 
Avenue  with  one  terminal  at  the  Campus 
Martins  and  the  other  near  the  Hudson 
and  Chalmers  motor  car  plants,  with  a 
later  extension  to  Crosse  Point. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  service  will 
be  increased  to  include  at  least  100  buses. 
Definite  arrangements  have  already  been 
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made  for  that  amount  of  equipment. 
The  plans  contemplate  two  lines  parallel- 
ling Woodward  Avenue  to  the  city  limits 
and  a  line  to  the  Michigan  Central 
station  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Each  bus  will  seat  forty-seven  pas- 
sengers, twenty-two  on  the  enclosed 
lower  deck  and  twenty-five  on  the  open 
upper  deck.  Two  and  one-half  minute 
service  will  be  the  aim,  with  "A  Seat  for 
Every  Passenger"  as  the  motto.  Ten 
cent  fare  will  be  charged.  The  buses  will 
be  lower  than  those  used  in  New  York, 
being  8  ft.  from  the  pavement  to  the 
floor  of  the  upper  deck,  allowing  them 
to  pass  freely  under  trolley  wires  and 
viaducts,  the  lowest  of  which  has  an 
arch  of  12  ft.  6  in. 


May  15,  19VJ 


ROAD  BONDS  IN  TEXAS 

AUSTIN,  TEX.,  May  2— The  people  of 
Texas  will  vote  on  issuing  $75,000,000 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  highways 
this  fall.  The  good  roads  of  El  Paso 
must  be  duplicated  all  over  the  State, 
say  the  highway  boosters.  That  county 
spent  more  than  $1,000,000  on  40  miles 
of  concrete  road  and  built  many  miles  of 
other  hard-surfaced  roads. 


ST.  LOUIS  MAY   LIMIT  TRUCK  USE 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  May  9 — Heavy  mo- 
tor truck  traffic  on  streets  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  St.  Louis  without  a  permit  will 
be  prohibited  if  a  proposed  ordinance, 
drawn  up  by  Commissioner  of  Streets 
and  Sewers  Talbert  is  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  St.  Louis. 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  ASSN.  IS 
FORMED  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  May  8— At  its 
first  annual  convention  in  Springfield  on 
May  6  the  national  organization  of  the 
Liberty  Highway  Assn.  was  effected. 
Stephen  Lawless,  Liberty,  111.,  was 
elected  president,  and  Truman  T.  Pierson, 
Quincy,  111.,  treasurer  and  national  or- 
ganizer. Other  officers  are:  vice-presi- 
dent, R.  J.  Holmes,  Decatur,  111.,  C.  A. 
Hetrick,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.;  Joseph  T. 
Daniels,  Columbus,  Ohio,  George  A.  Din- 
kert,  Quincy,  111.,  and  W.  H.  Conkling, 
Springfield,  111.  The  organization  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  hard  surfaced  highway  built  across  the 
continent  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

TRUCK  CONTRACTS  OUTSTANDING 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  5— Of 
$419,184,000  worth  of  orders  for  motor 
trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles  out- 
standing on  Nov.  11,  1918,  there  were 
$18,023,000  left  on  order  on  April  1.  Of 
the  total,  67  per  cent  were  canceled,  29 
per  cent  delivered,  leaving  a  baknce  of 
4  per  cent  due. 

REPUBLIC  DEALERS  TO  MEET 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  May  9— The 
Republic  Truck  Distributors'  Assn.  will 
hold  its  first  semi-annual  meeting  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  June  2  and  3. 


Detroit's    Trucks    Will 
Parade  on  May  19 

Will  Show  How  Trucks  Were 
Used  in  War  and  Peace 

DETROIT  May  3— The  Detroit  Trans 
portation  Assn.  will  stage  a  motor  truck 
parade  on  May  19,  Motor  Transport  Day, 
as  it  has  been  named,  to  show  the  varied 
uses  to  which  trucks  have  successfully 
been  put  both  in  peace  and  in  war-time 
work.  In  the  parade  will  be  seen  trucks 
■fitted  for  service  with  the  armies  in 
France  and  at  home,  trucks  loaded  with 
dairy  products,  farm  implements,  mer- 
chandise, machinery,  live  stock  and  other 
products  to  show  how  trucks  have  been 
utilized  for  overland  haulage  work. 
Special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  best 
decorated  trucks. 


WORLD'S      LARGEST     GARAGE      IN 
ST.     LOUIS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  May  10— The  Motor 
Garage  &  Realty  Co.  of  St.  Louis  is 
planning  the  erection  of  the  largest  gar- 
age in  the  world  at  St.  Louis.  The  garage 
will  be  used  for  housing  trucks  used  by 
the  large  wholesale  firms  in  that  city, 
and  will  accommodate  1000  trucks. 


ILL.   URGES   STATE  CO-OPERATION 

CHICAGO,  May  10— A  great  stimulus 
to  Illinois'  already  vigorous  road-build- 
ing movement  has  been  given  by  the 
report  this  week  of  the  senate  committee 
on  the  prices  of  building  materials,  after 
a  2  months'  investigation.  The  report 
urges  the  speedy  launching  of  road  build- 
ing enterprises,  with  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  tlie  state  in  the  manufacture  of 
road-building  materials  where  it  is  felt 
that  prevailing  prices  are  too  high. 

The  report  finds  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  combination  of  paving 
brick  manufacturers.  It  finds  indications 
that  seem  to  point  to  a  combination  on 
prices  between  cement  manufacturers, 
and  recommends  the  establishment  of  a 
state   plant   to    manufacture    cement. 

"State  operation  of  road  building 
material  plants,"  is  one  legislative  recom- 
mendation of  the  report.  "The  direct 
interest  of  the  state  in  a  comprehensive 
system  of  roadbuilding  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  the  state  should  protect  the 
public  from  extortionate  charges  for 
road-building  material.  We  believe  the 
state  should  be  authorized  by  law  to 
manufacture  products  entering  into  the 
public  improvements  of  the  state." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
stretches  held  up  by  engineering  diffi- 
culties, all  of  the  dirt  roads  between 
Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  are  now  under  contract  for 
construction,  according  to  the  report  of 
Director  of  Public  Works  Frank  I.  Ren- 
net, who  says  that  by  July  1,  654  miles 
of  road  will  be  under  construction. 


May  ];'>,   191H 

Highway  Traffic  Assn. 
Meets  in  N.  Y. 

To  Discuss  Highway  Problems 
and  Special  Truck  Uses 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  10— The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Assn.  will  be  held  on  May  14  at 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  247 
West  Filty-fourth  Street.  The  afternoon 
sessitn  will  start  at  2:80.  An  informal 
dinner  will  be  served  at  6:30  in  the  grill 
room  of  the  club,  and  the  evening  session 
will  open  at  8  p.  m.  The  program  for  the 
day  follows: 


AFTERNOON    SESSION,    AT    2:30 

"Development  of  Rural  Motor  Express 
Throughout  the  United  States,"  by  F.  W. 
hVnn,  Si-cretiiry,  Motor  Truck  Committee. 
.Vationul  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Transportation  Surveys  for  Rural  Motor 
Express  Routes,"  by  J.  H.  Collins.  Member. 
Highways  Transport  Committee.  Council  of 
-National  Defense,  and  Investigator  of  Mar- 
ket Surveys,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

"Wanted:  Rural  Motor  Express  in  the 
State  of  New  York,"  by  Jame.s  K  Boyle. 
Exlciision  Profes.sor  of  Rural  Economy. 
Cornell  I  niversity. 

"Sign  Posting  tor  Through  Routes  in  Mu- 
nicipalities and  Detours  During  Highwoy 
Construction,"  by  KImcr  Thomij-son,  .Secre- 
tary oi   the  -Automobile  Club  of ■.\iiierica. 

EVENING    SESSION,   AT  8 

Fresiilenllal  Address,  "Highway  Transport 
Engineering  •  lillustrutedj.  by  Arthur  H. 
Blauchard. 

"The  Townsend  Highway  Bill  and  the 
Work  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council,"  bv 
H.  G.  Shirley.  Secretary,  Federal  Highway 
Council. 

"Highway  Requirements  for  Twentieth 
Century  Transportation,"  by  W.  G.  Thomp- 
son. St;ite  Highway  Engineer  of  New  Jersey. 

"The  Control  of  Traffic  on  Feeder  High- 
ways," by  Edward  J.  Mehren.  Editor,  Engi- 
neering Xews-Record;  George  H.  Pride. 
Pre.sident.  Heavy  Haulage  Co.,  and  George 
M.  Graham.  Pierce-.\rrow  Motor  Car  Co. 

"The  Open  Road  to  a  Greater  America,"  by 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  Universal 
Film  Mfg.  Co.  First  production  af  a  motion 
picture  created  to  show  the  high  cost  of  bad 
roads  and  the  advantages  of  motor  transport. 


SMITH    GOES    WITH    MIDWEST 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND-,  May  7.— L.  R. 
Smith  has  resigned  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Buda  Co.,  Harvey,  111.,  to  take  eflfecl 
on  June  1,  when  he  will  take  up  the 
position  as  general  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Midwest  Engine  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ILL.  GETS  FEDERAL  ALLOTMENT 

CHICAGO,  May  .5— Of  keen  interest  to 
motor  truck  men  of  Illinois  is  the  recent 
Federal  allotment  of  $4,152,546  for  road- 
building  in  Illinois.  Following  the  con- 
gressional appropriation  of  $209,000,000 
for  road-building,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  completed  its  report, 
and  consigned  the  money,  which  will  be 
available  to  Illinois  on  July  1,  1919. 

To  those  who  have  been  prominent  in 
the  good  roads  movement  in  the  state, 
the  report  of  the  bureau  comes  as  a 
seal  of  approval,  with  the  declaration  that 
Illinois  leads  all  other  states  in  the  coun- 
try in  systematic,  scientific  road-building, 
and  has  submitted  and  had  approved 
the  longest  continuous  line  of  highways. 
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One  is  a  trunk  line  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  made  up  of  fourteen 
sections  approximately  75  miles  long. 
Seven  sections  of  this  road  have  already 
been  c'ompleted,  and  work  is  now  center- 
ing on  two  other  trunk  lines — one  from 
Chicago  through  Danville  to  St.  Louis, 
and  the  other  from  Chicago  to  Rock 
Island. 

The  states  are  expected  to  spend  at 
least  dollar  for  dollar  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  Illinois  will  do  more  than 
that  is  evidenced  by  the  declaration  that 
she  will  raise  at  least  $6,000,000  annually 
for  upkeep,  gathering  the  money  from 
licenses,  and  expects  to  construct  5,000 
miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads. 

S.  A.   E.   SUMMER   MEETING 

NEW  YORK,  May  3— Reservations 
for  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Ottawa  and  cottages, 
Ottawa  Beach,  Mich.,  June  23-27,  are 
coming  in  at  a  rapid  rate.  All  reserva- 
tions are  being  handled  entirely  through 
the  S.  A.  E.  office  in  New  York.  Accom- 
modations are  entirely  on  the  American 
plan.  Ottawa  Beach  is  about  30  miles 
from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  can  be 
reached  direct  from  Chicago  by  boat  to 
Holland,  or  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road to  Holland,  or  by  Michigan  Central, 
Pere  Marquette,  Grand  Trunk  or  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  thence  by  electric  car 
through  Holland  to  Macatawa. 


STEALING  OF  TRUCKS  FELONY  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  May  3— Gov- 
ernor Sproul  has  approved  the  Hollings- 
worth  house  bill  making  it  a  felony  here- 
after for  any  one  to  steal  a  motor  vehicle 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  measure  increases  the  penalty  for 
such  thefts  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  and 
10  years  in  prison,  and  for  being  acces- 
sory thereto,  or  receiving  or  buying  a 
car  truck  known  to  have  been  stolen. 


NEW  DETROIT  FINANCE  CORP. 

DETROIT,  May  8— The  Motor  Bankers 
Corp.  is  the  name  of  a  new  company 
just  organized  in  Detroit  to  finance  re- 
tail sales  of  new  and  used  trucks,  follow- 
ing in  a  general  way  the  approved 
methods  of  other  finance  and  guaranty 
companies.  The  directorate  of  the  new 
company  includes  Clarence  H.  Booth, 
Alonzo  P-  Ewing,  Edward  A.  Loveley, 
Harvey  B.  Wallace,  Laman  W.  Good- 
enough,  attorney,  and  Richard  D.  Ewing, 
who  *ill  act  as  active  manager  of  the 
corporation.  Offices  have  already  been 
secured. 


CANADIAN  ROAD  CONVENTION 

QUEBEC,  CAN.,  May  10.— The  1919 
Good  Roads  Convention  of  Canada  will 
be  held  in  the  City  of  Quebec  on  May 
20,  21  and  22. 
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Non-Standardized  Army 
Trucks  Are  to  Go 

Surplus  to  Be  Offered  Makers 
Before  Put  on  Market 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  May  7— The 
-slandard  types  of  trucks  purchased  for 
the  Army  during  the  war  will  be  used 
to  replace  all  of  the  non-standard  ve- 
hicles at  the  various  army  camps  and 
posts  in  this  country  and  the  non-stand- 
ard vehicles  will  be  disposed  of.  They 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  various  gov- 
ernment bureaus,  and  if  not  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  them,  the  manufacturers  will 
be  given  first  opportunity  to  buy  them 
back  from  the  Government.  Arrange- 
ments for  these  plans  are  being  com- 
pleted. 

The  standard  vehicles  include  the  Class 
B  3-tonner,  the  A  1%-ton  model,  the  AA 
%-  to  1-ton  trucks  and  the  Four-Wheel- 
Drive  trucks,  as  used  in  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

OVERLAND   HAULAGE   IN   OREGON 


PORTLAND,  ORE.,  May  2— The  High- 
ways Rapid  Transit  Co.  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  organized  to  operate  a 
freight  service  between  Portland  and 
Salem.  The  route,  which  is  55  miles 
one  way,  passes  through  the  towns  of 
Oregon  City,  New  Era,  Canby,  Aurora, 
Hubbard,  Woodburn,  Gervais,  Brooks  and 
Chemawa.  The  rates  charged  vary  from 
30  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  com- 
pany is  operating  three  Federal  trucks 
of  3%-ton  capacity  which  give  day  and 
night  service  between  the  two  points. 
In  addition  it  is  using  a  2-ton  truck  in 
Portland  for  pick-up  and  delivery  ser- 
vice in  that  city.  The  company  expects 
to  make  use  of  l-tonners  for  this  service 
at  each  end  of  the  route,  at  which  time 
the  2-tonner  will  be  put  into  service 
between  the  two  cities. 


SHIP-BY-TRUCK    BUREAU 

OMAHA,  NEB..  May  3— The  Fire- 
stone Ship-by-Truck  Bureau,  2566  Far- 
nani  Street,  is  the  address  of  an  enter- 
prise which  has  gone  into  development 
of  motor  truck  service  in  this  territory 
with  both  hands  and  feet.  Already  it 
has  stirred  up  a  lot  of  talk,  and  concrete 
results  are  expected  very  soon. 

W.  B.  Alexander  is  manager  of  the 
Omaha  branch  of  the  Firestone  corpora- 
tion. His  territory  covers  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  western  Iowa,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  He  calls  his  venture  "the 
establishment  of  a  clearing  house  for  all 
information  regarding  truck  routes, 
shippers  and  schedules."  He  cheerfully 
assumes  a  labor  which  the  Omaha  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  abandoned  after  trying 
out  a  return  local  exchange  in  South 
Omaha  because  it  did  not  prove  profitable 
to  the  agent.  Alexander  is  sure  the 
thing  can  be  done.  Anyway  he  proposes 
to  find  out. 
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Intelligent   Garage   Layout   Reduces 
Truck  Maintenance  Costs 


The  Robert  Gair  (nirage  Is  Open  for  Business  Day  and  Night 

By  building  its  garage  ivith  room  for  expansion,  by  locating  it  near  one  of  the  main  arteries  con- 
necting New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  and  by  giving  a  day  and  night  supply  service,  the  owner  of 
the  garage  shoicn  above  is  able  to  meet  all  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  garage  by  fees  collected 
from    transient    jxisscyiyer    car   and    motor    truck    owners 


THE  intelligent  design  of  a  truck  garage,  with  suf- 
ficient space  to  take  care  of  additional  trucks  as  the 
business  of  the  company  increases,  has  made  it  possible 
for  a  Brooklyn  fleet  owner  to  handle  transient  or  out- 
side truck  and  passenger  car  storage  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  outside  income  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
cost  of  garage  overhead  and  maintenance.  The  firm  is 
the  Robert  Gair  Co.,  which  manufactures  paper  products. 
Its  factories  occupy  35  acres  of  land  between  the  Brook- 
lyn and  Manhattan  bridges  along  the  East  River  water-, 
front. 

In  order  to  bring  the  trucks  near  the  loading  platforms, 
the  garage  was  located  between  two  of  the  Manhattan 
bridge  supports,  across  the  street  from  the  shipping  de- 
partment building.  The  company  owns  the  garage  build- 
ing and  leases  the  land  from  the  city.  Not  only  has  the 
company  succeeded  in  bringing  the  trucks  nearer  to  the 
loading  platforms,  but  it  has  also  saved  time  and  money 
by  having  a  garage  large  enough  to  house  its  trucks  on  a 
single  floor  without  the  necessity  of  an  elevator.  The 
garage  is  triangular  in  shape  and  has  a  floorspace  of  a 
little  over  18,000  sq.  ft.  Storage  room  is  large  enough 
for  sixty  trucks.  The  garage  is  excellently  lighted  on 
account  of  the  ample  window  area,  which  obviates  the 
need  of  very  few  artificial  lights  during  the  day.  The 
roof  supports  occupy  little  space  and  are  located  a  little 


to  the  side  of  the  main  passageway,  which  extends  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  two  front  entrances  opposite  the 
loading  platforms  through  to  the  rear  exit.  Each 
of  the  three  doorways  is  15  ft.  wide.  They  are  never 
closed,  the  garage  being  opened  for  service  during  the 
night  as  well  as  in  the  day.  Being  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  factory  district  of  Brooklyn  as  well  as  near  such 
important  arteries  as  the  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
bridges,  it  is  natural  that  other  truck  and  passenger  car 
owners  would  take  advantage  of  its  storage  facilities, 
the  former  renting  space  monthly  at  regular  garage 
rates  and  the  latter  at  transient  rates  during  the  day. 
At  present  the  company  is  storing  twenty-seven  of  its 
own  trucks  and  about  thirty  outside  vehicles. 

Systematic  Storage  of  Trucks 

During  the  day  when  the  garage  space  is  partly  occu- 
pied by  the  passenger  cars  owned  by  the  company's  of- 
ficers as  well  as  outside  owners  and  by  unused  trucks 
owned  by  the  company  and  other  firms,  little  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  parking  the  vehicles  on  account  of  the^ 
ample  space  afforded.  However,  at  night,  conditions  are 
different,  all  of  the  trucks  being  in,  and,  as  a  result,  a 
systematic  apportionment  of  space  must  be  made  in  or- 
der to  get  the  best  results.  Before  the  company's  trucks 
come  into  the  garage  at  night,  they  are  usually  loaded 
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with  paper  products  for  the  next  day's  deliv- 
ery, so  as  to  get  under  way  without  delay 
early  the  next  morning.  The^e  are  placed  at 
the  rear  of  the  garage,  near  the  exit,  in  order 
to  give  them  preference  in  the  morning.  Each 
truck  has  a  specified  garage  space.  The  elec- 
trics, which  are  charged  at  night,  and  which 
go  out  the  front  entrance,  are  placed  along 
the  left  side  walls,  where  there  are  eighteen 
electric  connections  for  charging  purposes. 

The  company  supplies  its  own  electric  power 
for  lighting  and  charging  purposes,  as  well  as 
making  its  own  distilled  water  for  the  bat- 
teries. An  Eimer  and  Amend  water  purifier 
is  used  for  distilling  purposes.  Steam  comes 
in  contact  with  a  coil  of  pipes  containing  cold 
water,  and  by  this  action  is  condensed.  It  has 
been  figured  that  the  company  saves  at  least 
$500  a  year  by  the  use  of  this  machine.  Before 
it  was  put  in  use,  the  annual  bill  for  broken 
bottles  amounted  to  about  $250  and  the  water 
itself  cost  another  $250.  The  distilling  outfit 
cost  $90.  The  company  makes  all  repairs  on 
the  electric  trucks  and  batteries. 

Machine  Shop  Completely  Equipped 

As  in  the  case  of  the  electric  trucks,  most 
of  the  repair  and  overhauling  of  the  gasoline 
trucks   is  done   in   the  garage  machine   shop, 
where  facilities  are   such   as   to  enable  work 
of  this  kind  being  done.     The  machine  shop  is  equipped 
with    a    drill    press,    hack    saw,    lathe,    and    an    emery 
wheel.    Besides  this  equipment,  there  is  a  portable  crane, 
a  welding  outfit,  a  small  truck  for  carrying  heavy  units, 
and  a  paint  shop.     The  machine  shop  is  large  enough  to 
enable  work  being  done  on  two  trucks  at  one  time.   Each 
truck  is  given  a  thorough  inspection  every  month,  and, 
if  slight  repairs  are  needed,  the  work  is  done  without 
moving  the  truck  from  its  allotted  space.     On  the  other 


Plan  View  of  Robert  Gair  Garage 

No  elevators  or  ramps  are  needed  in  this  garage, 

as  it  is  large  enough  to  acconrvmodate  any  increase 

in  the  cotnpany's  fleet.    Sixty  trucks  can  be  stored 

at  one  time 


hand,  if  there  should  be  need  of  a  general  overhauling, 
the  truck  is  put  in  the  machine  shop,  where  it  is  com- 
pletely torn  down  and  turned  out  as  a  practically  new 
truck.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  heavy  units,  all  of 
the  parts  renewed  are  made  within  the  shop  itself.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  overhauling  work,  the  trucks  are 
put  in  the  paint  shop,  located  next  to  the  machine  shop. 
During  the  day,  ten  men  make  up  the  working  force 
in   the   garage — one  painter,   one   carpenter   and   black- 


Passenger  Cars  Occupy  Much  of  the  Space  During  the  Day 

Fully  thirty  vehicles  ou-ncd  by  outsiders  are  parked  in  the  Gair  garage  during  the  day,  when  most  of 

the  company's  trucks  aud  those  of  other  comjmnies  are  out  on  their  delivery  routes.    Gasoline,  oil  and 

battery  charging  service  are  also  sold  to  customers 
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All  Heavy  Repair  Work  Is  Done  in  This  Machine  Shop 

It  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  two  trucks  at  one  time.    Each  truck  is  overhauled  about  once  a  year 
and  turned  out  as  a  practically  new  job.     All  worn  parts  are  replaced.     After  the  repair  work  is 
completed  the  truck  is  sent  to  the  paint  shop 


smith,  two  chauffeurs  and  six  mechanics.  The  night 
force  consists"  of  three  men — a  washer  and  two  battery 
men. 

Portable  Devices  Time  and  Labor  Savers     ' 

Several  devices  have  been  installed  in  the  garage  which 
have  become  invaluable  as  time  and  labor  savers.  These 
include  a  portable  crane,  a  four-wheeled  truck  for  carry- 
ing heavy  units,  a  four-wheeled  truck  on  which  is 
mounted  the  oxy-acetylene  welding  outfit,  and  an  ac- 
cessible device  for  testing  carbureters  for  leaks. 

The  portable  crane  consists  of  a  wooden  horse,  10  ft. 
high  and  8  ft.  wide,  mounted  on  four  swivel-caster  wheels. 
The  cross  beam  upon  which  the  chain  hoist  is  hung  is 
bolted  to  the  four  supporting  legs  and  reinforced  by 
four  diagonal  steel  braces.  The  legs  are  bolted  at  the 
bottom  by  four  angular  steel  braces.  This  crane  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  2-ton  load  and  is  used  mainly  in  the 
machine  shop  when  the  trucks  are  being  overhauled.  It 
is  high  and  wide  enough  to  clear  a  truck  when  the  body 
is  off,  and  as  a  result  it  is  a  handy  device  for  lifting  heavy 
units,  such  as  axles,  engines,  etc.,  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  Another  feature  of  this  crane  is  the  space  and 
time  saved  when  it  is  in  operation.  On  account  of  its 
height  and  width  it  can  straddle  a  truck  instead  of  being 
placed  on  the  side.  As  a  result,  two  trucks  can  be  placed 
in  the  machine  shop  at  one  time  and  units  can  be  in- 
stalled or  taken  out  without  the  necessity  of  moving  one 
of  the  trucks  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  crane. 

The  four-wheeled  truck  is  a  handy  device  for  carrying 


This  Crane  Straddles  a  Truck  Chassis 

Useful  for  cramped  quarters  when  there  is  no 

.  room  for  pulling  a  crane  up  to  the  side  of  a 

truck.     Strong  enough  for  a  2-ton  load 
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Welding  Outfit  Always  Accessible 

Carried  on   a   four-ivheel  svnvel-castor  truck,   it  is 
easily  moved  to  different  parts  of  the  garage 

engines,  axles,  etc.  The  load  is  carried  by  two  large  steel 
wheels  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  truck  and  either  one  of 
the  two  wheels  mounted  at  both  ends.  Steering  is  ac- 
complished by  balancing  the  truck  so  that  the  entire  load 
is  carried  on  the  two  side  wheels,  the  other  two  being  off 
the  floor.  The  floor  of  the  truck  is  concave  in  order  to 
prevent  parts  from  rolling  oflf  the  device.  The  end  pieces 
are  also  concave  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  four-wheeled  swivel-caster  truck  for  carrying  the 
acetylene  welding  outfit  resembles  an  enlarged  type  of 
soap  box  with  the  sides  cut  down  to  within  2  in.  of  the 
bottom.  The  sides  prevent  the  oxygen  and  air  tanks 
from   sliding   off  the   truck   as   it   is   pulled  around   the 


Truck  for  Carrying  Heavy  Parts 

This  four-wheeled  truck  luith  concave  sides  and  floor 
is  strong  enough  to  carry  most  any  truck  unit 

machine  shop.  A  handle  is  included  in  the  equipment. 
The  grease  barrel  cover  is  made  to  fit  snugly  by  forc- 
ing the  top  hoop  down  a  little  further.  This  enabled  the 
spreading  of  the  staves  at  the  top,  thus  making  it  easier 
to  fit  the  cover.  The  company  also  devised  the  scheme  of 
attaching  a  handle  to  the  cover  in  order  to  obviate  the 
bother  of  lifting  the  cover  bodily.  Before  the  handle  was 
put  on,  the  grease  was  usually  exposed  to  dust  because 
of  the  inconvenience  in  handling  the  ordinary  cover. 

Device  for  Testing  Carbureters  for  Leaks 

After  each  carbureter  is  repaired,  it  is  tested  for  leaks. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  connecting  the  carbu- 


Overhauling  Facilities  Complete 

Machine    shop    equipment    includes    a    lathe,    emery 

wheel,  hack  saw  and  a  boring  machine.     Pra-ctically 

all  of  the  parts  are  made  here 


$500  a  Year  Saved  by  This  Device 

Though  this  water  purifier  cost  $90,  it  saves  the  com- 
pany .$250  a  year  for  distilled  tvater  and  $250  for 
broken  bottles 
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Daily  Report— motor  trucks 
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Repair   Work   Centered   Around 
Driver's   Daily  Reports 


This  is  the  Gair  company's  elaborate  driver's  report  card,  which  in  actual 
practice  is  only  partially  filled  out.  The  items  filled  in  include  startiny 
and  ending  times;  places  of  delivery;  weights  carried;  kind  of  goods; 
mileage;  gasoline;  oil  and  needed  repairs.  The  Relative  Weight  column 
is  to  show  whether  capacity  loads  are  carried 


This  inspection  usually  means  a  trip 
of  the  truck  fully  loaded  up  some 
neighboring  hill  to  test  out  the  en- 
gine, brakes,  etc.  Close  attention  is 
paid  to  the  radius  rods,  tires,  etc. 
Though  this  inspection  may  ijpt  show 
any  defects,  any  breakages  during 
som.e  later  date  will  usually  be  traced 
back  to  the  overload. 

Loads  Adapted  (o  Truck  Capacity 

The  company  has  realized  the  ne- 
cessity of  adapting  the  individual  load 
to  the  capacity  of  the  tri^ck  which  is 
used  to  transport  it.  For  instance, 
corrugated  paper  is  an  item  which 
combines  bulk  with  relatively  little 
weight.  It  constitutes  an  exception 
to  the  rule  of  full  capacity  loads,  for 
it  is  only  practicable  to  carry  Z\'->  tons 
of  this  product  on  the  regular  5-ton 
truck.  Obviously,  this  means  an  ap- 
parent loss  of  IVa  tons  of  pay  loads. 
As  a  result,  corrugated  paper  is  car- 
ried on  the  SVa-ton  trucks  entirely,  so 
as  to  get  the  maximum  service.  This 
important  item  is  noted  in  the  column 
headed  by  "Relative  Weight."  In  the 
same  way,  an  analysis  of  the  weight 
carried  is  made  with  raw  materials 
and  miscellaneous  goods. 

Makeup  of  the  Fleet 


refer  by  rubber  hose  to  a  2-qt.  tin  can  filled  with  gaso- 
line, conveniently  hung  on  the  wall  in  back  of  the  work 
bench.  A  stop  cock  controls  the  flow  of  gasoline  from 
the  tin  can. 

Though  there  is  a  systematic  inspection  once  a  month 
for  wear  and  tear  on  the  trucks,  most  of  the  repair  work 
and  inspection  is  centered  around  the  daily  reports  from 
the  drivers.  Close  attention  is  paid  to  fuel  and  oil  con- 
sumption, mileage  covered,  loads  carried,  and  the  oper- 
ator's attention  to  minor  troubles,  such  as  brake  adjust- 
ment, loss  of  grease  cups,  loss  of  engine  power  on  hills, 
squeaks  and  rattles,  etc.  These  records  are  compared, 
and  if  it  is  noticed,  for  instance,  that  the  truck  is  not 
getting  good  mileage  from  the  fuel  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
trucks  immediately  gets  in  touch  with  the  garage  fore- 
man to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Tests  are  made 
to  see  whether  the  engine  is  receiving  the  proper  mixture 
tor  the  prevailing  weather  conditions  and  whether  there 
are  any  leaks  in  the  gasoline  fed  pipes,  etc.  Occasionally 
the  trouble  is  traced  to  dragging  or  improperly  adjusted 
brakes  which  retard  the  vehicle.  Oil  consumption  is  also 
closely  watched.  Should  it  be  noticed  that  the  truck  is 
using  more  oil  than  usual  for  a  given  mileage;  close  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  leaky  piston  rings,  scored  and  oval 
cylinders,  leaky  gaskets,  a  leak  in  the  crankcase,  etc.  In 
short,  oil  trouble  will  sometimes  indicate  whether  the 
engine  needs  an  overhauling  or  not. 

Inspect  Trucks  Excessively  Overloaded 

-  Overloading  the  trucks  under  reasonpbie  conditions, 
that  is,  with  smooth  roads  and  a  short  haul,  will  pass  by 
the  engineer's  scrutiny  of  the  driver's  report  without 
causing  an  inspection  of  the  vehicle  for  breakages.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  truck  has  been  excessively  or 
systematically  overloaded,  it  will  call  forth  an  inspection. 


The  company's  fleet  consists  of  two 
G.  V.  5-ton  electrics,  two  Lansden  2- 
ton  electrics,  seven  5-ton  Atlantic  electrics,  two  7V'2-ton 
Macks,  three  3 1 2-ton  Alcos,  three  5-ton  Alcos,  two  2-ton 
Autocars,  one  2-ton  Velie,  one  G^^-ton  Locomobile,  one 
61 2-ton  Saurer  and  one  ^4-ton  Reo.  The  latter  is  used 
as  a  service  truck. 


Labor  Saving  Devices  for  Grease 
liarrel  and  Carbureter  Tester 

Adding  a  handle  to  the  grease  barrel  cover  hof 
made  it  easier  and  more  convenient  to  pick  it 
off  the  floor,  and  as  a  result  the  grease  is  kept 

free  from  dust  and  other  foreign  ^natter 
After  each   carbureter  is  repaired  it  is  tested 
for  leaks  by  means  of  the  above  2-qt.  tin  can 
filled  tvith  gasoline.    The  flow  through  the  rub- 
ber hose  is   controlled  by  a  stopcock 
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When  Nation  Goes  Dry,  Ice  Cream  Makers  Will 
Have  to  Motorize  Their  Deliveries 

Southwest  Dairy  Company  Finds  Only  Trucks  Can  Handle  Increased  Sales 


i  Of  the  Terry  compa 
cream.      Milk    cans 


siSf^syjBai:.-- 


ly's  thr'ee   Fords  which  are  used  for  special  deliveries  of  milk  and 
ire    seen    in    the    truck    body    with    empty    ice    cream    cans    on    the 
loading   platform    in   the   background 


WHEN  a  dairy  or  ice  cream  company 
is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
taking  care  of  a  greatly  increased  volume 
of  business  it  has  been  found  that  the 
substitution  of  motor  trucks  in  place  of 
horse-wagons  is  one  of  the  surest  meth- 
ods of  its  solution.  When  from  20  000  to 
40,000  men  were  suddenly  dumped  into 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  during  the  latter  part 
of  1917  and  in  1918  and  quartered  at 
Camp  Pike,  8  miles  outside  of  the  city, 
the  business  of  the  Teri-y  Dairy  Co.  in 
that  city  was  increased  tremendously. 
While  the  Terry  Dairy  Co.  sells  house- 
hold milk,  it  also  does  a  large  amount  of 
ice  cream  business,  and  it  was  in  the  ice 
cream  sales  that  the  business  increase 
was  most  evident. 

Prohibition    Will    Increase    Sales 

While  of  course  the  war  is  now  over 
and  Camp  Pike  as  an  important  military 
post  no  longer  e.xists,  the  problem  which 
confronted  the  Terry  company  will  be 
duplicated  in  hundreds  of  localities  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  should  the  emer- 
gency prohibition  law  go  into  effect  as 
planned  on  July  1,  1919.  Large  numbers 
of  the  civilians  arriving  at  Camp  Pike 
came  from  states  in  which  the  sale  of 
liquor  was  permitted.  Arkansas  has 
been  dry  for  several  years  so  that  they 
immediately  had  to  find  some  new  means 
of  liquid  refreshment  and  ice  cream  and 
soda  water  were  the  only  two  articles 
available. 

As  a  result,  the  ice  cream  business  of 
the  Terry  company   more   than   doubled 


ever  night  and  immediate  steps  had  to 
be  taken  to  meet  this  increased  demand 
by  a  reliable  and  efficient  delivery  means. 
Horses  could  not  expand  their  radius  of 
action  or  be  worked  for  longer  periods 
each  day  because  they  were  already 
worked  to  the  economic  limit  of  their 
capacity.  To  add  more  horses  would 
have  only  complicated  the  problem  and 
would  not  have  enabled  the  Terry  com- 
pany to  serve  Camp  Pike,  since  the  horses 
could  not  stand  up  day  in  and  day  out 
under  the  trying  conditions  and  uphill 
work  over  the  8-miIe  stretch  of  road  from 
Little  Rock  to  the  camp  site.  Accord- 
ingly, all  of  the  horses  owned  by  the 
Terry  company  except  those  used  in  a 
house-to-house  delivery  of  milk  were  dis- 
posed of  and  replaced  by  motor  trucks, 
as  will  be  told  in  greater  detail  further 
on  in  this  article. 

Story  of  Terry  Company  Interesting 

The  point  which  is  wished  to  bring  out 
at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  very  similar 
conditions  will  occur  during  the  summer 
of  1919  in  those  states  which  now  permit 
the  sale  of  liquor,  but  which  will  pro- 
hibit it  after  July  1  provided  the  prohibi- 
tion restrictions  go  into  effect  at  that 
time.  The  story  of  the  Terry  Dairy  Co. 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  solved  its  de- 
livery problem  is  therefore  of  the  most 
timely  interest  to  ice  cream  concerns  who 
may  be  shortly  confronted  by  exactly  the 
same  or  very  similar  problems. 

The  work  of  the  Terry  company  under 
the  old  horse-wagon  method  was  divided 


into  two  general  classifications.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  haulage  of  milk 
from  the  railroad  depots  in  Little  Rock 
to  the  company's  plant,  where  it  was  pas- 
teurized, bottled  and  finally  delivered  to 
the  city's  householders  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  means  of  one-horse  wagons.  The- 
second  portion  of  the  work  was  the  de- 
livery of  ice  cream  from  the  company's, 
plant  to  retail  confectionery  stores,  drug 
stores,  department  stores  and  other  busi- 
nesses maintaining  soda  fountains.  This 
work  was  also  done  by  means  of  horse 
wagons  of  the  usual  low-sided  panel  type 
of  body  pulled  by  two  instead  of  one 
horse. 

Only  4-Mile  Radius  Covered  with  Horses 

When  horses  were  used  exclusively  in 
all  of  the  company's  delivery  work,  the 
delivery  radius  covered  was  only  4  miles. 
Horse-wagons  could  not  be  sent  out  be- 
yond the  4-mile  circle  because  they  were 
not  physically  able  to  stand  up  under  the 
work  on  longer  routes,  and  if  they  were 
sent  on  such  long  routes  they  had  to  be 
rested  up  the  day  following.  This,  of 
course,  sadly  disarranged  any  delivery 
schedule  which  was  adopted. 

Under  the  horse-wagon  scheme  of  de- 
livery practically  all  of  the  milk  sold  as 
milk  after  pasteurization  or  transformed 
into  ice  cream  had  to  be  shipped  into 
the  company's  plant  by  railroad  because 
all  of  the  farms  on  which  milk  could  be 
secured  were  beyond  the  4-mile  circle. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  of 
the  horse-wagon  service,  that  method  of 
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delivery  managed  to  partly  satisfy  the 
company  until  the  great  increase  in  sales 
occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  Camp 
Pike.  Then  the  whole  system  fell  tc 
pieces  because  it  could  not  expand  rap- 
idly enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creased orders. 

When  it  thus  became  evident  that  the 
horses  could  no  longer  handle  any  of  the 
work  except  the  house-to-house  delivery, 
the  company  began  to  purchase  trucks, 
and  at  this  writing  has  a  fleet  of  eleven 
motor  vehicles.  The  fleet  is  made  up  of 
two  Seldens  one  of  1-ton  capacity  and 
one  2-tonner;  six  Republics,  two  each  of 
1-  11^-  and  2-ton  capacity,  and  three 
1-ton  Fords.  Thirty  horses  and  wagons 
are  still  retained  for  the  house-to-house 
delivery  of  milk. 

Can't  Exist  Without  Trucks 
S.  S.  Summerfield,  in  cnarge  of  the 
trucks  for  the  Terry  company,  states  that 
his  company  could  not  now  exist  with- 
out the  trucks.  As  a  result  of  the  truck 
use  the  company  has  secured  business 
which  it  positively  could  not  handle  were 
horses  employed.  Little  Rock  is  a  city  of 
between  80,000  and  83,000  population 
and  taken  in  conjunction  with  Argenta, 
a  city  of  18,500  population,  across  the 
Arkansas  River,  gives  a  community  of 
close  to  100,000  persons.  Much  of  the  ad- 
ditional business  secured  outside  of  that 
at  Camp  Pike  is  in  the  outlying  territory 
and  was  not  obtained  sooner  because  thi 
company  had  no  economical  means  of 
hiaking  deliveries  to  such  concerns  be- 
fore   the     purchase    of    the    company  s 

The  Terry  company  also  owns  a  large 
dairy  farm  on  the  Nineteenth  Street  Pike 
approximately  11  miles  from  its  plant  in 
Little  Rock.  Before  the  introduction  of 
trucks,  all  of  the  milk  produced  on  the 
company's  farm  had  to  be  shipped  into 
Little  Rock  by  railroad  unloaded,  re 
loaded  on  to  the  company's  horse-wagons 
and  finally  unloaded  at  the  plant  after 
the  haul  from  the  railroad  sidings. 

Now,  by  means  of  trucks,  the  company 
is  able'  to  ship  its  milk  direct  from  its 
farm  to  its  city  plant  with  only  two 
handlings,  the  loading  at  the  farm  and 
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the  unloading  at  the  plant.  This  method 
of  shipment  is  much  more  reliable  than 
by  rail  and  was  practically  the  only 
means  available  during  the  period  of  rail- 
way congestion  in  1917  and  1918.  Con- 
sidering the  elimination  of  the  handling 
to  and  from  the  railroad  at  each  end 
of  the  run,  the  direct  truck  method  of 
shipment  is  also  considerably  cheaper 
than  by  the  rail  method. 

Other  Advantages 
There    are    other    advantages    in    the 
favor  of  the  truck,  including  a  smaller 
loss  due  to  badly  damaged  cans  and  de- 
lays caused   by  cans  going   astray.     By 
the  truck  method  of  shipment,  both  the 
cans  and  the  milk  they  contain  are  con- 
tinually under  the  authority  of  the  Terry 
company.     If  the  milk   is  entirely  used 
up  on  the   same  day  it  is  brought  into 
the  city  plant,  the  empty  cans  are  taken 
back  to  the  farm  on  the  return  trips  of 
the  trucks.     This  certain  service  enables 
the  company  to  ship  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity of  milk  each  day  with  the  same  num- 
ber  of   cans   than   would   be   possible    if 
shipped   by    rail    for   a   certain    reserve 
number  of  cans   always  has  to  be  kept 
so  that  the  following  day's  shipment  may 
be     sent     forward     even     though     cans 
shipped    previously    had    not    been    re- 
turned.   Taking  all  these  advantages  into 
consideration,   it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Terry  company  states  with  considerable 
pride  that  it  could  not  exist  without  its 
motor  trucks. 

Drivers  a  Problem 
While  the  Terry  company  is  pleased 
with  the  service  which  its  trucks  have 
rendered,  it  has  had  its  problems  like  all 
other  truck  owners,  and  the  path  has  not 
been  entirely  a  rosy  one.  Two  of  the 
company's  most  pressing  problems  were 
the  selection  of  proper  drivers  and  the 
method  of  maintaining  the  trucks  and 
repairing  them. '  In  regard  to  the  driver 
problem,  the  company  endeavored  to  se- 
cure competent  white  drivers,  but  the 
scarcity  of  men,  especially  during  the 
war  period,  was  so  great  that  colored 
drivers  had  to  be  employed. 

What  men  could  be  secured  who  knew 


on,  of  the  Republic  l.tonners,  Showing  the  type  Of  .od      ana  ca.t^^ 
type   of   driver   and    colored   helper   employed.      The    size   of   Ice   «='^"'"  J"" 

clearly   shown,    as    Is   also   the   removable   type   of   body   side    stakes 


anything  about  truck  operation  had  had 
their  previous  experience  on  passenger 
cars.  When  they  got  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  motor  truck  they  invariably  en- 
deavored to  pursue  their  former  pas- 
senger practice  and  drive  at  high  rates 
of  speed.  Until  they  could  be  broHen  of 
this  habit,  one  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
eradicated  there  was  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  repair  work,  including  broken 
parts  and  damaged  vehicles  to  put  into 
shape. 

At  first  the  company  tried  to  have  the 
repairs  done  at  nearby  public  garages, 
but  this  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfac- 
tory either  from  the  viewpoint  of  cost  or 
of  "speed  in  getting  the  trucks  out  on  the 
road  again  ready  for  work.  Next  the 
company  tried  to  make  its  own  repairs, 
but  this,  too,  did  not  prove  successful 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  doing  the 
work.  Better  results  have  been  secured 
by  having  the  work  done  at  the  service 
stations  of  the  three  concerns  from  which 
the  company's  three  makes  of  trucks 
were  purchased. 

Salt  Water  Corrodes  Springs 

Considerable  repair  work  was  necessi- 
tated due  to  the  corroding  effect  of  salt 
water  dripping  on  the  vehicle's  springs 
and  other  underneath  parts  of  the  chas- 
sis. The  bodies  were  not  pitched  to  the 
rear  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  make  the 
salt  water  leaking  out  of  the  ice  creani 
can  containers  drip  off  the  rear  end  ot 
the  tailgate  entirely  free  from  the  chas- 
sis parts.  Then  again  the  bodies  were 
not  metal  lined  to  prevent  the  water  from 
saturating  the  wood  floor  and  eventually 
seeping  through  onto  the  truck  side  chas- 
sis frame  members,  springs  and  other 
rear  end  parts.  To  secure  immunity 
from  rusting  caused  by  salt  water,  metal 
lining  of  the  body  and  a  pitch  of  about 
1/2  in.  to  the  foot,  or  6  in.  for  a  12-ft. 
body,  are  the  easiest  and  the  most  in- 
expensive expedients. 

The  trucks  are  maintained  in  the  com- 
pany's own  garage,  which  is  supervised 
■  by  one  man,  who  is  responsible  for  minor 
repairs  and  adjustments  on  the  eleven 
vehicles.  As  told  previously,  all  repair 
work  requiring  the  use  of  tool  ma- 
chinery is  done  at  the  service  stations  of 
the  local  branches  from  which  each  of 
the  different  makes  of  trucks  was  pur- 
cha'-ed.  . 

To  enable  the  trucks  to  cover  the  in- 
creased delivery  radius  as  compared  with 
horse  wagons,  it  has  been  found  econom- 
ical to  employ  colored  boys  as  helpers 
„n  all  of  the  vehicles.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  8-mile  run  to  Camp  Pike. 
most  of  the  company's  delivery  work  is 
done  within  a  radius  of  7  miles  as  com- 
pared with  the  4-mile  radius  previously 
covered  by  horse  wagons.  The  helpers 
are  paid  $15  a  week. 

Some    Drivers    Earn   $40   Weekly 

The  drivers  earn  from  $20  to  $40  a 
week,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
sales  secured  and  the  amount  of  business 
done  during  the  week.  Each  driver  is 
paid  5  per  cent  of  the  total  business  done. 
He  is  thus  really  more  than  a  truck 
driver  and  to  a  certain  extent  becomes 
an  ice  cream  salesman.     The  more  new 
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business  he  secures  on  his  route  means 
a  greater  weekly  income,  so  that  it  is  to 
his  advantage  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  business  on  any  given  route 
and  to  give  his  customers  a  satisfactory 
service  once  the  business  is  secured.  In 
the  busy  seasons  of  the  year,  during  the 
summer  months,  some  of  the  best  of  the 
truck  drivers  earn  even  mare  than  $40 
a  week. 

The  Truck   Work 

As  a  general  thing,  a  certain  number 
of  the  trucks  are  used  for  the  haulage 
work  from  the  railroad  milk  terminals 
and  for  hauling  the  raw  milk  between 
the  company's  farm  and  its  plant;  others 
for  the  outlying  deliveries  and  the  light- 
est vehicles  for  the  close-in  orders  and 
for  special  delivery  work.  The  Seldens, 
which  are  provided  with  side  stake  bodies, 
in  which  one  of  the  stakes  on  each  sidL' 
is  removable  for  easy  loading  or  unload- 
ing, are  used  for  the  depot  haulage  an  I 
for  the  outlying  deliveries  when  the  load;; 
are  too  heavy  for  the  l-ton  and  l^/^-ton 
trucks.  The  two  latter  sizes  are  used  for 
most  of  the  delivery  work,  since  on  some 
of  the  routes  they  must  cover  between  (50 
and  75  miles  a  day,  and  have  to  be  oper- 
ated at  fairly  good  speed?  in  order  to 
cover  that  amount  of  ground.  The  Ford.s 
are  fitted  with  low  flareboard  bodies  with 
low  seats  made  up  of  a  cross  board  with 
pillow  cushions,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  21. 

While  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Lit- 
tle Rock  are  none  too  good,  not  much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  so  long  as 
the  trucks  kept  on  the  main  routes.  The 
difficultieo  have  been  encountered  prin- 
cipally on  the  side  roads  during  wet 
weather. 


A    2-ton    Selden    with    its    loa 

The  absence  of  body  floor   p 

in    this    illustration. 
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TRUCK    DEMONSTRATION    IN 
ST.    LOUIS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  May  8— A  motor 
truck  run  in  which  manufacturers,  deal- 
ors  and  agents  of  motor  trucks  in  the  St. 
Louis  territory  will  participate  is  to  be 
held  early  in  June.  This  was  decided  upon 
at  a  meeting  of  the  commercial  car  bu- 
reau of  the  St.  Louis  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers' and  Dealers'  Association  last 
night.  Fourteen  companies  were  repre- 
sented    at     the     meeting.       Thirty-eighl 


trucks  have  already  been  entered  for  the 
trip.  The  purpose  of  the  run  is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability  of  motor 
trucks  and  to  show  their  varied  uses. 
The  following  committee  was  appointed 
at  the  meeting  to  make  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  run:  C.  E.  Lightfoot,  L. 
H.  Amrine,  C.  A.  Aldrich,  Joseph  Duncel 
and  J.  N.  Magna.  A  motion  favoring  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  low-price  body  for 
all  chassis  was  defeated  because  of  the 
opinion  that  limitation  to  such  bodies 
would  reduce  public  interest. 


Getting  the  Advertising  Value  Out  of  a  Truck  Body 


Here   Is   a   good   example   of  how  to   make   the   maximum   advertising   use   of   a 
truck  body.     The  bus  runs  between  Fort  Wayne  and   New  Haven,  Ind. 


fT^HE  great  possibilities  for  the  use  of 
-L  motor  truck  bodies  for  advertising 
purposes  as  previously  outlined  in  the 
July  1  and  July  15,  1917,  issues  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle,  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  motor  bus  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture.  The  bus  it- 
self, which  is  mounted  on  an  adapted 
Ford  chain-driven  chassis,  is  fitted  with 
a  one-man  type  body  with  the  entrance 
and  exit  door  on  the  right  side.  The 
body  panels  between  the  bottom  of  the 
side  and  end  windows  and  the  floor  of 
the  body  have  various  advertisements 
painted  on  them.  The  portion  of  the 
seat  supports  directly  under  the  seats 
is  also  used  for  advertisements.  This 
brings  in  a  large  revenue,  the  profit 
from  which  is  added  to  that  made  in 
carrying  passengers. 

The  bus  runs  over  the  Lincoln  High- 
way between  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  New 
Haven.  The  advertisements  are  mostly 
those  of  concerns  situated  along  that 
route  so  that  the  bus  patron  is  guided 
in  his  purchases  and  the  bus  owner  in- 
cidentally paid  in  turn  for  the  service 
rendered.  Many  truck  owners  operating 
vehicles  in  public  work  may  apply  this 
idea  with  remunerative  results. 
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One  of  the  Big  8 

in  Truck  Operation 

TIRES 

W.  N.  Britlon  Discusses  Results  of  Abusing  Pneumatic  Tires  and  How  to  Overcome 
These  Difficulties  So  As  to  Get  the  Maximum  of  Service  and  Lowered  Expenses 


THE  cost  of  maintenance  of  motor 
truck  tires  is  an  expense  a  fleet 
owner  can  hardly  overlook.  In  fact, 
it  ranks  in  importance  with  the 
driver  expense  item  in  the  cost  of 
maintaining  trucks,  as  evidenced  in 
the  reports  published  in  THE  Commer- 
cial Vehicle,  April  15.  It  was  shown 
that  the  tire  expense  item,  though 
second  on  the  list  of  the  big  8  in 
truck  operation,  was  almost  as  large 
as  that  for  the  driver,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  the  fleet  owner  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  results 
of  truck  tire  abuse  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  abuses  as  a  step  for- 
ward toward  satisfactory  service. 
W.  N.  Britton  of  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Co.,  in  discussing  tire  service 
before  the  Motor  Truck  Club  of 
America  at  its  meeting  in  New  York 
on  April  16,  gave  briefly  some  of  the 
various  difticulties  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  connection  with  the  use  of 
pneumatic  tires. 

Underinflation   and   Overloading 

One  of  the  greatest  reasons  for 
premature  wearing  out  of  tires  is  un- 
derinflation, and  another  equally  as 
important  is  overloading.  Both  un- 
derinflation   and    overloading    cause 


severe  bending  stresses  above  the 
bead.  The  sides  of  the  tire  are 
worked  very  severely  and  this  con- 
stant working  breaks  the  fabric  and 
also  bends  the  side  of  the  tire  over 
the  rim  and  causes  rim  cuts.    Exces- 


Rcsulta   of   undvritiflation.      Xotwc    titc 
chafed    condition     of    the    beads,    the 
broken   side   wall  atid   the   broken   con- 
dition of  the  fabric 


OvfrUmdiiuj  of  tires  resnlls  in  the  siiiiie 
ytnernl  damage  as  underinflation. 
The  remedy  is  in  larger  tires.  The 
illu.stration  shows  the  breaks  from 
excessive  loads  and  the  severe  driving 
strains  to  he  expected  under  such  con- 
ditions 

sive  deflection  of  the  tire  also  causes 
tread  separation,  because  it  means 
that  the  tire  is  flattened  and  the 
tread  rubber  compressed.  This  con- 
stant working  of  the  rubber  be- 
tween the  carcass  and  tread 
rubber  produces  the  tread,  sepa- 
ration. Constant  bending  of 
the  fabric  also  breaks  down  the 
rubber  between  the  layers  and 
causes  fabric  separation  and 
very  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
tires. 

The    tire    is    also    subject    to 

injury  when  it  is  underinflated, 

due  to  the  rim  striking  against 

stones  or  other  substances  and 

cutting  the  interior  of  the  tire.     In 

overloading,     especially     under     high 

pressure,  which  must  always  be  used 


when  heavy  loads  are  being  carried, 
the  tire  also  breaks  at  the  sides. 
When  a  tire  is  overloaded  under 
high  pressure,  a  very  severe  bending 
occurs  at  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  ground.  This  excessive  bending 
very  quickly  breaks  the  fabric  at 
these  two  points.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  a  tire  that  has  been  very  de- 
cidedly overloaded  the  fabric  has 
broken  inside  of  it  at  these  two 
points,  circumferentially  with  the 
tire. 

Proper   Air    Pressures 

If  excessive  air  pressures  are  car- 
ried, the  tread  will  wear  out  before 
the  carcass.  Too  high  air  pressure 
results  in  a  very  small  area  of  con- 
tact, consequently  the  area  for  wear 
will  be  small  and  excessive  tread 
wear  will  occur.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  low  air  pressure  will  result  in 
excessive  deflection  and  working  in 
the  tire.  The  fabric  will  break  and 
the  tire  will  blow  out  before  the 
tread  has  worn  down  to  the  breaker 
strip.  Another  efl'ect  of  high  air 
pressure  is  excessive  vibration  of  the 
vehicle,  and  consequently  excessive 
vehicle  depreciation. 

The  question  will  then  arise  as  to 


Severe    application    of    the    brakes   will 

injure   the    tire    tread   so   that    the    tire 

will   be   worn,   down   to   the  fabric   base 

in   quick    time 
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Result  of  careless  application.  The 
section  to  the  right  shows  mtstake  in 
(ippljling  tube  oi-er  the  flap.  Section  to 
the  left  shows  that  the  flap  chafed,  and 
cut  into  the  fabric  at  u  point  where  the 
tire  receives  considcrahle  hiuginfj  nclion 


Result    of   icheel   megularilii.     The  ex- 
Ireine    roughness   of   the   rubber   shows  ■ 
ll'ie  wheel  to  have  been  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, the  tread  having   worn   through 
to   the   breaker  fabric    in   a  short   time 


how  to  determine  what  air  pressures 
should  be  carried.  With  a  large  tire 
lower  air  pressures  must  be  carried, 
because  the  proper  load  depends  on 
the  deflection  of  the  tire.  The  proper 
deflection  of  a  tire  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
nominal  tire  width.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  methods  of  determining  air 
pressures  is  the  bulge  of  the  tire.  If, 
on  observing  a  tire  on  the  ground, 
the  sides  are  bulged  out,  one  knows, 
of  course,  without  measuring  air 
pressures,  that  the  tire  is  underin- 
flated  or  overloaded. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  tire  has  a 
nominal  air  pressure,  from  13  to  20 
lb.  per  square  inch,  and  bulges  e.x- 
cessively,  it  shows  at  once  that  it  is 
entirely  too  small  and  a  larger  tire 
must  be  used.  However,  the  proper 
method  of  determining  whether  the 
tire  is  properly  inflated  or  not  is  to 
place  a  jack  under  the  axle  near  the 
wheel  and  run  the  jack  up  until  it  is 
just  snugly  underneath  the  axle, 
without  any  freedom,  but  not  sus- 
taining the  weight.  Mark  the  shaft 
of  the  jack  at  that  point  and  raise 
the  wheel  on  up  until  it  just  clears 
the  ground.  Mark  again  on  the  side 
of  the  jack  and  the  deflection  of  the 
tire  is  shown.  That  amount,  as  said 
before,   should   be   approximately    10 


Wheel  irregularity  will  cause  a  tire  to 
wear  as  in  the  above  illustration.  Ordi- 
narily the  wear  is  more  2)ronounced  in 
one  to  three  places  on  the  tread,  at 
points  where  the  xoheel  shifts  and 
wabbles  most 

to  12  per  cent  of  the  nominal  tire 
width.  The  way  the  5-in.  cord  tire 
is  now  being  made  is  about  10  per 
cent  oversize,  or  5' 2  in.  in  width. 
The  amount  of  that  deflection,  as  de- 
termined in  the  manner  previously 
described,  should  not  be  over  12  per 
cent. 

Skidding  Causes  Wear 

Premature  tread  wear  is  caused 
by  various  conditions.  One  of  the 
most  common  reasons  for  premature 
tread  wear  is  skidding  around  cor- 
ners and  too  sudden  application  of 
the  brakes.  Mr.  Britton  stated  that 
he  found  in  tests  that  tires  which 
give  a  very  high  mileage  in  ordinary 
rough  use  will  wear  out  at  just  about 
half  of  that  mileage  when  used  on 
the  very  best  roads ;  fine,  smooth, 
hard  roads,  where  care  is  not  taken 
in  going  around  corners,  where  the 
drivers  slide  them  around  just  a  little 
more  than  ordinary  or  put  the  brakes 
on  suddenly  and  slide  around  corners 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Another  very  common  reason  for 
tread  wear  is  misalignment  of  the 
wheels;  that  is,  bent  axles  or  spindles 
or  wobblv  wheels.    If  the  wheels  are 


Fabric  ruptrcre  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  a  few  threads  from  a  cut,  severe 
bump,  or  bruise.  When  once  started  a 
break  in  the  fabric  will  continue  to 
lengthen  until  a  blo^Gout  is  the  result. 
Internal  pressure  and  weight  on  tire 
cause  ritpture  to  conti7iii€  to  break 
along   bias  of  fabric 


The  continual  rubbing  on  the  road 
through  wheel  irregularity  wears  down 
the  tread  to  a  very  thin  layer,  until 
finally  a  sharp  stone  or  sudden  ap- 
plication of  brakes  will  tear  through 
to  the  fabric  base 


Neglected  cuts  cause  tread  separation. 
.4  cut  expands  when  undei'  the  weight 
of  the  machine  and  in  contact  with  the 
road.  In  this  way  mud.  sand  and  peb- 
bles are  forced  into  the  opening 

not  properly  lined  up,  the  front  tires 
will  wear  out  very  rapidly.  The 
normal  adjustment  of  the  front 
wheels  should  be  done  by  taking  all 
of  the  slack  out  of  the  front  of  the 
tires;  that  is,  spreading  the  front 
of  the  tires  apart  and  then  measur- 
ing the  distance  between  the  felloes 
on  the  wheel,  not  tires  themselves, 
because  they  may  vary  a  little  in 
their  application.  The  felloe  of  the 
wheel  should  be  measured  with  the 
front  of  the  wheels  strained  apart. 
The  distance  between  the  inside  of 
the  felloes,  front  and  back,  should 
measure  exactly  the  same.  Mr.  Brit- 
ton stated  that  all  instructions  about 
allowing  from  I4  to  %  in.  greater 
spread  at  the  rear  of  the  wheels  than 
at  the  front  should  be  disregarded. 
The  strain  should  be  placed  on  the 
wheels  and  the  slack  taken  out  at 
the  front,  then  measured.  They  should 
then  be  the  same  on  the  front  as  at 
the  back,  as  that  is  all  this  difference 
is  meant  for,  to  take  care  of  the 
spreading  of  the  wheels  when  under 
the  strain  of  the  load. 

Must   .\lign   Wheels  Properly 

Another  thing  which  is  often  lost 
sight  of  by  many  is  the  fact  that 
when  the  wheels  measure  an  equal 
distance    apart    they    are    not    neces- 
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Snags  and  rut  tvcar.  the  dumayc  being 
done  by  drii-ing  in  rutty,  unbroken  or 
frozen  roads.  When  this  wear  is  no- 
ticed, the  tire  should  be  reversed  and 
the  worn  side  turned  to  the  inside 

sarilv  properly  aligned  and  will 
oftentimes  wear  out  prematurely. 
That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steer- 
ing spindle  arm  on  one  wheel  is 
closer  to  the  wheel  than  the  steering 
arm  on  the  other.  One  steering  arm 
may  have  been  bent  and  the  wheels 
were  then  lined  up  by  adjusting  the 
tie  rod,  bringing  them  correctly  in 
line  so  far  as  the  wheels  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  pin  on  one  spindle  to 
the  wheel  is  not  the  same  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  wheel  to  the  spindle 
on  the  other.  As  a  result,  in  going 
around  a  curve  the  wheels  are  not 
properly  placed.  Steering  is  hard 
and  consequently  there  is  excessive 
tire  wear. 

If  an  accident  has  occurred  which 
appears  to  have  bent  the  steering 
spindle,  it  should  be  ascertained 
whether  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  pin  on  the  spindle  to  the  wheel 
is  the  same  in  each  case. 

Wobbly  wheels  are  also  a  very  fer- 
tile cause  of  tire   wear.     This  gen- 
erally  produces   excessive  tire  wear 
at  one  spot.     It  can  be  ascertained 
very  readily  by  jacking  up  the  wheel 
and  spinning  it.     Uneven  brakes  are 
also  another  very  common  cause  of 
excessive  tire  wear.     If  the   brakes 
are    unevenly    adjusted    all    of    the 
braking  effect  is  taken  on  one  tire, 
giving  not  only  poor  braking,  but  ex- 
cessive  wearing   on    that   particular 
tire.     The  sudden  application  of  the 
brakes  gives  premature  tire  wear. 
Fenders  Scrape  Tires 
Another   reason    for   tire   wear    is 
where  there   is   too   small   clearance 
allowance  over  the  tires,  as  between 
the  tire  and  fender.     This  is  often- 
times due  to  the  settling  of  springs, 
or  not  providing  proper  stops  for  the 
springs    in    striking    chuckholes    or 
where  trucks  are  excessively  loaded 
and   come   to   uneven    places    in   the 
ground. 

Practically  the  only  time  when  re- 
treading is  a  practical  thing  is  when 
tires  have  been  worn  out  prema- 
turely because  of  some  of  the  defects 


Driving   in   car   tracks   coHliiinally    will 

shorten  the  life  of  any  tire,  as  the  rails 

near  aicay  the  tread  rubber  and  cause 

a   bending  action   of  the  fabric 

already  enumerated.  The  tires  which 
have  been  ruined  in  that  manner  can 
very  profitably  be  retreaded  and  give 
excellent  service.  In  most  other 
cases  it  is  not  advisable  to  retread 
tires.    Most  tires  have  been  properly 


Ineffective  repairs  will  du  the  tire  mor, 
senoHA-  damage  than  if  left  alone 
Lower  cuts  show  snag  repaired  on  out 
side  only  with  no  fabric  reinforcemen. 
on  inside.  At  upper  left,  scraps  of  ma 
terial  used  and  improperly  applied,  no 
therefore  affording  strength  or  retn 
farrrment 


Damage  from  fender  sometimes  results 
from  an  extending  bolt  on  the  fender 
bumping  the  tire  when  a  heavily  loaded 
truck  passes  over  rough  ]>laces  in  the 
road.  In  u.Hng  an  oversize  tire  it 
should  be  seen  that  there  is  ample 
clearance   between   the   tire  and  fender 


Under  infiation  dented  and  irregular 
rims,  excessive  loatls  and  stiff  reliners 
are  some  of  the  common  causes  for 
cutting  and  breaking  above  the  beads. 
Coat   all   rusty   s-urfa^-cs   with    graphite 

balanced  in  that  respect,  and  if  the 
tread  is  worn  out  in  ordinary  service 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  hardly 
practical  or  economical  to  retread 
such  tires. 

Rim  cutting  and  broken  beads  are 
the  result  of  many  causes.  The  tires 
are  sometimes  applied  on  rims  which 
have  been  bent  due  to  their  being 
run  when  the  tires  were  underin- 
flated  or  entirely  deflated,  and  these 
uneven  rims  permit  wobbling  of  the 
bead  or  rolling  of  the  bead  on  these 
uneven  surfaces  and  break  the  bead 
down  and  allow  it  to  blow  out  at  that 
point. 

Attention  to  Flaps 
Mr.  Britton  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  flap  in  pneumatic  tire 
equipment.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
the  application  of  these  flaps.  Blow- 
ing out  at  the  bead  is  generally  the 
result  of  the  misapplication  of  the 
flaps,  which  will  sometimes  be  left 
lying  underneath  the  bead  instead 
of  being  placed  inside  the  casing  as 
it  should  be.  That  prevents  the  bead 
of  the  tire  from  properly  seating  on 
the  rim  and  allows  it  to  roll  at  that 
point.  This  rolling  very  soon  breaks 
down  the  bead  and  causes  it  to  blow 
out  at  that  point. 

Small  cuts  and  blisters  should  be 
given  proper  attention  in  order  to 
get  greater  mileage.  These  small 
cuts  allow  water  and  oil  and  dirt  to 
enter  and  the  constant  working  of 
the  casing  soon  breaks  the  tread 
loose  from  the  casing.  This  breaks 
down  the  cushion  at  that  point. 
Small  cuts  should  be  filled  with  a  tire 
filler,  being  previously  cleaned  with 
gasoline  and  cemented  and  kept 
properly  filled.  If  the  casing  were 
carefully  inspected  once  every  2 
weeks,  and  all  of  these  little  cuts 
and  blisters  cleaned  up,  better  mile- 
age would  be  obtained. 

Oil  and  grease  from  garage  floors 
enter  cuts  and  rot  the  tires  in  a 
very  short  time.  Stone  bruises 
should  be  attended  to  at  once,  be- 
cause they  will  continue  to  enlarge 
until  a  blowout  occurs.     Oftentimes 
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they  will  result  in  pinching  the  tube 
and  blowing  it  out  in  a  very  short 
time,  even  if  they  do  not  blow  out 
the  casing. 

Spare  tires  do  not  receive  the  at- 
tention they  deserve.  These  tires 
are  usually  placed  in  the  open  and 
left    there    until    a    blowout    occurs. 


By  that  time  it  will  be  found  this 
tire  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  any 
other  tire  on  the  truck.  Tires  depre- 
ciate when  left  in  the  light  and  the 
sun  and  the  air  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  do  when  they  are  in  use, 
and  they  should  be  taken  off  occa- 
sionallv   and   used   and   another  tire 


carried  as  a  spare,  because  rubber  is 
kept  alive  by  use.  The  best  plan, 
however,  is  to  cover  the  spare  tires 
with  a  tire  cover,  which  keeps  them 
away  from  the  light,  sun  and  air,  and 
prevents  what  is  called  blooming,  in 
which  the  rubber  becomes  brittle  and 
loses  its  elasticity. 


How  to  Get  More  Solid  Tire  Mileage 


IN  discussing  the  solid  tires,  Mr. 
Britton  warned  against  overload- 
ing them.  When  tires  are  overloaded, 
the  bulging  effect  has  been  exces- 
sive; that  is,  it  has  gone  to  such  a 
point  that  the  internal  strains  have 
gone  beyond  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  material  and  they  have  broken 
down.  As  a  result,  the  rubber  does 
not  come  back  to  where  it  was  be- 
fore. In  that  respect  it  differs  very 
decidedly  from  the  overloading  of 
a  pneumatic  tire.  If  a  pneumatic  tire 
is  overloaded  a  few  times,  it  is  not 
injured  materially,  but  if  a  solid  tire 
is  overloaded  once,  the  tire  is  ruined. 
It  is  just  like  a  piece  of  steel  which 
is  overstretched  beyond  its  elastic 
limit  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
If  overstretched  but  once,  the  effect 
is  irreparable. 

The  occurrence  of  cuts  is  often  un- 
avoidable, and,  if  neglected,  will  seri- 
ously decrease  the  life  of  a  tire.  Every 


time  the  cut  comes  in  contact  with  the 
road,  a  spreading  and  tearing  action 
occurs  that  soon  causes  an  extension 
down  to  the  base  and  also  around  the 
tire. 

The  method  of   remedying  cuts   is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 


The  top  figure  stioivs  the  appearance 
of  a  cut  when  first  made.  The  seco^id 
figure  shows  how  the  cut  expayuls  and 
the  third  how  to  properly  trim  otit  the 
cut  to  prevent  further  damage 


tions.  It  has  been  found  impractic- 
able to  fix  truck  tires  by  vulcanizing. 
When  this  is  done  the  portion  of  the 
tire  around  the  cut  becomes  weakened, 
and  under  action  of  heavy  loads  soon 
breaks  away,  weakening  the  tire  as 
much  as  if  the  cut  were  neglected. 
The  remedy  is  to  trim  the  cut  as  il- 
lustrated. 

Overspeeding  causes  about  the  same 
damage  to  a  solid  tire  as  does  over- 
loading. In  this  case  the  blow  is  the 
result  of  speed,  and  not  of  weight, 
resulting  in  a  tearing  and  breaking 
down  of  the  tire  body.  Overheating 
also  enters  in  and  combines  its  ef- 
fects with  those  of  the  road  shocks. 

Running  in  car  tracks  is  bad  on 
solids  because  most  of  the  load  is  con- 
centrated on  a  small  portion  of  the 
tread,  so  that  it  is  an  overload  and  the 
tire  is  quickly  worn  away. 

Bad   roads   will   cause   rapid   wear. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


Result  of  neglected  cuts.  The 
rubber  was  allowed  to  open, 
spread  and  finally  chip  off,  thus 
throwing  an  ovej-load  onto  the 
remaining    portions 


High  truck  speeds  over  poor 
roads  tend  to  chew  up  the  tread, 
as  illustrated  above.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  go  slow  if  traveling 
over  bad  roads 


Riding  in  car  tracks  throws 
the  weight  on  one  side  of  the 
tire  only,  with  the  resultant 
wearing  away  of  that  side,  as 
illustrated 


Skidding  and  blocking  brakes 
caused  this  tearing  away  of 
the  tread  at  one  point.  The 
brakes  bound  at  the  same 
point  and  wore  the  rubber  at 
that  point 
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Garaging  Electrics  for  the  Small  Fleet  Owner 


Edison  Battery  Company  Offers  Owners  Fail  S3rvac^3 

at  a  Fixed  Sam  from  a  Special  Garage        ^1 

with  Ev^ery  Modern  Facility  ^^" 


OWNERS  of  electric  trucks  in  New 
Yorl;  City  who  operate  small  fleets  of 
two  or  three  vehicles  and  who  do  not 
wish  to  g-o  to  the  expense  of  installing 
an  electric  charging-  outfit  costing  be- 
tween $600  and  $700  until  such  time  as 
their  fleets  are  increased,  may  now 
secure  full  garaging  and  charging  facil- 
ities at  a  nominal  fixed  sum  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  truck.  The 
company  which  offers  this  service  is  the 
Edison  Storage  Battery  Garage,  Inc., 
located  at  247  West  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
where  it  has  a  three-story  and  basement 
fireproof  garage  with  a  capacity  of  110 
trucks.  The  garage  is  centrally  located 
and  is  equipped  with  all  of  the  most 
modern  apparatus  for  handling  efficiently 
and  economically  all  types  of  electric 
vehicles. 

The  Rates  Charged 

The  Edison  Garage  company  handles 
the  vehicles  given  over  to  its  care  under 
two  distinct  contracts,  one  of  which  gives 
a  full  service,  including  charging,  and  the 
other  a  full  service  with  an  extra  charge 
for  battery  charging.  The  rates  under 
the  two  forms  of  contract  are  as  follows: 

FULL  SERVICE,  WITH  CHARGING 
Lbs.  capacity  of  truck        Cost  per  month 


7.50 


1,000  48 

2,000  53 

4,000  65 

7,000  75 

10,000  85 

These  rates  include  housing;  wash- 
ing and  polishing;  oiling  and  greasing; 
monthly  inspection  of  vehicle  and  bat- 
tery; watering  and  regular  charging  of 
battery.  They  do  not  include  repairs  to 
vehicles  or  battery  or  other  service  of 
any  kind.  Repairs  will  be  made  only  on 
a  written  order  from  the  owner.  A  rider 
covering  emergency  repairs  not  to  exceed 
$25  for  the  cost  of  any  one  single  job 
will  be  attached  to  the  contract  if  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  truck  owner. 

FULL   SERVICE,   CHARGING   EXTRA 
Lbs.  capacity  of  truck        Cost  per  month 

750    .$25 

1,000    25 

2,000    25 

4,000    30 

7,000    ; 35 

10,000    35 

These  rates  include  the  same  service 
as  in  the  first  contract,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  charging  the  batteries.  The  cost 
for  charging  the  batteries  is  5  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  current  consumed.     All 


repairs   are   charged   for   on    the   hourly 
basis  plus  material. 

Evolution  of  Service 

The  evolution  of  this  service  has  been 
due  to  the  increased  sales  of  electric 
trucks  in  fleets  of  two  and  three  in  the 
metropolitan  ai-ea.  During  the  past  few 
years  so  many  electric  vehicles  were  pur- 
chased that  a  shortage  of  garages  having 
the  necessary  facilities  for  charging  and 
taking  care  of  the  batteries  resulted. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city,  where  the  greater 
number  of  the  trucks  are  operated. 

This  shortage  of  garage  space  for  these 
particular  vehicles  was  such  that  at  times 
the  trucks  had  to  be  left  in  the  streets  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  These  trucks 
would  be  left  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
garages  until  midnight,  when  vehicles 
having  their  batteries  charged  had  the 
work  completed  and  could  be  rolled  out 
on  the  street  to  admit  of  some  of  the 
waiting   vehicles. 

Of  course,  this  affected  few  of  the 
warehouse  or  transfer  men,  or  other  op- 


eralors  having  large  fleets  of  electrics 
and  who  had  sufficient  space  in  the  ware- 
house or  other  such  facilities  where  they 
had  mstalled  their  own  charging  sets. 
But  few  owners  operating  only  one  or 
two  vehicles  have  such  apparatus.  Be- 
sides, a  charging  outfit  which  will  take 
care  of  two  to  five  trucks  will  cost  be- 
tween $600  and  $700,  a  sum  which  few 
wish  to  invest  until  they  have  more  than 
two  vehicles. 

The  representatives  of  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  of 
which  the  garage  company  is  a  subsid- 
iary, who  had  charge  of  the  New  York 
section,  saw  that  if  this  condition  was 
allowed  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
it  would  seriously  affect  the  use  of  small 
fleets  of  electrics  in  the  New  York  City 
territory. 

Realizing  these  facts,  a  new  company 
was  formed,  known  as  the  Ed4son  Storage 
Battery  Garage,  Inc.,  and  a  three-story 


Front    View    of    the    threcstory    and    basement    garage    of    the    Edison    company 

in   New  York  City,  where  owners  of  small   numbers  of  electric  trucks  may  secure 

a    complete    garage    and    battery   service   at    a    nominal    monthly    charge 
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The  first  floor  of  the  garage  on  which  the  heavy  trucks  are  maintained.     The    layout    of    the    charging    lines    on    each    column    is 
plainly   shown.     Additional    light    is   secured   from   the   glass   transom    at    the    rear.     The    trucks    which    must    leave    early    in    the 

morning    are   garaged   nearest   the   exit   door 


and  basement  fireproof  garage,  G9  x  100 
ft.,  with  a  capacity  of  110  trucks,  was 
constructed  in  a  central  locality  where 
the  greater  number  of  electric  trucks  are 
operated.  The  garage  is  equipped  with 
all  modern  apparatus  for  handling  these 
vehicles  efficiently  and  economically. 

The  Equipment  Installed 

For  carrying  on  this  work  efficiently 
the  company  has  equipped  the  garage 
with  all  modern  devices  for  charging  bat- 
teries, making  repairs  to  batteries  and 
trucks,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
employes  and  drivers.  The  basement  is 
used  for  a  large  storeroom,  where  a 
stock  of  all  track  parts  are  kept,  a  fire- 
proof oil  room,  and  a  repair  department, 


the  latter  being  equipped  with  a  drill 
press,  lathe,  hydraulic  press,  grinder  and 
riveter,  all  electrically  driven.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  devices,  the  plant  is  also 
equipped  with  four-wheeled  trucks  for 
handling  the  batteries  and  a  steam  pump 
having  a  pressure  of  60  lb.  for  cleaning 
the  batteries.  The  elevator  is  10  x  14  ft. 
and  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  6  tons. 
All  floors  are  heated  by  steam  and 
equipped  with  a  warm  water  system  for 
cleaning  the  vehicles. 

Two  charging  outfits,  installed  in  a 
specially  constructed  room  are  utilized 
for  charging  the  batteries.  The  large'- 
set  connects  with  forty-nine  outlets  in- 
stalled on  the  first  floor,  and  the  smaller 
one  with  seven  outlets  located  in  the  base- 
ment.    The  forty-nine  panel  set  cost  the 


One  corner  of  the   basement,  showing   a   portion   of  the   storeroom   where   a   large  stoc!< 

of   electric   truck    parts    and    battery    parts    is    kept    for   the    convenience   of   the    truck 

owners    making   use   of   the   maintenance    and   battery   service 


company  approximately  $38,000.  With 
these  fifty-six  outlets  the  company  is  able 
to  charge  12.5  truck  batteries  during  one 
night,  allowing  each  battery  between  3 
and  5  hours. 

Twenty-nine  Men  Employed 

A  force  of  twenty-nine  employees  is 
employed  regularly  to  operate  the  garage, 
the  men  working  on  a  night  and  a  day 
shift.  On  the  day  shift  five  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the' battery  room,  one  foreman, 
one  floor  man,  one  mechanic,  two  inspect- 
ors for  field  work,  four  clerks  and  an 
office  manager.  During  the  night  one 
foreman  is  employed,  one  charger,  two 
mechanics,  two  shifters,  two  flushers,  one 
oiler  and  three  field  inspectors.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  able  to  give  its  customers 
efficient  service  and  increase  its  cell  sales, 
the  operation  of  the  garage  has  enabled 
the  company  to  reduce  its  inspection  force 
less  than  half.  Heretofore  the  company 
employed  a  large  force  of  field  inspectors 
whose  work  it  was  to  call  upon  the  va- 
rious truck  owners  and  inspect  the  bat- 
teries about  once  a  month.  Now  the 
greater  portion  of  this  work  has  been 
eliminated,  the  vehicles  now  being 
brought  to  the  garage  during  the  slack 
periods.  This  method  saves  the  truck 
owner  much  time. 

The   Garage   System 

The  system  under  which  the  garage  is 
operated  is  very  efficient,  having  been 
worked  out  to  the  extent  that  .t  covers 
every  detail  involved  in  the  housing, 
charging,  repairing,  etc.,  of  the  trucks. 
A  clock  system  is  employed  for  recording 
the  vehicles  as  they  come  in  or  are  taken 
out  of  the  garage.  The  daily  time  card 
is  also  utilized  for  other  work  such  as 
recording  the  number  of  cells  charged, 
flushing,  battery  inspection  and  repair- 
ing, washing,  polishing,  oiling,  greasing, 
vehicle  inspection  and  repairing.  At  the 
end   of  each   day   the   record   from   the 
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:orner    of   the    second    floor   where   the    trucks    with    panel    bodies  are  garaged.     The  trucks  are   lined   up  along  the   walls  and 
their    batteries    charged    from    the    front    end.     A    special    washstand    is    provided,    as    shown    at    the    left,    and    the    trucks 
tentions  as  to  what  work  was  done  and  when.     This   leads  to  satisfied   customers 


daily  time  card  is  transferred  to  the 
monthly  record  sheet.  This  record  sheet 
is  made  up  in  book  form  of  twelve  pages, 
one  for  each  month  of  the  year.  One  of 
these  books  is  kept  on  file  for  each  truck. 
A  copy  of  the  record  sheet  is  shown  on 
this  page. 

How  Owners  Are  Served 

A  rule  adopted  by  the  company  is  that 
no  driver  is  allowed  to  touch  or  shift  his 
or  any  other  trucks  in  the  garage.  The 
garage  employs  shifters  to  do  this  work 
exclusively.  For  instance,  when  a  truck 
owner  signs  a  contract  he  states  what 
time  he  desires  the  vehicle  each  day,  this 
record  being  kept  on  a  chart  so  that  the 
shifter  will  know  what  time  to  have  the 
truck  at  the  entrance  ready  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  driver.  Then,  when  the  truck 
is  returned  at  night,  the  driver  runs  it  to 
the  entrance,  where  it  is  turned  over  to 
the  shifter,  who  places  it  in  its  proper 
lo-ation  for  the  night.     By  following  this 


system  the  damage  to  other  vehicles  has 
been  entirely  eliminated. 

Another  strict  rule  is  that  of  having 
the  employes  follow  instructions,  thus 
enabling  the  garageman  to  give  the  truck 
owner  efficient  service.  For  instance,  if 
a  truck  is  to  be  at  the  garage  entrance 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  perfect 
condition,  with  batteries  charged,  etc.,  it 
is  the  work  of  the  superintendent  to  see 
that  the  driver  is  not  delayed  when  he  re- 
ports. Although  the  building  is  only 
equipped  with  one  elevator,  the  trucks 
are  spotted  so  that  those  going  out  first 
are  housed  on  the  lower  floors,  the  upper 
floor  being  reserved  for  the  vehicles  leav- 
ing later  in  the  day.  The  trucks 
equipped  with  panel  bodies  are  housed  on 
the  upper  floors  away  from  the  heavy 
trucks  which  are  never  garaged  above 
the  second  floor.  This  permits  all  of 
the  trucks  to  get  out  of  the  garage  on 
time  every  day  and  besides  prevents 
damage  to  the  vehicles. 


CANADIAN    LEGISLATION 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CAN.,  May  2— 
According  to  the  following  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Ontario  Vehicles  Act  cut- 
outs are  banned,  and  mufflers  are  re- 
quired on  all  motor  vehicles.  Also  all 
motor  trucks  must  be  equipped  with 
mirrorscopes: 

la — Every  motor  vehicle  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  noise  muffler,  and  no 
contrivance  for  releasing  such  muff'ler 
shall  be  attached  to  the  motor  vehicle 
so  that  it  may  be  operated  from  any  seat 
in  the  vehicle. 

lb — Every  motor  truck  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  mirror  securely  attached 
to  it  and  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
afford  the  driver  of  such  motor  truck, 
while  driving  or  operating  the  vehicle,  a 
clear  vision  of  the  road  in  the  back  of 
said  truck  so  that  he  can  see  any  vehicle 
approaching  from  the  rear. 
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The   dally   record  sheet  which  forms   a   permanent   record  of   the    repair  work  and  battery  service  performed  on  each  vehicle.     This 
record    Is    available    to   the   truck    owner   to    enable    him    to    accurately    check    his    monthly    bills    and   thereby   eliminate    any   con- 
tentions as  to  what  work  was  done  and  when.     This   leads  to  satisfied  customers 
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Victory  Loan  Parade  Shows  Many  Truck  Uses 


The  first  automotive  parade  m  the  world  was  held  in  New  York  City  last  week  in  aid  of  the  Victory  Loan.  It 
was  over  8  miles  long  and  took  4  hours  to  pass  the  reviewing  stand.  Above  are  seen  an  Ordnance  Department 
caterpillar    type    tractor,    an    Engineer    Corps    electric    power    plant    and    a    searchlight,    the    two    latter    on    trailers 


Here  is  one  of  the  famous  portable  searchlights,  mounted 
on    an    Engineer   Corps    Mack    AC   truck,   which    also   sup- 
plies the   current   for   operating   the    light   at   all   times 


Another  view  of  the  truck  shown  at  the  left.  The  electric 
generator  for  supplying  the  lighting  current  is  mounted 
under  the  extended   hood  at  the  front  of  the  truck  chassis 


This  is  an 
mounted  o 
and   perfor 


Engineer  Corps  portable  machine  shop,  also 
I  a  Mack  AC  truck.  It  is  completely  equipped 
ned   yeoman   service   in   all   of   its   work   abroad 


To    keep    up    the    morale    of    the    boys 

newspapers    and    this    portable    printin 

papers   possible,    even    close   up   to 


they  had  to  have 
3  shop  made  news- 
the    firing    lines 
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New  Golden,  Belknap  &  Swartz  Engine  for  Trucks 

Accessibility  a  Feature — Is  Also  Adaptable  for  Tractor  Use 
—Designed  to  Handle  Low-Grade  Fuel — L-Head  31  x  5  In. 


ANEW  truck  and  tractor  engine  is 
beinji:  brought  out  by  the  Golden, 
Belknap  &  Swartz  Co..  Detroit.  The 
four-cylinder  engine  is  3%  by  5-in.  and 
known  as  the  AA,  designed  to  handle  low- 
grade  fuel.  It  is  a  new  product  in  every 
respect  and  incorporates  the  most  up-to- 
date  features  of  design,  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  service. 

The  engine  is  laid  out  so  it  adapts  it- 
self to  trucks  and  tractors  and  will  fit  the 
individual  requirements  of  the  various 
chassis.  As  an  example,  the  carbureter 
can  be  mounted  on  either  side.  Thermo- 
syphon  or  pump  water  circulation  can  be 
employed,  and  battery  or  magneto  igni- 
tion is  suitable,  driving  facilities  being 
arranged  to  take  care  of  either. 

If  the  engine  is  used  in  tractor  service, 
an  oil  cooler  can  be  fitted,  and  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  mount  a  governor,  there  is  a 
vertical  shaft  with  a  slotted  end  to  take 
the  governor  drive  and  a  flange  face 
upon  which  to  mount  it.  The  engine  is  a 
fixed-head  type  with  removable  water 
header.  Both  halves  of  the  crankcase 
are  aluminum  and  the  cylinders  are  cast 
in  a  block  of  gray  iron. 

The  piston  has  cut  in  it  two  annular 
grooves,  together  with  drilled  holes, 
which  act  as  oil  retainers  and  serve  to 
keep  the  oil  from  working  by  the  piston, 
thereby  eliminating  spark  plug  fouling. 
The  piston  pin  is  anchored  in  the  boss, 
and  the  weight  of  the  piston  complete 
•with  wristpin  is  3  lb.  1  oz.  The  length 
of  the  piston  is  3%  in.  The  wristpin 
bearing  is  1%  in.  wide  and  1  in.  in 
diameter.      These    large    bearings    seem 


ample  to  eliminate  loose  bearing  trouble. 

The  connecting  rods  are  10 '/4  in.  in 
length,  center  to  center.  They  are  ma- 
chined quite  closely  for  light  weight. 
The  weight  of  the  connecting  rods  is 
2  lb.  4  oz.  They  are  provided  with  lower 
bearings,  2  3/16  in.  in  width  and  1%  in. 
in  diameter.  The  crankshaft  is  2'/4  in.  in 
diameter  and  is  carried  on  three  main 
bearings,  the  front  being  3  in.  in  length, 
the  center  2V^  in.,  and  the  rear  3  in. 
Both  the  main  bearings  and  the  connect- 
ing rod  bearings  are  bronze-back,  bab- 
bitt lined. 

Lubrication  is  by  full  pressure  system, 
with  no  splash.  The  oil  pump  is  driven 
off  the  water  pump  shaft  and  is  a  gear 
type.  It  is  mounted  outside  and  thus 
can  be  removed  readily  for  inspection. 
The  pump  delivers  oil  under  pressure 
regulated  to  suit  requirements  as  regards 
pressure.  There  is  provision  for  mount- 
ing the  oil  gage  on  the  dash.  The  pump 
has  a  regulation  feature  that  is  very  ac- 
cessible. It  permits  of  the  regulation  of 
the  oil  pressure  with  a  screwdriver  and  a 
small  wrench.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  oil  is  fed  under  pressure  of 
1.5  lb.  a  square  inch.  The  oil  leads  are 
self-contained,  taking  oil  from  the  pump 
direct  to  each  one  of  the  main  bearings 
and  another  lead  for  pressure  to  the 
pressure  gage.  The  crankshaft  is  drilled 
through  the  cheeks  to  the  crankpin, 
which  is  drilled  to  feed  the  oil  to  the 
lower  connecting  rod  bearing.  As  the 
oil  is  fed  under  pressure  and  supplied  to 
the  bearings  in  quantity,  there  is  a 
marked   spray   ofl'  the  lower  end   of  the 


connecting  rod  which  lubricates  the  cylin- 
der walls.  In  ordinary  practice  the  en- 
gine oil  is  cooled  by  pump  circulation. 
The  bottom  portion  of  the  crankcase  be- 
ing aluminum,  considerable  heat  is 
radiated.  The  rapid  circulation"  of  the 
oil,  together  with  heat  lost  in  the  crank- 
case, insures  a  cool  supply  of  oil. 

The  three  bearings  for  the  camshaft 
are  die-cast  babbitt.  The  main  and  con- 
necting rod  bearings  have  the  new 
Muzzy-Lyon  babbitt  adjustment  in  place 
of  shims.  This  is  a  solid  piece  of  babbitt 
metal  of  the  thickness  of  the  ordinary 
group  of  shims,  but  has  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  inserted  beyond  the  inside 
of  the  bearing  and  then  burnished  out  to 
form  a  part  of  the  true  bearing  surface, 
eliminating  the  ordinary  outlet  for  the 
oil  which  exists  in  the  shimmed  bearing. 
When  necessary  to  adjust  the  bearings 
the  babbitt  can  be  filed  down  to  any 
amount,  permitting  very  accurate  set- 
tings of  the  bearings. 

The  main  bearings  are  supported  in 
the  ci-ankcase,  the  center  bearing  being 
very  heavily  ribbed  to  give  the  desired 
stiffness  and  continuity  of  alignment. 
Each  of  the  main  bearings  is  held  in 
place  by  four  alloy  steel  stub  bolts  with 
castellated  nuts,  cotter-pinned  into  posi- 
tion. The  timing  gears  are  helically  cut 
and  are  steel  against  semi-steel.  The 
camshaft  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  en- 
gine and  is  an  integral  forging  with  ex- 
ceptionally large  bearings. 

The  valves  are  driven  through  mush- 
room tappets,  the  tappet  guides  being 
locked   by    spiders    bolted    to   the   crank- 


Carbureter    mountini 
Swartz  engine. 


on    left    side    of    Colder 
Note  detachable  flange 


Right   side   of   Golden,   Belknap  &   Swartz   engine   showing 
carbureter   mounted   for    hot   spot    manifold    and   magneto 
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Crankcase,  camshaft,  cylinder  block  and  piston  of  Golden,    Belknap   &    Swart 


case.  Adjustment  is  made  by  means  of  a 
stud  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  tappet 
and  locked  by  a  locknut.  The  valves 
have  a  port  diameter  of  1  11/16  in.,  and 
ha\'e  a  lift  of  23/64  in.  The  valve  pas- 
sages are  clear  and  of  ample  size. 

The  course  of  the  intake  gases  depends 
on  the  side  of  the  engine  on  which  the 
carburetor  is  mounted.  When  the  mount- 
ing is  on  the  right  side,  the  hot  spot 
manifold  is  used  with  the  intake  partial- 
ly integral  with  the  exhaust,  securing 
the  necessary  pre-heating  effect.  If  the 
carburetor  is  mounted  on  the  other  side, 
the  intake  passes  between  the  cylinder 
blocks.     It  then  is  carried  around  by  an 


elbow  to  the  upper  inlet  passage  and 
thence  into  the  cylinders.  Practically  all 
the  intake  manifolding  is  contained  with- 
in the  castings. 

No  accessories  are  furnished  with  the 
engine,  but  the  engine  itself  is  designed 
to  take  all  that  usually  is  mounted  on  the 
truck  and  tractor  powerplant.  The 
mounting  is  three-point  suspension,  and 
the  over-all  dimensions  are  34  1/16  in. 
long  by  31  in.  high  by  23%  in.  wide. 

The  engine  is  produced  with  three 
S.  A.  E.  bell  housings  as  standard.  The 
starting  motor  is  provided  for  in  that 
the  flywheel  is  equipped  with  cut  teeth 
for  the  starter  pinion.     There  is  a  gen- 


Note   oil   systen 


erator  mounting  of  the  timing  gear  hous- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  the  engine,  if  the 
magneto  is  used,  or,  if  the  magneto  is 
not  used,  the  generator  can  be  mount- 
ed on  the  shelf  in  place  of  the  magneto. 
These  locations  for  mountings  of  the 
auxiliaries  give  the  engine  a  very  elab- 
orate and  elastic  make-up  for  truck  and 
tractor  purposes. 

The  general  power  characteristics  of 
the  engine  from  tests  on  the  fan  dyna- 
mometer give  42  hp.  at  1600  r.p.m.,  with 
the  maximum  torque  at  800  r.p.m.  The 
governed  speed  is  1400  r.p.m.  The 
weight  of  the  engine  without  the  ignition 
svstem  and  the  carburetor  is  410  lb. 


New  Long  Wheelbase  Autocar 


THE  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  has 
added  a  120-in.  wheelbase  chassis  cost- 
ing $2,1.50.  This  compares  with  ?2,050  for 
the  standard  97-in.  wheelbase  chassis. 
Both  are  rated  at  1%  to  2-ton  capacity. 
The  shorter  wheelbase  will  accommodate 
bodies  up  to  10  ft.  in  length  and  the 
longer,  bodies  up  to  12  ft. 

The  new  chassis  is  identical  in  con- 
struction with  the  standard  chassis  ex- 
cept that  longer  frame  members,  brake 
cables  and  driveshaft  are  used,  and  an 
extra  cross  member  added  at  the  front ' 
end  of  the  rear  side  springs. 

The  two-cylinder,  horizontal  double- 
opposed  engine  is  mounted  under  the  seat 
as  before  and  is  of  the  same  dimensions, 
4%  by  414  in.,  developing  18.1  hp. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
one  of  the  new  chassis  equipped  with  a 
stake  body. 


New    120-in,    wheelbase    Autocar 
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Southwest   Wholesale    Grocer   Doubles   Delivery 
Radius  by  Installing  Motor  Trucks 


Better,  Quicker  and  Cheaper  Service  Secured  by  Discarding  Horses 


r      xTivT^^i^z;^ 


The    Kelly-Springfield   3' 2-tonner   used    mostly    in    hauling   goods   between   the   freight 

terminals   and   the   Waples. Platter   warehouse.      Note   that   a    side-door   body    is   fitted 

for   easy    loading    and    unloading 


WHEN  the  business  of  the  Waples- 
Platter  Grocer  Co.  increased,  the 
company  found  it  impossible  to  handle 
the  additional  orders  by  means  of  its 
horse-wagon  equipment.  It  then  tried 
hiring  horse-wagons  to  do  its  work,  but 
this  too  did  not  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  work  satisfactorily  so  that  it  finally 
motorized  its  deliveries  by  purchasing 
trucks  of  its  own.  It  now  maintains  four 
trucks  in  addition  to  three  two-horse 
wagons,  the  latter  being  used  for  neai-by 
deliveries.  The  trucks  have  replaced 
twice  the  number  of  horse-wagons  and 
have  taken  care  of  the  new  business  by 
making  it  possible  to  approximately 
double  the  delivery   radius. 

The  Waples-Platter  company  is  lo- 
cated in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business.  It  does 
not  sell  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  re- 
tail grocer,  to  whom  its  trucks  deliver 
all  sorts  of  groceries. 

The  Fleet  Make-up 

The  company's  truck  fleet  is  made  up 
of  three  2-ton  trucks  and  one  SVi-tonner. 
The  aVs-ton  truck  is  a  Kelly-Springfield. 
One  of  the  2-tonners  is  an  Acme  and  the 
other  two.  Republics. 

The  Kelly  was  the  first  truck  pur- 
chased, having  gone  into  service  in  191.3. 
The  two  Republics  are  now  3  years  old 
and  the  Acme  a  little  over  1  year  old. 

The  work  of  the  Waples-Platter  com- 
pany may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  One 
is  the  haulage  of  groceries  from  various 
Dallas  railroad  terminals  to  the  com- 
pany's warehouse.  The  other  work  is 
the    delivery     of    groceries     in     smaller 


quantities  to  the  various  retail  grocers  as 
ordered.  Because  of  its  large  capacity  as 
compared  with  the  other  trucks  of  the 
fleet,  the  Kelly  3'/4-tonner  is  employed 
for  the  freight  haulage  work  and  for 
getting  shipments  of  perishable  food 
products  from  the  cold  storage  ware- 
houses in  East  Dallas,  3  miles  away,  and 
in  South  Dallas,  approximately  2  miles 
away.  It  is  in  this  haulage  from  the  cold 
storage  plants  to  the  company's  ware- 
house that  the  trucks  have  shown  their 
greatest  superiority  over  the  horse  wag- 
ons. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  stops 
are  made  on  the  trips,  they  being  simply  a 
matter  of  picking  up  the  complete  load  at 
one  end  and  delivering  it  at  the  other 
end. 

Truck.s  Reduce  Cost  of  Work 

In  the  haulage  from  the  cold  storage 
plants,  the  company's  Kelly  truck  had 
handled  the  increased  business  at  one- 
third  of  the  cost  as  compared  with  the 
horse  transfer  and  in  one-third  of  the 
time. 

The  company's  2-ton  trucks  are  used 
for  the  city  delivery.  They  run  on  no 
specified  routes  but  are  sent  wherever 
orders  are  obtained.  These  orders  are 
generally  received  by  telephone  and  the 
goods  made  up  into  truck  loads  which 
can  be  delivered  on  one  trip  without  an 
excess  of  empty  mileage.  The  trucks 
each  average  about  three  loads  a  day  and 
cover  approximately  50  miles  in  com- 
pleting the  three  trips.  None  of  the  de- 
liveries near  the  company's  warehouse 
are  made  by  the  trucks,  the  close-in 
work   being  reserved   for  the   company's 


two-horse  wagons,  of  which  three  are 
still  retained  in  addition  to  the  truck 
fleet. 

The  roads  in  the  suburbs  south  and 
southwest  of  Dallas  are  very  muddy  and 
the  trucks  are  not  sent  into  the  worst  of 
this  muddy  territory  except  when  the 
horse-wagon  falls  down  too  badly. 

Delivery  Radius  Doubled 

With  horse-wagons,  the  company's  de- 
livery radius  was  approximately  4  miles.) 
Hy  trucks  it  has  been  practically  doubled ' 
and  deliveries  are  made  as  far  distant/ 
from  the  company's  warehouse  as  Record  | 
Crossing  or  White  Rock,  each  approxi- 
mately 8  miles  away. 

On  the  city  and  suburban  deliveries 
made  by  trucks,  each  of  the  vehicles  av- 
erages about  twenty  stops  to  the  trip. 
While  this  large  number  of  stops  would 
.seem  to  call  for  the  use  of  a  helper  on 
the  truck  in  order  to  reduce  the  idle 
standing  time  during  deliveries  and 
thereby  permit  the  vehicle  to  cover  a 
greater  mileage  daily,  the  Waples-Plat- 
ter company  has  found  side-door  delivery 
bodies  more  economical  than  helpers. 

As  shown  in  the  three  illustrations  of 
the  Kelly-Springfield  and  Acme  trucks  on 
this  and  the  opposite  page,  each  is  fitted 
with  an  eight-post  body  with  high  side 
panels  and  a  permanent  top  with  roll 
curtains  which  may  be  dropped  down  and 
buttoned  in  place  during  inclement 
weather. 

Side-Door  Bodies — No  Helpers 

The  space  between  the  two  center  top 
posts  on  each  side  is  left  free  to  serve  as 
a  passageway  from  which  goods  may  be 
unloaded  directly  onto  the  curb  from  the 
side  of  the  truck.  This  permits  the 
driver  to  load  his  body  from  both  ends 
toward  the  middle  instead  of  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  as  is  the  case  when 
rear-end  delivery  is  employed  exclusive- 
ly. This  method  of  loading  the  goods 
and  the  subsequent  unloading  in  the  re- 
verse manner  enables  the  driver  to  get 
at  each  delivery  in  order  without  having 
to  disturb  the  remainder  of  the  load. 

The  general  practice  in  unloading  the 
body  is  to  place  the  various  boxes  and 
crates  directly  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  store  of  the  retail  grocer  from 
where  they  are  carried  into  the  store  by 
one  of  the  clerks  after  having  been 
chocked  with  the  driver's  bill  of  lading. 
In  this  way,  the  side  unloading  body, 
which  results  in  no  expense  after  the  in- 
itial price  has  been  paid,  has  been  found 
to  be  more  economical  than  hiring  a 
helper  on  each  truck.  The  crates  and 
boxes  are  prevented  from  falling  out  of 
the  side-door  openings  while  the  truck  is 
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in  transit  by  means  of  removable  ver- 
tical side  stakes  in  the  ease  of  the  2-ton 
trucks  and  by  horizontal  chains  on  the 
Kelly-Springfield  3 Vi -tenner. 

While  speaking  of  the  truck  bodies,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  built-in  windshields 
are  provided  on  the  trucks  with  curtains 
for  the  cab  sides.  These  windshields 
were  not  originally  fitted,  but  have  paid 
for  themselves  over  and  over  again  by 
the  greater  comfort  afforded  the  drivers 
during  the  cold  weather.  In  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Kelly-Springfield  truck  at 
the  top  of  page  :i4,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  driver  has  rigged  up  a  bag  as  a 
temporary  side  door  at  the  right  side  of 
the  cab  ne.xt  the  steering  wheel  to  pre- 
vent the  sweep  of  the  cold  air  clear 
through  the  cab  from  one  side  of  the 
truck  to  the  other. 

Both  of  the  trucks  in  the  suburban  de- 
livery and  freight  work  have  given  a 
much  more  satisfactory  service  than  was 
possible  with  the  horse  wagons  previous- 
ly used.  •  This  has  been  especially  the 
case  in  the  freight  work,  where  the 
Waples-Platter  company  had  to  assume 
its  own  responsibility  for  breakage  even 
when  the  horse  wagons  doing  the  work 
were  hired  from  an  outside  company.  The 
breakage  of  goods  handled  by  the  com- 
pany's own  trucks  has  naturally  been 
less  than  was  the  case  when  an  outside 
concern  handled  the  goods,  since  they  are 
under  the  company's  own  authority  from 
the  time  they  are  picked  up  at  the  rail- 
road terminal  until  they  are  delivered  to 
the  company's  own  warehouse  or  to  the 
retail  grocer  when  large  shipments  on 
one  order  are  received. 

Trucks    Give    Better    Service 

The  Waples-Platter  company  has  also 
been  able  to  secure  a  far  better  service 
from  its  own  vehicles  than  from  those  of 
another  company  since  the  former  can 
dispatch  its  own  trucks  to  do  the  work 
whenever  desired   and   does  not   have   to 
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Kelly. Springfield  S'/a-tonner,  showing  the  side 
jrtains.  The  built-in  windshield  has  been  rerr 
ummer    months.     No    helpers    are   employed 
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wait  until  somebody  else's  work  can  be 
completed. 

Aside  from  these  advantages  of  bet- 
ter service  and  a  reduction  in  breakage, 
the  company's  trucks  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  haulage.  When 
horse  wagons  were  used,  the  company 
bad  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  pack- 
age, and  this  rate,  together  with  the  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  packages  com- 
prising a  grocery  shipment,  made  the 
cost  comparatively  high  in  relation  to 
the  expense  of  doing  the  work  on  a  bulk 
or  cost  per  day  basis  as  with  the  com- 
pany's own  truck. 

The  trucks  are  garaged  in  one  of  the 
Waples-Platter  buildings  where  all  minor 
repairs  and  adjustments  are  made.  When 
repair  work  of  any  magnitude  has  to  lie 
done,  it  is  performed  by  the  service  sta- 
tions of  the  three  makes  of  trucks  in  the 
Pallas  territorv. 
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Colored  drivers  are  employed  on  the 
iiVL'-ton  Kelly-Springfield  and  on  the 
three  horse  wagons  still  retained.  White 
drivers  are  hired  for  the  remaining  three 
2-ton  trucks  used  for  the  city  and  subur- 
ban delivery  work.  The  white  drivers 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  week  and 
the  colored  drivers  on  the  truck  used  in 
the  freight  work  at  $18  a  week.  The 
learn  drivers  are  paid  $1H  a  week.  All 
are  bonded  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  each 
to  prevent  losses  due  to  theft  of  goods 
while  in  transit  on  the  trucks  either  from 
the  railroad  terminals  to  the  company's 
warehouse  or  to  the  cold  storage  plants 
or  while  being  delivered  to  grocers. 

Costs  $10.23  Daily 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  3V4-ton  Kelly-Springfield 
truck  in  the  freight  haulage  work  and  on 
an  average  mileage  of  25  a  day  shows  a 
total  daily  cost  of  $10.2.3.  This  cost  is 
determined  on  an  initial  cost  of  truck 
body  and  equipment  of  $4,200  with  a 
useful  life  of  5  years- 
Approximate  Cost  Figures 

The  various  items  of  cost  total  some- 
what as  follows: 

Driver    $3.00 

Gasoline,  5  gal.  at  25  cents  per  gal.     1.25 

Oil .10 

""pairs,  at  2  cents  a  mile 50 

Garage    1.00 

Tires  at  3  cents  per  mile,  25  miles       .75 

Depreciation  at  20  per  cent 2.33 

Interest  on  investment  at  6  per  cent       .70 

Insurance    50 

License    10 

Total    $10.23 

Accurate  cost  records  were  not  main- 
tained by  the  Waples-Platter  company, 
but  the  above  figures  are  a  good  approxi- 
mation of  the  cost  of  operation,  which  is 
not  extremely  low  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  truck  averages  only  25  miles  a 
day  in  the  freight  haulage  work. 
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Removing  Electric  Motors  and 

Preventing  Tail  Light  Breakage 


MOTOR    SUSPENSION  BAR 


Electric  Motor  Removed  in  10  Minutes 

There  is  no  need  for  dismounting  the  body  or  rising  a  block  and  pulley 
for  motor  removal  by  this  method,  as  this  device  can  lower  or  lift  the 
motor  by  means  of  a  siinple  ratchet  arrangement  and  a  steel  plate  used  as 
a  support  or  cradle.  Note  how  the  cradle  is  suspended  on  tv)o  hooked 
rods  slipped  over  the  transverse  bar  regularly  fitted  to  support  the  motor 


IN  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of 
electric  trucks  the  motor  of  a  truck 
must  be  overhauled  about  once  a 
year.  As  these  motors  weigh  from 
500  to  1000  lb.  apiece,  depending 
upon  the  size,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
removing  one  for  repairs,  much  time 
and  energy  will  be  consumed  if  some 
suitable  contrivance  is  not  used  in 
lifting  it.  In  most  cases,  the  body 
must  first  be  taken  off  so  as  to  lift 
it  off  with  a  block  and  pulley.  If 
this  is  not  done,  then  there  must  be 
a  trap  door  arrangement  above  the 
motor  and  the  block  and  pulley  used 
that  way.  All  this  takes  time,  and 
as  a  result,  C.  M.  Geiger,  superin- 
tendent of  the  motor  truck  fleet 
owned  by  the  Peter  Doelger  Brew- 
ing Co.,  Ts'ew  York  City,  has  designed 
a  device  that  will  enable  the  repair- 
men to  take  down  the  electric  motors 
without  going  through  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  trouble. 

The  motor  is  lowered  to  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  cradle  arrangement 
hung  on  the  crossing  motor  support- 
ing bar  regularly  provided  above  the 
motor  and  attached  to  the  motor 
casing  by  two  legs,  one  at  each  end. 


The  new  device  consists  of  two 
hooked  supporting  bolts,  threaded  to 
within  an  inch  of  their  hooked  up- 
per ends,  and  a  ''s-in.  steel-plated 
cradle  supported  at  each  end  by  a 
ratchet  arrangement  working  on  the 
threaded  bolts.  The  cradle  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  the  two  ratchets  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  tire  jack  is^ 
worked.  The  motor  is  lowered  by 
raising  the  cradle  or  resting  plate 
until  it  is  directly  under  the  motor, 
which  is  then  loosened  from  the  sup- 
porting bar  above.  The  motor,  being 
free  from  its  supporting  bar,  is  then 
ready  to  be  lowered  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  the  lowering  ratchets. 
After  it  is  repaired,  it  is  mounted  on 
the  truck  just  as  easily  by  revising 
the  various  steps  in  the  take-off 
process. 

The  whole  operation,  either  in 
taking  out  or  installing,  takes  little 
more  than  10  minutes'  time,  as  com- 
pared with  1  hour  or  more  for  the 
time-consuming  method  of  taking  off 
the  body  or  by  using  a  hook  and 
block  and  fall  through  a  trap  door 
in  the  floor  above.  Though  this  device 
is  made  for  one  size  of  motor  at  the 
Doelger  garage,  it  is  possible  to  use 
wider  or  smaller  plates. 


RAISING    ANP 
LOWER-ING    R.ATCHtTS 


Motor  Lifter  Works  Like  a  Tire  Jack 


The  cradle  is  lifted  by  simply  oscillating  the  handle  of  each  ratchet 
working  on  the  threaded  supporting  arms.  The  lowering  of  the  cradle 
is  accomplished  by  the  reverse  method,  another  pair  of  ratcliets  being  used 
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Protection  for  Tail  Lights 

Device  Prevents  Breakage  of 
Lamps  When  Trucks  Are  Backed 
Up    to    Loading    Platforms 

ANOTHER  device  which  the  Doel- 
ger  company  has  found  it  exped- 
ient to  install  on  its  electrics,  not  on 
account  of  its  being  a  time  saver  but 
because  of  its  insurance  against  tail 
light  breakage,  is  the  arrangement 
illustrated  on  this  page.  Before  it 
was  installed,  the  repairmen  were 
constantly  busy  mending  smashed 
tail  lights,  the  accidents  occurring 
when  the  trucks  were  being  backed 
up  to  the  loading  platform  or  other 
places  along  the  drivers'  routes.  It 
was  found  that  the  location  of  the 
tail  light  beyond  the  frame  made  it 
practically  impossible  to  avoid  these 
accidents,  no  matter  how  careful  the 
driver  was.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Geiger 
devised  the  scheme  of  placing  the 
lamps  back  of  the  frame,  where  they 
were  protected. 

The  device  consists  of  a  tin  shade 
which  houses  an  electric  bulb  and 
socket  and  a  projecting  tin  tube  for 
holding  the  red  warning  glass.  The 
light  from  the  bulb  not  only  reflects 
through  this  tube  out  through  a  hole 
cut  in  the  rear  frame  member  but 
also  throws  its  beams  down  on  the 
number  plate,  a  little  in  back  of  the 
shade. 

The  device  costs  little  and  is  easy 
to  construct.  The  number  plate  is 
held  by  two  supporting  brackets  which 
are  bolted  to  the  frame. 


HOLE  CUT   IN  REAC  OF 
FRAME     MEMBER 


LAMP   SOCKET  SHELL 
FASTENrP  IN  END 
or   LAMP  REFIEC TOR 


REAT?    FRAME    MEMBER. 


LIGHTIMG 
CAPLE 


COIL  SPRING  TO  HOLP 

LAMP    rji?n 


i^/s-u^  a^  i:yA^.fy£'  jz<ii^  a^  j^Ayip 


Backing  Trucks  Can't  Break  This  Tail  Light 

Protected  by  the  rear  frame  viember,  there  is  little  chance  of  accidents 

occurring  to  the  tail  light  ivhen  thoughtless  drivers  back  into  platforms 

or  other  projections.     This  device  costs  little  and  is  easy  to  construct 


A  Contrast  in  the  Protection  of  Truck  Tail  Lights 

In  one,  the  tail  light  is  fortified  agaiyist  breakage  during   the    backing  tip   of   the   truck   by   the   light 

being  placed  ahead  of  the  rear  frame  member.     In  the  other,  as  shown  at  the  right,  the  tail  light  is 

placed  back  of  and  below  the  frame  rear  cross  member,  where  it  is  in  an  unprotected  position.      The 

method  of  protecting  the  lamp  is  clearly  shown  in  the  sketch  at  the  top  of  this  page 
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VERTICAL-LIFTING   TRUCK   BODIES 

Thomas  Wright  and  Myers  Machine  Co. 
Have  Both  Made  Such  Equipment 

To  the  Editor,  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE: 

About  l>/i  vears  ago  the  writer  noticed 
a  description  in  The  Commercial  \e- 
HICLE  of  an  elevating  body  mounted  on 
a  four-wheeled  trailer.  The  body  was 
elevated  vertically  and  could  be  moved 
to  a  height  of  7  ft.  Will  you  please  give 
us  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  ot 
the  manufacturers  of  such  bodies  and, 
if  possible,  tell  us  whether  they  manu- 
facture a  bodv  which  can  be  mounted  on 
a  semi-trailer  and  elevated  from  b  to 
7  ft.  above  the  ground.— Schuler  & 
Bauer  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Most  elevating  truck  bodies,  or  those 
which  are  moved  vertically  upward  for 
unloading  instead  of  being  pivoted  at 
one  end  and  moved  about  the  pivot  shaft 
for  unloading,  are  generally  made  on 
special  order. 

However,  as  described  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  for  July  15,  1917,  the 
Thomas  Wright  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
built  an  elevating  body  mounted  on  a 
."i-ton  Troy  trailer,  owned  by  the  C.  W. 
Munson  Farm  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  That  particular  body  was  ele- 
vated'by  means  of  four  screw  hoists,  two 
at  each  end.  The  two  screws  at  each 
end  of  the  body  are  revolved  at  the  same 
speed  by  means  of  suitable  gearing  and 
a  longitudinal  shaft  extending  from  one 
end  of  the  body  to  the  other.  The  longi- 
tudinal shaft  is  driven  by  means  of  a 
small  one-cylinder  4  hp.  New  Way  air- 
cooled  type  of  gasoline  engine.  The  body 
may  be  elevated  for  a  full  height  of  7  ft. 
off"  the  trailer  frame  in  less  than  1 
minute's  time. 

The  Myers  Machine  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  maker  of  the  Wisconsin  line  of  mo- 
tor trucks,  is  offering  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar type  of  elevating  body  for  use  on 
its  5-ton  chassis.  The  Myers  body  and 
its  method  of  operation  were  described 
in  greater  detail  on  page  28  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  for  Sept.  1,  1917.  The 
body  is  lifted  vertically  by  means  of  a 
hoi.st  at  the  front  end.  As  the  hoist  is 
operated  the  ram  moves  upward  out  of 
its  cylinder,  lifting  the  front  end  of  the 
body.  The  rear  end  is  similarly  elevated 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed  by  means  of 
an  endless  steel  cable,  the  ends  of  which 
are  fastened  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
front  end  of  the  body  with  take-up 
screws  for  adjustment  to  off.set  any  cable 
stretch.  On  each  side  the  cable  is  run 
downward    to   a    pulley    on   the    chassis 


Devoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  and 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  all 
readers.  Communications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sender's  name  ar^d 
address,  confidential  it  preferred.  No 
charge  is  ever  made  for  this  service. 

frame  directly  aft  of  the  driver's  seat 
and  thence'  to  two  other  sheaves  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  each  rear  standard. 
The  cable  runs  over  the  top  of  the  rear 
standard  sheave  and  is  then  attached  to 
the  rear  end  of  the  body. 

STEEL  TIRE  BANDS  FOR  TRUCKS 

One   Maker  Will    Furnish   Such    Devices 
for  .3'/2-Tcn  Truck  for  $200 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  give  us  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  manufacturers  of  steel 
bands  and  patent  clamps  such  as  may 
be  placed  over  the  solid  tires  of  motor 
trucks  so  that  the  vehicles  can  be  used 
as  road  rollers  for  operating  over 
crushed  stone,  etc.,  or  employed  m  nego- 
tiating sandy  roads.  For  our  purpose 
the  steel  bands  would  have  to  be  from 
12  to  15  in.  wide  and  fitted  with  clamp 
adjustments,  permitting  their  easy  at- 
tachment and  removal. — S.  B.  Howard, 
Bethlehem  Motors  Corp.,  New  \ork  City. 

The  only  manufacturer  of  the  type  of 
bands  about  which  you  inquire,  as  far  as 
we  know,  is  George  A.  Crane,  manager 
of  the  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc., 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Indiana  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Crane  advises  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  that  patents  have  been  obtained 
on  his  equipment,  which  was  described 
in  great  detail  on  page  22  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  for  March  15,  1919. 
He  also  states  that  the  equipment  for 
any  size  of  truck  could  be  furnished  in 
about  2  or  3  weeks  after  the  receipt  of 
the  order,  provided  it  was  evident  that 
the  device  would  give  satisfactory  serv- 
ice in  the  work  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  put  it. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  set  of  remov- 
able bands,  not  installed,  for  3%-ton 
trucks  would  be  $200,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  The 
bands  for  the  front  wheels  would  be  8  in. 
wide  and  those  for  the  roar  wheels  18  in. 
wide.  The  price  does  not  include  cleats. 
Mr.  Crane  further  states  that  he  has 
not  attempted  to  furnish  any  such  equip- 
ment for  the  market  up  to  this  time,  and 
retains  the  privilege  of  either  refusing 
or  accepting  orders  which  might  be  sent 
in  from  prospective  purchasers. 


DATA  ON  COSTS  AND  OPERATION 


Determination   of   Truck   Costs   Depends 
on  the  Particular   Installation 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

I  am  desirous  of  studying  motor  haul- 
ing problems,  so  that  the  utmost  ef- 
ficiency can  be  obtained  if  a  given  num- 
ber of  trucks  are  operating  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  loads  and  roads.  1 
am  particularly  interested  in  the  cost  of 
truck  operation  and  will  appreciate  any 
suggestions  you  may  make  as  to  useful 
printed  matter  and  the  names  of  stand- 
ard books  on  the  subject  of  motor  truck 
haulage.— Sgt.  G.  S.  Linthicum,  Office 
Director  Motor  Transportation,  A.  E.  it ., 
France. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  us  to  give  you 
any  figures  regarding  motor  truck  cost 
of  operation  since  we  maintain  that  each 
truck  installation  must  be  considered  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  unit  before  any 
worth  while  cost  estimates  can  be  pre- 
pared. Actual  cost  figures  on  motor 
trucks  employed  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  given  in  almost  every 
issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

There  were  two  particularly  good  mo- 
tor truck  cost  articles  in  the  April  Ift, 
issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle.  The 
first  article,  entitled  "Big  8  in  Truck 
Operation,"  shows  how  the  various  items 
entering  into  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  compare  with  one 
another,  and  how  the  total  cost  of  opera- 
tion is  almost  equal  to  the  initial  cost 
of  the  truck  and  its  body. 

The  second  article  mentioned,  entitled 
"How  Fleet  Owners  May  Keep  Their 
Motor  Truck  Costs  in  a  Simple  Yet  Ade- 
quate Manner,"  gives  the  average  yearly 
operating  costs  of  six  3V2-toii  Wilson 
trucks  used  in  Detroit.  It  is  also  brought 
out  that  the  actual  operating  costs  of 
the  average  motor  truck  engaged  in  pub- 
lic haulage  must  be  approximately 
doubled  to  take  care  of  idle  truck  time, 
non-capacity  loads,  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, office  rent,  etc.,  in  order  to  enable 
the  owner  to  make  a  profit  of  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  on  his  capital  invested. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  also  pub- 
lished a  standard  cost  keeping  system 
for  motor  trucks. 

There  are  very  few  standard  reference 
books  written  exclusively  about  the  use 
of  motor  trucks.  Several  of  these  are  as 
follows: 

"The  Motor  Truck  As  An  Aid  to  Busi- 
ness Profits,"  by  S.  V.  Norton.  The  book 
was  first  published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  during  the  year  1918, 
and  sells  at  $7.50  net. 
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"Horse,  Truck  and  Tractor,"  by  H.  N. 
Casson,  L.  W.  Ellis  and  R.  W.  Hutchin- 
son, Jr.,  published  by  F.  G.  Browne  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  in  1913.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  not  known. 

"Motor  Truck  in  Business,"  by  Walde- 
mar  Kaempffert,  published  by  the  Mc- 
Clure  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
during  1917,  and  distributed  gratis. 

There  is  considerable  information  re- 
garding the  design  and  construction  of 
motor  truck  chassis  and  the  combination 
of  truck  parts  in  "The  Modern  Gasoline 
Automobile,  Its  Design,  Construction, 
Maintenance  and  Operation,"  by  Victor 
Pago,  published  by  the  Norman  W.  Hen- 
ley Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City,  in 
1918.     It  sells  at  $3  per  copy. 

DATA    OX    DEMOUNTABLE    BODIES 

Many  .Vrticles  Show    Use  and  Benefits  of 

Special  Time-Saving  Bodies 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  know  you  have  published  several 
articles  in  your  paper  regarding  the  use 
of  removable  bodies  by  wholesale  grocers 
or  similar  lines,  but  are  writing  to  ask 
that  you  tell  us  the  dates  when  these 
were  published  as  we  cannot  seem  to 
locate  them.  We  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  also  point  out  any  other  ar- 
ticles which  you  have  published  from 
time  to  time  on  the  use  of  demountable 
bodies  in  any  line  of  business. — E.  M. 
Sternberg,  Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

There  are  just  two  articles  which  treat 
of  the  use  of  demountable  bodies  by 
grocery  companies,  and  those  appeared  in 
the  issues  of  July  1.5,  1914,  and  Feb.  1.5, 
1916. 

-A.  short  resume  of  all  of  the  articles 
on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  from  time  to  time 
is  given  below: 

April  15.  1914,  page  23,  contains  an 
illustrated  article  descriptive  of  the 
method  employed  by  the  Royal  Metal 
Furniture  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Two  de- 
mountable bodies  are  used  in  connection 
with  one  3-ton  Garford  truck.  The  empty 
body  is  pulled  off  the  chassis  onto  one 
end  of  an  inclined  platform  entirely 
within  the  Royal  company's  warehouse 
and  the  loaded  body  similarly  pulled  onto 
the  truck  after  the  latter  has  run  to  the 
other  end  of  the  platform.  The  truck 
and  the  two  bodies  have  replaced  seven 
teams  of  horses  formerly  used  and,  in 
addition,  have  trebled  the  delivery  radius 
of  the  company. 

June  1.  1914,  page  7,  contains  Part  II 
of  an  article  descriptive  of  the  motor 
equipment  of  the  New  York  City  milk 
dairies,  showing  how  the  detachable  semi- 
trailer bodies  are  employed  to  save  load- 
ing and  unloading  time.  While  these 
bodies  are  not  of  the  demountable  type 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  they 
nevertheless  may  be  so  considered,  differ^ 
ing  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
equipped  with  wheels  suitable  for  street 
service  instead  of  small  rollers  or  other 
means  of  mobility. 

July  1,  1914,  page  14.  This  article  de- 
scribes the  two  demountable  bodies,  two 
small  hand  wagons  and  one  3-ton  Pack- 
ard truck  in  the  service  of  the  Kindel 
Bed  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     One  body   is 


loaded  on  the  hand  wagon  inside  the 
company's  plant  and  then  pulled  out  on 
the  street  and  transferred  to  the  truck 
chassis  after  the  empty  body  has  been 
removed  from  it  onto  the  other  hand 
wagon.  The  latter  is  then  drawn  into 
the  plant  and  the  body  loaded  while  the 
truck  is  on  its  delivery  route. 

July  15,  1914,  page  28,  gives  a  short 
article  descriptive  of  the  novel  demount- 
able body  in  use  by  Brovvnell  &  Field, 
wholesale  grocers  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  body  is  fitted  with  rollers  and  with 
a  special  spring  attachment  for  securing 
it  to  the  truck  frame.  It  is  removed 
from  the  truck  and  put  on  it  by  means 
of  an  overhead  telpher  system  which  ex- 
tends from  the  edge  of  the  loading  plat- 
form clear  to  the  far  end  of  the  shipping 
and  packing  room. 

Oct.  15,  1914.  page  28,  contains  Part 
II  of  an  article  describing  how  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
lieen  able  to  make  its  trucks  pay  large 
dividends  on  very  short  hauls  by  means 
of  demountable  bodies  deposited  on  and 
lifted  from  the  truck  chassis  by  means 
of  electric  hoists.  The  demountable 
bodies  are  of  two  types,  one  with  staked 
sides  for  the  handling  of  bags  of  mail 
and  the  other  of  the  steel  V-bottomed 
type  for  the  handling  of  coal.  After 
the  truck's  work  is  finished  in  hauling 
the  mail,  the  staked  bodies  are  removed 
and  the  coal  bodies  fitted  in  their  stead, 
thus  enabling  the  same  trucks  to  per- 
form two  vastly  different  classes  of  work. 
The  hoists  are  fitted  at  both  ends  of  some 
of  the  routes. 

March  1,  1915,  page  30,  gives  a  short 
illustrated  article  describing  the  nest 
lumber  body  used  by  the  Hawkeye  Lum- 
ber &  Coal  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Transverse  rollers  are  carried  on  the 
truck  body  platform  and  serve  to  enable 
the  loaded  or  unloaded  nest  body  to  be 
pushed  on  or  off  the  truck  and  onto  an 
elevated  platform  of  the  same  height  as 
the  truck  platform. 

June  1,  1915,  page  5.  The  tractor  and 
demountable  semi-trailer  equipment  of 
the  New  York  City  Municipal  Asphalt 
Plant  is  described  in  the  article  under 
this  date.  The  equipment  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  employs  semi-trailers, 
which  are  loaded  at  the  plant,  pulled  to 
the  waiting  tractors  by  means  of  small 
removable  fore-carriages  and  then  at- 
tached to  the  tractors.  These  haul  them 
to  the  job,  where  other  fore-carriages  are 
employed  and  the  trailers  moved  from 
point  to  point  on  the  work  by  means  of 
the  steam  rollers  which  finish  the  street 
surface.  Meanwhile  the  empty  trailers 
on  the  jobs  are  attached  to  the  tractors 
and  hauled  back  to  the  plant. 

July  15,  1915.  page  22.  Part  V  of  an 
article  descriptive  of  the  delivery  equip- 
ment of  the  Loose-Wiles  Bi.scuit  Co., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  in  which  it  is 
pointed  out  how  the  efficiency  of  some 
of  the  company's  trucks  may  be  consid- 
erably increased  by  the  use  of  nest 
bodies,  nest  loading  bins  and  roller  grav- 
ity conveyors  for  transferring  the  goods 
from  the  bins  to  the  trucks. 

Nov.  15,  1915,  page  5,  contains  the  con- 
cluding article  regarding  the  demount- 
able body  equipment  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 


lishing Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  which 
is  described  the  method  of  removing  the 
demountable  bodies  of  the  mail  trucks  of 
the  company  at  the  Broad  Street  Station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  that 
city. 

Feb.  15,  1916,  page  5,  contains  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  demountable 
bodies  used  hy  Haas,  Baruch  &  Co.,  Los 
.Angeles,  Cal.,  wholesale  grocers.  The 
special  equipment  mounted  on  the  trucks 
for  removing  the  empty  bodies  and  pull- 
ing the  loaded  ones  aboard  is  shown,  to- 
gether with  illustrations  depicting  the 
bodies  in  the  course  of  being  removed. 

March  15,  1916,  page  28.  A  short  il- 
lustrated article  on  the  demountable 
bodies  which  have  practically  eliminated 
the  idle  loading  time  of  the  motor  trucks 
of  the  A.  T.  Stearns  Lumber  Co.,  Nepon- 
.set,  Mass.  Two  bodies  are  employed  for 
each  truck,  one  being  loaded  at  the  lum- 
ber yard  while  the  other  is  on  the  truck 
making  its  deliveries.  Ordinary  four- 
wheeled  wagons  are  used  to  transfer  the 
empty  bodies  around  the  yard  for  the 
loading  of  the  various  lengtht;  of  lumber, 
etc.  The  loaded  body  is  then  transferred 
to  a  beam  device,  which  is  elevated  by 
means  of  screw  jacks  so  that  the  truck 
may  back  under  it.  The  empty  truck 
body  is  previously  unloaded  on  a  similar 
device,  from  which  it  is  deposited  on  to 
another  four-wheeled  hand  wagon. 

.MORE  ABOUT  ROAD  GRADES 

(Jrade  of  100  Per  Cent  Is  Equivalent  to 
Angle  of  45  Deg. — Data  in  Table 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

On  page  37  of  The  Commercial  Ve- 
hicle for  Feb.  1,  1919,  there  appeared  a 
table  giving  the  difference  between  de- 
gree and  per  cent  of  grade  as  calculated 
by  the  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co.,  Troy, 
Ohio.  The  table  showed  a  grade  of  100 
per  cent  as  equivalent  to  an  angle  of  90 
deg.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  if  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  consider  a  grade  of  100  per 
cent  as  equivalent  to  an  angle  of  90  deg. 
or  an  angle  of  45  deg.?  With  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  grade  as  the  vertical 
rise  in  feet  to  every  100  ft.  travelled 
horizontally,  it  would  appear  that  a 
grade  of  100  per  cent  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  angle  of  45  deg. — D.  D.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co.  admits 
that  the  table  mentioned  was  not  based 
on  the  generally  accepted  definition  of 
the  term  grade,  meaning  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  feet  rise  vertically  in  every 
100  ft.  travelled  horizontally.  In  com- 
mon practice,  a  grade  of  100  per  cent  is 
equivalent  to  an  angle  of  45  deg. 

The  per  cent  of  grade  and  the  equiva- 
lent angle  in  degrees  and  minutes  at  the 
5  per  cent  increments  from  1  to  100  per 
cent  of  grade  are  as  follows: 

Per 

Cent    Angle  of  Grade  Cent    Angle  of  Grade 

of     , '^ ^  of     , « 

Grade      Deg.        Min.  Grade      Deg.        Mln. 


75 

36 

52 

SO 

38 

40 

85 

40 

•>.?. 

90 

41 

59 

95 

43 

^'> 

100 

45 

0 

40 
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Plan  view  of  new  11  3-ton  Commerce  truck,   internal-gear  driven 

Commerce    IrTonner  Is  Equipped 
with  Pneumatic  Tires 


• "' "i ' '""" ' """ ' ' """""" ' '"  Steel  Products  Co.     These  are  made  of 

COMMERCE  SPECIFICATIONS  silico  manganese  and  are  bronze  bushed 

...  The  front  springs  are  36  by  2'/4   m.  and 

S^r""-  '""'^ v;  •  ■;;  ■:::::::::,;^  the  rear  50  by  3  m. 

Wheelbase.   in 12G  Cooling  is  taken  care  of  by  a  vertical 

Tires,    front    36x6  finned  tube  radiator,  made  by  the  Long 

rear    36x6  Mfg.  Co.     The  radiator  case  is  cast  iron 

Bore,  in 3%  ■  and   removable.     A   thermo-syphon   sys- 

Stroke,   in 5  tem    is    used    for    water    circulation.     A 

N.  A.  C.  C.  lip 22.5  Zenith  carbureter  is  used  and  fuel  is  fed 

Speed,  r.p.m 2200  j^y  vacuum  from  a  tank  under  the  seat. 

"'•P'^ Ignition  is  taken  care  of  by  a   single 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear .  .7  to  1  ^igh-tension     Eisemann     magneto     with 

^'"^'  "^"^^ ^"'-  ^^'"'  fixed  spark  control.     Starting  and  light- 


ing are  taken  care  of  by  a  Bijur  6-volt 
generator  and  Willard  80-amp.-hr.  bat- 
tery respectively. 

The  cone  clutch,  made  by  the  Detroit 
Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  is  14  in.  in  diameter. 
A  2-ton  type  of  transmission  is  used. 
The  pitch  is  6-8  and  the  gears  have  a 
yg-in.  face.  The  shafts  are  mounted  on 
ball  bearings  throughout.  There  is  a 
lubricating  cup  for  the  thrust  bearings. 

A  Detroit  flexible  pressed  steel  frame 
is  used.  The  service  brakes  are  external 
contracting  on  the  rear  wheel  drums. 
The  diameter  is  1.5  in.  and  the  face  2% 
in.  The  emergency  brakes  are  internal 
expanding  with  a  diameter  of  14 Vi  in. 
and  a  face  of  2^4  in. 

Bimel  wood  wheels  with  square  spokes 
are  standard  equipment.  The  Jacox 
steering  gear  is  of  the  worm  and  split 
nut  type  and  with  an  18-in.  steering 
wheel.  The  equipment  includes  a  wind- 
shield, horn,  tools,  bumper,  two  electric 
headlights  with  dimmer  lamps,  tail-light, 
front  fender,  starter,  aluminum  bound 
and  linoleum  covered  running  boards  and 
a  driver's  seat.  The  chassis  paint  and 
stripes  are  included  in  standard  equip- 
ment. 

The  Commerce  company  furnishes,  if 
ordered  from  the  factory  with  the  chas- 
sis, three  types  of  Highland  bodies,  the 
open  express,  or  an  express  canopy  top 
or  a  stake  body.  The  prices  of  these 
bodies  are  extra  with  chassis,  the  open 
express  body  listing  for  $65,  the  express 
canopy  top  body  at  $130,  and  the  stake 
body  at  $155.  Cab  tops  are  supplied  as 
extra. 


IN  keeping  with  the  development  of 
pneumatic  cord  tires  for  motor  truck 
use,  the  Commerce  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit, is  now  equipping  its  1-ton  model 
with  36  by  6-in.  pneumatics  all  around. 
The  increased  cushioning  effect  of  the 
pneumatic  tires  has  enabled  the  company 
to  increase  the  rated  capacity  of  this 
model  from  1  to  1%  tons  with  a  Ve-ton 
overload  capacity.  The  1%-tonner,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  identically  the  same 
as  the  1-ton  model.  The  model  E  1-ton 
chassis  with  solid  tires  lists  at  $1,500. 
This  same  chassis,  with  35  by  5-in.  pneu- 
matic cord  tires,  lists  at  $1,625,  and  with 
36  by  6-in.  pneumatic  cord  tires,  enabling 
a  l^^-ton  capacity,  the  list  price  is  $1,895. 
The  1%-tonner  is  known  as  Model  EP, 
and  differs  from  its  predecessors  only  in 
the  equipment  of  Eisemann  ignition  in- 
stead of  Splitdorf  and  the  dropping  of 
the  use  of  a  governor. 

The  Continental  Red  Seal  four-cylinder 
engine  has  a  three-bearing  crankshaft 
and  is  mounted  under  the  hood.  The 
cylinders  are  cast  in  block  and  the  valves 
are  placed  at  the  left.  The  engine  is  a 
unit  with  the  Detroit  gearset,  the  power 
being  transmitted  by  a  tubular  propeller 
shaft  of  nickel  steel,  which  is  connected 
with  two  Spicer  universal  joints  to  the 
Torbensen  internal  gear-driven  rear  axle. 
The  load  is  carried  entirely  upon  an 
I-beam  axle,  the  power  being  transmitted 
through  live  .shafts.  The  axle  is  fitted 
with  Timken  bearings.  Both  the  propul- 
sion and  torque  are  taken  through  the 
half-elliptic  springs  made  by  the  Detroit 


Rowe  3-Ton  Model  Has  8-Cylinder  Engine 
and  Giant  Pneumatic  Tires 

PERHAPS    the    most    conspicuous    ex- 
s.\^Jy\  iL,  oi  j:>>-.iri>^«iiw.vo  ample  of  the  tendency  toward  the  use 

Capacity     tons  ." 3       °^     pneumatic     tires     on     trucks     is     the 

Price   ..." J4,500      new     3-ton     Rowe,     announced     at     the 

Wheelbase.^  in .^.^.170       j^g^     york      truck      show.       This      new 

rear   ......................... ..AiyiS)      model  is  equipped  with  38  by  7  in.  tires 

Bore.   in.    3^      on  the  front  and  42  by  9  in.  on  the  rear. 

N.™A.^C.'"c.  hp'.V. ■.'.■.■'.'.■.'■.■.■.'.■.■. '.'.v. '.'.'. '.■.33".84  It  is  designed  to  run  30  m.p.h.  with  a  full 

Speed,    r.p.m — —  3-ton  load.     With  this  in  mind  the  Rowe 

Gear  raUo^in  high  gear! !  i !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! :  i  1  ;=I  engineers   have   installed   an  eight-cylin- 

Final  drive   Top  worm  der  Herschell-Spillman   o'i    by  5  in.  en- 

.  ,  gine  with  an  S.  A.  E.. horsepower  of  3.'3.84. 


New   11'2-ton   Commerce  truck   equipped   with   pneumatic   tires 
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Rear   construction    of   Columbia    1-tonne 


Though  worm-driven,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious 3-ton  model,  the  new  product  dif- 
fers in  a  number  of  respects  from  its  pre- 
decessor. Cast  steel  wheels  are  mounted 
on  the  rear  instead  of  wood,  as  in  the 
earlier  3-ton  model.  These  wheels  are 
made  by  the  Rowe  company.  A  Mayo 
<;ellular  radiator  is  used  instead  of  a  Fed- 
ders  sheet  case  type.  Westinghouse 
starting  and  lighting  with  Atwater-Kent 
distributor  have  been  added.  The  earlier 
model  used  Bosch  ignition  and  had  no 
electric  lighting  and  starting  equipment. 
The  double-jet  Zenith  carbureter  is  fed 
by  vacuum  instead  of  by  gravity. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  new  model 
employs  a  unit  power  plant,  consisting 
of  the  engine;  a  B.own-Lipe  selective 
gearset  and  clutch  of  the  multiple-disk- 
in-oil  type;  a  tubular  shaft  and  a  Sheldon 
top  worm-driven  rear  axle. 

Cooling  is  effected  through  the  use  of  a 
cellular  radiator  mounted  on  springs  and 
protected  with  a  guard.  The  radiator 
<:ase  is  of  sheet  brass.  A  centrifugal 
pump  takes  care  of  the  water  circulation. 
The  Westinghouse  starting  and  lighting 
system  together  with  the  Atwater-Kent 
distributor  and  Willard  6-volt  battery 
takes  care  of  the  ignition,  etc.  The  spark 
control  is  automatic. 

The  engine  is  lubricated  by  pressure, 
the  oil  being  fed  by  pump  to  the  bearings 


and  cylinders  and  through  the  drilled 
crankshaft  to  the  crs^k-pins.  The  clutch 
facing  material  is  Raybestos.  The  front 
wheels  are  made  by  the  Hoopes  Bros.  & 
Darlington  Co.  The  propulsion  is  taken 
through  radius  rods.  A  Ross  worm  and 
nut  steering  gear  is  used. 


Steering  is  on  the  left  and  brake  levers 
and  gearshift  in  the  center.  The  equip- 
ment includes  two  side  Adlake  oil  lamps, 
two  Brown  electric  headlights  and  a  rear 
electric  light,  bumper,  cab  and  driver's 
seat,  horn,  short  runningboard  and 
fenders. 


Columbia  Adds  1-Ton  Model  with  Gearset 
in  Unit  Powerplant 


COLUMBIA    SPKCIFIC.\TIONS 

Capacity,    tons    1 

Price     $1,750 

Wheelbase.    in 126 

Tires,    front    34  x  3y2 

rear    34  x  4 

Bore,   in 3% 

Stroke,    in 5 

N.    A.    C.    C.   hp 22.5 

Speed,   r.p.m 

m.p.h IS 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear 7.25  to  1 

Final    drive     Int.  gear 


THE  Columbia  Motor  Truck  &  Trailer 
Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  added  a  1-ton 
truck  model  to  its  line,  which  now  con- 
sists of  three  sizes,  the  new  model  and 
the  2-  and  fi-ton  types.  The  1-tonner, 
like  its  two  predecessors,  is  an  assembled 
product.  The  new  model  is  internal-gear- 


New   Rowe  3-tonner   equipped   with    Giant   pneumatic   tires   and   cast-steel   wheels 


driven  as  before,  and  differs  only  in  the 
gearset  location.  The  gearset  is  a  unit 
with  the  engine  instead  of  being  placed 
amidships  as  before.  The  tire  sizes  are 
smaller,  as  is  the  engine.  Pneumatic  tire 
equipment  may  be  had  at  an  extra  cost. 
Delco  lighting  and  Willard  battery 
equipment  are  extra. 

The  four-cylinder  Continental  engine 
has  block-cast  cylinders  with  valves  at 
the  left.  The  crankshaft  is  carried  on 
three  bearings.  The  new  model  employs 
a  unit  power  plant,  consisting  of  the 
engine;  a  Covert  three-speed  selective 
gearset ;  a  Borg  &  Beck  dry-plate  clutch ; 
a  tubular  propeller  shaft  with  two  Spicer 
universal  joints,  and  a  Russel  internal- 
gear  rear  axle.  A  Shuler  front  axle  is 
used. 

Lubrication  is  by  a  circulating  splash 
system.  Cooling  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  finned-tube  radiator, 
mounted  on  springs  and  made  by  the 
Long  company.  The  radiator  case  with 
fins  is  of  cast-iron  and  removable.  A 
centrifugal  pump  is  used  for  water  cir- 
culation. The  Shakespeare  carbureter  is 
gravity  fed  from  a  tank  under  the  seat. 
The  Pierce  centrifugal  governor  is 
driven  from  the  engine. 

Ignition  is  by  means  of  a  Splitdorf 
single  high-tension  magneto  with  hand 
spark  control.  The  torque  and  propul- 
sion are  both  taken  through  the  rear 
springs  on  the  Hotchkiss  principle.  The 
half-elliptic  springs  are  made  by  the  Per- 
fection Spring  Co. 

Though  solid  tire  equipment  all  around 
is  standard,  the  new  model  may  be  fitted 
with  pneumatics  at  extra  charge.  Using 
solids,  the  tire  sizes  respectively  on  the 
front  and  rear  are  34  by  SVz  and  34  by  4, 
and  with  pneumatics  they  are  3.5  by  5  on 
the  front  and  36  by  6  on  the  rear.  Hayes 
wood  wheels  with  square  spokes  are  used. 
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New  Hilliard  Heavy  Duty  Clutch  for  Small  Truck  Engine 

Tillotson  Carbureter  for  Fords— Imperial  Air  Com- 
pressor—B  &  D  Drill— NuPep  Piston  Ring  Expander 


ANEW  design  of  heavy  duty  clutch  for 
use  on  trucks  and  tractors  has  re- 
cently been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Hilliard  Clutch  &  Machinery  Co.,  Elniira, 
N.  Y.  This  firm  has  been  manufacturing 
friction  clutches  for  trucks,  tractors  and 
stationary  power  transmission  purposes 
for  the  past  12  years.  Its  truck  clutches 
in  the  past  have  been  of  the  larger  size 
only,  having  a  rating  of  75  hp.  and  over 
at  1000  r.p.m.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
heavy  duty  type  clutches  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  engines  of  smaller  ratings 
the  firm  has  now  developed  its  types  X 
and  XU  clutches.  Type  X  is  designed 
for  3'/2-  to  7-ton  trucks  with  amidship 
mounting.  The  other  type  is  for  unit 
power  plants. 

These  clutches  are  of  the  dry-disc  type, 
and  comprise  two  driven  discs  and  one 
central  driving  disc,  not  counting  the 
presser  plate  and  the  flywheel  web, 
which  also  serve  as  friction  surfaces. 
The  friction  discs  are  compressed  by 
means  of  three  levers,  which  are  con- 
nected to  a  compensator  ring  surround- 
ing a  sleeve  on  the  clutch  shaft.  These 
levers  bear  against  rollers,  supported  by 
lugs  on  the  presser  ring,  and  their  outer 
end  takes  purchase  against  a  set-screw 
in  the  housing.  These  set-screws  serve 
the  purpose  of  adjustment. 

Tlie  special  feature  of  the  clutch  is  the 
compensating  ring  to  which  the  lever 
arms  are  attached.  This  has  a  spherical 
surface  which  co-acts  with  a  similar  sur- 
face on  a  flange  on  the  sleeve  on  which 
the  shifting  collar  is  mounted.  Owing 
to  the  use  of  this  compensating  ring,  if 
the  different  adjusting  set-screws  should 
be  unequally  adjusted,  or  if  there  should 
be  unequal  wear  on  the  discs,  this  will 
not  affect  the  perfect  operation  of  the 
clutch,  as  the  compensator  ring  will  so 
adjust  itself  that  the  pressure  will  be 
uniform  at  all  points  of  the  clutch.  The 
clutch  shaft  is  provided  with  a  pilot  ex- 
tension, which,  by  means  of  ball  bear- 
ings, can  be  mounted  inside  of  the  fly- 
wheel.    The    shifter    collar    is    provided 


with  radially  extending  pins  or  plungers, 
adapted  to  engage  with  a  forked  lever. 
The  rear  end  of  the  shifter  collar  is 
flanged  outward,  and  is  adopted  to  make 
contact  with  a  disc  on  the  clutch  shaft, 
provided  with  a  friction  facing,  which 
serves  as  a  clutch  brake.  While  the  com- 
pensator ring  tends  to  automatically 
equalize  the  pressure  on  the  friction 
discs,  it  is  recommended  to  always  keep 
the    adjusting   screws   equally    adjusted. 

The  matter  of  lubrication  of  the  clutch 
has   been   fully    att^ded   to.      A   grease 

cup  is  provided  for  The  trun-         , _ 

nion  bearings,  and  there  is  a        i  | 

small  oil  cup  on  the  shifter  i  -  ' 
sleeve.  In  order  to  insure  ]  ] 
proper  lubrication  of  the  pilot 
ball  bearings,  a  small  amount 
of  oil  is  injected  through  a 
plugged  filler  opening  in  the 
housing  of  the  clutch. 

These  clutches  can  also  be 
operated  with  an  oil  bath,  in 
which  case  from  1  pint  to  1 
quart  of  medium  machine  oil 
is    poured    into    the   housing. 


Tillotson  Ford 
Carbureter 


trucks,  which  requires  only  the  use  of 
a  bicycle  wrench  and  a  screw-driver  to 
install.  It  is  known  as  the  Tillotson 
Type  4.  There  is  only  one  adjustment, 
and  that  is  the  gasoline  adjustment.  The 
air  is  taken  into  the  carbureter  at  one 
point  only,  direct  from  around  the  ex- 
haust manifold.  It  passes  through  the 
air  horn  unobstructed  until  it  reaches  the 
automatic  air  valve.  This  valve  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  wedge,  along  the  two  sides 
of  which  are  attached  flexible  reeds. 
These  reeds,   of  elastic   metal,   converge- 


THE     Tillotson     Mfg.     Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  brought 
out    a    carbureter    for    Ford 


Hilliard   Clutch    Assembly 


Hilliard   XU   Clutch 
Designed  for  Amid- 
ship   IVlounting 


Type  X  Hilliard  Clutch 
for  Unit   Power  Plants 


to   the   point   where   is   located   the   low- 
speed  or  primary  nozzle,  which  is  fitted 
with  the  only  controllable  adjustment  to 
be   found    on    the    instrument.     The    air 
thus  restricted  reaches  a  high  velocity  at 
the    primary    nozzle,    drawing 
out  and   breaking  up  the  fuel 
into    a   homogeneous   mixture. 
As  the  throttle  is  advanced 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  air 
is   required,   this   nozzle   auto- 
matically    increases    the    fuel 
supply    to    the    inrushing    cur- 
*       rents  until  it  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum capacity  at  a  car  speed  of  from  15 
to  20  m.p.h. 

Then  the  secondary  nozzle,  located 
farther  back  in  the  valve,  is  affected  and 
.jegins  to  deliver  an  auxiliary  supply  of 
fuel.  Throughout  the  entire  range  the 
reods  open  and  close  automatically,  main- 
taining the  highest  partial  vacuum  at 
all  speeds. 

The  heating  arrangement  warms  the 
incoming  air  thoroughly.  This  type  of 
carbureter  sells  for  $15,  f.o.b.  Toledo. 
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Tillotson    Ford    Carbureter 

Imperial  Air  Compressor 

TIIK  Ingersull-Kand  Co.,  New  York 
City,  has  placed  on  the  market  the 
Imperial  small  air  compressor,  in  four 
sizes,  the  capacities  running-  from  3  to 
45  cu.  ft.  per  minute  at  pressures  to  100 
lb.  per  square  inch.  These  small  com- 
pressors, however,  can  be  used  for  pres- 
sure requirements  up  to  200  lb.  per 
square  inch,  the  horsepower  needed 
being,  of  course,  slightly  increased. 

They  are  single-acting  machines  of  the 
vertical  type  built  for  belt  drive.  Where 
driven  from  line  shaft,  tight  and  loose 
pulleys  are  supplied ;  where  the  use  of  an 
independent  engine  is  planned  they  are 
ordinarily  furnished  as  a  unit  complete 
with  the  engine,  endless  belt  and  short 
drive  attachment.  In  the  latter  case  a 
hardwood  base  plate  is  included  with  the 
standard  equipments. 

The  smallest  size  is  built  with  ribbed 
cylinder  for  air  cooling  where  the  serv- 
ii-i'  is  intermittent  and  with  water-cooled 
c.Nlinder  of  the  reservoir  type  for  con- 
tinuous operation.  Larger  machines  are 
water-cooled  only,  employing  the  reser- 
voir jacket  system,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  largest  size,  a  closed  jacket 
for  connection  to  the  pressure  system  is 
optional.  The  manufacturer  states  that 
a  single  filling  of  the  water  space  will 
suffice  for  a  10-hr.  day's  run. 

In    general    design    the    Imperial    com- 


pressors resemble  internal  combustion 
engine  design.  There  is  the  same  drop 
forged  crankshaft  and  connecting  rod, 
the  die  cast  renewable  bearings  and  the 
automatic  splash  lubrication  system. 

B  &  D  Electric  Drill 

THE  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  Balti- 
more, is  producing  a  Vs-in.  port- 
able electric  drill  equipped  with  a  %  hp. 
motor.  Its  full  load  current  consumj)- 
tion  is  about  700  watts  and  the  no  load 
speed  (iOO  r.p.m.  The  housing  is  of  alum- 
inum alloy,  completely  enclosing  the 
motor  and  gears,  and  the  total  weight  of 
the  machine  is  21  Vi   lb. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  this 
drill  is  its  method  of  control,  the  pistol 
grip  and  trigger  switch,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  handle  it  like  an  automatic 
pistol;  one  pull  on  the  trigger  turns  the 
current  on  and  the  next  pull  turns  it  off. 
This  arrangement  enables  the  operator 
Lo  control  the  drill  practically  auto- 
matically, without  having  to  change  the 
position  of  his  hands  in  order  to  manipu- 
late the  switch.  An  indicator  is  provided 
showing  when  the  switch  is  on  and  when 
it  is  off. 

The  electric  motor  is  series  compen- 
sated wound-interpolar  type,  and  uses  di- 
rect current  or  25-,  40-  or  60-cycle  alter- 
nating current,  and  will  operate  from 
any  two  wires  of  a  three-phase  cii-cuit. 
The  motor  is  air-cooled  by  means  of  a 
centrifugal  fan  mounted  on  the  armature 
shaft,  which  draws  air  in  at  one  end  of 


NuPep    Piston    Ring    Expander 


the  motor  and  expels  it  at  the  other  end. 

The  gears  are  cut  from  high  carbon 
steel,  mounted  on  ground  shafts,  and 
operate  in  grease  in  a  separate  grease- 
tight  compartment.  The  drill  spindle 
runs  in  a  long  bronze  bushing  against  a 
ball  thrust  bearing. 

The  commutator  end  cover  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  armature  shaft  bear- 
ing, and  is,  therefore,  easily  removable 
for  inspection  and  adjustment  of  bru.shes. 
This  also  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
armature  shaft  binding  in  bearing  in  case 
the  end  cover  is  accidentally  distorted  by 
<lropping  the  drill  or  by  exerting  excess 
[iressure  on  the  feed  screw. 

The  drill  is  complete  with  interchange- 
able space  handle  and  breast  plate,  No.  1 
Cushman  chuck  for  straight  shank  drills, 
15  ft.  of  duplex  electric  cable,  separable 
attachment  plug,  and  detachable  side 
handle. 

This  machine,  for  110-volt  current, 
sells  for  $92;  for  220-  or  32-volt  current 
the  price  is  $95. 


NuPep  Piston  Ring 
Expander 

A  DEVICE  that  expands  piston  rings 
from  the  inside  so  that  the  entire  cir- 
cumference presses  with  equal  force 
against  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  is  being 
produced  by  the  NuPep  Mfg.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. The  NuPep  piston  ring  expander 
is  claimed  to  cure  compression  troubles 
and  to  prevent  a  large  part  of  the  car- 
bon deposit  and  fouling  of  plugs. 

This  device  is  made  of  specially  tem- 
pered spring  steel,  which  is  slipped  into 
the  groove  under  the  piston  ring.  The 
spring,  being  made  of  steel,  is  not  af- 
fected by  heat  and  all  piston  rings  are 
made  so  thick  that  they  would  not  wear 
through  during  the  life  of  the  engine. 
.Vnother  feature  of  the  device  is  that  it 
will  expand  the  rings  enough  to  take  up 
the  wear  in  a  badly  scored  cylinder.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  e.xpander  will  cause 
the  rings  to  wear  into  the  scores  and  fit 
tighter  than  a  new  ring  could  be  made 
to  fit.  The  cost  of  the  device  is  $2  for 
a  set  of  twelve  and  $3  for  a  set  of 
eighteen.  The  expanders  are  made  to  fit 
all  rin.g  sizes. 
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Imperial    Air    Compressor 


B    &    D    Electric    Drill 
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The  Big  8  in  Truck  Maintenance 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

The  remedy  is  drive  slowly  with  as 
light  a  load  as  possible  and  to  attend 
to  cuts  as  soon  as  possible.  A  rough 
tire  surface  causes  momentary  over- 
loads, and  the  effect  is  greatly  in- 
•creased  if  the  speed  be  high  or  the 
load  be  great. 

Locking  the  brakes  or  skidding  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  quickest  ways  in  which  to  de- 
stroy a  truck  tire.  Often  skidding  re- 
sults from  improperly  adjusted  brakes, 
causing  one  of  the  brakes  to  lock  or 
bind  at  regular  intervals  in  the  revo- 
lution. The  remedy  is  to  have  the 
brakes  adjusted  and  never  to  lock  the 
"wheels,  for  by  locking  the  wheels  a 
less  braking  effort  is  applied  to  the 
truck  and  the  tread  is  quickly  torn. 

As  is  the  case  with  pneumatic  tires, 
solid  tires  will  wear  out  quickly  if  the 
■wheels  are  run  out  of  alignment.  True 
rolling  motion  is  then  impossible  and 
the  tread  of  the  tire  is  quickly  ground 
awUy  by  the  surface  of  the  road.  For 
this  reason  the  wheels  should  be  lined 
up  from  time  to  time,  and  if  misalign- 
ment is  present,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  correct  it. 

The  following  schedule  of  loads  has 
heen  found  to  give  satisfactory  results 
by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. : 

Schedule  of  Truck  Tire  Loads 


Size, 

Single  Tread, 

Dual  Tr 

In. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

3 

950 

2,500 

3% 

1,37B 

3,500 

4 

1,750 

5,000 

5 

2,000 

6,000 

6 

3,000 

8,000 

7 

4,000 

10,000 

These  loads  can  only  be  determined 
by  placing  the  trucks  on  scales  and 
■weighing  the  load  that  each  wheel  is 
carrying.  It  may  thus  be  found  that 
■while  the  truck  itself  is  not  overloaded, 
the  load  may  be  so  situated  that  one 
pair  of  the  wheels  is  carrying  more 
than  its  burden.  And  if  this  is  done 
consistently,  the  tires  will  soon  break 


down,  even  though  proof  is  present 
that  the  total  loads  carried  were  not 
excessive. 

A  table  of  proper  air  pressures  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  This  table  in- 
cludes the  minimum  pressures  at 
which  certain  loads  can  be  carried  on 
the  various  sizes  of  tires.  For  in- 
stance, a  3-in.  fabric  tire  inflated  to 
40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  can  carry  a  load  of 
335  lb.  on  each  wheel,  while  a  3V2-in. 
tire  inflated  at  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  can 
carry  410  lb.  on  each  wheel. 

TRUCKS  FOR  CATTLE  STEALING 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  May  9— Pro- 
gressive thieves  from  Chicago  and  other 
metropolitan  cities  are  utilizing  motor 
trucks  to  steal  live  stock.  John  Senesac 
of  near  Manteno  lost  a  steer  valued  at 
.$175.  Tracks  indicated  that  a  truck  had 
been  utilized  for  the  depredation.  Simi- 
lar thefts  have  been  reported  to  Sheriff 
Riley  of  Kankakee  County  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  this  theory  is  correct.  It 
now  becomes  necessary,  apparently,  to 
organize  anti-cow  thief  associations. 

LONG  ISLAND  MOTOR  EXPRESS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  8— A  large 
number  of  motor  trucks  will  be  operated 
in  daily  express  service  from  all  points  on 
Long  Island  to  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
City.  The  company  operating  the  trucks 
is  the  Long  Island  Rural  Motor  Express 
Co.,  with  J.  Kent  Warden  as  president 
and  general  manager.  The  company  will 
have  its  executive  offices  at  1845  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  with  a  large  re- 
ceiving station  at  Greenwich  Avenue  and 
West  Twelfth  Street,  also  a  central  ware- 
house station  in  Long  Island  City.  It 
has  already  established  receiving  stations 
at  all  places  on  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  Long  Island  and  at  points  along 
the  center  line. 

]    OVERLAND  HAULS  IN  CANADA 

TORONTO,  ONT.,  CANADA,  May 
9 — The  Automotive  Transports,  Ltd., 
started  an  inter-city  service  with  trucks 
last  summer  in  rather  a  quiet  way  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  test  soon 
jumped  to  successful  proportions  and  it 
was  not  long  before  several  large  manu- 


Inflation  Press. 

Cord 

Fabric 

Lb. 

Per  Sq.  In 

27 

30 

32 

35 

36 

40 

41 

45 

45 

50 

60 

55 

54 

60 

59 

65 

63 

70 

€8 

75 

72 

80 

77 

85 

81 

90 

86 

95 

90 

100 

Maximum  Weights  Per  Tire 

Tire  Section 

3  In.   31/2  In.   4  In.   4y2  In.  5  In. 

Lb.     Lb.     Lb.     Lb.  Lb. 
250 

290    360 
335    410     500 
375    460     560     675 

415    -515     625     750  875 

460    565     690     825  960 

500    615     750     900  1050 

670     815     975  1135 

720     875    1050  1225 

940    1125  1310 

1000    1200  1400 

1275  1485 

1350  1570 
1660 


5y2   In. 
Lb. 


6  In. 
Lb. 


1000 

1140 

1100 

1125 

1200 

1370 

1300 

1480 

1400 

1595 

1500 

1710 

1600 

1825 

1700 

1940 

1800 

2050 

1900 

2165 

2000 

2280 

facturers  and  distributing  companies 
signed  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  prod- 
ucts regularly  between  the  two  cities. 
The  trucks  make  trips  on  scheduled  time 
every    day   and,    although    the    delivery 

company    has     fern^jnal — nrrhnuriiiT    [ji 

both  Hamilton  and  Toionto,  one  of  the 
big  advantages  in  the  truck  service  is 
that  goods  are  transported  from  the  door  : 
of  the  consigner  to  the  address  of  de- 
livery. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  I 
service  has  not  been  interrupted  one  day 
during  the  past  winter  on  account  of 
the  weather. 
An  interesting  dpt.ajl  is  tlmt  tViP  po])}-  i 

gany  has  a  hlankpt  insiirnn>.p  pnli]^ 
under  which  all  goods  handled  bv  t>|g 
company  are  insured  ag-ainst  t.Vipft;,  fi^-g 

and  damage  bv  thp  plempntg  nr  pnlligiQn 

The  1-,  3-  and  5-ton  trucks  used  are 
loaded  to  capacity  on  every  trip,  both 
going  and  coming,  and  the  loads  are  pro- 
tected by  large  tarpaulins.  The  vehicles 
are  painted  a  brilliant  red,  and  they 
have  become  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
Hamilton-Toronto  concrete  highway. 

The  company  intends  to  extend  the 
routings  of  its  service  beyond  Hamilton! 
to  various  centers  of  western  Ontario' 
and  also  to  Buffalo,  making  it  the  firsti 
international  motor  freight  service  on- 
this  continent. 

v 

CANADIAN  TRUCKING  COMPANIES 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  CAN.,  May  7— 
Realizing  the  enormous  wastage  in  farm 
produce  between  the  farmer  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  which  is  caused  by  the 
high  cost  of  railroad  hauling,  R.  D. 
Harper,  of  the  road  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Manitoba;  A.  R. 
Boivin  and  P.  W.  MacKenzie,  have 
formed  Rural  Motor  Transports.  Ltd.^ 
which  will  utilize  the  highways  with  a 
view  to  bringing  farm  produce  into  Win- 
nipeg more  quickly  by  motor  truck. 

Rural  Motor  Transports,  Ltd.,  wilH 
operate  lines  of  motor  trucks,  on  sched-| 
ule,  over  the  highways  leading  out  of  ' 
Winnipeg.  There  is  a  demand  for  this 
type  of  transportation  in  western  Can-  I 
ada,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Rural  Motor  Transports  is  but  show- 1 
ing  the  way  to  a  large  number  of  sirni-/ 
lar  lines  in  other  western  cities. 

The  plan  has  been  tried  out  in  Van 
couver,  B.   C,  operating  up  the   Eraser 
Valley,  and  has  proven  a  great  success. 
In   ,^oronto  .^here^  are    sp^r^^l^  highway 
transport  companies,  the  largest  of  which 
is     the     Aut'ornotiye__Transport3.    Xtd., 
which    operates    twenty    Sterling   trucki 
over   the    highways    of   central    Ontario, 
Rural  Motor  Transports  has  standardizei 
Sterling  truck  equipment  and  has  placei 
its  initial  order  for  two  2% -ton  Sterlini 
trucks,  which  will  go  in  service   on  the 
Portage  highway,  along  which  farmers, 
dairymen  and  truck  gardeners  have  long 
suffered  for  want  of  proper  transports 
tion  facilities. 

MAIL  TRUCKS   FOR  PERSIA 

NE-^   YORK,   May   12— The   Persian 
Government  will  motorize  practically  the  ■ 
whole  of  its  mail  service.     For  this  pur- 
pose an  order  has  been  placed  with  th« 
Fiat  Co.  for  fifty  motor  mail  trucks. 
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A  SMOOTH 
RUNNING 

MOTOR 

is   essential    for   the    1919   Truck. 

Many  things  enter  into  the  ac- 
complishment of  this,  but  all 
efforts  will  be  fruitless  unless  the 
crankshaft  is  of  proper  design 
and  quality. 

Wynian-(iordon  Crankshafts  are 
properly  designed  and  their  qual- 
ity insures  the  minimum  of  wear 
on  pins  and  bearings. 

Our  Engineering  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Departments  are  at  your 
service. 

WYMAN.GORDON  COMPANY 

"The  Crankshaft  Makers" 

Worcester,  Mass.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Autocar  Motor  Truck 

Is  Now  Built  With 
Two  Lengths  of  Wheelbase 


97-inch  Wheelbase 

Chassis  $2050 
For  bodies  up  to  10  feet 


120-inch  Wheelbase 

Chassis  $2150 
For  bodies  up  to  12  feet 


THE  motor  under  the  seat  means  the  shortest  possible 
wheelbase. 
This  short  wheelbase  means  ease  of  operation    in    con- 
gested traffic  and  narrow  quarters 
— light  over-all  weight 

— balanced  distribution  of  load  and   equalization 
of  strain. 
The  patented  Autocar  double  reduction  gear  drive  is  used 
in  all  Autocar  motor  trucks. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa,     "'fsl;?'^"' 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 

New  York         Boston  Philadelphia      Chicago  Pittsburgh         San  Francisco 

Brooklyn  Providence        Allentown  St.  Louis  Baltimore  San  Diego 

Bronx  Worcester         Wilmington      Atlantic  City    Washington      Sacramento 

Newark  New  Haven  Los  Angeles     Fresno 

Represented  by   these  Factory  Branches,  ivith  Dealers  in   other   cities 


Autocar 
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Trucks  Make  Possible  Direct  Deliveries 
of  Cooked  Delicatessen  Products 

Also  Result  in  Business  Increase  Due  to  Big  Expansion  of 
Delivery  Area — Novel  Types  of  Ice-Box  Bodies  Devised 


GREATER  profits  resulting  from  a 
greater  volume  of  business  done  have 
been  secured  by  the  Otto  Stahl  Co.,  dis- 
tributer of  cooked  products  such  as  hams, 
sausages,  etc.,  through  the  use  of  a 
fleet  of  twenty-five  trucks.  This  greater 
business  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
greater  delivery  area  in  which  the  trucks 
can  give  a  quick  and  reliable  service. 
The  Stahl  company  maintains  its  manu- 
facturing plant  in  New  York  City  and 
several  years  ago  secured  most  of  its 
business  in  New  York  City,  deliveries 
being  made  by  horse  wagons.  Now,  by 
means  of  its  trucks,  its  deliveries  cover 
the  entire   state   of   New   Jeresy  as   far 


south  as  Trenton,  Long  Island  as  far 
east  as  the  Moriches  and  Port  Jefferson, 
approximately  60  miles  away,  and  towns 
in  Connecticut  as  far  away  as  Stamford, 
30  miles  from  the  plant  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Fleet  Make-Up 

The  fleet  used  to  make  deliveries  in 
that  large  area  consists  of  eight  %  and 
two  2-ton  Whites;  one  V^-ton  Studebaker, 
one  3%-ton  Federal;  three  1-ton  and  one 
114-ton  G.  V.  electrics;  one  i/^-ton  G.  M. 
C.  electric;  one  1-ton  Hudford;  five  800- 
Ib.  Fords,  and  two  Ford  runabouts. 
Most   of   the    gasoline    trucks    are    used 


One  of  the  'a-ton    Whites    used    on    the    loiiqer    city    runs.      It   is  shown   be 

ng  loaded  over 

the   sidewalk    a    short    distance    away    from    the    Stahl    company's    plan 

.     Small    four- 

wheeled    hand    trucks    are    employed    to   carry   the    boxes   and    crates    f 

rom    the    plant 

to   the   truck   tailgate 

for  the  long  delivery  trips  and  the  elec- 
trics for  New  York  City  only.  The  com- 
pany also  uses  horse  and  wagon  delivery 
for  customers  near  the  factory  and  for 
collecting  the  raw  products  from  the 
refrigerator  cars,  etc.,  during  the  day 
when  the  trucks  are  out  on  their  de- 
livei'ies. 

On  account  of  the  wide  territory 
covered,  together  with  the  large  number 
of  towns  visited  on  each  route,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  order  to  make  the  delivery 
of  its  meat  products  a  success,  the  com- 
pany had  to  insall  a  large  fleet  of  trucks, 
which  could  make  quick  deliveries  direct 
from  the  factory.  The  use  of  railroad 
service  through  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  was  impracticable,  because  of  the 
time  and  trouble  in  delivering  from  the 
railroad  stations,  either  by  truck  or  by 
some  other  means  of  conveyance.  The 
great  number  of  stops  and  starts  re- 
quired per  trip  in  New  York  City  terri- 
tory necessitated  the  use  of  electrics. 
The  two  Ford  runabouts  are  used  as 
service  cars. 

Special    Bodies    Employed 

The  fact  that  sausages  and  some  of 
the  other  meat  products  delivered  by 
the  Stahl  company  are  perishable  made 
it  necessary  to  evolve  several  special 
types  of  bodies.  All  of  them  are  of  the 
panel  type,  but  differ  otherwise  in  the 
method  of  storing  the  loads  inside.  In 
all,  there  are  four  different  types  of 
body  layouts  used  in  the  Stahl  truck 
fleet,  each  satisfactorily  serving  its  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  food  products 
from  du.st  and  heat  and  saving  the  driver 
as  large  a  number  of  steps  as  possible 
on  his  routes. 

The  main  feature  of  the  bodies  is  that 
there  are  two  entrances  to  each,  one  in 
the  rear  and  one  in  the  front,  in  back 
of  the  driver's  seat.  These  naturally 
save  the  driver  much  time  on  his  routes 
by  enabling  him  to  lift  his  orders  out 
quickly  without  the  delay  of  going  around 
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A  3j.ton  White  being  loaded  from  small  na 
the  Stahl  plant  to  the  truck  tailgate.  Th( 
provided  with   a  two-part  door  at  the  front 

to  the  back  door  and  searching  through 
to  the  front  for  the  particular  meat 
products.  All  the  driver  has  to  do  is  to 
swing  open  two  small  doors,  extending  up 
from  the  driver's  seat,  switch  on  the 
light,  and  take  out  any  of  the  food  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  within  his  reach.  On 
the  larger  trucks  the  entrance  to  the 
inside  of  the  body  at  the  front  is  by 
means  of  doors  on  the  sides  of  the  trucks, 
instead  of  in  the  front  behind  the  drivers' 
seats.  In  each  case,  the  side  door  is  large 
enough  to  enable  boxes  to  be  loaded 
through  it. 

Bodies  Electrically  Lighted 
Nearly  all  of  the  trucks  have  electric 
lights  on  the  inside  to  enable  easy  hand- 
ling of  the  loads  at  night  or  during 
dark  days.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
especially  on  the  large  trucks  with  doors 
on  the  side,  it  has  been  arranged  so  that 
the  electric  lights  will  automatically  go 
on  and  off  with  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  side  door.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  plunger  switch  placed  on  the 
hinge  door  jamb  so  that  in  closing  the 
door,  the  plunger  will  break  the  contact, 
and  in  opening,  will  close  the  circuit. 
One  of  the  IVa-ton  White  trucks  is 
equipped  with  a  large  ice  box  at  the 
rear,  and  the  opening  of  the  side  door 
at  the  front  also  turns  on  an  electric 
light  in  the  ice  box.  The  lights  in  the 
fronts  of  the  bodies  are  hung  from  the 
roofs  within  reach  of  the  driver. 
Bodies  Have  Ice  Boxes 
With  the  exception  of  one  special  body 
mounted  on  the  White  IVi-tonner,  and 
shown  on  page  7,  the  method  of  storing 
the  various  food  products  inside  of  the 
body  is  uniform.  All  food  that  is  chilled, 
such  as  hams  and  bacon,  and  will  last 
for  some  time  outside  of  an  ice  box,  is 
put  on  a  shelf  or  shelves  at  the  rear  of 
the  body.  These  shelves  extend  half  way 
forward  to  the  front  end  of  the  body. 
The  space  at  the  front  is  used  for  the 
perishable  foods  that  must  be  placed  in 
an  ice  box. 

These  ice  boxes  are  portable  and  are 


nd  trucks  moved  over  the  sidewalk  from 
■  truck  shown  has  no  side  doors  but  Is 
end  directly  in   back  of  the  driver's  seat 

made  of  wood.  Each  box  is  approxi- 
mately 2  feet  wide,  2  feet  high,  and  4  feet 
long  and  provided  with  a  hinged  cover. 
Each  box  is  lined  with  either  zinc  or 
tin  and  at  the  beginning  of  «ach  trip  is 
filled  with  chopped  ice  about  1  foot 
deep,  more  or  less,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  trip  and  the  time  the 
truck  will  be  out  on  it.  The  space  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  ice  and  the  cover 
of  the  box  is  utilized  to  carry  the  perish- 
able food  products,  principally  sausages 
and  bolognas. 

These  ice  boxes  are  not  built  per- 
manently into  the  truck  body  as  is  the 
case  in  the  special  ice  box  body  described 
directly  below,  but  are  set  down  on  the 
floor  of  the  open  part  of  the  truck  body 
ahead  of  the  three  rows  of  shelves  as 
shown   in   the    sketch   at   the   bottom   of 


this  page.  While  these  ice  boxes  are  port- 
able, they  are  generally  placed  directly 
on  the  floor  of  the  truck  body  so  that 
water  collecting  in  each  box  by  reason  of 
the  melting  of  the  chopped  ice  may  be 
drained  off  onto  the  ground.  This  is 
accomplished  by  providing  a  short  pipe, 
extending  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  by  inserting  the  end  of  this  pipe 
through  the  hole  in  the  truck  body  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  While  these  holes 
in  the  body  floor  are  situated  near  the 
front  end  of  the  truck  to  prevent  corro- 
sion of  the  vehicle's  rear  axle  and  springs 
by  a  constant  dripping  of  water,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  plan  is  a  solution 
of  the  problem,  inasmuch  as  the  water 
may  be  sprayed  back  onto  the  axle  and 
springs  by  the  action  of  the  wind  while 
the  truck  is  in  motion. 

Cooked  hams  and  pork  and  uncooked 
bacon  and  other  products  which  do  not 
spoil  when  out  of  direct  contact  with  ice 
are  not  placed  in  the  ice  boxes  but  are 
carried  on  shelves  in  the  truck  body. 
However,  these  products  are  chilled  be- 
fore being  loaded  and  this  is  sufiicient 
to  keep  them  fresh  until  they  are  de- 
livered. 

The  special  ice  box  body  is  nothing 
more  than  a  refrigerator  car,  as  over 
half  the  space  from  the  rear  to  the  front 
is  taken  by  a  large  tin-lined  ice  box. 
This  ice  box  opens  at  the  rear  of  the 
truck  and  consists  of  two  small  com- 
partments at  the  top  and  one  large  com- 
partment at  the  bottom  with  two  doors. 
The  space  between  the  upper  compart- 
ments is  used  for  storing  ice,  which  is 
filled  through  an  opening  on  the  top  of 
the  ice  box.  When  the  lid  is  placed  on 
this  opening  to  the  ice  chest,  that  space 
between  the  top  of  the  ice  box  and  the 
roof  of  the  truck  may  be  used  as  a  shelf 
for  storing  hams  and  wrapped  products. 
Another  feature  of  the  ice  box  is  that 
it  is  electrically  lighted  within  by  means 


One  of  the  types  of  bodies  used  In  which  doors  are  provided  at  the  rear  end  and 
others  at  the  front  end,  directly  In  back  of  the  driver's  seat.  These  doors  make  for 
quick  deliveries.  The  goods  are  carried  on  shelves  as  shown.  The  small  box  shown 
In  the  forward  part  of  the  body  is  filled  with  cracked  ice  and  Isi  used  to  carry 
extremely  perishable  goods 
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I   rear-end   views  of  one  of  the  special   ice-Box   trucks,  showing  the  compartments  and  door 
above    the   top    of   the    ice-box    is    utilized    for   carrying    wrapped    pacl<ages  of   provisions 


nd   how  the  space 


of  the  plunger  switch,  described  above, 
and  operated  by  the  opening  of  the  side 
door.  Access  to  the  front  of  the  truck 
is  by  means  of  the  side  door  having  the 
electric  light  switch.  Any  excess  loads 
may  be  carried  in  the  front  end  of  the 
body.  One  of  the  undesirable  features 
of  the  electric  light  inside  of  the  ice 
box  is  that  the  truck  side  door  must  be 
opened  to  turn  it  on,  no  matter  whether 
any  goods  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
compartment  in  front  of  the  ice#box  or 
not. 


Loading  of  the  trucks  starts  at  7  a.  m. 
All  of  the  delivery  vehicles  are  backed 
to  the  curb  in  front  of  the  factory  and 
the  drivers  take  care  of  their  own  loads. 
.\s  soon  as  this  work  is  completed,  a  re- 
port of  what  has  been  put  in  the  truck 
is  given  to  the  shipping  clerk.  The 
drivers  then  start  out  on  their  routes. 
All  of  the  trucks  are  usually  away  by 
8  a.  m.  This  is  quick  loading,  when  it 
is  considered  that  all  twenty-five  trucks 
and  ten  horse  wagons  are  loaded  across 
the   sidewalk   at  the   same   time.      It   is 


accomplished  because  all  of  the  drivers' 
orders  are  filled  during  the  night.  All 
each  driver  has  to  do  is  to  pick  out  his 
particular  order  and  load  it  onto  the 
truck.  Much  time  is  saved  by  the  use  of 
small  four-wheeled  trucks  for  hauling 
the  food  products  from  inside  the  factory 
to  the  delivery  vehicles.  During  the  day 
the  shipping  department  uses  one  of  the 
heavy  trucks  and  the  horse  vehicles  for 
the  collection  of  raw  meats.  These  are 
unloaded  and  carried  back  to  the  factory 
by  means  of  an  overhead  trolley  which 


[ioor  LAMP 


Details   of   the   special    ice-box    body   shown    in   the   illustrations   at  the  top   of  this   page.     The   sl<etches  show  the   rear  and  side 

doors;  the  ice-box  construction;  the  type  of  rear  door  lock;  the    interior   lights;    the    automatic   type   of    lighting    switch     in     the 

Jamb   of  the   side   d-^or   and   the   wiring   diagram   of  the   lights.      The  s'de  door  must  be  opened  in  order  to  i.aht  the   lamp   Inside 

of  the  ice-box.     It  would  be  mors  convenient  if  a  second  switch  were  fitted  In  the  Ice-box  door 
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the  Stahl   plant,  showing    the  horse  wagons  employed  for  the  close-by   deliveries.     One  of 


the    trucks    is 


at   the    left    and    the    other   at   the   extren 


extends  out  over  the  sidewalk  and  runs 
direct  to  the   refrigerator  doors. 

Suburban  Territory   Served 

The  territory  covered  by  the  trucks 
and  horse  vehicles  may  be  divided  into 
eight  routes.  These  are  covered  as  fol- 
lows: No.  1,  New  York  City,  the  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn;  No.  2,  Long  Island  City 
and  surrounding  towns;  No.  3,  Long 
Island;  No.  4,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  Rochelle, 
Port  Chester,  up  to  Stamford,  Conn.; 
No.  5,  Jersey  City  and  territory  along 
the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson 
River;  No.  6,  Paterson  and  surrounding 
territory;  No.  7,  Newark  and  surround- 
ing territory,  and  No.  8,  Elizabeth  and 
all  Jersey  summer  resort  towns  through 
to  Trenton. 

As  stated  before,  the  New  York  City 
business  is  taken  care  of  by  the  electrics, 
horse  vehicles,  and  sevei-al  of  the  gaso- 
line trucks.  In  all,  about  twenty  of  the 
delivery  vehicles  are  used  for  the  city 
territory.  These  include  the  ten  horse 
wagons,  four  electrics,  and  six  or  seven 
gasoline  trucks.  Long  Island  City  trade 
is  handled  by  one  truck,  which  also  covers 
Astoria,  Whitestone  Landing,  College 
Point,  and  Jamaica.  One  truck  is  used 
for  the  trade  further  out  on  Long  Island. 
This  truck  is  out  2  days  on  each  trip, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

The  Long  Island  Routes 

Two  routes  are  covered  on  Long  Island, 
one  extending  along  the  towns  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  side,  or  South  Shore,  and 
and  the  other  the  towns  on  the  Long 
Island  Sound  side,  or  North  Shore.  The 
first  route  includes  most  of  the  summer 
resorts,  and  the  second,  suburban  towns, 
as  well  as  summer  resorts.  The  first 
extends  down  as  far  as  Moriches  and 
the  second  as  far  as  Port  Jefferson. 

On  the  mainland,  one  truck  covers 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Rochelle,  Rye,  and 


Port    Chester.      Occasionally,    it   is    sent 
as  far  as  Greenwich  or  Stamford. 

One  truck  is  used  for  a  route  covering- 
Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Weehawken. 
Another  truck  covers  the  Paterson  terri- 
tory, including  Passaic  and  Rutherford. 
Newark,  the  Oranges,  and  towns  up  to 
Morristown  are  included  in  the  route  of 
another  ti'uck.  The  last  route  is  that  up 
to  Trenton.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Long 
Lsland  routes,  the  territory  covered  is 
so  large  that  2  days  are  required  to 
make  deliveries  and  solicit  trade.  During 
the  summer,  much  business  is  procured 
through  the  hotels  at  the  various  summer 
resorts  from  the  Atlantic  Highlands 
down  to  Sea  Girt.  From  the  latter  place 
across  to  Lakewood,  more  hotel  trade 
is  found.  From  Lakewood  through  to 
Trenton  there  is  little  business  to  be  had, 
and  as  a  result,  this  last  stretch  is  seldom 
made  except  on  rare  occasions.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Long  Island  route,  one 
truck  spends  Monday  and  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  and  Friday  out  on  the  road, 
each  trip  out  to  the  trade  occupying  2 
complete  days. 


One  of  the  prime  requisites  in  handling 
meat  delicacies  of  all  kinds  is  cleanliness. 
Not  only  must  all  of  the  food  products 
be  protected  by  a  dust-proof  body  but 
they  must  be  handled  cleanly.  This 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  truck  driver 
keep  away  from  all  oil  and  grease  a.s 
much  as  possible  and  do  no  tampering 
with  the  engine,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  delivery  of  butter  by  trucks,  the 
drivers  are  really  more  salesmen  than 
operators.  They  get  the  orders  and  de- 
liver the  food  products  from  the  trucks 
to  the  hotels,  delicatessen  stores  and 
butchers.*  As  a  result,  the  truck  driver 
must  be  a  good  salesman  first  and  a  good 
driver  second.  The  drivers  do  none  of 
the  truck  repairing  or  adjustment,  this 
being  taken  care  of  by  the  repairmen  in 
the  company's  g;arage,  across  the  street 
from  the  Stahl  factory.  , 

Drivers  Uniformed 

Each  salesman,  or  driver,  wears  a  one- 
piece  suit  of  blue  dunagarees  or  overalls, 
made  of  thin  white-striped  material. 
These  are  practical  and  neat. 


Plan  view  of  the  Stahl 
plant  and  garage, 
showing  the  relative 
location  of  the  two 
buildings  and  the  over, 
head  crane  track  or 
telpher  used  to  carry 
carcasses  directly 
from  the  truck  tall- 
gates  Into  the  interior 
of  the  plant  without 
any   lifting 
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Map  of  the  Metropolitan  area  and  vicinity,  showing 
by  heavy  black  lines  the  routes  served  by  the  Stahl 
motor  trucks.  No  business  outside  of  the  city  proper 
was  done  before  the  truck  equipment  was  purchased, 
so  that  the  great  expansion  of  the  delivery  area  is 
clearly  shown.  The  5-mile  concentric  circles  indicate 
the    lengths    of    the    hauls 
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On  account  of  the  congested  territory 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  number 
of  customers  to  be  served  is  so  large  as 
to  take  up  a  large  part  of  the  drivers' 
time,  the  company  has  found  it  necessary 
to  use  other  salesmen  as  route  builders. 
These  men  are  supplied  with  Ford  run- 
abouts, which  are  also  maintained  in 
the  company's  garage.  These  special 
salesmen  work  on  a  commission  basis, 
their  special  trade  being  the  steamship 
and  railroad  lines,  as  well  as  helping  out 
on  routes  where  the  driver's  time  is 
all  taken  up  in  making  deliveries. 

The  drivers  are  paid  a  straight  salary 
of  $15  a  week  in  addition  to  a  com- 
mission, the  latter  amounting  to  1  per 
cent  of  the  volume  of  business  done. 
Some  of  the  drivers  make  as  much  as 
$20  to  $25  extra  a  week  on  their  com- 
missions. The  summer  resort  routes 
pay  the  drivers  well.  This  year  the  com- 
pany expects  to  invade  the  Coney  Island 
territory,  where  it  is  expected  that  bus- 
iness will  be  heavy. 

How  Delays  Are  Overcome 

Should  an  accident  ocfjiv  that  is 
serious  enough  to  delay  the  truck  in  its 
delivery,  the  driver  uses  his  discretion  in 
seeing  that  his  trade  is  served.  If  near 
the  garage  he  can  get  help  from  there, 
but  if  too  far  away  to  warrant  waiting 
for  the  company's  repairman  to  arrive, 
the  usual  method  is  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  garage  and  let  its  repairman 
take  care  of  the  repair  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  truck  be  damaged 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  resume 
its  deliveries  for  the  day,  the  driver  will 


hire  another  truck.  Much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  quickness  of  the  delivery. 
The  food  products  must  be  delivered 
the  day  they  are  taken  from  the  factory, 
and  if  not,  the  business  for  that  par- 
ticular period  is  counted  as  a  loss,  with 
probably  a   dissatisfied   customer. 

Bought  First  Truck  in  1914 

The  company  started  using  trucks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914.  That 
year  an  Autocar  was  used.  The  next 
year  several  electrics  were  purchased 
and    since    then    the    fleet   has    been    in- 


creased each  year  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  more  electrics  and  gasoline  trucks. 
As  stated  before,  all  of  the  trucks  are 
maintained  in  the  company's  garage 
across  the  street  from  the  factory.  When 
the  trucks  come  back  from  their  de- 
liveries at  night,  they  are  lined  up  in 
front  of  the  factory,  unloaded,  and  are 
then  taken  in  hand  by  the  garage 
mechanics,  who  run  them  into  the  three- 
story  garage. 

In    the    same    manner,    the    mechanics 
take    complete    charge    of    running    the 
{Continued   on   page    19) 
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Another  view  of  the  loading   line-up,  showing  the  type  of  hand  trucks  employed   and, 

in  the   background,  the   overhead   telpher  used'  to   move   whole   animal   carcasses   from 

the   trucks   into  the   plant 
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Making  Your  Own  Repairs 


IN  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  trucks  there  is 
a  point  where  it  may  become  cheaper  for  the 
owner  to  make  all  of  his  own  repairs  than  to  have 
them  done  in  a  public  garage  or  in  the  local  service 
station  of  the  truck  manufacturer.  Just  where 
this  point  lies  in  the  scheme  of  maintenance  is 
dependent  upon  many  conditions,  all  of  which  may 
vary  to  such  an  extent  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
may  be  set. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  larger  the  fleet 
the  more  economical  it  is  for  the  owner  to  handle 
his  own  repair  work.  Repairs  made  by  mechanics 
in  a  public  garage  or  in  a  maker's  service  station 
cost  not  only  the  actual  labor  and  material  but  an 
overhead*  or  profit  charge  to  which  every  concern 
is  entitled.  When  the  amount  of  the  repair  work 
is  large,  the  overhead  or  profit  charges  are  also 
large  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  may  be  econom- 
ical for  the  truck  owner  to  install  his  own  repair 
equipment  and  hire  a  crew  of  men  to  operate  it. 

If  this  is  done  the  truck  owner  must  do  it  prop- 
erly or  not  at  all.  A  proper  repair  outfit  costs 
considerable  money,  yet  a  proper  layout  must  be 
made  if  results  commensurate  with  the  cost  are 
to  be  expected. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  a  truck  owner 
making  his  own  repairs  and  other  advantages  in 
having  the  work  done  outside.  In  making  a  deci- 
sion between  the  two  methods  the  cost,  convenience 
and  ability  to  keep  the  trucks  in  service  for  the 
greatest  possible  time  each  year  must  be  consid- 
ered.   In  the  matter  of  cost  the  expense  of  having 


the  work  done  outside  should  be  compared  with  the 
upkeep  of  the  home  shop,  including  overhead  and 
supervision,  the  initial  cost  of  the  repair  equipment 
and  the  labor  charges  for  its  operation. 

Convenience  and  keeping  the  trucks  in  motion 
for  the  greatest  possible  time  go  hand  in  hand  and 
are  to  a  great  extent  interdependent.  When  the 
owner's  shop  is  in  or  near  his  garage  it  is  most 
convenient  to  get  his  trucks  into  the  shop  without 
delay.  There  is  no  waiting  for  someone  else's  truck 
to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  before  the  new  job  can 
be  taken  in,  as  is  often  the  case  .in  a  public  garage 
or  service  station.  Then,  again,  the  time  required 
to  run  the  trucks  from  the  owner's  garage  to  the 
outside  shop  and  return  is  saved  and  may  be  em- 
ployed in  making  the  actual  repairs  or  adjustments. 
Further,  when  the  work  is  done  under  proper 
supervision  and  entirely  under  the  authority  of  the 
truck  owner,  there  is  always  that  feeling  that  it 
is  done  thoroughly  and  with  no  attempt  at  rush- 
ing it  through  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  out- 
side repairmen. 

When  the  repairs  are  done  outside  the  truck 
owner  has  no  worry  about  shop  help  or  shop  main- 
tenance. He  simply  sends  his  truck  to  the  shop, 
gets  it  back  when  the  work  is  completed,  puts  it  to 
work  again  and  then  pays  the  bill.  If  the  work  is 
done  properly  and  thoroughly,  the  truck  returned 
promptly  and  the  bill  reasonable,  the  truck  owner 
must  balance  such  a  service  with  the  cost  of  doing 
the  work  himself  with  its  necessary  overhead  and 
supervision. 


The  Value  of  Truck  Costs 


IT  seems  that  everybody  wants  motor  truck  costs. 
This  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  truck  haulage  is  now  assuming  consid- 
erable importance  as  compared  with  other  means  of 
transportation.  But  because  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation have  been  more  or  less  standardized  inso- 
far as  type  of  carrier  and  steel  rails  are  consid- 
ered, but  not  including  terminal  handlings,  investi- 
gators seem  to  imagine  that  a  standard  motor 
truck  haulage  cost  can  be  given  to  include  all 
conditions. 

This  is  impossible  with  truck  haulage  because 
there  are  so  many  factors  which  enter  into  the 
cost,  as,  for  instance,  the  type  of  roads  with  their 


grades ;  the  kind  of  body  used ;  the  kind  of  tires ; 
the  method  of  loading  and  unloading;  the  use  of 
trailers  or  not  and  the  use  of  adjuncts  for  quick 
loading  or  unloading  at  the  pgints  where  goods  are 
picked  up  or  delivered. 

Each  truck  installation  or  proposed  fleet  and  its 
work  should  be  studied  as  a  separate  unit  in  order 
to  estimate  the  costs  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
All  of  the  factors  mentioned  above  should  be  taken 
into  account.  Then  the  trucks'  costs  will  be  of 
some  value  for  comparison  with  other  forms  of 
transport;  to  determine  upon  proper  rates  or  to 
compare  with  other  trucks  working  under  the  same 
conditions. 
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"/.^What  a  Truck  Cost  System  Will  and  Will  Not  Do 

Five  Items  of  Information  Which  Any  Proper  System  Should  Give 


PHILADELPHIA,  May  16— The  second 
of  a  series  of  discussions  on  cost  account- 
ing systems  for  the  operation  of  motor 
trucks  was  held  Tuesday  last  by  the  Mo- 
tor Truck  Owners'  Assn.  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel.  Not  only 
were  several  cost  systems  explained  for 
the  benefit  of  members,  but  the  general 
principles  for  successful  accounting  were 
laid  down  by  speakers  with  a  view  of 
cautioning  members  against  operating 
at  a  loss  without  knowing  it. 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  the 
committee  recently  appointed  for  inves- 
tigating cost  data  and  was  presided  over 
by  C.  B.  Montgomery,  of  the  Union 
Paving  Co.,  the  committee  chairman.  In 
outlining  the  aspect  of  cost  systems,  Mr. 
Montgomery  laid  down  four  cardinal 
principles  which,  he  said,  any  cost  system 
suitable  for  recording  the  operation  of 
motor  trucks,  should  develop.  They  are 
as  follows: 

1 — It  should  show  the  actual  average 
cost  per  mile,  per  day,  per  ton,  or  the 
ton-miles  per  trip,  giving  to  the  owner 
the  desired  information  with  respect  to 
the  operations  of  his  trucks. 

2 — It  should  show  the  mileage  of  the 

J  tires  and  their  cost  per  mile  and  should 

(demonstrate  whether  satisfactory  adjust- 
ments are  made  and  whether  the  driver 

I  is  using  proper  care. 

3 — It  should  show  the  mileage  obtained 
from  the  gasoline  used. 

4 — It  should  show  the  time  each  truck 

I  worked,  the  time  lost  in  operation,  its 
delays  in  loading,  in  tie-ups  and  in  re- 
pairs, if  any. 

What  Syst<'m  Will  Not  Do 

Mr.  Montgomery  made  it  clear  that 
the  cost  system  is  not  a  cure-all  for  de- 
fects and  that  it  will  not : 

a — Operate    the    trucks. 

b — Collect  money. 

c — Afford  a  complete  bookkeeping 
system  for  the  owner,  being  only  a  use- 
ful auxiliary  in  that  respect. 

d — Pay  unpaid  notes. 

e — Tell  when  money  is  due  the  owner. 

The  time  such  a  cost  accounting  system 
takes  in  preparation,  said  the  speaker, 
is  not  more  than  2  hours  a  day  for  from 
one  to  five  trucks,  the  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  system  being  extremely 
small  and  its  value  great. 

Rules  to  Be  Followed 

Mr.  Montgomery  then  introduced  F.  B. 
Weed,  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia.  "We  have  found," 
said  Mr.  Weed,  "that  there  are  certain 
definite  rules  for  truck  operation  in  re- 
lation to  maximum  efficiency,  which  are 
nearly  as  definite  as  mathematical  for- 
mulas. All  show  that  \^<)  PIH"  ''''"  nppr- 
ate  his  trucks  efficiently  who  does  not 
knovtf  wiiat'they  arp  costrnfTTTm.  ' 

The  following  general  observations  by 


What  a  Motor  Truck  Cost 
System  Should  Do 

I — Show  the  actual  average 
cost  per  day,  per  mile,  per 
ton,  per  ton-mile,  package- 
mile  or  stop-mile  or  other 
unit  mile  according  to  the 
desire  of  the  owner. 

2 — Show  the  tire  mileage  and 
the  cost  of  tires  per  mile. 

3 — Show  the  gasoline  consump- 
tion per  mile  and  the  cost 
of  fuel  per  mile. 

4 — Show  the  cost  of  repairs  per 
mile  over  a  given  period. 

5 — Should  enable  the  truck  et- 
ficiency  to  be  calculated  by 
showing  the  total  time 
worked,  the  time  lost  in  op- 
eration due  to  delays  in 
loading,  traffic  or  other  tie- 
ups  or  while  in  the  shop  for 
repairs. 

What  a  Motor  Truck  Cost 
System  Will  Not  Do 

I — Operate  the  trucks. 

2 — Collect  money. 

3 — Afford  a  complete  book- 
keeping system  for  the 
owner. 

4 — Pay  unpaid  notes. 

5 — Tell  when  money  is  due  the 
owner. 


Mr.  Weed,  on  the  subject  of  cost  account 
keeping  in  connection  with  truck  opera- 
tion, were  especially  pithy: 

"You  cannot  operate  a  truck  faithfully 
without  a  knowledge  of  costs;  you  want 
not  estimates,  but  facts  of  actual  opera- 
tion. 

"If  you  had  employed  a  man  at  $5,000 
a  year,  you  would  know  what  he  was 
doing  for  you;  why  not  know  the  same 
about  a  truck? 

"Anion p-  the  .^  things  you  ought  to_ 
know  a;;e:  How  many  hours  has  your 
truck  wasted?  How  many  deliveries  do 
you  make  for  which  you  get  $1  while 
each  costs  you  $2?  How  many  deliveries 
do  you  make  for  which  you  get  $2  apiece, 
but  which  cost  you  only  $1?  Do  you  know 
whether  it  costs  you  more  to  operate 
your  truck  than  you  are  receiving? 

"The  only  answer  to  these  vital_£ues; 
""■*       '^  "  ^"^JriiEEcQsia. 


systematicallv.'     "^le  actual  ^usable _de- 
d'uction  from  cost  accounting  is  the_cgaL 


per  commercial  ton-mile.  The  cost  per 
day  does  not  consider  the  factors  of 
mileage  and  capacity.  The  mileage  cost 
does  not  include  capacity,  either.  The  .JrT 
commercial  ton-mile  cost  is  the  important*^ 
thing.  It  is  based  on  both  mileage  and 
tonnage  carried  and  both  are  factors  en- 
tering into  the  life  and  usefulness  of  a 
truck. 

Ton-Mile  Basis  Desirable 

Mr.  Weed  made  the  interesting  state- 
ment that  investigation  had  showed  that 
probably  close  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
trucks  now  in  use  in  Philadelphia  are  not  ■ 
more  than  2  years  old.  He  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  unit  to  measure  truck 
performance  and  test  operating  efficiency. 
He  contended  that  the  basis  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  truck  performance 
is  that  of  the  commercial  ton-mile,  which 
may,  however,  be  called  a  "unit  ton-mile 
for  capacity,"  although  the  rating  may 
not  be  in  tons,  but  in  the  particular 
measure  in  which  the  hauling  is  done  for 
various  kinds  of  business.  For  instance, 
there  is  hauling  by  package,  yardage, 
gallons,  per  1,000  feet,  and  other  units  of 
measurement,  but  all  reducible  to  the 
ton-mile  basis. 

In  the  absence  of  Joseph  Husson, 
editor  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle,  the 
Philadelphia  representative  explained  to 
the  members  the  workings  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Cost  Keeping  System 
for  Motor  Trucks,  emphasizing  its  sim- 
plicity in  that  it  consists  of  only  two 
forms,  a  Driver's  Daily  Report  Card  and 
Monthly  Truck  Cost  Summary,  an  in- 
struction book  coming  with  each  set. 

Mr.  Montgemery  described  in  outline 
the  system  of  cost  accounting  recently 
supplied  free  of  cost  to  interested  truck 
owners  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  sketched  briefly  points 
of  excellence  in  one  or  two  other  cost 
accounting  systems.  The  association 
committee  will  continue  its  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  cost  accounting. 

All  of  the  requirements  of  a  success- 
ful  cost  system  covering  the  use  of. 
motat-trucks  as  brought  ou'j  by  the  var- 
ious_ajj£akers  at  the  meeting  are  met 
by  The  Commercial  Vehicle  Standard, 
Cnsj-.  l^eepinp-  Svstemfor_  Motor  Trucks. 
which  is  explained  in  more  detail  _  on 
page  35  ^f  this   issue. 

As  previously  mentioned.  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  System  is  made  up  of 
but  two  forms.  These  include  a  driv- 
er's daily  route  card  and  a  monthly 
summary  sheet.  The  driver's  route  card 
serves  to  mark  down  the  mileage  and 
tonnage  carried  per  day;  the  gasoline 
and  oil  consumption  and  the  driver's, 
helper's  and  mechanic's  time.  It  also 
gives  the  number  of  trips,  from  which, 
with  the  mileage  and  tonnage  known, 
the  commercial  ton-mileage  which  must 
be  figured  for  each  trip  may  be  found. 
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Big  Fight  on  Proposed 
Mass.  Truck  Fees 

One   Committee   Recommends 
$300  as  License  for  7-Tonners 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  May  24.— Massa- 
chusetts truck  owners  are  thoroughly 
aroused  at  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Roads  and  Bridges  of  the  legislature 
for  reporting  an  outrageously  high  regis- 
tration bill  this  week.  And  now  they  are 
going  out  to  fight  it  to  a  finish  because 
they  feel  they  have  not  been  given  a 
square  deal.  The  bill  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  tax  the  heavier  trucks  off  the 
streets  and  highways,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Maryland,  the  fees  if  passed 
would  be  the  largest  in  the  United 
States. 

The  proposed  fees  begin  with  $10  for 
a  Va-ton  truck  and  then  start  climbing 
up  to  $75  for  a  4-tonner  and  $100  for  a 
5-ton  truck,  with  $50  for  each  additional 
%  ton.  As  an  example  of  what  it  means 
one  firm  in  Boston  operating  fifteen 
trucks  and  now  paying  $327  a  year  for 
registrations  would  have  to  pay  $3,487, 
more  than  ten  times  the  present  fees. 
And  not  one  of  those  trucks  ever  goes 
on  the  State  highways. 

To  Appear  Before  Ways  Committee 

There  is  to  be  another  hearing  Tues- 
day before  the  committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  at  which  time  there  will  be  a  big 
throng  on  hand  to  make  a  determined 
.fight  and  voice  their  opposition. 

The  fight  will  not  end  there.  Owners 
in  other  sections  of  the  state  will  be 
asked  to  hold  meetings  and  interview 
their  senators  and  representatives  and 
protest  on  the  bill.  The  State  branch  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  promised  to  take  up 
the  fight.  So  has  the  Boston  Central 
Labor  Union  and  the  Teamsters  Union. 

There  is  some  talk  of  holding  a  big 
mass  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  protest 
the  measure  thoroughly.  Now  some  of 
the  dealers  say  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  after  the  bill  and  kill  it  entirely  as  a 
lesson  to  the  Highway  Commission  and 
those  behind  the  measure.  One  promin- 
ent state  official  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
this  year  the  truck  fees  would  be  raised 
high  enough  to  last  5  years  and  next 
year  a  drive  would  be  made  on  passenger 
cars  along  the  same  lines. 

The  proposed  law  further  provides 
that  all  trailers  equipped  with  metal 
tires  shall  pay  double  the  above  fees  and 
electric  trucks  and  other  trucks,  trailers, 
etc.,  using  pneumatic  tires,  will  pay  only 
half  the  fees.  In  order  that  manufac- 
turers may  not  have  a  chance  to  change 
the  rating  of  their  trucks  to  meet  condi- 
tions for  lower  tonnage,  the  measure 
specifies  that  the  Highway  Commission 
shall  decide  the  tonnage  of  all  vehicles 
and  its  decision  shall  be  final.  The  table 
on  the  right  shows  the  truck  fees  in 
force  at  the  present  time;  what  the 
truck  dealers'  committee  recommended; 
what  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Com- 
mission suggested  and  what  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  committee  reported. 


DETROIT    TRANSPORT    DAY 

DETROIT,  May  19— Motor  trucks  had 
Lhe  right-of-way  in  Detroit  to-day.  The 
Detroit  Transportation  Assn.  staged  its 
big  truck  parade  with  nearly  1000  trucks 
and  seventeen  bands  in  line.  Every 
manufacturer  and  all  of  the  local  truck 
dealers  were  represented  as  well  as  the 
army. 

The  event  was  staged  to  drive  home 
the  Ship-by-Truck  idea,  but  the  message 
was  not  carried  home  with  the  force  that 
it  should  have  been.  Detroit  missed  a 
grand  opportunity  to  merchandise  the 
event  for  the  benefit  of  the  truck  owners. 

The  dealers  and  manufacturers  adver- 
tised their  product  but  the  individual 
business  interests,  using  trucks  in  their 
work  and  who  entered  them  in  the 
parade,  saw  in  the  occasion  the  oppor- 
tunity to  merchandise  their  own  product 
and  not  the  truck. 

However,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
parade  is  was  a  great  success.  The 
police  did  not  co-operate  in  diverting 
traffic  and  the  result  was  a  breaking  up 
of  the  parade  into  small  units.  It  took 
it  nearly  3  hours  to  pass  the  reviewing 
stand. 


N.  Y.-NEW  HAVEN  TRUCK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  17.— The 
New  York  &  New  Haven  Transfer  Co. 
has  recently  been  formed  to  operate  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Haven  for 
hauling  freight  and  express  on  regular 
schedule.  The  company  is  to  begin  opera- 
tions on  June  1.  Its  main  office  is  at 
present  located  in  the  Smeadley  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Coming  Events 

.Tune  21 Philadelphia,  Pa..  Annual  Out- 
ing Kugler's  Mohican  Club 
Motor  Truck  Assn.  of  Phila.. 
with  the  Phila.  Auto  Trade 
Assn..  Automobile  Accessor- 
ies Business  Assn.  and  the 
Camden  Auto  Trade  Assn. 

.lime  23-27.  ..Ottawa  Beach,  Mich..  Summer 
Meeting,  S.   A.  E. 

Scpl,  22-24.  .  .Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Annual  Con- 
vention of  National  Assn.  of 
Purchasing  Agents.  Bellevue- 
.^tratford  Hotel. 


Interurban  Purchases 
Trucks  as  Feeders 

Milwaukeeans  Will  Benefit  by 
Getting  Fresh  Green  Goods 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  May  16.— Pend- 
ing the  extension  of  its  interurban  street 
railway  lines  at  a  time  when  conditions 
are  more  favorable,  the  Milwaukee  Light, 
Heat  &  Traction  Co.  has  provided 
freighting  facilities  in  the  Rock  River 
Valley  of  Wisconsin  by  the  institution  of 
a  motor  truck  package  freight  and  ex- 
press service  between  its  present  west- 
ern terminus  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  and 
Johnson  Creek,  Jefferson  and  Ft.  Atkin- 
son, three  important  communities  to  the 
southward.  The  electric  company  has 
purchased  three  3-ton  Packard  trucks  for 
exclusive  use  on  the  express  line.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  service  each 
truck  has  had  virtually  full  loads  going 
and  returning  every  trip. 

Trucks  Make  Two  Trips  Daily 

Watertown  is  50  miles  west  of  Mil- 
waukee; Fort  Atkinson  is  20  miles  south 
of  Watertown,  Jefferson  and  Johnson 
Creek  being  intermediate  points.  The  * 
trucks  made  two  trips  a  day,  or  a  total 
of  40  miles  each.  Milwaukee  shipments 
delivered  to  the  electric  company's  ex- 
pi'ess  platform  by  6  p.  m.  reach  consign- 
ees in  any  part  of  the  Watertown-Ft. 
Atkinson  truck  route  before  noon  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the  com- 
bination street  car-motor  truck  service 
is  that  to  merchants  in  the  Rock  valley, 
who  trade  almost  exclusively  with  Mil- 
waukee manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
jobbers,  but  have  a  more  or  less  indirect 
and  infrequent  steam  railway  freight  ser- 
vice. Milwaukee  people  will  benefit 
largely  through  the  ability  to  obtain 
fresh  garden  truck,  dairy  products,  etc. 

This  is  the  first  installation  of  com- 
bination express  and  freight  service  to 
be  made  by  an  interurban  railway  in 
Wisconsin. 


tMassachusetts  Truck  Fees    at    Present 

1-Ton  2-Ton  3-Ton  4-Ton  .S-Ton  6-Ton  7-Ton 

$5    $8   $11   $14   $17   $20   $23 

What   Truck   Dealers   Committee    Recommended 

$10   $16   $22   $28   $34   $40   $46 

*What  Mass.   Highway  Commission  Suggested 

'i-Ton 

$10       $20       $30       $40       $50       $60       $160       $260 
What    Roads   and   Bridges   Committee    Reported 


$10 


I'A 

2 

2% 

3 

3Vb 

4 

4V2 

5           5V2             6           6V2             7 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
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tTinck  owners  want  present  f-^es  retained. 
"Suggestion  made  at  legislative  hearing  recently. 
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Truck  Owners  Attend 
Maker's  Meeting 

Foremen   Get   New    Ideas   at 
Piefce-Arrow  Factory 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  May  28.— For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  motor 
truclv  industry,  so  far  as  known,  owners 
of  small  and  large  fleets  of  motor  trucks, 
their  engineers,  superintendents,  fore- 
men and  mechanics  were  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  150  agents'  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor 
Car  Co.,  held  here  from  May  19  to  23.  In 
contrast  to  previous  forms  of  agents' 
meetings,  this  one  was  not  held  in  the 
elaborate  factory  offices  but  in  the  ser- 
vice department  of  the  plant,  in  order  to 
familiarize  those  in  attendance  with  the 
construction  and  methods  of  maintenance 
and  repair  of  Pierce-Arrow  trucks  in  all 
classes  of  work.  The  meeting  marked  a 
step  forward  in  truck  maintenance  and 
indicated  its  great  importance  to  the 
fleet  owner. 

The  meeting  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  3  days  being  devoted  to 
the  mechanical  construction  of  the  truck 
and  the  last  2  days  to  its  method  of 
operation,  routing,  etc.,  in  various  classes 
of  business. 

HARTFORD-NEW  LONDON  ROAD 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  May  22.— Now 
that  federal  aid  has  been  assured  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  Highway  De- 
partment hopes  to  begin  construction  of 
the  Hartford-New  London  road  in  the 
near  future.  This  road  is  the  most  di- 
rect between  the  two  cities  and  its  bet- 
terment has  been  agitated  for  years. 
However,  the  Highway  Department  has 
not  been  able  to  get  to  it  and  do  justice 
to  other  construction.  This  road  will  be 
of  much  value  for  trucking,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  which  is  now  done  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  Under  present  con- 
ditions a  truck  leaving  Hartford  for  New 
London  must  travel  two  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle either  by  way  of  Willimantic  and 
Norwich  or  by  way  of  Middletown,  Say- 
brook  and  Lyme.  If  the  Saybrook  route 
is  followed,  toll  must  be  paid  at  the 
Lyme  bridge. 

FEDERAL   ROAD   AID    FOR   HAWAII 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  22— A 
provision  for  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Road  Act  to  allow  the  construction 
of  rural  post  roads  in  Hawaii  was  in- 
cluded in  a  joint  resolution  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  yester- 
day. 

NEW  ROAD  TESTS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  26— The 
Division  of  Road  Materials  Test  and 
Research,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
making  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  damage  done  to  the 
highways  by  different  forms  of  trans- 
portation units  which  travel  over  the 
roads  under  varying  conditions.     The  ex- 


periments will  cover  a  wide  range  and 
will  take  into  account  the  factors  of 
speed,  type  of  tire  used  and  the  weight 
of  the  unit  transported. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  for  the  above 
mentioned  factors,  the  department  will 
also  make  experiments  with  diff'erent 
types  of  road  surfaces  to  determine  their 
wearing  qualities  when  subjected  to 
heavy  traffic. 

CONN.  WILL  PROTECT  BRIDGES 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  May  24— All 
bridges  in  Connecticut  are  required  to  be 
marked  with  signs,  conspicuously  dis- 
played, setting  forth  the  maximum  loads 
the  structures  will  sustain.  Eight  tons 
is  the  limit  on  most  of  them.  Eff"orts 
in  the  legislature,  which  has  just  ad- 
journed, to  reduce  the  total  load  of  tauck 
and  freight  were  defeated.  The  governor 
has  signed  a  bill  which  provides  for  the 
repair  by  the  Highway  Department  of 
bridges  damaged   by  trucks. 

OHIO  ROAD  TRUCKS  ALLOTTED 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  May  26— State 
officials  have  received  notice  from  the 
War  Dept.  at  Washington  that  the  first 
award  of  motor  trucks  for  road  building 
purpcses  has  been  made.  In  the  allot- 
ment Ohio  secured  203  trucks  and  more 
are  to  be  given  out  at  a  later  date. 
Included  in  the  list  are  136  Nash  four- 
wheel-driven  trucks  of  2-ton  capacity; 
four  Mack  2-ton  trucks;  twenty-eight 
miscellaneous  3-ton  trucks  and  thirty- 
five  heavy  aviation  3-ton  trucks.  The 
trucks  will  be  distributed  to  the  various 
counties  in  the  State. 

SMITH  HEADS  K.  C.  ROADS  BODY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  May  16— The 
Good  Roads  Assn.  of  Kansas  City  took 
on  new  life  with  the  advent  of  J.  Frank 
Smith  as  its  manager.  Smith  had  been 
manager  of  the  Kansas  Good  Roads 
Assn.  He  will  have  a  free  hand  in  his 
work,  the  only  thing  asked  of  him  being 
that  he  surround  Kansas  City  with  high- 
ways. 

HIGHWAYS   TRANSPORT   WORKING 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  24.— The 
Highways  Transport  Committee,  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  will  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  short  haul  problems  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  ' 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  survey  will  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible and  the  committee  asks  the  co- 
operation of  all  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers so  it  may  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  data.  .\ny  information  rela- 
tive to  the  names  and  addresses  of  opera- 
tors, number  and  capacities  of  trucks  in 
use,  routes  and  schedules  and  rates  with 
copy  of  the  tariff  when  it  is  available  is 
desired.  Such  information  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Highways  Transport 
Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Federal  Highway  Body 
in  Controversy 

Townsend  to  Bring  Up  New 
Bill — Houston  Opposes  Idea 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  20.— 
The  re-introduction  of  a  bill  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  High- 
way Commission  to  take  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  highways,  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  the  Federal 
Road  Aid  Act  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  state  highway  departments  was 
forecast  by  a  meeting  held  here  to-day 
by  Senator  Charles  E.  Townsend,  father 
of  the  bill,  with  members  of  the  motor 
truck  and  highway  industries. 

The  bill,  which  takes  over  the  present 
duties  and  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  which  greatly  enlarges  the 
scope  and  duties  of  the  road  authorities, 
is  designed  also  to  lift  highway  control 
from  its  present  position  as  a  relatively 
unimportant  part  of  a  large  depart- 
ment and  give  it  the  prominence  it 
merits. 

Agriculture    Department    Opposes    Plan 

Opposition  to  the  plan  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  which  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  operates,  de- 
veloped yesterday  when  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sent  broadcast  a  statement 
in  which  he  opposes  at  this  time  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Highway  Com- 
mission. He  believes  that  the  injecting 
of  new  machinery  into  the  highway 
situation  at  this  time  would  cause  con- 
fusion that  would  result  in  much  harm. 
At  present,  the  Secretary  says,  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  organizations  are  being 
dovetailed  into  an  organization  that  will 
work  out  the  best  solution  of  the  present 
problems. 

However,  the  Secretary's  statement 
does  not  explain  how  a  through  route 
across  states  can  be  built  without  breaks 
or  maintained  at  a  proper  state  of  re- 
pair even  if  it  were  built.  Nor  does  it 
offer  any  suggestions  as  to  why  the 
present  uncentralized  road  control  will 
get  us  any  better  system  of  co-ordinated 
highways  than  we  have  at  present. 

RURAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  ROUTES 
FOR  HOOSIERS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  19.— 
The  Hoosier  State  Automobile  Assn.  has 
established  a  motor  truck  division  with 
W.  C.  Kreis,  of  the  Kreis  Transfer  Co., 
who  is  president  of  the  Indiana  Transfer 
Assn.,  as  chairman,  and  Tom  Snider,  sec- 
retary of  the  same  body  and  also  secre- 
tary of  the  wholesale  trade  division  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  as  secretary. 
The  new  division  will  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  highways  transport  com- 
mittee and  will  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  rural  motor  express  routes.  It  will 
gather  information  on  rural  motor  ex- 
press routes,  roads,  routings  and  all  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  in  this  line. 
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$823,300,000  in  Sight 
for  Good  Roads 

$177,800,000     Authorized      in 
Seven  States — More  Pending 

WASHINGTON,  May  17— Prospects 
for  road  construction  continue  bright, 
for  all  told  twenty-six  states  have 
planned  or  approved  bond  issues  to  a 
total  of  $823,300,000  for  highways.  Of 
this  amount  ^177,800,000  has  been  au- 
thorized in  seven  states,  $411,500,000  is 
being  referred  to  the  vote  of  the  people; 
$135,000,000  is  being  considered  in  four 
states  and  three  states  have  voted  against 
measures  totaling  $85,000,000.  The 
issues  ratified  include: 

Illinois $60,000,000 

Pennsylvania    50,000,000 

Michigan   50,000,000 

Oregon    10,000,000 

Utah 4,000,000 

Wyoming 2,000,000 

Nevada  1,000,000 

Bond  issues  will  be  considered  shortly 
by  the  following  four,  for  the  amounts 
noted: 

Georgia $60,000,000 

Virginia 50,000,000 

Alabama 25,000,000 

Florida   10,000,000 

The  people  of  thirteen  states  will  vote 
on  the  following  highway  bond  issues: 

Minnesota   $75,000,000 

Texas  75,000,000 

Missouri 60,000,000 

Oklahoma 50,000,000 

West  Virginia 40,000,000 

California    40,000,000 

Washington   30,000,000 

New  York 20,000,000 

Maine 10,000,000 

Colorado 5,000,000 

Oregon    2,500,000 

Idaho 2,000,000 

New  Mexico 2,000,000 

The  Forest  Service  plans  to  construct 
1643  miles  of  roads  this  year,  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  $12,000,000. 

In  addition  a  committee  of  state  high- 
way officials  has  been  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act.  The  mem- 
bers were  named  by  A.  R.  Hirst,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Assn.  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  and  are  as  follows: 
George  P.  Coleman,  state  highway  com- 
missioner of  Virginia;  S.  E.  Bradt,  state 
superintendent  of  highways  of  Illinois; 
Charles  J.  Bennett,  state  highway  com- 
missioner of  Connecticut;  W.  S.  Keller, 
state  highway  engineer  of  Alabama,  and 
Ira  R.  Browning,  state  road  engineer  of 
Utah. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  May  1 
had  approved  1057  project  statements 
for  Federal  Aid  roads,  involving  the 
improvement  of  10,580  miles  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $92,933,000. 


TO    FINISH    DETROIT-FLINT    ROAD 

PONTIAC,  MICH.,  May  24— A  request 
was  received  May  23  by  the  County  Road 
Commission  from  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment that  work  be  started  this  sum- 
mer to  complete  the  unfinished  portion  of 
the  Detroit-Flint  turnpike.  This  is  a 
stretch  of  approximately  10^/4  miles,  and 
is  the  only  bad  portion  of  the  route.  The 
United  States  Government  will  pay  40 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement, 
the  state  25  per  cent,  while  the  rest  will 
be  paid  by  the  county. 

N.  Y.  TO  SPEND  $16,000,000  ON  ROADS 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  May  23— The  ex- 
penditure of  over  $16,000,000  for  roads 
is  contemplated  by  New  York  State  this 
year.  The  state  is  to  receive  from  the 
License  Bureau  in  1920  over  $8,000,- 
000  to  be  spent  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  highways  as  against  $2,700,000 
from  the  same  source  in  1918.  In  addi- 
tion, the  various  towns  and  counties  will 
spend  over  $5,000,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

INDIANA   ROAD    LAW 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  18.— In- 
diana is  to  have  a  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, according  to  a  law  passed  at 
the  last  legislature.  The  commission 
will  take  charge  of  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  state  highways,  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  repair  and  con- 
trol of  public  highways,  the  creation  of 
a  state  highway  fund,  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  will  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  construction  of  rural  post  roads.  The 
new  act  repeals  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  Creating  a  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion, Etc.,"  approved  March  7,  1917. 

252   TRUCKS    FOR    PENNSYLVANIA 
HIGHWAY  DEPT. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  May  24— The 
State  Highway  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania early  in  June  will  receive  252 
motor  trucks  gratis  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  work  on  the  roads  to  be  improved 
in  the  State  under  the  Federal  Aid 
Plan.  Colonel  William  D.  Uhler,  chief 
engineer  of  the  highway  department, 
has  arranged  all  details  of  the  transfer 
with  the  Washington  authorities. 

CANADIAN   TRUCK   LAWS 

j'    TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CAN.,  May  23. 

1 — Among  the  amendments  which  the  On- 
tario Motor  League  was  successful  in 
having  made  to  the  Motor  Vehicles  Act 
was  the  act  to  regulate  the  load  of 
vehicles  operated  on  highways  to  permit 
the  operation  of  trucks  having  a  width 
of  not  more  than  96  in.  instead  of  90  in. 
as  at  present.  An  amendment  was  also 
passed  requiring  the  wider  motor  trucks 
to  carry  lights  on  each  side  of  the  widest 
part  of  the  truck  visible  from  the  front. 
This  does  not  mean  that  trucks  will  have 
to  carry  additional  lights,  but  simply 
that  the  front  lights  of  the  wide  trucks 
must  be  attached  to  "each  of  the  sides 
of  the  widest  part  of  the  truck  and  be 

Wisible  from  the  front." 


Canadian  Truck  Owners 
Form  Association 

Toronto    Truckmen    Get    To- 
gether for  Better  Roads 

TORONTO,  ONT.,  May  21— The  On-  ) 
tario  Motor  Truck  Owners'  Assn.,  the  first  i 
organization  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  was 
inaugurated   Saturday  evening,   May   17,  ' 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Ontario  Motor 
Car  Co.'s  plant,  with   about  sixty  firms 
The     following     officers     were     elected: 
Chairman,   Gordon    Balleon;     vice-chair- 
man, Joseph  Wright;  secretary-treasurer, 
W.  C.  Robertson. 

The  Ontario  Motor  Truck  Owners' 
Assn.  will  be  province-wide  in  scope  and 
activity,  as  is  the  Ontario  Motor  League,  1 
with  which  it  is  affiliated,  and  of  which  it  I 
is  a  branch.  The  objects  of  the  new  or-  | 
ganization  are,  briefly:  1 — To  promote  ) 
the  construction  of  good,  permanent,  all-  j 
year  roads — high  efficiency  highways,  i 
capable  of  carrying  the  rapidly  devel-  j 
oping  rural  and  interurban  motor  ex-  1 
press;  2— To  secure  salutary  legislation  \ 
and  to  combat  adverse  regulations  and  I 
laws;  3 — To  facilitate  the  development  of  / 
efficient  and  economic  motor  trucking, 
by  co-operation,  co-ordination  and  stand-) 
ardization.  / 

CO-OPERATION   GETS   RESULTS 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  May  26.— 
Quick  freight  service  from  Grand  Rapids 
and  all  central  Michigan  points,  reached 
by  the  Michigan  railway  to  points  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  is  the  purpose  of 
traffic  arrangements  just  completed  be- 
tween the  Michigan  Railway,  the  Mus- 
kegon interurban,  the  Crosby  line  and 
the  Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee 
Electric  Railway. 

The  motor  truck  will  be  the  deciding 
factor.  Freight  originating  on  the  Mich- 
igan railway  will  be  delivered  by  truck 
to  the  Muskegon  interurban,  and  will  be 
rushed  through  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
shipments  to  Muskegon  to  catch  the 
Crosby  boat  for  Milwaukee.  Motor  trucks 
will  deliver  the  freight  from  the  steam- 
boat to  the  electric  terminal  and  two 
trains  daily  will  take  it  to  Racine,  Keno- 
sha and  other  points  along  the  Wisconsin 
shore.  The  truck  service  rates  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  ordinary  freight, 
but  will  be  considerably  less  than  freight 
rates. 

FIRESTONE    I'HILA.   BUREAU 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  May  20— A 
Ship  by  Truck  Bureau,  one  of  a  chain 
already  established  in  seven  large  eastern 
cities  and  soon  to  spread  all  over  the 
United  States,  has  been  opened  by  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  at 
312-314  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Other  centers  in  the  eastern  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  plan  is  already  oper- 
ating are  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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100  St.  Louis  Trucks  in 
1-Week  Convoy  Trip 

Route  370  Miles  in  Two  States 
— Dates  Are  June  2  to  9 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  May  24.— The  Com- 
mercial Car  Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Au- 
tomobile Mfrs.  and  Dealers'  Assn.  has 
completed  plans  for  the  1-week  truck  ex- 
pedition which  is  to  be  run  out  of  St. 
Louis  June  2  to  9,  over  a  proposed  route 
of  approximately  370  miles.  The  route 
of  the  expedition  will  be  from  St.  Louis 
through  the  following  Missouri  towns: 
St.  Charles,  Louisiana,  and  Hannibal; 
then  across  the  Mississippi  River  through 
the  following  towns  in  Illinois:  Quincy, 
Rushville,  Beardstown,  Jackson,  and  Al- 
ton, from  which  the  trucks  will  return 
to  St.  Louis. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  show  the 
farmers  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  and  the 
merchants  in  the  smaller  towns  that  the 
motor  truck  is  as  practical  a  commercial 
vehicle  on  country  roads  as  on  city 
streets.  L.  H.  Amrine  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Indications  are  that  more  than 
100  trucks  will  be  entered.  Any  style 
trucks  up  to  and  including  2  tons  will  be 
permissible.  The  trucks  will  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  each  section  to  be 
piloted  by  an  official  observer.  Motorcy- 
cle sidecars  will  be  used  en  route  and 
will  act  as  scouts. 

Scouts  will  be  sent  out  several  days 
before  the  tour  to  report  accurately  on 
road  conditions  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments at  the  different  to\vns. 

The  train  of  trucks  will  not  move 
faster  than  10  miles  an  hour.  Night 
driving  will  be  barred.  Speakers  will 
accompany  the  trucks  and  deliver  short 
comprehensive  talks  on  good  roads, 
modem  transportation,  etc. 

ILL.  MAIL  DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  May  16— 
Securing  bids  that  were  believed  reason- 
able, the  Post  Office  Department  has  let 
a  conti-act  for  handling  of  mail  be- 
tween the  Post  Office  at  Rock  Island, 
111.,  and  all  suburban  points  and  depots, 
to  a  company  which  will  use  motor 
trucks.  , 

URGE  M.  T.  C.  RETENTION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  20.— With 
the  opening  of  Congress  this  week,  con- 
siderable interest  centers  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  the 
continuance  of  which  as  a  separate  body 
in  control  of  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  purchase  of  trucks,  etc.,  will  be  urged 
by  army  officials.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion the  army  bill  provided  for  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  M.  T.  C.  and  the  return 
of  the  old  system  under  which  the  con- 
trol of  trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles 
would  be  placed  under  each  separate  di- 
vision. This  plan  was  followed  prior  to 
the  war  when  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment, Signal  Corps,  Aviation,  En- 
gineer   and    other    divisions    each    pur- 


chased and  maintained  their  own  sup- 
plies of  motor  vehicles  with  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion,  conflict  and  a  need- 
less waste  of  labor. 

The  consolidation  of  the  M.  T.  C.  as  a 
separate  organization  eliminates  the  dup- 
lication of  effort  and  tends  to  insure  a 
standardization  of  army  vehicles.  It  is 
planned  to  introduce  a  bill  in  this  ses- 
sion which  will  continue  the  M.  T.  C.  as 
a  separate  division  and  place  the  main- 
tenance, design,  production,  procurement 
and  operation  of  trucks,  automobiles, 
motorcycles,  trailers  and  bicycles  under 
it  and  leaving  tractors  and  tanks  under 
the  control  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 


.1%  OR  .5%  TRICK  TAX  UNSETTLED 

NEW  YORK,  May  22— The  Treasury, 
Department  ruling  covering  the  tax  on 
motor  truck  chassis  is  being  reconsidered. 
Following  protests  from  fifty-seven 
dealer  associations,  including  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers'  Assn.,  Com- 
missioner Roper  telegraphed  the  N.  A. 
1).  A.  as  follows:  "Ruling  regarding  tax 
on  chassis  being  reconsidered.  When 
decision  is  rendered  you  will  be  notified." 
The  ruling  in  question  classifies  a  truck, 
chassis  as  a  part  and  as  such  requires  a 
tax  of  5  per  cent.  The  contention  is  that 
a  truck  chassis  is  a  sales  unit  and  should 
be  taxed  as  a  complete  unit  at  3  per  cent. 


IOWA  LIMITS  TRUCK  LOADS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  May  18.— The 
new  laws  governing  motor  vehicles, 
passed  by  the  recent  session  of  the  Iowa 
legislature  may  cause  truck  manufactur- 
ers to  alter  construction  specifications. 
The  section  of  the  motor  vehicle  law 
which  may  cause  trouble  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  maximum  weight  which  a 
truck  may  carry.  The  section  of  the 
law  is  as  follows: 

"The  total  maximum  load  on  any  one 
wheel  of  any  motor  vehicle,  including  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  and  the  load  it  car- 
ries, shall  be  4  tons,  provided  the  total 
maximum  weight  of  the  vehicle  and  load 
shall  not  in  any  event  exceed  14  tons. 
The  total  load  on  any  wheel  of  any  vehi- 
cle shall  be  limited  to  800  pounds  per 
inch  of  tire  vridth  in  actual  contact  with 
the  road  surface,  measured  at  the  nar- 
rowest point  of  the  tire,  on  all  highways 
improved  with  a  rigid  surface  such  as 
concrete,  brick  or  bituminous  pavements 
on  a  concrete  base;  and  400  pounds  per 
inch  of  tire  width  in  actual  contact  with 
the  surface,  measured  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  tire,  on  all  highways  having 
earth,  gravel  or  similar  surfaces. 

"The  maximum  width  of  any  motor  ve- 
hicle and  its  load  shall  be  limited  to  8 
feet  excepting  loads  of  loose  hay,  straw 
and  similar  farm  products." 

NEW  DIVISION  IN   DEALERS  ASSN. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  May  19— A  com- 
mercial division  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers'  Assn.  has  been  formed 
to  handle  all  problems  that  arise  solely 
in  the  truck  sales  field.  N.  H.  Certinour 
of  the  Certinour-Bowman  Co.,  Indiana- 
apolis,  is  commissioner   of  the   division. 


Postpone  Payments  of 
Truck  User  Tax 

Time  for   Trucks  Competing 
with  Railroads  Is  June  15 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  26.— An 
extension  of  time  has  been  allowed  to 
operators  of  motor  truck  freight  or  ex- 
press routes  for  filing  return  of  taxes 
due  under  the  Revenue  Act  for  the  peri- 
ods from  February  25  to  March  31,  and 
from  .A.pril  1  to  April  30,  1919,  until 
June  15,  1919.  The  extension  has  been 
granted  because  of  an  unavoidable  de- 
lay in  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  necessary  blank  forms  for  making 
the  returns. 

The  specific  section  of  the  act  referred 
to  is  No.  500,  which  imposes  a  tax  of  3 
per  cent  on  the  transportation  of  goods 
by  freight  or  express  on  motor  trucks 
when  competing  with  rail  or  water  lines. 

LANE  TRUCK  SOLD 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH.,  May  19— The 
Kalamazoo  Motors  Corp.  has  been  formed 
with  a  paid  in  capital  of  $250,000  to  take 
over  the  business  formerly  conducted  by 
the  Lane  Motor  Truck  Co.,  of  Kalamazoo. 
The  officers  of  the  new  company  are: 
President,  H.  A.  Crawford;  vice-presi- 
dent, C.  J.  Johnson ;  secretary,  R.  N. 
Gregory;  treasurer,  W.  B.  Milham;  chief 
engineer  and  production  manager,  L.  W. 
Coppock.  The  company  has  already 
taken  possession  of  the  building  formerly 
used  by  the  Lane  Motor  Truck  Co. 

The  truck,  which  will  be  made  by  the 
new  company,  will  be  known  as  the  Kala- 
mazoo, and  will  come  in  three  sizes, 
1%-,  2V2-  and  3%-ton  models.  The  com- 
pany plans  an  output  of  1000  trucks  a 
year. 

S.  A.  E.  TRUCK  PAPERS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  27.— Among 
the  many  automotive  subjects  which  will 
be  discussed  at  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  S.  A.  E.  which  will  be  held  at  Ottowa 
Beach,  Mich.,  from  June  23  to  27,  will 
be  several  papers  on  the  subject  of  motor 
trucks.  These  are  as  follows:  "Motor 
Truck  Ability  and  Its  Relation  to  Trend 
of  Truck  Design,"  by  L.  P.  Kalb,  assis- 
tant supervising  engineer.  Standard 
Part.s  Co. ;  "Efficiency  and  Durability  of 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  in  Worm-Driven 
Axles,"  by  K.  Heindlhofer,  research  en- 
gineer, S-K-F  Ball  Bearing  Co.;  "Steel 
Truck  Wheels,"  by  P.  W.  Klinger,  chief 
engineer,  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Co. 

MIRRORS  FOR  N.  Y.  TRUCKS 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  May  18.— All  trucks 
over  1-ton  capacity  operating  in  the 
State  of  New  York  must  be  fitted  vnth 
a  mirror  so  that  the  driver  may  have  a 
view  of  the  road  behind  him.  The  Booth 
Bill,  which  makes  this  law  effective,  has 
been  signed  by  Governor  Smith. 
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Maintenance  of  Trucks  by  Owners 
Requires  Suitable  Equipment 


THE  Motor  Haulage  Co.,  operating  forty-seven  5-ton 
Pierce-Arrow  trucks  for  hire  or  contract  work  in  New 
York  City,  has  found  that  it  costs  only  half  as  much  to  main- 
tain its  trucks  itself  as  to  have  the  work  done  at  the  local 
service  station  of  the  truck  maker.  This  is  not  because  the 
maker's  service  station  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  service  to 
any  and  all  owners  of  Pierce-Arrow  trucks  in  the  Metropolitan 
territory,  but  that  the  Motor  Haulage  Co.,  with  its  own  crew 
of  men  and  equipment,  is  able  to  get  quicker  service  than 
even  the  best  public  service  stations  can  give.  In  a  public 
service  station  each  truck  must  wait  its  turn,  in  order  that 
all  oviTiers  be  treated  alike.  This  sometimes  causes  delays 
to  one  truck  if  several  others  are  in  the  shop  ahead  of  it. 
Delays  due  to  this  cause  are  fff  course  eliminated  by  the 
Motor  Haulage  Co.  because  its  repairmen  do  no  other  work 
except  on  its  own  vehicles.  For  a  rush  job  they  are  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Tlien  again,  there  are  no  delays  through 
running  from  garage  to  the  service  station  and  back  again. 
With  a  large  number  of  trucks  there  is  always  one  or  more 
in  the  shop  to  keep  the  men  busy.  If  sent  to  the  service 
station  there  is  a  waste  of  time  in  cominii-  and  goins'  and  also 
in  tieup  in  traffic. 

Trucks  Are  Centrally  Located 

Realizing  this  difficulty  and  also  other  problems  which  ente)- 
into  the  insurance  of  delivery  schedules  without  delays,  the 
Motor  Haulage  Co.  has  located  a  service  station  and  garage 
in  Brooklyn.     Here  the  trucks  are  centrally  located  near  the 


Brooklyn  shipping  district,  also  convenient  to  the  ferry  service 
to  New  Jersey  and  to  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City,  where 
the  big  shipping  center  is  located.  This  company  also  has  a 
garage  in  New  York  City  at  Nineteenth  Street  and  Avenue  B, 
where  about  one-half  of  its  fleet  is  stored.  These  trucks  are 
used  mainly  for  the  yearly  contract  work  where  the  work 
is  similar  day  in  and  day  out.  In  the  event  of  mechanical 
trouble  occurring  to  these  trucks,  they  are  immediately  re- 
placed by  the  extra  service  trucks  from  Brooklyn  and  the 
truck  requiring  attention  is  brought  to  the  service  station 
in  Brooklyn. 

Garage  and  Repair  Shop  Adjacent 

The  garage,  which  adjoins  the  service  station  in  Brooklyn, 
was  designed  to  accommodate  twenty-six  5-ton  Pierce-Arrow 
trucks,  thirteen  on  each  side  of  the  building,  with  an  open 
passageway  between.  It  has  a  75-ft.  front  and  a  100-ft. 
depth.  It  is  well  lighted  by  means  of  ample  window  space, 
there  being  three  double  windows  in  the  back  wall  and  three 
others  in  the  front  wall.  There  are  ten  skylights  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  the  roof  for  additional  light.  It  is  lighted  by 
fifteen  100-candlepower  electric  lights,  evenly  distributed 
overhead.  There  are  two  drains  for  water,  each  placed  in 
a  .straight  line  in  the  center  of  the  concrete  floor,  which 
slopes  toward  them.  Another  feature  of  the  garage  is  the 
fact  that  only  four  1-ft.  wide  roof  supports  are  used.  These 
are  placed  25  ft.  apart  in  the  center  of  the  floor  in  the  form 
of  a   square.     The  single  sliding  door   is   12  ft.   wide.     The 


J  Ins  AlHC'liine  Shop  Wiis  l>(sigiie(l  for  Comfort  a.s  \\v\\  as  Efficiency 

A  tvood  floor  is  mounted  on  sleepers  on  the  concrete  to  save  the  meclianics  from  the  discomforts  of  a  cold  and 
damp  con<:rete  floor.  The  wood  section  extends  from  about  20  ft.  in  from  the  front  ent'rance  to  the  rear  of 
the  shop.  The  space  between  the  wood  floor  and  the  entrance  is  occupied  by  a  cement  floor  which  is  flush 
with  the  wood  floor.  The  garage  is  lighted  overhead  by  five  skylights,  on  the  side  by  four  single  windows  and 
at  the  rear  hy  four  double  windows,  one  of  which  is  in  the  blacksmith  shojj 
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Only  One  Operation  Xeeded  in  Lifting  Out  an  Engine  Witli  Tliis  Crane 

The  engine  or  any  other  unit  can  be  taken  out  of  a  truck  and  moved  to  any  part  of  the  Motor  Haulage  Co.'s 
repair  station  imthout  the  necessity  of  a  second  operation.    The  unit  stays  on  the  crane  until  it  is  finally  placed, 
either  on  a  lathe,  testing  stand,  or  on  the  washing  sta/nd.     The  crane  runs  the  length  of  the  garage  on  two  tracks 
at  either  side  of  the  garage.     The  crane  itself  is  set  transversely  or  across  the  building 


garage  adjoins  the  repair  shop  under  one  roof.  Between 
the  garage  and  the  repair  shop  are  located  two  fire-proof 
walls  between  which  are  located  the  blacksmith  shop,  stock- 
room, oilroom,  chauffeurs'  room  and  lavatory.  The  office  is 
located  at  the  entrance  end  above  the  lavatory  knd  is  con- 
nected to  the  shop  and  garage  by  two  stairways  leading  to 
these  respective  departments. 

Wood  Floors  in  Repair  Shops 

The  repair  shop  is  50  ft.  wide  and  100  ft.  deep  and  was 
designed  for  the  comfort  of  the  mechanics  as  well  as  for 
efficiency.  As  the  concrete  floor  is  damp  at  all  times  and  as 
a  result  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  mechanics,  a  wood  floor 
has  been  laid  over  the  concrete  floor  up  to  a  point  20  ft.  from 
the  single  street  entrance.  In  order  to  accommodate  this 
wood  floor,  the  concrete  floor  upon  which  it  is  mounted  is 
1  ft.  deeper  than  the  concrete  space  between  the  wood  floor 
and  the  entrance.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  one  heating 
plant  is  used  for  both  the  garage  and  the  shop.  This  plant 
is  located  under  the  concrete  floor  leading  from  the  entrance 
to  the  machine  shop.  The  repair  shop  is  well  lighted  by 
means  of  five  skylights  and  four  double  windows  in  the  rear 
and  three  at  the  side. 

Equipment  Complete 

The  company  has  arranged  its  equipment  in  the  repair  shop 
so  as  to  allow  for  a  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  maintenance 
of  its  trucks.  The  repair  bench  runs  about  one-half  of  the 
length  of  the  side  wall  and  is  made  of  heavy  planking  for 
lasting  qualities  and  to  avoid  vibration  when  hammering  and 
doing  heavy  work.  A  table  with  three  deep  drawers  has  been 
conveniently  placed  in  front  of  the  lathes  in  order  to  facili- 


tate the  work  and  to  provide  space  for  the  small  parts  belong- 
ing to  the  lathes. 

.•\n  overhead  traveling  crane  is  provided  and  runs  the 
length  of  the  shop  with  a  capacity  of  3  tons.  This  makes  it 
accessible  in  all  parts  of  the  shop.  The  crane  is  as  wide  as 
the  shop  and  runs  on  two  tracks.  By  this  method  parts  may 
be  lifted  from  the  truck  and  taken  directly  to  the  bench  or 
lathe  without  a  second  handling. 

The  machine  shop  equipment  consists  of  a  large  and  a 
small  lathe,  a  drill  press,  arbor  press  and  a  grinder,  run  from 
an  overhead  shafting  and  operated  by  an  electric  motor.  This 
same  motor  provides  power  for  starting  engines  on  the  test 
stand,  when  they  are  still  too  light  for  hand-cranking. 

Testing  Stand  for  Engines 

The  engine-testing  stand  allows  this  company  to  run  in 
all  of  its  overhauled  engines  before  installing  them  in  the 
trucks,  thus  eliminating  all  leaks  or  slight  adjustments  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  detected  and  making  it  possible  for 
the  drivers  to  crank  their  engines  without  the  usual  difficul- 
ties experienced  after  an  engine  has  the  bearings  tightened. 

A  magneto  test  stand  is  provided,  consisting  of  a  small 
table  with  a  small  electric  motor.  A  rheostat  on  the  side  of 
the  table  and  a  gap-board  are  provided.  The  rheostat  con- 
trols the  speed  of  the  motor,  so  that  the  magnetos  may  be 
tested  at  all  speeds  and  all  necessary  adjustments  made 
before  being  replaced  on  the  truck. 

All  parts  are  washed  in  kerosene  on  a  washing  table  pro- 
vided with  a  trough  running  around  the  edge  with  a  flat 
surface  in  the  middle,  as  per  illustration.  A  drain  is  provided 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trough  and  the  kerosene  changed  when- 
ever sufficient  sediment  has  collected  to  warrant  doing  so. 
The  trough  is  4  in.  deep. 
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^  and  Ironing  of  Bodies 
Done  Here 


Mvjch  time  is  saved  by  having  all  forging  work  done  in 

its  <yum  blacksmith  shop  instead  of  sending  this  kind  of 

work  to  outside  places  where  delays  occur 

The  company  does  its  own  welding  with  the  use  of  an  oxy- 
acetylene  outfit,  mounted  on  a  portable  two-wheeled  carrier. 

Box  for  Scrap  Parts 

In  order  to  keep  scrap  parts  off  the  floor,  a  box  was  made 
with  two  compartments  so  that  different  metals  could  be 
separated.  The  men  are  instructed  to  throw  all  parts  re- 
moved from  the  truck  into  this  box.  These  scrap  parts  are 
sold  for  junk  and  at  this  time  any  repairable  parts  that  have 
been  put  in  the  box  are  picked  out  by  the  foreman  and  laid 
aside  for  future  use.  • 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  located  at  the  rear  end  of  the  divid- 
ing section  between  the  garage  and  the  repair  shop.  Here  the 
company  does  all  of  its  own  forging  and  ironing  of  metal 
bodie^  without  delay. 

All  of  the  parts  are  grouped  and  card-indexed  and  stored 
in  bins  so  that  the  stockroom  clerk  can  provide  and  charge 
to  the   proper  truck  all   parts  used   in   the  repair  work.     A 
small  window  is  provided  in  the  dividing 
wall  between  the  garage  and  the  shop,  so 
that  any  small  parts  or  equipment  needed 
by  the  drivers  may  be  obtained  without 
their  entering  the  machine  shop  proper. 

A  tote-box  is  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  all  parts  of  one  unit  together 
in  its  progress  through  the  repair  shop. 
This  device  consists  of  six  metal  boxes. 
These  set  into  a  rack  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

Trucks   Inspected  Every   6  Weeks 

Truck  inspection  is  on  a  6  weeks' 
schedule  and  1  full  day  is  given  to  eacl 
truck.  Lubrication,  adjustment  and  n 
placement  of  small  parts  or,  if  necessai  > . 
entire  units,  are  included  in  the  inspec- 
tion. The  entire  system  is  on  a  spare  unit 
basis,  so  that  reserve  engines,  rear  ends, 
transmissions,  radiators,  etc.,  may  be  re- 
placed at  this  time.  This  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  the  complete  overhauling  of 
the  trucks,  as  a  truck  is  kept  continually 
in  good  mechanical  condition  and  1  day's 
time  is  ample  to  install  any  new  units 
that  may  be  needed.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  are  taught  to  specialize,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  on  different  parts  of  the 
trucks,  all  of  the  different  units,  such  as 


A  Convenient  Way  of  Wa.sliing  l*art.s 

Kerosene  is  used  in  a  trough  which  runs  around  the 

outside  of  this  washstand.    Large  parts  are  washed  on 

the  table  inside  of  the  trough:   The  kerosene  is  run  out 

'through  a  drain  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough 

engines,  rear  ends,  transmissions,  etc.,  might  be  replaced  dur- 
ing an  inspection  period  of  1  day  by  concentrating  the  efforts 
of  the  entire  shop  on  1  truck.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  this,  ample  time  is  given  to  the  men  to  repair  the  spare 
units  as  they  come  out  of  the  trucks. 

Parts   on   Hand   Valued   at  $6,000 

To  avoid  delays  in  the  inspection  system,  sufficient  parts 
are  kept  on  hand  to  take  care  of  all  replacements  without 
depending  upon  the  service  station  for  each  individual  job. 
The  average  valuation  of  the  disassembled  parts  carried  in 
stock  is  $6,000.  The  valuation  of  the  spare  units,  such  as 
engines,  radiators,  etc.,  is  between  $.5,000  and  $6,000. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  lubrication  of  the  engine. 
This  is  so  in  both  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  garages.  The 
oil  is  changed  in  the  engines  twice  a  week,  and  once  each 
week  the  engines  are  washed  out  thoroughly  with  kerosene, 
which  is  thoroughly  drained  off. 


A  Alaeliiiie  Shop  Thai   is  Well  Liyhled  and  JOtillipped 

The  equipment  includes  a  targe  and  a  sinall  lathe,  a  boring 
machine,  an  emery  wheel,  an  arbor  press,  and  a  table  with 
large  drawers  for  holding  all  the  tools  and  parts  that  are  used 
in  these  machines.  Other  equipment  includes  a  magneto-test- 
ing stand,  a  welding  outfit  and  a  gasoline  engine  testings 
stand.    The  magneto  tester  is  in  the  foreground 
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Garage  and  Repair  Shop  Entirely  Separated 

The  dividing  line  consists  of  two  walls  in  between 
whi/;h  are  located  the  blacksmith  shop,  parts  room,  oil 
room,  wash  room  and  office.  The  office  is  on  a  balcony 
right  above  the  wash  room  and  connects  both  the  gar- 
age and  repair  shop  by  stairways  on  both  sides.  The 
garage  is  designed  to  hold  twenty-six  Pierce-Arrow 
ti-ucks  and  the  shop  four 


^ 

-- 
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Repaired  Engines  Tested  on  Stand 

Here   they  are  run  in  to  eliminate   the  stiffness 

that  occurs  after  bearings  have   been  tightened. 

The  engine  is  belt  driven  and  its  speed  regulated 

by  means  of  a  stepped  cone  pulley 


Scrap  Box  lor  Discarded  TarLs 

Instead  of  thro-iving  discarded  or  worn  parts 

in  one  jnle,  they  are  segregated,  the  copper  and 

aluminum  parts  going  in  one  section  and  the 

iron  i7ito  the  other  compartment 

Delicatessen  Goods  Delivered  in  Big 
Area  by  Motor  Trucks 

(Continued  fro)n  page  9) 
trucks  out  of  the  garage  the  next  morning.  This 
work  usually  starts  around  5  a.  m.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  though  the  drivers  may  be  skill- 
ful enough  to  handle  the  trucks  in  and  out  of 
the  garage,  the  possibility  of  accidents  occurring 
in  the  cramped  garage  space  is  too  great  to  take 
any  chances.  And  then  again,  the  drivers  are 
usually  too  tired  after  a  full  day's  driving  on 
their  routes  to  bother  waiting  around  to  run 
their  trucks  into  the  garage.  On  account  of  the 
garage  construction,  the  trucks  must  be  run  onto 
an  elevator  one  by  one  before  any  of  the  three 
floors  can  be  reached.  As  a  result,  much  time  is 
consumed,  usuallv  from  1 '  •■  to  2  hours. 


All  Parts  Are  Card  Indexed 

Each  part  has  its  otvn  serial  number  and  box 
or  compartment  in  the  stands  built  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Parts  and  units  on  hand  amount  to  about 
$12,000,  enough  to  build  two  truck  chassis 
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Industrial  Tractors  Found  More  Economical  Than 
Gravity  or  Monorails  for  Cotton  Handling 

Fleet  of  Eight  G.  V.  Tractors  and  Forty  Trailers  Gives  Excellent 
Service  at  Modern  Warehouse  and  Compress  Plant  at  Savannah,  Ga. 


TESTS  and  investigations  carried  on 
by  the  Savannah  Warehouse  &  Com- 
press Co.  before  it  built  its  45-acre  plant 
at  Port  Wentworth,  Ga.,  showed  the  use 
of  electric  industrial  trucks  to  be  more 
economical  than  either  a  gravity  or  a 
monorail  system  of  handling  baled  cot- 
ton. Accordingly,  the  Compress  com- 
pany purchased  eight  G.  V.  electric  in- 
dustrial tractors  and  forty  four-wheeled 
platform  trailers  manufactured  by  the 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  111.  Since 
this  equipment  was  installed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1917,  it  has  more  than  paid  for  itself 
in  the  reduced  cost  of  handling  the 
cotton.  The  equipment  and  the  satis- 
factory work  which  it  has  performed 
have  confirmed  the  company's  original 
deductions    that    it    would    do    the    work 


more    cheaply    than    by    hand    or    by    a 
gravity  or  a  monorail  system. 

The   Combined   Plant   Idea 

To  understand  the  work  of  the  electric 
industrial  tractor  and  trailer  equipment 
most  thoroughly  it  is  perhaps  best  to 
start  in  at  the  beginning  and  tell  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Savannah  Wareliouse 
&  Compress  Co.  Until  February,  1917, 
most  of  the  cotton  received  in  Savannah 
was  shipped  by  rail  to  the  terniinals  of 
the  six  railroads  at  that  time  entering 
the  city.  The  baled  cotton  was  then 
hauled  either  to  a  warehouse  to  await 
sale  in  the  Savannah  market  or  moved 
direct  to  one  of  the  several  compressers 
where  it  was  further  compressed  and  the 
bales   reduced   in   size   in   order   to   save 


r^L.. 


-^35 


The  eight  G.   V.   industrial   tractors  lined   up   before  the  special   garage   in   which  they 

are    maintained    at    the    plant    of    the    Savannah    Warehouse    &    Compress    Co.      Each 

tractor  works  from   10  to   12   hours  a   day   and   covers  approximately  25   miles 


shipping  space  in  the  vessels  transporting 
it  to  northern  ports  or  overseas. 

This  method  was  a  most  wasteful  one 
on  account  of  the  many  handlings  of  the 
cotton  from  the  time  it  was  received 
until  it  was  again  shipped  out  of  the 
city.  It  was  also  a  wasteful  method  be- 
cause of  the  many  delays  which  resulted 
in  the  large  number  of  handlings. 

Plant  Land  Cheap 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  idea 
was  conceived  of  establishing  a  common 
warehouse  and  modern  compress  to  which 
all  of  the  cotton  shipped  to  Savannah 
could  be  transferred  in  the  same  freight 
cars  in  which  it  was  received  by  means 
of  running  spur  tracks  from  each  of  the 
railroads  to  the  combined  warehouse  and 
compress.  The  establishment  of  one  of 
the  largest  warehouses  and  compresses 
in  the  entire  South  at  Port  Wentworth,  5 
miles  up  the  Savannah  River,  expressed 
the  physical  completion  of  the  idea.  At 
Port  Wentworth  land  was  cheap  and 
the  plant  could  be  laid  along  the  most 
advanced  lines  with  modern  facilities 
for  unloading,  compressing,  storing  and 
loading  the  cotton  directly  onto  lighters 
tied  up  to  piers  extending  out  from  the 
company's  property  into  the  Savannah 
River.  Once  loaded,  the  lighters  v/ere 
then  towed  down  the  Savannah  River 
to  deep  water  where  the  cotton  could  be 
loaded  directly  onto  the  ships  to  carry 
it  to  northern  or  European  ports. 

Five   Railroads   Use   Plant 

When  the  compress  plant  and  ware- 
houses were  completed  in  February,  1917, 
all  except  one  of  the  si.x  railroad.<^  enter- 


Plan    view    of   the    Savannah    cotton    warehouse    and    comprett  plant,  showing  the  size  of  the  unit  warehouses  and  how  each  Is 
served  by  a   railroad  spur  for  the   Incoming  cotton   and   by   a   lOOfoot    concrete    street    for    the    cotton    being    moved    to    the    com- 
presses.    The  arrows  Indicate  the  direction   In  which  the  cotton   moves 
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s  storage  sheds  to  which  the  lo 
1  trailers.  From  the  sheds  show 
to  the  wharf  also   by  hand,  fron 


-density  bnles  of  cotton  are  moved  frc 
the  bales  are  moved  to  the  compres 
where  they  are  loaded   onto   lighters 


the  warehouses  by  means 
s   by   hand   and  from  them 


ing  Savannah  laid  special  spur  tracks, 
so  that  cotton  could  be  shipped  direct 
to  the  coriipress  without  a  warehouse 
handling  in  the  city.  The  Midland  Rail- 
road, perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  six, 
did  not  enter  into  the  agreement  with 
the  warehouse  for  tracking  privileges 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  to  make  a  con- 
tinual fight  against  the  other  larger 
railroads  to  get  its  empty  cars  back  so 
that  they  could  be  returned  to  the  cotton- 
growing  areas  where  new  shipments 
could   be  loaded. 

The  fact  that  the  Midland  company 
<lid  not  enter  into  the  trackage  agree- 
ment did  not  prevent  it  from  delivering 
cotton  to  the  Port  Wentworth  ware- 
houses. It  employed  a  new  method  con- 
sisting of  the  use  of  a  fleet  of  5-ton 
trucks  and  5-ton  trailers,  as  described 
in  greater  detail  in  THE  Commercial 
Vehicle  of  Jan.  15,  1915.  During  1918, 
the  motor  trucks  handled  20,000  bales 
of  cotton  from  the  Savannah  terminal 
of  the  Midland  Railroad  to  the  Port 
Wentworth  warehouses.  Due  to  the 
great  railroad  congestion  in  the  South 
and  the  scarcity  of  cars,  the  use  of  the 
1;rucks  enabled  the  Midland  Railroad  to 
release  its  cars  more  quickly  than  could 
be  done  at  the  Port  Wentworth  ware- 
houses, notwithstanding  their  ideal 
layout. 

The  Warehouse  Layout 

As  shown  in  the  large  plan  view 
sketch  of  the  warehouse  property  at  the 
bottom  of  page  20,  the  compress  rooms 
are  located  directly  in  back  of  the 
lighter  wharves,  with  the  compress  stor- 
.age  sheds  in  back  of  the  press  rooms 
and  the  cotton  warehouses  in  back  of 
the  compress  storage  sheds,  so  that  the 
cotton  as  received  travels  in  one  di- 
rection from  the  warehouse  to  the 
lighters. 

To  provide  for  rapid  unloading  from 
the  railroad  cars,  the  warehouses  are 
divided  up  into  two  groups  of  four  each, 
-each,  served  by  two  railroad  tracks 
running  lengthwise  between  each  group 
and  a  third  group  of  two  warehouses 
served  by  a  railroad  on  one  side.     Each 


of  the  cotton  warehouses  is  1000  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide.  A  total  of  100 
warehouse  sections  for  as  many  cotton 
brokerage  concerns  are  thus  provided 
with  storage  capacity  for  150,000  bales 
at  one  time.  As  shown  in  the  illustrations 
on  this  and  the  two  other  pages  of  this 
article,  the  warehouses  are  only  one 
story  in  height  and  are  made  of  wood 
fronts  and  rears  with  dividing  fire  walls 


of  brick.  Each  warehouse  is  provided 
with  outside  sliding  doors,  those  on  the 
sides  of  the  wai'ehouse  facing  the  rail- 
road tracks  being  employed  to  put  the 
cotton  into  the  warehouses  and  those  on 
the  other  side  to  take  it  out  and  move 
it  to  the  compress  storage  sheds,  from 
which  it  is  transferred  directly  to  the 
press  room. 

To    prevent   any   lifting    of   the    bales 


ne  of  the  tractors  with   Its  total  tractor  and  trailer  load  of   nineteen  bales,  which   at 
500  pounds  to  the   bale  gives  a  total  weight  of  9.500  pounds  or  4^4  tons 


A  line-up  of  five  of  the  tractors,  each  with  four  empty  trailers.     Note  the  extension  at 
the  front  of  each  tractor  to  enable  it  to  carry  three  low-density  bales  of  cotton 
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A   general   view   down    through    one   of   the    groups   of   four   warehouses,  showing   the  two   railroad  tracks,  one  for  the  two  ware- 
houses on   each   side;   the  platforms   level   with  the  floors   of  the   freight  cars  and  a  tractor  and  trailer  train   passing  through   one 
,     of  the  concrete  cross  streets   between  the  ends  of  the  warehouses 


in  the  transference  from  the  freight 
cars  to  the  warehouses,  the  railroad 
tracks  are  sunl<  so  that  the  floor  of  the 
freight  car  is  level  with  the  concrete 
platforms  in  front  of  the  warehouses. 
These  platforms  are  level  except  for  a 
short  50-foot  space  between  the  ends  of 
the  warehouses  where  their  ends  are 
inclined  to  permit  movement  of  the  in- 
dustrial tractors  over  the  railroad  tracks 
from  one  warehouse  unit  to  another. 
The  space  between  the  adjacent  group 
of  warehouses  where  the  railroad  tracks 
are  not  laid  is  concreted  to  form  streets 
100  feet  wide  over  which  the  industrial 
tractors  and  trailers  may  operate  at 
their  maximum  efficiency.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  space  anywhere  on  the  company's 
ground  over  which  the  industrial  equip- 
ment operates  which  is  not  concreted  in 
order  to  make  the  operation  of  the 
equipment  most  economical.  If  these 
streets  had  not  been  concreted,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  use  of  the  industrial 
vehicles  would  have  proved  so  economical 
as  compared  with  the  gravity  or  monorail 
systems  of  transferring  the  cotton  from 
the  various  warehouses  to  the  compress 
rooms  and  finally  to  the  lighters. 

On  account  of  the  inflammability  of 
cotton,  an  elaborate  fire  protection  sys- 
tem has  been  worked  out  with  hydrants 
located  at  convenient  intervals  in  the 
streets  between  the  warehouses  in  ad- 
dition to  conical  shaped  fire  pails  hung 
on  each  side  of  the  warehouses  between 
all  doors. 

One-Third  Handling  By  Hand 

Practically  all  of  the  cotton  received 
at  the  warehouses,  with  the  exception 
of  the  20,000  bales  handled  in  1918  by 
means  of  motor  trucks,  is  received  direct 
in  freight  cars.  Approximately  300,000 
bales  of  local  cotton  are  received  by 
rail  at  the  compress.  The  total  normal 
receipts  at  the  warehouse  are  1%  million 
bales  yearly,  some  small  percentage  of 
which  is  received  on  lighters. 


Only  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
cotton  handling  is  done  by  the  industrial 
vehicles,  the  remaining  one-third  being 
done  by  hand.  The  industrial  vehicles 
are  used  to  unload  the  cotton  directly 
from  the  cars  and  carry  it  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  warehouse,  where  it  is  piled- 
by  hand.  The  tractors  run  inside  of  the 
freight  cars  as  soon  as  sufficient  cotton 
in  the  central  sections  of  the  cars  in  the 
way  of  the  doors  has  been  removed. 
This  saves  moving  the  cotton  out  by 
hand  and  then  loading  it  on  to  the  ve- 
hicles. The  cotton  then  remains  in  the 
warehouse  until  such  time  as  it  is  sold 
and  reloaded  or  carried  to  the  compress 
for  the  high-density  compression. 

The  Vehicle  Work 

The  tractors  and  trailers  are  used  for 
the  transference  of  the  low-density  bales 
of  cotton  from  the  warehouses  to  the 
compress  storage  sheds.  As  the  total 
length  of  each  warehouse  is  1000  feet 
with  a  50-foot  street  between,  and  a 
150-foot  street  between  the  warehouse 
nearest  the  compress  storage  shed,  the 
maximum  distance  over  which  the  ve- 
hicles operate  is  approximately  2500 
feet  or  about  ^A  mile,  when  the  runs  are 
made  direct  from  the  warehouse  down 
the  nearest  street  or  platform  to  the 
compress  storage  shed.  It  is  this  %  mile 
maximum  haul  which  has  enabled  the 
industrial  vehicles  to  make  such  a  good 
showing  as  compared  with  what  it  would 
cost  for  the  same  transfer  by  means  of 
gravity  chutes  or  a  monorail  system. 
The  minimum  hauls  are  anywhere  from 
100  to  500  feet. 

Once  placed  in  the  compress  storage 
sheds,  the  cotton  is  then  handled  by 
means  of  hand  trucks  to  the  compress 
machines  and  from  them  to  the  wharf, 
from  which  it  is  loaded  onto  the  lighters. 

Each  of  the  tractors  is  capable  of 
carrying  three  bales  of  low-density  cot- 
ton, each  weighing  approximately  500 
pounds.     When  the  long  hauls  from  the 


warehouses  to  the  compress  storage 
room  are  made,  each  tractor  hauls  four 
of  the  four-wheel  trailers,  each  of  which 
carries  four  bales.  This  gives  a  total 
tractor  and  trailer  load  of  1%  tons  on 
the  tractor  and  2  tons  on  each  trailer, 
or  9V2  tons  in  all. 

Only  One  Man  Needed  for  Tractor  Train 

All  of  the  tractors  and  trailers  are 
loaded  by  hand  with  negro  labor,  which 
is  also  employed  for  operating  the  trac- 
tor. Only  one  man  is  required  for  the 
train  of  tractor  and  four  trailers,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  top  of 
this  page. 

Each  of  the  tractors  averages  about 
25  miles  a  day  and  operates  from  10  to 
12  hours,  depending  upon  the  season. 
All  of  the  equipment  is  maintained  in  a 
special  garage  built  between  the  compress 
sheds  and  the  ends  of  the  adjacent  ware- 
houses. There  complete  charging  ap- 
paratus, extra  batteries  and  battery 
equipment  are  provided  so  that  all  of 
the  tractors  are  available  for  use  during 
the  working  day.  Both  the  tractors  and 
trailers  are  fitted  with  metal  wheels 
mounted  on  solid  rubber  tires  to  give 
greater  speed  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  concrete  pavement.  Neither  the 
tractor  nor  the  trailers  are  of  the  self- 
elevating  type.  The  bales  are  loaded  and 
similarly  unloaded  by  hand.  This  is  no 
difficult  task,  since  both  tractor  and 
trailers  have  very  low  frames,  approx- 
imately Wz  feet  off  the  ground. 

When  cotton  is  hauled  to  the  plant 
by  means  of  motor  trucks,  the  vehicles 
enter  the  plant  grounds  at  the  same  end 
as  the  railroad  tracks.  They  then  operate 
over  the  well-paved  streets  by  the 
shortest  route  to  the  storage  section  of 
the  concern  whose  cotton  they  are  de- 
livering. The  cotton  is  then  unloaded 
onto  the  pavement  outside  of  the  ware- 
house and  later  moved  inside  either  by 
hand  trucks  or  the  industrial  vehicles, 
depending  upon  the  distance. 
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Republic  All-Purpose  Truck  Body  for  Farm  Work 

Offered  in  Two  Lengths.  Each  of  Which  May  Be  Converted 
Into  One  of  Eight  Foim^  for  Variety  of  Farm  Haulage 


Platform  hayrack  useful  in  kauling  hay,  wheat,  oats,  cornstalks,  etc. 
By  using  a  different  set  of  supporting  stakes  we  obtain  a  platform  tvith 
level  extension  side  boards,  head  board  and  end  gate,  suitable  for  hay,  grain 
in  bags,  cement  in  bags,  fertilizer  in  bags,  fruit  produce  in  crates,  poultry  Jn 
crates,  farm  machinery,  dressed  meats,  fence  posts,  etc.  Entirely  removing 
the  extension  boards  makes  a  platform  type  truck  with  head  board  and  end 
gate  adapted  to  stone  hauling  and  other  heavy  duties 


AN  all-purpose  farm  body  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Republic  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Alma,  Mich.,  for 
use  with  Republic  trucks.  The  body 
is  designed  to  give  the  farmer  a  wider 
range  of  use  for  his  truck.  Eight 
types  of  bodies  are  combined  in  one, 
and  so  designed  that  one  man  can  ad- 
just it  to  any  desired  type  in  a  few 
seconds. 

The  body  is  made  of  kiln-dried  hard- 
wood lumber  and  well  ironed  so  as  to 
prevent  rattles.  It  is  made  in  two 
sizes,  known  as  Nos.  1  and  2.  The 
No.  1  body  is  DVi;  ft.  long  and  is  a 
combination  platform  and  wagon  box., 
as  illustrated.  The  bare  body  sell's 
for  $115. 

No.  2  body  is  llMj  ft.  long  and  is 
a  combination  platform  and  wagon 
box,  as  illustrated,  selling  for  $135. 

The  extra  side  racks  to  convert  the 
body  into  grain,  fruit  and  cattle  type 
are  $33  on  the  No.  1  size  and  $36  on 
No.  2.  The  weight  of  the  No.  1  body, 
combination  platform  and  wagon  box 
only  is  500  lb.,  and  of  No.  2  600  lb. 
All  the  paint  work  on  these  jobs  is 
standard  green  with  light  green 
stripes. 

Some  of  the  different  types  of  bodies 
are  illustrated  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended  are  outlined. 

This  is  but  another  one  of  the 
attempts  to  solve  the  truck-body  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  the  use  of 
motor  trucks  on  the  farm.  Loads  of 
such  wide  variety  have  to  be  trans- 
ported in  this  service  that  convertible 
bodies  are  really  essential. 


Three-section  tight  removable  side  box 
for  barnyard  fertilizer,  cabbage  and 
bulky  produce.  Removing  top  side 
boards  makes  a  cmnbination  grain,  apple 
and  potato  box  with  two-section  tight 
removable  sides.  Removing  the  remain- 
ing side  boards  gives  a  regulation  wagon 
box  with  removable  sides  and  end  gate 
arranged  for  hauling  loose  materials 
such    as    coal,    dirt,    gravel,    grain,    etc. 

Cattle  rack  type  adapted  for  hauliiig 
cattle  and  also  transporting  cotton  and 
similar  materials  requiring  a  rack  en- 
closed body.  Removing  the  side  boards 
converts  this  into  a  combination  stock 
and  basket  rack  box  suitable  for  hauling 
hogs  and  sheep  and  crated  goods 
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One  of  the  Big  8 

in  Truck  Operation 

GASOLINE 

Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.  Reduces  Cost  of  Gasoline  and  Oil  Consumption 
by  Keeping  Drivers  Interested  in  Work  and  Awarding  Prizes  for  Results 

AH  of  the  company  work  along  this 
line  has  been  psychological,  that  is, 
it  has  been  planned  so  as  to  keep  (i|) 
the  interest  of  the  men.  To  keep  up 
their  interest,  something  new  had  i.o 
be  put  into  action  before  their  en- 
thusiasm over  one  plan  waned.  Aft 
a  result,  since  the  inception  of  liie 
gasoline  saving  drive  last  July,  no 
less  than  three  different  fuel  economy 
lilans  have  been  put  into  action.  The 
liist  one  was  the  awarding  of  pen- 
nants to  the  two  leading  drivers  of 
each  of  the  three  garages  and  getting 
publicity  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
event;  the  second  plan  was  a  contest 
open  to  all  of  the  drivers  in  which  ;i 
bonus  of  $135  in  gold  was  awarded 
to  the  leading  garage;  and  the  third, 
now  in  operation,  a  baseball  game,  in 
which  certain  fuel  mileages  count  for 
hits,  which  in  turn  are  transformed 
to  runs.  Each  game  lasts  1  week  or 
7  innings,  then  the  runs  are  added 
up,  and  the  winning  garage  posted  on 
the  scoreboards. 

The  first  plan,  which,  as  stated  be- 
fore, started  last  July,  created  much 
rivalry  between  the  drivers.  Each 
winner  of  an  "Ace"  pennant,  as  well 
as  the  second  best  man  who  received 


One  of  the  Ace  drivers  with   his  bus,  showing  the  Ace  flag   indicating  that  the  driver 
has  run   his  bus  during  the  previous  week  with   the   lowest   gasoline  consumption   per 
mile.     The   Ace   method   of  attempting   to   reduce   gasoline  consumption   was   replaced 
by   a   bonus  system   and   again   by  a   baseball   game 


a  r^  ASOLINE  is  money,  boys.  Save 
^  it  as  though  jt  were  your  own." 
Thi.s  motto  appears  on  a  small  plaque 
set  up  on  the  wind.shield  mounting  of 
every  Fifth  Avenue  bus.  It  is  short 
and  to  the  point  but  has  more  behind 
it  than  appears  on  the  surface,  for  as 
a  result  of  its  use  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co.  has  saved  approximately 
$6,000  on  its  gasoline  bill  from 
July  to  Dee.  1918.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  4  per  cent.  This  large  saving 
and  its  method  of  attainment  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  every  motor 
truck  owner  in  the  United  States,  no 
matter  whether  he  operates  one  truck 
or  100.  Its  importance  increases 
directly  as  the  size  of  the  fleet.  As 
told  in  THE  Commercial  Vehicle  of 
April  15,  the  cost  of  gasoline  is  one 
of  the  Big  8  of  truck  operation.  Next 
to  drivers  and  tires,   easoline   is  the 


most  important  item  in  the  cost  of 
running  a  motor  truck. 

Last  summer  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co.  made  a  concerted  attempt 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  gasoline  con- 
sumption. To  that  company,  even  a 
small  reduction  means  a  great  saving 
in  the  aggregate  since  its  285  trucks 
run  a  total  of  693,052  miles  a  month 
and  consume  a  little  over  118,813  gal. 
of  gasoline. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Coach  Co.'s  charge  for  its 
service  is  on  a  fixed  basis  of  10  cents 
per  passenger  and  not  governed  like 
other  companies,  which  may  boost 
their  prices  to  meet  higher  expenses, 
it  is  manifest  that  this  company  must 
rely  entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  every 
unit  in  its  organization.  That  is  one 
reason  that  so  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  fuel  economy. 


Above,  the  Ace  flag  and  below  the  Honor 
pennant,  Indicating  that  the  drivers  on 
whose  trucks  they  are  flown  operated 
them  respectively  at  the  lowest  and  next 
to   lowest   gasoline   consumption    per   mile 
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i^SHE  'ACE'  FLAG  on  this 
bus  signifies  that  the  driver 

IxSSg  has  established  a  high  record 
for  efficiency,  particularly  in  econ- 
omy of  fuel  (gasoline  and  oil)  and  in 
careful  operation. 

He  has  proved  himself  a  special 
asset  to  the  public.  ,  CcmP^ 


qn^ff 


aJ^'^ 


^^^^      the  v^°^^       A  oA)  ^^^ 

c  foe\  ^  ,      oub\v<^-  L  G^ 

^t: 


The   Ace   and    Honor   Man   advertising   cards   piaced    inside, 

of    the    buses    whose    drivers    respectively    operated    their 

vehicles    at    the    lowest    and    next    to    the    lowest    gasoline 

consumption    per    mile 


\ 
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Hid  (.AS  .SAVING  CON  lESl 
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Front  cover  of  one   of  the   issues   of  the   Fifth   Avenue 

Coach    Co.'s    monthly    house    organ,    giving    details    of 

the    bus    gasoline    and    oil    consumption    contest    for    a 

bonus  aggregating  $135 


an  honor  Hag,  was  allowed  to  carry 
these  pennants  on  his  bus  until  a  rival 
driver  took  the  coveted  honor  away 
from  him. 

As  long  as  this  driver  retained 
first  place  and  the  pennant,  he  was 
called  an  ace  driver.  The  ace  flag  is 
a  green  triangular  pennant  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  gold-colored  dia- 
mond carrying  the  word  "Ace"  in 
green  letters.  This  flag  is  carried  on 
the  top  of  the  driver's  cab.  The  honor 
pennant  is  two-colored,  one  half  being 
blue  and  the  other  half  yellow. 

The  first  day  of  the  fuel  economy 
system  the  drivers  averaged  6  m.  p.  g. 
In  less  than  2  weeks  under  the  ace 
system  the  average  was  brought  up 
to  6.75  m.  p.  g.  The  winning  ace 
averaged  9.8  m.  p.  g.  for  his  bus  for 
the  entire  week.  Up  to  the  closing 
of  the  contest  in  December  and  the 
inception  of  the  bonus  scheme,  the 
buses  averaged  between  6  and  6.5  m. 
p.  g.,  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  over  the  5  m.  p.  g.  averages 
maintained  before  the  ace  systerp  was 
put  into  effect  in  July.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest,  that  is,  when  the 
trucks  were  averaging  6  m.  p.  g.,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  totalled  around 
30,000  gal.  per  week.  This  was  cut 
to  26,666  gal.  for  the  week  when  the 
average  was  raised  to  6.75  m.  p.  g. 
This  was  an  economy  of  3,334  gal.  for 


the  week  and  for  a  year  meant  a  sav- 
ing of  173,368  gal.  on  one  system  of 
buses  and  by  one  company.  At  22 
cents  a  gallon,  this  would  mean  a  sav- 
ing of  $38,140.96,  providing  this  aver- 
age could  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  1  year.  There  are  so  many  condi- 
tions that  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, such  as  temperature,  traffic 
conditions,  etc.,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  this  fixed  average  all  the 
year  round. 

Economize  by  Coasting 

The  economy  of  fuel  is  accom- 
plished in  different  ways,  some  of 
which  are  up  to  the  driver  and  other,'^ 
up  to  the  mechanical  maintenance  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.  Drivers 
economize  by  coasting  more  than  for- 
merly, which  is  possible  without  any 
reduction  in  schedule  time.  There 
are  many  hills  on  the  New  York 
streets  and  long  grades  where  coast- 
ing is  possible.  Recent  tests  made 
by  that  company  show  a  total  coast- 
ing distance  of  31.5  per  cent  of  the 
round  trip  during  an  average  traffic. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  the  traffic  was 
extremely  heavy,  this  figure  was  cut 
down  to  28  per  cent.  The  31.5  per 
cent  coasting  figure  was  made  by  a 
bus  which  started  from  181st  Street 
to  make  a  round  trip  to  22nd  Street, 
via  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.     It  carried 


fifty-four  passengers  south  bound  and 
forty  north  bound.  It  coasted  62  Vi 
blocks,  or  3.1  miles  .south.  O.i  the 
northern  trip,  it  coasted  51"  L-  blocks, 
or  2.75  miles.  The  one  way  mileage 
of  this  route  is  8.97,  therefore  the 
coasting  distance  was  34.5  per  cent 
south  and  29.5  per  cent  north,  or  a 
total  on  the  round  trip  of  5.67  miles 
out  of  the  17.94  miles,  or  31.5  per 
cent. 

The  28  per  cent  coasting  figure 
was  made  during  a  run  from  168th 
Street  to  Washington  Square,  via  Riv- 
erside Drive.  Eighty-seven  passengers 
were  carried  on  the  north  trip  and. 
eighty-seven  on  the  south  trip.  The 
bus  coasted  fifty-five  blocks,  or  2.75 
miles  on  the  south  trip,  and  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  blocks,  or  2.37 
mile.*:  on  the  north  trip.  The  one  way 
mileage  of  this  route  is  9.1,  therefore 
the  coasting  distance  covered  was  30 
per  cent  on  the  south  trip  and  26  per 
cent  on  the  north  trip.  The  total 
coasting  mileage  was  5.12  miles  out 
of  18.2,  or  28  per  cent. 

Not  only  does  the  company  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  coasting  of  its 
buses,  but  has  gone  a  step  further  in 
regard  thereto  by  instructing  the 
drivers  to  coast  at  designated  parts 
of  their  routes. 

More  sanity  in  .stopping  the  buses 
b;is  resulted  in  gasoline  economy.    In- 
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Drawing  the   individual   prizes  for  the  men  of  the  winning  garage.     The  bonus  system 

was   open   for  the   bus   drivers   and   conductors   and   the   garagemen   responsible  for   the 

maintenance     of    the     buses.      The     total     monthly     prize     was    $135     divided     up     into 

eighteen    individual    prizes 


stead  of  ru.shing  up  to  a  street  cross- 
ing controlled  by  a  policeman  and 
throwing  on  the  brakes  to  stop  in 
time,  the  driver  now  uses  a  little  gray 
matter  and  coasts  up  to  the  crossing 
so  that  little  braking  is  needed.  A 
good  deal  of  economy  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  co-operation  between 
the  driver  and  the  repair  or  shop 
department.  Every  driver  is  now 
more  careful  to  see  that  no  brakes 
drag,  as  this  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  gasoline  waste.  The  spark 
plug  points  are  kept  in  much  better 
condition.  The  compression  in  the 
four  cylinders  is  watched  more  care- 
fully. Carbureters  have  been  much 
more  finely  adjusted,  so  that  when  a 
cold  day  comes  there  is  more  spitting 
than  usual. 

It  so  happened  that  the  ace  pennant, 
scheme  for  fuel  economy  was  in  pro- 
gress while  the  United  States  was  at 


war,  and  at  that  time,  a  country-wide 
campaign  was  being  waged  to  cut 
down  fuel  consumption.  As  a  result, 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.  went  ;\ 
step  further  in  the  hope  of  educating 
the  public  to  the  work  it  was  doing  in 
regard  thereto,  by  carrying  good-size 
posters  on  each  of  the  pennant  buses, 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  flag. 

$135  Btfnus  Offered 

The  second  fuel  saving  scheme  was 
announced  in  November.  As  planned, 
a  prize  of  $135  in  gold  was  to  be 
awarded  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  to  the 
employees  who  contributed  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  garage  which  attained 
the  highest  mileage  per  gallon  during 
the  4  weeks  beginning  Dec.  1  and  end- 
ing Dec.  28.  The  governing  factor  for 
the  garage  winning  the  prize  was  the 
highest  average  miles  per  gallon  ob- 
tained.    However,  other  factors  were 


considered,  such  as  accidents,  polling 
leader,  dodging  freight,  particularly 
at  transfer  points,  not  stopping  at  car 
tracks  and  speeding.  Any  garage 
leading  the  race  in  gasoline  average 
but  having  an  abnormal  number  of 
any  of  these  complaints  would  not 
stand  as  good  a  chance  to  win  the  prize 
as  the  garage  with  a  good  gasoline 
average  and  with  the  number  of  these- 
complaints  against  it,  much  below 
normal. 

Bus   Types   Considered 

Due  consideration  was  made  for  the- 
various  types  of  buses,  as  it  would 
have  been  unfair  to  expect  an  old 
type  bus  to  average  the  same  as  the 
latest  A  type.  The  following  aver- 
ages were  accepted  as  being  perfect; 
or  100  per  cent  for  each  type  of  bus: 
A  type,  6.75  m.  p.  g. ;  N  type,  6.00 
m.  p.  g. ;  D  type,  6.00  m.  p.  g. ;  and 
G  type,  5.70  m.  p.  g.  Every  man  in 
the  garage,  in  one  way  or  another, 
contributes  to  the  perfection  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  buses  that  pass  through- 
his  hands,  whether  he  be  a  mechanic, 
driver,  conductor,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  of  the  garage. 
The  driver  does  his  share  by  driving- 
his  bus  economically  and  the  conduc- 
tor helps  by  being  prompt  with  the 
bell  and  by  properly  filling  out  his  day 
card  so  that  his  bus  gets  full  credit  for 
all  the  miles  that  it  travels.  The  me- 
chanical department  contributes  its 
share  by  keeping  the  buses  in  first- 
class  mechanical  condition. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  give  every- 
one in  the  winning  garage  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  awards 
offered,  it  was  decided  that  each  em- 
ployee of  the  garage  that  won  the 
money  would  join  in  a  drawing  con- 
test as  follows:  On  Dec.  30  and  31, 
each  employee  was  to  draw  a  number 
at  the  starter's  office.  After  each  em- 
ployee drew  a  number,  a  duplicate  set 
was  presented  to  the  president  of  the 
company,  who  was  to  draw  from  this 
lot  the  eleven  prize-winning  numbers. 
The  first  two  numbers  drawn  by  him 
would    pay    the    winners    $20    each, 
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The  easoilne  average  sheet,  showing  the  consumption  of  gasoline  per  mile  run  for  every  day  of  the  weel<  for  each  of  the 
trucks.  The  standard  which  the  drivers  attempt  to  reach  Is  6  m.  p,  h.  When  the  average  drops  below  that  standard,  the  fig- 
ures are  put  down  on   the  sheet  In   red   Ink   instead   of  black,   so   that   those   buses   running   with   too   high   a   gasoline   consumption 

stand   out   prominently 
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A  portion  of  the  large  gasoline  consumption  sheet,  showing  the   amount   of   gasoline    issued    to    each    of   the    company's   200-odd 
buses.     Spaces  are  provided  for  gasoline  Issued  from  any  of  the    garages  or  on  the   road.     The  total  amount  of  gasoline   Issued  to 
A  each  truck  every  day  is  cieariy  shown 


the  next  three,  $10  each,  and  the  re- 
maining thirteen  $5  each. 

Full   Reports   on   Bulletin   Boards 

full  reports  covering'  all  of  the 
facts  were  posted  on  the  bulletin 
boards  each  week  so  that  all  could  fol- 
low the  race.  These  bulletin  boards 
were  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place 
near  the  entrances  of  each  of  the  three 
garages.  All  averages  below  6  m.  p.  g. 
were  written  in  red  ink  so  as  to  stand 
out  boldly  as  a  challenge  to  the  drivers 
to  do  better  the  next  day.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  was  a  7  per  cent  increase 
in  the  miles  per  gallon  column  for  De- 
cember over  the  previous  month.  The 
average  miles  per  gallon  record  in  De- 
cember made  by  the  three  garages 
was  5.84,  as  compared  with  5.47  for 
November.  The  financial  saving 
amounted  to  $1,871.24.  The  records 
for  November  and  December  follow: 

Gas  Miles  Av.  iVI.P.G. 

Gasoline.    Nov. .  .109.321         598.082         5  47 
Gasoline,    Dec. .  ..118.813         693.052         5.81 

The  detailed  figures  of  the  contest, 
showing  the  various  averages  and 
records  made  in  December  and  the 
month  previous,  follow: 


improvement  over  the  month  pre- 
vious. 
3d — Because      from       an      efficiency 
standpoint    they    were    the    most 
efficient. 
The    following    averages    were    ac- 
cepted  as   being   perfect  or   100   per 
cent  for  each  type: 

M.P.G. 

A  type  (Moline    engines) 6.75 

N  type  (old  style   "A"    type) 6.00 

D  type  (De  Dion  with  Moline  eng.) 6.00 

G  type  (De  Dion  with  De  Dion  eng.) 5.70 

As  each  garage  had  more  than  one 
type  of  bus,  the  10*  per  cent  figure 
for  each  garage  became  as  follows: 

No.  3    garage 6.60  m.p.g.  for  whole  garage 

No.  5    garage 6.29  m.p.g.  for  whole  garage 

Nos.    2   and   4 
garage    5.34  m.p.g.  for  whole  garage 

Therefore  for  the  whole  month  the 
efficiency  of  each  garage  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Per  Cent  Efficient 
92^ 


No.   3— 102d   Street 

No.    5— 132d   Street 

Nos.  2  and  4— 133d  St. 


House  Organ  Also  Holds  Interest 

Additional  interest  is  given  each  of 
the  fuel  economy  contests  by  the  man- 


Gas    consumed 24.803  gal 

Miles   operated 150.880 

Averages,   m.   p.   g 6.08 

Involuntary    stops 7 

Accidents     16 

November 
Gas,  m.  p.  g 5.40 


December 

d  St, 

No.  5— 132d  St. 

Nos.  2  and  4— 133d  St 

al. 

33,765  gal. 
190,897 
565 
22 

38.408  gal. 
210.569 
5.48 
31 

Therefore,  102d  Street  was  chosen 
the  winner  of  the  contest  for  the  fol- 
lowing rea.sons: 
1st — Because  they  made  the  highest 

average  for  the  month. 
2d — Because  they  made  the  greatest 


ner  in  which  the  events  are  announced 
and  recorded  in  the  company's  month- 
ly house  organ,  "Bus  Lines."  The 
announcements  usually  occupy  the 
first  page,  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good,  and  these  are  followed  up  dur- 


ing the  next  issues   by  complete  ac- 
counts of  the  contests. 

Pneumatic  Tires  Increase  M.P.G. 

Not  only  has  the  company  been 
working  with  its  drivers  for  fuel 
economy,  but  it  has  sought  other 
means  for  cutting  down  its  consump- 
tion. For  some  time  it  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  pneumatic  tires,, 
the  results  of  which  have  shown  re- 
markable decreases  in  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoline.  Tests  for  3  months 
with  both  pneumatic  and  solids  show 
increases  in  miles  per  gallon  with  the 
use  of  pneumatics.  The  company  has 
figured  that  a  lowering  of  only  1  per 
cent  in  gasoline  consumption  for  1 
year  means  a  saving  of  $3,700,  so  that 
it  is  manifest  that  not  only  will  the 
company  cover  the  foregoing  methods 
for  fuel  economy  but  will  also  try  to 
ascertain  the  most  economical  fuel  to 
use  in  place  of  gasoline. 

The  company  has  also  been  experi- 
menting with  a  50-50  solution  of  ben- 
zol and  kerosene  since  the  middle  of 
May.  If  it  is  found  to  be  a  success 
it  will  mean  a  fuel  cost  of  I6V2  cents 
per  gallon,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  the  present  cost  of  gasoline, 
which  co.sts  from  22  cents  to  26  cents 
per  gallon. 

Experimenting    With    a    Kerosene 
Carbureter 

Besides  the  above  mixture  of  kero- 
sene and  benzol,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co,  has  been  experimenting 
for  some  time  with  other  fuels  and 
mixtures.  The  use  of  kerosene  alone 
as  a  fuel  is  also  receiving  much  at- 
tention from  the  company,  which  is 
trying  out  a  specially  made  carbureter 
for  the  purpose. 
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Simple  Method  of  Charging  the  Department  Store 
Delivery  Cost  to  Various  Departments 

Standard   Package  Cost  Determined  Monthly — Some   Packages  Cost  More  to 
Deliver  Than  Others— Panel  Bodies  Costing  $500  Prove  Profitable 


A  NOVEL  method  of  charging  the 
cost  of  motor  truck  delivery  to  the 
various  departments  of  a  department 
store  has  been  worked  out  by  Block  & 
Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  That  department 
store  operates  a  fleet  of  fourteen  motor 
trucks  and  delivers  from  150,000  to  200,- 
000  packages  a  year  exclusive  of  the 
furniture  deliveries.  Peoria  itself  is  a 
city  which  has  grown  from  a  population 
of  "72,000  in  1916  to  about  100,000  by 
the  end  of  1918.  The  deliveries  in  the 
city  proper  are  all  made  within  a  radius 
of  approximately  3  miles.  Deliveries  to 
East  Peoria,  from  2  to  2%  miles  away 
to  Prospect  Heights,  about  4  miles  away, 
and  to  Bartonsville,  about  5  miles  away, 
are  made  once  a  week  on  Fridays. 

The  Block  &  Kuhl  store  is  modern  in 
every  respect  and  compares  favorably 
in  its  layout  and  appointments  with  the 
finest  in  large  cities  like  New  York  and 
Chicago.  In  keeping  with  the  store,  the 
management  employs  motor  trucks  ex- 
clusively for  all  of  its  deliveries  and  has 
used  motor  equipment  and  no  other  for 
over  9  years. 

Delivery    Costs   $25,000   a    Year 

The  company's  truck  delivery  fleet 
costs  about  $25,000  a  year  to  operate  and 
it  was  not  long  before  it  was  decided 
that  some  method  would  have  to  be  de- 
vised for  charging  the  respective  depart- 
ments of  the  store  with  the  cost  of  the 
deliveries  made  for  those  departments. 
This  was  brought  about  first  by  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  store's  departments  is 
operated    as    a    unit   and    must    show    a 


profit.  It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of 
delivery  is  a  charge  which  should  be 
made  against  each  department  because 
in  most  cases  the  goods  of  any  one  de- 
partment are  not  really  sold  until  they 
are  delivered  to  the  customer's  home.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  the  delivery 
charge  might  be  pro-rated  for  each  de- 
partment by  proportioning  the  total  cost 
of  delivery  to  the  various  departments  on 
the  ratio  of  the  business  done  by  that  de- 
partment to  the  total  business  done. 

Some  Deliveries  Cost  More 

This  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
or  equitable  because  it  was  found  that 
it  cost  more  to  deliver  one  class  of  pack- 
age than  another.  For  instance,  bulky 
house  furnishing  goods  cost  more  to  de- 
liver than  jewelry,  stockings  or  other 
small  items  of  wearing  apparel.  Simi- 
larly, millinery,  ladies'  ready-to-wear 
suits  and  men's  clothing  which  have  to 
be  delivered  in  some  cases  at  special 
times,  also  cost  more  than  the  average 
package  on  account  of  the  special  ser- 
vice rendered. 

.\s  a  result  of  these  investigations, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  adopt  a  new  plan 
of  charging  the  various  departments 
with  the  cost  of  their  deliveries.  First 
of  all,  the  cost  of  delivery  of  a  standard 
package  is  determined  monthly  by  divid- 
ing the  total  cost  of  delivery  by  the  num- 
ber of  packages  delivered  in  that  month. 
The  total  cost  of  delivery  includes  the 
sorting  of  the  packages  from  the  time 
they  reach  the  shipping  room  until 
they  are  placed  into  the  route  bins  and 


eventually  delivered  to  the  customer. 
The  delivery  cost  does  not  include  a 
charge  for  package  wrapping  or  for 
transferring  the  wrapped  packages  from 
the  wrapping  desks  on  each  floor  to  the 
shipping  room. 

A  Standard  Cost   Determined 

Once  this  standard  cost  per  package 
delivered  is  determined  for  any  one 
month,  the  cost  per  package  for  depart- 
ments whose  goods  are  more  difficult  to 
handle  are  determined  by  multiplying  the 
cost  of  the  standard  package  delivery  by 
certain  ratios.  For  instance,  the  charge 
per  package  delivered  from  the  crockery 
department  is  IV2  times  the  standard 
cost.  Similarly,  the  cost  per  package  for 
household  furnishings  is  also  1V4  times 
the  regular  cost.  Millinery,  ladies'  ready- 
to-wear  suits  and  dresses  and  men's 
clothiilg,  rugs,  linoleum,  carpets  and  like 
materials  are  considered  as  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  deliver  and  are  charged  against 
the  several  departments  at  twice  the 
cost  of  the  regular  package.  On  the 
other  hand,  dress  patterns  and  similar 
small  articles  like  spools  of  thread,  etc., 
are  charged  for  at  half  the  rate  of  the 
standard  package,  principally  on  account 
of  their  low  intrinsic  value  and  especially 
small  size. 

In  this  way,  the  Block  &  Kuhl  man- 
agement considers  that  each  department 
is  made  to  pay  its  own  proper  .share  of 
the  cost  of  the  delivery  equipment.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  total  delivery 
cost,  including  the  items  mentioned 
above,  is  figured  each  month,  the  cost  per 


The  two  types  of  bodies  used  on  the  White  trucks  of  the  Block  &  Kuhl  fleet.  That  at  the  left  Is  the  furniture  body  mounted 
on  the  White  1'  2-tonner.  That  on  the  right  Is  the  high-class  panel  type  employed  on  the  %-ton  Whites.  Each  of  the  panel 
bodies  cost  $500  and  the  Block  &  Kuhl  company  says  they  are  worth  It  because  they  have  developed  no  rattles  and  have  had  to 
underao  but  few  repairs.  All  the  trucks  and  bodies  are  painted  snow  white  for  the  advertising  value,  since  the  Block  &.  Kuhl 
structure  Is  famous  as  the  BIq  White  Store.  Its  exterior  Is  faced  with  white  glazed  tile,  and  painting  the  trucks  white  gives 
the  color  connection   between  the  store  and   its  exclusive  motor  truck  delivery  fleet 
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Two  views  of  the  shipping   room,  that  at  the  left  showing   the    Lamson   conveyor  on   which   the  wrapped   packages  are   brought 

up   from   the   basement   of  the   main   building.     At   the   right   are  shown   the   sorting   table    in    the   center   and    the    double-decked 

drivers'    route    bins    in   the   right   foreground.     The   conveyor   Is    operated  by  a  small  electric  motor  on  the  floor  and  the  conveyor 

opening   is  protected   by  a   pipe   railing   around   three   of  the   four  edges 

standard  package  and  for  those  of  the  As  an  example  of  the  number  of  pack-  route  was  made  due  to  the  one-delivery- 
other  departments  varies  from  month  to  ages  delivered  per  month,  the  following  a-day  regulation  in  force  on  account  of 
month  according  to  the  total  number  of  totals  of  packages  delivered  for  a  period  war  economy  measures.  The  total  num- 
packages  delivered  Generally,  the  larger  of  4  months  in  1918  is  interesting:  ber  of  packages,  46,o49,  were  delivered 
the  number  the  packages  delivered  in  any  by  two  regular  trucks  and  a  special  de- 
month    the  smaller  the  cost  per  package  Month                     Packages  Delivered  livery     vehicle,     the     latter     averaging- 

for  each   department,  since  the  vehicles          November,  1918 , 12,138  abo.ut   twenty    special    deliveries    a    day. 

have    been    purchased    for    more    nearly          October   11,001  Cost  23 '/j   Cents  for  Delivery 

maximum   deliveries   than   minimum   de-          September    12,385  ,.,<.+  ,     <•  -7  onv  ,.„„ 

liveries,  so  that  peak  loads  can  be  sue-          August 11,025  , 1"  ^"other  mon  h  a  total  of  7,807  reg- 

cessfullv  handled  without  hiring  outside  ^  "lar  packages  and  181  specials  were  de- 
vehicles.  In  this  calculation  of  the  total  Total  delivered  in  4  months .  46.549  ''^"-^d  by  the  same  . number  of  trucks, 
cost  of  delivery,  the  cost  of  operation  of  ^^^  The  cost  of  delivering  the  regular  pack- 
the  two  furniture  trucks  is  not  included,  Average  packages  delivered  per  day.  .446  ages  in  that  month  was  23%  cents.  In 
since  those  two  vehicles  do  not  deliver  Average  packages  per  truck  per  day.  .223  another  month,  a  total  of  8,068  regular 
any  packages  but  work  exclusively  for  In  the  period  covered  by  the  above  or  standard  packages  were  delivered  and 
the  furniture  department.  figures,  only  one  trip  per  day  over  each  662    specials.     In    the    latter    month    the 


ROUTE   SORTING  TABLE 


DOUBLE   EOUTE    TABLL 
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Plan  and  end  elevation  views  of 
the  Block  &  Kuhl  shipping  room, 
showing  the  general  layout.  As 
indicated  In  the  two  Illustrations 
at  the  top  of  this  page,  the  pack- 
ages reach  the  room  from  thfr 
basement  of  the  main  building  on 
a  Lamson  conveyor,  run  by  a  small 
electric  motor  on  the  shipping  room 
floor.  The  arrows  indicate  the  di- 
rection the  packages  take  from  the 
time  they  are  shot  off  the  conveyor 
belt,  pass  over  a  bench  to  the  sort- 
ing table,  then  to  the  drivers'" 
route  bins  and  finally  out  on  the 
sidewalk  In  small  four-wheeletf 
hampers  to  the  tailgates  of  the 
delivery  trucks 
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View  of  the  Block  <S.  Kuhl  garage  from  the  front  door,  showing    tl^  w  =  ikpr  Piertric   truck   having 

elevator   in   the   center   at   the   rear;   the   stairway   to   the   second  floor  in  the   r.ght   corner   and  the   Walker  electr.c   truck   having 

its  battery  charged   fror 


a  special  wall  set 


xegular  packages  cost  10.6  cents  each  and 
the  specials  about  19  cents  each.  The  av- 
erage cost  of  special  deliveries,  which 
are  calculated  separately  from  the  regu- 
lar deliveries,  is  from  20  to  25  cents.  The 
great  variation  in  the  average  prices  for 
the  regular  packages  in  the  2  months  just 
cited  was  due  in  part  to  weather  condi- 
tions, but  more  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  high  cost  month,  more  of  the 
packages  were  delivered  in  the  outlying 
territory  than  within  the  city  limits. 
Charge  for  Basement  Store  Packages 
The  Block  &  Kuhl  Co.  maintain  a  base- 
ment store  in  which  the  goods  are  very 
reasonably  priced  but  from  which  no  de- 
liveries are  made  without  an  extra 
charge.  These  charges  per  package  are 
fixed  so  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned. 
Goods  bought  in  the  basement  store  are- 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a. 
package  for  C.  0.  D.s,  for  credit  deliv- 
-eries,  for  paid  deliveries  and  for  calls  for 
packages  to  be  brought  back  to  the  store. 
For  especially  difficult  packages  to 
handle,  a  maximum  charge  of  20  cents  is 
made.  These  charges  are  kept  constant 
so  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned.  If 
the  actual  cost  of  delivery  is  over  10 
cents  in  any  case,  the  store  absorbs  the 
excess  cost  above  the  10-cent  amount. 

Aside  from  the  efficient  delivery  which 
the  Block  &  Kuhl  trucks  have  provided, 
the  companv  has  also  secured  what  it 
considers  a  great  advertising  value  from 
Its    vehicles.     The    Block    &     Kuhl    Co. 


began  business  in  Pekin,  111.,  30  years 
ago  and  moved  to  Peoria  about  14  years 
ago,  when  it  erected  the  first  steel  build- 
ing in  Peoria.  At  that  time  it  realized 
the  great  value  of  advertising,  and  as  a 
means  of  attracting  attention  first  of  all 
to  its  excellent  store  and  then  to  the 
goods  carried,  it  faced  its  entire  build- 
ing with  white  tile  and  named  it  the 
Big  White  Store.  To  carry  out  this  idea 
of  color,  all  of  the  company's  trucks  were 
painted  white  so  that  when  people  saw 
a  delivery  truck  draw  up  to  a  house  they 
instinctively  knew  that  it  was  one  of  the 
units  of  the  Big  White  Store's  delivery 
fleet. 

6-Year-Old  White  Still  Running 

When  Block  &  Kuhl  first  moved  to 
Peoria,  they  still  used  horses,  but  the  last 
of  these  were  disposed  of  9  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  company  installed  a  fleet  of 
Glides,  none  of  which  are  now  in  service. 
One  6-year-old  %-ton  White  is  still  in 
service  and  giving  a  satisfactory  account 
of  itself. 

The  fleet  as  it  now  stands  is  composed 
of  eight  %-ton  Whites;  one  iy2-ton 
White,  used  as  a  furniture  truck;  one 
Vim  y2-tonner,  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  Victrola  department;  three 
Fords  for  special  deliveries,  and  one 
Walker  electric  of  1500  pounds  capacity 
for  close-in  city  deliveries.  The  present 
fleet  has  been  secured  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  vehicles  from  year  to  year, 


the  last  two  being  %-ton  Whites  bought 
in  August,  1918. 

Have   Two    Spare    Trucks 

Before  the  war,  a  total  of  five  trucks 
were  used  on  four  city  routes  with  one 
truck  for  special  deliveries.  Two  other 
trucks  were  used  exclusively  for  furni- 
ture deliveries,  making  seven  trucks  in 
use  in  addition  to  the  electric  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  Vim  Victrola  truck,  which 
is  not  used  on  any  regular  route  but  is 
employed  both  to  get  Victrola  orders  and 
to  deliver  and  set  up  the  instruments 
wherever  sold.  This  gives  a  total  of  nine 
trucks  exclusive  of  the  special  delivery 
vehicles,  three  Fords,  which  were  used 
regularly  on  fixed  routes.  Counting  the 
Fords,  twelve  of  the  fourteen  trucks  were 
used  on  regular  routes,  thus  leaving  two 
spare  vehicles  for  emergencies  should 
any  of  the  other  vehicles  have  to  be  laid 
up  for  repairing  of  any  kind. 

When  the  war  economy  regulations 
were  put  into  force,  the  two  trips  which 
were  usually  made  on  each  route  were  cut 
to  one  trip  a  day  on  each  route.  Two  in- 
stead of  four  trucks  were  employed  on 
the  four  routes,  each  truck  making  one 
route  in  the  morning  and  the  second  route 
in  the  afternoon.  At  this  writing,  the 
one-delivery-a-day  plan  is  still  in  effect, 
although  when  this  article  appears  in 
print  conditions  may  be  such  that  the 
two  deliveries  per  day  on  each  route  may 
liave  been  resumed. 
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Aside  lioni  the  novel  manner  of  charg- 
ing the  cost  of  deliveries  to  each  of  the 
various    departments    of    the    store,    the 
second  outstanding  feature  of  the  Block 
&  Kuhl  trucks  is  the  type  of  White  body 
employed.     Each    of    the    bodies    on    the 
White  %-  and  l',2-ton  trucks  and  that  on 
the  1500-pound  Walker  electric  cost  $500 
apiece.    They  were  manufactured  by  Wil- 
liam Erby  &  Sons,  Chicago,  and  are  made 
with    aluminum    sides    and    nickel    trim- 
mings.    Each  body  is  substantially  built 
and    the    oldest    has    been    in    use    for 
3  years  and  has  developed  no  rattle.   The 
Block      &      Kuhl      Co.      considers      that 
the  cost  of  $500,   which  is  excessive  as 
<:ompared   with    the   average   price   of   a 
panel  body,  has  been  money  well  spent. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bodies  are  very  at- 
tractive in  appearance  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  illustration  on  page  28.   Again,  the 
absence  of  rattle  and  the  sturdiness  of 
construction  have  resulted  in  a  minimum 
of  upkeep  charges  and  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  take  the  trucks  out  of  service  for 
body  repairs.   But  the  greatest  advantage 
of  all   is   that   of  advertising,   since   the 
high-class  body  has  given  the  company's 
trucks  a  mark  if  distinction  in  keeping 
with   the   spot-white    appearance   of   the 
store.   Each  body  is  provided  with  a  dome 
light  inside  to  aid  in  picking  out  pack- 
ages at  night  or  on  dark  days  and  with 
■electric  and  oil  lamps  on  the  outside.  The 
bodies   are   kept   in    excellent   shape   not 
alone  by  the  company's  own  service  crew, 
but  by  the  fact  that  a  representative  of 
the  Erby  company  calls  at  the  Block  & 
Kuhl  garage  on  an  average  of  four  times 
a  year  and   inspects  each  of  the  bodies 
carefully.    By  this  means,  any  necessary 
repair  work  is  discovered  while  it  is  still 
of  minor  importance,  and  as  a  result  can 
be  fixed  before  it  becomes  serious. 
Company  Has  Own  Garage 

All  of  the  Block  &  Kuhl  trucks  are 
maintained  in  the  company's  own  garage 
That  structure  is  two  stories  high  anil 
was  built  7  years  ago,  or  2  years  aftt-r 
the  last  of  the  horse  equipment  had  been 
discarded.  All  of  the  trucks  are  garaged 
on  the  main  floor  of 'the  building,  an  il- 
lustration of  which  is  shov\Ti  on  page  30. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  main  floor 
is  a  wide  12-inch  drain  which  runs 
the  clear  length  of  the  building  from 
the  front  door  to  the  rear  end.  The  floor 
is  drained  downward  from  the  sides 
of  the  building  to  this  center  drain,  so 
that  each  of  the  trucks  may  be  washed 
in  their  respective  places  on  the  flooi' 
and  does  not  have  to  be  moved  to  and 
from  a  special  washstand.  The  wash- 
ing equipment  is  mounted  on  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  center  and  is  provided  with  a 
revolving  arm  and  a  long  length  of  hose 
which  may  be  conveniently  swunir 
around  to  reach  each  truck,  no  matter 
what  its  position  on  the  floor. 
Tools  in  Garage 

An  elevator  is  provided  at  the  rear 
fend  of  the  building  for  transferring  the 
(trucks  to  and  from  the  second  floor 
where  all  of  the  repair  woi-k  is  done. 
The  repair  floor  is  extremely  light  by 
reason  of  wide  windows  in  the  front,  un- 
der which  a  work  bench  extending  clear 
across  the  floor  is  provided.     The  equip- 


ment installed  for  the  repair  work  on 
tha 'trucks' includes  a  lathe,  a  drill  press, 
a  tire  press,  an  emery  wheel,  an  AUis- 
Chalmers  air  compressor  operated  by  an 
electric  motor,  a  Weaver  engine  or  re- 
pair part  hoist,  and  a  Weaver  tire  tool 
for  changing  pneumatic  tii>es  quickly  and 
economically. 

Unless  repair  work  is  to  be  done  on 
the  trucks,  all  are  backed  into  their  po- 
sitions on  the  main  floor.  A  battery- 
charging  equipment  has  been  provided 
for  the  company's  one  electric  truck 
which  is  not  employed  as  much  as 
formerly  except  in  the  rush  seasons  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  slow  speed 
as  compared  with  tne  gasoline  vehicles. 

One  machinist  paid  at  the  rate  of  $125 
a  month  and  one  helper  are  employed  to 
keep  the  fleet  of  fourteen  trucks  in  con- 
dition. As  in  the  case  of  the  bodies,  the 
White  trucks  are  inspected  about  four 
times  a  year  by  a  traveling  representa- 
tive from  the  White  company's  home  of- 
fice in  Cleveland.  On  each  visit  he  goes 
over  the  trucks  thoroughly  and  sug- 
gests any  repairs  or  minor  adjustments 
which  seem  necessary. 

Each  of  the  trucks  is  provided  with  a 
helper  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  of  de- 
livery. The  helpers  are  paid  from  $7  to 
$8  a  week,  while  the  drivers  receive  $20 
a  week.  No  bonus  systems  are  ofl'ered 
for  either  drivers  or  helpers,  but  both 
are  given  1  week  vacation  each  year 
with  full  pay. 

The  Block  &  Kuhl  Co.  sells  Ajax 
tires  in  the  sporting  goods  department 
of  the  store  and  uses  that  make  of  tire 
on  its  trucks.  Seven-inch  Goodrich  pneu- 
matics, however,  are  used  on  the  rear 
wheels  of  the  1  la-ton  White  employed 
for  furniture  delivery.  The  oil  and 
gasoline  used  in  the  trucks  are  bought  on 
a  contract  basis. 

Although  the  slow  and  inefficient  side- 
walk  loading   i.s   carried   out   because   no 


provisions  were  made  otherwise  when 
the  store  structure  was  originally  built, 
the  interior  shipping  room  facilities  are 
well  worked  out,  as  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  page  29  and  in  the  two  illustrations 
at  the  top  of  the  same  page.  The  ship- 
ping room  is  at  one  corner  of  the 
nuiin  store  structure  and  receives  its 
packages  from  the  basement  store  of 
the  main  building  by  means  of  a  Lam- 
son  belt  conveyor  which  comes  up 
through  an  opening  in  the  floor.  It  is 
suitably  railed  ofl"  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration at  the  top  of  page  2i)  to  pre- 
vent persons  from  unconsciously  walking 
onto  it  or  falling  onto  it.  The  conveyor 
is  operated  by  a  belt  drive  from  a  small 
electric  motor  placed  alongside  of  it  on 
the  floor. 

Sorting  Table  Layout 

The  packages  coming  up  on  the  con- 
veyor are  shot  off  onto  a  wide  bench 
when  they  reach  the  top;  from  the  bench 
they  are  thrown  onto  a  sorting  table  by 
a  sorter  who  stands  between  the  bench 
and  the  table.  The  sorting  table  is  di- 
vided off'  by  short  partitions  about  6 
inches  high  into  five  tables,  each  cor- 
responding to  the  routes  covered.  Di- 
rectly back  of  the  sorting  table  is  a  line 
of  double  route  bins,  the  lower  portion  of 
each  unit  being  reserved  for  bulky  arti- 
cles like  blankets,  boys'  velocipedes,  etc. 
There  is  a  two-part  route  bin  for  each  i 
one  of  the  five  I'outes  and  the  route  bins  ' 
are  directly  in  back  of  the  similar  di- 
visions on  the  sorting  table.  A  man  ) 
standing  between  the  sorting  table  and  ; 
the  route  bin  does  the  sheet  writing  and 
I  lien  transfers  the  packages  from  the 
sorting  table  to  the  route  bins,  from 
which  they  are  taken  directly  by  the  ' 
drivers  in  small  wheeled  hampers 
pushed  out  of  the  shipping  room  and  , 
across  the  sidewalk  to  the  tailgates  of 
the  trucks. 


One  corner  of  the   rep 
head    belting.    Weaver 


shop  in  the  Block  &  Kuhl  garage,  showing  the  lathe,  over 
igine  hoist  over  the  front  end  of  one  of  the  trucks  and 
:-made   engine   stand    In   the  foreground 
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\  '^  Philadelphia  Owners  Find  Average  Operating. Cost 
of  5-Ton  Dump  Truck  to  Be  $26.09  a  Day 


Averages      Obtained    from 

Over  a  Dozen  Users  With 

More  Than  100  Motor 

Trucks 


ANSWERING  a  challeng3  made  some 
time  ago  by  an  official  of  the  Motor 
Truck  Transportation  Division,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  "You  don't  any  of  you 
know  how  much  it  costs  to  operate  a 
5-ton  truck  here,"  the  Motor  Truck  Own- 
ers' Assn.  of  Philadelphia  prepared  and 
sent  out  a  comprehensive  questionnaire 
of  thirty-seven  queries  to  motor  truck 
owners,  aimed  at  obtaining  just  that  in- 
formation. What  the  association  learned, 
as  reported  by  the  chairman  of  its  inves- 
tigating committee,  C.  B.  Montgomery, 
transportation  expert  of  the  Union  Pav- 
ing Co.,  which  operates  a  large  fleet  of 
dump-body  trucks,  is  as  follows: 

1 — The  average  daily  cost  of  opera- 
tion for  a  5-ton  truck,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  from  the  sources  called  upon, 
amounts  to  $26.09,  this  applying  to  the 
dump-body  type  working  under  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict. 

2 — Fixed  charge  costs  should  be  based 

1  a  265-day  year  and  not  a  300-day 
year,  as  usually  is  the  case. 

3 — The  general  supposition  prevailing 
in  the  territory  that  50  miles  a  day  is 
the  average  mileage  for  such  a  truck  is 
erroneous,  the  actual  average  as  worked 
out  from  the  means  at  hand  being  only 
|40.5  miles  a  day.  ' 

'  4 — The  sinking  fund  idea  is  apt  to  be 
a  pitfall  in  making  out  truck  operation 
costs. 

5 — No  one  answering  the  questionnaire 
knew  the  speed  of  his  truck  on  the  day's 
work. 

6 — The  Government  official  who  issued 
the  challenge  was  largely  right. 

The  items  summarized  in  finding  the 
daily  average  cost  of  operation  are  as  fol- 
lows: Depreciation,  Interest,  Insurance, 
License  Fee,  Gasoline,  Oil  and  Grease, 
Repairs,  Garage  Fees,  Overhead  Expense, 
Driver's  Pay  and  Tires. 

The  questionnaire  and  investigation 
are  valuable  for  the  general  bearing  they 
may  have  on  other  groups  in  different 
localities  who  desire  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  same  kind  of  information  as 
that  derived  by  the  Motor  Truck  Owners' 
Assn.  of  Philadelphia. 

Here  is  the  ^rrn,ji4il^(]ue^ionjia^r_e: 

OPERATING    CONDITIONS 

I — In    what   kind   of   business   are    you 

engaged? 
2 — Describe   the    nature    of   work    done 

by  your  trucks. 


Average   5-Ton   Dump 

Truck  Costs  Per  Day 

in  Philadelphia 

Depreciation     $5-29 

Interest     76 

Insurance      1.25 

License     11 

Gasoline         3.42 

Oil  and  grease    42 

Repairs    5.11 

Garage  fees    74 

Overhead  expense   1.74 

Driver    4.96 

Tires     . 2.29 

Total  cost  per  day $26.09 


3 — What  type  of  body  is  fitted — van, 
platform,  or  dump,  etc.? 

4 — Is  the  truck  loaded  one  way,  or  both 
ways? 

5 — What  is  the  average  weight  of  load? 

6 — What  is  the  average  miles  per  round 
trip? 

7 — What  is  the  average  pavement  con- 
ditions encountered — city  streets, 
city  and  suburban  streets,  country 
roads,  good,  fair  or  poor? 

8 — What  cost  is  most  desired — the  cost 
per  day,  hour,  mile,  ton-mile,  pack- 
age  or  package-mile? 

INSTALLATION   OR  INVESTMENT 

9 — How  many  5-ton  gasoline  trucks  do 

you  operate? 
10 — When  were  they  purchased? 
II — If  not  purchased  new,  give  the  age 

in  months;  miles  run;   condition? 
12 — What  was  the  purchase  price? 
Chassis   (without  tires) 
Body 
Cab 
Tires 
Freight 
Extras 
TOTAL 

Estimated  salvage  value 

Tire  value 

Sinking   fund   basis 

Depreciation  basis,  months 

(miles) 

PERFORMANCE    DATA 

13 — Number  of  days  worked? 

14 — Number  of  hours  worked? 

15 — Number  of  hours  down  for  repairs? 

16 — Number   of  hours  available   but   not 

used? 
17 — Number  of  trips? 
18 — Number  of  miles  run? 
19 — Number  of  miles  per  day? 

FIXED    COST    PER    DAY 
20 — Depreciation  ? 
21 — Interest? 


Thirty-seven   Questions 

Asked  in  Form — Average 

Mileage  Found  About 

40.5  a  Day 


22 — Insurance: 

Fire  and  theft? 

Liability? 

Property  damage? 

Damage  sustained? 
23 — Garage   (owned  or  rented)? 
24 — License: 

State? 

Driver? 
25 — Supervision  (describe)  ? 
26 — Overhead  (describe)? 
27 — Expenses  (describe)? 

VARIABLE   COST   PER  DAY 
28 — Depreciation  ? 
29 — Driver? 

Per  hour? 
Bonus? 
30 — Tires: 

Average   miles,  front? 
Average  miles,  rear? 
31 — Gasoline: 

Cost   per   gallon? 
Miles  per  gallon? 
32 — Oil  and  grease? 
33 — Repair  labor? 
34 — Repair  parts? 
35— TOTAL? 
36^Are  repairs  made  in  dealer's  service 

station  or  in  your  garage? 
37 — Would  you  be  willing  to  keep  your 
truck  costs  on  forms  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  association? 

The  Answers  Received 

A.\\     ans^yers    yefjg,  _of  .course,    held. 
;rictls   ill-  confidence.      Tolls   and   Terry 


strictly   hi,  confidence. 
cfiarges  were  not  consic 


larges  were  not  considered  an  expense 
of  truck  operation  when  paid  by  the  cus- 
tomer, in  addition  to  regular  hauling 
charges.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  item 
"Depreciation"  appears  in  both  Fixed 
and  Variable  Charges.  This  is  because 
some  operators  charge  depreciation  on  a 
basis  of  time  (Fixed)  and  others  on  a 
mileage  basis  (Variable),  while  some 
charge  part  to  Fixed  Charges  and  part  to 
Variable  Charges. 

Members  of  the  investigating  commit- 
tee of  the  association  called  personally 
to  follow  up  the  questionnaires  issued  and 
found  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers to  tell  what  they  knew  of  their  oper- 
ating costs,  which,  in  many  cases,  as  had 
been  supposed,  was  not  much  of  real 
value. 

In  this  first  investigation  of  the  asso 
elation,  no  trucks  used  in  long  distance| 
or  inter-city  expressing  were  taken  inti 
consideration,    for    the    reason    that    the 
majority  of  members  have  trucks  in  the 
contracting  line  where  dump  bodies  are  a 
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necessity.  Other  types  of  trucks  will  be 
considered  in  further  investigations  by 
the  organization. 

Of  fifty  truck  owners  interviewed  in 
connection  with  the  association  question- 
naire, this  number  representing  300  ve- 
hicles, only  twelve  or  thirteen  were  able 
to  state  to  the  committee's  satisfaction 
what  was  required  to  fill  out  to  a  reason- 
able extent  the  sets  of  questions  con- 
tained therein.  This,  for  the  most  part, 
was  because,  as  the  challenging  Govern- 
ment official  suspected,  most  of  the 
members  have  not  been  keeping  thor- 
oughly businesslike  records  of  their 
truck  operations. 

Three   Trucks   Smallest   Fleet 

The  owner  having  the  smallest  fleet 
was  one  who  uses  three  trucks,  while 
some  have  more  than  forty.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  replies,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  make  out  all  the  questionnaires 
in  full,  but  enough,  even  with  a  limited 
number  of  owners  answering,  was  ob- 
tained to  strike  a  fair  average  for  the 
main  items  and  sufficent  to  be  of  value 
should  other  associations  care  to  follow 
the  example. 

Average  Cost  of  .3-Tonner,  $.5,213 

From  six  owners  operating  seventy- 
three  trucks  all  told,  it  was  learned  that, 
taking  the  individual  costs,  complete  ex- 
cept for  tires,  of  the  various  trucks,  the 
average  yearly  costs  w?ie  as  follows: 
$4,.500,  $4,900,  "$5,G28,  .V4,500,  $5,700,  and 
t$3,800,  making  a  final  average  of  $5,213. 

For  tire  sets  on  these  trucks,  the  fol- 
lowing costs  were  given:  $260,  $300, 
$458,  $500,  $200,  and  $400,  making  the 
average  cost  $278. 

Six  concerns  operating  trucks  used 
them  on  an  average  of  2(55  days  in  the 
vear,  the  individual  days  of  use  being  as 
follows:    257,  217,  280,  282,  220,  and  246. 

Eight  owners  with  114  trucks  gave 
satisfactory  answers  on  the  item  of  de- 
preciation. These  were  as  follows:  $4.61, 
$4.48,  $5.75,  $4.15,  $3.33,  $2.-33,  $7.15,  and 
$4.39,  making  an  average  of  $5.29  per 
day. 

Seven  of  the  owners  replied  satisfac- 
torily to  the  question  on  the  cost  of  in- 
terest per  day,  but  they  figured  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Some  figured  it  as  long  as  they  were 
paying  interest  on  the  truck  and  others 
for  the  entire  life  of  the  vehicle.  Here 
is  the  result:  16  cents,  $1.54,  $1.21,  49 
cents,  60  cents,  $1.40  and  36  cents.  The 
average  struck  was  76  cents. 

In  the  matter  of  insurance  daily  costs, 
seven  operators  with  113  trucks  replied 
as  follows:  $1.06,  37  cents,  $1,08,  $1.15, 
SI,  $1.75  and  $1.21,  with  an  average  of 
?1.23. 

As  for  license  fees,  the  same  seven 
owners  reported  as  follows:  12,  12,  10,  9, 
10,  9,  and  12  cents,  with  an  average  of  11 
cents.  Two  of  this  number  paid  a  license 
fee  for  the  driver  of  $2.50  a  year,  and 
figuring  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
the  trucks  actually  were  used,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  cost  of  1  cent  a  day.  This 
was  added  to  the  proportion  of  the  usual 
■S25-a-year  state  license  fee. 

In  the  item  of  gasoline,  subdivided  into 
miles    per    gallon    and    cost    per    gallon. 


only  one  out  of  eight  operators  was 
found  who  included  the  service  of  the 
men  who  did  the  filling  in  the  cost  of  the 
gasoline.  An  average  of  3.91  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  was  struck  from  the 
following  individual  accounts:  3.49,  4.5, 
3.5,  3.4,  4.3,  4.3,  3.84,  and  4.25. 

The  cost  per  day,  figured  the  same  as 
the  foregoing,  was  found  to  average 
$3.42,  divided  among  the  operators  as 
follows:  .$3.06,  .$3.50,  $3.70,  $2.32,  .$3.34, 
$3.61,  $3.57,  and  $2.56. 

The  cost  of  oil  and  grease,  with  seven 
operators  owning  more  than  100  trucks 
showed  the  following  costs  in  cents:  16, 
50,  20,  18,  50,  77,  and  85,  with  an  average 
of  42  cents  a  day. 

Repairs  or  maintenance  presented  more 
difficulties  than  was  supposed,  chiefly  be- 
cause only  four  operators  included  both 
labor  and  material  in  the  daily  costs. 
These  four  men  interviewed  gave  an- 
swers, thus:  Labor  item,  $2.90,  $5.82, 
$2.89  and  10  cents  with  an  average  for 
labor  cost  per  day  of  $2.90.  Material 
items  were  $2.16,"  $4  05,  $3.09  and  29 
cents  with  an  average  of  $2.21. 

Taking  the  general  repair  report  as 
answered,  this  is  the  result,  from  inter- 
viewing eight  operators  owning  127 
trucks:  75  cents,  $4.49,  $5.06,  39  cents,  $5, 
$4.72,  $6.94,  and  $8.91. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  in- 
dividual costs  of  repairs  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  some  paid  for  repairs 
outside  while  others  had  the  drivers  do 
the  repairing  and  because  while  some  of 
the  trucks  were  in  their  first  year  of 
usage,  others  were  in  their  fourth  year 
of  work.  Repairs  made  in  accidents  are 
included  in  the  figures  given. 

Garage  Average  Daily  Cost,  74  Cents 

Nearly  all  the  seven  owners  of  113 
trucks  who  answered  the  questions  rented 
their  garages  instead  of  owning  them. 
The  average  daily  cost  in  cents  amounted 
to  74,  divided  as  follows:  55,  70,  96,  85, 
50,  95,  and  76  cents. 


The  item  of  overhead  expense,  includ- 
ing office  costs,  superintendence,  billing 
and  outside  men  worked  out  as  follows 
for  seven  operators  of  113  trucks:  $1.85, 
$1.38,  $2.12,  $6.38,  $1.25,  $1.20,  and  $4.77 
with  an  average  of  $1.74. 

The  driver's  pay  worked  out  in  two 
ways — per  day  and  per  hour,  according 
to  method  of  payment.  Forty-five  cents 
an  hour  was  found  to  be  the  average  rate 
among  four  owners,  as  follows:  50,  45,  45 
and  42  cents.  The  cost  per  day  per 
driver  among  seven  owners  of  113  trucks 
averaged  $4  96,  the  accounts  per  day  run- 
ning thus:  $4.61,  .$5,  $5.90,  $5.53,  $4.50, 
$4.60,  and  $5. 

Tire  Costs  and  Mileage 

In  the  matter  of  tire  costs  and  other 
tire  data,  it  was  learned  from  four  oper- 
ator.s  using  twenty-three  trucks  that  the 
average  mileage. on  the  fiont  wheels  was 
12,080  per  year,  divided  among  them  as 
follows:  15,000,  10,000,  9,842,  and  14,- 
902;  and  on  the  rear  wheels,  an  average 
of  7980  per  year,  divided  thus:  7419, 
10,000,   5890,   and    10,340, 

Tire  costs  per  day,  submitted  by  eight 
operators  using  114  trucks,  were  as  fol- 
lows: $2,  $2,  $1.75,  $2.22,  $3,  $2.01,  $2.14, 
and  $2.18.  The  average  cost  per  day  was 
$2.29. 

Some  ownei's  interviewed  said  their 
tires  were  new  and  as  yet  there  had  been 
no  expense  and  thought  there  would  be 
none  till  they  had  to  buy  others.  It  was 
brought  out  that  the  approved  way  is  to 
deduct  tire  expense  from  original  cost 
and  carry  it  as  a  separate  item. 

Estimates  made  of  the  probable  salvage 
value  at  the  end  of  such  trucks'  useful 
life  showed  that  the  average  is  $200,  or 
$5,013  in  depreciation  from  the  average 
complete  cost,  except  tires,  of  the  5-ton 
dump-body  truck,  of  $5,213,  as  mentioned 
at  the  begininng  of  this  article. 

The  average  life  of  such  a  truck  in  the 
general  contracting  business  was  found 
to  be  4  years,  with  a  high  mark  of  6 
years  and  the  lowest  but  3. 


Cleveland   hoboes  travel 


between  Cleveland  and  the  Warrensville   Fa 
pneumatic. tired   United  States  truck 


in  this  de  luxe 
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MAKERS  OF  KOAD  SCRAPER  DRAGS 

List    of    Such    Devices    for    Use    B^iiind 
Motor  Trucks  or  Farm  Tractors 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  manu- 
facturers who  make  r6ad  scrapers  or 
drags  which  are  suitable  for  use  with 
motor  trucks  and  Fordson  tractors? — 
Arthur  Brown,  W.  M.  Brown  &  Son, 
Walhalla,  S.  C. 

Below  is  a  list  of  companies  which 
manufacture  road  scrapers  or  drags 
suitable  for  use  with  trucks  or  tractors: 

Fresno  Agricultural  Works,   Fresno,   Cal. 

Holt  Mfg.  Co..  Stockton,  Cal. 

Western  Wheeled   Scraper  Co.,   Aurora,   111. 

F.   E.  Kohler  Co.,   Canton,  Ohio. 

Austin   Mfg.   Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

Herschel  Mfg.   Co.,   Peoria,   111. 

Baker  Mfg.   Co.,  Springfield.  111. 

J.  D.  Adams  &  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Des     Moines     Bridge     &     Iron     Works.     Des 

Moines,    Iowa. 
Corrugated  Metal  Mfg.   Co.,  Emporia,  Kan. 
Wyatt  Mfg.  Co.,   F.,   Salina,  Kan. 
Road  Supply  &  Metal  Co.,   Topeka,   Kan. 
Ames  Plow   Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Belcher     &     Taylor     Agricultural     Tool     Co.. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Beach  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte.  Mich. 
Kalamazoo  Railway   Supply   Co..   Kalamazoo. 

Mich. 
Lansing  Co..  Lansing,  Mich. 
Donaldson    Bros.,    Mt.    Clemens,    Mich. 
Russell   Grader   Mfg.   Co ,   Minneaix)iis.   Minn. 
Smith  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Holenbeck  Mfg.   Co.,   Holdrege.    Neb. 
T.  F.  Stroud  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Acme  Road   Machinery  Co..  Frankfort.   N.   T. 
Gowanda  Agricultural  Works,  Gowanda.  N.  Y. 
Climax  Road  Machinery  Co..  Marathon.  N.  Y. 
Fairbanks  Co..  New  York  City. 
Syracuse  Chilled  Plow.   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
F.   B.  Zieg  Mfg.  Co.,  Frederickstown,  Ohio. 
Gallon   Iron  Works  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio. 
Perfection  Road  Machinery  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio 
Ohio  Road  Machinery  Co.,   Oberlin,  Ohio. 
American   Steel   Scraper  &  Wheelbarrow  Co., 

Sidney.  Ohio. 
Sidney  Steel   Scraper  Works.  Sidney,  Ohio. 
Slusser  McLean  Scraper  Co.,   Sidney,  Ohio. 
Toledo  Wheelbarrow  Works,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
J.   W.    Hance  Foundry   Co.,   Waterville,   Ohio. 
Jackson   Mfg.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
American      Road     Machinery     Co..     Kennett 

Square.  Pa. 
Good  Roads  Machinery  Co  ,  Kennett  Square, 

Pa. 
Geo.   S.   Comstock,  Mechanicsburg.  Pa. 
Chattanooga  Wheelbarrow  Co.,   Chattanooga. 

Tenn. 
Smallev  Mfg.  Co..  Manitowoc.  Wis. 
Case   Threshing   Machine    Co.,    J.    I.,    Racine, 

Wis. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  ON  TRUCKS 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  Has  Much  Data 
on  Truck   Upkeep  and  Design 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  refer  us  to  books  on  the  con- 
struction and  operation  or  both  of  motor 
trucks  and  storage  batterv  tractors? — 
Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  during  its 


life  of  12  years  has  published  more  in- 
formation on  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  gasoline  and  electric  motor  trucks 
and  tractors  than  any  other  one  publica- 
tion. In  fact,  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
information  which  it  has  published,  since 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  motor  trucks 
and  motor  trucking  problems.  Bound 
volumes  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
would  undoubtedly  give  you  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  trucks  and  truck 
use  than  any  other  one  publication  which 
we  know  of. 

There  are  very  few  books  written  on 
the  same  subject.  Those  that  we  know 
of  include  the  following: 

"The  Motor  Truck  as  an  Aid  to  Busi- 
ness Profits,"  by  S.  V.  Norton.  The  book 
was  first  published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  during  the  year  1918, 
and  sells  at  if7.50  net. 

"Horse,  Truck  and  Tractor,"  by  N.  H. 
Casson,  L.  W.  Ellis  and  R.  W.  Hutchinson, 
Jr.,  published  by  F.  G.  Browne  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  in  1913.  The  price  of  the 
l)Ook  is  not  known. 

"Motor  Truck  in  Business,"  by  Walde- 
mare  Kaempffert,  published  by  the  Mc- 
Clure  Publications,  Inc.,  New  ifork  City. 
during  1917,  and  distributed  gratis. 


Name  Tons  Capacity 

Federal    1      .  .  .  . 

1%.... 


There  is  considerable  information  re- 
(.rarding  the  design  and  construction  of 
motor  truck  chassis  and  the  combination 
of  truck  parts  in  "The  Modern  Gasoline 
.Vutomobile,  Its  Design,  Construction, 
Maintenance  and  Operation,"  by  Victor 
Page,  published  by  the  Norman  W.  Hen- 
ley Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City,  in 
1918.     The  book  sells  at  $.3  per  copy. 

PRICES   OF   TRUCKS   FOR  6    YEARS 

Table   Shows   Variation  of  Costs  of  Six 
Prominent  Makes  of  Vehicles 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  give  me  the  prices  on  the- 
following  trucks  for  the  years  of  1914  to ' 
1919  inclusive:  Federal,  Garford,  Mack, 
Pierce-Arrow,  Packard,  White? 

I  am  anxious  to  have  the  prices  on  all 
sizes  of  trucks  in  each  line.' — P.  J.  D.,; 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Below  is  a  complete  record  of  the 
prices  of  all  sizes  of  Federal,  Garford, 
Mack,  Pierce-Arrow,  Packard  and  White 
trucks  for  the  past  6  years.  The  figures^ 
given  are  those  which  appeared  in  the 
Commercial  Vehicle  annual  specifica- 
tion tables  for  the  years  of  1914  to  1919 
inclusive. 


Tractor    7 


Tractor    . 

Tractor   . 

Pierce-Arrow 


T'ackard    1 


White    1  Vj  . 




1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

$1,750 

1919 
$1,900 

$1.S00 

$1,800 

$1,800 

$1,800 
2.100 

2,200 
2,450 

2.350' 
2,600 

2,800 

2,800 

3,150 
4,200 

3.350 
4.400 

1,350 

1,450 

1,450 

1,750 

2.500 

1,800 

1,800 

2.100 

3.000 

2.800 

3.000 

2.300 

2,300 

2.600 

.3. .500 

3,500 

3,400 

3,700 

3.850 

3.850 

4.S00 

4.500 

4,300 

4,300 

4.500 

4.850 

4.850 

4.500 

4.500 

2,700 
3.800 
4.600 

3.400- 
4.400 
5.100 

2,000o 

2,000w 

2,000 

2,400 

2.400' 

2.350W 

2,350 

2.800 

2.800 

2,700w 

2,700 

3.000 

3.000 

3,400 

4.250 

■1.000 

3.100 

4,000 

4,000 

4,750 

5.250 

3,400 

4.250 

4.600 

1.500 

4,500 

5,000 

5.500' 

4,000 

4,750 

5,250 

4.00(1 

4.500 

5.000 

5.500- 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,300 

3.750 

4.500 

4.500 

4,500 

5.000 

5.500 

2.200 

2.200 

2.450 

2,650 

2.500 

2.500 

2.800 

3.000 

2.800 

2.800 

2,800 

2,800 

3  200 

3,400 

3.400 

3,400 

3,400 

3.400 

3,900 

4,100 

3.550 

3,550 

3.800 

3,800 

4,375 

4,450 

4.500 

4,150 

4.900 

5,150 

4,650 

4,300 

5.100 

5.400 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3.300 

3.300 

3.700c 

3,700c 

3,70nc 

3.700c 

4.100c 

4.500c 

4.500c 

4,500c 

4,500c 

5.000c 

5,000d 

Blank  .spares  indicate  that  the  particular  model  was  not  offered  on  the  market  for  that 
year:  w  indicates  a' worm-driven  truck:  c  indicates  a  chain-driven  truck,  and  d  indicates  ai 
new  double-reductlon-drlven  model. 
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OUR  MOTOR  TRUCK   COST  SYSTEM 

Simple   System    Includes   Items   on   Two 
Printed  Forms 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  have  all  the 
information  about  your  cost  keeping  sys- 
tem for  motor  trucks,  such  as  forms  used 
and  the  price  of  the  system?  Can  you 
refer  me  to  any  articles  published  in 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  which  show 
how  this  system  works  when  in  actual 
use?— J.  J.'L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  Standard 
Cost  Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks 
was  described  in  full  in  the  June  1,  June 
15  and  July  1,  1916,  issues  of  The  Com- 
me<{CIAL  Vehicle.  The  monthly  sheet 
and  the  driver's  daily  route  card  were 
illustrated  and  their  use  explained. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  October 
15,  1917,  contained  on  pages  6-9  an  ar- 
ticle showing  exactly  how  the  cost  sys- 
tem was  applied  by  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  keep  the  cost 
records  of  its  Ford  delivery  vehicles  and 
sixteen  Stewart  1500-pound  trucks.  On 
pages  24  and  25  of  the  same  issue  is 
another  story  telling  how  the  owner  of 
a  Reo  2-ton  truck  in  the  moving  business 
in  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  used  the  cost  form 
figures  for  calculating  his  truck  operat- 
ing costs.  These  forms  are  shown  filled 
out  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
Reproductions  of  both  sides  of  the 
driver's  daily  route  card  are  given. 

The  main  feature  of  the  system  is  its 
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Driver's  Mechanical  Report 
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Both  sides  of  the  Dr 
Ing   data   required. 


r's  Daily  Route  Card  on  which  the  dr 
;  back  of  the  card  serves  as  an   inspe< 


iver  notes  all  the  operat- 
tion  and  repair  reminder 


simplicity.  It  was  devised  after  several 
years'  experience  in  endeavoring  to  keep 
motor  truck  operating  costs,  and  we 
know  that  it  contains  all  of  the  neces- 
sary items  which  should  be  included. 

In  brief,  the  system  is  composed  of 
two  forms,  a  driver's  daily  route  card  on 
which   operating  data   such   as  gasoline, 


oil  and  grease  consumed,  and  the  mileage 
and  tonnage  delivered  per  trip  are  writ- 
ten down,  and  a  monthly  cost  summary 
to  which  the  operating  data  are  trans- 
ferred and  on  which  are  also  placed  the 
fixed  and  maintenance  charges,  so  that 
the  total  cost  of  operation  can  be  indi- 
cated on  one  form. 
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COST  SUMMARY 

CvKiir  ki  Hi..  '  toon da.™  N.  1^ 


Here  is  a  Truck  Cost  System  that  saves  money,  for  it  show/s 

a   man   the   operating   costs   of   his   truck   at  a   glance.     These 

are  the  figures  for  a  2-ton   Reo  used  for  long-distance  moving 

from    Dowagiac,    Mich. 


What    performance    is   your   truck    giving    you,    more    or    less 

than  the  above,  and  why?     If  your  commercial  vehicle  is  not 

paying    for    itself,    keep   your   records    after    this    system    and 

find   the    leaks 
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Side   view  of  new   United  States  11/2-ton 
internal-gear-driven    chassis 


j3 


New  United  States  Model  a  IrTonner — 
Internal-Gear-Driven 


U.  S.  SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,  tons    IVj 

Price    $l,<ja5 

Wheelbase.  in 144 

Tires,   front    36x3V:. 

Tires,   rear    36x5 

Bore,  in 3% 

Stroke,  in 5 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp 22.5 

Speed,  r.p.m 1400 

Speed,    m.p.h 20.7 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear 7.25  to  1 

Final  drive  Int. -gear 


THE  United  States  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  added  a  1%-ton 
internal-gear-driven  model  to  its  line  of 
trucks,  which  includes  capacities  of  2%, 
3%  and  5  tons.  Like  its  predecessors,  it 
is  an  assembled  product  of  standard 
units,  such  as  Continental  engine, 
Schwarz  wooden  wheels.  Long  radiator, 
Eisemann  magneto,  Stromberg  carbu- 
reter, Brown-Lipe  clutch  and  gearset, 
Shuler  front  and  Clark  rear  axles,  Shel- 
don springs,  Lavine  steering  gear,  and 
Blood  universal  joints. 

The  cylinders  of  the  four-cylinder  pow- 
er plant  are  cast  in  block  with  the  valves 
at  the  right.  The  crankshaft  is  mount- 
ed on  three  bearings.  The  engine  is  a 
unit  with  the  gearset,  the  latter  being  of 
the  three-speed  selective  type.  Cooling 
is  effected  through  the  use  of  a  vertical 
finned-tube  radiator  with  cast  tanks  and 
frame.  The  water  is  circulated  by  means 
of  a  centrifugal  pump.  Gasoline  is  fed 
to  the  carbureter  by  vacuum  from  a  20- 
gal.  tank  under  the  seat.  Engine  lubri- 
cation i."?  by  means  of  a  force  feed  and 
splash  system.  A  horizontal  plunger 
pump  driven  by  an  eccentric  from  the 
camshaft  forces  the  oil  through  copper 
tubes  direct  to  the  timing  gears  and  over 
the  rear  main  bearings.  It  then  drains 
back  into  the  oil  pan,  thus  maintaining  a 
proper  level  for  the  splash  lubrication  of 
pistons,  connecting  rods  and  middle 
crankshaft  bearing.  Provision  is  made 
for  proper  draining  of  the  oil  and  re- 
moval of  the  strainer  for  cleaning. 

The  drive  is  taken  from  the  gearset 
through   a   two-piece    propeller   shaft   to 


the  springs.  The  driving  torque  is  also 
taken  through  the  springs,  which  are 
half-elliptic.  These  are  specially  heat- 
treated,  the  front  springs  being  38 1/2  by 
2%  in.  and  the  rear  54  by  21/2.  The  pro- 
peller shaft  is  equipped  with  three  uni- 
versal joints  and  has  a  center  bearing 
housing,  containing  a  self-aligning  bear- 
ing. A  special  oiler  disc  feeds  the  oil 
from  a  reservoir  to  the  bearing.  The 
clutch  is  of  the  multiple  disc  type,  alter- 
nating steel  and  asbestos. 

Ignition  is  by  means  of  a  single  high 
tension  magneto,  hand  controlled.  A 
combination  Eisemann  magneto-gener- 
ator is  supplied  at  extra  cost,  as  is  elec- 
tric lighting.  The  hand  brakes  are  in- 
ternal expanding  on  the  rear  wheels  and 


the  service  brakes  are  external  contract- 
ing. 

The  wheels  are  equipped  with  single 
solids  all  around.  Pneumatic  equipment 
is  optional  at  extra  cost.  The  company 
offers  pneumatic  tire  equipment  in  sizes 
of  3.5  by  5  in  the  front  and  38  by  7  in 
the  rear.  The  Lavine  steering  gear  is 
semi-irreversible,  of  the  worm  and  split 
nut  type.  The  steering  wheel  is  18  in. 
wide.  The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel,  with 
all  spring  hangers  and  cross-members 
hot-riveted.  The  United  States  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  which  manufactures  its  own 
frames,  has  equipped  them  with  diagonal 
braces  for  the  rear  member,  thus  pro- 
viding additional  strength.  The  spring 
shackle  bar  runs  clear  through  the  frame 
at  the  rear.  Steering  is  on  the  left,  with 
control  in  the  center. 

The  equipment  includes  a  driver's  seat 
of  steel,  steel  bumper,  three  oil  lamps, 
tool  box  and  kit,  horn,  front  fenders  and 
:\  short  running  board. 


New  Oldsmobile  I -Ton  Model  Now  in 
Active  Production 


OLDSMOBILE    SPECIFICATIONS 

*  'apacity,    tons    -'i 

Price    $1.2r,  1 

Wheelbase.    in 12s 

Tires,    front    35x:' 

Tires,    rear    35x5 

Bore,   in 3   11    l<; 

Stroke,   in 5Vi 

N.   A.   C.   C.  hp 24 

Speed,   r.p.m 2000 

Speed,   m.p.h    22 

near  ratio  in  high  gear 6Vj  'o  1 

Final   drive   Int.-gear 


rp  HE     Olds     Motor 


Works,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  which  announced  last  July 
that  it  would  enter  the  truck  field  with 
a  %-tonner.  is  now  in  active  production 
on  the  new  line,  known  as  the  Oldsmobile 
Economy  truck.  It  is  internal-gear- 
driven  and  an  assembled  product  of 
standard  units  such  as  Remy  distributor, 
U.  S.  L.  battery,  Auto-Lite  starting  and 
lighting  e(|uipment.  Monarch  governor. 
Zenith  carbureter,  Warner  gearset,  Tor- 
bensen  rear  and  front  axles.  Perfection 


springs,  Jacox  steering  gear,  and  Hart- 
ford universal  joints.  The  engine  and 
clutch  are  made  by  the  General  Motors 
Co.  and  the  radiator  by  the  Oldsmobile 
factory. 

The  cylinders  of  the  four-cylinder 
valve-in-head  engine  are  cast  in  block 
with  the  crankshaft  mounted  on  three 
bearings.  The  engine  is  a  unit  with  the 
gearset.  Cooling  is  effected  through  the 
use  of  a  square  tube  honeycomb  radiator 
with  a  pressed  steel  case.  Water  is  cir- 
culated by  a  centrifugal  pump. 

The  Zenith  carbureter  is  fed  by 
vacuum  from  a  tank  under  the  seat  and 
the  governor  is  of  the  suction  type. 
Engine  lubrication  is  by  means  of  a 
splash-pressure  system  in  which  the  oil 
is  led  from  a  pump  to  the  distribution 
chamber  and  then  to  the  three  main 
bearings.  From  the  bearings  the  oil 
goes  through  leads  to  the  troughs.  Elec- 
trical equipment  consists  of  a  Remy  dis- 
ti'ibutor,  Auto-Lite  starting  and  lighting 
and  U.  S.  L.  battery. 
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The  clutch  is  of  the  cone  type  with 
leather  facing  material.  Both  the  drive 
and  torque  are  taken  through  the  half- 
elliptic  springs.  The  gearset  is  of  the 
three-speed  selective  type.  The  hand 
brakes   are   external,  contractintr   on   the 


rear  wheel.s,  and  the  service  brakes  in- 
ternal expanding.  The  rigid  frame  is  of 
pressed  steel  and  the  wood  wheels  are 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  all  around. 
Steering  is  on  the  left  and  control  in  the 
center. 


Huffman  Bros,  Trucks  in  Production 
—  First  Model  a  H-Tonner 

lirKFAI.VN   SPECIFICATI^^^^^  linan'jed  by  a   KToup  of  Omaha  men,  its 

c-auacity    tons  ii  -npitalization    being    $1,000,000.    Though 

•I'rice    .. ........................... .jien.^  production   now    amounts    to   two   a   day, 

Wheelbase     in 14.>  I  he  company  contemplates  an  increase  in 

Tires,     front 34x3"..  ,,  rl  ^        •      ^         ■    ,, 

Tires,    rear :i4x.".  "-"^  near  future  to  six  to  eight  per  day. 

{^<^'''<',-    '": 3?4  The  officers  of  the  company  are:     Presi- 

btroKe.     in ;.  ,      ,     ,,,     »      n    t^  ■  -i      ,      ,. 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hi> 22..'!  dent,   W.   L.   Huffman;   vice-president,   !■ . 

Speed     r.p.m 2o6ii  Huffman;      vice-president      and      general 

Speed.     m.D.h Is  rt     c-     itt-i^         ^      ^  » 

tUear  ratio  in  liigh  Kfar 7.75  tn  1  manager,   K.   S.    Wlltrout;    treasurer,    Le- 

I-'inal   drive \\oni'  Roy   Huffman;    .secretary,   V.    C.    Cawley, 

'Modil     c.     iiiti-rn;ii-j;i-.ii -iiri\.Mi     H^is     mi  ""d  N.  L.  Kuhnen,  sales  manager. 
*'tModei  C  is  8  to  1  "^'^  company   is  concentrating   on   one 

,„„ model  of  11-2 -ton  capacity  with   a  choice 

of  a   Standard  worm-drive  or  Torbensen 

THE  Huffman  Bros.  Motor  Co.,  Elkhart.  Inteiiial-gear-drive.     Model  C,  which  lists 

Ind.,   a   1  cwcomer   in    the    commercial  at  $1,495,   is   e(]uipped  with   the   Torben- 

vehicle  field,  has  started  production.    De-  .sen  axle,  and  Model  B,  listing  at  $l,(;i>5, 

liveries  are  being  promised  to  the  dealers.  with  the  Standard  worm-driven  axle. 
The  Huffman  factory  covers  thirteen  city  The  truck  is  an  assembled  product  and 

blocks   and   has   a   floor   space   aggregat-  made    up    of   standard    parts,    such    as    a 

ing     100,000     sq.     ft.     The     company     is  Continental      Red     Seal     engine.     Fuller 


clutch  and  gearset,  Perfection  springs, 
Lavine  steering  gear,  Livingston  radia- 
tor, Shuler  front  axles,  Dixie  magneto, 
Zenith  carbureter,  Hydraulic  frame, 
Royer  wheels  and  Kisler-Bennett  univer- 
stil  joint. 

The  four-cylinder  Continental  engine's 
cylinders  are  block-cast  with  the  valve 
location  on  the  right.  The  engine  is  a 
unit  with  the  gearset.  Cooling  is  ef- 
fected by  a  square  tube  radiator  with 
a  demountable  cast  iron  ease  which  is 
finned  for  cooling  at  the  top  and  also  at 
the  bottom  sides.  The  radiator  is 
mounted  on  cushions  with  floating  spring 
suspension  and  the  front  is  provided  with 
triangular  steel  protection  guards.  Water 
circulation  is  effected  by  means  of  ther- 
mo-syphon  system. 

The  carbureter  is  equipped  with  a  hot 
air  ((uick  starting  device  and  is  fed  by 
gravity  from  a  tank  under  the  seat.  Igni- 
tion is  taken  care  of  by  the  Dixie  single 
high-tension  magneto,  with  spark  con- 
trolled by  hand.  Engine  lubrication  is 
effected  through  the  use  of  a  force  feed 
pump  to  the  timing  gears  and  over  the 
rear  main  bearing.  The  rest  of  the  en- 
gine is  oiled  by  splash  from  the  con- 
necting rods. 

The  Fuller  clutch  is  of  the  multiple- 
dry-disk  type  with  asbestos  facing  ma- 
terial. The  three-speed  selective  gearset 
is  a  unit  with  the  engine.  The  drive- 
.shaft  is  tubular  and  2  in.  in  diameter, 
with  both  the  drive  and  torque  taken 
through  the  springs,  the  latter  being  of 
the  half-elliptic  type.  The  driving  shaft 
has  two  universal  joints  and  is  supported 
at  the  center  by  self-aligning  bearings. 

Model  C,  internal-gear-driven,  has  in- 
ternal expanding  and  external  contract- 
ing brakes,  while  Model  B,  worm-driven, 
has  two  pairs  of  internal  expanding 
brakes.  The  semi-flexible  frame  is  of  the 
straight-side  type,  heat-treated  and  of 
pressed  steel  channel,  S/lfi  in.  thick.  The 
length  over  all  is  204  in.  and  the  depth 
is  5%  in.  The  frame  is  equipped  with 
four  pressed  steel  cross  members,  the 
front  cross  member  being  removable  to 
afford  easy  access  to  the  engine.  Timken 
taper  roller  bearings  are  used  through- 
out. 


New   Huffman    1'  ^-tenner,  sold  with  a   choice   of  worm-drive  or  Internal-gear  drive 
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Two  New  Trailmobile  Models  of  2-  and  Si-Ton  Capacities 

Carsafe  Load  Governor  Makes  It  Impossible  to  Start  a  Truck  When 
It  Is  Overloaded  — Two  New  Sterling  Jacks  —  Reflex  Spark  Plug 


Model   L   reversible  312-ton   Trailmobile 


TRAILMOBILE  SPECIFICATIONS 


Wheelbase  

Length  of  frame. 
Depth  of  frame. . . 
Width  of  frame.  . 

Spring  size 

Axle  beam 

Tires 

Tread    


50x2% 
2x3  >4 
36x4 


50x3 

2Vix3  7-716 

36x5 


THE  Trailmobile  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
manufacturing  trailers  and  semi- 
trailers ranging  in  sizes  from  1250  to 
10,000  lb.,  has  brought  out  two  new 
models  in  2-  and  SV-j-ton  capacities.  The 
2-ton  Model  K  four-wheeled  reversible 
Trailmobile  and  the  3V2-ton  Model  L 
four-wheeled  reversible  trailer  are  iden- 
tical in  design  and  construction  but  dif- 
ferent in  dimensions. 

In  both  the  pull  of  the  propelling  ve- 
hicle is  exerted  upon  the  frame  but  the 
steering  is  done  from  the  axle.  This 
construction  eliminates  the  influence  of 
spring  action  from  the  steering  mechan- 
ism and  results  in  accurate  tracking. 
Sidesway  at  high  speeds  is  prevented  be- 
having the  spring  shackles  fixed  at  one 
end  and  also  through  the  use  of  a  pat- 
ented steering  mechanism,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  drawbar.  On  the  lower 
surface  of  this  drawbar  is  attached  the 
steering  fork  socket  and  the  steering 
fork,  the  latter  leading  to  the  steering 
plate  pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  axle. 
The  steering  plate  is  connected  to  the 
steering  arms  by  cross  rods  which  ac- 
tuate the  steering  knuckles  and  thus  con- 
trol the  wheels,  as  in  the  lighter  models 
of  Trailmobiles.  The  horizontal  move- 
ment of  the  drawbar  caused  in  turning 
a  corner  is  immediately  communicated  to 
the  wheels  through  the  steering  fork, 
steering  plate,  cross  rods  and  steering 
arms.  Being  hinged  at  both  ends  and 
with  a  plunger  as  an  intermediary  con- 
ncftion,  the  steering  fork  is  free  to  move 
up  and  down  with  the  frame  and  follow 


positively  the  action  of  the  springs  with- 
out affecting  the  alignment  of  the  wheels. 

The  drawbar  is  an  I-beam  casting 
pivoted  at  the  rear  end  to  the  draft  beam 
in  the  frame  by  a  hardened  and  ground 
bolt  with  a  bushing.  The  pivot  point  is 
directly  over  the  center  of  the  axle, 
which  helps  to  secure  a  stable  equilib- 
rium. 

The  draw-head  is  a  horizontal  bell- 
shaped  steel  casting,  hinged  to  the  draw- 
bar and  fitted  with  a  double  pin.  In  for- 
ward running  both  parts  of  the  pin  are 
inserted  through  the  drawbar  and  the 
coupling  bar.  When  backing  the  forward 
pin  is  removed.  The  shape  of  the  draw- 
head  and  the  special  design  of  the  coup- 
ling bar  where  it  enters  the  draw-head 
enables  the  truck  to  bade  the  trailer  from 
angular  positions  without  prying  against 
the  side  of  the  draw-head.  The  hinging 
of  the  draw-head  provides  for  any  dif- 
ference in  levels  between  the  trailer  and 
the  truck. 


The  coupling  bar  is  of  steel  casting 
and  fits  at  the  rear  end  into  the  draw- 
head  and  at  the  front  forms  a  heavy 
cap  which  fits  around  the  end  of  the  bar. 
Tlie  housing  is  built  up  to  contain  the 
sliock  absorbing  compression  spring  of 
.special  alloy  steel.  The  pull  rod  is  made 
of  forged  steel  and  extends  from  the  cap 
(jf  the  coupling  bar  through  the  compi-es- 
.sion  spring.  The  pull  rod  is  forged  into 
an  eye  at  its  front  to  take  the  coupler 
on  the  truck  and  is  free  to  revolve  in  its 
I'age.  A  universal  coupler  is  furnished 
to  attach  to  the  rear  cross  member  of 
the  chassis  frame  of  the  truck.  This 
coupler  is  easily  detached  and  trans- 
ferred from  truck  to  truck. 

The  frame  is  of  standard  steel  channel 
construction.  The  ends  are  riveted  to  the 
sides  and  the  corners  are  bound  with 
heavy  iron  brackets  outside  and  angle 
corner  plates  inside.  Cross  members 
consist  of  two  heavy  draft  beams  hot 
riveted  to  the  side  channels  and  one  cen- 
ter cross  member.  The  axles  are  bushed 
and  provided  with  oil  and  grease  cups. 
The  springs  are  semi-elliptic  of  heat- 
treated  spring  steel.  There  are  rebound 
clips  on  each  spring.  The  wheels  are  of 
the  artillery  type  and  the  tires  are 
pressed  on  solids. 

The  2-tonner  has  a  body  allowance  of 
1000  lb.  additional  and  the  3'A-tonner 
1200  lb. 

Carsafe  Load  Governor 

A  SAFETY  device,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  start  a  motor  truck 
when  it  is  overloaded  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Cammen  Laboratories,  42 
West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  registering 
device     (Fig.    1)     and    a    control    device 


End    view    of    Model    L    Trailmobile 
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(Fig.  2).  The  reKisteriiijj  device  takes 
the  place  of  the  usual  spring  shackle  and 
is  a  casting  which  has  to  be  designed 
specially  for  each  make  of  truck.  The 
upper  part  A  of  the  registering  device 
is  attached  to  the  chassis  and  the  lower 
part  B  carries  the  spring  bolt,  the  two 
parts  being  hinged  together  at  the  right 
in  Fig.  1.  Part  A  carries  an  oil  reser- 
voir on  which  pressure  is  exerted  by  a 
plunger  through  a  welded-in  bronze 
diaiihragm.  This  pressure  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  Bourdon  tube  in  gage  C.  The 
diai)hragm  is  of  such  size  that  the  pres- 
sure on  it,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
Bourdon  gage,  never  exceeds  500  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  a  reduction  in  area  of  8.1  being 
used  on  1-ton  trucks  and  HO.l  on  the 
5-tonners. 

The  gage  C  is  equipped  with  a  circuit 
closing  device  so  located  that  it  is  reached 
by  the  pointer  when  the  load  on  the  truck 
exceeds  a  safe  limit.  Let  us  say  that  the 
manufacturer  or  user  desires  to  have  a 
useful  load  of  not  more  than  2000  lb. 
This  for  a  given  truck  means  that  the 
load  on  each  side  of  the  rear  axle  should 
not  exceed,  say,  1600  lb.  The  circuit 
closing  pin  is  then  set  at  200  lb.,  which 
is  the  load  registered  through  the  hydrau- 
lic transmission  by  the  gage  when  the 
load  on  the  truck  is  1600  lb.  for  each 
side  of  the  rear  axle.  It  is  generally 
sufficient  to  equip  one  side  of  the  rear 
axle  with  a  governor,  the  load  being 
usually  evenly  distributed  on  the  truck. 
When  the  load  exceeds  the  safe  limit 
the  pointer  of  the  gage  reaches  the  cir- 
cuit pin  D  and  thereby  closes  an  electric 
circuit.  This  energizes  an  electro-magnet 
(Fig.  2)  and  the  latter  then  attracts  its 
armature.  This  in  its  turn  withdraws  the 
catch  E  and  permits  the  spring  to  pull 
over  the  bell  crank  F,  thereby  opening 
the  ignition  circuit  so  that  the  engine 
cannot  be  run. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  swing- 
ing out  of  the  bell  crank  draws  away 
the  metal  plate  G  against  which  press 
contact  brushes,  which  open  the  circuit 
around  the  electro-magnet.  In  this  way 
both  the  ignition  circuit  and  the  control 
circuit  are  automatically  opened.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  that  the  electro- 
magnet may  be  made  to  carry  quite  a 
heavy  current  without  exhausting  the 
battery. 


sterling   Truck   Jack 

When  the  spring  draws  back  the  bell 
crank  the  latter  strikes  a  bell  (not  shown 
in  the  drawing),  which  notifies  the 
driver  that  the  truck  is  overloaded. 

Once  the  ignition  circuit  has  been 
opened  it  will  stay  open  until  closed 
again  by  the  driver.  To  do  this  the 
driver  has  to  pull  the  rod  H  as  far  as 
it  will  go. 

To  prevent  drivers  from  tampering 
with  the  governor  the  pull  rod  H,  which 
closes  the  ignition  circuit,  is  made  inter- 
locking with  the  ignition  switch.  A  slot 
is  provided  in  the  rod  and  the  ignition 
circuit  can  be  closed  only  when  the 
switch  feeds  into  this  slot.  But  when  the 
rod  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  ignition 
does  feed  into  the  slot,  the  cable 
I  is  quite  loose  and  the  bell  crank  cannot 
be  held  manually  against  the  tension  of 
the  spring,  which  would  be  the  only  way 
to  hold  it  if  the  truck  was  overloaded  and 
the  circuit  through  the  electro-magnet 
closed. 


Reflex   Spark    Plug 


Sterling  Truck  Jacks 

nPHE  Republic  Auto  Parts  Co.,  Long 
•1-  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  is  manufacturing 
two  Sterling  truck  jacks,  one  for  .3-ton 
capacity  and  the  other  for  5-ton.  Both 
are  similar  in  materials  and  mechanical 
construction  and  identical  with  the  No. 
60  series  Sterling  jack  for  passenger 
cars,  with  the  exception  that  all  parts  are 
considerably  heavier  and  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  load  which  the  truck  is 
capable  of  carrying. 

The  jacks  are  single-acting,  operating 
only  on  the  down  stro':e  of  the  handle. 
The  rack  is  of  extra  heavy  carbon  steel, 
machine  milled  and  fitted.  The  pawls 
are  automatically  held  in  place,  prevent- 
ing accidental  drop  of  the  load.  The  di- 
rection of  movement  is  controlled  by  up- 
ward or  downward  position  of  the  trip- 
ping lever,  conveniently  located.  The 
fi-ames  are  made  of  carefully  selected 
malleable  iron,  having  a  guaranteed  ten- 
sile strength  of  50,000  lb.  per  square 
inch. 

The  operating  mechanism  is  mad2 
of  carbon  steel  and  malleable  iron. 
Finger  loops  for  convenience  in  handling 
are  part  of  the  equipment.  The  heads 
are  notched  to  prevent  slippage. 

The  .3-ton  jack  is  12  in.  high  and  can 
be  raised  5%  in.  Its  weight  is  14  lb. 
and  the  price  is  $9.  The  5-ton  jack  is 
15  in.  high  and  can  be  raised  6%  in.  It 
weighs  28  lb.  and  costs  $15. 

Reflex  Spark  Plug 

THE  Reflex  Ignition  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
added  another  spark  plug  to  its  line 
called  the  Diamond.  This  is  applicable 
to  truck  use  on  account  of  its  heavy  in- 
sulation. The  points  will  not  burn  off 
inasmuch  as  the  electrodes  are  made 
from  special  alloys  that  guarantee  com- 
plete conductivity  of  the  el^jtrical  cur- 
rent. The  core  is  proportioned  to  resist 
the  action  of  expansion  and  contraction 
and  to  provide  for  the  intermittent  ex- 
cessive pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Following  out  the  design  cf  its  other  plug 
types,  the  Diamond  plrg  has  been  made 
in  two  pieces.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary 
to  purchase  a  new  plug  when  the  center 
only  has  been  damaged. 


Fig.   1  — Above — Carsafe   load   governor  registering   device. 
Fig.  2 — Right— Control    device    of    Carsafe    load    governor. 
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Highway  Traffic  Assn.  Has  Successful  Meeting 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  16.— Up- 
ward of  seventy-five  attended  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Association,  an  organization 
formed  last  November  for  the  purpose 
of  working  for  traffic  betterment 
throughout  the  country.  This  organiza- 
tion had  its  inception  several  years  ago 
as  a  local  traffic  organization  for  greater 
New  York.  It  soon  was  expanded  into 
a  traffic  organization  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  demands  for  solution  of 
traffic  problems  from  adjoining  states 
suggested  the  desirability  of  making  it 
a  national  organization,  which  was  su''- 
cessfully  carried  out.  The  membership 
is  now  over  300. 

The  subjects  considered  at  yesterday's 
meeting  had  to  do  with  the  development 
of  rural  motor  express.  F.  W.  Fenn  of 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  gave  a  complete  summary  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  throughout 
the  country.  J.  H.  Collins,  Highway 
Transport  Committee,  Washington,  out- 
lined the  necessary  plans  for  making  sur- 
veys for  rural  motor  express  routes,  and 
James  E.  Boyle,  professor  of  rural  econo- 
my, Cornell  University,  analyzed  the 
situation  in  New  York  State.  He  showed 
the  fluctuating  costs  of  farm  products  in 
different  seasons  due  to  lack  of  flexibility 
in  highway  transportation.  H.  G.  Shir- 
ley, secretary  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Council,  Washington,  referring  to  the 
work  of  the  council,  i-eported  that  it  has 
400  members  and  its  work  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  800  commercial  organizations. 
The  national  character  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Council's  activity  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  forty-three  state  high- 
way departments  are  now  co-operating 
with  the  council  and  sixty-eight  different 
highway  officials  are  represented  in  the 
council. 

George  H.  Pride,  president  of  the 
Heavy   Haulage   Co..   New   York,   an   or- 


ganization engaged  exclusively  in  motor 
transportation  between  cities  and  in 
practically  any  field,  declared  that 
heavier  loads  must  be  permitted  on  the 
highways  if  cheaper  transportation  is  to 
be  obtained.  He  says  it  is  possible  to 
make  money  on  inter-city  hauling  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  if  you  are 
permitted  to  carry  TVb-ton  loads,  but  not 
possible  with  3-  or  .5-ton  loads.  His 
views  on  the  problem  of  road  cost  are 
very  practical.  If  you  build  expensive 
highways  that  will  withstand  heavy  traf- 
fic, you  lower  the  cost  of  transportation; 
and  if  you  build  cheaper  highways,  that 
will  not  carry  heavy  traffic,  you  increase 
the  cost  of  transportation.  It  is  a  case 
of  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other.  If  you  do  not  pay  the  bill  in  road- 
building,  you  pay  it  in  higher  cost  of 
transportation  and  vice  versa.  In  either 
case  it  is  the  general  public  that  pays 
the  bill. 

SERVICE  FOR  BUDA  ENGINES 

HARVEY,  ILL.,  May  24— The  Buda 
Co.  plans  to  establish  Buda  Engine  Serv- 
ice companies  all  over  the  country.  The 
first  will  be  opened  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
possibly  Portland,  Ore.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  service  company  in  Kansas 
City  will  take  care  of  the  middle  West, 
and"  New  York  City  will  be  the  Eastern 
headquarters. 

HAYES     NOW     WISCONSIN     PARTS 

OSHKOSH,  WIS.,  May  22— The  E.  B. 
Hayes  Machinery  Corp.,  maker  of 
Wisconsin  axles,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Wisconsin  Parts  Co.,  a  new  corporation 
.apitalized  at  $500,000.  W.  F.  Rockwell, 
formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of 
t'tigineering  and  production  of  the  Tor- 
liensen   Axle  Co.,   Cleveland,  is  president 


Banakok,  Slam.  Is  as  up-to-date  as  many  another  city  In  Ihe  matter  of  transpor- 
tatlon,  as  this  fleet  of  electric  trucks  would  Indicate.  The  S.  E.  C.  which  Is  printed 
on   the  sides  of  the  two   vehicles   nearest   the   reader,   stands   for   Slam    Electricity   Co. 


:nul  general  manager  of  the  new  concern, 
;ind  Louis  Schriber,  vice-president  of  the 
Old  National  Bank  of  Oshkosh,  is  treas- 
urer. The  Wisconsin  Parts  Co.  will  con- 
linue  the  manufacture  of  Wisconsin 
worm-driven  axles  for  trucks  from  1- 
to  5-ton  capacity.  A  tractor  axle  has  also 
been  designed  and  is  in  process  of  manu- 
facture. The  present  capacity  of  the 
factory  is  500  axles  a  month,  and  addi- 
tions now  being  made  will  soon  double  ; 
the  capacity. 

TRAILER   ASSN.   MEETS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  19— Uniform 
legislation  and  the  promotion  of  a  better 
public  knowledge  of  the  trailer  and  its 
uses  were  high  points  in  the  program 
outlined  at  an  all-day  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Trailer  Manu- 
facturers' .\ssn.  of  -America  held  in  the 
association  offices,  110  West  40th  Street, 
May  17. 

As  a  first  step  it  was  decided  to  ask 
all  members  for  suggestions  for  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  regulation  of 
trailers,  and  to  incorporate  these  in 
recommendations  to  be  sent  to  the  High- 
way Industries  Assn.  with  a  request 
that  they  be  embodied  in  the  uniform 
traffic  bill  which  was  drafted  by  a  joint 
committee  representing  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Highway  Industries  Assn.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Assn. 

It  was  also  decided  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  interested  organizations  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  proposed  legis- 
lation, with  the  object  of  obtaining 
proper  laws  that  will  afford  protection  to 
the  highways  and  their  users  without  un- 
wisely checking  the  development  of  eco- 
nomical and  expeditious  transportation 
by  highway.  To  this  end,  it  is  proposed 
to  arrange  for  the  introduction  of  a  uni- 
form traffic  bill  embodying  reasonable 
trailer  regulations  in  the  various  state 
legislatures  next  winter  and  to  get 
prompt  advice  of  all  other  bills  intro- 
duced affecting  trucks  and  trailers. 

CHICAGO  TRUCK  CO.  COMING  EAST 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  23— The  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  will  build  a  10- 
story  brick  building  at  6-8  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  and  will  move  its  general 
offices  from  Chicago  here. 

REPUBLK    DISTRIBUTERS  PUT  OFF 
MEETING 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  May  22.— The 
first  meeting  of  the  Republic  Truck  Dis- 
tributors' Assn.  will  not  be  held  on  June 
2  and  3  as  announced  in  the  May  15  issue 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle,  but  is 
being  postponed  to  a  later  date. 
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PRECISION 
B/RLL  BEflRINdS 

Cpatemtep) 

To  have  met  the  super-demands  of  war 
times  with  credit  and  success — to  have 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  quality  un- 
der production  conditions  imposed  by 
war — these  are  achievements  of  which 
any  American  manufacturer  may  well  be 
proud.  And  these  are  achievements 
which  will  command  the  confidence  of  the 
trade  in  time  of  peace. 

The  records  of  performance  made  by 
American  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  power 
boats  and  airplanes,  in  the  Great  War, 
make  up  a  notable  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  national  accomplishment.  And 
'NOfiCW  Bearings,  in  the  magnetos 
and  lighting  generators,  contributed 
their  share  to  this  record  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Be  SURE— See  That  Your  Electrical 
Apparatus      Is      "NORfflfl"      Equipped 

TAE  N9RmA  COmPHNy  OF  4mERICA 

17PO     BRO/qDWiciy  NE^V   VORJC 

Ball,  Roller,  Thrust  and  Combination  Bearings 
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This  Motor  Truck 

Secured  Them  the  Contract 


Chassis  $2050 
97-inch  Wheelbase 


/^NE  of  the  cual  aiul  building-  supply  houses  of  Philadelphia  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  on  hauling  sand,  stone  and  gravel  to  this  building  operation. 

'Ilu'v  found  tiieir  Autocar  .Motor  Trucks  could  do  the  work  at  a  proHt.  because 
a  tri])  that  wuuld  take  two  limn-s  and  a  half  with  horses  was  less  than  an  hour's 
work  fur  an  Autocar. 

For  six  years  they  have  been  Autocar  tisers,  and  have  continually  fuund  they 
could  secure  contracts  that  were  out  of  the  question  before. 

Autocar  Motor  Trucks  aredoing  the  hauling  for  more  than  7000  concerns 

in   over  450  different  lines  of  business.     Write  for  a  catalog  and  a  list  of 

Autocar  users. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.      ^''l^lV'""' 


The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 

New  York  Hoston  I'hil.iiiclphia  Si.    I.ouis  H.iltimore 

Brooklyn  ProvidencL-  .Mlcntowii  Allaiitic  City  Washington 

Bronx  Worcester  Wilmington  Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles 

Newark  New  Haven  Chicago  San  Francisco 


San  Diego 
Sacramento 
Fresno 
Stockton 


Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in   other  cities 


Autocar 

I'l.K.VSK    .MK.NTION    'I'm';    ( 'OiM  MKIU.'I  A  l>    Vi';lll<-|>K    WHIO.N    VVRITINO    'm    Ali\' lOlfl-lSIOliS 
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Farmers   Get   Benefits  of    Fleet-Owner  Service 
Through  Co-operative  Truck  Line 

Successful  Maryland  Route  Enables  Farmers  Not  Served  by 
Railroads  to  Market  Goods  and  Buy  Supplies  from  Big  City 


FARMERS  who  do  not  have  sullicioiil 
goods  to  ship  to  market  to  warrant 
the  purchase  of  a  truck  may  receive 
the  same  service  they  would  obtain  if 
they  operated  a  fleet  of  trucks,  by  form 
ing  a  co-operative  association.  The 
principle  of  the  co-operative  motor  truck 
association  is  fundamentally  correct. 
Those  which  have  failed  heretofore  have 
done  so  because  of  the  ignorance  of  truck 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  founders  or 
liecause   of  poor  business   methods. 

That  such  as  association  may  be  made 
a  success  when  the  trucks  are  operated 
over  improved  highways  and  when  there 
is  a  sufficiently  diversified  volume  of 
goods  to  be  moved  throughout  the  year 
is  proved  by  the  satisfactory  service 
rendered  over  a  2-year  period  by  the 
Farmers  Co-operative  Co.  of  Hartford 
County,   Inc.      That   association    has    its 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  CO-OPEK.V'I  INK 
ASSOCIATION 

I — Enables  farmers  to  market  goods 
with  fleet-owner  service  at  lowest 
possible  cost. 

2 — Two-family  house  built  at  end  of 
route  and  rented  to  drivers  at 
prevailing  rates  to  make  lot  of 
drivers  easier. 

3 — Truck  service  charges  reduced 
by  carrying  full  return  loads. 

4 — Line  a  success  because  route  is 
over  good  roads. 

5 — Cost  of  city  pick-up  station  re- 
duced by  selling  its  service  to 
other  lines. 


headquarters  in  Bel  Air,  Md.,  and  oper- 
ates between  Churchville,  Bel  Air  and 
Baltimore  and  intermediate  points.  The 
route  is  33  miles  long  one  way  between 
Churchville   and   Baltimore. 

Three  trucks  are  employed,  two  of  .'!'/2- 
ton  capacity  and  one  of  1%-ton  capa- 
city. .At  least  one  complete  round  trip 
is  made  over  the  full  route  daily.  The 
line  was  started  on  April  1,  1917,  with 
one  truck  and  since  that  time  only  one 
trip  has  been  missed  on  account  of  ex- 
cessive .-;now  and  two  other  trips  lost 
on  account  of  repairs  to  the  first  truclc 
when  it  slid  off  an  ice-covered  road  down 
an  embankment  before  the  second  truck 
was  purchased.  This  is  a  record  to  be 
envied,  especially  when  the  one  rail- 
road serving  the  same  territory  lost  a 
greater  number  of  runs  during  the  sama 
period. 
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A    harrow   ordered    a   few    hours    before    being    delivered    at   the   farmer's  gate  by  the  association's  truck.     The  full   cans  of  milk 

ill  be  picked  up  during   the   same    stop    and    delivered   to    Baltimore 


seen  on  the  roadside 


In  order  to  keep  the  truck  drivers  con- 
tented by  making  their  lot  as  easy  as 
l)ossible,  the  association  has  invested  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $5,000  in  the  purchase 
of  land  and  the  construction  of  a  two- 
family  house  and  garage  at  the  end  of 
the  line  in  Churchville.  The  house  will 
be  rented  to  the  drivers  at  the  same  rates 
as  prevail  for  similar  houses  in  the 
community.  The  garage  is  situated  on 
the  same  plot  of  ground  as  the  house 
and  lies  between  it  and  the  main  high- 
way so  that  the  drivers  have  only  to 
walk  a  stone's  throw  from  the  garage 
to    the   house    at   the    end    of    the    day's 


work.  This  convenience  keeps  the  driv- 
ers contented  and  does  away  with  th':- 
otherwise  long  hikes  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  between  their  homes  and  the 
garage. 

The  various  topical  phases  of  the  work, 
including  how  and  why  the  association 
was  formed;  the  benefits  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  farmers  belonging  to  it; 
the  method  of  joint  use  with  other  lines 
of  the  city  pick-up  station  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  association;  the  rates  charged 
and  how  the  records  are  kept  are  all 
discussed  under  separate  headings  in 
the   article. 


Why  and  How  the  Co-operative  Motor 
Truck  Association  Was  Formed 


THE  association  was  formed  to  enable 
the  hundred  or  more  farmers  living 
along  the  route  from  Baltimore  through 
Bel  Air  to  Churchville  to  market  theii' 
milk  and  other  agricultural  products. 
The  territory  is  poorly  served  by  but  one 
railroad. 

Formerly  the  farmer  hauled  his 
products  by  team  or  motor  truck 
either  to  the  railroad  station  or  to  Balti- 
more, the  nearest  large  city.  This  meant 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  team  and  men 
for  a  full  day  or  an  investment  for  :\ 
truck  which  the  earnings  of  the  farmer 
with  a  small  farm  did  not  warrant. 
Later  a  motor  truck  owner  operating  a 
private  truck  line  carried  milk  and  other 
products  satisfactorily  for  quite  a  period. 
But  with  the  increased  cost  of  lafcor  and 
materials,  he  was  forced  to  raise  his 
rates. 

As  a  result,  the  leading  farmers 
and  merchants  along  the  route  decided  to 


organize  the  co-operative  association  and 
to  operate  it  at  cost  with  no  idea  of  earn- 
ing dividends  on  the  investment. 

Canvass   First   Necessity 

A  canvass  was  then  made  among  the 
farmers  and  rural  merchants  to  learn  the 
sentiment  towards  the  formation  of  such 
an  association  and  to  ascertain  how  much 
milk  and  other  goods  every  proposed 
member  of  the  association  would  have 
moving  to  and  from  Baltimore.  The  can- 
vass showed  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  would  join  the  association  and  would 
have  enough  tonnage  moving  in  both  di- 
rections to  warrant  the  operation  of  one 
4-ton  truck  at  the  start. 

With  this  groundwork  completed,  ten 
farmers  interested  in  the  formation  oi 
the  line  filed  a  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  general  laws  of  Maryland 
and  a  charter  was  accordingly  issued  for 
a    corporation    called    the    Farmers'    Co- 


operative Co.  of  Hartford  County,  Inc. 
The  association  was  incorporated  in  order 
that  its  work  might  continue  irrespective 
of  any  changes  in  membership  as  time 
went  on.  The  expenses  of  incorporation 
were  about  $35.  Although  the  associa- 
tion was  formed  primarily  to  provide  for 
transportation,  liberal  provisions  were 
asked  for  in  the  charter  so  that  the  asso- 
ciation might  engage  in  other  lines  of 
work  without  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  amendments  to  the  original  charter. 

Some  Charter  Provisions 

The  following  extracts  from  the  char- 
ter indicate  the  wide  field  in  which  the 
association  may  operate: 

"To  buy,  sell,  transport,  and  other- 
wise deal  in  farm  products  and  goods 
*  *  *  of  all  kinds,  to  lease,  purchase, 
sell  and  otherwise  deal  in  all  machinerv 
tools  *  *  *  used  in  connection  witli 
business  carried  on  by  the  corporation; 
to  purchase,  hold,  own,  lease,  convey, 
mortgage,  pledge,  transfer,  or  otherwise 
acquire  or  dispose  of  all  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  of  every  class  and  de- 
scription, or  any  interest  tnerein  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  aforesaid  business  or  any  of  them." 

Membership  in  the  association  is  based 
on  the  ownership  of  stock.  The  associa- 
tion is  authorized  to  issue  200  shares  of 
stock  at  the  par  value  of  $25  each,  thus 
making  the  total  authorized  capital 
$5,000. 

The  officers  of  the  association  consist 
of  a  president,  vice-president  and  com- 
bined secretary  and  treasurer,  together 
with  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  ten 
stockholders.  The  directors  are  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
and  a  majority  of  the  stock  repi-esented 
at  the  annual  meeting  is  necessary  for 
election.  It  is  necessary  to  own  at  least 
one  share  of  stock  to  become  a  member 
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he  truck  on  the  route  and  to   make    the  loading  and  unloading  of  both  empty  and  full  cans  easy,  many 
i    platforms    along    the   truck    route.      These    platforms    are    level    with    the    floor    of    the    truck    body 


of  the  association  and  membership  is 
open  to  both  sexes.  Each  share  of 
stock  permits  the  owner  to  cast  one  vot; 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  stockholders, 
but  no  member  may  own  more  than 
twenty  shares. 

Any  distribution  of  profits  is  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  stock  owned  by 
each  member.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  earn  dividends 
and  no  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the 
stock  issued. 

How  Association  Started 

The  association  started  on  April  1, 
1917,  with  a  capital  of  $1,100.  The  first 
3%-ton  Kelly-Springfield  truck  pur- 
chased to  begin  the  operation  of  the  line 
into  Baltimore  cost  $3,285  complete,  and 
was  paid  for  on  the  installment  plan. 
When  it  became  evident  that  one  truck 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
route,  additional  money  to  the  total  value 
of  $10,000  was  borrowed  from  local 
banks.  Approximately  $3,000  of  this 
amount  has  been  paid  off,  leaving  an  out- 
standing debt  of  $7,000  covered  by  the 
trucks  now  owned  which  consists  of  a 
Mack  3%-tonncr  and  a  Kissel  1%-tonner 
in  addition  to  the  original  3V^-ton  Kelly- 
Springfield. 

In  addition  to  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  the  trucks,  the  asso- 
ciation also  voted  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  land 
at  Churchville,  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
for  the  construction  thereon  of  a  garage  ■ 
to  house  two  trucks  and  a  two-family 
house  to  be  rented  to  the  truck  drivers 
and  their  helpers  at  rates  corresponding 
to  the  charge  for  similar  accommoda- 
tions in  the  same  neighborhood.  The 
money  paid  in  as  rent  on  the  driver's 
house  will  of  course  wipe  out  this  charge 
in  due  time. 


The  truck  drivers  are  paid  $22.50  a 
week  and  the  helpers,  when  used,  $20  a 
week. 

The  secretary-treasurer,  Jacob-  A. 
Doxen,  an  attorney  with  offices  in  Bel 
Air,  Md.,  takes  care  of  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  association  and  is  paid  a 
nominal  sum  of  $1  a  day  for  the  services 
he  renders. 

By  the  able  efforts  put  forth  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Doxen  the  success  of  the  as- 
sociation has  been  assured.  Similarly, 
the  success  of  any  similar  association  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  is  dependent 


upon  the  selection  as  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  men  of  ability  and  business  judg- 
ment, and  who  are  public  spirited  enough 
to  be  able  to  harmonize  differences  aris- 
ing and  to  sink  their  own  personal  feel- 
ings and  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
association.  Frequent  meetings  of  the 
board  of  directors  should  be  held  in  order 
that  opportunity  may  be  given  to  any 
stockholder  to  present  matters  to  the 
board  for  consideration.  The  meetings 
also  serve  to  keep  the  board  closely  in- 
formed as  to  the  character  of  service  be- 
ing rendered. 


Benefits  of  the  Association  Are  Low  Rates 
and  Quick,  Reliable  Service 


THE  main  benefit  of  the  association  to 
its     members     is     in     the     low    rates 
charged   for   the   truck   hauling.     These 

THE BIG 8 

Read  Them  All 

THOSE    PUBLISHED    AND 
STILL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined.  . April  15 

1 — Driver May    1 

2— Tires May  15 

3 — Gasoline June    1 

4 — Overhauling June  15 

5 — Depreciation July    1 

6 — Insurance July  15 

7 — Interest August    1 

8 — Garage August  15 


rates  are  lower  than  could  possibly  be 
obtained  from  an  owner  operating  the 
truck  as  a  private  line,  since  such  an 
owner  would  have  to  earn  a  profit  on  his 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  association 
does  not  seek  to  earn  a  profit  but  gives 
to  its  members  any  possible  profit  in  the 
form  of  lower  rates  on  the  business 
which  they  contribute.  The  association 
will  not  haul  goods  for  any  farmer  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  association. 
There  is  also  a  reduction  in  the  license 
fees  charged  on  the  association  trucks. 
The  fee  on  the  3%-tonners  is  $100  each 
and  $40  a  year  for  the  1 14 -ton  truck.  A 
co-operative  motor  truck  association  is 
not  regarded  as  a  common  carrier  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  but  is  classed  as  a 
private  individual  so  long  as  it  hauls  ex- 
clusively for  its  own  membei-s.  A  com- 
mon carrier  on  the  other  hand  must  pay 
a  much  larger  license  fee  based  upon 
the  tonnage  carried  and  the  mileage  cov- 
ered, and  this  fee  might  amount  to  $400 
or  $500  a  year. 
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The  two-truck  garage  and  the  two-family  house  for  drivers  which    the   association    has    put    up    at   Churchville,   one    end    of   the    line. 
The   house    is   rented   to  the   drivers   and    helpers  at  the  same   rates   for   corresponding    accommodations    in    the   same    neighborhood 


In  addition,  the  truck  sei-vice  is  much 
quicker  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
one  railroad  which  serves  the  territory. 
If  the  farmers  had  had  to  depend  upon 
the  railroad  exclusively  during  1917  and 
1918,  the  many  railroad  embargoes  and 
the  inability  to  get  cars  due  to  railroad 
congestion  would  have  resulted  in  serious 
losses.  The  association  has  effectually 
eliminated  destructive  competition. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  association 
was  formed  primarily  to  establish  a  quick 
and  cheap  means  of  transportation  to 
the  farmers  and  rural  merchants  along 
the  route,  it  has  not  confined  itself  en- 
tirely to  that  field.  It  has  also  carried  on 
considerable  purchasing  for  its  mem- 
bers.     Wholesale    dealers    in    Baltimore 


sell  goods  to  the  association  at  wholesale 
prices  because  in  buying  for  the  hundred 
or  more  members  the  association  is  able 
to  purchase  in  wholesale  quantities.  Each 
member  advises  the  secretary  of  his 
needs  for  different  kinds  of  goods  and 
the  secretary  then  ascertains  if  other 
members  are  in  need  of  the  same  com- 
modities. If  they  are,  the  goods  are 
bought  in  large  quantities  and  delivered 
by  the  association's  truck  directly  to  the 
farmer's  gate  or  roadside  platform.  The 
payment  for  goods  bought  through  the 
association  may  be  made  at  the  time  the 
orders  are  given,  at  the  time  of  deliv- 
ery, or  when  the  bills  for  transportation 
charges  are  submitted  to  the  members 
at  the  end  of  each  month  for  settlement. 


Expense  of  Baltimore  Station  Cut  by  Use 
by  Four  Other  Truck  Lines 


IN  the  beginning,  to  save  time  and  ex- 
penses in  Baltimore,  a  responsible  man 
first  acted  as  agent  to  receive  all  the 
goods  consigned  to  association  members 
by   Baltimore   merchants    and    to   accept 


other  goods  brought  from  the  rural  ter- 
ritory into  Baltimore.  The  business 
along  the  route  increased  so  rapidly, 
however,  that  the  association  was  forced 
to  hire   a   pick-up   and   distributing   sta- 


tion at  933  Hillen  Street,  Baltimore,  in 
the  shipping  district  where  rents  were 
not  excessive. 

At  first,  this  distributing  station  was 
used  exclusively  by  the  association.  It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that  it 
could  also  be  employed  as  a  receiving 
station  for  other  truck  lines  operating 
out  of  Baltimore  in  different  directions 
than  that  to  Bel  Air  and  Churchville. 
This  was  done  and  the  station  is  now 
used  by  four  other  concerns,  each  of 
which  pay  respectively  $10,  $10,  $15  and 
$15  a  month,  bringing  in  a  total  income 
of  $50  a  month.  The  co-operative  asso- 
ciation pays  as  rent  only  $20  a  month,  so 
that  it  has  a  clear  income  of  $30  a  month 
which  it  applies  to  the  salary  of  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  station.  The  mak- 
ing out  of  bills  at  the  station  and  the 
receipting  for  goods  is  done  by  a  young 
woman  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  week. 

The  central  receiving  station  and  its 
use  by  five  lines  is  thus  a  distinct  con- 
venience to  merchants  who  ship  to  rural 
customers  living  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  This  is  also  convenient  for  all 
the  lines,  since  goods  originating  on  one 
line  and  delivered  on  another  can  be 
rehandled  at  the  same  station. 


FARMERS'  MILK  TICKET. 


THE  FARMERS'  COOPERATIVE  COMPANY 
OF  HARFORD  COUNTY. 


JJ.1.. 

sol,. 

Ipll 

71  rut 

.OPI. 

r^^. 

Total 

FnlKM. 

Rccetvwl  In  pood  order  except  ns  notftl  hereon. 


At  the  left  Is  shown  the  farmer's   milk  ticket  which   he   makes  out   in   duplicate,   one  for  his  own   record  and  the  other  for  the  truck 
driver.     At  the  right   Is  shown  the  monthly  charge  sheet  on   which   the  record  of  each  farmer's  shipments  are  kept  and  which  serves 

as    a    bill    for   transportation    charges 


DEllVtntB  ON 

IU\  Mr.  MA - 10- 

1 

To  the  Farmers*  Cooperative  Con.pany  o{ 
Harford  County  (Inc.). 
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Rates  Are  Low  Because  No  Attempt  Has 
Been  Made  to  Earn  Any  Profits 


RATES  are  based  with  a  view  to  meet 
all  current  expenses  but  not  to  earn 
any  profit.  In  the  consideration  of  the 
rates  given  below,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Bel  Air  is  27  miles  from  Balti- 
more and  Churchville  33  miles. 

Milk  is  hauled  at  2 Vac.  per  gallon  and 
the  cans  returned  free.  A  charge  of  4c. 
per  gallon  is  made  for  hauling  cream  if 
the  shipper  wishes  to  be  insured  against 
loss.  If,  however,  he  is  willing  to  assume 
the  risk  the  charge  is  2>/2C.  a  gallon,  the 
same  as  for  milk.  Should  the  shipper 
pay  the  4c.  rate,  all  losses  are  settled  at 
the  market  price  of  cream  on  the  date 
the  loss  occurred.  Thus  far  damages 
paid  on  account  of  loss  or  damage  of 
goods  have  been  taken  out  of  the  operat- 
ing revenue,  although  it  is  intended  to 
provide  a  fund  or  take  out  insurance  to 
cover  such  risks. 

The  rates  given  below  have  been  pre- 
pared in  schedule  form  and  distributed  to 
all  members  of  the  association.  The  rate 
on  first-class  goods  is  15c.  per  100  lb. 
from  either  Bel  Air  or  Churchville.  The 
rate  on  second-class  is  12e.  per  100  lb. 
Articles  Rate 

.\pples   1st  class 

\x\e  grease 1st  class 

Axes    2d  class 

Baskets,  4  times 1st  class 

Butter    1st  class 

Beans    1st  class 

Buckets    1st  class 

Buckwheat    1st  class 

Barley 1st  •class 

Barrels  (empty)    1st  class 

Blankets    1st  class 

Blacking    1st  class 

Bananas,  \\^  times 1st  class 

Candy   1st  class 

Canned  goods 1st  class 

Carriages,  IV2  times 1st  class 

Cans  (cased) 

No.  2 2%c.  per  case 

No.  3 3%c.  per  case 

Coffee   1st  class 

Calves    50c.  each 

Cattle  (Except  on  special  trips) 

50c.  per  cwt. 

Cabbages 1st  class 

Cantaloupes    1st  class 

Chickens  25c.  per  coop 

Cream  (can  to  be  returned).2%c.  per  gal. 
Eggs  (empties  to  be  returned).25c.per  cr. 

Fish    1st  class 

Groceries  (Except  those  classified) .  . 

1st  class 

Glass   (glass  jars)  1%  times... 1st  class 

Glass  (panes)   1st  class 

Hardware    (common)    1st  class 

Hogs   Same  as  live  cattle 

Hogs,    dressed    1st  class 

Household  goods  3  times l.^t  class 

Harness    1st  class 

Hay.  baled   1st  class 

Iron    1st  class 

Lemons     1st  class 

Meats  1%   times 1st  class 

Milk  (Cans  to  be  returned  free) .... 

2%c.  per  gallon 

Molasses   1st  class 


Machinery  (No  piece  over  400  lb.).  . 

1st  class 

Machinery    (Pieces   over   400   lb.)    2 

times  1st  class 

Melons,  loose,  IV2   times 1st  class 

Melons,  crated    1st  class 

Notions     1st  class 

Oils   1st  class 

Onions   1st  class 

Oranges    1st  class 

Office  furniture Same  as  household 

Potatoes   1st  class 

Poultry   25c. per  crate 

Poultry,   dressed    1st  class 

Pipe    1st  class 

Ranges   1st  class 

Stoves    1st  class 


Accounting   Method 
Milk  Forms  Bulk 

DUE  to  the  fact  that  milk  and  cream 
form  the  bulk  of  shipments  from  the 
country  areas  to  Baltimore,  the  method 
of  accounting  for  the  incoming  goods 
into  Baltimore  is  simplified  and  Is 
handled  with  a  minimum  of  clerical  work 
by  the  use  of  the  two  forms  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  page  8. 

One  of  these  forms  is  mad?  out  for  the 
farmer  with  a  duplicate  for  the  driver  at 
the  time  the  shipment  is  picked  up.  As 
shown,  it  provides  spaces  for  the  number 
of  various  sizes  of  cans  shipped  and  for 
the  total  number  of  gallons  contained  in 
the  cans.  Such  a  fiUed-out  form  is  re- 
ceived with  each  shipment  and  after  the 
delivery    of    the    shipment    is    kept    on 


Tires,  auto 1st  class 

Vegetables     1st  class 

Wagons  (knocked  down) : 

One-horse   $2.00 

Two-horse 3.00 

Three-horse    4.00 

Four-horse     5.00 

Wheels: 

Passenger  car 1st  class 

Motor  truck    1st  class 

Buggy 1st  class 

Wagon    1st  class 

So  far  the  income  on  the  3% -ton 
trucks  based  on  the  rates  shown  above 
have  been  $25  a  day  apiece.  The  actual 
operating  cost,  including  driver,  gasoline 
and  oil  and  maintenance  charges  but  no 
overhead,  has  been  estimated  at  $10  a 
day,  thus  leaving  a  profit,  exclusive  of 
the  overhead  charges,  of  $15  a  day  per 
truck. 


Simplified    Because 
of  Goods  Hauled 


record  at  the  central  distributing  sta- 
tion at  Baltimore  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  the  bills  for  the  particular 
farmers  are  mads  out. 

The  monthly  bills  are  made  out  on  a 
separate  sheet  as  shown  at  the  right  at 
the  bottom  of  page  8. 

Other  goods  brought  to  the  Baltimore 
station  for  shipment  to  the  farmers  or 
the  rural  merchants  are  recorded  on 
duplicate  bills  of  lading,  one  copy  of 
which  is  given  to  the  driver  for  the  de- 
livery and  turned  over  the  farmer  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  and  the  other  kept  at 
the  Baltimore  station  to  determine  the 
total  amount  of  the  various  charges  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 


One  of  the  trucks  at  the  central  depot  in 
milk  cans  and  peach   baskets.     Also   note 


Baltimore  and  about  to  be  loaded  with  empty 
the  rolls  of  wire  fencing  already  in  the  body 
the   ground 
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Need  for  Garage  System 


Too  many  times  savings  effected  in  the  actual 
operation  and  economical  routing  and  dis- 
patching of  trucks  are  wasted  or  neutralized  by 
inefficient  methods  in  the  repairshop  or  garage. 
When  the  fleet  owner  decides  to  garage  and  main- 
tain his  own  trucks,  he  should  not  begrudge  the 
cost  of  the  garage  equipment,  tools  and  machinery 
required  to  do  the  work  properly.  In  truck  repair 
work,  it  always  pays  to  do  a  job  right  or  not  at 
all.  Slipshod  methods  of  truck  repair  are  bound 
in  the  end  to  be  most  expensive. 

In  too  many  instances,  the  fleet  owner  tries  to 
maintain  a  costly  truck  armada  worth  $50,000  or 
$60,000  with  $500  worth  of  spare  parts  and  $500 


worth  of  tools.  Of  course,  such  methods  are  bound 
to  prove  unsuccessful,  and  the  first  thing  the  owner 
knows  the  repair  bills  ■  are  mounting  high.  He 
then  feels  like  blaming  the  truck  and  unless  he 
looks  into  the  actual  conditions  causing  such  re- 
pair bills,  he  invariably  does  blame  the  truck  when 
it  is  not  the  truck's  fault  in  the  least.  All  trucks 
need  repair  and  a  certain  sum  should  be  set  aside 
for  repairs  each  yeai-,  depending  upon  the  age  of 
the  truck  and  the  character  of  the  work  in  which 
it  is  engaged. 

When  the  repair  work  is  conscientiously  done, 
one  dollar  spent  in  the  ship  will  return  many 
dollars  in  added  profits. 


Overtraining  Truck  Drivers 


SOME  truck  operators  claim  that  the  less  the 
average  driver  knows  about  his  truck,  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  the  truck.  They  base  their  deductions 
for  this  line  of  reasoning  on  the  ground  that  the 
driver  who  thinks  he  knows  all  about  his  truck  is 
continually  tinkering  with  his  carbureter,  magneto 
or  what  not,  with  the  result  that  the  vehicle  is 
too  often  out  of  kilter.  This  class  of  owners  claims 
that  the  main  and  most  important  tasks  of  the 
driver  are  to  drive  the  truck  and  deliver  the  loads 
carried.  There  the  driver's  responsibility  ceases. 
Other  shopmen  or  mechanics  are  responsible  for 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  vehicles. 

Still  another  class  of  owners  operates  on  the 
theory  that  the  driver  should  know  everything 
about  his  chassis,  even  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  operation  of  the  four-cycle  internal  combus- 
tion engine,  power  transmission,  engine  and 
chassis  lubrication,  etc.  These  men  claim  that  the 
day  of  the  roughneck  driver  is  pretty  near  over 
and    that    the    more    a    driver    knows    about    his 


chassis,  the  better  care  he  will  take  of  it  and  the 
more  intelligence  he  will  show  in  its  method  of  op- 
eration. 

Undoubtedly,  both  classes  are  partly  in  the  right 
and  partly  in  the  wrong.  The  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  given 
to  the  driver.  If  it  is  given  in  a  slipshod  fashion, 
it  is  worse  than  no  training  at  all,  for  it  gives  the 
man  half-correct  ideas  on  many  topics  and  thor- 
ough ideas  on  none.  It  is  such  drivers  who  gen- 
erally make  a  botch  of  adjusting  carbureters  and 
the  timing  mechanism. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  driver's  training  has 
been  thorough,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  be- 
fore attempting  to  befuddle  his  mind  with  the 
more  intricate  problems,  he  generally  develops  into 
a  valuable  man  for  any  truck  owner  to  have 
around.  With  a  man  so  trained,  there  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  contention  that  the  intelligent 
driver  is  much  more  preferable  than  the  ignorant 
one  and  will  give  his  truck  much  better  care. 


Wearing  Down  Tires 


TRUCK  owners  should  not  attempt  to  get  the 
last  mile  out  of  the  rubber  in  their  tires  at 
the  expense  of  repairs  to  the  truck  powerplant, 
springs  and  other  power-transmitting  parts.  Tires 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wear  down  so  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  steel  tire  base  rim  that  the  rim  is  liable 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  stones  of  the  road- 
way when  the  truck  is  run  over  uneven  roads. 
Greater  care  should  be  exercised  regarding  the 


front  tires  than  the  rear  ones,  especially  if  duals 
are  fitted  in  the  rear  because  the  entire  powerplant 
is  carried  over  the  front  tires.  If  the  latter  are 
allowed  to  wear  down  too  close  to  the  base  rims, 
the  shocks  set  up  when  the  rims  come  in  contact 
with  the  road  will  be  transmitted  through  the 
wheel  bearings,  tie  rods,  steering  gear,  springs, 
frame  and  the  delicate  powerplant  with  a  resultant 
excessive  wear  on  every  part. 
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Solid  Tires  Should  Be  Removed  When  Worn  Down 
to  Within  One  Inch  of  Top  of  Steel  Base 


itaimiiiiiiiiii.iiiiii!iiiijiniiniiiiiniiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiii»uiiii::i 


IIIIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIII 


THE  THREE  QUESTIONS  ASKED 

1  —  How  do  you  determine  when  to  remove  a  worn  tire  ? 

2  If  a  tire  is  kept  in  place  until  it  is  worn  down  almost  to  the  top  of  the  edge  of  the  steel 
base,  have  you  found  that  greater  vibration  has  resulted  and  consequently  greater  repairs  ? 

3  What  experience  have  you  had  with  tire  companies  in  adjusting  mileage  on  solid  tires 
which  they  claim  still  have  more  mileage  in  them  ? 


oMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiitiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiuijiiuiiiitiiitiiiiiit 


I iiiiuiiiiiiillllililililililllililuiiiiiiiuiiJiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii. 
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ALL  motor  trucks  must  be  fitted  with 
tires  and  all  fleet  owners  must  pay 
tire  bills,  so  that  the  determination  of  tho 
time  when  worn  tires  must  be  removed  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  fleet 
owner,  whether  he  operates  five  or  fifty 
trucks.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  a  tire 
is  left  on  a  wheel  after  it  has  been  worn 
down  too  near  the  edvje  or  rim  of  the 
steel  base,  the  cushioning  effect  of  the 
tire  may  be  entirely  lost  and  expensive 
mechanical  repairs  result. 

In  order  to  determine  just  at  what 
point  of  wear  a  solid  tire  should  be  re- 
moved, The  Commercial  Vehicle  has 
asked  several  of  its  subscribers  who  own 
and  operate  large  fleets  of  trucks  to  give 
their  experience  in  this  regard.  As  a 
means  of  obtaining  definite  information 
on  this  subject,  the  three  questions  given 
at  the  head  of  this  article  were  pui. 
The  questions  are  direct  and  require  di- 
rect answers.  The  first  two  questions 
are  the  most  important  and  must  be  an- 
swered by  the  truck  owner  alone,  while 
the  third  question  may  be  answered  both 
by  the  truck  owner  and  the  tire  maker. 

These  three  questions  were  put  to  Nat 
Mallouf,  of  the  Motor  Haulage  Co., 
New  York  City,  which  operates  a  fleet 
of  forty-seven  Pierce-Arrow  5-tonners. 
He  answered  the  first  question  by  stating 
that  the  Goodrich  De  Luxe  tires  used  on 
practically  all  of  his  trucks  except  those 
which  were  delivered  with  other  makes 
of  tires  are  removed  when  they  have 
worn  down  evenly  to  a  line  acioss  the 
tire  drawn  at  a  point  1  inch  above  the 
edge  or  top  of  the  steel  tire  base,  a.-i 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  this  page. 
The  depth  of  the  ruLher  of  the  tire  when 
worn  down  to  the  point  when  it  is  re- 
moved is  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
edge  of  the  steel  base  instead  of  from 
the  line  of  joining  of  the  resilient  ruliber 
and  the  hard  rubber  base  because  th-j 
measurement  taken  from  the  ton  of  the 
rim  can  be  made  more  easily. 


V    ONE  ANSWER  J 

^ ^ 


NEVER  RUN  A  TIRE  WHEN  THISi 
DISTANCE  IS  LESS  THAN  IINCH' 


Mr.  Mallouf  uses  36  by  5  Goodrich  De 
Luxe  tires  on  the  front  wheels  of  his 
trucks  and  40  by  6  duals  on  the  rear 
wheels.  The  illustration  on  this  page  is 
a  reproduction  to  scale  of  a  Goodrich 
l)e  Luxe  G-inch  tire  in  which  the  rubber 
is  .3%  inches  high.  Mr.  Mallouf  keeps 
such  a  tire  in  place  until  it  has  worn 
down  to  a  line  1  inch  above  the  top  of 
the  steel  base  rim  so  that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  rubber  in  the  original 
height  of  the  tire  has  been  worn  away, 
leaving  one-third  at  the  bottom  when 
the  tire  is  removed.  The  actual  percent- 
ages are  27  per  cent  of  the  height  left 
in  place  and  73  per  cent  worn  away. 

Fronts  More  Important  Than  Real's 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
thought,  Mr.  Mallouf  pays  closer  atten 
tion  to  the  tires  on  the  front  wheels  of 
his  trucks  than  he  does  to  those  on  the 
rear  wheels.  Further  consideration  of 
the  subject,  however,  reveals  the  cor- 
rectness for  the  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
front  tires  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
entire  engine  with  all  of  its  delicate 
mechanism  is  carried  principally  by  the 
tires  on  the  front  wheels.  In  no  case  is 
a  front  tire  permitted  to  run  after  it 
has  worn  down  to  the  point  1  inch  above 
the  rim  of  the  steel  base,  although  in 
emergencies  rear  tires  may  be  worn  down 
a   trifle  below  that  point.     It  is  unsafe 


in  the  case  of  the  front  tire  because 
when  going  over  rough  roads  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  rim  of  the  tire  base  may 
come  into  contact  with  the  ground  and 
thereby  impart  shocks  which  will  be 
transmitted  direct  to  the  engine,  frame, 
springs,  steering  gear  mechanism  and 
the  front  wheel  bearings.  More  chances 
are  taken  in  running  rear  tires  after  the 
maximum  wear  has  been  reached  because 
of  the  fact  that  duals  are  used  and  the 
second  tire  of  the  dual  will  get  the  truck 
home  if  the  other  tire  be  destroyed. 

The  Motor  Haulage  Co.  has  had  no 
difficulties  in  making  adjustments  with 
the  Goodrich  company  when  tires  have 
been  taken  off  when  worn  down  to  the 
line  1  inch  above  the  edge  of  the  steel 
base  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  every 
.  case  such  tires  have  always  given  mucli 
more  than  the  guaranteed  mileage  of 
7000  miles.  The  tires  on  Mr.  Mallouf's 
trucks  average  14,000  miles  on  the  fronts 
and  11,000  miles  on  the  rears. 

Mr.  Mallouf  further  stated  that  his 
experience  has  shown  that  tires  which 
do  not  give  their  guaranteed  mileage  fail 
to  do  so  because  of  one  of  two  reasons, 
of  which  the  first  is  a  defective  tire  and 
the  second,  improper  care  on  the  part  of 
the  truck  diiver.  What  adjustments  he 
has  had  to  have  made  have  been  due  to 
the  tire  breaking  loose  from  the  base 
rather  than  wearing  down  evenly  so 
quickly  that  the  guaranteed  mileage  was 
not  secured.  Practically  every  one  of 
his  tires  which  have  worn  down  to  the 
line  1  inch  above  the  edge  of  the  rim 
has  given  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
times  the  guaranteed  mileage. 

When  the  tire  has  been  worn  down  in 
the  point  of  maximum  wear  as  outlined 
above,  it  is  taken  off  and  turned  in  at  the 
nearest  Goodrich  service  station  which 
sells  the  rubber  still  remaining  in  the 
steel  base  and  makes  an  allowance  to  the 
Motor  Haulage  Co.  of  from  50  cents  to 
.$1  per  tire. 
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New   Highway    Bill   Is 
Before  the  Senate 

To  Create  Federal  Commission 
and  National  Road  System 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  11— A 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  or 
a  Federal  Highway  Commission,  a  na- 
tional highway  system  and  the  en- 
couragement of  efficient  and  economical 
highway  transportation  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate  on  June  2  by  Senator 
Newberry  for  Senator  Charles  E.  Town- 
send,  who  is  father  of  the  bill.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  dis- 
charged the  bill  and  referred  it  to  thc> 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  on  June  3. 

The  bill,  which  takes  over  the  presenl 
duties  and  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, provides  that  this  national  highway 
system  will  comprise  not  less  than  2 
per  cent  or  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  highway  mileage  actually  used  as 
such  in  any  state,  or  less  than  2  per 
cent  or  more  than  4  per  cent  of  a  total 
highway  mileage  actually  used  as  such 
in  all  the  states,  and  affording  conveniens 
ingress  to  and  egress  from  each  state 
at  not  less  than  three  points,  and  con- 
e?ting  the  highways  forming  parts  oi 
the  national  highway  system  in  adjoining 
states.  The  total  mileage  in  the  national 
parks,  reservations  and  public  lands  or 
other  class  of  public  domain  in  which 
title  is  held  by  the  United  States,  will 
be  deducted  from  the  total  road  mileage 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  located  and 
the  state  shall  be  given  credit  in  the 
establishment  of  the  national  highways 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  ..iileage  thus 
indicated  instead  of  the  mileage  actually 
ascertained  to  exist. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  a  Federal  Highway 
Commission  consisting  of  three  member.s 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  members 
are  to  be  chosen  from  different  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  country,  and 
not  more  than  two  to  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  first  appointed  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  for  the  terms  of  2,  4  and 
6  years  respectively,  from  the  date  of 
their  appointment,  the  term  of  each  to 
be  designated  by  the  President.  Their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  6  years  each.  Any  person  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  of 
the  commission  whose  place  he  is  taking. 
Each  member  of  the  commission  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum, 
payable  monthly.  The  commissioners 
shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 
-  The  commission  shall  select  the  high 
ways  which  it  deems  advisable  to  com- 
prise the  national  system  and  shall  de- 
termine the  order  in  which  all  or  parts 
of  such  highways  shall  be  constructed, 
reconstructed,  improved,  repaired  and 
maintained.  The  commission  shall  obtain 
recommendations  of  the   State  Highway 


Departments  as  to  the  routes  which  thev 
consider  should  be  followed  in  their  re- 
spective states.  The  National  Highway 
System  shall  not  include  any  highway 
in  a  municipality  having  a  population  o;' 
.'iOOO  or  more  except  that  portion  of  any 
such  highway  shall  be  a  street  alon.'i 
where  the  houses  average  more' than  200 
ft.  apart.  Within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  act  the  commission 
shall  prepare  and  promulgate  a  map 
showing  the  highways  which  it  has  defi- 
nitely selected  and  established  as  parts 
of  the  National  Highway  System. 

The  commission  shall  determine  the 
types  of  construction  and  reconstruction 
work  to  be  done  and  shall  draw  plans 
and  supervise  the  work  of  construction 
The  Secretary  of  War  shall  turn  over 
to  the  commission  from  time  to  time 
Diotor  trucks  and  road  building  machin- 
ery which  the  commission  shall  pay  for 
out  of  the  appropriations  made  by  this 
act. 

The  commission  shall  acquire  or  pro- 
vide a  right  of  way  for  highways  com- 
prised in  the  National  Highway  System 
of  not  less  than  6(;  ft.  except  where 
physical  conditions  or  excessive  cost  or 
legal  obstacles  render  the  attainment  of 
such  width  impracticable. 

The  highways  comprised  in  the  National 
Highway  System  shall  be  constructed,  re- 
constructed, improved,  repaired,  main- 
tained and  regulated,  except  as  to  State 
police  powers  and  except  as  to  right 
of  way,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  provided,  however,  that 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  any  1  year  shall  be 
expended. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  a  sum  of  $50,000,- 
000  is  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. This  money  shall  become  im- 
mediately available.  For  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1920,  a  sum  of  $7.5,000,- 
000,  and  for  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  year;-, 
$100,000,000  each  shall  be  appropriated. 
Not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in 
December  of  each  year  the  commission 
shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  showing 
in  detail  the  expenditures  and  operations 
provided  under  this  provision. 

NEW   ST.   LOUIS   TRUCK   TAX 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  June  6— A  wheel 
tax  ordinance,  providing  for  the  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  on  motor  trucks,  was  passed 
by  the  East  St,  Louis,  111.,  City  Council. 
The  following  schedule  of  rates  on  trucks 
was  decided  upon:  Motor  trucks  of  le?s 
than  35  hp.,  $15;  motor  trucks  of  more 
than   35  hp.,   $20;   motor  buses,  $30. 

Coming  Events 

.lune  21 riiiladilpliiM.  Pa.  Annual  Out- 
ing Kimli'i's  Mohican  t'liili 
Motor  Truck  .Xssn.  of  rhila  . 
with  the  Phila.  Auto  Trade 
.\ssn..  .\utomoblle  Accessor- 
ies Ruaineas  Assn.  and  the 
Camden    .\uto  Trade   Assn. 

.Tune  23-27. .  .Ottawa  Beach,  Mich.  Summer 
Mcetintr.    S.    A.   K. 

Sept,  22-24.  ..Philarieliihia.  Pa.  Annual  Con 
vention  of  National  Assn.  of 
Purchasinu  .Vpents,  Bellevue- 
.Stratford  Hotel. 


New  York  and  Chicago 
Shows  in  January 

Will  Be  Held  at  the  Same  Time 
as  the  Car  Exhibitions 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  June  8— At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  dates  for  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  motor  truck 
shows  were  decided  upon.  These  two 
shows  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  as 
the  passenger  car  shows  are  being  held 
in  each  of  the  cities.  The  New  York 
show  will  be  held  from  Jan.  3  to  10,  at 
the  22d  Regiment  Armory,  168th  Street 
and  Broadway.  The  Chicago  show  will 
be  held  from  Jan.  24  to  31  in  the  Drexel 
Pavilion  in  the  stockyards  section.  S.  A. 
Miles  will  he  manager  of  both  shows. 

ROAD  PROJECTS  APPROVED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  6— Pro- 
jects for  improving  highways  totaling 
11,350  miles  to  cost  $108,295,329  and  on 
which  Federal  Aid  amounting  to  $43,- 
076,176  was  requested  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
date.  This  includes  1188  projects,  of 
which  813  miles  have  been  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $6,870,451,  of  which  $2,692,491 
was  paid  in  the  form  of  Federal  Aid  by 
the  Government. 

TRUCK   AUCTION   DELAYED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  1— Be- 
cause of  delays  in  the  War  Department 
incident  to  the  inventorying  of  its  stock 
of  surplus  motor  equipment  which  has 
proved  to  be  unsuitable  for  govern- 
ment use,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
postpone  public  auctions  of  its  trucks 
until  after  June  15,  instead  of  June  1, 
as  planned. 

CHASSIS  NOW  A  CHASSIS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C„  June  2— As  a 
result  of  numerous  protests  from  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers' Assn.  and  other  bodies,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  issued  new  rulings  re- 
lating to  some  of  the  excise  taxes  on 
trucks,  cars  and  parts.  The  tax  on  tires, 
accessories  and  parts  does  not  apply 
when  sold  to  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer of  trucks  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  used  in  their  manufacture  or  for 
sale  on  them.  In  all  successive  sales, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
buyer  to  furnish  a  certificate  showing 
that  the  parts  or  tires  will  be  used  as 
prescribed. 

The  ruling  on  chassis  whereby  all 
chassis  were  classed  as  passenger  cars 
and  taxable  at  5  per  cent,  has  been 
changed,  and  any  chassis  with  a  super- 
structure that  will  allow  its  use  as  a 
truck  without  any  substantial  additions 
is  regarded  as  a  truck  and  taxable  at  3 
per  cent.  All  other  chassis,  however, 
remain  taxable  at  5  per  cent. 
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New  Motor  Truck  Fees 
in  Pennsylvania 

Dithrich  Bill  Before  Governor 
Sproul  for  Signature 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  June  (U-Tlie  re- 
vised Dithrich  motor  vehicle  bill,  which 
has  just  passed  the  senate,  and  which  it 
is  expected  Governor  Sproul  will  sign  in 
a  few  days,  has  the  following  truck  pro- 
visions: 

Motor  trucks  are  registered  according 
to  chassis  weight,  with  trucks  weighing 
less  than  2,000  pounds  on  the  basis  of 
horsepower.  Commercial  vehicles  with 
chassis  weight  above  2,000  pounds  are 
divided  into  classes  as  follows: 
Class  Chassis  Weight     Registr.  Fee 

A.\  2.000  to    3.000  Ib.s.  $2m 

A  3.000  to    4.500  lbs.  2.-> 

B  4,500  to    fi.OOO  Ihs.  311 

C  6,000  to    7.000  lbs.  .ill 

D  7.000  to    S.OOO  lbs.  7.T 

E  8.000  to  lO.OOO  lbs.  1011 

F                     More  than  lO.noo  lbs.  l.'.ii 

No  registration  fee  is  necessary  for 
trailers  weighing  less  than  500  pounds, 
while  the  fees  for  trailers  weighing  from 
.500  to  750  pounds  is  $2;  750  to  1,000 
pounds,  $5;  1.000  to  2,000  pounds,  $10, 
and  $15  for  all  trailers  above  2,000 
pounds.  This  trailer  tariff  generally 
has  not  been  known  till  now. 

The  full  registration  fees  are  payable 
on  all  motor  trucks  registered  before 
August  1  of  each  year  and  the  half-rate 
will  prevail  after  that  time.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  new  fees  will  increase  the 
license  revenue  between  $2,000,000  and 
$.3,000,000  yearly. 

The  length  of  motor  vehicles  has  been 
limited  to  28  feet,  with  a  width  of  90 
inches  and  an  overall  weight  of  26,00n 
pounds,  including  chassis,  body  and  load. 
The  restriction  as  to  length,  however- 
does  not  apply  to  trucks  now  in  use.  This 
point  was  conceded  only  after  a  struggle 
with  the  Motor  Truck  Owners'  Assn. 

Truck  speed  is  limited,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  highway  department,  to  the 
amount  of  load  it  may  carry.  Trucks 
in  Class  AA  (up  to  7,000  pounds),  and 
A  (11.000  pounds),  are  allowed  to  go 
20  miles  an  hour;  Class  B  (15,000 
pounds),  18  miles;  Class  C  (20,000 
pounds),  15  miles;  Class  D  (24,000 
pounds),  15  miles;  Class  E  (26,000 
pounds),  12  miles,  and  Class  F  (2(3,000 
pounds) ,  10  miles. 

The  load  allowances  given  above  are 
for  the  combined  weight  of  chassis,  body 
and  load. 

Special  permits  are  to  be  issued  by 
the  highway  commissioner  for  special 
hauling  over  specified  routes  in  excess 
of  weight  and  length   regulations. 

The  Dithrich  measure  contains  provi- 
sions intended  to  prevent  the  theft  of 
trucks,  including  severe  penalties  for 
the  removal  of  identification  mark.=  .  and 
provides  records  for  garage  keeper.*,  of 
all  trucks  left  for  repair  or  storage,  and 
immediate  notification  of  the  police  and 
the  State  Highway  Department  in  case 
of  any  motor  truck  with  manufacturer's 
number,  or  other  identification  mark  re- 


moved. Sworn  statements  must  be  filed 
with  each  application  for  license,  show- 
ing the  applicant  is  mentally  and  physi- 
cally qualified  to  operate,  and  learners' 
permits  for  30-day  periods  are  provided 
for.  Persons  having  less  than  20  per 
cent  -normal  vision  and  less  than  2  per 
cent  normal  hearing,  are  considered 
physically  incapacitated  for  driving. 

The  Dithrich  bill  will  go  into  effect  as 
soon  as  signed  by  the  Governor,  with 
the  exception  of  the  regulations  cover- 
ing registration  of  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers  and  the  licensing  of  operators. 
The  new  rates  for  registration  become 
effective  next  year. 

NEW  COMPANY  TO  MAKE  RAYFIELI) 

CHICAGO,  June  9— The  Beneke  & 
Kropf  Mfg.  Co.  has  succeeded  the  Fin- 
deison  &  Kropf  Mfg.  Co.  and  will  make 
the  Rayfield  carbureters  formerly  made 
by  the  latter  concern.  With  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  company  plans  for  the 
material  expansion  of  manufacturing 
are  formulated  also.  Henry  Beneke, 
formerly  vice-president  of  Hibbard, 
Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.,  has  purchased 
the  entire  interests  of  Frederick  Fin- 
deison  and  becomes  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  reorganized  company 
O.  F.  Kropf  remains  with  the  company 
as  active  president,  and  E.  A.  Bates 
continues  as  director  of  sales  and  ad- 
vertising. 

NEW     AMERICAN     KNIGHT    TRUCK 

CHICAGO,  June  2— The  Highway 
Motors  Co.  has  recently  been  incorpor- 
ated to  build  American  Knight-motored 
trucks  in  .3V2-  and  5-ton  capacities.  It 
has  purchased  the  assets  of  the  Motor 
Trucks,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

ILLINOIS  TAXES  OIL  MEN 

Moline,  111.,  has  adopted  an  innova- 
tion that  is  not  relished  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  gasoline  filling  stations.  An 
ordinance  has  been  adopted  which  re- 
quires each  filling  station  to  pay  an  an- 
nual license  of  $10,  and  also  to  file  a 
bond  requiring  compliance  with  the 
laws.  The  aldermen  argued  that  the 
filling  stations  receive  considerable  bene- 
fit from  the  city  and  should  pay  for  the 
favors  that  have  been  granted  in  rela- 
tion  to   location. 

MAXIM    IN    HANDS    OF    RECEIVERS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  June  2— The 
Maxim  Munitions  Corp.,  which  was 
formed  in  1915  with  $10,000,000  capital, 
to  take  over  the  inventions  of  Hudson 
Maxim,  and  which  in  June,  1918,  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  making  and 
marketing  a  farm  tractor,  as  well  as  act- 
ing as  domestic  and  export  distributer 
•  for  the  truck  manufactured  by  the  Dart 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

It  is  understood  that  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  company  are  about  $1,- 
000,000  each  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
appears  an  excellent  possibility  of  the 
company  being  reorganized  and  con- 
tinued. 


Will   Haul  Coal   From 
Mine  to  City 

Philadelphians  Are  Trying  to 
Reduce  the  Cost  of  Coal 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  June  7— In  an 
experiment  to  see  if  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  and 
that  for  which  it  is  sold  on  the  market 
cannot  be  reduced  considerably,  the  haul- 
ing of  coal  from  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania  direct  to  consumers  in 
Philadelphia  has  just  been  started.  It 
is  believed  that  coal  can  be  hauled 
cheaper  by  trucks  than  by  steam  roads. 
When  the  coal  transported  by  truck  ar- 
rives at  the  city,  it  will,  of  course,  have 
the  advantage  of  being  delivered  direct 
to  the  consumer,  without  the  rehandling 
necessary  by  the  railroads.  This  will 
avoid  the  expense  of  dumping  the  coal 
into  the  dealers'  yards,  scooping  it  up 
again  and  rehauling  it  to  the  consumer. 

The  first  coal  to  be  hauled  by  truck 
from  the  anthracite  region  to  Philadel- 
phia started  yesterday  from  the  T.  D. 
Bergen  mines  at  St.  Clair  and  the  first 
truck  to  leave  with  a  load  was  a  5%- 
tonner. 

NEW  ENGLAND  TRUCKING 
CONCERN 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  June  8— The  Atlan- 
tic Motor  Express  has  just  been  formed 
here  to  do  an  intercity  trucking  business 
throughout  New  England  with  headquar- 
ters at  both  Boston  and  Portland,  Me.  It 
will  establish  connections  in  100  New- 
England  cities  and  towns,  and  it  has 
taken  over  some  motor  express  compa- 
nies now  in  operation.  The  company 
plans  to  operate  a  fleet  of  Pierce-Arrow 
trucks  which  represent  an  outlay  of 
$250,000  and  expects  to  do  a  business  of 
$1,250,000  a  year.  It  has  offices  in  thir- 
ty-five cities  and  towns  in  the  territory. 

The  backers  of  the  enterprise  comprise 
Linwood  E.  Porter  of  Portland,  presi- 
dent; Frank  E.  Rumely,  vice-president; 
George  Hendricks  of  Boston,  secretary; 
and  Frederick  A.  Nickerson  of  Portland, 
treasurer.  Edward  C.  Walker  is  the 
manager  of  the  Boston  terminal.  Build- 
ings have  been  leased  at  42-48  Hartford 
Street,  Boston,  and  72  to  76  Cross  Street, 
Portland.  The  new  company  is  putting 
out  a  stock  issue  of  $750,000  to  finance 
the  project. 

F.  W.  D.  IN  CANADA 

CLINTONVILLE,  Wis..  June  3— The 
Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.  of  this  city 
will  open  a  Canadian  plant  in  Kitchener, 
Ontario.  The  new  company  will  be  cap- 
italized at  $200,000,  half  of  which  stock 
will  be  owned  bp  the  parent  company. 
The  officers  of  the  company  will  be  J. 
D.  Cotton,  president;  Henry  Nyberg, 
vice-president  and  sales  manager;  Ar- 
chie Kerr,  secretary,  and  W.  G.  Cleg- 
horn,  treasurer.  The  site  for  the  new 
factory  will  be  selected  and  building  op- 
erations will  be  started  at  once. 
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35  Motor  Trucks  Begin 
a  400-Mile  Run 

Caravan  Started  Out  June  9 
and  Will  Return  June  13 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  June  9— Just  as  the 
sun  peeped  over  the  horizon  this  morn- 
ing thirty-five  motor  trucks  of  various 
mal<es  and  capacities  started  from  St. 
Louis  on  a  pilgrimage  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken — a  400 
mile  cross-country  run  through  Missouri 
and  Illinois. 

The  gasoline  caravan  was  preceded  by 
an  aerial  scout  and  herald,  while  another 
airplane  loaded  with  spare  truck  parts 
was  held  in  reserve.  The  expedition  wa.= 
accompanied  by  a  tank  truck  filled  with 
gasoline,  a  group  of  passenger  cars  car- 
ried press  representatives  and  other  dig- 
nitaries and  officers  of  the  St.  Louis 
Automobile  Mfrs.  and  Dealers'  Assn.,  un- 
der whose  supervision  the  tour  was  ar- 
ranged. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  endurance  of  the  motor 
truck  for  intercity  and  interstate  traffic. 
The  trip  had  originally  been  set  for  June 
2,  but  was  postponed  a  week  because  of 
the  condition  of  the  roads  following  sev- 
eral weeks  of  incessant  rains.  It  i.? 
planned  that  at  each  town  to  be  visited 
by  the  motor  truck  train  the  advance  air- 
plane scout  will  drop  literature  about  th? 
motor  truck. 

The  course  which  the  caravan  will  fol- 
low and  the  schedule  of  stops  which  will 
be  made  on  the  road  are  as  follows: 
Monday,  June  9,  St.  Louis  to  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  Wentzville,  Troy,  Rockj^ford,  Calu- 
met, Louisiana,  Mo.;  Tuesday,  June  10, 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  Quincy,  111.;  Wednes- 
day, June  11,  Camp  Point,  Clayton, 
Mount  Sterling,  Rushville,  and  Beards- 
town,  111.;  Thursday,  June  12,  Virginia. 
Jacksonville,  White  Hall  and  Jerseyville, 
111.;  Friday,  June  13,  Alton,  111.,  and  re- 
turn to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HANNIBAL,  MO.,  June  10  (En  route 
with  St.  Louis  Motor  Truck  E.vpedition) 
— Oscar  Bricker,  aviator-pilot-herald  of 
the  St.  Louis  Motor  Truck  Expedition 
was  burned  to  death  in  his  plane  after 
a  fail  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to-day,  where 
he  arrived  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  the 
expedition.  Thus  far,  this  has  been  the 
only  accident  to  mar  the  trip.  Bricker 
damaged  the  airplane  in  which  he  start- 
ed from  St.  Louis  in  :.  landing  yesterday 
and  the  plane  in  which  he  fell  to  his 
death  to-day  was  one  that  had  been  held 
in  reserve. 

The  first  day's  run  of  97  miles  from 
St.  Louis  to  Louisiana,  Mo.,  was  com- 
pleted on  schedule  time  by  every  truck 
in  the  party. 

Many  of  the  trucks  officially  entered 
in  the  endurance  run  are  loaded  with 
genuine  consignments  of  freight.  Among 
these  is  a  load  of  2%  tons  of  leather 
soles  sent  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Inter- 
national Shoe  Co.  at  Hannibal;  a  load  of 
motor  truck  tires  for  a  dealer  in  Quincy. 
111.;  a  load  of  explosive  containers,  and 


various  other  merchandise.  As  fate 
would  have  it,  one  truck  carried  a  ship- 
ment of  two  horses. 

NEW  PLANT  FOR  MACK 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  June  2— Negotia- 
tions pointing  to  an  early  merger  of  the 
International  Motor  Co.  and  the  Wright- 
Martin  Aircraft  Corp.  is  indicated  by 
negotiations  which  have  been  in  progress 
for  some  time.  It  is  expected  that  next 
week  the  stockholders  of  the  Wright- 
Martin  organization  will  approve  of  a 
plan  whereby  the  New  Brunswick  factory 
of  Wright-Martin  is  sold  to  the  Interna- 
tional Motor  Co.  in  exchange  for  stock 
in  the  latter  oi'ganization.  The  factory 
will  be  used  as  increased  capacity  for  the 
manufacture  of  Mack  trucks  and  should 
permit  of  the  International  doubling  its 
truck  output.  The  New  Brunswick  fac- 
tory has  .500,000  sq.  ft.  area  and  has 
been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  His- 
pano-Suiza  engines  during  the  war. 

LARGE  APRIL  EXPORTS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  6— 
During  the  month  of  April  1,029  trucks 
valued  at  $13,928,950  were  exported. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  403  trucks  in 
number  and  an  increase  in  valuation  of 
$12,-391,001  over  March  of  this  year, 
during  which  month  626  trucks  valued 
at  $1,537,949  were  exported. 

The  figures  for  April,  1919,  show  an 
increase  of  374  trucks  over  April,  1918, 
at  which  time  655  trucks  valued  at 
$1,392,125  were  exported.  The  difference 
in  valuation  is  $12,536,825. 

TRUCKS     INSTEAD     OF     TROLLEY 
CARS 

DETROIT.  June  8— The  ;notor  truck 
and  the  passenger  car  are  keeping  De- 
troit from  walking  to-day,  for  not  a 
street  car  has  been  running  since  4 
o'clock  Sunday  morning.  At  that  time 
all  motormen  and  conductors  on  the 
Detroit  United  Lines  went  on  strike, 
which  not  only  affects  Detroit  but  Port 
Huron,  Flint,  Ann  Arbor,  Pontiac  and 
Jackson.  The  men  want  an  increase 
of  10  cents  per  hour. 

It  would  seem  as  if  such  a  strike 
would  paralyze  industrial  Detroit,  but 
that  is  not  the  situation  here.  Thou- 
sands of  trucks  and  automobiles  havp 
solved  the  problem.  Trucks  out  of  com- 
mission for  years  have  been  hurriedly 
fitted  up  and  are  running  to-day.  The 
streets  are  literally  jammed  with  trucks 
and  cars  all  crowded  with  workers.  Th» 
police  have  thrown  parking  and  traffic 
regulations  into  the  discard  and  are 
striving  to  keep  some  semblance  of  order 
in  the  business  district. 

SIXTH  CANADIAN  CONVENTION 

QUEBEC,  Can.,  June  2— The  sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Au- 
tomobile Assn.  was  held  in  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  May  21  and  22.  Delegates 
from  the  motor  leagues  and  clubs  of 
every  province  were  present,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  men  from  the  United 
States. 


American  Trucks  May 
Remain  in  France 

SoffiB  of  the  Other  Allies  Have 
Bought  Our  War  Trucks 

PARIS,  May  10  (Special  Correspond- 
ence)— An  official  decision  regaiding  the 
disposal  of  the  American  Army  trucks 
now  in  France  is  expected  within  a  few 
days.  At  the  end  of  December,  1918, 
the  Army  possessed  32,500  trucks.  Only 
a  small  number  of  these  is  required  for 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  and  the  resr, 
must  be  disposed  of  in  Europe  or  re- 
turned to  America.  This  week  the 
Liquidation  Board  prepared  a  detailed 
statement  of  automotive  material  no 
longer  required  by  the  army  and  sub- 
mitted the  same  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  alone  has  authority  to  say 
whether  the  material  shall  remain  in 
France  or  not.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
French  reply  will  be  received  early,  as 
the  clearing  up  of  this  question  will  per- 
mit the  Americans  concerned  to  return 
home. 

Some  of  the  American  army  vehicles 
have  already  been  sold  to  the  Allies  other 
than  France,  who  are  in  urgent  need  of 
them.  A  number  of  trucks  has  gone  to 
Roumania,  Serbia  and  Belgium.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Reconstruction  Department  of 
the  French  Government  has  taken  for  its 
own    use    some    American    army    trucks. 

When  these  purchases  have  been  made, 
the  officers  of  the  Liquidation  Board 
have  insisted  on  sufficient  spare  parts 
being  taken  to  keep  the  vehicles  in  ef- 
ficient service  for  at  least  6  months. 
This  has  been  done  in  an  unofficial  man- 
ner in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  American  manufacturer.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  American  automotive  indus- 
try than  to  allow  trucks  to  go  to  foreign 
countries  without  any  means  of  main- 
tenance. 

In  addition  to  the  vehicle,  there  are 
large  service  depots  and  repair  shops  to 
be  disposed  of.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Reconstruction  Park  at  Ver- 
neuil.  This  place  has  big  machine  shop.s 
and  immense  stocks  of  spares,  including 
146,000  solid  tires.  Owing  to  the  short- 
age of  buildings,  these  tires  had  to  spend 
the  winter  out  of  doors  without  protec- 
tion and  have  suffered  a  little  in  con- 
sequence. Probably  they  will  be  sold 
with  the  trucks,  for  they  are  inch  sizes 
and  could  not  be  used  on  European  ve- 
hicles. 

Numerous  rumors  have  been  sfloat  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  the  Verneuil 
shops.  One  of  the  most  persistent  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  White  Co.  had  an  op- 
tion on  the  entire  place.  Inquiries  at 
headquarters  show  that  while  the  White 
people  are  interested,  no  option  has  been 
given  to  them. 

The  Question  Mark  is  the  name  of  the 
house  organ  of  the  General  Motors  Truck 
Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  the  first  issue  of 
which  appeared  on  May  1,  1919.  It  is 
a  very  newsy  little  publication. 
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Truck  and  Steamboat  to 
Work  Together 

St.  Louis  Experimenting  So  as 
to  Reduce  Hauling  Costs 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  June  6— A  move- 
ment has  been  projected  in  St.  Louis  to 
establish  a  Truck-Trailer-Steamboat  sys- 
tem of  transportation,  by  which  motor 
trucks  and  trailers  will  deliver  goods  to 
the  buyer  from  the  boat  to  the  store  door 
with  one  handling  at  each  end. 

The  new  plan  will  save  the  steamboat 
company  all  expense  of  labor  in  handling 
of  freight  involved,  and  would  warrant 
the  company  making  a  special  freight 
rate  which  would  induce  shippers  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  system.  Harry  New- 
man, president  of  the  Harry  Newman 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  promoting  the  enterprise  by 
investigations  of  facilities  for  such  a 
system. 

DIXIE  HIGHWAY  PROGRESSING 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.,  June  8— 
The  eastern  division  of  the  Dixie  High- 
way between  Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga 
will  be  a  well  surfaced  highway  which 
can  be  traveled  every  day  in  the  year 
and  under  all  weather  conditions  by 
June  1,  1920.  It  will  probably  be  open 
for  through  travel  under  favorable 
weather  conditions  by  this  winter.  The 
reports  of  financial  provisions  definitely 
made  were  so  conservative  that  the  Dixie 
Highway  Assn.  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  in  Chattanooga 
has  officially  designated  June  14,  1920,  as 
the  date  of  the  inspection  and  dedica- 
tion of  this  great  highway. 

NEW  MICHIGAN  TRUCK  LINE 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  June  7— 
Organization  plans  are  on  foot  for  the 
formation  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Motor 
Transit  Co.,  which  is  being  financed  by 
local  business  men.  It  is  proposed  to 
capitalize  it  at  $1.50,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  motor  truck  routes  between 
Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Haven, 
Hastings,  Cadillac  and  other  cities.  Four 
hour  service  will  be  given  and  eventually 
connection  will  be  made  at  Jackson  witli 
Detroit  motor  truck  service. 

WAR  TRUCKS  TO  RETURN 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  2— A 
considerable  quantity  of  motor  trucks 
and  tr*ilers,  comprising  nineteen  special 
types,  such  as  machine  shop,  printing 
press,  laboratory  and  photograph  trucks, 
and  seven  types  of  special  trailers,  have 
been  ordered  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  France. 

MICH.  GETS  ARMY  TRUCKS 

LANSING,  MICH.,  June  3— The  Gov- 
ernment has  given  the  state  229  Army 
trucks  for  Federal  Aid  road  work.  This 
gives  on  an  average  of  three  trucks  to 
each  county.     The  trucks  will  be  lent  to 


the    counties    but    they    must    remain    in 
the  name  of  the  state. 

The  legislature  will  convene  June  ;! 
to  enact  laws  to  provide  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  money  which  will  be  raised 
by  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  worth  of  state 
highway  bonds.  A  bill  creating  a  high- 
way improvement  loan  has  been  pre- 
pared. This  bill  specifies  that  a  board 
composed  of  the  governor  as  chairman, 
state  treasurer,  attorney  general,  aud- 
itor general  and  state  highway  commis- 
sioner shall  supervise  all  road  construc- 
tion work. 

SUCCESSFUL  REO  TRUCK  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO,  June  10— The  Reo  branch  in 
this  city  has  found  that  its  school,  which 
was  started  last  year  as  a  war  measure, 
has  proved  of  such  great  service  to  Reo 
owners  that  it  will  continue  the  school 
as  a  permanent  institution.  The  next 
course  is  scheduled  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  this  year.  At  this  course  of 
lectures,  which  are  conducted  two  nights 
a  week  for  8  weeks,  the  student  is  taught 
with  an  actual  Reo  chassis  before  them 
for  demonstrating  work.  The  same  sub- 
ject is  taught  on  both  nights  of  a  week 
in  order  that  anyone  who  cannot  come 
for  the  first  lesson  will  not  lose  any- 
thing. The  same  consideration  is  given 
the  person  who  cannot  come  to  the  lec- 
ture on  the  second  night  of  the  week. 

By  means  of  this  course  owners  have 
made  many  minor  repairs  which  ihey 
would  otherwise  have  had  made  by  the 
service  department  of  the  Reo  company. 

NEW  HURLBURT  AGREEMENT 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  June  6— An 
agreement  has  been  reached  and  ap- 
proved in  court  between  the  Hurlburt 
Motor  Truck  Co.  of  New  Y'ork  and  the 
Harrisburg  Mfg.  &  Boiler  Co.  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  whereby  the  latter  is  licensed 
to  make  1,200  Hurlburt  chassis  during  a 
2-year  period.  R.  W.  Walker  has  been 
given  the  exclusive  Hurlburt  agency. 
The  plan  in  its  entirety  will  serve  to 
short-circuit  the  existing  receivership  of 
the  Hurlburt  company. 

SUCCESSFUL  TRUCKING  COMPANY 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL.,  June  6— The  Paul 
d.  Marshky  Co.  of  this  city  has  built  up 
a  successful  long-distance  trucking  busi- 
ness. The  company  operates  a  fleet  of 
twelve  trucks  and  solicits  business  at  a 
distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles  away. 
Recently  the  firm  hauled  the  furniture 
from  a  house  in  Belleville,  111.,  to  Cham- 
paign, a  distance  of  200  miles,  and 
charged  .$205.  The  owner  of  the  furni- 
ture found  that  to  crate  the  goods  and 
make  the  haul  from  the  house  to  the  rail- 
road and  from  the  railroad  to  the  house 
at  the  new  location  would  be  about  $200, 
while  the  freight  would  be  $100  addi- 
tional. The  saving  by  truck  was  ap- 
proximately $100  and  there  was  no  loss 
through  breakage  or  other  trouble.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  saving  of  several 
days  in  time.  Trips  as  far  as  Lima,  Ohio, 
and  southern  Indiana  are  not  uncommon 
and  business  of  this  character  is  rapidly 
growing. 


War  Trucks  Delivered 
for  Road  Work 

5336  Mack,  Nash,  Aviation  and 
Other  Trucks  Distributed 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  5— The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  out 
the  following  list  of  appropriations  of 
war  trucks  to  the  various  states  to  be 
utilized  for  road  work.  This  list  shows 
that  5336  Mack,  Nash,  Aviation  and  mis- 
cellaneous trucks  have  been  shipped  to 
the  various  States  as  follows: 

Miscel-  Avia- 

:M:icU  Xasli  laneous     tion 

-Miiljama    3  77  16  20 

.\rizona    2  51  10  ]3 

.\rliansas    2  61  13  16 

California    2  112  23  28 

Colorado    2  64  14  17 

Connecticut    1  22  5  6 

Delaware    ij  6  1  2 

Florida    1  42  9  11 

Oeoreia    3  99  21  26 

Idaho    2  45  9  12 

Illinois    5  161  33  41 

Indiana    2  100  21  26 

Iowa     2  106  22  28 

Kan.sas     2  105  22  28 

Kentucky    3  71  15  IS 

Louisiana    2  49  10  13 

Maine     1  35  7  9 

Maryland    1  32  7  8 

.Minnesota    .'!  104  22  27 

Mississippi     2  66  13  17 

Mi.ssouri    3  125  26  32 

Montana    3  73  15  19 

Nebraska    3  78  16  20 

Nevada     2  48  10  12 

New  Hampshire..  0  15  3  4 

New  Mexico 2  59  12  16 

New  Jersey   1  44  9  11 

New  York    5  183  38  47 

North  Carolina   .  .  3  84  IS  22 

North    Dakota 2  57  12  15 

Ohio    4  136  28  35 

Oklahoma     2  85  18  22 

Ori-Kon     2  59  12  15 

Pennsylvania    ....  5  169  35  43 

Pvhode    Island 0  9  2  2 

South    Carolina...  2  .52  11  14 

South    Dakota....  2  160  12  16 

Tennessee    2  S3  17  21 

Te.xas     7  215  45  54 

I'tah     2  42  9  11 

Vermont    n  16  4  5 

Vireinia    2  73  15  18 

Washingrton     2  54  11  14 

West    Virginia 1  39  8  10 

Wisconsin    2  94  20  24 

Wyoming    2  45  10  12 

Total    107         356.-i  742  922 

Title  to  these  trucks  will  be  vested  in 
the  States  which  use  them,  but  they  will 
be  turned  back  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  soon  as  their  usefulness 
for  road  work  is  ended.  The  State  has 
no  right  to  sell  them,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  being  ready  for  the  scrap  pile  a 
joint  board  of  State  and  national  repre- 
sentatives will  consider  condemnation 
proceedings. 


MARTIN  PARRY  MERGER 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  June  9— The 
Martin  Truck  &  Body  Corp.,  York,  Pa., 
and  the  Parry  Mfg.  Co.,  of  that  city, 
both  motor  truck  body  makers,  havo 
merged  as  the  Martin-Parry  Corp.  John 
J.  Watson,  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  other  directors  are:  Guy  E.  Tripp. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.;  James 
F.  Shaw,  Knouth.  Nachod  &  Kuhno;  F. 
H.  Small,  former  president  of  the  Martin 
Truck  Co.;  Robert  I.  Burr;  S.  C.  Parry. 
Parry  Manufacturing  Co.;  Walter  R. 
Herrick.  Herrick,  Berg  &  Co.;  and  George 
R.  Walbridge,  Bonbright  Co.,  Inc. 
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How  Time  Is  Wasted 
In  Truck  Garages 

Improper  Location  of  Gas  and  Oil  Filling 
Stations  and  Stockrooms  Causes  Big  Delays 


PICTURE  to  yourself  a  three-story 
garage,  100  ft.  long  and  only  23 

ft.  wide  and  you  have  one  similar  to 

the  Otto  Stahl  building  in  New  York 

City.     Then  again  picture  twenty-five 

trucks  and  passenger  cars  stored  on 

three  floors,  on  the  elevator,  and  on 

the  partly  sheltered   roof.     You  now 

have  a  mental  view  of  the  conditions 

under  which  that  merchant's  fleet  is 

maintained.    Each  of  the  floors  is  only 

15  ft.  wide  and  75  ft.  long,  allowing 

room  for  twenty-one  trucks,  or  seven 

on  each  floor.    The  remaining  four  are 

distributed  evenly  on  the  elevator  and 

the  roof.    The  elevator  is  large  enough 

to  hold  two  of  the  Ford  runabouts. 
Notwithstanding   this    handicap    in 

space,  the  company  during  the  past  6 

years  has  managed  to  house  its  vehi- 
cles under  this  one  roof  and  has  also 

kept  its  trucks  up  to  delivery  sched- 
ules, as  told  in  The  Commercial  Vehi- 
cle for  June  1,  1919.    As  a  result,  the 

business  of  the  Otto  Stahl  Co.  has  ex- 
panded so  that  its  trucks  are  now  sent 

through  New  Jersey  to  Trenton.    They 

also  cover  Long  Island  about  60  miles 

inland  and  sometimes  reach  Greenwich 

and   Stamford,   Conn.     Otto   Stahl   is 

one  of  the  largest  merchants  in  delica- 
cies, such  as  sausages,  hams,  etc.  This 

business  requires  the  completion  of  a 

deliverj'  during  the  day,  as  the  loads 

must  be   delivered   fresh.     Therefore 

the  maintenance  of  these  trucks  must 
be  such  as  to  insure  them  against 
breakdown  on  the  road  with  an  uncom- 
pleted deliver,-  of  that  company's  food 
products. 

The  Stahl  garage   is  a  three-story 
building   of   brick   and   concrete   con- 
struction.     What    constitutes    practi- 
cally the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
boiler  room,  which  also  occupies  the 
cellar.    Here  all  of  the  steam  and  elec- 
tricity are  generated  for  use  in  the  garage  and  in  the 
factory  across  the  street.    There  is  an  underground  pas- 
sage through  which  the  pipes  are  run  across  the  street 
to  the  factory. 

The  first  floor  of  the  garage  proper  is  reached  by  ele- 
vator and  stairway,  as  are  the  two  remaining  floors  and 
roof.  Most  of  the  repair  work  is  done  on  the  first  floor. 
where  the  tools  are  located,  together  with  a  block  and 
pulley,  mounted  on  an  overhead  trolley  used  for  moving 
parts.    The  foreman's  ofiice  is  also  on  the  first  floor. 


The  Stahl  Carage  in  Which  Trucks  Are  Stored  on 
the  Koof  and  Also  on  the  Elevator 

The  three  garage  floors  are  15  feet  wide  and  75  feet  deep,  allow- 
ing space  for  only  twenty-one  of  the  company's  trucks.  Tlw. 
remaining  four  are  kept  on  the  elevator  and  on  the  partly  open 
roof.  The  tritcks  are  backed  on  to  the  elevator  when  being 
taken  to  the  street.  The  elevators  are  only  wide  enough  and 
long  enough  to  hold  one  truck,  and  as  a  result  the  elevator  must 
make  a  separate  trip  for  each  vehicle 

The  second  floor  is  used  for  storage  and  for  repair  of 
tires.  A  bench  in  the  rear  of  the  floor  is  used  for  this 
work.  . 

The  third  floor  is  used  for  storage  of  trucks  and  oil, 
there  being  a  separate  room  at  the  rear  for  the  latter. 
Part  of  the  roof  is  used  for  storing  two  of  the  trucks, 
the  rest  of  the  space  being  used  for  work  connected  with 
the  factory. 

As  nearly  all  of  the  trucks  are  out  on  their  routes 
during  the  day,  no  assistance  can  be  procured  through 
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spare  trucks.  As  a  result,  when  trouble  does  occur,  an 
outside  truck  is  either  hired  to  complete  the  delivery,  or, 
if  it  has  been  completed,  the  company's  foreman  is  sent 
out  to  the  disabled  truck  with  the  necessary  parts  and 
tools  to  put  the  vehicle  in  proper  running  condition.  If 
an  axle  has  broken  or  somethinR  else  has  happened  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  a  roadside  repair,  the  truck  is  towed 
in  by  an  outside  truck  or  by  one  of  the  Stahl  vehicles. 

Luckily,  this  company  is  not  forced  very  many  times 
to  adopt  the  foregoing  method  of  hiring  outside  trucks 
because  of  the  expense  and  waste  of  time  involved.  Fur- 
thermore, with  a  large  fleet  of  twenty-five  trucks,  whose 
time  is  entirely  taken  up  with  deliveries,  each  roadside 
delay  on   account   of   breakdowns   increases  the  cost   of 


One  Hour  and  a  Half  He(|uired  to  Take  Twenty- 
five  Trucks  from  This  Garage 

None  of  the  tinicks  can  he  run  from  the  garage  under  its  own 
power.  As  a  result,  the  elevator  makes  at  least  sixty  trips  a 
day  just  for  the  truths.  What  constitutes  jyractically  the  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  boiler  room,  where  the  company  generates 
its  own  electricity  avd  steam.  The  next  two  floors  are  used  to 
house  the  trucks  and  charge  the  electrics.  The  third  floor  is  for 
truck  storage  and  the  oil  room.  Note  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
stockroom.     All  repairs  are  done  on  the  second  floor 


maintenance  considerably.  It  can  be  assumed  that  were 
some  kind  of  a  systematic  inspection  or  overhauling 
schedule  adopted  by  the  Otto  Stahl  Co.,  where  it  could 
anticipate  troubles  before  they  actually  occurred,  a  large 
majority  of  the  roadside  repairs  would  be  eliminated. 
As  there  is  no  inspection  or  overhauling  schedule,  the 
repair  foreman  is  forced  to  rely  entirely  on  the  drivers' 
verbal  report  in  order  to  ascertain  what  repairs  or  ad- 
justments may  be  needed.  Too  much  reliance  cannot  be 
put  on  the  drivers'  verbal  reports  alone,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  these  men,  who  are  more  salesmen  than  drivers, 
to  be  able  to  tell  whether  the  truck  is  in  Al  condition 
or  not.  And  then  again,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  each  day  of  any  troubles  that 
have  occurred  or  are  pend- 
ing. The  trucks  must  be 
gone  over  thoroughly  at 
stated  periods  by  the  me- 
chanics for  wear  and  tear, 
etc.  An  accurate  record 
should  be  kept  on  gasoline 
and  oil  consumption,  as  well 
as  the  mileage  covered.  For 
the  past  2  years  none  of  the 
Stahl  trucks  have  been 
equipped  with  speedometers, 
thus  rendering  it  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the 
trucks  were  getting  good 
mileage  records  through 
their  fuel  and  tires  or  not. 
In  fact,  without  some  kind  of 
a  sy.stem  of  keeping  main- 
tenance records  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  the  fleet 
is  being  run  at  a  loss  or  not. 
Fleet  owners  may  gain  by 
the  experience  of  the  Otto 
Stahl  Co.,  which,  though  it 
realizes  that  conditions  are 
not  as  they  should  be,  has 
been  forced  through  circum- 
stances during  the  war  to 
maintain  its  fleet  under  the 
conditions  described  above. 
That  company  is  now  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of 
land  adjoining  its  garage  so 
as  to  relieve  the  present 
cramped  conditions,  and  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  Stand- 
ard Cost  Keeping  System  for 
Motor  Trucks  has  been  in- 
stalled so  as  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  all  main- 
tenance costs.  The  trucks 
are  also  being  equipped  with 
speedometers. 

However,  there  are  still 
many  chances  for  improve- 
ments wherein  such  import- 
ant elements  as  time,  labor 
and  the  reduction  of  over- 
head expenses  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  Due  to  the 
cramped  conditions  and  to 
the  garage  construction,  it  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that 
there  will  be  much  delay  in 
taking  the  trucks  in  and  out 
of  the  garage.  In  repair- 
ing the  vehicles,  it  is  mani- 
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Only  Seven  Trucks  Can  Be  Stored  on  a  Floor  in  the  Stahl  Garage 

They  are  parked  in  two  rows,  leaving  little  space  for  heavy  repair  work  or  maneuvering.  In  the  morning 
when  being  taken  to  the  street  they  -inust  be  backed  onto  the  elevator.  The  electric  trucks  are  parked  along  the 
wall  so  that  their  batteries  may  be  charged  from  the  plugs  placed  on  the  rvall  as  shown  in  the  illustration 


fest  that  little  heavy  work  can  be  done  at  night  on  ac- 
count of  the  crowded  conditions.  As  a  result,  the  big 
repair  jobs  are  done  in  the  daytime.  The  only  work  that 
is  done  at  night  is  the  charging  of  the  electric  truck.*!' 
batteries,  small  adjustments  such  as  cleaning  spark  plugs, 
adjusting  carbureters,  etc.  The  trucks  are  washed  every 
other  night. 

As  a  result  of  the  crowded  conditions  at  night  and  the 
lack  of  space  to  do  any  heavy  repair  work,  the  trucks  to 
be  repaired  must  be  taken  ofif  their  routes  for  a  day  in 
order  to  complete  this  work.  This  means  delay  and  an 
increase  in  overhead  e.xpen.se  because  another  truck  must 
be  taken  off  some  other  work  to  take  its  place. 


Though  the  company  generates  its  own  electricity  and 
saves  money  thereb.v,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  were 
the  electricity  bought  from  a  private  concern,  the  com- 
pany would  be  paying  heavily  each  month  on  account  of 
the  unnecessary  number  of  trips  that  are  made  each  day 
by  its  elevator.  In  the  first  place,  due  to  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  building,  the  elevator  is  used  every  time  a 
vehicle  comes  into  the  garage.  This  amounts  to  at  least 
sixty  trips  a  day,  counting  in  the  fifty  trips  of  the  twenty- 
five  trucks  in  and  out  of  the  garage  every  day.  At  night, 
when  the  trucks  are  filled  with  gasoline  and  oil.  the  man 
in  charge  is  forced  to  use  the  elevator  much  more  than 
necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  porta- 


A  Simple  Method  of  Taking  Down  Motors 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  ladder  and  a  wooden  horse.  The 
horse  serves  as  a  fulcruyn  and  the  ladder  as  the  lever.  The  motor 
fits  snugly  in  between  th^  rungs  at  one  end  of  the  ladder.  One 
man  supports  the  iveight  of  the  motor  by  pushing  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ladder,  ivhile  another  loosens  the  motor  from  its  sup- 
ports.    The  motor  is  lifted  to  its  supports  in  the  reverse  manner 


Piston  Rings  Easily  Removed 

Three  hack  saw  blades  soldered  to 
copper  tubing  handles  are  all  that 
are  needed.  The  blades  act  a.s 
guides  %vhen  inserted  between  the 
piston   and   the   rings 
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WIKC  HANDLE 
_  SOLDERED  TO 
TIN  COVERING 


A  Pocket  Mirror 
Put  to  Good  Use 


Attached  to  a   wire  handle,  a  mirror  comes  in 
handy  for  adjusting  parts  that  are  ottt  of  eye- 
sight.  By  reflecting  the  part  on  it,  the  adjust- 
ment can  be  accomplished  tcith  ease 

hie  ga.<oline  tank  and  none  whatever  for  oil.  Durinjr 
the  process  of  filling  the  trucks,  the  50-gallon  gasoline 
tank  is  refilled  a  numher  of  times  during  the  night.   This 


A  Neat  Way  of  Storing  Accessories 

Though  this  stockroom  is  uell  laid  out,  it  is  incon- 
veniently  placed  and  as  a  result  loses  its  usefulness 


means  that  the  elevator  must  be  used  because  there  is  only 
one  gasoline  filling  st«tion  and  that  is  on  the  first  floor. 
Oil  filling  takes  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  oil  tanks,  located  on 
the  third  floor.  As  in  the  case  of  gasoline  filling,  much 
time  is  wa.sted  during  the  process  of  oil  filling  on  account 
of  the  e.xtra  trips  that  are  made  back  and  forth  between 
the  three  floors.  Instead  of  using  a  portable  tank,  an 
open  pail  is  filled  and  carried  around  to  the  different 
trucks.  This  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  the  oil  is  exposed  to 
dust  and  other  foreign  matter  that  may  drop  into  the 
open  pail. 

Though  the  stockroom  is  well  laid  out,  it  is  inaccessible 
and  hard  to  reach.  It  is  placed  in  that  portion  of  the 
i)uilding  that  houses  the  elevator  motor,  located  in  the  ex- 
treme top  of  the  building.  It  is  reached  by  a  narrow- 
stairway  leading  from  the  main  one,  which  ends  at  the 
entrance  to  the  roof.  As  a  result  of  its  inaccessibility 
lull  use  is  not  made  of  the  stockroom.  For  instance,  spare 
tires  and  tubes  and  other  parts  that  should  be  carefully 
put  away  when  not  in  use  are  found  exposed  to  light,  air 
and  dust  in  various  parts  of  the  garage.  Spare  tires  and 
tubes  should  be  wrapped  in  paper  or  placed  in  tire  covers 
so  as  to  protect  them  from  light  and  air.  Rubber  depre- 
ciates when  left  in  the  light  and  the  air  much  more  rap- 
idly than  it  does  when  it  is  in  use.  Rubber  is  kept  alive 
by  use.  By  covering  rubber  goods,  however,  they  are 
protected  from  what  is  called  blooming,  in  which  rubber 
l)ecomes  brittle  and  loses  its  elasticity. 

However,  a  number  of  time  and  labor  saving  devices 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  fleet  owners  have  been  put  into 
use  in  the  Stahl  garage.  There  is  a  handy  method  of 
taking  down  an  electric  motor;  a  labor-saving  device  for 
pulling  batteries  out  from  their  cradles ;  a  handy  device 
for  aiding  a  repairman  in  adjusting  parts  that  are  out 
of  sight,  and  a  suggestion  for  simplifying  the  work  in 
taking  off  piston  rings. 

All  that  are  needed  in  taking  dowii  an  electric  motor 
from  a  truck,  according  to  the  Stahl  method,  are  a  wooden 
horse  and  a  ladder.  The  horse  serves  as  a  fulcrum  and 
the  ladder  as  the  lever.  The  motor  fits  snugly  in  between 
the  rungs  at  one  end  of  the  ladder.  One  man  supports 
the  weight  of  the  motor  by  pushing  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ladder,  while  another  man  loosens  the  motor 
from  its  supports.  After  it  is  freed  the  motor  is  low- 
ered to  the  floor  when  the  ladder  is  permitted  to  rise  at 
the  other  end.  In  the  reverse  manner  the  motor  is  lifted 
to  its  supports. 


A  Result  of  Bad  Stockroom  Location 

Tires  and  pai-ts  that  should  be  locked  up  in  a  store- 
room are  left  hanging  an  the  ivalls  or  in  open  boxes 
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The  Stahl  Garage  Roof  Comes  In  Hamly  for  Storage 

The  elevator  runs  to  the  roof,  where  there  is  room  for  park- 
ing at  least  two  of  the  trucks.    The  roof  is  partly  covered 
so   that    i)i    the    summer   the    repaiimen    can    be    protected 
while  light  repairs  are  being  made 


ss \ - 

"   I       ! 


Stahl's  Record  Sheet 

Each    truck   is  numbered  and   the   daily   oil 

u)id   fuel    coHstt  Dipt  ion,    mileages,    etc.,    are 

checked   opposite    each    specific    number   on 

the  sheet 


Instead  of  pulling  the  heavy  batteries  out  of  their 
cradles  by  hand  every  time  the  cells  are  flushed,  this  labor 
has  been  minimized  by  the  use  of  a  block  and  pulley.  This 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  a  battery  at  one  end  and  to 
the  spoke  of  a  wheel  on  a  truck  standing  next  to  the 
electric  at  the  other  end.  A  small  stand  is  used  to  slide 
the  batteries  onto.  This  stand  is  just  high  enough  to  be 
flush  with  the  floor  of  the  battery  cradle.  Before  putting 
the  batteries  back,  all  foreign  matter  that  has  col- 
lected in  the  floor  of  the  cradle  while  the  battery  was  in 
is  cleaned  out.  The  floor  of  the  stand  is  also  greased  so 
that  the  battery  may  be  easily  slid  back  into  place.  Should 
there  be  cause  for  repairing  the  battery  a  small  four- 
wheeled  truck  is  used  to  carry  it  to  the  repair  bench. 

A  small  pocket  mirror,  attached  to  a  wire  handle,  about 
12  inches  long,  has  been  put  to  good  use  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  parts  that  are  out  of  sight.  For  instance,  the 
adjustment  of  the  breaker  point  in  the  magneto  is  some- 
times troublesome  on  account  of  the  breaker  l)Ox  being 
down  below  the  truck  frame  and  hard  to  see.  By  placing 
the  mirror  so  that  this  part  will  be  reflected  on  it,  the 
necessary  adjustment  can  be  accomplished  with  ease. 

Removal  of  piston  rings  has  been  made  comparatively 
simple  by  the  use  of  three  hack  saw  blades  attached  to 
copper  tubing  handles.  The  teeth  of  these  blades  are 
ground  off.  Each  blade  is  soldered  onto  the  copper  tubing, 
which  in  turn  is  hammered  flat  at  the  end  where  the  blade 
is  inserted  so  as  to  allow  easy  fitting.  The  blades  are 
about  o  inches  long  and  are  used  to  insert  b'etween  the 
piston  rings  and  the  piston.  The  piston  rings  will  then 
slide  off  easily,  as  the  metal  strips  will  act  as  guidss  to 
prevent  the  rings  from  catching  in  the  other  piston 
groovest 

The  very  simple  gasoline  and  electric  truck  per- 
formance sheet  shown  at  the  top  of  this  page  on  the 
right,  has  been  worked  out  in  order  to  keep  the  records 
of  the  trucks  comprising  the  Stahl  fleet.  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  daily  sheet  and  to  cover  the  gasoline  and  oil  dis- 
tributed to  the  gasoline  trucks  of  the  fleet  during  each 
day.  A  column  is  also  provided  for  the  mileage  made 
daily  by  each  truck  so  that  the  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line and  per  gallon  of  lubricating  oil  may  be  calculated 
on  the  same  sheet. 


While  the  idea  of  the  sheet  is  an  excellent  one,  its 
usefulness  has  been  partially  lost  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  the  Stahl  vehicles  are  not  now  equipped 
with  either  odometers  or  speedometers. 

This  one  incident  of  the  neglect  to  furnish  mileage  re- 
cording instruments  on  the  trucks ;  the  method  of  having 
to  carry  gasoline  and  oil  from  floor  to  floor  to  fill  the 
truck  tanks ;  the  inconvenient  location  of  the  stockroom 
at  quite  a  distance  from  where  the  truck  repairs  are 
made;  the  method  of  allowing  tires  and  tubes  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  light  while  in  stock  and  the  method  of 
battery  maintenance  are  cited  here  not  in  criticism  of 
the  Stahl  company,  which  is  working  under  a  large 
handicap,  but  in  the  spirit  of  constructive  suggestions. 


These  Batteries  Are  Not  Lifted 

Batteries  are  easily  moved  from  their  cradles 

by  means  of  a  block  and  pulley,  attached  at  one 

end  to  the  battei-y  and  at  the  other  end  to  the 

spoke  of  a  nearby  truck  wheel 
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General    view    of    the    Oni.iha    hog    unloading    platform,    showing    the    wide    maneuvering    space    in    front    for    backing    up    and    the    four 
trucks  which   may   back   up  to  the   platform   at  the  same   time.      The    vehicles  in   line  are  seen  on  the  street  in  the  background  on  the  left 

Livestock  Haulage  to  Omaha  Shows  How  Fleets 
of  Trucks  May  Be  Used  Economically 

Of  259.076  Drive-ins,  216,099  Are  Handled  by  Trucks— The  Future 
Lies  in  Big  Fleets  Doing  Work  as  a  Separate  and  Distinct  Business 


LARGE  fleets  of  motor  trucks  will 
eventually  be  used  in  the  hauling  of 
livestock  to  the  various  stockyards 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  par- 
ticularly those  in  Omaha,  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Foit 
Worth,  Louisville  and  Peoria.  The 
future  development  of  the  highway 
haulage  of  livestock  by  concerns  with 
large  fleets  of  trucks  to  do  the  work  as 
a  special  business  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  study  of  the  conditions  at  Omaha, 
which,  next  to  Indianapolis,  receives 
more  livestock  driven  in  over  the  roads 
than  any  other  stockyard  in  the  United 
States.. 

During  1918  the  total  drive-ins  of 
cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  hogs  was  259,- 
076  animals.  It  is  estimated  that  of  this 
total,  216,099  were  brought  to  the  yards 
by  means  of  motor  trucks.  This  large 
total  brought  in  by  motor  truck  indicates 
that  approximately  84  per  cent  of  all  the 
livestock  driven  into  the  Omaha  yards 
is  carried  on  motor  trucks.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  livestock  re- 
ceived at  Omaha  over  the  highways 
comes  from  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
other  two-thirds  from  Nebraska.  Both 
states  are  great  corn-growing  sections 
and  for  that  reason  the  bulk  of  the 
animals  driven  in  are  hogs.  Of  tho 
259,076  total  animals  driven  in  during 
1918,  188,417  were  hogs.  Of  this  total 
approximately  90  per  cent,  or  169,575, 
were  driven  in  by  trucks.     Nebraska  also 


takes  an  important  rank  in  the  raising 
of  sheep  and  of  the  44,811  sheep  driven 
into  the  yard,  approximately  75  per  cent, 
or  .3.3,600,  were  brought  in  by  trucks. 
The  use  of  trucks  has  been  greatest  in 
the  handling  of  hogs,  next  for  sheep  and 
last  for  cattle.  During  1918,  25,848  cattle 
and   calves  were   driven   into   the   yards. 


of   which   about   50   per   cent,   or    12,924, 
were  brought  in  by  motor  trucks. 

How   Work   Developed 

The  work  developed  so  quickly  during 
1918  and  the  latter  part  of  1917  that 
the  stockyards  management  was  entirely 
unprepared  for  the  big  increase  in  drive- 
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Plan  view  o'  the  Omaha  hog 
unloading    chute,    sho\wing 

the  4',  2-foot  platform,  the 
four  swinging  gates,  the 
position  of  the  four  trucks, 
the  catch  pens,  ramps  and 
storage  pens.  The  arrows 
indicate  how  three  trucks 
dre    unloaded    at    once 
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in  receipts.  As  a  result,  there  was  much 
loss  of  truck  time  and  money  due  to 
congestion  and  delays  in  unloading,  un- 
til the  stockyards  management  evolved 
a  new  type  of  hog  unloading  platform 
at  which  2,000  hogs  can  be  unloaded 
daily. 

The  plan  of  the  new  hog  unload- 
ing platform,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
at  the  bottom  of  page  21,  permits  foui 
trucks  to  back  up  at  the  platform  ai 
once  and  for  three  of  them  to  unload  a' 
the  same  time  with  no  possibility  of  tli 
animals  unloaded  from  one  truck  In- 
coming mixed  with  those  unloaded  fron 
the  other  trucks.  Other  vehicular  con- 
gestion was  lessened  by  providing  separ- 
ate unloading  chutes  for  the  cattle  and 
calves  and  for  the  sheep  at  other  points 
of  the  stockyard  quite  distant  fi-om  the 
liog  unloading  chute.  The  details  of  the 
operation  of  the  unloading  facilities  for 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  livestock 
will  be  treated  of  more  fully  later  on  in 
this  article  so  that  the  development 
of  the  use  of  large  fleets  of  trucks  in 
the  work  may  be  treated  of  at  this  time. 

War    Congestion    Helped    Trucks 

Of  course,  war  conditions  and  the  in- 
ability to  obtain  freight  cars  for  the 
shipment  of  livestock  really  gave  the 
motor  truck  its  initial  impetus  in  the 
work.  During  the  latter  part  of  1917  and 
early  part  of  1918,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
regularity  as  to  how  many  days  it  would 
take  to  get  a  freight  car  after  the  order 
had  been  placed.  Due  to  these  delays, 
the  stock  raisers  who  wanted  to  ship 
their  animals  to  market  when  the  prices 
were  high  often  lost  considerable  money 
because  they  did  not  receive  the  freigh* 
cars  in  time  and  when  the  animals  finally 
arrived  at  market  the  price  had  dropped. 

For  the  small  stock  raiser,  the  rail- 
road method  of  shipping  animals  to  mar- 


A  side  view  of  tiie  hog  unloading  c 
of  tlie  ramps   leading   to  the  catchpens   at 
provided   writh    suitable    closed-in    ca 

this  was  later  raised  to  1500  cars  a  week 
ket  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  even 
when  he  can  get  his  freight  car  at  the 
time  ordered.  Unless  he  has  a  fuU 
freight  car  load  he  must  club  with  some 
other  farmer  in  his  neighborhood  in 
orde:f  to  obtain  a  full  freight  car  load 
before  ordering  the  car  to  be  placed  on 
the  nearest  railroad  siding.  In  some  in- 
stances the  neighboring  farmers  are  not 
quite  ready  to  ship  their  stock  to  market 
or  believe  that  the  price  will  be  higher 
a  little  later  on.  This  prevents  the  first 
shipper  from  getting  his  animals  to  mar- 
ket when  he  himself  thinks  the  price  will 
be   highest. 

Then  again,  he  has  to  haul  the  animals 


showing  a  truck  actually  unloading  and  one 
t  the  right.  Note  that  even  the  Fords  are 
abs   for   the    protection    of    the    drivers 

from  his  farm  to  the  railroad  car  before 
they  can  be  shipped,  and  in  some  in- 
stances this  haulage  costs  almost  as 
much  as  to  move  the  hogs  direct  to 
market  by  trucks  in  large  numbers,  from 
distances  up  to  25  miles. 

Car   Limit  Adds   to  Hardship 

The  ability  to  get  empty  livestock  cars 
was  made  more  difficult  by  a  ruling 
which  was  in  effect  for  almost  a  year 
and  which  limited  the  number  of  freight 
car  loads  of  hogs  which  could  be  received 
at  the  Omaha  stockyards  which  are 
really  located  in  South  Omaha.  At  one 
time  the  allotment  of  car  loads  of  hogs 
for  Omaha  was  1200  ears  a  week.    While 


II 


A  front  view  of  the  hog  unloading  chute,  showing  the  heavy  bumper  at  the  front  to  prevent  careless  drivers  from  damagir 
the  platform  In  backing  up.  Note  the  four  swinging  gates,  one  for  each  of  the  four  trucks  which  may  back  up  to  the  platfor 
at    the    same    time.      One    of    the    three    ramps    leading    from    the    platform   to  the  three   catchpens   behind   .s  seen   at  the   right  er 
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Two  views  of  the  cattle  unloading  chute  at  Omaha.     The  platform   extending  out  into  the  roadway  is  pivoted  to  the  edge  of  the  catch- 
pen  and  is  supposed  to  be  swung   up  out  of  the  way  by  the  weighted  cables  running  over  pulleys  in  the  tops  of  the  two  tower  posts. 
It   is  generally   out  of  order,   however,  so   that  the  trucks   have  to    back    up   to    it    instead    of    running    up    parallel    with    the    pens   and 
having  the  chute  dropped   down   in   back  of  the  truck   body 


this  was  later  raised  to  1500  cars  a  week 
in  February,  1919,  it  did  not  relieve  the 
situation  appreciably  because  when  that 
limit  had  been  reached  the  farmers 
could  ship  no  more  hogs  by  that  method 
until  next  week  when  the  price  might 
have  dropped  several  cents  a  pound. 
Trucks  Only  Way  Out 
Under  these  conditions  it  was  impera- 
tive that  the  stock  rai.ser  find  some  other 
method  of  getting  his  animals  to  market 
when  they  were  ready  to  be  shipped  and 
when  the  price  being  paid  at  the  stock- 
yard was  highest.  The  motor  truck  waj 
the  only  method  of  accomplishing  this 
end.  In  the  beginning,  the  farmer  with 
&  small  farm  and  who,  perhaps,  owned 
a  Ford  roadster  or  touring  car  bought 
a  light  two-wheeled  trailer  which  he 
hauled  behind  his  Ford  and  carried 
from  one  cow  to  several  calves  or  hogs. 
Other  farmers  with  more  cattle  or  hogs 
to  be  shipped  to  market  purchased  small 
%-  or  1-ton  trucks  and  drove  them  to 
the  market  themselves.  This  proved 
more  economical  than  moving  a  smaller 
number  of  animals,  but  yet  was  not  th',- 
cheapest  method  because  it  took  the 
farmer  away  from  his  farm  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  Then,  too,  he 
might  haul  animals  only  two  or  three 
times  a  week  during  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  and  on  some  occasions  he  might 
have  more  animals  to  move  on  a  par- 
ticular day  when  the  price  paid  was 
high  than  he  could  haul  himself. 

Big  Companies  Now  Forming 
The  evolution  in  the  method  of  animal 
transportation  has  been  the  formation 
of  special  concerns  which  make  a  special- 
ty of  hauling  livestock  and  do  nothing 
else.  Such  concerns  can  afford  to  buy 
larger  trucks  to  carry  more  animals 
and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  per  animal 
carried.  They  can  also  equip  their 
trucks  with  special  bodies  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  handling  of  livestock. 
Furthermore,  considerable  care  must  be 
exercised  in  hauling  livestock  to  market, 
especially  in  the  case  of  hogs,  for  if  the 
hogs  are  allowed  to  become  overheated 
they  are  liable  to  die,  with  a  large  re- 
sultant loss  to  the  raiser. 


For  instance,  the  writer  visited  the 
stockyards  early  this  spring  and  watched 
the  unloading  of  eleven  hogs  and  one 
calf  brought  from  Maynard,  Neb.,  25 
miles  from  the  yards,  in  a  2-ton  Republic 
truck  owned  by  A.  E.  Satchell.  When 
the  truck  backed  up  to  the  loading  chute 
and  the  animals  were  shoved  out,  one 
250-lb.  hog  died  while  stepping  off  the 
truck.  As  hogs  were  selling  at  17% 
cents  a  pound,  this  meant  a  loss  of  $43.75 
minus  what  the  dead  hog  would  bring 
at  the  price  paid  for  fat.  This  was  'A 
cents  a  pound,  which  netted  the  owner 
$7.50,  who  thus  lost  the  difference  be- 
tween $43.75  and  $7.50,  or  $36.25.  A 
second  350-lb.  hog  in  the  load  was  so 
overheated  that  he  could  not  walk  out 
of  the  truck  body,  and  water  had  to  be 
poured  on  his  snout  and  belly  for  over 
an  hour  before  it  could  be  moved. 

Too   Much    Speed    Causes    Losses 

The  death  of  the  one  hog  and  the  near 
death  of  the  other  was  caused  by  driv- 
ing the  trucks  at  too  high  speeds  over 
the  poor  country  roads  in  order  to  reach 
the  stockyards  before  the  close  of  the 
market  at  noon.      When  the  weather  is 


warm  the  trucks  must  run  at  fairly  slow 
speeds  in  order  not  to  shake  the  hogs 
up   so   that  they   become   overheated. 

Trucks    Mounted    on    Giant    Pneumatics 

Some  of  the  regular  lines  carrying 
livestock  into  the  Omaha  market  are 
overcoming  difficulties  of  this  nature  by 
mounting  their  trucks  on  giant  pneu- 
matic tires.  The  A.  D.  Compton  Farm, 
situated  in  Waterloo,  Neb.,  25  miles  from 
Omaha,  over  bad  roads,  owns  a  2-ton 
Diamond-T  truck  mounted  on  38  by  7 
pneumatics  in  front  and  40  by  8  pneu- 
matics in  the  rear.  The  use  of  these 
giant  pneumatic  tires  has  been  very 
satisfactory  and  loads  of  approximately 
twenty  hogs  have  been  carried  regularly 
with  practically  no  loss  due  to  over- 
heating. 

Two-thirds  of  the  livestock  hauled  to 
the  Omaha  stockyards  is  received  from 
Nebraska  farms  and  the  other  one-third 
from  across  the  Missouri  River  in  Iowa. 
The  territory  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
of  Omaha  is  a  very  rich  agricultural  one 
and  has  141  towns  within  that  radius. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
animals  hauled  from  this  territory  dur- 


Two  typical  small  trucks  used  in   hauling  livestock  to  the  Omaha  yards.     They  are 
shown   lined   up   in   fr^nt  of  the   cattle  unloading   chute.     Note  the  type  of   body  em- 
ployed and  that  the  truck  to  the  left  is  mounted  on   pneumatic  tires  all   around 
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ing  1918  simply  swamped  the  stockyards' 
facilities  for  unloading.  The  unloading 
chutes  which  had  been  sufficient  to  han- 
dle the  comparatively  small  number  of 
cattle  driven  in  prior  to  1917  were  entire- 
ly inadequate  to  meet  the  big  increase  of 
1918.  On  the  busy  days  of  the  week  as 
many  as  five  or  six  hundred  vehicles 
bring  one  or  more  loads  to  the  stockyards 
and  with  the  old  facilities  this  large 
number  of  vehicles  caused  most  serious 
congestion  and  great  loss  of  truck  time 
because  each  truck  had  to  wait  its  turn 
in  line  for  long  periods,  sometimes  as 
long  as  1  or  2  hrs. 

As  a  result,  the  stockyards  manage- 
ment had  to  devise  an  entirely  new  hog 
unloading  chute  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  number  of  truck 
drive-ins.  The  plan  evolved  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  sketch  on  the  bottom  of 
page  21.  The  plan  includes  a  4% -ft. 
runway  with  four  swinging  gates  at  the 
front.  A  truck  backs  up  to  each  of  the 
gates  and  unloads  its  animals  directly 
into  the  iVz-tt.  platform.  Three  ramps 
with  cleats  to  prevent  the  hogs  from 
slipping  are  provided,  two  in  back  of  the 
platform  and  one  at  the  end.  Each  of 
these  ramps  leads  to  a  catch  pen  in  which 
the  hogs  may  be  counted  before  they  are 
driven  down  into  the  alleys  and  into 
the  storage  pens. 

Unload  Three  Trucks  Simultaneously 

While  four  trucks  may  back  up  to  the 
loading  platform  at  once,  only  three  of 
them  may  unload  at  the  same  time  be- 
cause there  are  only  three  ramps  leading 
from  the  platform.  If  four  trucks  were 
to  attempt  to  unload  at  once,  the  ani- 
mals in  one  shipment  would  get  mixed 
with  those  of  one  of  the  other  trucks. 
As  it  is,  the  shipments  of  three  of  the 
trucks  are  prevented  from  being  mixed 
by  means  of  the  front  platform  gates 
which  are  swung  around  to  block  off  the 
platform  into  three  sections,  one  leading 
to  each  ramp,  as  shown  in  the  plan  view 
on  page  21.  This  design  of  unloading 
chute  has  a  capacity  of  2000  hogs  a  day 
or  GOO.OOO  hogs  for  a  .SOO-day  year.   This 


paratus    of    preventing    damage    to    the 

'T'prt^      T-^  T  f^      a  truck  body  and  making  it  unnecessary  for 

-*-■*--•  ^-^     ^-^  I  VJ     O  the  truck  to  back  up  to  the  platform  has 

Rpad  Them    411  been  met  by  the  plain  platform  actually 

built  by  the  provision  of  a  heavy  8  x  12- 

THOSE     PUBLISHED     AND  in-   bumper   piece    or  stringer   extending 

liTTT  r      TCi     ATJPITAK  ^°^  ^^^  '^"  width  of  the  four  unloading 

S11L,L     lU    ArrtAK  gates.     This    stringer   is    so   heavy   that 

The  Big  8  Defined April  15  ""^  Y"^^  V'"k''/'''''^1''  'If  ^'^  \l  ''^'"' 

_^   . "  n^  1  '*^^  truck   body   rather  than  the  un- 

A       Uriver May     1  loading  platform  if  he  is  careless  or  in- 

2 Tires May  15  different   in   how   he   backs   his   truck   up 

3— Gasoline June    1  '°  ^'^'^  platform. 

4— Overhauling June  15  ^"^  Congestion  Is  Prevented 

5— Depreciation Julv    1  ,  '^°  P^^^fu  ^^^'^"l^'"  congestion  at  the 

-     ^  T    i'    1  r  stockyards  the  unloadmg  chutes  for  sheep 

6 — insurance July  15  and    for    cattle    are    located    some    dis- 

7 — Interest August     1  tance    away    from     the    hog    unloading 

8— Garage August  15  '^''^''  '°  that  the  vehicles  with  the  three 

°  "  classes  of  animals  form  mto  three  lines 

'"""" """ '""""" instead   of   one   and   thereby   reduce   the 

yearly  capacity  is  about  three  times  the  waiting  time  of  the  trucks  carrying  each 

present   yearly   hog   drive-in   receipts   of  class  of  livestock. 

approximately  170,000.  The  present  un-  As  shown  in  the  illustration  at  the 
loading  facilities  are  therefore  adequate  bottom  of  this  page  and  in  the  three 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  number  of  views  on  page  23,  the  cattle  unloading 
drive-ins  for  several  years  to  come.  chute  is  of  the  drawbridge  type  in  which 
To  one  who  has  studied  the  unloading  a  plain  platform  is  pivoted  to  two  posts 
means  provided  at  other  stockyards,  that  at  the  outside  edge  of  a  large  catch  pen 
at  Omaha  might  have  been  impioved  if  and  lifted  clear  up  off  the  ground  by 
a  fourth  ramp  were  provided  in  back  of  means  of  cables  running  over  pulleys  in 
the  main  unloading  platform.  The  addi-  two  high  towers.  When  lowered  into 
tion  of  the  extra  ramp  would  permit  four  place  on  the  ground  the  chute  extends  out 
trucks  instead  of  three  to  unload  at  o'nce.  into  the  roadway,  the  idea  being  that 
However,  the  unloading  chute  as  con-  the  trucks  would  run  up  close  to  and 
structed  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  parallel  with  the  outside  edge  of  the 
mainly  because  of  the  simplicity  and  be-  catch  pen  and  then  have  the  chute  low- 
cause  of  its  large  daily  capacity.  The  ered  down  directly  in  back  of  the  truck 
plan  on  page  21  and  the  illustration  at  body  so  that  the  animals  might  walk  off 
the  bottom  of  page  22  show  the  details  and  down  a  small  ramp  into  the  catch 
of  construction  and  layout.  It  is  to  be  pen.  As  explained  previously,  this  type 
noticed  that  none  of  the  swinging  de-  of  chute  is  difficult  to  maintain  and  at 
vices  or  drawbridge  apparatus  in  use  at  the  time  the  writer  visited  the  Omaha 
some  of  the  other  stockyards  throughout  yards  it  was  out  of  order  and  remained 
the  country  are  retained.  These  were  permanently  in  place  on  the  ground 
tried  at  the  Omaha  yards  but  found  un-  The  trucks  backed  up  to  it  without  dif- 
satisfactory  because  they  were  continu-  ficulty  and  the  drivers  interrogated  said 
ally  getting  out  of  order  and  required  that  they  would  much  i-ather  back  up  to 
the  services  of  a  carpenter  to  keep  them  the  chute  while  on  the  ground  than  have 
in  repair.  The  reason  for  the  construe-  to  pull  it  down  into  place  from  its  ele- 
tion  of  such  swinging  or  drawbridge  ap-  vated  position. 


A  llne-up  of  some  of  the  trucks  hauling  cattle  t  i  tiv  omnh.i  stockyards  on  a  busy  d. 
shown  is  fitted  with  a  closed-ln  cab  to  adequately  protect  the  driver  in  all  i<inds  of  inc 
left   has   backed    up   to   the    unloading   chute   to   discharge    its   lo'ad.      The   chuteman's    house 


Note  that  every  one  of  the  trucks 
Tient  weather.  The  first  truck  to  the 
between    the    first    and    second    trucks 
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Ask  Your  Driver  These  Eight  Questions 

Men  Who  Understand  Why  the  Wheels  Go  Round  Make 
Fine  Drivers  Who  Take  Good  Care  of  Their  Trucks 


ALMOST  every  fleet  owner  will  tell 
you  that  the  driver  is  the  human 
element  which  may  make  or  mar  the 
successful  use  of  a  motor  truck. 
While  the  average  fleet  owner  under- 
stands this,  a  very  large  percentage 
of  such  fleet  owners  forget  all  about 
it  when  hiring  their  drivers.  Once 
hired,  they  are  too  often  left  to  their 
own  resources  and  come  into  contact 
with  the  superintendent  only  at  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  the  day's  work 
or  when  serious  trouble  develops  that 
necessitates  the  laying  up  of  the  truck 
for  repairs. 

Very  often  a  man  hired  as  a  driver 
does  not  make  a  success  of  himself  be- 
cause he  is  lacking  in  an  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  motor  truck  mechanism.  Very 
often  he  knows  the  traflSc  rules;  the 
speed  regulations;  how  to  steer  the 
truck  moderately  well  and  how  to  shift 
gears,  yet  he  is  unable  to  explain  to 
anyone  just  why  the  wheels  go  round. 
In  a  general  way  he  knows  the  truck 
has  an  engine,  clutch,  gearset,  rear 
axle,  steering  wheel  and  a  body  to 
carry  goods.  But  just  what  happens 
in  the  engine  on  the  four  strokes  of 
the  cycle  he  cannot  comprehend  be- 
cause no  attempt  was  made  to  school 
him  in  the  fundamentals  when  he  first 
became  a  truck  driver. 

Some  of  the  truck  makers  publish 
books  of  instruction  for  the  drivers, 
but  these  are  generally  put  under  the 
seat  cushion  in  the  cab  and  not  re- 
ferred to  from  one  month  to  the  next. 
Other  makers  try  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  truck  drivers  to  read 
books  of  instructions  by  printing  the 
instructions  on  placards  tacked  up 
somewhere  in  front  of  the  driver's 
eyes  in  the  truck  cab.  Even  this 
method  is  not  always  entirely  suc- 
cessful. 

A  new  method  which  is  gainmg  in 
popularity  because  of  the  successful 
results  obtained  is  the  actual  training 
of  a  driver  by  the  personal  contact 
method  in  a  school  conducted  by  the 
maker  or  one  of  his  branches.  This 
is  the  policy  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit. The  instruction  at  the  New 
York  Branch  of  the  Packard  company 
is  divided  into  classroom  lessons  and 
actual  road  tests  as  more  fully  out- 
lined and  illustrated  on  pages  .32  and 
33  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 
Feb.  1,  1919. 

The  eight  questions  printed  on 
this  page  must  be  answei-ed  correctly 
by  every  driver  who  attends  the  Pack- 
ard school.  They  are  given  herewith 
so  that  every  fleet  owner  in  the  Ian  1 
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THE    EIGHT    QUESTIONS 

1 — TX  lial  is  the  purpose  of  a  radiator 

and  water? 
How  does  the  water  do  its  work? 
\^  hv  is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  radiator 

full? 

2 — What  different  kinds  of  oil  are  nec- 
essary to  o;ood  lubrication  of  a 
truck? 

\^  hy  does  the  cylinder  require  a  dif- 
ferent kind  than  the  differential? 

3 — What    change    takes    place    in    the 

cylinder    when    you    advance    the 

spark  lever? 
Should    you    advance    or    retard    the 

spark  when  the  engine  is  working 

up  to  its  limit  and  why? 

4 — How  many  times  does  the  piston 
go  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder 
every  time  an  explosion  takes 
place? 

^  hat  is  the  action  of  the  gasoline  gas 
in  the  cylinder  from  the  time  one 
explosion  takes  place  until  the  next 
one  occurs? 

Why  are  the  carbureter  and  intake 
manifold  water-jacketed  and  what 
advantage  is  gained  by  such  con- 
struction? 

.5 — What     happens     to     the     cylinder 

when  the  motor  is  run  without  oil? 

Water? 
^Xhat   happens   to   the   bearings   when 

the     motor     is    run     without    oil? 

Water? 

6 — T^  hat  hapj)ens  when  you  are  coast- 
ing down  hill  and  suddenly  let  in 
the  clutch? 

7 — Why  is  it  not  good  to  put  on  the 

brakes  suddenly? 
If  you  do,  what  happens  to  the  brake 

shoes? 

8 — What  does  running  in  car  tracks 
do  to  the  tires? 
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may  have  his  drivers  answer  the  sam>,- 
questions  even  though  his  men  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  Packard  school. 

The  questions  are  of  course  very 
elementary,  but  when  answered  satis- 
factorily indicate  that  the  driver  un- 
derstands the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  internal  combustion  engine  and 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  engine  lu- 
brication and  cooling. 

In  other  words,  they  enable  him  to 
picture  to  himself  the  reason  why  the 
truck  wheels  go  round.  The  answers 
to  these  questions  indicate  that  the 
driver  can  make  a  mental  picture  of 
just  what  happens  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  truck  as  he  goes  through  the 
various  routine  motions  of  an  average 
day's  work.  While  sitting  on  his  seat 
driving  the  truck,  his  mind  can  look 
through  the  walls  of  the  engine  and 
imagine  the  pistons  moving  up  and 
down  and  just  what  occurs  during 
each  of  the  four  strokes  of  the  en- 
gine. He  can  see  the  pistons  recipro- 
cating and  the  connecting  rods  mov- 
ing up  and  down  and  see  the  crank- 
shaft with  the  flywheel  at  the  rear 
end  revolving.  When  he  understands 
these  simple  motions,  he  knows  how 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  pis- 
tons is  transformed  into  the  revolving 
motion  of  the  crankshaft  through  the 
medium  of  the  crank  arm  and  the  con- 
necting rod.  Tracing  the  power  of 
the  engine  farther  aft  through  the 
clutch,  then  the  gearset  and  finally  to 
the  rear  axle  he  has  a  very  good 
mental  picture  of  just  what  makes  the 
truck  run. 

The  questions  as  given  on  this  page 
also  bring  home  to  the  driver  the 
necessity  of  proper  lubrication  and 
proper  engine  cooling.  Without  suf- 
ficient water  the  engine  overheats, 
thereby  tending  to  neutralize  the  ef- 
fect of  the  lubricating  oil  and  results 
in  bearing  wear  and  high  gasoline  and 
oil  consumption  per  mile  run.  The 
proper  answers  to  the  questions  re- 
garding the  advancement  or  retard- 
ing of  the  spark  lever  when  the  en- 
gine is  working. up  to  its  limit  in- 
sures that  the  driver  will  get  the  most 
out  of  his  engine  and  probably  re- 
duce the  gasoline  consumption  consid- 
erably. 

The  questions,  although  simple  in 
form  and  comparatively  easy  to 
answer  when  once  explained,  are  of 
great  value  in  training  the  driver's 
mind  to  think  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  truck's  mechanism  and  how  his 
neglect  to  give  these  parts  the  proper 
care  to  which  they  are  entitled  will  re- 
sult in  a  high  operating  cost. 
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One  of  the  Big  8 

in  Truck  Operation 

4_OVERHAULING 

THE  FIVE  WAYS  TO  OVERHAUL  TRUCKS 

1  —  By  the  number  of  miles  covered 

2 — By  the  number  of  months  in  use 

3  — By  piecemeal 

4 — By  slack  business  periods 

5 — When  trouble  develops 


BROADLY  speaking,  there  are  five 
g-eneral  methods  of  motor  truck 
overhauling.  These  include  taking  in 
the  trucks  for  overhaul  after  a  certain 
number  of  miles  have  been  covered.  A 
second  method  calls  for  taking  in  the 
trucks  after  they  have  been  in  use  for 
a  certain  number  of  months.  This 
method  is  closely  allied  with  the  first  or 
mileage  method  of  overhauling,  since  the 
mileage  covered  during  any  period  is 
generally  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  months  the  truck  has  been  in  actual 
operation  during  that  period.  In  a  third 
method,  the  overhaulage  work  is  done 
piecemeal.  As  for  example,  engines  may 
be  gone  over  thoroughly  at  one  time  and 
the  trucks  put  back  to  work.  At  a  later 
date  the  rear  axles  may  be  gone  over 
in  a  thorough  manner  and  so  on  with 
other  units  of  the  truck  construction. 
Some  concerns  bring  in  their  trucks  for 
overhaul  during  the  slack  months  in 
their  business.  Sometimes  these  occur 
regularly  year  after  year,  but  in  others 
they  come  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
fifth  and  last  method  is  to  keep  the 
trucks  in  operation  until  serious  trouble 
results.  This  does  not  generally  happen 
during  the  first  year  of  the  truck's  life, 
but  if  the  vehicle  is  allowed  to  run  for 
over  1^4  to  2  years,  it  is  bound  to  occur. 
It  has  been  found  that  all  of  the  above 
methods  give  goods  results  except  the 
last,  that  of  letting  the  truck  go  until 
something  happens  to  it  before  repair- 
ing it.  •  Although  some  truck  owners  still 
advocate  this  plan,  repairs  which  would 
have  been  small  if  attended  to  when  they 
first  developed,  are  often  found  to  be- 
come so  serious  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  lay  up  the  vehicle  for  long  periods. 
In  the  meantime,  the  truck  owner  i.s 
of  course  deprived  of  his  means  of  de- 
livery unless  spare  trucks  are  main- 
tained or  outside  vehicles  hired  for  the 
work. 


There  are  no  set  rules  which  can  be 
given  in  regard  to  truck  overhaul  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  variation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  trucks  in  miscel- 
laneous lines  of  business  are  engaged. 
Some  trucks  which  perform  a  specially 
strenuous  work  must  be  overhauled  more 
often  than  the  same  make  and  size  of 
trucks  in  the  same  business  in  other 
cities  where  road  conditions  and  grades 
are  less  severe. 

Principles  Instead  of  Set  Rules 

Then  again,  the  question  of  mainten- 
ance throughout  the  year  has  a  large 
bearing  on  the  frequency  of  general 
overhaul  periods.  In  this  respect  the 
type  of  driver  employed  is  most  impor- 
tant, for  if  a  competent  operator  is  hired 
and  takes  good  care  of  his  vehicle  it  I'e- 
quires  a  fewer  number  of  overhauls  than 
is  the  case  if  the  driver  is  careless  and 
indifferent  to  the  costly  piece  of  machin- 
ery entrusted  to  his  charge. 


THE  BIG  8 

Read  Them  All 

THOSE    PUBLISHED    AND 
STILL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined April  15 

1— Driver May    1 

2— Tires May  15 

3 — Gasoline Jnne    1 

4 — Overhaulinji June  15 

5 — Depretiation July    1 

6 — Insurance July  15 

7 — Interest August    1 

8 — Garage August  15 


Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of 
trucks  in  public  or  private  garages  af- 
fects the  period  between  overhaul  in 
some  instances.  The  fleet  owner  with 
a  large  number  of  trucks  must  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  more  economical  for 
him  to  handle  his  own  repair  work  than 
to  have  it  done  in  a  public  gai'age  or  in 
a  maker's  service  station  when  he  keeps 
the  trucks  in  his  own  garage.  Of  course, 
if  he  maintains  his  vehicles  in  a  public 
garage  throughout  the  year,  he  generally 
has  the  overhaul  work  done  at  the  same 
place. 

Owners  Require  Sufficient  Equipment 

But  when  an  owner  has  once  decided 
to  house  his  own  vehicles,  he  must  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  it  is  more 
economical  for  him  to  install  sufficient 
garage  equipment  of  his  own  and  hire 
a  crew  to  operate  it  than  to  send  his 
trucks  outside  for  current  as  well  as 
periodical  repairing.  If  he  decides  to 
do  his  own  repair  work  he  must  install 
a  proper  repair  outfit  if  results  commen- 
surate with  the  cost  are  to  be  expected. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  a  truck 
owner  making  his  own  repairs  and  other 
advantages  in  having  the  work  done 
outside.  In  making  a  decision  between 
these  two  methods,  the  cost,  convenience 
and  ability  to  keep  the  trucks  in  service 
for  the  greatest  possible  time  each  year 
are  the  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.  In  the  matter  of 
cost,  the  expense  of  having  the  work 
done  outside  should  be  compared  with 
the  upkeep  of  the  owner's  shop  which 
must  include  the  cost  of  supervision  and 
overhead,  the  initial  cost  of  the  repair 
equipment  and  the  labor  charges  inci- 
dent to  its  use. 

When  the  owner  installs  his  own  re- 
pair equipment  he  is  generally  able  to 
get  his  trucks  through  the  shop  in  much 
quicker  time  than  he  can  if  they  are  sent 
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A  repairshop  with  a  concrete  floor  covered  with  wood  to  make  it  easier  and  warmer  during  the  winter  months  for  the  mechanics. 
The    interior    lighting    is   excellent,   and    the   workbench,    lathe,    drill-press   and   stands   are   arranged   so   that   the   workman   can 

use    them    most   efficiently 


to  an  outside  station.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  work  can  generally  be  begun 
on  the  truck  as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  the 
shop  instead  of  having  to  wait  for  some- 
one else's  vehicle  to  be  got  out  of 
the  way  first,  as  often  occurs  in  a  pub- 
lic service  station.  There  is  also  an 
additional  saving  in  time  when  the 
trucks  are  maintained  in  the.  owner's  ga- 
rage, since  they  do  not  have  to  be  run 
over  the  roads  to  the  maker's  service 
station  or  garage  and  then  run  back  af- 
ter the  work  has  been  completed. 

Public  vs.  Private  Garages 

It  is  sometimes  more  economical  for 
the  fleet  owner  of  three  or  four  trucks 
to  maintain  them  in  a  simple  garage  at 
his  own  place  of  business  and  to  have 
the  repair  work  done  outside.  Such  a 
course  relieves  the  owner  of  the  worry 
and  supervision  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  a  repair  department  in  an  effi- 
cient manner.  When  such  a  course  is 
followed,  the  truck  owner  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  paying  for  service  as 
well  as  for  the  actual  repair  work.  This 
service  charge  will,  of  course,  include  the 
actual  cost  of  labor  and  material  and  an 
overhead  or  profit  charge  to  which  every 
concern  is  entitled. 

Overhauling   Secret  of  Truck   Success 

Generally      speaking,      however,      the 
larger  the  fleet,  the  more  economical  it 
is  for  the  owner  to  handle  his  own  re- 
pair work.     When   repair   equipment    is 
installed   by   the   truck   owner,   sufficient 
provision  should  be  made  for  expansion 
of   the   company's   business.      If   this    is 
done  and  sufficient  equipment  is  installed 
'   to  more   than   take  care   of  the  current 
I  truck  needs,  the  surplus  work  ability  of 
the  shop  can  be  utilized  by  taking  in  re- 
pair work  on  other  trucks  operated  from 
,  the  same  neighborhood.     This  has  been 
:  successfully    done    by    many    owners    of 
i  large  fleets,  notably  the  Robert  Gair  Co., 
j  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  told  in   The  Com- 
[  MERci.\L  Vehicle  for  May  15,  1919. 
'       While  overhauling  is  not  the  first  item 


but  rather  the  fourth  in  the  Big  8  in 
Truck  Operation  so  far  as  yearly  money 
outlay  is  concerned,  as  told  originally  in 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  April  1.5, 
1919,  proper  repairing  is  in  reality  the 
secret  of  successful  truck  use.  No  mat- 
ter whether  the  preceding  items  of 
driver,  tires  and  gasoline  of  the  Big 
8  are  excessively  high  in  cost  or  ex- 
tremely low,  the  truck  can  still  be  op- 
erated, whereas  if  the  repair  work  is 
not  done  properly,  the  vehicle  must  be 
laid  up,  during  which  time  it  produces 
no  income  whatever. 

Eternal  vigilance  should  be  the  watch- 
word in  all  motor  truck  repair  work, 
for  only  by  eternal  vigilance  can  small 


repairs  be  remedied  while  they  are  still 
small  and  before  they  develop  into  major 
repairs  perhaps  costing  several  hundred 
dollars. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  proper  overhauling,  take 
for  instance  the  case  of  the  seventeen 
electrics  owned  by  th?  Gorham  Co.,  sil- 
versmiths of  New  York  City.  The  first 
two  of  that  company's  trucks  were  pur- 
chased in  1898,  or  21  years  ago.  Those 
two  trucks,  together  with  five  others  of 
the  same  kind  purchased  in  1898  and 
ten  others  bought  between  1899  and 
1906,  are  still  in  operation  and  giving 
better  service  than  when  they  were  new. 
Practically  every  one  of  the  trucks  ex- 
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The  reverse  side  of  the  driver's  route  card,  shown  at  the  right,  and  one  of  the  two 
forms  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks, 
is  a  good  form  for  keeping  close  track  of  the  truck  repairs  or  adjustments  required 
daily.  The  headings  and  items  listed  under  each  help  to  prevent  overlooking  any 
minor  repair  work 
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An   example  of  a  poor  shop   layout 
The   lighting   is   also   very    poor   anc 


vhich  there   is  no  orderly  arrangement  of  bins  for  parts  or  for  the  n 
sorts   of  junk    is   thrown  under   the    makeshift   workbench,   where 
the   repairmen 


ecessar 
gets 


ir  tools, 
way   of 


cept  those  purchased  in  1906  have  been 
rebuilt.  In  several  the  only  original 
parts  remaining  are  the  wheels  and  the 
field  blocks  of  the  motors.  Frames, 
driving  gears,  motor  armatures  and  field 
coils,  and  axles  have   all   been   replaced. 

Some    21-Year-Old    Electrics 

This  repair  work  is,  of  course,  an 
unusual  example  and  is  cited  here  mere- 
ly to  show  that  trucks  can  be  run  in- 
definitely provided  they  are  properly 
overhauled  and  worn  parts  replaced  by 
new  ones  as  found  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gorham  Co.,  it  was 
really  forced  to  make  its  own  repairs 
because  the  manufacturer  of  the  first  of 
its  trucks  went  out  of  business  shortly 
after  they  were  put  into  operation  and 
the  Gorham  Co.  could  not  get  the  neces- 
sary spares.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
either  to  scrap  the  trucks  or  make  the 
parts  itself  and  the  company  chose  the 
latter  course.  As  a  further  example  of 
the  great  number  of  repairs  and  even 
changes  which  were  made,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  original  chloride  bat- 
teries by  those  of  the  modern  lead-paste 
design  with  a  consequent  increase  of 
ampere  hour  capacity  from  112  to  140  in 
order  to  permit  of  a  greater  daily  mile 
age. 

Two   Motors   Replace   One 

When  the  trucks  were  first  bought 
they  had  only  one  motor  apiece  and  these 
overheated  so  that  two  motors  had  to 
be  fitted.  This  necessitated  changes  in 
the  driving  construction  with  two  driv- 
ing gears  instead  of  one.  These  driv- 
ing gears  were  originally  made  in  one 
piece,  the  gear  proper  being  cast  integ- 
rally with  the  hub  and  the  spoke.  If  a 
spoke  cracked,  the  gear  itself  with  its 
costly  machine  work  was  useless.  When 
the  change  was  made,  the  gear  was  cut 
on  a  separate  ring  which  could  be 
slipped  over  a  hub  and  spoke  unit.     This 


simple  change  saved  considerable  repair 
work  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
repair  cost. 

Then  again,  take  the  case  of  the  fam- 
ous old  Mary  Ann,  a  3-ton  electric  made 
by  The  Motor  Vehicle  Equipment  Co., 
Flatbush,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  op- 
erated for  14  consecutive  years  from 
1901  to  1915  by  the  Central  Brewing 
Co.,  New  York  City.  Like  the  electrics 
of  the  Gorham  Co.'s  fleet,  the  Mary  Ann 
underwent  many  changes  during  its  15- 
year  life.  Chloride  batteries  were  re- 
placed by  those  of  the  modem  type  and 
other  parts  were  improved  upon  from 
time  to  time.  When  finally  taken  out  of 
service,  the  truck  had  its  original  frame 
and  motor,  the  latter  being  in  as  good 
shai)e  as  when  the  vehicle  was  bought. 

The  truck  was  christened  the  Mary 
Ann  by  its  driver  who  cherished  it  as 
one  of  his  best  friends  during  the  many 
years  of  its  service.  It  was  also  the 
pride  to  the  Central  Brewing  company 
and  on  every  occasion  it  was  pointed  to 
as  an  example  of  what  excellent  service 
a  motor  truck  can  give,  provided  it  is 
aff'orded  the  proper  care  and  attention, 
and  given  repairs  when  needed. 

Basis  of  Truck   Life 

From  these  two  examples,  it  would 
seem  that  the  life  of  a  motor  truck  is 
dependent  only  upon  the  repair  work 
done  upon  it.  There  is  no  doubt  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  repair  work  on  an  old 
truck  will  more  than  offset  its  value, 
provided  the  development  in  truck  de- 
sign and  construction  has  progressed  to 
such  a  point  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
buy  a  new  truck  with  greater  work  abil- 
ity than  to  keep  the  old  truck,  even  in 
its  best  state  of  repair.  Then  again, 
gasoline  trucks  generally  cost  more  to 
maintain  than  electrics  on  account  of 
their  greater  speeds  and  greater  mile- 
ages covered  daily,  with  the  consequent 


greater    vibration    which    causes    break- 
ages and  rapid  wear. 

Daily   Inspection  Necessary 

Because  of  the  fact  that  no  set  rules 
can  be  made  to  govern  the  overhauling 
of  trucks  on  account  of  the  almost  limit- 
less variation  of  the  work  which  trucks 
perform,  each  truck  owner  should  study 
his  own  installation  as  a  separate  unit 
and  determine  his  own  methods  of  re- 
pair. However,  there  seems  to  be  one 
basic  principle  which  applies  to  either 
gasoline  or  electric  truck  maintenance, 
and  that  is  the  desirability  of  a  daily  or 
nightly  inspection  of  each  truck  after 
its  work  for  that  day  has  been  com- 
pleted. In  this  work,  the  reverse  side  of 
the  driver's  daily  route  card  which  forms 
a  part  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for  Mo- 
tor Trucks  is  a  great  aid  to  the  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  truck  fleet.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  27  the 
reverse  side  of  the  card  is  given  over  to 
a  driver's  mechanical  report  and  is  di- 
vided up  with  headings  for  the  Motor, 
Transmission,  Brakes,  Steering  Gear, 
Miscellaneous  and  Tires.  Under  each 
head  are  set  down  the  names  of  various 
pai-ts  which  may  need  repair  from  time 
to  time. 

As  the  driver  turns  in  his  truck  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  work,  he  simply  indi- 
cates what  particular  part  has  given 
him  trouble.  The  card,  which  is  provid- 
ed with  a  punched  hole  at  the  top,  may 
be  attached  to  the  truck  itself  by  means 
of  a  string  so  that  the  repairman  may 
have  the  card  indicating  what  repair 
work  is  to  be  done  on  any  particular 
truck  always  on  that  truck  while  he  is 
performing  the  work.  A  line  is  also 
provided  at  the  extreme  bottom  of  the 
card  for  the  signature  of  the  mechanic 
doing  the  repair  work,  so  that  he  may 
be  identified  provided  the  part  which  he 
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claimed  to  fix  gives  trouble  on  the  subse- 
quent day. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  each  truck 
installation  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, in  so  far  as  the  methods  of  re- 
pair are  concerned,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  operating  conditions, 
separate  examples  of  the  methods  of  re- 
pair will  be  given  herewith. 

Taking  one  or  more  instances  of  the 
methods  of  overhaul  followed  by  depart- 
ment stores  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
trucks,  the  Eleto  Co.,  which  makes  all  th'^ 
package  deliveries  outside  of  Manhattan 
Borough  for  Lord  &  Taylor  and  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  has  found  that  contin- 
ual tinkering  with  trucks  is  very  expen 
sive.  While  minor  repairs  and  adjust- 
ments are  made  each  night,  every  one 
of  the  trucks  is  taken  in  the  shop  once 
in  every  12  months  and  stripped  down 
to  the  chassis.  Every  portion  is  taken 
apart,  examined  carefully  and  put  in 
first-class  shape.  It  is  in  effect  a  practi- 
cal rebuilding  of  the  vehicle  with  an  an- 
nual repainting  of  the  truck  body.  This 
rebuilding  period  takes  about  30  days. 

A  Twice-a-Year   Inspection 

While  a  lay-off  of  such  duration  ties 
up  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  the  Eleto 
Co.  has  found  that  in  the  end  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  many  1-  and  2-day  lay-offs 
during  the  year.  Such  small  periods  are 
not  long  enough  to  give  each  vehicle  a 
thorough  overhauling,  with  the  result 
that  while  the  part  or  group  of  parts 
examined  may  stay  in  first-class  condi- 
tion for  a  year  or  more,  some  other 
group  is  always  in  need  of  repair 
.shortly  afterward.  When  the  second 
group  of  parts  has  to  be  gone  over,  the 
truck  has  to  be  laid  up  again.  If  one 
could  tell  exactly  when  this  woi-k  had  to 
be  done,  preparations  could  be  made  for 
the  internment  of  the  vehicles.  But 
these  enforced  lay-off  neriods  always 
r,,mo  when  least  expected,  thus  causing 


much  confusion,  a  necessary  re-arrange- 
ment of  schedules  and  delivery  routes, 
and  consequently  much  loss  of  time. 

Take  the  case  of  the  gasoline  and  elec- 
tric delivery  trucks  operated  by  the  de- 
partment store  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.  Each  Bamberger  ve- 
hicle is  washed  and  thoroughly  inspected 
every  night.  Minor  repairs  are  made  by 
the  night  gang  of  repairmen.  Each 
truck  is  completely  overhauled  every  6 
months,  between  .January  1  and  April  1, 
or  between  August  1  and  November  1, 
the  slackest  business  seasons  of  the  yea'\ 

The  Bamberger  company  has  found 
that  it  is  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
to  overhaul  trucks  thoroughly  than  to 
operate  them  until  some  mechanical  dif- 
ficulty presents  itself  which  necessitates 
long  lay-up  periods.  The  average  over- 
haul period  for  each  of  the  three  classes 
of  vehicles  operated  by  the  Bamberger 
company  are  as  follows:  Fords  and  elec- 
trics, 1  week  each,  and  Autocars,  2 
weeks.  These  times  include  body  re- 
pair and  painting  if  such  are  necessary. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  have  reduced  the  average  cost 
of  handling  paints  from  $1.42  per  ton 
delivered,  to  70  cent.s,  found  that  proper 
overhaul  and  current  repairs  were  the 
principal  items  which  made  such  a  great 
saving  possible.  Each  vehicle  is  exam- 
ined thoroughly  every  night  before  it 
enters  the  company's  garage.  All  minor 
misadjustments  which  are  discovered 
are  corrected  before  the  truck  is  allowed 
to  depart  on  the  following  morning. 

Semi-Monthly    Driver's   Inspection 

In  addition  to  this  daily  inspection, 
the  driver  of  each  truck  must  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  his  vehicle  twice 
a  month  and  submit  a  written  report 
of  his  findings  to  the  traffic  manager  of 
the  company.  These  reports  are  made 
on  printed  forms  supplied  by  the  Lucas 
company.      The    forms    have    two    main 


heads,  as  follows:  Motor  Power  and 
General. 

Under  the  head  of  Motor  Power  are 
items  for  each  part  of  the  powerplant, 
with  blank  lines  after  each  on  which  the 
condition  of  that  particular  part  is  writ- 
ten down  by  the  driver.  In  some  cases 
the  items  have  printed  questions  after 
them  to  eliminate  any  evasion  on  the 
part  of  the  driver.  For  instance,  after 
the  item,  Radiator,  there  appears  two 
questions,  "Any  Leakage?"  and  "When 
Last  Cleaned  Out?"  These  questions 
must  be  answered  directly.  Similarly, 
other  questions  are  printed  after  the 
items  Valves,  Crankcase,  Magneto,  Gear- 
box,   etc. 

Under  the  head.  General,  appear  items 
on  the  foot  and  hand  brakes, .axles,  driv- 
ing chains  and  sprockets,  wheels,  tires, 
springs,  and  the  body.  The  use  of  a 
form  of  such  nature,  leaving  nothing  to 
the  discretion  of  the  driver  in  making 
the  inspection,  insures  the  traffic  man- 
ager of  getting  a  comprehensive  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  vehicle  without 
making  him  go  over  it  personally. 

Drivers  vs.  Mechanics 

And  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  driver  should  be  allowed  to  make  any 
repairs  or  whether  special  mechanics 
should  be  responsible  for  the  ability  of 
the  trucks  to  operate  when  called  upon. 
The  Central  Brewing  Co.,  New  York 
City,  has  found  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
attempt  to  promote  drivers  from  the 
ranks  to  become  repairmen.  It  further 
found  that  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred  the  best  truck  driver  is  a  failure 
as, a  mechanic,  or  as  the  head  of  a  re- 
pair department,  because  he  does  not 
possess  the  technical  knowledge  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  a 
piece  of  machinery  such  as  a  motor 
truck.  For  this  reason,  none  of  the 
drivers  of  that  company's  fleet  of  trucks 
are    allowed   to   repair   or   make   adjust- 


At  the  left    a  neat  method  of  cleaning  truck  parts  by  means  of   kerosene   forced   out  through   a   hose   by   pressure.     The   portable 
At  tne  leit.  a  neat  metnoa  or  cied        u  .     „         ,h.  .r,,r.i<«  to  the  cleanina  station.     The  view  at  the  right  shows  a  typical 

crane   is  employed  to  readily   move   heavy  parts  from  the  trucks  to  the  cleaning  siai  ^,,,i,.H    on    hand    and    each    oart    is 

stockroom    for    forty-seven    S-ton    trucks    of    one    make.      Over    $12,000    of    spare    parts    are    carried    on    hand    and    each    part    ,s 

indexed    on    a    card    system 
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Two   good   examples   of  well-lighted   workbenches    ir 
shaped    stand    for    removing    heavy    parts    such    as 


motor  trucl<   garages.     In    the    view   at   the    left,    note    the    portable    inverted-V- 
engines.     The    bench    layout    is    shown    clearly.       Notice     the     carbureter     testing 
device     at    the     right 


ments  on  their  trucks  except  in  cases  of 
necessity  when  something  goes  wrong  on 
the  route. 

Each  truck  of  the  fleet  is  inspected  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  the  garage  on  its 
last  trip  for  the  day.  On  the  forty  elec- 
tric trucks  maintained,  this  work  is  per- 
formed by  two  men  at  night  and  two  in 
the  day.  Four  mechanics  and  three  help- 
ers are  employed  for  the  sixteen  gaso- 
line trucks,  three  mechanics  and  two 
helpers  working  in  the  day  and  one  me- 
chanic and  one  helper  at  night.  This 
force  also  handles  the  annual  overhaul- 
ing of  both  classes  of  vehicles. 


The  International  Oxygen  Co.,  Wa- 
verley,  Newark,  N.  J.,  uses  two  5-ton 
Pierce- Arrows  for  the  delivery  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  in  casks  within  the 
Metropolitan  area  of  New  York  City. 
One  of  the  trucks  is  5  years  old  and  the 
other  4  years  old.  Both  are  thoroughly 
overhauled  at  the  service  station  of  the 
Pierce-Arrow  company  in  Newark  every 
20,000  miles,  which  is  covered  approxi- 
mately every  18  months.  The  minor  re- 
pairs are  made  by  the  drivers,  who  are 
held  responsible  for  all  repairs  except 
breakages  of  parts.  Each  driver  is  paid 
$25   a   week,  with   time   and   a   half   for 


Typif.-il     equipment     in     a 
tools:   A,  a   worl<bench   in  otherwise  waste 
bench;   C,  a  welding   outfit   on   wheels;   D. 
rigging  for  lifting  the  engine  out  of  a  chas 
hold  the  eng 


truck  service  station,  showing  the  following  time-s.iving 
pace  between  columns;  B,  a  portable  tool 
n  engine  and  gearset  stand;  E,  a  special 
s  with  a  portable  crane,  and  F,  a  stand  to 
le  crankcase 


over-time,  and  is  made  to  feel  as  if  the 
truck  was  his  own  property.  With  this 
feeling  instilled  in  the  drivers,  they 
take  much  greater  care  of  their  vehicles. 
Taking  another  example  of  a  truck 
owner  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  Jacob 
Haussling  Mineral  Water  Co.,  operates 
a  fleet  of  five  2-ton  Autocars  and  com- 
pletely overhauls  each  truck  once  a  year 
in  its  own  shop.  This  work  is  done 
during  the  slack  winter  season  and  in- 
cludes a  complete  take-down  and  thor- 
ough inspection.  Prom  3  days  to  a  week 
is  taken  for  the  work  if  no  body  paint- 
ing is  required.  If  the  latter  is  neces- 
sary, the  vehicle  is  in  the  shop  for  about 
2  weeks. 

Overhauling  Coal  Trucks 

In  the  coal  business,  the  Burns  Bros. 
Co.,  which  operates  a  large-sized  fleet  of 
heavy  capacity  trucks  for  coal  delivery, 
has  cut  down  the  time  of  overhaul  per- 
iods by  making  the  engines  of  the  dif- 
ferent makes  of  trucks  the  same  capac- 
ity interchangeable  with  each  other.  For 
instance,  the  motor  of  any  3-ton  truck 
can  be  transferred  to  any  other  3-ton- 
ner;  that  of  a  10-tonner  to  any  other  of 
the  same  capacity  and  similarly  with  tho 
other  5-  and  6-ton  trucks  maintained.  It 
makes  no  diffei-ence  whether  the  motors 
are  of  the  same  make  or  not,  since  it  is 
(inly  the  mounting  which  has  been  stan- 
dardized. If  one  3-ton  truck  is  in  the 
shop  undergoing  repairs  to  its  gearbox, 
hut  with  a  good  motor,  the  latter  may 
lie  taken  out  in  a  few  minutes'  time  and 
lilaeed  in  another  3-tonner  whose  motor 
IS  giving  trouble  and  which  without  this 
(luick  changeability  might  be  laid  up  for 
2  or  3  days. 

The  same  scheme  has  been  followed 
with  carbureters,  magnetos,  pipe  fittings, 
steering  gears  and   steering  posts.     By 

{Coyitimied  on  page  44) 
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Federal  Combination  Truck  Body  Designed  for 
Express  and  Dump  Body  Work 

Is  Easily  Removed  from  the  Chassis  and  Also  Equipped  with 
a  Hydraulic  Hoist  and  a  Spring  Drawbar  for  Tractor  Use 


THE  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  De- 
troit, has  designed  a  combination 
body  that  renders  the  truck  useful  for 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  work. 
This  body  was  recently  delivered  to  an 
owner  at  McCloud,  Cal.,  who  wanted  it 
designed  for  special  work  on  his  large 
estate.  This  work  included  express  and 
dump  body  work,  as  well  as  the  haulage 
of  large  and  cumbersome  commodities, 
such  as  logs,  etc. 

The  express  or  delivery  body  is 
equipped  with  a  drop  tail  gate,  is  zinc- 
plated,  steel  lined  and  constructed  to  be 
leak  proof.  It  is  readily  adaptable  for 
loose  materials  such  as  sand,  gravel,  etc., 
or  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  merchan- 
dise. 

The  body  is  so  constructed  that  during 
a  demonstration  given  recently,  it  was 
removed  from  the  chassis  and  rolled 
upon  a  specially  built  receiving  stand  in 
less  than  4  min.  The  frame  of  the  truck 
is  equipped  with  rollers  so  that  the  body 
can  easily  be  slid  off  the  truck  chassis 
onto  the  receiving  stand  by  two  men. 

When  the  body  has  been  removed  from 
the  truck  chassis  the  specially  con- 
structed flat  bed  can  be  used  to  haul  logs 
or  other  large  and  cumbersome  articles 
that  it  would  otherwise  not  be  possible 
to  handle. 

A  feature  of  this  body  is  that  the 
under  portion  is  equipped  with  rollers 
and  skid  sockets  on  both  sides  and  rear. 
These  are  placed  there  so  as  to  permit 
the  handling  of  heavy  materials  which 
are  rolled  or  skidded  over  these  rollers 
to  the  loader  position  on  the  truck.  Heavy 
materials,  such  as  log.s,  are  automatically 
lifted  or  drawn  into  place  on  the  truck 
by  its  own  power  through  the  use  of  tin- 
hoist  cables  operating  from  the  engine. 

This  body  can  also  be  used  for  road 
work,  being  equipped  with  a  special  hy 
draulic  hoist  which  raises  the  body  to  an 
elevated  dump  body  position  permitting 


loose  materials  used  for  road  work  to  be 
easily  slid  out  of  the  dump  body  and 
spread. 

The  double-acting  tail  gate  which  con- 
sists of  a  drop  tail  piece  into  which  has 
been  built  another  gate  that  is  used 
for  spreading  when  the  body  is  elevated 
for  dumping  purposes,  is  another  feature. 
The  latter  gate  is  operated  from  the 
driver's   seat    by    means    of   a    line    run- 


ning on  the  outside  of  the  flared  part 
of  the  body  at  the  top  and  working  on 
pulleys  at  both  ends. 

The  new  Federal  body  is  likewise 
equipped  with  a  specially  designed  spring 
drawbar  for  tractor  use.  This  eliminates 
the  undue  shock  and  stress  upon  the 
truck  when  used  with  a  trailer.  This 
attachment  is  mounted  under  the  rear 
frame    member. 


Drop  tail  gate  on   new  Federal   body 


Federal   body   used   for  dump! 


ith  aid  of   a   hydraulic   hoist 
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Ship-by-Truck  Caravans  Help  the  Truck  Owner 
to  Sell  His  Service  to  the  Shipper 

Twenty  Trucks  Carry  30  Tons  of  Goods  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Shippers 
to  Merchants  in  Macon,  72  Miles  Away,  at  Less  Than  Freight  Rates 


FOLLOWING  closely  on  the  heels  of 
the  successful  Ship-by-Truck  demon- 
stration sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Macon,  Ga.,  the  Atlanta 
Automobile  Assn.  has  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  goods  can  be  transported 
between  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Rome,  Ga.,  a 
distance  of  72  miles,  with  greater  dis- 
patch and  at  less  cost  than  is  made  pos- 
sible by  railroad  transportation.  This 
latest  Ship-by-Truck  demonstration  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Atlantu 
Journal,  a  daily  newspaper. 

On  the  morning  of  May  20,  twenty  mo- 
tor trucks  of  many  makes  and  various 
.sizes  gathered  in  the  heart  of  Atlanta 
and,  despite  a  heavy  and  continuous 
downpour  of  rain,  started  on  their  way 
to  Rome.  Metal  beds,  Coca-Cola,  cotton, 
excelsior,  cement,  tinware,  and  even  an 
electric  coupe  were  among  the  many 
items  of  merchandise  loaded  on  the  trucks 
by  Atlanta  manufacturers  and  dealers 
for  delivery  in  Rome.  A  total  of  30  tons 
of  merchandise  was  transported  on  the 
run. 

Train  Divided  Into  Two  Parts 

The  Athinta  Journal  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  representative  Atlanta  business 
men  as  observers,  and  these  observers 
examined  carefully  the  amount  of  fuel 
carried  by  each  truck  and  sealed  the  gas 


tanks.  An  official  observer  rode  with 
each  truck. 

The  train  was  divided  into  express  and 
freight  detachments,  the  lighter  trucks 
riding  on  pneumatic  tires  composing  the 
express  detachment  and  the  heavier 
trucks  riding  on  solid  tires  composing  the 
freight  detachment.  The  pace  was  set 
at  15  miles  per  hour  by  the  official  pace- 
maker, a  passenger  car  driven  by  the 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

At  Cartersville,  27  miles  from  Atlanta, 
a  stop  was  made  for  lunch,  and  the  en- 
tire town  turned  out  to  see  the  truck  cav- 
alcade. Between  Cartersville  and  Rome, 
the  roads  proved  to  be  in  much  better 
shape  than  was  expected  and  splendid 
time  was  made  throughout  that  portion 
of  the  trip,  all  of  the  pneumatic-tired 
trucks  and  a  few  of  the  solid-tired  truck? 
remaining  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  pacemaker. 

All  of  Rome  met  the  truck  train  as 
soon  as  it  had  passed  the  county  line. 
Every  passenger  car  and  truck  in  the 
city  joined  in  the  parade,  and  the  drivers 
of  the  truck  train  were  given  a  tremen- 
dous ovation.  The  reception  committee 
was  headed  by  Mayor  Vandiver,  who  offi- 
cially welcomed  the  truck  train  to  Rome, 
and  handed  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the 
visiting  delegation.  Immediately  after 
arrival  in  the  city  the  merchandise  trans- 


The  line-up  of  some  of  the  twenty   trucks  which  formed   the   Ship-by-Truck   caravai 

that    delivered   30   tons   of   miscellaneous   goods   from    Atlanta,    Ga.,    shippers    to    mer 

Chants  In  Macon,  Ga.,  72  miles  distant.     Some  of  the  trucks  carried  mattress  materia 

and    others    tinware,    Coca-Cola,    cement    and    beds 


ported  from  Atlanta  was  distributed  to 
the  various  merchants  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 

A  dinner,  at  which  Mayor  Vandiver 
presided,  was  tendered  to  the  Atlanta 
delegation  by  the  Rome  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  mayor  in  well-chosen 
words  predicted  the  establishment  in  the 
near  future  of  a  permanent  truck  ser- 
vice between  Atlanta  and  Rome. 

Return  Loads  Carried 

The  following  morning,  May  21,  the 
trucks  were  reloaded  with  merchandise 
by  Rome  merchants  and  sent  on  their 
way  to  Atlanta.  The  return  trip  was 
without  incident,  except  for  the  continu- 
ous ovation  accorded  the  drivers  in  every 
town  en  route.  All  deliveries  were  made 
in  Atlanta  before  4  p.  m.  of  the  same 
day. 

Imagination  is  necessary  to  properly 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  run  to 
Atlanta  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  the  average 
time  of  a  freight  shipment  between  At- 
lanta and  Rome,  in  either  direction,  is  1 
week.  The  average  time  of  an  express 
shipment  is  72  hours.  These  figures  were 
volunteered  by  the  merchants  of  the  two 
cities,  who  have  for  some  time  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  service  they  have  been 
given.  The  merchandise  transported 
amounted  in  weight  to  30  tons. 

Trucks  Do  Work  Cheaply 

The  entire  cost  of  the  truck  trip,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  was  $103.99.  The  same  mer- 
cliandise,  if  transported  by  freight,  would 
have  cost  $214.55,  and  if  transported  by  ' 
express,  $598.40.  And  this  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  cartage  charges  at 
both  ends,  which  are  a  considerable  item 
when  the  goods  are  shipped  by  express 
and  freight.  And  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  goods  require 
heavy  and  careful  packing  when  shipped 
liy  freight  or  express,  whereas  this  heavy 
and  careful  packing  is  eliminated  by  mo- 
tor truck  shipment,  as  the  goods  are  han- 
dled twice  only,  once  at  the  shipper's 
front  door  and  once  at  the  consignee's 
front  door. 

An   Example 

A  concrete  example  may  better  show 
the  point.  A  Mack  2-ton  truck  entered 
in  the  demonstration  was  loaded  with 
'2V2  tons  of  metal  beds  by  the  F^ulton 
Metal  Bed  Co.  of  Atlanta  and  delivered 
its  load  to  the  Scroggins  Furniture  Co. 
of  Rome  in  514  hours.  The  total  cost, 
including  driver,  gas  and  oil  was  $5.10, 
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as  compared  with  a  freight  cost  of  $15, 
and  an  expre.ss  cost  of  $41.60.  These 
figures  were  supplied  by  the  manager  of 
the  Kulton  Metal  Bed  Co.,  who  rode  on 
the  Mack  tiuck  throughout  the  trip  to 
Kome  and  return.  On  the  return  I'-ip  to 
.\tlanta,  the  Mack  2-ton  truck  was  loaded 
with  2V2  tons  of  flour  by  the  McWilliams 
Feed  &  Grocery  Co.  of  Rome  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  of 
Atlanta  in  5*i  hours. 

Georgia  F'avors  Good  Roads 

Surely  no  more  concrete  or  forcible 
example  is  needed  to  doom  the  mule  team 
of  northern  Georgia.  Already  70  per 
cent  of  the  counties  in  Georgia  have  voted 
bonds  for  good  roads,  and  the  reniaininir 
.SO  per  cent  are  rapidly  falling  into  line. 
From  present  indications,  it  is  expected 
that  Aug.  1  will  see  every  county  in 
Georgia  financially  in  the  movement  and 
the  year  1920  will  see  Georgia  well  up  in 
the  list  of  states  that  see  directly  ahead 
the  transformation  that  will  make  every 
merchant's  front  door  his  shipping  plat 
form. 


A  2-ton  Mack  which  carr 
a  Macon  retailer.  The  tr 
pared  with  72  hours,  the  a 


ad  of   metal   beds  from   an   Atlanta  distributor 

to 

s   made    in    about   6   hours,   with   stops,   as   co 

Tr- 

s for  an  express  shipment  between  the  two  ctt 

ies 

Installation  Service  for  the  Fleet  Owner 


So  many  manufacturers,  retailers,  mu- 
nicipalities and  other  concerns  doing 
miscellaneous  businesses  have  been 
forced  to  buy  motor  trucks  in  order  to 
solve  their  transportation  problems,  that 
there  has  been  created  a  new  field  for 
the  consulting  engineer  who  specializes 
particularly  on  the  problems  of  the  motor 
truck  fleet  owner.  The  work  which  such 
a  consulting  engineer  can  do  for  the  large 
fleet  owner  is  entirely  different  from  that 
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service  given  to  the  truck  manufacturer 
and  including  expert  advice  on  the  design 
and  construction  of  trucks  or  the  layout 
of  factories. 

Such  a  consulting  engineer  can  first  of 
all  be  of  service  to  the  prospective  truck 
owner  by  studying  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trucks  will  have  to  be  operated 
and  then  selecting  the  type  and  size  of 
trucks  best  suited  to  the  work.  Other 
work  which  can  be  carried  along  at  the 
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Truck  Owners  Sliould  Help  Get  Good  Roads 


Because  the  iacl<  of  good  roads  is  the  only  thing  which  will  rs 
opment  and  prevent  a  reduction  m  truck  operating  costs.  1 
owners  should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  get  new  anc 
As  the  above  two  posters  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
Highway    Industries   Assn.   indicate,   now    is   the   time   to 


ard  future  truck  devel- 
jmmercial  vehicle  fl3et 
better  highways  built, 
in  conjunction  with  the 
tart   the   good   work 


same  time  or  after  the  trucks  have  been 
delivered  includes  their  method  of  opera- 
tion, loading  and  unloading,  routing,  the 
type  of  body  best  suited  for  the  work 
and  the  use  of  any  auxiliary  equipment 
to  further  increase  the  truck  efficiency. 

Such  work  is  most  important  for  the 
successful  fleet  owner  and  becomes  of 
greater  and  greater  moment  as  the  size 
of  the  fleet  is  increased.  The  services  of 
a  specialist  in  truck  transportation  may 
be  of  great  value  to  a  concern,  even 
though  its  trucks  are  already  under  the 
supervision  of  a  man  also  trained  to  the 
work.  In  most  cases  the  latter  is  foi'ced 
to  give  most  of  his  time  to  the  details  of 
the  work  and  this  does  not  permit  him  t(> 
obtain  the  wide  knowledge  of  how  others 
operate  trucks  unless  he  should  read 
such  a  fleet  owner's  paper  as  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  On  the  other  hand, 
the  truck  specialist  who  make?  a  busi- 
ness of  such  service  to  the  fleet  owner  is 
more  liable  to  have  a  much  wider  range 
of  experience  and  be  able  to  point  out 
economies  from  the  outside  which  the 
man  on  the  inside  may  pass  over  from 
his  very  close  association  with  the  work. 

When  the  average  business  concern 
goes  into  the  market  for  motor  trucks,  it 
generally  calls  in  the  salesmen  of  two  or 
three  companies  whose  trucks  they  have 
heard  something  about.  These  salesmen 
present  their  conflicting  claims,  each 
maintaining  that  the  truck  he  is  selling 
is  the  best  on  the  market.  This  has  a 
re<-ult  of  befuddling  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  unabie 
to  make  an  intelligent  selection  either  as 
to  the  make  of  truck  or  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  can  be  operated  most  effi- 
ciently. 

This  was  exactly  what  hanpened  when 
the  Denartment  of  Public  Works  of  tVie 
City  of  Ynnkers,  N.  Y.,  decided  to  pur- 
{Confinned  on  page  35) 
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The  Clark  Three-Wheeled  Tractor  Has  Many  Uses 

Is  Replacing  Hand  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows  and  Horse-Drawn 
Equipment  in    Factories,    Foundries,    Warehouses,    Etc. 


THE  Clark  Tructractor,  made  by  the 
Clark  Tructractor  Co.,  Chicago,  is  a 
dual  machine  which  does  the  work  of 
both  a  truck  and  a  tractor.  It  can  be  used 
most  anywhere  and  is  replacing  hand 
trucks,  wheelbarrows  and  horse-drawn 
eq,uipment  in  factories,  foundries,  ware- 
houses, freight  terminals,  railroad  sta- 
tions, etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  construction 
and  contracting  field,  the  building  of 
good  roads,  mines,  highway  hauling  and 
farm  work.  It  will  do  the  woik  of  n 
num'jer  of  wheelbarrow  men,  or  hoi'ses 
and  wagons.  On  account  of  its  design, 
it  is  able  to  clim'3  narrow,  steep  inclines, 
run  in  and  out  of  buildings  and  tight 
places,  and  turn  in  its  own  length. 

It  is  equipped  with  a  four-cylinder, 
3%  by  4%-in.  engine  and  an  internal- 
gear-driven  front  axle.  The  engine  is 
a  unit  with  the  gearset.  The  drive  is 
taken  from  the  engine  at  the  rear 
through   the   clutch   and   gearset   to   the 


one-piece  driveshaft  and  from  there 
thiough  the  internal-gear-driven  axle 
to  the  springs. 

Front  Drive  Employed 

The  engine  is  water-cooled,  the  radia- 
tor being  located  at  the  rear.  The  clutch 
is  of  the  multiple-disc,  dry-plate  type 
and  non-adjustable.  The  selective  gear- 
set  has  three  speeds  forward  and  ona 
reverse.  The  two  universal  joints  on 
the  driveshaft  are  of  the  flexible  disc 
type,  requiring  no  lubric.ition.  Fuel  is 
fed  by  gravity  to  the  carbureter,  which 
is  preheated  by  a  flexible  pipe  connec- 
tion to  the  exhaust  manifold. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  worm  and 
sector  type.  The  brake  contracts  on  the 
driveahaft,  between  the  gearset  and  the 
universal    joint. 

The  wheelbase  is  72  inches  with  a 
tread  of  35%  in.    The  over-all  length  is 


112  inches  with  an  over-all  width  of  42 
inches.  The  height  of  the  platform  is 
28  inches  auove  the  ground.  The  ground 
clearance  is  9%  inches.  A  speed  of  ] 
to  15  m.p.h.  is  obtained  with  a  gasoline 
consumption  of  3  gallons  per  day  when 
the  tructractor  is  in  constant  use. 

As  a  truck,  it  carries  a  1%-ton  load 
and  as  a  tractor  it  will  haul  a  number 
of  loaded  trailers.  The  weight  of  the 
vehicle  complete  with  the  standard  body 
is  2050  pounds. 

The  turning  radius  is  6  feet.  It  is 
equipped  with  two  single  piece  metal 
disc  wheels  in  the  front  and  one  in  the 
rear.  Roller  bearings  are  used  on  the 
front  wheels  and  annular  ball  bearings 
on  the  rear  wheel.  The  solid  tires  are 
the  pressed-on  type.  Special  wheels  and 
bodies  are  interchangeable  with  standard 
equipment.  This  truck  is  made  with 
four  types  of  bodies,  dump,  cargo,  plat- 
form and  stake.     The  price  is  $1135. 


Upper— The  Clark  tractor  is  handy  for  factories 
Lower-  Used    for    hauling    engines    and    other    units 


Upper— Equipped   with   a  dumping   body 

Lower     The   Ciark   tractor   chassis   showing   front   drive 
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Use  of  Trailers  Saves  Money  for  Casket  Maker 


A   Nash  Quad  and   i 
factory  land   is  che 


Troy   trailers  hauling   caskets  from    Boyerstown.   Pa., 
t   where   shipping  facilities   are   poor,  to   Philadelphia, 
shipping    conditions    are    good 


THE  Boyerstown  Casket  Co.  is  located 
in  the  town  of  Boyerstown,  Pa.,  4o 
miles  from  Philadi'lphia,  and  has  prac 
tically  no  railroad  accommodations.  A 
marked  increase  in  business  necessi- 
tated daily  connection  with  Philadelphii' 
and  this  is  being  provided  by  means  of 
Packard  and  Pierce-Arrow  trucks  anil 
Troy  trailer  combinations.  A  Nasb 
Quad  is  also  used  in  the  work,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

The  trailers  used  are  the  2%-toi: 
models  and  each  carries  from  ten  to 
twelve  caskets,  makinjr  a  load  of  from  8 
:o  10  ft.  high.    The  wooden  caskets  havi» 


an  average  shipping  weight  of  from  2iri 
to  285  lb.  each,  and  the  metal  caskets 
average  about  850  lb.  Hence  each  trailer 
is  carrying  an  overload  of  about  1  ton 
per  trip. 

The  road  connecting  Boyerstown  to 
Philadelphia  is  partly  paved  and  partly 
gravel  and  has  several  grades  avei-aging 
between  8  and  10  per  cent,  but  these  aro 
all  negotiated  without  difficulty. 

The  use  of  this  equipment  permits  the 
Boyerstown  Casket  Co.  to  take  advantage 
of  the  railroad  and  loading  facilities  of 
Philadelphia  and  maintain  its  factory  in 
a  small  town  where  overhead  is  low. 


New  Jersey's  New  Highways  Will  Help 
To  Reduce  Operating  Costs 


n^HE  heavy  motor  truck  traffic  of  the 
J-  future  will  be  well  provided  for  in 
the  new  system  of  concrete  highways 
now  being  constructed  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  as  first  told  on  pages  20  to 
22  of  The  Commercial  Vehiclk  for 
September  1,  191S.  The  entire  system 
proposed  includes  the  building  of  655 
miles  of  real  truck  roads  with  20-ton 
bridges.  The  narrowest  of  the  highways 
will  be  18  feet  of  pavement,  together 
with  a  3-foot  macadam  shoulder  on  each 
side,  thus  giving  actually  a  road  surface 
of  24  feet. 

One  Section  6.>  Miles  Long 

One  of  the  sections  now  under  con- 
struction is  the  main  line  route  across 
the  state  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway.  This  section  is  65 
miles  long  and  during  1918  carried  a 
volume  of  traffic  estimated  at  over  2000 
tons  a  dav.     Construction   work  is  now 


going  on  over  two  sections  of  the  route. 
These  sections  total  17 Va  miles  in  length 
and  .$1,157,204  is  being  spent  on  them, 
or  on  an  average  of  more  than  $(i(),000 
to  the  mile.  This  high  cost  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  routes  required  the 
relocation  of  the  highway  to  eliminate 
thirteen  dangerously  sharp  turns  and  n 
grade  crossing  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Over  $20,000  was  also  spent 
for  acquiring  new  rights  of  way  made 
necessary  by  the  elimination  of  the  sharp 
turns. 

All   Foundations   Drained 

The  State  Highway  Engineer,  W.  G. 
Thompson,  is  a  firm  believer  in  putting 
down  first  of  all  a  properly  drained 
foundation  in  order  that  the  life  of  the 
road  may  be  as  long  as  possib'e.  If 
foundations  are  not  properly  drained, 
the  water  which  finds  its  way  under 
them   freezes  during  the  winter  months 


and  cau.ses  heaving  or  cracks  with  their 
resultant  surface  deterioration.  On  2 
miles  of  one  of  the  sections  now  under 
construction,  $50,000  was  spent  for 
foundation  drainage  alone. 

The  pavement  on  the  two  sections  now 
under  construction  is  of  concrete  laid  18 
feet  wide.  It  is  8  inches  thick  at  the 
sides  and  10 '/i  inches  thick  at  the  center 
or  crown,  or  almost  1  inch  thicker  than 
the  heaviest  type  of  road  laid  previously. 
This  extreme  thickness  has  been  used  on 
account  of  the  great  traffic  over  the  road 
and  the  increased  traffic  of  the  future, 
since  the  route  is  the  main  line  across 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  motor  trucks 
operating  between  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  other  points 
south.  To  prevent  collisions  of  vehicles 
going  in  opposite  directions,  as  some- 
times occur  on  an  18  foot  road  when  the 
vehicles  happen  to  be  large-capacity 
motor  trucks  with  extremely  wide  bodies, 
a  3-foot  macadam  shoulder  is  being  laid 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  thus  giving 
in  effect  a  highway  24  feet  wide. 


Truck  Sslection  Sarvice 

tCoiitiiiHi'd  from  page  33) 

chase  the  first  two  trucks  of  a  fleet  which 
will  ultimately  motorize  its  vehicular 
equipment.  When  Thomas  H.  See,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  of  that  city, 
asked  for  bids  on  two  2%-ton  trucks  he 
received  almost  a  score  of  proposals  to 
supply  such  trucks.  The  claims  set  forth 
in  these  proposals  were  so  conflicting  that 
he  was  at  an  entire  loss  to  decide  on 
which  trucks  to  purchase,  and  admitted 
he  was  unqualified  to  analyze  the  claims 
in  a  proper  manner. 

He  then  retained  Cornelius  T.  Myers, 
a  consulting  engineer  of  Detroit  and  New 
York,  to  analyze  the  score  or  moie  bids 
and  to  advise  him  of  the  truck  best  suited 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  ti-ucks  were 
to  be  used  for  street  repairs  and  for  the 
collection  of  garbage  and  were  to  be 
fitted  with  wooden  bodies  with  steel  lin- 
ings and  Wood  hydraulic  hoists  for  dump- 
ing. .After  a  study  of  the  work  condi- 
tions to  be  imposed  and  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  various  makes  of  trucks  of- 
fered, Mr.  Myers  was  able  to  pick  out 
the  three  most  advantageous  bids  and  to 
submit  these  to  Commissioner  See  for 
final  action  to  the  latter's  entire  satis- 
faction. 

While  the  case  just  cited  is  that  of  a 
municipality  rather  than  that  of  a  pri- 
vate owner,  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  trucks  in  use  and  the  great 
advance  which  highway  transportation 
has  made  in  the  delivery  problems  in  all 
lines  of  business  seems  to  forecast  a  wide 
field  of  activity  for  such  consulting  engi- 
neers in  serving  concerns  whose  main 
business  is  to  manufacture  or  sell  com- 
modities rather  than  to  transport  or  de- 
liver them. 
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Rear   view   of   the   special   Autocar   service    truck,   shcnu-ing 

A-frame,  block  and  fall,   tire  holder,  winch,  tool  and  spare 

parts   boxes  and  portable   searchlight   at   left 


Efficient  Service  Truck 
the  Large  Fleet  Owner 

Autocar  Unit  Designed 
for    All    Requirements 


THE  service  problem  fro.'-i  the  viewpoint  of  the 
fleet  owner  is  daily  bringing  forth  inquiries 
as  to  the  practical  way  of  handling  it.  Of  course, 
there  are  different  ways  in  which  it  can  be  solved. 
There  is  the  large  department  store,  for  instance, 
with  its  large  fleet  of  trucks  to  keep  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  daily  delivery  efficiency.  A  num- 
ber of  these  department  stores  have  established 
their  own  garages  throughout  the  surrounding 
territory  where  the  trucks  are  stored  and  main- 
tained nearer  their  actual  routes  instead  of  at  the 
home  garage.  This  method  obviates  the  necessity 
of  the  long  home  trip  every  night  and  permits  of 
better  road  repair  service. 

Then  there  is  the  brewery  fleet  owner,  who  can- 
not efliciently  use  the  railroads  for  shipments 
throughout  the  surrounding  territory,  but  musi 
rely  on  his  trucks  entirely.  Should  an  accident 
occur  when  one  of  these  trucks  is,  say,  40  miles 
out  in  the  country,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
some  method  for  quickly  correcting  the  difficulty 
on  the  spot,  so  as  to  allow  the  truck  to  proceed 
with  its  work. 

Should  there  be  an  accident  serious  enough  to 
incapacitate  the  truck,  such  as  a  broken  front 
axle,  the  vehicle  should  be  brought  back  to  the 
repair  shop  without  delay  and  a  substitute  truck 
sent  out  to  take  up  its  delivery  work.  These 
problems  not  only  affect  the  department  store  and 
Ibrewery  fleet  owners,  but  are  pertinent  service 
questions  to  be  solved  by  all  truck  owners. 


.1    vietv  of  the  trin-l; 


rlio)i,  shoH-Dii/  how  the  crane  a>id  block  and  fall  is  eini>loyed  to  hli   th, 
c'anH\-;ed  truck  off  the  ground  to  toir  it  home  for  repairs 


front    irhceta  of 
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The  subject  may  be  studied  from  other 
angles  of  truck  delivery,  where  there  is 
a  large-sized  fleet,  numbering  from  ten 
to  seventy-five,  and  where  the  delivery 
zones  range  from  10  to  100  miles.  Under 
this  list  are  included  the  motor  truck  ex- 
press routes,  overland  delivery,  gasoline 
and  oil  delivery,  warehouse  delivery 
rleets,  etc. 

A  few  good  ideas  as  how  to  solve  the- 
problem  may  be  gained  by  the  service 
methods  of  the  Autocar  Sales  and  Ser- 
vice Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  That  service 
()ranch  covers  the  north  Jersey  territory 
extending  from  Trenton  to  the  Hudson 
River. 

The  company  his  in  operation  a  nuni 
ber  of  traveling  repair  shops,  fully 
equipped  to  handle  most  any  repair  on 
the  roadside,  if  necessary.  They  are  fitted 
with  a  traveling  chain  hoist,  running  on 
an  I-beam  section  which  is  carried  on 
.mgle-iron  supports  at  either  end  of  the 
body.  This  crane  is  used  for  various  pur- 
poses. First,  it  enables  the  quick  load- 
ing of  any  heavy  spare  parts  or  units  into 
the  truck  prior  to  its  going  on  the  road 
for  a  repair,  and  likewise  the  quick  uii 
loading  or  placement  of  the  part  or  unit 
into  the  damaged  truck.  Second,  it  can  be 
used  to  carry  a  truck  back  to  the  repair 
shop  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration. In  this  case  the  truck  me\, 
with  an  accident  resulting  in  a  broken 
front  axle.  The  I-beam  is  ecjuipped  with 
two  stops  at  either  end  to  prevent  the 
chain  hoist  from  running  off.  Parts  and 
tinits  such  as  engines,  sub-frame  assem- 
blies, wheels,  etc..  are  carried  by  thi>< 
traveling  repairshop. 

Other  Equipment   Carried 

Other  equipment  includes  a  vise,  com- 
plete set  of  tools,  block  and  pulley,  twu 
■or  three  jacks  of  different  lifting  ca- 
pacities, two  spare  tires,  a  2-ton  winch, 
nuts  and  bolts,  grease  and  oil,  and  a  set 
of  small  parts.  The  latter  includes 
spindle     bolts,     hearings,     spark     plugs, 


jackn  11)1(1  ni/n'   block  and  /(iIIk 


needle  valves,  engine  valves,  piston  rings. 
etc. 

The  winch  is  used  for  pulling  stranded 
trucks  out  of  ditches  or  fields  when  there 
has  been  an  accident  by  skidding  or  otb 
erwise.  The  winch  is  hand  operated  and 
has  a  double  gear  reduction.  There  is  no 
need  of  backing  the  truck  when  i)ullins 
another  out  of  a  ditch  because  of  the  use 
of  a  pulley  block  which  takes  the  strain 
of  the  pulling  piocess  exerted  by  the 
winch.  This  device  is  locked  at  both  end-^ 
to  the  angle- iron  crane  supports  by  means 
of  two  chains.  As  the  pulley  is  located  al 
the  rear  end  of  the  body,  the  truck  can 
remain  parallel  with  the  roadside  and  still 
take  care  of  the  job. 

Each  of  the  service  trucks  carries  a 
small  wooden  horse  which  is  fitted  under' 
I  lie  ;>\le  of  a  damaged  li'uck  when  wheels 


Right  side  of  truck,  showing   rise  and  parts  box,  tilted  A-fra)ne  and  search- 
light in  usual  place  at  the  front  end  of  the  horizontal  I-beam  for  th^e  block 
and  fall 


are  being  put  on.  This  takes  the  place  of 
a  jack  and  serves  as  a  more  stable  sup- 
port for  the  truck  when  on  a  slanting 
road. 

Special   Towing  Device 

Towing  is  taken  care  of  by  a  special 
device  on  the  rear  frame  member.  This 
device  consists  of  a  l)umper  arrangement 
liolted  to  the  side  frame  members,  a 
hooked  bolt,  a  shock-absorbing  spring, 
and  the  towing  chain,  attached  to  the 
hooked  end  of  the  bolt.  The  bumper  or 
extension  from  the  frame  forms  a  sup- 
port at  its  center  for  the  hooked  bolt, 
which  is  supported  at  its  other  end  by  the 
rear  frame  member.  The  shock-absorb- 
ing spring  on  the  bolt  is  located  between 
the  liuniper  and  the  rear  frame  member. 
The  bolt  is  locked  in  back  of  the  rear 
frame  member. 

The  spare  tires  are  carried  at  the  front 
end  of  the  body  where  they  are  held  at 
the  top  by  means  of  U-shaped  pieces 
bolted  to  the  I-beam  on  the  lower  side, 
and  at  the  bottom  by  a  cradle  and  U- 
shaped  pieces,  provided  with  bolts  which 
lock  the  tires  in  place  on  the  cradle. 

The  Autocar  company  receives  many 
calls  for  night  work  out  in  the  country, 
and  as  a  result  each  of  its  repair  trucks 
has  been  fitted  out  with  an  acetylene 
seaichlight,  strong  enough  to  enable  the 
repair  crew  to  carry  on  its  work  without 
dilliculty.  This  night  service  not  only  in- 
cludes repairs  and  unit  installations  un- 
der unfavorable  lighting  conditions  but 
also  pulling  out  trucks  which  have  been 
ditched.  As  show'n  in  the  illustration,  the 
searchlight  is  mounted  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  I-beam.  It  can  be  turned  in 
any  direction  as  it  is  held  in  a  socket.  It 
can  also  be  swung  up  or  down.  The  light 
is  quickly  demountable  and  can  be  used 
also  at  the  rear  of  the  truck  when  re- 
<]uired.  This  is  accomplished  by  having 
the  lamp  socket  attached  to  a  wooden 
support  which  will  slide  into  holders  fit- 
ted on  both  sides  of  the  rear  end  of  the 
truck  body  and  on  the  front  end  of  the 
I-beam. 
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ROADS  AFFECT  TRUCK  OPERATION 

Four    Steps    Necessary    in    Establishing 

Rural  Motor  Express  Routes 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

1  am  writing  to  you  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  some  facts  and  figures  that  will 
shed  some  light  on  the  advisability  of 
opening  up  a  general  motor  truck  de- 
livery service  between  St.  Joseph  and 
Maryville,  Mo.,  about  45  miles  apart,  and 
other  adjacent  towns,  a  dozen  or  more 
of  them  between  G  and  15  miles  distant. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  the  livestock  shipping 
point  for  this  territory. 

This  country  is  thickly  populated,  is 
extraordinarily  rich  in  farm  products, 
both  stock  and  grain,  and  I  have  had  in 
mind  for  some  time  the  idea  that  several 
trucks  of  varied  load  capacities  could 
be  operated  at  a  profit. 

The  dearth  of  really  reliable  data  has 
kept  me  undecided  as  to  whether  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  can  be  made  to 
pay,  and  one  of  my  garage  friends 
suggested  your  company  as  the  one  pub- 
lishing house  who  might  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.— R.  F.  Wade, 
Maryville,    Mo. 

The  success  of  a  rural  motor  truck 
express,  such  as  you  propose,  depends 
principally  upon  the  condition  of  the 
roads  over  which  the  trucks  will  have 
to  operate  and  whether  they  can  be 
negotiated  all  the  year  around. 

There  are  many  successful  rural  moto.- 
truck  express  lines  in  the  United  States, 
but  a  close  study  of  them  will  indicate 
that  the  ones  which  are  profitable  are 
being  operated  over  improved  highways. 
The  success  of  the  work  also  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  class  of  good:; 
hauled  and  to  the  production  of  various 
crops  to  give  haulage  all  year  around 
instead  of  for  only  a  few  months.  Thi' 
various  questions  which  you  must  answer 
for  yourself  after  a  study  of  your  par 
ticular  conditions  were  perhaps  best  ex 
pressed  in  the  article  entitled  "How  1o 
Establish  Rural  Express  Routes  with 
Trucks  to  Haul  Fresh  Food."  That 
article  was  nublished  in  The  Commer 
ciAL  Vehicle  for  May  1,  1918.  and  the 
four  steps  outlined  were  as  follows: 

Steps   to   Establish    Rural    Motor 
Express  Routes 

1 — Lay  out  map  showing  the  location 
of  towns  from  which  food  products  may 
be  collected  and  the  condition  of  the 
roads  over  which  rural  express  motor 
trucks  will  have  to  run. 

2 — Get  together  county  agents,  high- 
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way  officials,  and  local  Food  Adminis 
trator  to  determine  the  amount  of  food 
products  available,  to  get  unimproved 
stretches  of  road  made  passable  foi 
trucks  and  to  find  the  food  needs  of  th- 
city  to  which  the  trucks  will  haul. 

3 — Then  have  all  producers  in  the  area 
under  consideration  fill  in  a  questionaire 
to  determine  the  local  conditions,  the 
most  satisfactory  routes  and  the  names 
if  the  local  farmers  best  qualified  to 
operate  the  rural  motor  truck  express 
routes. 

4 — Assist  the  best  qualified  farmers  to 
start  operating  trucks  over  the  routes 
determined  upon,  making  use  of  the  local 
Return  Loads  Bureaus  to  obtain  return 
loads  to  the  rural   districts. 

MAKERS  OF  TIRE  PRESSES 

New  Yorker  Wants  Names  of  Dealers  in 

Second-Hand  Tire   Presses 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 
Do  you  know  of  any  concerns  who  soU 

second-hand  hydraulic  presses  for  anply 

ing    and    removing    solid    tires? — B.    F. 

•  Ioodkich   Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Second-hand     tire     presses     are     very 

scarce.     So  far  as  our  records  show  only 

three  concerns  manufacture  such  presses. 

rhey  are  as  follows: 
Southwark  Foundry  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

l>M. 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan    Co.,    Akron, 
Ohio. 

Excelsior  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  E.   St 
r,ouis.  Mo. 

Perhaps  one  or  all  of  the  above  con 
rcrns  could  advise  you  where  second- 
b.ind  presses  can  be  obtained.  If  not, 
vou  may  be  aMe  to  get  the  information 
from  one  of  the  following  second-hand 
machinery  companies  located  in  New- 
York  City: 

Graves      Machinery      Exchange.      50 
<  'hurch  Street. 

J.  J.  McCabe,  149  Broadway. 

MacGovern  &  Co.,  114  Liberty  Street. 

N.  Y.  Machinery  E.xchange,  50  Church 
Street. 

F.  H.  Niles  &  Co  .  233  Broadway. 


ROWE    SPECIAL    BUS  TRUCK 

White    Truck    Operated    Successfully    on 

36   M;ie-Route   for  Over  2   Years 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  inform  me  what  would 
be  the  best  high-speed  passenger  motor 
truck  bus  which  would  be  suitable  for 
a  limited  stop  passenger  service  running; 
over  a  route  of  80  miles  to  the  round 
trip.  The  truck  would  have  to  run  on  a 
regular  schedule  and  be  kept  in  action 
18  hours  a  day.— J.  Selwyn  Rhodes  & 
Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Regarding  a  high  speed  bus  service, 
the  instance  which  comes  to  mind  mosi 
readily  is  that  of  the  United  Transpor 
tation  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  which 
operates  a  high-speed  bus  service  be- 
tween Albany,  N.  Y.  and  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  a  distance  of  86  miles  over  the 
country  roads  of  the  Lebanon  Valley. 
The  truck  chassis  used  is  a  White 
IVa-tonner  which  is  priced  at  $3300  to- 
day. The  bus  body  employed  was  made 
by  the  Kingsbury-Leahy  Co.,  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  and  seats  twenty-two  passenger.^. 
The  outfit  was  described  on  page  33  of 
the  November  15,  1915,  issue  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle.  The  average 
running  speed  of  the  bus  during  a  period 
of  2  years  has  been  about  25  miles  an 
hour.  It  provides  easy  riding  for  it.^ 
passengers  at  that  speed.  It  is  fitted 
with  pneumatic  tires  in  the  fiont  and 
cushion  tires  in  the  rear.  The  seats  art 
16  inches  in  length  and  18  inches  deep. 
The  distance  between  the  seats  is  20 
inches,  which  gives  ample  space  for  leg 
room  and  for  six  folding  seats,  two  be- 
tween each  of  four  permanent  crosswise 
seats. 

The  only  si)ecial  motor  truck  chassis 
designed  particularly  for  high  speed 
work,  including  the  carrying  of  passen- 
gers, of  which  The  Commercial  Vehi- 
cle has  record,  is  the  new  3-ton  model 
recently  brought  out  by  the  Rovve  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  That  vehicle 
is  fitted  with  a  Hershell-Spillman  eight 
cylinder  ensrine  developing  a  horsenowe' 
of  33.84  and  is  fitted  with  giant  pneumatic 
tires  38  X  7  inches  in  the  front  and  42  x  9 
in  the  rear.  The  truck  sells  at  $4500 
and  was  described  in  greater  detail  on 
Piige  43  of  The  Commercial  Vehici.f 
for  January  1,  1919.  One  of  the  vehicles 
is  used  bv  L.  S.  Fortnum,  Bridgeboro, 
M.  J.,  and  is  employed  for  transncting 
munitions  wo'-kers  from  Mount  Hollov 
to  Riversid".  N.  J.,  under  government 
contract.  The  truck  has  a  speed  of  2.'^ 
miles  an  hour  under  full  load. 
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COST  FIGURES  ON   FOKD  MODEL  T 

Each     Truck     Installation    Cost     Differs 
According   to   Special   Conditions 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  a  table 
of  the  tost  of  operation  of  a  Ford  Model 
T  passenger  car  equipped  witn  a  com- 
mercial panel  body  and  used  for  light, 
delivery  truck  work. — P.  G.  0.,  Pine- 
hurst,  N.  C. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  set  cost 
of  operation  for  Ford  Model  T  passenger 
cars  Without  knowing  the  work  in  which 
they  will  be  engaged;  the  number  of 
miles  they  will  be  run  daily;  the  kind 
of  roads  they  will  be  operated  over,  in 
addition  to  a  multitude  of  other  infor- 
mation, including  the  cost  of  the  driver; 
the  cost  of  the  helper;  the  method  of 
garaging,  etc. 

Each  motor  truck  cost  of  operation 
must  be  determined  individually,  since 
the  conditions  of  operation  vary  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  cost  of  any  one  item, 
such  as  driver  or  helper  or  even  the 
cost  of  garaging  may  change  the  total 
cost  of  operation  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  final  figure  would  te  of  little  use  if 
not  entirely  worthless  for  any  compara- 
tive  purposes. 

However,  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  Oct. 
IT),  1917,  issue  of  The  Co.mmerci.\l  Ve- 
hicle there  was  published  an  authentic 
yearly  cost  of  operation  for  si.x  Ford 
Model  T  passenger  cars  as  used  in  the 
delivery  of  newspapers  by  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Tht 
figures  given  were  for  the  year  endintr 
December  31,  191R,  and  were  put  down 
on  the  sheets  of  The  Commercial  Vehi 
CLE  Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for 
Motor   Trucks. 

A  resume  of  the  figures  follow.-; : 

OPERATING     CHARGES 

Gasoline.  3240  gallons  at  20  cents....     J745.20 
Oil.  Krea.se.   kerosene  and  waste  at  1 

cent  a  mile 336.67 

Six    drivers 5,204.00 

Helpers  and   mechanics 872.72 

Foreman    818.18 

Total    Operating    Charges $7,976.77 

MAINTENANCE     CHARGES 

Tires    $612.07 

Repairs    338.79 

OverhauIinE   and   painting 109.08 

Garage  rental,  pro  rata S18.18 

Total   Maintenance  Charges $2,078.12 

FIXED    CHARGES 

Insurance,   Pire  at  $7.!i2  per  year  per 

truek    $47. .ii' 

Insiirarii-e.   Liabilit.v  at  $12i;  per  year 

per    truck 750.01 

Insurance.  Collision  at  2  2/5  per  cent 

per  vear  ner  truck 88.91 

Insirance    at    6%    on    investment    of 

$3,704  JO    222.26 

Depreciation  on  chassis  ,Tt  33  1/3%..  640  00 

nenr"oiation  on  bodv  at  33  1/3% 220.00 

r>e..r'"'-ia»--on  o-^  eiTiii.ment  at   33  1/3^;  2-0  oo 

Total  taxes  and  licenses 60.00 

Total    Fixed    Charges ;-.'.2T8.69, 

Total  Cost  Per  Year  of  Six   Fords       $12,333.48 

INVESTMENT 

i^cst  of  fix  ch.-is«es,  less  tires .M. 020  00 

Tost  of  <;ix  hodios firO  00 

<^o=f  n'  six  sots  of  enuipment 750  00 

Tost  of  six  sets  of  tires 374  40 

Total   Cost   Complete  *::  704.40 

pf;rformance    record 

Pavs    operated 1  87S 

Pave  idlo 312 

r>ays   maintained 2.190 


Total  hours  operated ll.OL'l 

Total  niuea  covered 33,6o7 

Total    trips   made 1,012 

Toiai  stops   131,460 

performance   averages 

.U-erape   inue   per   day   per    truck    main- 
tained     15.37 

.Vverage   miles   per   truck    per  day  oper- 
ated     17.93 

.\verage  miles  per  truck  per  trip 4  43 

-Vverage  stops  per  truck  per  trip 17.50 

-Vverage     commercial     stop     miles     per 
trucK  per  trip 78.10 

recapitulation 

Total  expense  for  year  for  six  trucks. $12,333.48 

I'ost  per  I'ord  per  day  operated 6  561 

Cost  per  Kord  per  day  maintained..  5.632 

Cost  per  hord  per  mile  operated 0.369 

Total  commercial  stop-miles  for  six 

Fords     5S8,840.SO 

Average  Cost  Per  Commercial  Stop- 
Mile    $0.0020 

In  the  above  figures,  the  cost  of  each 
item  is  given  separately  and  if  any  of 
the  items  so  given  are  larger  or  smaller 
than  would  be  the  case  under  your  opera- 
tion, you  may  insert  your  figures  for 
those  given  in  order  to  determine  your 
own  cost  of  operation.  In  any  event,  all 
of  the  items  as  given  should  be  included 
in  any  figures  you  may  calculate  your- 
self. Also  note  that  the  figures  merely 
cover  the  cost  of  operation  and  do  not 
include  overhead  charges  such  as  truck 
superintendence,  office  rent,  advertising, 
etc.  These  latter  overhead  charges 
should  be  added  to  the  actual  estimated 
cost  of  truck  operation  after  the  latter 
has  been   determined. 


.VRTICLES  ON  GARAGE  OPERATION 

Model     Garages     and     Those     Requiring 

Reforms   Described   in   C.   V. 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

I  contemplate  opening  a  commercial 
garage  and  will  greatly  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  advise  me  what  are  the  most 
improved  methods  of  conducting  a  com- 
mercial garage  and  what  systems  of 
accounts  are  installed.— W.  J.  R.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

The  best  system  for  use  in  motor 
truck  garages  is  that  published  by 
Motor  World.  239  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,   New   York   City. 

Articles  on  the  design  and  operation 
of  motor  truck  garages  have  appeared  in 
the  following  issues  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  : 

March  15.  1919.  pages  16  to  21,  de- 
scribe in  full  the  methods  and  lay-out  of 
the  garage  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach 
Co.,  New  York  City;  that  garage  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  in  existence  to-day. 

Augu.st  1,  1918,  pages  21  to  25,  and 
August  15,  1918.  pages  18  to  21,  de- 
scribe the  well-equipped  and  modern 
garage  of  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Denartmcnt  in  New  York  City.  Part  I 
of  the  article  in  the  August  1  issue,  tells 
of  the  lay-out  and  equipment  used  in  the 
garage  and  Part  II.  August  15,  1918, 
issue  describes  and  illustrates  in  detail 
the  forms  used  in  the  garage  for  keep- 
ing records  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
nf   the    trucks. 

Dec.  15.  1917.  pages  5  to  9,  tells  01 
the  garaire  of  the  Yonehiogheny  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburo-h,  Pa.,  which  onerates  a 
fleet  of  trucks  for  the  delivery  of  coal 
and  maintains  its  own  garage,  which  has 
many  modern  improvements. 


During  the  years  1914  and  1915  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  ran  a  series  of 
articles  on  motor  truck  garages.  A  syn- 
opsis of  each  of  taeae  articies  is  given 
beiOw : 

Sept.  15,  1915,  pages  30  to  33,  points 
out  the  desirability  of  having  a  garage 
properly    lighted    and    ventilated. 

June  1,  1915,  pages  23  to  27,  tells  of 
the  Loose-Wiles  truck  garage  in  Long 
Island  City,  N.  V.  It  is  light,  clean  and 
fireproof,  with  few  columns  which  are  ex- 
posed. Both  gasoline  and  electnc  trucks 
are  kept  in  it. 

May  15,  1915,  pages  34  to  35,  describes 
the  Brown  Garage  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  that  state  and 
is  very  modern  in  its  equipment  and 
methods. 

May  1,  1915.  pages  20  to  2.i,  tells  of 
the  necessity  of  having  the  columns  in 
a  garage  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere 
with   the   free   movement  of   trucks. 

Apnl  15,  1915,  pages  5  to  9,  tells  of 
the  garage  run  by  the  Autocar  Co.  in 
New  York  City  in  connection  with  its 
New  York  salesrooms  and  servic'e  sta- 
tion. 

Nov.  1,  191-1,  pages  22  to  2.5,  describes 
the  garage  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  has  a  garage 
which  is  well  lighted,  well  drained  and 
without  columns  to  obstruct  the  easy  run- 
ning of  trucks  in  or  out. 

Oct.  15.  1914,  pages  42  and  43,  sug- 
gests sunken  tanks  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  fire  hazard. 

Oct.  1.  1914.  pages  24  to  28,  tells  how 
the  model  garage  and  system  of  the 
Kaufmann  &  Baer  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  their  trucks. 

Sept.  15.  1914,  pages  18  and  19,  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  having 
heating  coils  correctly  placed. 

Sept.  1.  1914.  pages  34  and  35,  brings 
out  the  desirability  of  having  garage 
floors  well  graded  and  drained. 

Aug.  15,  1914,  pages  22  and  23,  points 
out  the  good  and  bad  features  found  in 
charging  plants. 

Aug.  1.  1914,  pages  26  and  27,  tells 
how  special  devices  will  save  time  and 
money  for  the  garageman. 

July  15,  1914,  pages  18  and  19,  treats 
of  the  danger  and  illegality  of  dirty 
garage  floors. 

July  1,  1914,  pages  5  to  9,  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  stories  on  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  garages  as  found  by  per- 
sonal observation  by  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  The  Commercial  Vehiclk. 
This  article  takes  ut)  in  brief  the  faults; 
found,  such  as  old  stables  used  for 
garaging,  poor  column  arrangement.?, 
etc. 

.Mav  15.  1914,  naees  14  to  17.  tells  of 
the  electric  garage  maintained  by  the 
Ex'de  Battery  Co.  in  New  York  C!ty. 

April  15,  1914.  pages  16  to  22,  tells  of 
the  garage  maintained  by  the  Interna- 
tional Motor  Co.  of  New  York  Citv. 

Feb.  15.  1914.  pages  23  to  27,  tells  of 
the  garas'e  maintained  by  the  General' 
Motors  Truck  Co.  in  Detroit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  o-ivinp-  sprvice  not  onlv  to  owners 
of  GMC  trucks  but  a^so  trucks  of  other 
makes.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  truck 
garages  in  the  country. 
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Comet  Adds  a  IrTon  Worm-Driven  Model 
—  Similar  in  Design  to  1-Tonner 


New    1J/2-ton    wo 

COMET      SPKCIKICATIDNS 

Capacity,  tons 1 V2 

ince    $1.T50 

Wheelbase,    in 130 

Tires,    front 34x1 

Tires,  rear 34x4 

liore,  in 3% 

Strolve,   in 5 

-V.  A.  C.  C.  lip IS-tJu 

iJpeed,  r.p.m 18.00 

Speed,  m.p.h 20^ 

Gear  ratio  in  hiKh  gear 7.7.i  t< 

Final    flrive Worn 


ni  HE  Comet  Automobile  Co.,  Decatur, 
J-  111.,  has  added  a  1  VL>-ton,  worm-dviven 
model.  This  company  is  a  newcomer  in 
the  truck  field.  It  brought  out  its  first 
model,  a  1-tonner,  late  last  year.  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  new  model  is  lit- 
tle different  in  construction  than  the 
l-tonner.  A  Standard  rear  axle  is  used 
instead  of  the  Chicago;  the  gearset  is  of 
the  progressive  sliding  gear  type  instead 
of  selective;  and  the  driving  torque  is 
taken  through  the  .spring.^  instead  of 
through  a  torque  arm. 

Like  its  predecessor  it  is  an  assem- 
bled product,  being  made  up  of  well- 
known  parts.  It  is  electrically  equipped 
with  a  Dyneto  two-unit  starting  aud 
lighting  system,  with  a  6-volt,  90-am- 
pere-hour  Prest-0-Lite  battery.  The 
truck  is  equipped  with  a  four-cylinder 
Lycoming  engine  mounted  in  a  unit  pow- 
erplant  under  the  hood  forward  of  the 
dash.  The  four  L-head  cylinder.s  are 
cast  in  block,  with  the  valves  located  at 
the  right.  The  engine  is  cooled  by  a 
thermo-syphon  system  and  the  water  i;. 
circulated  through  a  deep  cellular  cored 
radiator  which  has  a  cast-iron  casing. 
The  radiator  is  of  the  Standard  Com- 
pany's manufacture.  The  engine  is  lubri- 
cated by  means  of  a  circulating  splash 
system.  Ignition  is  taken  ciire  of  by 
means  of  the  storage  battery,  the  gener- 
ator, and  the  Delco  distributor.  The 
spark  control  is  controlled  by  hand. 

A  Carter  carbureter  is  used  and  is  fed 
by  gravity  from  a  tank  mounted  under 
the  driver's  seat.  From  the  engine  the 
drive  is  taken  through  a  Borg  &  Beck 
viry-plate  clutch  faced  with  Raybestos  to 


a    Muncie    three-.speed 
gearset    mounted    in    a 


selective     sliding 
unit    powerplant 


with  the  engine,  the  gear  ratio  being  22 
to  1  in  low,  1()  to  1  in  second,  and  7.75 
to  1   in  high,  with  a  reverse  of  24  to  1. 

From  the  gearset  the  drive  is  taken 
to  a  Salisbury  worm-driven  rear  axle  by 
iueans  of  a  hollow  propeller  shaft  with 
two  universal  joints  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Machine  Co.  The  rear  axle  is 
mounted  on  Maremont  half-elliptic 
springs,  which  take  the  propulsion  and 
the  torque  stress.  Both  sets  of  brakes 
are  on  the  rear  wheels,  the  foot  and  hand 
brakes  both  being  of  the  internal  expand- 
ing type. 

The  frame  is  made  of  pressed  steel 
and  is  of  rigid  construction.  It  is  made 
by  Parish  &  Bingham.  Bimel  wood 
wheels  with  square  spokes  are  used  all 
around.  Pneumatic  tires  are  furnished 
for  the  front  wheels  and  solid  tires  for 
the  rears.  The  steering  gear  is  of  the 
C.  &  S.  Products  Co.'s  make,  and  is 
mounted  in  vertical  position  at  the  left, 
with  the  brakes  and  geai'shift  levers  in 
the  center. 

Two  electric  head  lights,  tail  light, 
front  fenders,  runningboards,  tools  and 
tool  box  are  furnished. 


Famous  Adds  Two  Internal-Gear-Driven 

Models  of  1-  and  li-Ton  Capacities 

ing  gear,  and   Kinsler-Bennett  universal 
FA.MiJl'iS     .SI'ECMiir.XTlUNS  joint. 
Capacit.v.   ton.s                    1.                 IV.  '^^^    trucks    are    equipped    with    four- 
Price..". ji.iioo.oo     $2,2.50.0  1  cylinder    Continental    Red    Seal   engines, 

Tires!"fron'i  "                       :'i'"              36^  mounted    in    unit    powerplants    and    sus- 

Tires',  rear,                         I!';              4  pended   at   three   points.     The  cylinders 

.Su-o1ie"iii 5'"^               5^'  '^^^  '^'^^^  '"  block,  with  the  valves  at  the 

.V.  A.  C.  C.  tip !!li).60            i'2.oo  right.      The    engines    are    cooled     by    a 

.Speed'  ni'p'h is""            h""  thermo-syphon  system  and  the  water  is 

bear  ratio  iii  high  sear'  7  to  1           7  to  :  circulated  through  a  vertical  finned  tube 

Final   drive int.-gear    Int.-gear  radiator   with    cast   iron    casing.      Oil    is 

,,« 1, , circulated  through  the  engines  by  means 

of  a  horizontal  plunger  pump.     Ignition 

TWO  internal-gear-driven  models,  fol-  is  taken  care  of  by  a  single  high  tension 
lowing  the  same  general  specifics-  magneto  with  fixed  spark  control, 
tions,  are  being  built  by  the  Famous  Fuel  is  fed  to  the  carbureter  by  vacuum 
Trucks,  Inc.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  These  from  a  17'/i-gal.  tank,  rigidly  secured  to 
are  1-  and  1%-tonners.  The  two  models  the  frame  under  the  seat.  The  governor 
differ  only  in  engine  sizes,  wheelbases  is  of  the  suction  type,  contiolling  the 
and  tire  size.^.  Both  are  assembled  of  speed  of  the  truck  at  18  m.p.h.  Propul- 
well-known  parts  such  as  Continental  sion  and  driving  torque  are  taken 
engine,  Hydraulic  fi'ame,  Bimel  wheels,  through  the  springs  on  the  Hotchkiss 
Chicago  radiator,  Eisemann  magneto,  plan.  From  the  engine  the  drive  is  taken 
Stromberg  carbureter,  Monarch  gov-  through  the  clutch  to  the  three-speed  .se- 
ernor.  Fuller  clutch  and  gearset,  Clark  lective  sliding  gearset.  From  the  gear- 
rear  axle  and  Columbia  front  axle,  De-  set  the  drive  is  taken  to  the  internal- 
troit  Steel  Products  springs,  Ro.?s  steer-  gear-drive   axle   by   means   of   a   tubular 


■iew   of    Famous   ll^a-tonner 
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one-piece  driveshaft  with  three  universal 
joints.  The  rear  axle  is  mounted  on  half- 
elliptic  springs  as  is  the  front  axle.  The 
front  axle  is  an  I-beam  forging  with  the 
roller  bearings  on  spindles. 

The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple-dry-disk 
type  and  the  friction  surfaces  are  Ray- 
bestos  to  steel.  The  gearset  is  bolted  to 
the  engine  flywheel  housing.  Its  gears 
have  %-in.  faces  and  are  made  from 
nickel  steel.  The  shafts  are  of  chrome 
nickel  steel.  The  main  shaft  is  of  the 
four-splined  type.  The  reverse  idler  gear 
runs  on  roller  bearings. 

The  emergency  brake  is  external  con- 
tracting on  the  rear  wheels  while  the 
service  brake  is  external  contracting  on 
the  brake  wheel  mounted  on  the  drive- 
shaft.  The  emergency  brake  has  a  l(i 
in.  diameter  and  is  2  in.  wide.  The 
diameter  of  the  service  bi'ake  is  8  in. 
and  the  width  2%  in. 

The  pressed  steel  frame  is  of  flexible 
construction.  It  is  5  in.  high  and  has 
wide  flanges.  The  length  of  the  frame 
back  of  the  seat  is  8  ft.  The  maximum 
length  of  the  body  is  9  ft.  The  maxi- 
mum width  of  the  body  when  set  down 
between  the  wheels  is  4(i  in.  outside. 

The  wheels  are  wood  all  around  with 
square  spokes.  They  are  mounted  with 
Firestone  single  solids.  Steering  is  on 
the  left.  The  steering  gear  is  of  the  ir- 
reversible screw  and  nut  type  with  pro- 
vision for  adjustment  to  compensate  for 
wear.  The  hand  wheel  is  18  in.  wide  and 
the  steering  arm  is  of  alloy  steel. 

The  gearshift  lever  and  brake  lever 
are  mounted  on  top  of  the  gearset  in  the 
center  of  the  truck.  The  brake  and 
clutch  pedals  are  on  an  extension  of  the 
clutch  shaft,  on  the  left  side  of  the  trans- 
mission housing.  The  clutch  pedal  is  ad- 
justable. The  throttle  is  operated  by  an 
accelerator  pedal  and  hand  lever. 

Standard  equipment  includes  a  driver's 
seat,  two  oil  dash  lamps,  tail  lamp,  Buell 
whistle,  jack,  complete  set  of  tools,  front 
fenders  and  short  running  hoard. 

HIGHWAY  ENGINEEKS-  HANDBOOK 

THE  first  edition  of  the  .American  High- 
way Engineers'  Handbook  has  been 
brought  out  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  pub- 
lishers. New  York  City.  The  editor-in- 
chief,  -Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  during  the 
preparation  of  this  handbook,  had  in 
view  a  publication  of  a  reference  book 
which  would  include  reliable  and  compre- 
hensive information  on  all  branches  of 
highway  engineering  and  related  subjects 
-which  would  prove  useful  to  highway  of- 
ficials, contractors,  and  engineer-sales- 
men of  highway  materials  and  machin- 
ery. 

This  handbook  includes  the  funda- 
mentals of  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  highway  departments,  financing 
of  highway  improvements,  gi'ading, 
drainage,  foundations,  street  cleaning, 
snow  removal  and  disposal  of  waste. 

It  presents  the  subject  of  cost  data 
from  a  conservative  standpoint,  giving 
the  range  of  cost  of  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  construction  under  normal  and 
average  conditions,  and  draws  attention 
to  the  several  variables  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  esti- 
mates of  cost  and  analyzing  cost  recc-.ds. 


Two  New  li  and  2-Ton  Transport  Trucks 
—  Internal-Gear-Driven 


TRAXSIM  )KT    SPECIFICATIONS 

'"apacity,    tons li^  2 

ITice    ?1, 950.00  J2.58.-i 

Wheelbase,    in 140  150 

Tires,    front :i6x3>.j  36x1 

Tires,   rear 36x.t  36x6 

Bore,    in 3'?;  i'.i 

Stroke,  in.  ' 


N.  A.  C.  C.  hp 22.5  27.20 

Speed,    r.p.m .... 

Speed,    m.p.h IS  15 

rjear  ratio  in   liitfli   •-     n         7.6  to  1       8.15  to  1 
Final   drive Int--icear 


THE  Transport  Truck  Co.,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Mich.,  has  added  two  new  internal- 
gear-driven  models,  1V4-  and  2-tonners, 
to  its  line,  which  also  includes  a  2%- 
tonner.  The  Transport  company  was 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1918  and 
got  into  production  ai-ound  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  Its  first  model  was  the 
2%-tonner. 

Like  their  predecessor,  the  two  new- 
models  follow  along  conventional  lines 
in  design  and  employ  units  made  by  well- 
known  parts  makers.  They  have  Conti- 
nental engines,  Eiseniann  magnetos,  Du- 
plex governors,  Stromberg  carbureters. 
Fuller  clutches  and  gearsets.  Arvac  uni- 
versal joints,  Clark  internal-gear-drive 
rear  axles,  Columbia  front  axle  and  .Ja- 
cox  steering  gears. 

The  four-cylinder  engines'  cylinders 
are  cast  in  block.  The  engines  are  unit 
pcwerplants.  The  oiling  system  con- 
sists of  a  plunger  pump,  force  feed  and 
splash  system.  The  transmission  and 
clutch  are  bolted  directly  to  the  engine 
bell  housing,  forming  a  unit  powerplant, 
which  rides  on  three-point  suspension. 
Water  is  circulated  through  the  engine 
and  the  radiator  by  means  of  a  centrif- 
ugal punjp.  The  radiator  holds  over  7 
gal.  of  water  and  is  equipped  with  a 
spring  cushion  and  a  spirex  core.  The 
radiator  is  cooled  by  an  18-in.  fan  which 
.  runs  on  a  Hyatt  bearing.  The  radiator 
case  is  detachable. 

Ignition  is  taken  care  of  by  a  sin.gle 
high  tension  magneto  with  manual  spark 
control  on  the  steering  gear.  Fuel  is  fed 
to  the  carbureter  by  means  of  gravity 
from  a  20-gal.  tank  located  under  the 
driver's  seat.  The  centrifugal  governor 
on  the  1%-ton  model  holds  the  truck  in 
high  gear  down  to  a  maximum  speed  of 
18   m.p.h.    or    1180    r.p.m.    engine    speed. 


On  the  2-tonner  the  governor  holds  the 
speed  down  to  15  m.p.h.  or  1180  r.p.m. 

The  clutches  on  both  models  are  of  the 
multiple-dry-difk  type  with  8-in.  diame- 
ter and  ten  faces  on  the  smaller  truck 
and  8-in.  diameter  and  sixteen  faces  on 
the  larger  one.  The  clutch  pilot  shaft 
bearing  is  cf  the  permanently  lubricated 
type  in  both  sizes.  The  1%-tonner  is 
equipped  with  a  three-speed  selective 
gearset,  while  the  2-tonner  has  a  four- 
speed   selective   type. 

Power  is  transmitted  to  the  road 
wheels,  through  a  jackshaft  securely  at- 
tached to  a  dead  axle,  by  means  of  the 
internal-gear-drive  en  the  rear  axle. 
Drive  is  from  the  engine  thi'ough  to  the 
clutch  and  gearset  to  the  two-piece  tubu- 
lar shaft.  The  latter  carry  three  ."j-in. 
universal  joints  and  are  carried  in  the 
middle  on  SKF  ball  bearings  in  an  oil- 
tight  bracket  bolted  to  the  frame  cross 
member.  The  rear  wheels  and  jack- 
shafts  are  mounted  on  combination  roller 
and  ball  thrust  bearings  throughout. 

The  .service  brakes  are  double-acting- 
external  contracting  and  the  emergency 
or  hand-operated  brakes  are  double-act- 
ing internal  expanding.  Both  brakes  on 
the  H4-tonner  ojjcrate  on  I(!-in.  brake 
drums  and  on  16 '/a -in.  drums  on  the  2- 
tonner.  The  brake  rods  on  both  models  are 
equipped  with  a  special  evener  and  slip 
yoke,  assuring  the  same  pressure  on  both 
rear  wheels  and  the  positive  control, 
whether  loaded  or  empty. 

The  pressed  steel  frames  are  braced 
with  cross  members  and  gussets.  All 
holes  are  drilled.  The  length  of  the  1%- 
ton  truck  frame  is  200  in.  and  the  width 
is  34  in.  and  inswept  to  30'/^  in.  between 
the  front  wheels.  The  depth  is  5  in. 
The  length  of  the  2-ton  truck  frame  is 
208  in.  and  the  width  is  34  in.,  inswept 
to  31  in.  between  the  front  wheels.  The 
depth  of  the  frame  is  .5%   in. 

The  wheels  on  the  smaller  model  are 
of  the  artillery  type,  mounted  all  around 
with  single  Goodyear  solids.  The  larger 
model  is  equipped  with  Prudden  wood 
wheels  which  are  also  mounted  all  around 
with  single  Goodyear  solids. 

Steering  is  on  the  left.  The  steering 
gear  is  of  the  screw  and  nut  type  and 
adjustable  so  that  it  may  be  taken  out 
from  the  frame  without  first  taking  out 
the  engine. 
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Dayton  Starting  and  Lighting  System  for  Ford  Trucks 

Hauck  Battery  Repair  Outfit— Clark  Steel  Wheels  for  Trucks- 
Columbian  Hand  Hoist— United  Spark  Plugs— Toledo  Grease  Cup 


Hairpins    shaped    to   weld   on    armature 
of  Dayton  starting  and   lighting  system 


Completed    armature    of    Dayton    start- 
ing   and    lighting    system 


Commutator   brush    assembly 


Starting 


latic   cut-out 


lighting  the  lamps.  When  the  voltage  of 
the  dynamo  drops  below  the  charging 
rate,  the  cut-out  in  the  switch  automati- 
cally breaks  the  circuit  between  the 
dynamo  and  battery,  so  that  the  battery 
will  not  discharge  when  the  truck  is 
running  at  too  low  a  speed  or  when  the 
engine  is  at  rest. 

Hauck  Battery  Repair 
Outfit 

THE  Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
is  manufacturing  a  storage  battery 
repair  outfit  which  facilitates  the  work 
of  removing  cell  plates  from  batteries. 
The  complete  Hauck  repair  outfit  con- 
sists of  a  six  jet  steam  generator,  a  1- 
gal.  kettle  for  melting  wax  for  resealing, 
a  35-lb.  capacity  lead  melting  pot  for 
reclaiming  lead  and  a  lead  mould  to 
make  lead  sticks. 

The  steam  generator  produces  steam 
within  7  minutes  and  plates  of  a  three 
or  six-cell  battery  can  be  removed  in 
5Vi  minutes.  Three  of  the  six  jets  are 
controlled  by  a  valve,  which  is  closed 
when  being  used  on  a  three-cell  battery 
and  opened  when  all  six  jets  are  used. 
The  generator  is  also  fitted  with  a  safety 
pop  valve  which  blows  off  pressure  at 
10  lb.  Softening  the  sealing  compound 
is  accomplished  by  removing  the  caps  of 
the  battery  and  inserting  the  jets  in  each 
cell.     Steam  is  forced  direct  into  the  cells. 


THE  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  has  brought  out  an  electric 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition  system  for 
Ford  cars  and  trucks.  Several  novel 
features  are  embodied  in  this  system, 
which  was  designed  by  Vincent  G.  Apple, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company.  The  outfit  is  of  the  single 
unit  type  and  can  be  connected  directly 
to  the  crankshaft  because  of  the  new  type 
of  armature  used.  There  is  no  cotton  in- 
sulated wire  used  in  its  construction, 
the  windings  being  made  with  flat  copper 
strips  cut  to  length  and  formed  into 
hairpin  loops  which  are  inserted  through 
a  score  of  laminated  iron  discs.  They 
are  then  bent  into  shape  by  a  special 
machine  to  make  them  uniform,  leaving 
the  flat  ends  to  weld  to  the  commutator 
segments.  This  is  done  with  an  electric 
welder,  which  makes  the  commutator  a 
part  of  the  winding.  The  commutator, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  is  of 
the  internal  type. 

After  the  armature  is  assembled,  it  is 
impregnated  with  bakelite  and  baked, 
which  makes  it  a  solid  homogeneous  mass 
impervious  to  damage  by  heat,  oil  or 
water.     This  armature  can  be  shaped  to 


fit  the  frame  of  any  low-voltage  dynamo 
using  the  same  sturdy  construction.  The 
field  frame  of  the  motor-dynamo  is  made 
of  semi-steel  and  has  twelve  field  poles 
in  which  the  armature  rotates  to  generate 
the  electric  current.  The  armature  wind- 
ing is  of  the  parallel  type.  Two  of  the 
brushes  are  almost  pure  graphite  for 
lubricating  the  commutator,  thereby 
eliminating  any  necessity  of  using  oil 
on  the  commutator.  The  other  ten 
brushes  are  made  of  metal-graphite 
composition. 

The  starting  switch  and  automatic 
cut-out  are  combined,  and  this  unit  is 
claimed  to  contain  fewer  parts  than  any 
starting  switch  and  cut-out  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  mounted  on  the  frame  of  tlic 
truck  under  the  heel  board  and  is  oper- 
ated by  pushing  down  on  the  starter 
button  with  the  heel.  This  operation  con- 
nects the  battery  in  series,  giving  12  volts 
for  starting.  When  the  starter  button 
is  released,  it  automatically  comes  back 
to  the  running  position  and  the  dyna- 
motor  then  generates  the  electric  current 
to  recharge  the  fJ-volt  battery.  This 
replaces  the  current  which  was  used  by 
the  motor  for  cranking  the  engine  and 


Haucl<    battery    rep.Tir    outfit 
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United  Spark  Plug 

THE  United  Manufacturing  &  Dis- 
tributing Co.,  Chicago,  is  manufac- 
turing a  spark  plug  for  truck  and  tractor 
engines  with  a  "Lockt"  terminal  feature 
which  prevents  the  terminal  nut  from 
unscrewing.  This  is  accomplished  by 
alternate  depre.ssions  and  ridges  in  the 
cable  terminal,  corresponding  to  grooves 
and  ridges  in  the  terminal  nut.  A  spiral 
spring  incased  above  the  porcelain  keeps 
the  ribbed  top  of  the  plug  tight  up 
against  the  terminal  clip.  United  plugs 
are  made  to  fit  everv  tractor  and  truck. 


Clark    Equipment   Co.'s   steel    wheel   for   trucks    used    in    road    building 


It  is  stated  that  the  time  required  for 
removing  plates  is  within  4  to  5  minutes. 
The  cost  of  operation  is  3  cents.  Grease 
and  other  impurities  can  be  steamed  and 
cleaned  off  the  batteries  also. 

The  outfit  is  operated  by  kerosene, 
although  when  desired  gas  burners  can 
be  furnished.  The  kerosene  heating  fur- 
nace carries  1  ^  gal.  and  is  operated  by 
a  hand  pump.  The  generator  has  a 
capacity  of  2V2  gal.,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  gage,  safety  valve,  fittings,  mani- 
fold and  six  '20-in.  lengths  of  rubber 
steam  hose. 

The  generator  and  fittings  costs  $40. 
Equipped  with  gas  burners  instead  of  the 
kerosene  heating  furnace,  the  price  is 
$30.00.  The  melting  kettle  for  wax  costs 
$2.00  while  the  melting  pot  for  lead  and 
the  lead   mold  each   cost   $1..50. 


Clark  Steel  Wheel 

THE  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
now  producing  a  new  type  of  steel 
wheel  for  trucks  u.sed  in  road  building. 
In  order  to  obviate  the  wear  and  tear 
on  i-ubber  tires  used  on  the  sharp  un- 
even surfaces  of  an  uncompleted  road, 
the  Clark  company  has  designed  a  wide 
band  steel  rear  wheel  and  a  narrower 
one  for  the  front,  which  will  also  aid  in 
the  actual  construction  of  the  roadbed 
by  firmly  packing  the  surface,  while  en- 
gaged in  hauling  material. 

These  wheels  are  built  for  any  make 
of  drive  and  are  interchangeable  with 
standard  truck  wheels.  The  wheel  is 
made  of  cast  steel  center  inserted  in  a 
rolled  steel  rim,  making  for  lightness 
with  strength.  The  broad  tread  of  the 
Clark  wheels,  it  is  stated,  provide.^  ample 
and  positive  traction  and  prevents  to  a 
large  degree  the  wheel  sinking  into  soft 
ground. 

In  order  to  pull  loaded  trailer.--  over 
heavy  grades  of  ordinary  soil,  these 
wheels  may  be  equipped  with  detachable 
wheel  clea'3,  in  which  case  the  rims  may 
be  drilled  for  their  application. 


Columbian  Hand  Hoist 

THE  Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  which  makes  all-metal  dump 
bodies  for  trucks,  has  designed  a  hand 
hoist  to  go  with  these  and   other  dump 


bodies.  It  is  so  designed  that  one  man 
can  raise  a  dump  body  to  an  angle  of 
from  30  to  50  degrees  in  less  than  2 
minutes  and  will  handle  with  ease  loads 
from  1  to  .5  tons.  It  can  be  installed  on 
any  truck  in  1.5  minutes  without  need  of 
any  drilling  into  the  frame.  The  hoist 
is  set  on  the  frame  and  attached  with 
heavy  sliding  U-bolts,  which  hold  it  in 
a  rigid,  upright  position,  so  as  to  with- 
stand vibration  and  heavy  loads. 

The  frame  is  made  of  rolled  steel.  Tlie 
large  gear  and  the  drum  are  cast  in  one 
piece.  The  pinion  is  made  of  bronze. 
The  overlapping  coils  of  rope  on  the 
drum  are  designed  to  produce  a  rapid 
lifting  speed  with  a  uniform  effort  at 
the  crank.  As  the  rope  coils  in  layers 
upon  the  drum  the  diameter  becomes 
larger,  the  hoist  develops  more  speed 
and  the  load  is  raised  faster  but  with 
no  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ator. The  hoist  is  designed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  geared  wheels.  By  a  ti'ain  of 
spurs  and  bevel  gears  the  device  is  so 
constructed  that  a  load  of  .5  tons  can  be 
easily  lifted  by  one  man  at  the  crank. 
The  Columbian  hoist  occupies  but  8  in. 
of  floor  space  back  of  the  driver's  seat 
and  cab. 


.i-i'^i 


United    spnrk    plug    and    terminal 


Toledo  grease  cup 

Toledo  Grease  Cup 

The  K-M  Mfg.  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
producing  the  Toledo  grease  cup.  This 
has  no  exposed  threads,  the  pressure 
being  applied  by  means  of  a  hollow  stem 
which  is  threaded  into  the  nipple  of  the 
grease  cup.  When  the  lower  part  of  the 
grease  cup  is  turned  around,  the  plunger 
is  forced  upwaid,  compressing  the  grease. 
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Overhauling :  One  of  the  Big  8  of  Truck  Upkeep 


this  method  a  truck  which  is  disabled 
while  on  its  route  is  towed  to  the  garage 
and  put  into  running  shape  in  a  few 
hours  when  it  formerly  often  tool<  a  few 
days. 

Overhauled  Every  10.800  Miles 

The  fleet  of  5-ton  gasoline  trucks  op- 
erated by  C.  Feigensuan,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
large  brewing  companies  located  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  are  brought  into  the  com- 
pany's shop  once  each  year  and  practi- 
cally rebuilt.  The  trucks  average  about 
'.100  miles  per  month,  so  that  each  is 
brought  into  the  shop  after  it  has  cov- 
ered approximately  10,800  miles.  Dur- 
ing this  overhaul  period,  the  motors  are 
torn  apart  and  repaired  as  good  as  new 
before  being  replaced  in  the  truck. 
Every  part  of  the  chassis  is  carefully 
examined  and  repaired  or  new  parts  fit- 
ted as  required.  The  overhauling  take.'? 
from  4  to  6  weeks,  including  the  paint- 
ing of  the  body.  As  soon  as  one  truck 
leaves  the  shop,  another  is  brought  in, 
so  that  the  repair  work  does  not  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  delivery  equip- 
ment en  the  whole.  This  4-  to  6-week 
period  of  truck  idleness  might  seem  un- 
duly long,  but  the  Feigenspan  company 
has  found  that  it  eliminates  many  of  the 
annoying  delays  which  are  sure  to  oc- 
cur if  a  vehicle  is  allowed  to  run  until 
.something  happens  to  it.  Then,  if  it  is 
not  gone  over  thoroughly,  other  symp- 
toms appear  which  require  additional 
short  lay-off  periods  to  remedy,  and  these 
in  the  long  run  consume  more  time  than 
one  good  annual  overhauling. 

Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  is  another  large 
retail  coal  dealer  in  New  York  City  op- 
erating trucks  which  are  completely  over- 
hauled and  repainted  once  a  year.    This 


(ContitiKed  from  page  30) 

overhauling  is  practically  a  rebuilding, 
every  part  being  inspected  and  new  ones 
fitted  if  necessary.  The  motor  is  re- 
moved from  the  chassis  and  taken  down 
and  made  as  good  as  new  before  it  is  re- 
placed. 

The  rebuilding  work  takes  from 
3  to  4  weeks,  during  which  time,  of 
course,  the  truck  is  out  of  service.  The 
Stephens  company  has  found  that  such 
a  course  is  economical,  since  very  few 
of  its  trucks  break  down  during  the  rush 
periods,  when  a  truck  out  of  commission 
would  seriously  disarrange  the  whole 
schedule. 

Wood  for  Concrete  Floors 

The  comfort  of  the  drivers  performing 
repairs   must   also   be   considered   if   the 
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cost  is  to  be  reduced.  Hard  concrete  floors 
do  not  have  enough  spring  to  make  them 
comfortable  for  the  mechanics  working 
day  in  and  day  out.  Besides,  they  gel 
very  cold  in  the  winter  time.  Both  of 
these  objections  have  been  overcome  by 
the  Motor  Haulage  Co.,  in  its  shop 
through  covering  the  entire  shop  floor 
with  2  by  12-inch  planks  laid  on  sleepers 
placed  in  the  concrete,  as  shown  in  one 
of  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The 
same  company  has  also  found  it  eco- 
nomical to  card  index  the  spare  parts 
carried  in  stock  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  inventoried  and  as  easily  taken 
from  stock  when  required.  The  Motor 
Haulage  Co.  maintains  forty-seven  5-ton 
Pierce-Arrow  trucks,  for  which  it  carries 
on  hand  .$12,000  worth  of  spare  parts, 
enough  to  build  two  complete  truck 
chassis. 

I'roper  Tools  Required 

The  installing  of  suitable  tools  and 
machinery  for  proper  repair  work  and 
the  movement  of  parts  from  place  to 
place  in  the  shop  is  also  required  if  the 
cost  of  doing  the  work  is  to  be  reduced 
as  far  as  possible.  Portable  cranes  for 
moving  engines  and  other  heavy  parts 
ai'e  very  desirable,  as  is  also  sufficient 
bench  space  with  vises,  emery  wheeN 
and  other  small  tools.  The  cleaning  of 
parts  to  be  repaired  is  another  matter 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
a  kerosene  pressure  spray  tank,  as  in- 
stalled in  the  garage  of  the  New  York 
Post  Office  Department  has  been  found 
most  economical.  A  portable  crane  is  em- 
ployed to  remove  the  parts  to  be  cleaned 
to  the  spray  equipment. 


A  good  example  of  a  large  fleet  owner's  repair  shop,  that  of  the   Peter    Doelger    Brewing    Co.,    New   York    City,    operating    thirty- 
nine  gasoline  and  electric  trucl<s  and  fifteen   Ford   roadsters  for  salesmen.      The    shop    Is    light,    orderly    arranged    and    equipped 
with  a   great   many  labor-saving  devices,  such  as  overhead  and    portable  cranes,   lathe,  drill   press,  etc. 
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There  is  wide  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  number  of  cylin- 
ders, valves,  carburetion,  cooling 
systems  and  transmissions. 

But  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  a  properly  built  crank- 
shaft. 

And  there  is  very  little  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  where  such  a  crank- 
shaft can  most  surelv  be  obtained. 


Wymaii- Gordon  Co. 

"The  Crank  Shaft  Makers'' 
Worcester,  Mass.        Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Speedy  Between 
Excavation  and  Fill — 


Autocar  short  wheelbase — 97  inches — with  its  even  distribution  of  load,  gave 
H.  Wilhelm  Sons  Inc.,  of  Newark.  N.  j..  a  tredenidous  advantage  when  exca- 
vating to  improve  the  White  Horse  Pike  between  Camden,  N.  j..  .ind  Atlantic 
City. 

In  every  way  Autocars  proved  the  most  economical  and  cfticicnt  means  of 
haulin,;;'  on  this  difficult  job. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  enthusiastically  said,  "^"ou  can  see  our  conditions  here  are 
such  that  anything  with  a  long  wheelbase  would  be  most  inii)ractical.  The 
Autocars  are  very  handy  and  save  much  time  with  their  ability  to  get  over 
quickly  the  half  mile  between  the  excavation   and  the  fill.' 


Chassis  $2050 
97-inch  Wheelbzise 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


no.ston 

I'rovidencc 
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Chicago 
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Washington 
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Autocar 
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Problems  Which  the  Fleet  Owner  Doing 
Overland  Haulage  Work  Must  Solve 

Study  of  Proposed  Routes  First  Necessity — Poor  Plan  to  Run 
Lines  Over  Unimproved  Roads — Business  Ability  Is  Required 


THE  motor  truck  owner  who  wishes  to 
expand  his  fleet  and  begin  a  trucking 
business  over  routes  leading  from  a  large 
distributing  center  to  the  outlying  ter- 
ritory must  follow  certain  well  defined 
steps  in  order  to  insure  that  his  efforts 
will  prove  successful.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  entirely  erroneous  for  the  truck  own- 
er to  attempt  to  start  such  a  business  on 
the  say-so  of  a  truck  salesman,  who  feels 
certain  that  becau.se  similar  lines  hav; 
proved  successful  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  proposed  line  will  also  prove 
successful.  The  operation  of  trucks  is  a 
business  just  like  any  other  business  in- 
sofar that  it  must  be  founded  upon 
known  conditions  rather  than  assumed 
conditions. 

Study  First  Necessity 

This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  truck 
owner  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
business  conditions  along  the  proposed 
routes.  Such  a  .study  must  not  be  merely 
a  cursory  one,  but  a  thorough  one.  The 
truck  owner  should  obtain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  concerns  which  are  pos- 
sible prospects  for  the  service  he  has  to 
offer.  Knowing  these,  he  should  then 
visit  them  personally  in  the  first  instance 
and  determine  the  approximate  tonnage 
they  would  have  moving  in  both  direc- 
tions, provided  the  truck  owner  gives  the 
service  he  proposes. 

Such  a  study  will  enable  the  truck 
■owner  to  determine  how  many  and  what 
size  of  trucks  can  be  used  on  any  route 


with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  and 
with  a  sufficient  profit  to  make  the  line 
self-sustaining. 

The  question   of  roads  is  a   most   im- 
poitant  one  and   when  competition  with 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  PROGRES- 
SIVE TRANSFER  CO.'S 
METHODS 

I — Made  complete  study  of 
business  conditions  along 
proposed  routes. 

2 — Did  not  start  routes  where 
roads  vi^ere  poor. 

3 — Went  after  business  in 
businesslike  manner  by 
publishing  booklets,  rate 
chart  and  sending  out  form 
letters. 

4 — Determined  rates  on  mini- 
mum rather  than  maximum 
truck  work  ability. 

5 — Made  provisions  for  return 
loads. 

6 — Standardized  on  one  make 
of  truck 

7 — Made  drivers  own  stock  in 
the  company  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  company. 


the  railways,  electric  trolley  lines  or  boat 
service  is  keen,  routes  should  not  be 
started  over  poor  roads  unless  there  is  an 
element  of  necessity  of  speed  in  delivery 
or  other  contributing  conditions  which 
would  warrant  an  increased  rate.  Most 
of  the  overland  haulage  lines  that  have 
gone  out  of  business  have  failed  either 
because  of  poor  business  management, 
ignorance  of  the  methods  of  getting 
Imsiness  or  attempting  to  run  lines  over 
unimproved  highways.  Any  attempt  to 
run  trucks  on  a  definite  schedule  over  un- 
improved highways  is  liable  to  result  in 
a  high  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
which  does  not  result  in  sufficient  profits 
unless  the  rate  secured  is  above  the  nor- 
mal average. 

Shippers  Need  Education 

The  fleet  owner  should  also  realize  that 
the  great  majority  of  shippers  have  been 
moving  their  goods  by  means  of  railways 
for  years  past  and  that  considerable  ar- 
gument is  required  to  get  some  of  the 
old  timers  to  change  the  methods  they 
have  employed  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives. 

The  truck  owner  .should  realize  in  the 
first  place  that  the  burden  of  the  success 
of  his  line  rests  upon  himself,  and  that 
he  must  go  out  and  get  his  business  in- 
stead of  expecting  it  to  come  to  him. 
There  are  several  methods  of  getting 
business.  These  include  the  personal  so- 
licitation method  and  the  writing  of 
form  letters  or  the  publication  of  periodi- 
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One    of   the    twelve   5-ton    Whites    recently    purchased   when    the    Progressive   company 

standardized  on  trucks  of  that   make.     Note  the  St.   Louis  type  of  rack  body  employed 

and  that  the  type  of  the  company  name  and  trade   mark  are  the  same  as  used  on   the 

company's    letterhead    stationery 


cal  booklets  or  rate  charts  enabling  the 
prospective  shipper  to  know  just  what 
kind  of  service  the  truck  owner  will  of- 
fer and  how  much  he  will  charge  for 
that  service.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  the  Progressive  Transfer  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  That  company  published  and 
sent  to  prospective  customers  a  small 
eight-page  4  by  6  in.  booklet  in  which 
it  outlined  the  service  it  would  render  and 
gave  other  information  of  value  to  the 
shipper.  One  of  the  early  issues  of  the 
booklet  referred  to  is  shown  in  the  small 
illustration  on  page  30  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

Tariff  Booklet  Helped 

The  company  also  published  a  com- 
plete local  freight  tariff  booklet  sim- 
ilar to  that  published  by  railroad  com- 
panies. In  it  it  gave  the  classification 
of  the  various  goods  handled  in  the  ter- 
ritory covered  and  the  rates  and  mini- 
mum charges  for  hauling  such  goods. 
This  tariff  folder  was  sent  to  all  pros- 
pective customers  and  hereby  acquainted 
them  with  the  service  and  the  charges 
which  the  motor  truck  company  offered. 

The  company  also  made  use  of  a  form 
letter  as  shown  on  page  31  of  this  issue. 
All  of  these  methods,  coupled  with  ob- 
taining business  by  the  personal  solicita- 
tion of  prospective  shippers,  have  result- 
ed in  the  company  building  up  a  business 
with  a  total  weekly  tonnage  of  1126  on 
five  routes  radiating  out  of  St.  Louis.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  top  of 
page  7,  three  of  the  routes  extend  across 
the  Mississippi  River  into  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  the  other  two  routes,  west- 
ward into  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  de-- 
termination  of  the  routes  as  shown  was 
made  only  after  a  thorough  investigation 
had  been  completed  to  indicate  the  pos 
sible  tonnage  moving  between  St.  Louis 
and  the  nearby  industrial  centers. 

Rate  Determination  Important 

The  determination  of  rates  is  also  a 
most  important  question,  since  rates 
which  are  too  low  are  certain  to  result 
in  an  insufficient  income  to  allow  for  the 
slack  periods  which  occur  in  all  busi- 
nesses.   It  is  best  for  the  truck  owner  to 


determine  rates  upon  minimunis  rather 
than  upon  maximums,  since  even  the 
best  worked-out  route  does  not  carry  a 
maximum  tonnage  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  In  this  respect,  the  Progressive 
Transfer  Co.  worked  out  two  very  com- 
plete rate  charts,  one  for  its  2-ton  trucks 
and  another  for  its  5-tonners.  These 
rate  charts,  with  all  of  the  items  by 
which  they  were  calculated,  are  shown 
respectively  on  pages  30  and  31  of  this 
issue.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  case 
of  the  2-ton  chart,  the  average  speed  of 
the  trucks  is  taken  at  15  miles  an  hour 
and  that  of  the  5-tonners  at  a  trifle  over 
8.5  miles  an  hour.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
sufficient  leeway  has  been  furnished  in 
determining  the  work  ability  of  the  two 
classes  of  trucks  for  the  loading  and  un- 
loading time.  In  the  case  of  the  2-ton 
truck  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading 
has  been  set  at  50  minutes  per  round 
trip  and  that  of  the  5-ton  truck  at  60 
minutes  per  round  trip. 

In  the  operation  of  such  a  company  as 
that  of  the  Progressive  Transfer  Co.  th.; 
care  which  the  trucks  receive  is  also  an 


important  item  and  has  been  well  worked 
out  by  that  concern  by  requiring  that 
every  driver  take  out  stock  in  the  com- 
pany. With  this  done,  it  has  been  un- 
necessary for  the  company  to  bond  its 
drivers.  The  plan  has  worked  out  very 
successfully  and  very  few  losses  have 
been  sustained  in  the  way  of  merchan- 
dise or  in  excessive  abuse  of  the  trucks. 
The  general  welfare  of  the  company  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  the  driver  stockholders. 
While  the  drivers  are  not  bonded,  the 
company  carries  insurance  on  its  trucks 
and  on  the  loads  carried  to  prevent  losses 
ilue  to  damage  or  collision  beyond  the 
control  of  the  driver. 

Another  important  item  which  has  con- 
siderable to  do  with  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  such  a  line  handling  the  goods  of 
other  concerns  are  the  methods  by  which 
records  are  kept  of  the  goods  handled 
and  the  charges  paid.  One  of  the  freight 
bills  used  by  the  Progressive  company 
is  reproduced  on  the  top  of  page  31. 
That  bill  is  made  out  in  triplicate,  one 
copy  going  to  the  drvier,  one  to  the 
shipper,  and  the  third  to  the  files  of  the 
Progressive  company.  By  such  a  form 
as  that  shown,  a  complete  record  of  the 
amount  of  work  done  daily  and  by  each 
driver  is  always  available.  The  file  copy 
enables  the  company  to  settle  disputes 
should  they  arise  at  the  end  of  the  month 
when  bills  are  rendered  to  the  large 
shippers. 

Forms  for  Transferred  Goods 

When  goods  which  are  picked  up  orig- 
inally by  the  Progressive  Transfer  Co. 
are  carried  over  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
routes  and  then  transferred  to  some  other 
company  for  their  final  delivery,  a  differ- 
ent form  of  record  is  used.  This  is  rath- 
er a  longer  form  than  the  freight  bill 
shown  and  has  a  heading,  "Received  in 
Good  Order  from  the  Progressive  Trans- 
fer Co."  All  of  the  goods  turned  over  to 
the  outside  transferman  for  final  deliv- 
ery are  written  down  on  such  a  form 
which   is   made   in   duplicate,   one   for   a. 


One  of  the   long    loading    and    unloadlna   platforms   along   the   walls  of   the   company's 
central  pick-up  station   and  garage   In  St.   Louis.     The  office  Is  at  the  extreme  right 
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THE     FIVE     TRUCK     ROUTES     AND 
TONNAGE  CARRIED  ON  EACH 

Route  No.  I.  from  St.  Louis  to  Belleville,  111., 
serving  Belleville,  Edgemont  and  Signal 
Hill,   111 290  Tons 

Route  No.  2,  from  St.  Louis  to  CoUinsville, 
serving  CoUinsville 36  Tons 

Route  No.  3,  from  St.  Louis  to  Maplewood, 
Mo.,  serving  Maplewood,  Webster  Groves, 
Richmond  Heights,  Kirkwood,  Tuxedo 
Park  and   Valley   Park,   Mo 300  Tons 

Route  No.  4,  from  St.  Louis  to  Alton,  111., 
serving  Alton,  East  Alton,  Venice,  Madi- 
son, Granite  City  and  Mitchell,  Oldenburg, 
Wood    River    and    Nameoki,    111 400  Tons 

Route  No.  5,  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Charles 
and  Chaminade,  Mo.,  serving  St.  Charles, 
Chaminade,  University  City,  Clayton,  Over- 
land, Vinita  Park,  Meridan,  Creve  Couer 
and  points  on  the  Olive  Street  Road,  St. 
Louis  County 100  Tons 

Total  Weekly  Tonnage 11 26  Tons 


The  five  routes  from   St.    Louis  and   wherei  they  run  to.     The 

dotted    line   is   a    proposed   route  which   will    be   started   when 

the    roads,    at    present    in    very    poor   condition,    are    put    Into 

proper  shape 


Resume   of   the   five   routes,    giving   the   cities  served   and   the 

present  weekly  tonnage  carried   on  each.     It  is  expected  that 

the   tonnage   will    Increase   to   500  tons   weekly   on    each    route 

by  the  end  of  1919 


record  file  of  the  Progressive  company 
and  the  other  for  the  concern  making 
the  final  delivery.  In  each  case,  the 
name  and  number  of  the  truck  are  al- 
ways put  down  on  the  record  so  that  in 
case  of  a  claim  for  damages  at  a  later 
date  the  driver  who  handled  the  goods 
may  be  readily  identified. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
layout  of  the  main  depot  to  enable  the 
route  trucks  to  deposit  their  loads  and 
pick  up  new  ones  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
This  has  been  worked  out  to  good  advan- 
tage by  the  Progressive  company,  which 
secured  a  90  by  127  ft.  building,  former- 
ly used  as  a  railway  depot.  The  loading 
platforms  were  arranged  along  both  sides 
of  the  building,  leaving  the  center  free 
for  the  maneuvering  of  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  trucks.  When  small  amounts 
of  goods  are  shipped,  they  must  be 
brought  by  the  shipper  to  the  main  depot 
of  the  Progressive  company.  This  en- 
ables the  large  route  trucks  to  be  used 
on  the  routes  instead  of  picking  up  goods 
in  small  quantities  at  various  points 
throughout  the  city.  If,  however,  the 
shipper  is  sending  a  full  truck  load,  time 
can  be  saved  by  picking  it  up  at  the  plant 
of  the  shipper. 

The  service  offered  by  the  Propressive 
company  has  proven  very  satisfactory 
and  freight  consignees  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  in  St.  Louis  County,  and  Illinois, 
points  across  the  Mississippi  River,  as 
far  as  40  miles  from  St.  Louis,  no  longer 
have  to  wait  days  or  weeks  for  goods 
consigned  to  them,  nor  do  they  have  to 
worry  about  the  many  troublesome  de- 
tails involved  in  railroad  transportation, 
of  their  merchandise. 

A  new  inter-city  truck  motor  service 
has  been  inaugurated,  with  St.  Louis  as 
a  pivot,  to  relieve  the  consignee  of  all 
fear  of  the  delay  in  transportation  or  of 
loss  of  his  goods. 

The  Progressive  Transfer  Co.  is  now 
operating  interurban  motor  truck  lines 
as  far  as  Alton,   CoUinsville   and   Belle- 


ville, III,  on  the  east,  and  as  far  as  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  on  the  west.  A  big  modern 
freight  depot  has  been  opened  by  the 
company  at  620  South  Seventh  Street, 
and  from  here  the  trucks  start  on  their 
cross  country  journeys  five  times  a  day. 

The    Depot    Layout 

The  building  formerly  was  used  as  a 
railroad  freight  depot,  and  so  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
a  two-story  building,  90  by  127  ft.  The 
trucks  enter  and  depart  through  separate 
driveways,  which  are  bordered  their  en- 
tire length  by  loading  platforms.  Load- 
ing and  unloading  are  greatly  facilitated 
by  these  platforms,  as  they  are  the 
same  height  as  the  beds  of  the  vehicles. 

At  present  five  routes  radiate  from 
the  depot  at  St.  Louis.  One  truck  line, 
extending  from  St.  Louis  to  Belleville, 
111.,  also  serves  Edgemont  and  Signal 
Hill,  111.  One  running  from  the  St. 
Louis   depot  to   CoUinsville,   111.,   accom- 


modates all  points  along  that  route,  but 
does  not  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
route  first  proposed,  which  would  serve 
Troy  and  Edwardsville,  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  roads  in  that  section. 
When  the  state  improves  these  high- 
ways, which  will  be  in  the  near  future, 
the  proposed  route  will  be  used  in  con- 
necting Troy  and  Edwardsville,  111.,  with 
St.  Louis. 

Another  truck  line  operating  between 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Alton,  III.,  serves 
Venice,  Madison,  Granite  City  and 
Nameoki,  111.  To  the  west  of  St.  Louis, 
a  truck  line  operating  between  the  depot 
there  and  Maplewood,  Mo.,  serves  Maple- 
wood, Webster  Groves,  Richmond 
Heights,  Kirkwood,  Old  Orchard,  Tux- 
edo Park  and  Valley  Park,  all  thriving 
municipalities  of  St.  Louis  County.  The 
other  truck  line,  connecting  the  St.  Louis 
depot  with  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  and  Cham- 
inade, Mo.,  serves  University  City,  Clay- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


One  of  the   Progressive  company's  twenty-three  White  ll/g-tonners.     It,  like  the  5-ton. 
ners.  Is  equipped  with  a  substantial  built-in  driver's  cab  fop  all  the  year  'round  work 
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Why  It  Pays  to  Uniform  Truck  Drivers 

Clean  Trucks  Cost  Less  to  Maintain   Than  Dirty 
Ones,  But  Dirty  Drivers  Do  Not  Keep  Trucks  Clean 


MOT(JR  truck  fleet  owners  engaged  in  all  kinds  of 
businesses  should  seriously  consider  the  uniforming 
of  their  drivers.  While  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
uniformed  drivers  of  department  store  vehicles  and  those 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  food  products,  such  as  butter, 
meats,  milk,  etc.,  most  of  us  lose  sight  of  the  advan- 
tages of  uniforming  the  drivers  of  trucks  handling  pig 
iron,  or  even  garbage. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  housewife  in  a  suburban  resi- 
dence community  who,  with  other  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict, hired  a  garbage  man  at  $5  a  month  to  cart  away 
her  garbage  every  day.  On  one  afternoon  that  house- 
wife had  a  party  of  her  friends  at  the  house,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  festivities  who  should  show  up  but 
the  garbage  man,  with  a  most  decrepit-looking  wagon, 
and  himself  dressed  in  a  filthy  shirt  and  trousers  held 
up  by  a  pair  of  broken  suspenders.  Her  friends  joshed 
her  about  the  appearance  of  the  man,  with  the  result 
that  the  ne.xt  day  she  dispensed  with  his  services  and 
hired  in  his  place  another  man  who  wore  cleaner  clothes 
and  used  a  cleaner  vehicle,  notwithstanding  that  the 
services  of  the  first  man  were  otherwise  just  as  desirable 
as  those  of  the  second. 

A  Clean  Driver  Means  a  Clean  Truck 

There  is  a  moral  in  that  incident  for  every  fleet  owner. 
The  psychology  of  the  driver  is  a  problem  which  no 
truck  owner  should  overlook.  How  can  an  owner  ask 
a  driver  to  keep  his  truck  clean  if  the  driver  is  not  clean 
him.self  ?  As  told  in  previous  issues  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,  there  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  clean 
truck.  If  a  truck  is  kept  clean  repair  bills  are  less  than 
when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  dirty.  Loose  parts  are  dis- 
covered and  tightened  in  time;  cracks  are  discovered 
which  would  not  be  found  until  too  late  if  covered  with 
the  muck  and  mire  of  dirty  roads,  and  grease  and  oil, 
and  a  driver  takes  better  care  of  a  clean  truck  than 
a  dirty  one.  He  also  does  better  work  with  a  clean 
truck,  for  such  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Uniforming  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  methods 
of  keeping  the  driver  clean,  and  with  a  clean  driver 
the  truck  is  also  generally  kept  clean,  with  the  advan- 
tages just  mentioned.  Uniforms  for  truck  drivers  should 
be  practicable,  comfortable,  neat,  cleanable  or  washable, 
and  not  too  expensive. 

The  type  of  uniform,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
furnished  by  the  company  owning  the  trucks,  or  bought 
and  owned  by  the  driver,  are  subjects  which  must  be 
determined  in  each  individual  case,  according  to  the  char- 
acter   of    the    work    done    by    the    trucks. 

Clean  Uniforms  Satisfy  Customers 

As  one  example  of  how  the  driver  uniform  problem 
has  been  solved,  the  Otto  Stahl  Co.,  New  York  City,  which 
delivers  fresh  and  cooked  meat  products  to  customers  in 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  where  long  and  dusty  truck 
runs  are  necessary,  has  found  that  clean  uniforms  are  re- 
quired to  satisfy  its  customers.  When  deliveries  were  con- 
fined to  New  York  City  only,  or  before  motor  trucks 
were  used,  that  company  equipped  all  of  its  drivers  with, 
white  uniforms.     These  were  changed  every  day,  at  the 


expense  of  the  company.  However,  that  proved  too 
expensive,  and  as  a  result  blue  and  brown  uniforms  be- 
came more  popular. 

When  the  trucks  were  installed  the  drivers  formed  a 
union,  thus  automatically  taking  over  this  expense  item 
(mto  their  own  shoulders.  The  blue  uniforms  were 
adopted. 

Three  suits,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, are  kept  on  hand  by  each  of  the  drivers.  These 
cost  from  $3.50  to  $4  each.  On  the  average,  they  are 
changed  every  other  day,  though  no  set  rule  demands 
this  schedule.  The  drivers  operating  in  New  York  City 
find  that  each  suit  keeps  clean  from  3  to  4  days. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  truck  is  being  loaded,  the 
driver  wears  a  soiled  uniform  during  the  loading  of  the 
meat  products  onto  the  truck  body.  In  this  way  tnt" 
driver  starts  out  on  his  route  with  a  clean  uniform. 


Tliis  shows  a  blue  uniform  with  white  stripes.    It  is  made  in 

coal   und  trousers,  is  washable  and  costs  from   $3.50   to   $4. 

Jiuch  drinr   buys   his  own  uniform   and  keeps  from   three   to 

four  on  hand  su  that  he  alwaii.i  has  a  clean  one  ready 
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LIVESTOCK    HAULAGE    BY     MOTOR    TRUCKS  TO   EIGHT   IMPORTANT   STOCK 

YARDS    DURING    THE    YEAR    1918 


Total 
Drlve-in; 

Indianapolis 37,550 

Omaha      25,848 

Cincinnati    28,691 

St.    Joseph     11.044 

Kansas    City     16.572 

Ft.    Worth    85.739 

Louisville     23,760 

Peoria     4,791 

Totals     233.995 


Cattle     - 

Cti'ttr's 

Sheep   -     ~ 
Drive-ins 

-Hogs ., 

Drive-Ins  by 

Drive-ins 

by      Total 

Drlve-lns 

Total 

by     Total 

Total 

Drive-ins 

by  Truck 

Drivel 

ns       Truck 

Drive-ins 

Truck 

Drlve-lns 

by  Truck 

9.388 

41.479 

20,739 

26.639 

13.319 

462,313 

346,734 

567.981 

390,180 

Included 

in   Cattle 

44.811 

33.600 

188,417 

169,575 

259.076 

216,099 

31.668 

28.601 

30.818 

27,736 

139.972 

165,975 

231,149 

196,651 

Included 

in   Cattle 

37,137 

18.558 

121,138 

96,910 

169,319 

121,000 

14,049 

10,539 

16.959 

12.719 

96.337 

72,253 

143,917 

107,940 

29,047 

25,932 

12.966 

56,886 

42.663 

226.650 

106,111 

2,256 

1.128 

155,748 

77,874 

191,364 

89,742 

160,625 

4,302 
98^ 

728 

546 
120,582 

98,875 
1,319.686 

74,156 
1,006,140 

110.130 
1,899.586 

82,598 

85.577 

185,280 

1,310,327 

Fleet  Owner  Opportunities  in  Livestock  Haulage 

Use  of  Fleets  Instead  of  Individual  Trucks  Permits  Larger  Trucks 
To  Be  Employed  with  Special  Bodies— Cost  to  Farmers  Also  Reduced 


THE  motor  truck  owner  in  the  rural 
territory  within  50  to  60  miles  of 
the  principal  livestock  yards  of  the 
United  States  has  the  opportunity  of 
forming  a  lucrative  business  in  the  ex- 
clusive haulafre  of  livestock  to  those 
markets.  The  evolution  of  such  haulage 
by  means  of  motor  trucks  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  away  from  the 
individual  use  of  trucks  in  such  work  to 
the  employment  of  fleets  of  three  to  five 
and  even  more  vehicles.  Some  companies 
operating  four  or  five  trucks  exclusively 
in  hauling  livestock  are  already  in  opera- 
tion and  there  are  opportunities  for  the 
formation  of  many  others. 

There  are  distinct  advantages  for  the 
use  of  fleets  rather  than  the  individual 
truck  in  such  work.  When  a  special  busi- 
ness is  made  of  livestock  haulage,  the 
truck  owner  can  afford  to  buy  larger 
trucks  to  carry  a  greater  number  of  ani- 
mals per  load  and  thereby  reduce  the 
charge  per  animal  to  the  farmer.  With 
this  reduced  cost,  the  fleet  ov\aier  can 
better  meet  the  competition  of  the  in- 
•  dividual  truck  user,  since  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive to  haul  a  small  number  of  ani- 
mals than  a  large  number. 

When  the  livestock  haulage  is  entered 
into  as  the  sole  business  of  the  fleet 
owner,  he  can  afford  to  purchase  special 
bodies  designed  particularly  for  the 
work.  The  individual  owner  cannot  dn 
this  because  he  usually  has  other  work 
to  do  which  requires  a  body  not  so  well 
adapted  to  hauling  a  maximum  number 
of  animals.  One  of  the  special  types  of 
bodies  designed  particularly  for  hauling 
cattle  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  That  body  differs  from"  the 
usual  type  in  that  the  animals  are  car- 
ried crosswise  of  the  body  instead  of 
longitudinally.  By  the  special  neckpieces 
provided  on  the  side,  the  animals  are 
prevented  from  crowding  and  from  mov- 
ing in  the  body  while  in  transit.  By  the 
use  of  skids  the  animals  may  be  unloaded 
onto  the  ground  at  either  side  or  the 
rear  at  yards  where  special  unloading 
chutes  are  not  provided. 

The  development  of  the  use  of  trucks 
in  livestock  haulage  has  been  from  the 
small  Ford  roadster  capable  of  holding 
two  or  three  small  calves  or  the   small 


two-wheeled  trailer  holding  one  cow  to 
the  large  2-  to  3-ton  truck  capable  of 
holding  from  six  to  eight  cattle  or  thirty 
calves,  sheep  or  hogs.  While  most  of 
the  roads  in  the  rural  communities  at 
the  present  time  do  not  permit  of  the  use 
of  trucks  of  over  3-ton  capacity  during 
the  entire  year,  even  5-ton  trucks  may 
be  employed  in  the  near  future  as  soon 
as  our  great  road  building  program  now 
outlined  is  well  on  the  way. 

That  there  is  sufficient  business  for 
the  fleet  owner  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  hauling  livestock  is  proven  by  the 
figures  given  on  the  total  drive-ins  at 
eight  of  the  principal  yards  and  the 
total  drive-ins  by  motor  truck  as 
shown  in  the  table  at  the  top  of 
this  page.  It  is  seen  that  of  the  total 
of  1,899,586  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and 
hogs  driven  into  the  stockyards  men- 
tioned during  1918,  only  1,310,327  were 
hauled  by  motor  trucks.  This  in  itself 
shows  an  unrealized  motor  truck  oppor- 
tunity of  589,2,59  animals,  not  counting 
any  increase  in  business  during  1919. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the 
u.se  of  trucks  for  hauling  livestock,  as 
explained  in  greater  detail  in  The  Com- 


mercial Vehicle  for  June  15,  1919.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  that  the 
truck  is  cheaper  and  quicker  than  rail 
in  most  cases.  It  is  cheaper  because 
there  is  less  loss  of  weight  by  truck  than 
by  rail  and  the  farmer  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  getting  his  stock  to  market 
when  the  price  is  highest. 

The  greatest  opportunities  lie  in  the 
haulage  of  hogs,  sheep  and  calves  in  the 
order  given.  While  cattle  may  be  driven 
in  on  the  hoof  for  short  distances,  this 
cannot  be  done  economically  with  sheep 
or  hogs  in  hot  or  cold  weather  on  account 
of  the  excessive  shrinkage  in  weight. 

Truing  Up  Wheels  is  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  tire  conservation  booklets  is- 
sued by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  In  it  is  .shown  the 
abnormal  wear  a  tire  undergoes  when 
run  on  wheels  out  of  alignment.  It  also 
shows  how  bumping  into  curbs,  hitting 
humps  in  the  road,  turning  out  into  gut- 
ters and  similar  strains  are  likely  to 
thi-ow  a  wheel  out  of  true  and  how  tires 
run  on  wheels  that  are  badly  out  of  line 
travel  with  a  skidding  action  that  wears 
down   treads  very   rapidly. 
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One  of  the  Big  8 

in  Truck  Operation 

5 —DEPRECIATION 

THE  TWO  WAYS  TO  FIGURE  DEPRECIATION 

1 — By  the  life  of  the  truck  in  miles 
2 — By  the  life  of  the  truck  in  years 


THERE  are  two  ways  for  the  fleet 
owner  to  calculate  his  motor  truck 
depreciation.  One  is  by  the  estimated 
life  of  the  truck  in  miles  and  the  other 
by  the  life  of  the  truck  in  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  motor  truck  opera- 
tion, the  method  of  figuring  deprecia- 
tion by  years  was  most  generally  fol- 
lowed, since  the  same  method  was  used 
in  calculating  the  depreciation  on  other 
forms  of  machine  equipment.  As  the 
use  of  trucks  increased,  the  method  of 
figuring  depreciation  at  so  many  cents 
or  fractional  cents  per  mile  has  gained 
many  adherents  because  of  its  more  sci- 
entific basis.  The  cost  of  depreciation 
per  mile  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
cost  of  the  truck  investment  by  the  num- 
ber of  miles  the  truck  will  cover  during 
its  use  for  life. 

But  even  when  the  depreciation  is 
figured  on  the  mileage  basis,  it  must  in 
turn  be  reduced  to  a  yearly  basis,  since 
depreciation  is  written  off  the  books  of 
almost  every  company  at  a  certain  period 
each  year. 

The  Why  of  Depreciation 
The  entire  question  of  depreciation  is 
a  most  difficult  one  to  answer,  since 
there  are  so  many  and  often  undeter- 
minable conditions  to  be  taken  into 
account.  To  understand  the  two  methods 
of  figuring  truck  depreciation,  it  is  per- 
haps best  first  to  consider  what  deprecia- 
tion really  is  and  why  it  must  be  cal- 
culated. If  a  truck  costs  $3,000  to  buy, 
it  would  obviously  be  wrong  to  charge 
the  entire  amount  to  the  first  year's 
operation,  but  it  is  a  real  part  of  the 
cost  of  motor  transportation. 

To  be  more  nearly  accurate,  therefore, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  spread  this 
amount  over  the  entire  period  of  the 
truck's  life.  Here  we  encounter  the  first 
undeterminable  condition,  for  who  can 
say  just  what  the  life  of  a  truck  will  be? 
One  truck  which  is  given  especially 
good  care,  operated  by  a  careful  driver, 
run  over  city  streets  with  no  overloads 
may  last  8  to  10  years.  The  identical 
truck   when   given    poor   care,   operated 


by  a  careless  driver,  run  over  poor  roads 
with  heavy  overloads  may  last  only  3 
years.  Yet  the  motor  truck  owner  when 
he  purchases  his  truck  must  determine 
in  advance  how  long  his  truck  will  last, 
either  by  the  number  of  miles  or  by  the 
number  of  years  before  it  will  become 
necessary  for  him  to  purchase  a  new 
vehicle. 

Some  Excessive   Depreciation 

Some  contractors  charge  the  full 
amount  of  the  investment  to  the  first 
year's  operation,  although  this  method  is 
hardly  reasonable  except  when  the  job 
on  which  the  contractor  is  working  is  to 
be  completed  within  the  year  and  the 
contractor  expects  to  work  the  truck  for 
everything  he  can  get  out  of  it  during 
that  year  without  bothering  about  its 
efficiency  in  the  year  following.  Other 
users  estimate  the  lives  of  their  trucks 
very  conservatively,  in  some  cases  set- 
ting the  estimated  life  at  1  or  2  years 
less  than  the  expected  life  to  take  care 
of  unforeseen  accidents  or  excessive 
wear  due  to  abnormal  conditions  during 
certain  periods  of  the  year.  In  most 
cases  the  life  of  the  truck  is  assumed  to 
be  about  5  years,  and  when  the  yearly 
method  of  depreciation  is  employed,  20 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  truck  is  writ- 
ten off  annually. 

Simple  Rate  of  Depreciation  Needed 
This  sum  is  known  as  the  depreciation 
charge  and  consists  of  a  charge  to  cover 
the  decrease  in  value  which  is  assumed 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  year.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  motor  truclc  does  not 
depreciate  at  a  uniform  rate  of  20  per 
cent  per  year  or  any  other  fixed  percent- 
age per  year.  The  first  year's  deprecia- 
tion in  marketable  value  is  very  much 
more  than  20  per  cent  and  in  most  cases 
not  more  than  from  50  to  55  per  cent  of 
the  original  truck  cost  can  be  secured 
even  after  the  truck  has  been  run  only 
1  day  because  it  is  then  a  second-hand 
or  u.sed  vehicle,  so  far  as  market  con- 
ditions are  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  depreciation  in  actual  value  for 


the  work  to  be  done  is  much  less  than 
20  per  cent  if  the  life  is  assumed  to  be 
5  years,  for  there  is  comparatively  small 
depreciation  during  the  first  year  of  the 
truck's  use  because  of  the  newness  of 
the  vehicle  and  the  advantages  secured 
by  the  stiffness  of  the  moving  part  being- 
overcome  and  worked  in  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  truck's  life. 

Again,  a  truck  which  is  properly  cared 
for  should  and  usually  does  last  con- 
siderably more  than  5  years.  The  prac- 
tice of  Virriting  off  depreciation  at  a 
uniform  rate,  however,  is  customary  and 
expedient  because  of  its  simplicity.  Over 
a  period  of  years  it  arrives  at  identical 
results  as  would  a  more  scientific  but 
more  complicated  system  of  calculation. 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  complicated 
method  of  figuring  depreciation  will  be 
properly  used  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  busy  motor  truck  owners. 
The    Amortization    Fund 

The  depreciation  sum  thus  written  off 
is  taken  from  the  earnings  of  the  truck 
and  should  be  set  aside  in  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  new  truck 
when  the  old  one  shall  have  been 
scrapped.  Theoretically,  this  sum  is  each 
year  invested  in  6  per  cent  bonds  or 
other  security,  but  in  practice  it  may 
remain  in  the  treasury  of  the  fleet  owner 
or  be  put  back  into  his  business.  The 
sum  is  known  as  an  amortization  fund 
and  justifies  taking  from  the  treasury  a 
sum  equal  to  the  purchase  price  of  the 
truck  to  buy  a  duplicate  vehicle  at  the 
end  of  the  5  years'  life  of  the  old  one. 
Thus,  in  reality,  there  is  no  new  invest- 
ment, but  the  original  one  stands  indefi- 
nitely, each  successive  vehicle  paying  6 
per  cent  interest  on  the  investment  and 
earning  its  own  amortization. 

Keep  Repair  Costs  Separately 

Some  authorities  urge  that  truck  re- 
pair costs  should  be  paid  out  of  the  de- 
preciation charges  and  that  in  a  cost 
system  for  motor  trucks  there  should  not 
be  separate  repair  and  depreciation 
charges,   inasmuch   as   money    spent  for 
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repairs  is  spent  to  prevent  depreciation. 
This  view  is  erroneous,  for  while  con- 
stant repairing  will  increase  the  life  of 
a  truck  indefinitely,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  main  parts  of  the  vehicle  have 
become  so  worn  and  every  metal  part  will 
be  so  seriously  affected  by  the  fatigue 
of  metals  that  the  cost  of  repairing  will 
mount  so  high  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
buy  a  new  truck  than  to  attempt  to  keep 
the  old  one  in  proper  running  condition. 
While  this  time  may  be  assumed  to  occur 
at  the  end  of  a  5-year  period,  experience 
has  shown  that  with  proper  care  this 
time  may  be  postponed  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  any  fleet 
owner  must  study  his  own  conditions 
before  he  can  determine  upon  any  given 
number  of  years  as  the  life  of  his  vehicle, 
provided  he  uses  the  yearly  method  of 
depreciation.  He  must  consider  the 
length  of  the  life  of  the  same  or  similar 
types  of  vehicles  operated  by  other  own- 
ers in  the  same  line  of  business  and  in 
the  same  city  before  he  can  set  an  esti- 
mated life  upon  his  own  truck.  He  must 
also  take  into  consideration  the  kind  of 
care  which  his  truck  will  receive  and  the 
condition  of  the  roads  over  which  it  will 
run.  If  the  vehicle  is  to  be  overloaded 
continuously,  its  life  will  be  naturally 
shorter  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  Actual  Depreciation  Amounts 

With  the  life  of  the  truck  thus  esti- 
mated, the  next  step  is  to  actually  calcu- 
late the  yearly  depreciation  in  dollars 
and  cents.  In  this  calculation  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  figure  the  depreciation  on  the 
cost  of  the  chassis,  body  and  other  equip- 
ment, but  not  the  tires.  For  instance,  if 
a  3%-ton  truck  cost  $3,350  in  the  chassis 
with  tires  fitted  and  with  a  body  costing 
$250,  the  amount  on  which  the  deprecia- 
tion should  be  figured  would  not  be 
$3,350  plus  $250,  or  $3,600,  but  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  chassis  complete  with 
tires,  plus  body  cost,  minus  the  cost  of 
tires.  If  in  the  case  just  mentioned  the 
complete  set  of  tires  cost  $445.50,  the 
sum  on  which  depreciation  would  be  fig- 
ured would  be  $3,600,  minus  $445.50,  or 
$3,154.50.  By  this  method  of  calculation 
it  is  assumed  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
that  the  chassis,  its  body  and  other 
equipment  fitted  to  the  truck  depreciate 
at  the  same  rate.  While  this  may  not 
be  true  in  all  cases,  it  is  perhaps  the 
easiest  method  to  follow  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  because  of  the  relative 
small  amount  represented  by  the  cost  of 
body  and  the  equipment  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  chassis  minus  the 
tires. 

The  cost  of  the  tires  is  not  included 
in  the  total  investment  of  the  truck  or 
the  sum  on  which  depreciation  is  fig- 
ured, because  tires  depreciate  much  more 
rapidly,  it  even  being  possible  that  two 
or  three  complete  sets  of  tires  may  be  " 
worn  out  during  one  year  of  truck  opera- 
tion. Since  tires  are  guaranteed  for 
some  certain  number  of  miles  and  sell 
at  some  certain  fixed  cost,  the  cost  of 
tires  per  truck  mile  operated  may  be 
determined  readily  by  dividing  the  cost 
of  the  tires  by  the  mileage  for  which 
they  are  guaranteed.     If  it  should  hap- 


pen that  the  tires  do  not  give  the  guar- 
anteed mileage,  the  fleet  owner  may  ob- 
tain an  adjustment  for  the  mileage  which 
was  not  secured,  so  that  in  any  event 
the  cost  per  mile  will  be  the  same. 

Explaining  this  in  another  way,  sup- 
pose that  a  tire  was  guaranteed  for  8000 
miles  and  sold  for  $100.  This  would 
give  a  cost  per  mile  for  that  tire  of 
.0125  cent  if  the  full  8000  miles  guaran- 
teed were  secured.  If,  however,  the  tire 
ran  only  6000  miles  before  it  had  to  be 
removed  or  gave  three-quarters  of  the 
guaranteed  mileage,  the  owner  could  ob- 
tain an  adjustment  from  the  tire  com- 
pany of  $25  for  the  one-quarter  of  the 
guaranteed   mileage   which   was   not  se- 
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cured.  This  would  give  a  tire  cost  per 
mile  of  $75,  divided  by  6000  miles,  or  the 
.same  .0125  cent  per  mile. 

The  same  method  of  figuring  tire  costs 
may  be  employed  when  the  depreciation 
is  calculated  on  the  estimated  life  of  the 
truck  in  miles.  When  the  latter  system 
is  employed  there  is  again  the  undeter- 
minable condition  of  just  how  many  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  any  given  motor 
truck  will  run  before  it  will  have  to  be 
broken  up  for  scrap.  The  life  of  any 
truck  in  miles  is  dependent  on  the  work 
which  it  does  and  the  care  which  it  re- 
ceives. It  is  also  somewhat  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  truck,  since  the 
smaller  vehicles  more  like  passenger  cars 
which  are  operated  at  higher  rates  of 
speed  will  not  give  the  same  number  of 
miles  of  life  as  the  slower-moving  vehi- 
cles of  larger  capacity.  Here  again  the 
fleet  owner  must  determine  in  advance 
some  estimated  mileage  for  the  life  of 
his  truck.  Some  users  calculate  that  a 
medium  or  high-priced  truck  will  last  for 
from  100,000  to  150,000  miles  of  opera- 
tion. For  instance,  Charles  D.  Heavcy, 
who  operates  a  fleet  of  5-ton  Fierce- 
Arrow  and  Peerless  trucks  in  the  con- 
tracting business  in  Philadelphia,  esti- 
mates the  life  of  his  Pierce-Arrows  at 
150,000  miles.  Then  again,  as  told  on 
page  14  of  this  issue,  cost  figures  com- 
piled by  J.  E.  Picken,  transportation  en- 
gineer for  the  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Detroit,  for  the  Detroit  Transportation 
Association,  shows  the  average  life  of  a 


3'/4-ton  truck  in  the  public  haulage  busi- 
ness in  Detroit  to  be  about  100,000  miles. 
This  life  of  truck  of  100,000  miles 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  reasonable  one  to 
assume,  provided  average  conditions  of 
care,  operation,  roads  and  loading  hold 
true.  In  some  extreme  cases  the  life  of 
a  truck  may  even  be  as  low  as  25,000 
miles  or  as  high  as  150,000  miles.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  mileage 
basis  as  the  method  of  figuring  deprecia- 
tion is  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
a  greater  mileage  will  cause  a  greater 
depreciation  and  that  it  therefore  should 
be  equally  natural  to  figure  depreciation 
on  the  mileage  basis.  When  this  basis 
is  used  the  total  sum  of  the  depreciation 
laid  aside  during  any  one  year  would  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
miles  covered  in  that  year  by  the  unit 
depreciation  per  mile.  The  latter  figure 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  cost  of  the 
chassis,  body  and  equipment,  less  tires 
by  the  assumed  life  of  the  vehicle  in 
miles. 

Life  and  Miles  Per  Day 

For  the  convenience  of  the  fleet  owner 
in  determining  the  relation  between  the 
life  in  years  and  the  miles  per  day  when 
a  total  life  of  truck  of  100,000  miles  is 
assumed,  the  following  table  has  been 
calculated  by  dividing  100,000  by  300  for 
that  number  of  working  days  in  the  year 
and  again  by  the  average  miles  covered 
each  day: 
Life   of  truck 

in  years...  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
Miles  per  day  111  83  67  56  48  42  37  33 

Either  of  the  yearly  or  mileage  meth- 
ods outlined  above  may  be  u.sed,  although 
the  mileage  basis  is  considered  prefer- 
able by  the  majority  of  truck  owners 
who  keep  operating  costs  because  of  its 
more  scientific  method  of  attainment. 
The  main  thing  is  to  be  certain  that  the 
truck  owner  has  a  sum  of  money  with 
which  to  buy  a  new  truck  at  the  time 
when  it  becomes  more  economical  to 
throw  away  the  old  one  than  to  attempt 
to  keep  it  in  repair.  In  either  method 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  life  of 
the  truck  may  be  underestimated  or  over- 
estimated. Of  the  two  evils  it  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  underestimate  the  truck 
life  rather  than  overestimate  it,  because 
in  the  first  case  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
has  been  laid  aside  to  purchase  a  new 
truck  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  old 
one,  while  in  the  second  case  additional 
money  from  that  laid  aside  yearly  would 
have  to  be  secured  to  buy  the  new  vehicle. 

While  in  some  instances  many  truck 
owners  have  underestimated  the  life  of 
their  trucks  and  have  completely  wiped 
them  off  the  books  several  years  before 
they  had  to  be  scrapped,  such  a  condition 
may  be  avoided  by  assuming  a  longer  life 
for  any  additional  vehicles  which  are  to 
be  put  into  the  same  work.  When  the 
truck  outlives  its  estimated  life  and  is 
entirely  wiped  off  the  books  before  it  is 
taken  out  of  service,  the  additional  work 
done  by  the  vehicle  is  considered  a  clear 
profit  and  is  added  to  the  earnings  of  the 
particular  truck  at  the  time  it  is  scrapped 
and  when  the  total  depreciation  or  amor- 
tization fund  is  employed  to  buy  a  new 
vehicle  to  take  its  place. 
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Detroit  Public  Haulage  Men  Increase  Profits  by 
Giving  Surplus  Work  to  Associates 

Problem  of  Idle  Truck  Time  Solved  by  Detroit  Transportation 
Assn.  When  Real  Co-operation  Succeeds  Cut-Throat  Competition 


THE  Detroit  truck  and  cartage  man 
has  recently  discovered  that  in  giving 
his  excess  business  to  his  less  busy  fellow 
truck  owner  he  is  able  to  earn  $2  where 
but  $1  was  earned  before.  There  are 
over  100  truck  and  cartage  firms  operat- 
ing 600  trucks  in  Detroit  doing  this  every 
day  —  giving  away  business  —  and  by 
doing  so  they  are  minimizing  operating 
expenses,  doubling  profits  and  have 
solved  the  idle  truck  problem. 

Business  reciprocity  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Detroit  Transportation 
Assn.  is  built.  In  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  that  policy,  the  Detroit  asso- 
ciation stands  unique  among  similar  or- 
ganizations in  the  country.  Although 
less  than  1  year  old,  it  has  brought 
the  majority  of  Detroit  trucking  and 
cartage  interests  together.  Instead  of 
the  bitter  competition  of  the  past  with 
its  resultant  price  cutting  and  kindred 
evils,  the  truckmen  are  operating  as  one 
harmonious  group. 

Through  the  club  feature,  which 
stai"t€d  as  a  minor  advantage  but  which 
is  now  one  of  the  big  departments  of 
the  association,  the  truckmen  have  come 
to  know  each  other  by  their  first  names. 
The  fact  that  the  heads  of  two  big  rival 
firms  had  never  met  each  other  added 
bitterness    to    business    competition    that 


Insignia   of   the    Detroit   Transportation 

Assn.      It    is    printed    on    heavy    glazed 

cardboard   and    is   mounted   in   the   cabs 

of  the  members'  trucks 

vanished  when  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted at  a  club  banquet.  Instead  of 
fighting  for  business,  they  are  now  aiding 
each  other  in  every  way  possible.  They 
have  profited  by  one  of  the  great  axioms 
of  the  association  which  is  convincing- 
its  members  by  practical  results  that 
there  is  plenty  of  business  for  everyone 
in  Detroit  if  a  systematic  and  organized 
effort  is  made  to  get  it. 

Right   at   the   start   the   Detroit   asso- 


ciation has  eliminated  competition  among 
the  trucking  interests.  The  truckmen 
are  not  competitors  in  business  but  as- 
sociates in  business.  Working  through 
their  association  they  are  practising 
business  reciprocity  and  eliminating  the 
idle  truck  hour;  solving  the  return  load 
problem,  partly  through  reciprocity  and 
partly  through  the  operation  of  a  return 
load  bureau;  fighting  adverse  truck 
legislation;  practising  co-operative  buy- 
ing; investigating  and  studying  operat- 
ing costs;  conducting  a  clearing  houfe 
for  the  trucking  interests;  conducting  a 
free  information  bureau  on  all  truck  and 
transportation  matters;  waging  war  on 
price  cutters  and  boosting  for  bettei; 
pavements   and   good   roads. 

Besides  the  feature  of  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  business,  the  local  association 
differs  from  others  inasmuch  as  it  takes 
in  only  local  cartage  and  highway  trans- 
port men,  whereas  the  majority  of  other 
associations  take  in  all  truck  operators. 
Any  man  or  firm  engaged  in  truck  trans- 
portation for  a  living,  however,  is  eligible 
to  membership.  The  association  is  main- 
tained by  the  assessment  plan.  Activf- 
members  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $2.t 
and  monthly  dues  of  $10.  The  sustaining 
members,  who  are  non-voting  and  non- 
office   holding,   pay   $50   a   year.     Truck 


The  laroe  blackboard  on  which  the  list  of  the  members  with  Idle   trucks   Is  made   dally.     When   an   Idle   truck   Is   given   work,  the 

name  of  the  cuctomer  Is  written  down  on  the  same  line,  so  that  the  board  gives  an  up-to-the-minute  daily  record  of  the  business 

done.     The  idle  trucks  are  given  work  In  the  order  In  which  they  are  listed,  the  first  being   at  the  top,  etc. 
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manufacturers,  truck  dealers  and  acces- 
sory companies  are  elijiible  to  member- 
ship. This  is  a  new  feature,  and  while 
the  sustaining  membership  at  present  is 
not  large,  it  is  meeting  with  the  approval 
of  the  truck  industry  and  many  com- 
panies are  taking  out  memberships. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
association's  method  of  operation,  it 
might  be  well  to  outline  the  things  it 
has  already  accomplished  and  the  con 
ditions  existing  in  Detroit  just  prior  to 
the  association's  organization. 

The  association  has  killed  a  bill  in  the 
state  legislature  limiting  trailers  to  one  to 
each  truck  and  is  now  putting  through  a 
substitute  measure  which  permits  of  more 
than  one  trailer.  If  the  bill  had  passed 
it  would  have  radically  affected  the  high- 
way transport  work  and  would  have 
proven  a  handicap  which  would  have  put 
many  motor  truck  lines  in  the  state  out 
of  business. 

Eliminated  a  City  Ordinance 

It  knocked  out  a  city  ordinance  which 
also  limited  trailers  and  in  addition 
limited  the  weight  of  loads  and  com- 
pelled owneiB  to  put  on  a  lot  of  devices 
like  the  hind-view  mirror  and  the  rear 
sign  signaling  device. 

It  drafted,  and  the  city  council  passed, 
a  substitute  measure  in  which  all  ob- 
jectionable features  were  removed  and 
otherwise  made  the  new  legislation  a 
benefit  rather  than  a  detriment. 

It  threw  its  entire  resources  into  the 
recent  $.50,000,000  good  roads  campaign, 
a  feature  of  which  was  the  staging  of 
a  good-roads  show  at  the  Board  of 
Commerce.  The  association  put  on  De- 
troit's first  Motor  Transport  Day,  the 
event  being  held  May  19  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  Detroit  business  interests 
to  the  realization  of  economy,  reliability, 
and  quick  delivery  of  the  Ship-by-Truck 
idea.  Over  1000  motor  trucks  with  fifteen 
bands  were  in  line  and  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  was  conducted. 

It  has  aided  in  the  organization  of 
eleven  motor  truck  lines  connecting  De- 
troit with  the  neighboring  cities  and  it 
might  be  stated  here  that  every  one  of 
the  eleven  lines  is  showing  a  fair  profit. 
Prior  to   the   organization   of  the   De- 


Above  is  the  club  or 
reception  hoom  of  tlie 
association,  where 
members  may  gather 
to  discuss  business 
problems.  On  the 
table  is  a  full  assort- 
ment of  all  the  motor 
truck  magazines,  in- 
cluding The  Com- 
mercial  Vehicle 


troit  Transportation  Assn.  cartage  con- 
ditions in  Detroit  were  in  bad  shape,  due 
to  the  operation  of  a  great  number  of 
disreputable  price-slashing  cartagemen 
who  were  working  their  trucks  for  less 
than   the  actual   cost  of  operation. 

The  average  truck  owner  is  a  notor- 
iously poor  businessman,  or  has  been  in 
the  past.  He  very  seldom  kept  a  record 
of  operating  costs  but  conducted  his 
business  in  a  slipshod  manner;  conse- 
quently he  never  figured  on  depreciation 
or    a    sinking    fund.      When    his    truck 
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Twelve  motor  transport  routes  aggre- 
gating over  500  miles  now  running  in 
and  out  of  Detroit  to  nearby  industrial 
centers  which  previously  received  all 
of  their  goods  by  rail  freight,  trolley 
express  or  boat,  but  which  now  re- 
ceive   a    large    volume    by    motor    truck 

wore  out  he  usually  went  out  of  busi- 
ness or,  more  often,  fell  down  on  the 
payment  of  his  third  or  fourth  note, 
having  purchased  his  machines  for  25 
per  cent  or  less  down,  with  18  months  to 
pay  the  balance. 


A   corner  of  the   busine 

in  the  heart  of  the  dow 

to  the   members  and 


office  of  the  Detroit  Transportation  Assn.,  which  is  located 
own  business  section  of  the  city,  where  it  is  easily  accessible 
ISO  to   manufacturers   and  other  shippers  requiring   service 
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In  August,  1918,  representatives  of 
eighteen  cartage  firms  got  together  and 
a  preliminary  organization  of  the  De- 
troit Transportation  Assn.  was  effected. 
From  the  start  it  required  a  great  deal 
of  missionary  work.  It  was  hard  to 
convince  the  cartage  men  that  their  slip- 
shod and  price-slashing  methods  were 
not  only  afflicting  great  injury  upon  the 
reputable  and  established  cartage  men, 
but  were  ultimately  putting  their  own 
firms  out  of  business.  There  were  many 
converts  to  the  cause  and  in  less  than 
3  months  the  association's  membership 
numbered  fifty. 

How  Idle  Trucks  Are  Eliminated 

The  Detroit  association  aims  to  give 
its  members  every  service  possible.  Its 
two  great  departments  are  the  study  of 
•cost  of  truck  operation  and  provision  of 
.an  organization  aiming  to  solve  the  idle 
truck  hour  and  the  return  load  problem. 
The  idle  truck  hour  has  been  practically 
solved.  This  is  done  by  a  neutral  ex- 
change of  business  among  members.  In 
the  office  of  the  association  there  is  main- 
tained a  large  blackboard  on  which  all 
idle  trucks  are  registered. 

For  instance,  if  the  Brown  Cartage 
Co.  has  a  5-ton  truck  which  is  not  in 
operation,  Mr.  Brown  will  telephone  the 
association  to  that  effect.  His  truck  is 
then  listed  on  this  blackboard.  The  Jones 
Cartage  Co.,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have 
all  of  its  trucks  in  operation  and  re- 
ceive a  hurried  call  for  a  5-ton  truck. 
Mr.  Jones  telephones  the  association  for 
"help  and  Mr.  Brown  is  immediately  noti- 
fied that  Mr.  Jones  has  work  for  the  idle 
truck.     The  association   tells  him  where 


the  load  is  to  be  obtained,  and  when  his 
driver  calls  for  it  he  notifies  the  firm. 
He  is  pledged  to  represent  the  Jones  in- 
terests instead  of  his  own.  Mr.  Jones 
receives  no  commission  for  giving  Mr. 
Brown  the  work,  it  being  purely  a  matter 
of  business  reciprocity.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  trucks  of  both  companies 
are  kept  in  operation  and  the  idle  truck 
hour  is  eliminated. 

Probably  no  association  in  the  United 
States  has  conducted  such  an  extensive 
investigation  into  the  cost  and  mainten- 
ance problem.  Night  schools  are  con- 
ducted weekly  and  are  addressed  by  the 
transportation  engineers  of  the  big  truck 
manufacturing  companies.  The  en- 
gineers are  asked  to  come  prepared  to 
provide  operating  cost  in  detail,  and  these 
are  presented  to  the  meeting  on  a  large 
blackboard.  The  members  are  invited  to 
criticize.  The  cartage  men  are  thus  in- 
structed in  the  method  of  handling  not 
only  cost  and  maintenance  problems,  but 
all  other  problems  which  they,  will  run 
up  against  after  their  business  expands. 
These  problems  include  accidents,  dis- 
counts, allowances  on  disputes,  general 
expenses,  incidental  expense,  oflice  ex- 
pense, bad  accounts,  advertising,  depreci- 
ation on  oflice  fixtures  and  improvements, 
lost  time,  compensation,  insurance,  license 
matters,  and  taxes. 

After  attending  one  or  two  sessions 
many  a  truck  operator  was  brought  to 
the  sharp  realization  that  he  has  been 
conducting  his  business  at  a  loss.  He 
was  brought  to  the  realization  that  the 
trucking  business  was  not  merely  the 
hauling  of  goods  from  one  point  to 
another  as  a  method  of  making  his  liv- 


ing, but  that  the  business  was  as  im- 
portant and  must  be  looked  after  with 
the  same  care  for  details  as  any  other 
business  interest.  The  accompanying 
figures  on  the  cost,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  a  3% -ton  stake  truck  serve 
as  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  Detroit  association 
is  conducting  its  research  work.  The 
figures  were  compiled  by  J.  E.  Picken, 
transportation  engineer  for  the  Federal 
Motor  Truck  Co. 

Three  Departments  for  Work 

The  organization  of  the  association  is 
divided  into  three  main  divisions.  They 
are  the  stake  truck  division,  dump  truck 
division,  and  highway  transport  division. 
Each  of  these  departments  holds  its  in- 
dividual meetings  and  all  matters  re- 
garding the  operation  of  stake,  dump  and 
highway  transport  vehicles  are  classified 
under  their  respective  heads  and  come 
before  their  respective  departments  for 
debate  and  settlement. 

The  highway  transport  division  has 
been  but  recently  added.  It  is  devoting 
its  efforts  toward  the  promotion  of  rural 
express  lines  out  of  Detroit.  Already 
eleven  companies  operating  rural  express 
routes  are  doing  business  in  and  out  of 
Detroit  and  all  are  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  work  of  this  division  is 
gradually  overshadowing  that  of  the 
other  two  departments.  In  addition  to 
aiding  the  highway' transport  men,  in- 
dividual truck  owners  who  carry  an  oc- 
casional load  to  a  neighboring  city  are 
assisted  in  finding  a  return  load. 

For  instance,  if  the  Brown  Cartage  Co. 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Average   operating   costs  of  a  31/2-ton   truck   In    Detroit  as   worked   out   for   the    Detroit  Transportation    Assn.    by   J.    E.    Picken   of  the 

Federal   Motor  Truck  Co.     The  costs  are  put  down  on  the  forms  of  THE    COMMERCIAL    VEHICLE    Standard    Cost    Keeping    System 

for  Motor  Trucks  so  that  the  figures  will  be  comparable  with  other  costs   previously   published    in   this   magazine.     The   total   cost    per 

day  of  40  miles  Is  shown  at  $15.87,  exclusive  of  overhead  business  charges 
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Whitewash  Your  Truck  Garage  Walls 

It  Will  Make  Building  Lighter,  Help  to  Keep  Floors  Clean  and 
Make  Repairs  Easier  —  How  to  Make  a  Whitewash  Machine 


side  of  the  barrel.     The  device  is  also 
secured  inside  the  barrel. 

The  accompanying:  illustration  shows 
the  application  of  the  device  in  the 
New  York  City  Autocar  Service  Sta- 
tion. There  it  was  found  that  not  only 
were  lighting  facilities  much  improved, 
but  the  garage  in  general  looked  cleaner 
after  each  application  and  it  was  easier 
to  keep  the  floor  clean. 


An  Easy  Way  of  Whitewasliing  a  Garage  Wall 

The  device  is  mounted  on  a  faur-xrheel  swivel-castor  truck 
and  is  pushed  around  the  sides  of  the  walls  as  the  spraying 
work  is  in  progress.  This  is  a  much  easier  method  than  the 
old  style  pail  and  brush  method,  in  which  much  time  is 
wasted  in  replenishing  the  pail  and  dippitig  the  brush  The 
barrel  holds  60  gallons  of  the  ivhitewash  fluid 


FLEET  owners  will  find  that  they  can  better  their 
lighting  facilities  as  well  as  improve  the  looks  of 
the  garage  by  whitewashing  the  walls.  The  reflected 
light  from  the  whitewashed  wall  adds  much  to  the  ordi- 
nary lighting  facilities.  Another  point  in  favor  of  this 
method  is  that  it  enables  quick  cleaning  of  the  floors, 
where  oil  and  grease  have  collected.  When  the  spray 
of  the  whitewash  settles  on  the  floor  of  the  garage,  it 
dries  into  a  fine  powder,  or  into  its  original  form  of  lime. 
This  powdery  lime  acts  the  same  as  it  does  when  placed 
in  or  near  water.  It  soaks  up  the  oil  and  grease  accu- 
mulation, leaving  it  in  a  flaky  or  caked  condition,  after 
which  it  may  be  easily  .scraped  off  the  floor. 

The  device  consists  of  a  barrel  and  ordinary  hand- 
operated  pump  with  a  rubber  hose  connection,  mounttii 
on  a  four-wheeled  |wivel-caster  truck.  To  facilitate 
handling  while  spraying,  the  hose  has  been  clamped  to 
a  small  iron  pipe.  M  the  end  of  this  pipe  is  a  nozzle 
to  break  up  the  fluid  into  a  spray. 

The  whitewash  is  a  solution  of  30  pounds  of  lime  to 
55  gallons  of  water.  This  solution  is  forced  through  the 
hose  by  means  of  a  pump,  worked  by  a  pivoted  handle. 
The  up  stroke  of  the  pi.ston  in  the  pump  sucks  the  solu- 
tion up  and  the  down  stroke  forces  it  through  the  pipe 
up  to  the  hose.  The  upward  movement  of  the  connect- 
ing rod  on  the  piston  also  sets  in  motion  two  paddles 
■which  stir  up  the  lime  and  water  so  as  to  keep  it  thor,- 
oughly  mixed.  The  connecting  rod  passes  through  a 
guide,  which  in  turn  holds  the  whnle  device  tight  to  the 


Cross-sectional     rieic     of     ivhitewash 

Ixtrrel.  shoiving  how  pump  is  viounted 

and  the  position  of  the  paddles 


A  Tn^c-.^praying  rump  Is  Used 

.4//  that  is  needed  is  a  barrel,  a  pump  similar  to 
that  tised  in  spraying  trees,  and  a  long  rubber  hose, 
pipe  and  nozzle.  In  the  above  view  the  pwmp  is 
removed  froTn  its  regular  position  inside  the  barrel. 
The  spray  of  the  whitewash  settles  on  the  floor 
where  it  dries  into  a  powder  that  is  easily  sivept  up 
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Centralization  of  Repairs  Saves  * 

Time,  Money  and  Duplication 


Hoitoii  Ice  Cream  Co.'s  New  Two-Story  Garage 

Tliis  is  the  main  repnir  statioti  where  the  overhaiding  and  heavy  work  are  centralized 

on   the  secenty-nine  trucks  and  twenty-four  passenger  cars  stored  by  the  Horton  covi- 

pany  in  three  separate  garages 


CENTRALIZATION  of  its  motor  truck  repair  work 
has  worked  out  most  advantageously  for  the  Horton 
ice  Cream  Co.,  New  York  City.  That  company  main- 
tains a  fleet  of  seventy-nine  trucks  and  twenty-four  pas- 
senger cars  in  three  separate  garages,  two  of  which  are 
located  in  New  York  City,  and  one  in  Brooklyn.  As  a 
result  of  its  decision  to  centralize  the  heavy  repair  work 
of  its  trucks,  a  new  two-story  brick  and  concrete  building 
has  been  erected  at  131st  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  New 


York,  where  everything  conducive  to  the  best  in  truck 
maintenance  has  been  installed.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  it  now  takes  only  one-third  the  time  that  was  re- 
quired before  to  repair  the  Horton  trucks  at  the  three 
separate  garages.  Everything  needed  for  heavy  repairs 
has  been  concentrated  in  one  building,  instead  of  in 
three  widely  separated  places,  where  machine  shop  facili- 
ties could  not  be  as  complete  as  now  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  space. 


■^iilSif(i'-,£ '■■..'-': 


M 


l,();i(liiiy  Platform  and  llaiiij)  Leading  to  Second  Floor  of  Horlon  (Jarage 

The  entrances  to  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  garage  arc  adjoining.     Both  lead  directly  tn  the  salt 
and  ice  house  next  to  the  garage 
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Fewer  mechanics  are  needed,  now  that  they  are  all 
working  in  one  place.  As  a  result,  the  Horton  company 
has  gained  all  around  by  constructing  its  new  building. 
There,  all  inspection  and  overhauling  are  in  the  hands  oi 
one  person,  who  is  directly  responsible  lor  the  running 
condition  of  the  trucks  and  salesmen's  passenger  cars. 
The  new  garage  is  also  the  supply  station  for  all  the 
spare  truck  parts  needed  in  the  three  garages. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  the  Horton 
company  was  forced  to  do  its  repair  work  under  condi- 
tions less  favorable  than  at  present.  Though  the  garages 
at  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City,  and  in  Brooklyn 
were  large  enough  for  storage  and  light  repairs,  there  was 
little  space  left  for  machine  shop  facilities  that  could 
lake  care  of  the  work  that  is  at  present  being  done  in 
the  new  building. 

The  new  garage  was  designed  for  storage  and  repair 
work,  the  latter  being  of  primary  importance.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  the  Horton  company  to  locate  its 
garages  near  its  ice  cream  plants,  to  save  idle  or  empty 
vehicle  time  running  between  the  two  buildings.  The  new- 
garage  is  but  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  up-town  ice 
cream  plant.  It  is  planned,  however,  to  build  a  plant  on 
ground  adjoining  the  garage  property,  thus  carrying  out 
still  further  its  scheme  of  concentration.  At  present  the 
ice  and  salt  are  kept  under  one  roof  in  a  building  ad- 
joining the  garage.  The  loading  platforms  are  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  ten  trucks  at  one  time.  The  ice 
and  salt  are  put  into  the  ice  cream  barrels  by  means  of 
chutes  extending  out  over  the  platforms.  There  are  two 
entrances  from  the  street,  one  to  the  salt  bin  and  one 
tc  the  loading  platform  on  the  other  side  of  the  building. 
Both  lead  to  the  garage  entrances  in  the  back. 

The  garage  has  a  92-ft.  front  and  a  100-ft.  depth. 
There  art  three  entrances,  one  on  the  front  street  and 
two  on  the  street  side,  one  leading  to  the  first  floor  and 
another  leading  to  the  second  floor.  The  latter  is  reached 
liy  means  of  a  10-ft.  wide  ramp,  whose  entrance  adjoins 
that  on  the  first  floor  in  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
ramp  is  on  an  8-deg.  angle  and  is  50  ft.  long.  The  two 
rear  entrances  are  the  only  ones  used.     On  account  of 


The  Horton  Garage  Is  Well  Lighted 

The  ivalls  and  columns  are  whiteivashed,  and  there 
is  ample  window  space,  together  with  excellent  over- 
head lighting 


Trucks  Reacii  Second  Floor  by  itamp 

This  ramp  has  an  S-degree  grade,  steep  enough  to 
try  out  brake  adjustments  and  also  to  start  the 
engines  while  the  trucks  are  in  motion.  The  entrance 
to  the  first  floor  adjoins  the  ramp.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  second  ramp  which  mill  lead  to  a  third 
floor  on  top  of  the  present  ramp 

the  elevation  of  the  land,  the  first  floor  was  built  be- 
low the  street  level.  As  a  result,  the  front  entrance  is 
3  ft.  higher,  thus  necessitating  the  use  of  a  short,  abrupt 
ramp  from  the  floor  to  the  street.  Trucks  using  this 
entrance  for  an  exit  were  forced  to  go  at  high  speed  in 
order  to  surmount  this  grade.  As  a  result  of  this  speed, 
it  was  considered  that  there  was  too  much  liability  of 
injury  occurring  to  pedestrians  passing  by,  so  the  en- 
trance has  been  closed. 

The  first  floor  is  used  entirely  for  the  storage  of  trucks 
used  by  the  125th  Street  plant.  The  vehicles  are  parked 
along  the  walls,  there  being  room  enough  for  forty 
trucks,  as  shown  in  the  garage  floor  plans  on  pages  18 
and  19.  Lighting  conditions  are  excellent.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  are  whitewashed  and  the  window  space  is 
iimple.  There  are  six  double  windows  on  the  street  side, 
six  single  windows  between  the  rear  entrance  and  the 
boiler  room,  and  six  single  windows  in  the  wall  facing 
the  entrance.  The  last  six  are  located  oflt  an  open  alley- 
way. The  boiler  room  is  located  in  that  corner  of  the 
garage  touched  by  the  street  and  the  entrance  to  the 
salt  pit.  There  is  a  circular  stairway  leading  to  the 
second  floor.  It  is  located  opposite  the  doorway  leading 
to  the  open  alleyway.  The  oil  tanks  are  placed  below  the 
ramp,  in  space  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  The 
gasoline  tanks  are  sunk  in  the  ground  near  the  entrance, 
with  the  air  vent  leading  up  along  the  outside  of  the 
building  to  above  the  roof. 

Ten  Columns  to  the  Floor 

There  are  ten  IV'j-ft-  diameter  columns  with  3-ft.  con- 
crete protecting  bumpers  arranged  in  16  by  20-ft.  squares. 
The  floor  slants  on  the  four  sides  to  four  drain  holes 
extending  from  front  to  rear.  These  empty  into  a  com- 
mon drain  pipe  and  are  I8V2  ft.  apart.  As  a  result,  the 
trucks  can  be  washed  in  any  part  of  the  floor. 

The  second  floor  is  set  aside  for  truck  repairs  entirely. 
The  equipment  is  complete  and  the  working  conditions 
are  excellent.  In  addition  to  ample  window  space  and 
overhead  lighting  facilities  there  are  six  large  skylights 
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equipped  with  ventilators,  opened  or 
closed  by  the  pulling  of  a  chain.  The 
benches  are  located  along  the  en- 
trance and  front  sides  in  front  of  the 
windows.  The  machine  shop  is  also 
placed  near  the  windows  and  the  re- 
pair bench  at  the  entrance  side  of 
the  garage.  The  superintendent's 
office,  running  supply  department 
and  coat  room  are  partitioned  off  be- 
tween the  machine  shop  and  the 
washroom,  which  is  directly  above 
the  boiler  room.  The  washroom  is 
also  equipped  with  a  shower  bath. 

The  main  stockroom,  which  is  40 
ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide,  is  located 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garage. 
It  runs  from  the  front  to  the  circu- 
lar stairway  and  is  separated  from 
the  garage  by  means  of  a  firebrick 
wall.  It  is  lighted  by  means  of  a 
single  window  at  the  front  and  over- 
head electric  lights.  It  has  a  fire- 
proof sliding  door  entrance.  There, 
all  tires  and  parts  are  kept  on  shelves 
which  run  the  length  of  the  room  on 
both  walls.  This  department  con- 
tains nearly  everything  that  may  be 
needed  by  the  three  garages,  such  as 
bolts  and  nuts,  tools,  tires,  parts,  etc. 
The  running  supply  department, 
mentioned  above,  is  equipped  only 
with  tools,  spark  plugs,  rags  and 
other  things  that  are  called  for  daily. 

The  machine  shop  equipment  con- 
sists of  a  shaper,  hack  saw,  arbor 
press,  two  lathes,  a  drill  press  and  an 
emery  wheel,  all  power-driven.  There 
are  also  a  portable  crane  and  three 
engine  stands. 


The  First  Floor  Is  Used  for  Storage  Only 

Only  one  entrance  and  exit  is  used,  the  second  one  leading 
directly  to  the  street  having  been  found  impractical  on  ac- 
count of  the  short  abrupt  angle  to  the  ramp  used  there.  The 
trucks  are  washed  nightly  without  being  moved  from  tlieir 
specified  places.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  slanting 
floor  which  leads  to  four  main  drains  in  the  center 


'Die  llorton  Trucks  Are  Parked  Near  the  Repair  Benches 

Much  time  and  labor  arc  saved  thereby.     The  lighting  facilities  are  also  better,  and  inspection  and  repairing 
of  trucks  are  made  easier  on  account  of  the  favorable  conditions 
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The  Repair  Shop  Is  Well  Laid  Out 

The  benches  are  arranged  along  the  window  space  and 
the  tnachine  shop  is  located  so  as  to  receive  the  best  of 
lighting  facilities.  The  stockroom,  the  laboratory, 
shower  bath,  coatroo'm,  toolroom,  and  foreman's  office 
are  also  located  on  the  second  floor,  where  most  of  the 
work  in  the  Horton  garage  is  done  during  the  day 


On  acx-ount  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  the  trucks  are  operated, 
which  includes  the  carrying  of  salt  and 
ice,  the  care  and  period  inspection  of 
the  vehicles  are  most  rigid. 

During  the  rush  season,  which  lasts  from  May 
until  October,  the  trucks  are  on  their  routes  every 
day  in  the  week.  They  are  usually  overloaded,  some- 
times to  the  extreme.  Added  to  these  conditions 
is  the  danger  of  corrosion  of  the  various  truck 
parts  from  the  salt  spray,  caused  by  the  melting  ice 
in  the  ice  cream  barrels.  It  is  stated  that  these 
trucks  when  in  motion  are  constantly  in  a  salt  spray. 
As  a  result,  all  parts  that  do  not  rotate  have  to  be 
inspected  carefully  each  day  for  corrsion.  Spring 
bolts,  springs,  steering  gear,  axles  and  all  joints 
that  do  not  rotate  receive  rigid  scrutiny.  As  a 
result  of  its  experience  in  previous  years,  the  Hor- 
ton company  practically  solved  all  the  troubles  con- 
nected with  salt  spray. 

It  has  appointed  one  man  to  take  entire  charge  of 
the  greasing  of  the  trucks.  That  is  all  he  has  to  do. 
He  has  received  instructions  that  every  grease  cup 
must  be  turned  until  the  grease  oozes  out  on  the 
other  side,  thus  insuring  complete  lubrication.  He 
must  grease  the  springs,  between  the  leaves  and  also 
on  the  outside.  The  spring  clips  are  kept  con- 
stantly greased  so  as  to  prevent  "freezing"  from  the 
action  of  the  salt  spray.  As  a  result  of  the  acidity 
action  of  salt  water,  the  truck  bodies  are  painted 
once  a  year.  The  greaser  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $26 
a  week  because  of  the  importance  of  his  work. 

Following  out  its  scheme  for  complete  lubrication 
of  the  outside  chassis  units,  the  company  has  in- 
stalled the  same  rigid  rule  for  the  lubrication  of 
the  engines.  Each  driver  is  given  complete  charge 
of  the  oiling  of  his  own  engine.  As  a  result,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  burned-out  bearings,  etc.     As  an 


There  Is  Room  for  Over  Forty  Trucks  in  the  Ilorton  Garage 

The  first  floor  is  used  entirely  for  storage  purposes.  The  cars  are  parked  around  the  side  walls  so  as  to  leave 
an  open  alleyway  for  quick  exit  in  the  morning  when  the  trucks  go  on  their  routes.  Each  column  has  a 
concrete  bumper  at  its  base  and  is  equipped  with  an  electric  light  socket  so  as  to  facilitate  inspection  of  the 

trucks  at  night 
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added  precaution,  each  truck  is  equipped  with  a  1-gallon 
can  of  oil  for  emergencies.  This  is  carried  in 
the  tool  chest  on  the  runningboard.  Before  this 
system  was  installed,  the  drivers  would  buy  any  needed 
oil  at  other  garages,  making  it  hard  to  keep  the 
books  in  good  condition.  Then  again,  occasional  dis- 
honesty in  the  matter  of  purchases  would  crop  up.  Now, 
there  is  no  chance  for  outside  purchases.  As  each  op- 
erator is  also  a  salesman,  it  is  of  advantage  to  him  to  see 
that  his  truck  is  kept  on  the  route.  Therefore  he  is  al- 
ways alert  to  any  pending  troubles  to  his  truck. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  he  fills  out  a  daily  report  card  in 
which  he  notes  the  loads  carried,  the  amount  of  gasoline, 
oil  and  grease  taken,  the  total  mileage,  and  all  stops  not 
included  in  the  regular  route,  or  stops  due  to  any  troubles. 

On  account  of  the  various  sizes  and  types  of  vehicles 
used,  the  Horton  trucks  are  not  maintained  under  one 
schedule.  They  are  segregated  according  to  their  load 
capacities  and  types,  and  maintenance  schedules  are 
adapted  for  each  individual  type. 

The  Fleet  Makeup 

The  fleet  makeup  consists  of  thirty-one  5-ton  Pierce- 
Arrows ;  sixteen  2-ton  Autocars ;  one  3-ton  Federal ;  one 
2-ton  Chase;  ten  1-ton  Hudfords;  one  5-ton  Diamond-T ; 
one  3-ton  Packard;  ten  2-ton  Macks;  two  5-ton  G.  V.  elec- 
trics ;  two  5-ton  Walker  and  two  2-ton  Walker  electrics ; 
one  2-ton  Reo,  and  one  1-ton  Studebaker.  The  1  and  2- 
ton  vehicles  are  under  a  daily  inspection  and  repair  sys- 
tem, while  the  larger  trucks  are  inspected  thoroughly 
every  3  weeks.  The  electrics  are  stored  and  kept  in  re- 
pair at  the  Exide  public  garage. 

The  annual  overhauling  starts  in  October  and  lasts 
until   May.     During  the  summer,   when   the  trucks  are 


NEW    JERSEY 


LOCAL  GARAGE 
24  ^  STREET 


BROOK  LYN 


Location  of  Horton  Garages 

Tivo  irre  in  New  York  City  and  one  is  in  Brooklyn. 

The  main  repair  station  is  a  little  over  5  miles  away 

from  the  Twenty-fourth  Street  garage  and  about  10 

miles  from  the  other  one 

busy  every  day,  there  is  little  chance  of  any  heavy  over- 
hauling, except  on  special  occasions.    The  trucks  are  com- 
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Plan  Showing  Ice  and  Salt  Hou.se  in  Relation  to  Horton  Garage 

There   are   two   entrances  from  the   street,  one  leading  to  the  salt  bins,  directly  across  from  the 

garage,  the  other  leading  to  the  ice  house  and  loading  platforms.     The  trucks,  after  leaving  the 

garage,  stop  at  the  ice  chute  and  then  pass  on  to  the  ice  loading  chutes.     The  loading  platfm-^n  on 

the   street   side  is   used  only  for   unloading  ice 
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Two  Ways  of  Keeping  Cost  Records 

The  illustration  at  the  left  shows  the  swperintetident' s  office  next  to  the  machine  shop,  where  accurate  records 
are  kept  on  the  amount  of  work  done  in  that  department.  All  tools  and  other  parts  needed  each  day  in 
the  machine  shop  are  kept  in  a  small  room  next  to  the  office  and  convenient  to  the  repairmen.  The  illustra- 
tion at  the  right  shows  the  checker's  desk  and  blackboard  located  on  the  first  floor.  All  incoming  and 
outgoing  trucks  are  checked  up  on  the  garage  record  book,  and  consumption  of  fuel,  oil,  etc.,  is  also  noted. 
The  drivers  make  all  suggestions  for  repairs  on  the  blackboard 


pletely  torn  down  and  the  bodies  painted.  All  body  work 
is  done  by  companies  specializing  in  that  work. 

The  foreman  goes  carefully  over  the  drivers'  reports 
each  day  and  notes  the  oil  and  gasoline  taken  by  each 
truck.  These  are  compared  with  former  records,  and  if 
any  marked  changes  in  oil  or  gasoline  consumption  oc- 
cur, the  matter  is  looked  into  at  once  to  determine  the 
reasons. 

Each  of  the  garages  on   Twenty-third  Street  and   in 


Brooklyn  has  two  mechanics.  All  small  adjustments, 
etc.,  are  taken  care  of  there.  The  new  and  main  repair 
.■'tation  has  four  mechanics,  four  handy  men,  two  washers 
and  a  greaser.  All  repair  work  is  done  during  the  day 
and  washing  and  greasing  at  night. 

The  Horton  company  has  looked  ahead  to  the  future 
by  making  provision  for  a  third  floor  to  its  garage.  This 
will  be  reached  by  another  ramp,  which  will  be  built  on 
top  of  the  present  one. 


J.    M.   HORTON    ICE   CREAM    CO. 
Report  for                              day  Date                                       191 
Truck  No.                         Driver 

LOADS     CARRIED 

1  — ""-  i   pJ:"„Lo 

ODO- 

i 

1 

i 

Gas                             CirL.  OIL 

CR»SE 

WEATHER 

FERHIAOE 

TOTAL 

Cal.     1                        Pts. 

All  delays,   sundry  stops,  report  on   Dack  of   card.                                                        1 

Daily  Report  Card  of  Horton  Drivers 

This  report  includes  the  loads  carried;  the  starting  and  end- 
ing times;  odometer  reading;  gasoline,  oil  and  grease  con- 
sumption; weather  conditions;  ferriage;  total  mileage,  and 
all  stops  not  included  in  the  regular  route.  The  weather  item 
is  for  the  purpose  of  watching  ice  cream  sales  under  varied 
conditions 


All  stops  not  included  In  regular  route,  or  stops 

due  to  Machinery,  wheel  or  tire  trouble, 

report  fully  here. 
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Factors  Which  Should  Be  Considered  in 
Measuring  Motor  Truck  Ability 

Performance  on  High  Gear  No  Criterion  — Intermediate  Speed  Effi- 
ciency More  Important— A  Discussion  of  the  Subject  by  the  S.  A.  E. 


PERFORMANCE  on  high  or  third 
or  fourth  gear  is  no  true  test  of 
motor-truck  ability,  according  to  L.  P. 
Kalp,  assistant  supervisor  of  engineer- 
ing for  the  Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  who  presented  a  paper  en- 
titled "The  Relation  of  Motor  Truck 
Ability  to  the  Trend  of  Design,"  at 
the  truck  session  of  the  summer  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers, held  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  at 
the  Ottawa  Beach  Hotel,  Ottawa 
Beach,  Mich.  The  same  contention 
was  upheld  by  H.  L.  Horning,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Waukesha  Engine  Co., 
who  told  of  a  test  made  by  his  com- 
pany which  conclusively  proved  that 
the  real  measure  of  truck  ability  was 
its  performance  in  first  and  second 
speed  work. 

The  test  was  made  with  a  5-ton 
truck  overloaded  to  8  tons  in  order  to 
approximate  the  actual  conditions  un- 
der which  some  short-sighted  fleet 
owners  operate  their  trucks.  The 
course  over  which  the  test  was  made 
was  16.8  miles  in  length,  and  was 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of  roads,  includ- 
ing good  macadam,  ordinary  dirt  road, 
a  few  miles  of  concrete,  and  one  hill 
\'-2  mile  long,  on  which  the  maximum 
grade  was  9  per  cent.  There  were 
also  2  miles  of  crushed  stone.  The 
truck  engine  used  in  the  truck  was  one 
of  the  older  models  produced  by  the 
Waukesha  company  in  order  to  deter- 
mine just  what  economies  might  be  ef- 
fected by  changing  its  accessories  and 
the  method  of  handling  the  fuel  to  the 
cylinders. 

Economies    Effected   by    Test 

On  the  first  trip  the  engine  was  run 
without  any  changes  to  give  the  aver- 
age conditions  under  the  big  overload 
noted.  On  the  first  trip  of  16.8  miles 
8  gal.  of  gasoline  were  consumed. 
Then  another  trip  was  made  with  a 
slight  carbureter  adjustment,  and  the 
gasoline  consumed  reduced  only 
slightly.  Two  more  gallons  were  cut 
oflF,  making  the  total  consumption  on 
the  third  trip  7  gal.,  when  the  vacuum 
fuel-feed  system  was  disconnected  and 
the  gasoline  fed  by  gravity. 

Heating    Gas    Reduces    Consumption 

After  the  vacuum  system  had  been 
replaced  by  the  gravity  feed  a  combi- 


nation heat  manifold  was  fitted  and 
the  gasoline  consumption  cut  to  5.5 
gal.  While  the  use  of  the  heated  gas 
apparently  would  reduce  the  horse- 
power approximately  25  per  cent  be- 
cause of  the  loss  in  the  amount  of"  hot 
gas  fuel  fed  to  the  cylinders  as  com- 
pared to  the  greater  weight  of  the 
cold  fuel,  no  such  loss  in  horsepower 
was  detected,  and,  in  fact,  the  engine 
appeared  to  have  more  rather  than  less 
horsepower.  The  gasoline  was  still 
further  reduced  on  a  subsequent  trip 


HIGH     LIGHTS     OF     THE 
S.'A.E.  TRUCK  DISCUSSION 

I — Performance  o  n  second, 
third  and  fourth  speed  gears 
is  real  test  of  motor  truck 
ability. 

2 — Pneumatic  -  tired  motor 
trucks  should  be  designed 
particularly  for  the  use  of 
such  tires. 

3 — Trucks  designed  for  use 
with  solid  tires  will  not 
give  the  maximum  ability 
when  fitted  with  pneu- 
matics. 

4 — When  solid  -  tired  trucks 
are  fitted  with  pneumatics, 
larger  engines  are  needed 
to  give  the  additional  speed 
made  possible  by  the  use  of 
pneumatics. 

5 — Two  -  ton  pneumatic  -  tired 
trucks  operated  by  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  have  given  good  re- 
sults when  fitted  with  en- 
gines usually  employed  on 
3'/^-ton  trucks.  The  2-ton 
trucks  thus  equipped  have 
carried  35/^-ton  loads  with 
satisfaction. 

6 — While  higher  in  first  cost, 
metal  wheels  for  the  larger 
sized  trucks  may  prove  real 
economy  because  of  long 
life. 

7 — Present  truck  engines  must 
be  changed  or  otherwise 
modified  to  burn  present- 
day  fuels  to  secure  maxi- 
mum ability. 


by  reducing  the  engine  compression 
slightly,  so  that  the  final  and  lowest 
gasoline  consumption  was  5.06  gal.,  or 
5  gal.  and  ^2  pint.  This  reduction 
from  8  gal.  to  the  5.06  gal.  was  made 
on  the  average  present-day  engine,  and 
is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  fleet  owner 
as  the  manner  in  which  he  can  save 
money  by  doing  the  very  same  thing. 

Good    Results    with    Kerosene 

Going  a  step  farther,  the  same  truck 
with  the  same  load  was  run  over  the 
same  route  and  kerosene  used  instead 
of  gasoline.  The  engine  compression 
was  reduced  to  60  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  the  heated  manifold  retained 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  truck  per- 
formed almost  as  well  on  kerosene  as 
it  did  on  gasoline,  the  final  kerosene 
consumption  being  5.12  gallons  or  5 
gallons  1  pint. 

As  to  ability,  the  test  showed  that 
while  the  truck  was  governed  to  a 
speed  of  18  miles  per  hour  maximum, 
the  greatest  speed  attained  was  only 
16  miles  and  the  average  speed  dur- 
ing all  the  tests  between  5V2  and  8 
miles  an  hour.  Under  such  conditions, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  fleet  owner  can- 
not expect  to  secure  the  greatest  work 
ability  from  a  truck  designed  to  give 
the  maximum  ability  on  high  gear  at 
speeds  between  16  miles  and  18  miles 
an  hour  when  under  the  average  con- 
ditions of  use,  the  truck  runs  a  great- 
er portion  of  the  day  at  speeds  cor- 
responding with  the  first  and  second 
speed  gear  work.  In  other  words,  the 
wise  fleet  owner  will  select  a  truck  for 
its  ability  on  first  and  second  speed 
running  rather  than  on  high  or  third 
or  fourth  speed  when  the  truck  hap- 
pens to  be  fitted  with  a  four-speed 
gearset. 

Ability   Judged  on   Low   Speeds 

This  judging  of  the  work  ability  of 
a  truck  by  its  performance  on  the 
lower  speeds  is  most  important,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  greater  detail  by 
Mr.  kalb.  Ability  in  a  truck  costs 
money.  As  the  ability  of  the  truck  is 
increased,  the  cost  per  commercial 
ton-mile  is  also  increased.  But  under 
present  road  conditions  where  truck 
ability  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  profit  and  a  loss,  truck  ability 
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is  a  desirable  object,  even  though  it 
does  cost  more  than  a  lower  ability. 
High  gear  ability,  which  is  not  so  de- 
sirable because  the  trucks  do  not  run 
at  speeds  corresponding  with  the  high 
gear  work,  may  be  reduced  in  favor 
of  low-gear  ability  by  the  use  of  four 
instead  of  three  speed  gearsets  hav- 
ing an  extreme  low  gear  ability  suf- 
ficient to  climb  any  grade  or  pull 
through  any  hole  where  the  tires  can 
secure  sufficient  adhesion  on  the  road 
surface. 

The  fuel  problem  affects  the  trutk 
itv,  other  things  being  equal,  and 
may  be  increased  in  one  of  two  ways. 
It  may  be  increased  first,  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  fuel  burned  to  the 
amount  of  work  done,  and  second,  by 
increasing  the  ability  of  the  engine  to 
burn  lower  grade  fuels. 

Pneumatics    Widen    Truck    Field 

Mr.  Kalb  also  took  up  the  question 
of  the  use  of  pneumatic  instead  of 
solid  tires,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
great   variance    in   the   conditions   of 

ied  and  load  set  up  by  the  two 
classes  of  tires  required  that  the  em- 
ployment of  such  tires  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  trucks  be  designed  sep- 
arately and  distinctly  for  the  two 
classes  of  service.  When  the  speed  of 
a  truck  is  increased  from  12  to  25 
miles  an  hour,  the  problem  of  wind 
resistance  with  the  large  truck  bodies 
assumed  considerable  importance  and 
required  that  the  power  of  the  truck 
engine  on  the  pneumatic-tired  truck 
be  increased  approximately  1   100. 

While  wind  resistance  is  more  im- 
portant on  trucks  with  pneumatic  tires 
than  those  with  solids,  the  big  ma- 
jority of  solid-tired  trucks  in  use  in- 
dicates that,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
truck  ability  may  be  gauged  and  de- 
termined by  a  consideration  of  but 
two  factors,  road  resistance  and  grav- 
ity.     Performance    can    therefore   be 
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measured  simply  by  their  ability  to 
overcome  these  two  forms  of  resist- 
ance. Both  road  and  grade  resistance 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight 
carried  and  can  be  expressed  in  unit 
terms,  such  as  pounds  per  pound  and 
pounds  per  ton  of  total  load. 

If  the  tractive  force  which  the  driv- 
ing wheels  of  a  truck  are  capable  of 
exerting  be  expressed  in  the  same 
terms,  it  then  becomes  a  simple  matter 
to  compare  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come with  the  force  available  for  doing 
it.  This  unit  tractive  force  is,  there- 
fore, the  best  index  of  the  ability  of 
the  motor  truck. 

Mr.  Kalb  called  attention  to  the  in- 
correctness of  the  idea  held  by  some 
truck  owners  that  a  truck's  ability  is 
affected  by  the  location  of  the  driving 
wheels  and  the  distribution  of  the 
load.  The  fact  is,  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  drive  be 
through  the  front  wheels,  rear  wheels 
or  all  four  wheels,  or  whether  the  load 
be  carried  on  the  truck  or  on  a  trailer 
the  total  resistance  and  therefore  the 
force  required  to  overcome  it  will  be 
the  same. 

High-Gear    Ability 

To  determine  in  advance  just  what 
the  ability  of  a  truck  should  be  would 
appear  a  rather  difficult  task.  In  gen- 
eral, it  can  be  said  that  high-gear 
ability  should  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
average  road  resistance  with  a  suffi- 
cient surplus  to  climb  the  grades  that 
are  encountered  with  such  frequency 
that  gear  shifting  would  be  objection- 
able. The  low-gear  ability  should  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  practically  the 
worst  conditions  of  grade  and  road. 
A  study  of  the  abilities  of  existing 
trucks  shows  that  practice  varies 
widely  upon  this  point.  In  the  smaller 
sizes,  ranging  from  1000  to  2000  lb. 
capacity,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 


toward  passenger  car  ability.  This 
seems  quite  logical,  for  most  of  these 
trucks  run  on  pneumatic  tires  and  at 
speeds  which  call  for  that  ability 
necessary  for  acceleration  and  over- 
coming wind  resistance. 

The  roads  in  this  country  are  being 
consistently  improved  and  do  not  re- 
quire the  abilities  that  were  needed 
5  years  ago.  Of  course,  the  use  of 
trucks  in  country  districts  is  increas- 
ing, but  it  is  hardly  right  to  penalize 
the  great  majority  of  trucks  which 
are  operated  on  improved  roads  for 
the  sake  of  the  few  that  operate  in 
rural  districts  over  unimproved  roads. 

The  fuel  problem  is  one  which  is  be- 
coming more  serious  daily,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of 
trucks  in  .service  is  certainly  not  tend- 
ing to  alleviate  the  situation.  If  this 
growth  is  to  continue  unhampered, 
something  must  be  done  both  to  im- 
prove truck  economy  as  well  as  to 
enable  trucks  to  operate  upon  the 
poorer  grades  of  fuel  which  are  now 
available.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
for  accomplishing  these  two  objects 
than  a  reduction  of  high-gear  abili- 
ties. Not  only  will  fuel  consumption 
be  lessened  by  reducing  the  piston 
displacement  per  ton-mile,  but  by  re- 
ducing the  power  factor  of  the  engine 
it  will  be  possible  to  operate  satisfac- 
torily on  much  heavier  fuels.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  marine  engines,  whose 
power  factors  are  much  lower  than 
those  of  passenger  cars  or  trucks,  op- 
erate satisfactorily  on  kerosene.  This 
has  never  been  successfully  done  with 
either  trucks  or  passenger  cars. 

The  Ideal  Design  of  Truck 

The  ideal  design  of  a  truck  is  one 

which    combines    maximum    economy 

with   adequate   ability.       Now,    since 

trucks  operate  at  least  90  per  cent  of 

(Coyitijtiied  ov  imrje  ?,'!) 
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Fig.  3 — A  steel  platform  on 
castors.  When  Just  the 
weight  of  the  wheel  Is  sup- 
ported on  the  platform,  the 
wheel  may  be  pulled  off 
easily 


P'ia-  4 — A  more  elaborate  type 
of  platform  with  a  stationary 
wedge  piece  and  a  movable 
wedge  operated  by  a  screw  and 
a    crank    handle 


Fig.  5 — A  special  device  built  in  the  form 
of  a  truss  with  an  adjustable  leg  at  one  end 
and  a  jacl<  at  the  other  to  provide  the  lifting 
effort.  The  wheel  is  chained  to  the  hang- 
ing   bar 


Five  Ways  to  Remove  Truck  Wheels 

How  to  Build  Five  Simple  Devices  to  Make  the  Work  Easy 


REMOVAL  of  truck  wheels  is  a 
bothersome  task  if  the  right 
methods  for  doing  so  are  not  known. 
The  various  methods  of  accomplishing 
this  should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  fleet  owners  and  repairmen.  As 
truck  wheels  weigh  as  much  as  %  ton, 
as  is  the  case  on  large  trucks,  it  is 
impossible  to  lift  them  bodily. 

Probably  the  simplest  means  of  re- 
moving a  heavy  rear  wheel  is  by  the 
use  of  a  greased  plank,  Fig.  1.  The 
wheel  is  jacked  up  so  a  smooth  plank 
with  a  heavy  coating  of  grease  may 
be  slipped  underneath  it.  Blocking 
also  is  put  in  place  under  the  axle  so 
that  when  the  wheel  is  removed  there 
is  a  substantial  support  reinforcing 
the  jack  in  case  anything  happens  to 
it,  and  also  it  stands  ready  to  assume 
the  weight  as  soon  as  the  jack  is  re- 
moved.    This  detail  of  the  procedure 


."JJRrACL  or  BOARD 
'  ntAVlLY  OR£A£ED 


Fig.  1 — The  wheel  Is  first  Jacked  up  by 
raising  the  rear  axle  V,  placing  blocking 
as  shown  to  hold  the  truck  up  should 
the  jack  slip.  The  Jack  Is  then  lowered 
until  the  wheel  rests  on  the  greased 
plank 


is  not  essential,  but  is  simply  fore- 
handedness. 

The  retaining  nuts  holding  the 
wheel  are  removed  and  then  the  jack 
is  adjusted  by  slowly  moving  the 
handle  until  only  the  weight  of  the 
wheel  rests  on  the  board,  the  remain- 
der of  the  weight  being  carried  by 
the  jack.  At  this  moment  the  wheel 
is  pulled  off. 

The  use  of  a  portable  overhanging 
crane  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  wheel 
is  blocked  up  so  that  it  is  well  clear 
of  the  floor  and  then  the  chain  is  at- 
tached and  the  hoist  operated  until  it 
is  just  carrying  the  wheel.  Then,  hav- 
ing removed  any  retaining  nuts,  the 
wheel  may  be  withdrawn. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  sturdily-constructed 
steel  platform  mounted  on  castors.  It 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
greased  board.  It  is  placed  under  the 
wheel  and  the  jack  manipulated  so 
that  only  the  weight  of  the  wheel  rests 
on  the  platform.  Then  the  wheel  is 
taken  off.  The  wedge  blocks  are  sim- 
ply to  prevent  the  wheel  from  rolling 
sidewise. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  more  elaborate  type. 
As  in  the  previous  case  it  consists  of 
a  heavy  steel  platform  mounted  on 
castors.  One  of  the  wedge  blocks  is 
stationary  and  the  other  is  moved  in 
and  out  by  a  crank-operated  screw. 
In  operation  the  axle  first  is  jacked  up 
so  the  platform  may  just  be  slipped 
underneath,  then  the  wedge  is  screwed 
in  until  it  just  lifts  the  weight  of  the 
wheel  off  the  axle,  when  the  wheel  may 
be  pulled  off. 


Fig.  5  represents  the  type,  totally 
different.  The  wheel  hangs  on  a  bar 
which  is  suspended  from  an  I-beam 
cross-piece.  The  up-and-down  adjust- 
ment of  the  wheel  is  maintained  on 
one  side  by  a  sliding  sleeve  and  pin 
arrangement  and  on  the  other  by  a 
large  jack,  its  size  being  to  obtain  the 
requisite  height,  its  great  lifting  ca- 
pacity being  only  incidental.  With 
modifications  almost  any  jack  would 
do.  The  base  consists  of  a  U-shaped 
member  bent  into  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle and  supported  by  three  castors. 


Fla.  2 — One  of  the  most  conventional 
methods  to  remove  truck  wheels  is  by 
the  use  of  a  portable  overhanging  crane 
with  a  semicircular-shaped  base  to 
straddle  the  wheels  so  that  a  direct  up- 
w.ird    pull    may    be    secured 
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How  Detroit  Truckmen  Increased  Their  Profits 


is  scheduled  to  take  a  trip  .^n  Wednes- 
day to  Pontiac,  Mr.  Brown  notifies  the 
association.  Letters  are  immediately 
sent  to  Pontiac  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers stating  that  on  Wednesday  a 
truck  will  be  in  Pontiac  and  asking  that 
the  association  be  advised  at  once  if 
they  have  any  Detroit  shipments  ready. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
is  only  too  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  save  express  charges, 
and  the  association  encounters  little 
difficulty  in  securing  a  return  load  for 
Mr.  Brown's  truck. 

The  association  is  also  taking  full 
advantage  of  its  purchasing  power.  It 
is  buying  oils  for  its  members  at  a  sav- 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

ing  of  from  10  to  15  cents  a  gallon,  and 
gasoline  at  a  saving  of  from  1  to  2  cents 
a  gallon  under  market  prices.  This  is 
accomplished  through  an  arrangement 
w!th  gasoline  service  stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  which  are  willing  to 
give  a  discount  when  promised  associa- 
tion business. 

The  members  are  furnished  with  a  list 
of  service  stations  with  which  an  agree- 
ment has  been  made  and  they  are  given 
advantage  of  the  reduced  prices  upon 
presentation  of  association  membership 
card.  The  same  system  has  been  extended 
to  garages  which  are  giving  rates  on 
welding,  cylinder  cleaning,  etc.  Tires  and 
accessories  are  also  obtained  by  members 
at   reduced  prices  by  the   same   method. 


This  purchasing  department  is  rapidly 
expanding  its  scope  and  is  becoming  a 
great  inducement  for  securing  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  management  of  the  association  is 
in  charge  of  F.  L.  Henk,  who  is  an  au- 
thority on  transport  and  freight  matters. 
Mr.  Henk  is  a  young  man  who  for  many 
years  has  been  connected  with  the 
freight  department  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  this  training  has 
made  him  eminently  fitted  to  handle  this 
class  of  work. 

The  officers  of  the  Detroit  Transporta- 
tion Association  are:  E.  Foster  Moreton, 
nresident;  E.  L.  Baier,  vice-president; 
C.  E.  Pudrith,  treasurer,  and  F.  L.  Henk, 
managing  secretary. 


Trucks  Help  to  Reduce  Cost  of  Food  Distribution 


THE  high  cost  of  distribution  of  farm 
products  and  the  part  which  motor 
trucks  are  playing  to  reduce  it  are  well 
illustrated  by  some  facts  and  figures 
gathered  by  F.  W.  Fenn,  Secretary  of 
the  Motor  Truck  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional -Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  states  that  H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor 
of  the  Rural  Neio  Yorker,  who  has  made 
a  life-study  of  the  subject  of  marketing, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  on 
the  average  the  farmer  receives  only 
35  cents  for  goods  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers for  $1.  Another  authority  on 
the  subject,  John  Dillon,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Jlarkets  of  New 
York  Citv.  corroborates  the  same  state- 


ment, declaring  that  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer pays  two-thirds  of  every  dollar 
he  spends  for  the  cost  of  distribution  and 
only  one-third  for  the  goods  themselves. 
In  other  words,  it  costs  a  minimum  of  65 
cents  to  handle  35  cents  worth  of  food- 
stuffs. 

Mayor  Shank  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  re- 
cently bought  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
several  carloads  of  potatoes  at  50  cents 
a  bushel.  The  potatoes  were  bought 
from  jobbers  who  paid  the  farmers  rais- 
ing them  40  cents  a  bushel.  Mayor  Shank 
sold  the  same  potatoes  in  Indianapolis 
for  75  cents  a  bushel  when  the  same 
jrrade  of  potatoes  in  the  open  market 
were   selling   at  $2   a   bushel.      He   thus 


Trailers  Pay  in  Oregon 


Jordan  Valley  is  in  Oregon,  just  over  the  line  from  Idaho.  The  Valley  is  a  very  rich 
country  but  practically  inaccessible  to  railroads.  Consequently,  a  great  amount  of 
hauling  is  done  from  Caldwell,  Idaho,  to  Jordan  Valley,  for  Caldwell  is  on  the  O.  S.  L. 
line.  The  road  from  Jordan  Valley  closely  follows  the  State  line,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other;  then  across  the  Snake  River  to  Caldwell,  70  miles.  It  is  a 
little  more  than  a  mountain  trail  but  heavy  loads  are  taken  over  it  by  motor  trucks. 
The  Jordan  Valley  Mercantile  Co.  operates  the  3'  2-ton  Federal  shown  above  with  a 
four-wheeled  trailer  on  the  haLil.  taking  country  and  mountain  products  from  Jordan 
Valley  and  bringing  back  supplies  and  general  freight  needed  by  the  people  of  the 
Valley.  Wool  is  one  of  the  big  loads  carried  and  when  this  picture  was  taken,  the 
Federal  and  trailer  has  just  arrived  in  Caldwell  with  5  tons  of  wool.  A  load  of  freight 
was   ready   for   the    return   trip 


handled  for  35  cents  a  bushel  potatoes 
which  the  middleman  got  $1.50  for 
handling. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Assn.  it  was  shown  that 
the  grower  received  on  an  average  of 
$1.60  a  crate  for  oranges  during  the  past 
4  years,  while  in  the  same  period  the 
consumer  paid  an  average  of  $4.80.  In 
New  York  City,  milk  cost  14  cents  a 
quai't,  yet  the  farmer  received  only  5% 
cents.  In  South  Bend,  Ind.,  tomatoes 
were  selling  for  $3  a  bushel,  while  the 
farmer,  135  miles  away,  received  only 
60  cents  a  bushel. 

Wool  is  bought  from  the  farmer  at  60 
cents  a  pound,  yet  it  costs  the  consumer 
$4.75  when  it  is  bought  as  yarn.  In 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  yarn  was  selling  at  $2.50 
a  pound  at  the  same  time  that  the  farmer 
was  getting  60  cents  a  pound.  Later, 
when  the  War  Industries  Board  fixed  the 
price  at  57  cents  a  pound,  yarn  sold 
at  $4.75. 

These  examples  are  but  a  few  which 
show  the  tremendous  cost  of  distribution 
by  our  present-day  methods.  The  motor 
truck  is  one  means  whereby  this  high 
C3st  of  distribution  may  be  reduced  by 
making  it  possible  to  inaugurate  a  closer 
direct  relationship  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  The  motor  truck  will 
also  open  up  territory  not  now  served  by 
any  form  of  transportation  and  thereby 
encourage  farmers  in  those  territories  to 
raise  larger  crops,  the  market  for  which 
will  be  brought  close  to  hand  through  the 
medium  of  motor  trucks,  traveling  over 
the  highways. 


Bill  Booklets  is  an  interesting  set  of 

booklets  brought  out  by  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
These  booklets  tell  the  story  of  the  C-H 
magnetic  gear  shift  in  a  new  and  inter- 
esting way. 
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Selden  Replaces  1-Ton  Worm-Driven 
Model  with  New  IrTonner 


'^■ 


> 


Side   view   of    new   Selden    IJp-tonne 


SELDEN    SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,  tons  l^ 

Price    $2,185 

Wheelbase,    in 140 

Tires,  front  34  x  3V. 

rear    34  x  5 

Bore,  in 3?4 

Stroke,  in 5 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp 22.50 

Speed,   r.p.m 1300 

m  p  li 18 

Gear  ratio  in  liigh  gear 7  to  1 

Final  drive   Worm 


A  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  ton,  worm- 
driven  model  has  been  added  by  the 
Selden  Truck  Sales  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
to  its  line  of  trucks  whose  capacities 
range  from  1  to  5  tons.  The  new  model 
is  known  as  the  Selden  Special.  With 
the  exception  of  a  rigid  frame  construc- 
tion, the  model  is  similar  to  its  predeces- 
sors. From  now  on  the  manufacture  of 
the  1-ton  worm-driven  model,  TWL,  will 
be  discontinued.  The  other  two  internal- 
gear-driven  1-ton  models,  TXR  and  TXL, 
will  be  continued. 

The  1 ',2 -tenner  is  made  up  of  standard 
parts,  which  include  a  Continental  en- 
gine. Parish  &  Bingham  frame,  Wayne 
wood  wheels,  Bush  radiator,  Bosch  mag- 
neto. North  East  starting  and  lighting, 
Willard  battery,  Pierce  governor,  Strom- 
berg  carbureter,  Brown-Lipe  clutch  and 
gearset,  Sheldon  front  axle  and  Timken 
rear  axle.  Perfection  springs.  La  Vigne 
steering  gear  and  Spicer  universal 
joints. 


The  four-cylinder  engine  has  a  three- 
point  suspension.  The  cylinders  are  cast 
in  block  with  the  valves  at  the  right. 
The  crankshaft  is  carried  in  three  bear- 
ings. The  powerplant  is  a  unit  with  the 
gearset.  Water  circulation  is  by  means 
of  a  thermo-syphon  system  and  a  vertical 
tube  radiator  of  the  built-up  type  with 
cast  tanks  and  removable  core  mounted 
on  ball  trunnions.  These  eliminate  all 
strain  due  to  frame  weaving  and  road 
shocks.  The  clutch  is  of  the  dry  multi- 
ple-disk type  with  Raybestos  linings. 
The  gearset  is  of  the  selective  sliding 
gear  type  with  three  speeds.  The  car- 
bureter is  fed  by  gravity  from  a  20-gal. 
tank  under  the  seat.  The  engine  is  lu- 
bricated  by  a   combined   force   feed  and 


splash  system.  A  horizontal  plunger 
jiump,  driven  by  an  eccentric  from  the 
camshaft,  forces  the  oil  through  the  cop- 
per tubes  direct  to  the  timing  gears  and 
over  the  rear  main  bearings.  It  then 
drains  back  into  the  oil  pan,  thus  main- 
taining a  proiier  level  for  the  special  lu- 
brication of  pistons  and  connecting  rods. 

The  governor  is  of  the  centrifugal 
type,  driven  from  the  engine.  Ignition 
is  taken  care  of  by  a  single  high  tension 
magneto  with  a  fixed  spark  control.  The 
starting  and  lighting  system  may  be  had 
liy  the  purchaser  at  an  additional  cost. 

Both  driving  torque  and  propulsion 
are  taken  through  the  springs.  Final 
drive  is  from  the  engine  through  the 
clutch,  transmission  and  tubular  propel- 
ler shaft,  through  the  worm  and  wheel 
to  the  axle  shafts  to  the  rear  wheels  and 
from  the  chassis  frame  through  to  the 
springs. 

The  service  and  emergency  or  hand 
brakes  are  internal  expanding  on  the 
rear  wheels.  The  wheels  are  of  the  ar- 
tillery wood  type  and  the  tires  are  solids 
and  single  all  around.  Pneumatic  equip- 
ment is  supplied  at  extra  charge  to  the 
owner. 

The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel  and  of 
rigid  construction.  The  channel  section 
is  4  9/16  in.  deep,  3%  in.  wide  and  the 
stock  is  7/32  in.  The  steering  gear  Is 
of  the  worm  and  nut  type,  irreversible, 
and  with  an  18-in.  diameter  steering 
wheel.  The  gearshift  and  emergency 
brake  levers  are  located  centrally  and 
drive  on  the  right.  The  engine  is  con- 
trolled by  hand  throttle  on  the  steering 
post  and  also  by  a  foot  accelerator. 


New  Dearborn 
Worni' 


l-;-Ton  Model  Is 
■Driven 


THE    Dearborn    Truck    Co.,    Chicago, 
is  producing  a  IVa-ton,  worm-driven 

Capacity,  tons  .11^       model.     This  truck  made  its  first  appear- 

Wiu?pibase.  in.  '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. .'i2c      ance  at  the  Chicago  truck  show  in  Feb- 

Tires,   front   34x4      ruary.     It   is   an   assembled   proposition, 

Bore,   i^^r. ..........'.'.......'......'.'...".... 3V4      consisting    of    standard    parts    through- 

.Stroke.  in s      out.   Such   as   Continental   engine,   Bosch 

s'peed,  rip^m ''.^:;  :;;::::::.■." .■.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.'.■.■.' .'."■^"      magneto,   Stromberg   carbureter,   Tuthill 

m.p.h springs,    Lavine    steering    gear,    Fuller 

^^'mV^.^!^!". !'':": :::::::::::::::'WoT^      ^lutch  and  gearset,  Prudden  wheels,  Co- 
lumbia  front  and    Standard    rear  axles. 


New  1'  3-ton  Selden   truck 


Rear  view   of   new  worm-driven    Selden 
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New    Dearborn    llj-tonner 


Arvac  universal  joints,  and  Chicago  radi- 
ator. 

The  four  cylinder  engine  is  a  unit 
with  the  clutch  and  gearset.  The  cylin- 
ders are  cast  in  block  and  the  crank- 
shaft is  mounted  on  three  bearings.  The 
water  is  forced  through  the  engine  by 
means  of  a  thermo-syphon  system  and  a 
vertical  finned  tube  radiator.  The  radia- 
tor case  is  of  cast  iron  and  demountable. 
Protection  is  afforded  by  means  of  extra 
heavy  V  bars,  supported  by  heavy  rub- 
ber cushions  held  by  a  coil  spring  on 
each  side.  This  tends  to  eliminate  the 
usual  shocks  received  when  mounted  di- 
rectly on  the  frame.  Dismounting  of 
the  radiator  requires  the  removal  of  only 
two  bolts  and  a  tie  rod.  Fuel  is  fed  to 
the  carbureter  by  a  Stewart  vacuum  sys- 
tem from  a  16-gal.  tank  under  the  seat. 
Engine  oiling  is  taken  care  of  by  a  com- 
bination  force   feed    and    splash    system. 

Driving  torque  and  propulsion  are 
taken  through  the  springs.  Both  the 
front  and  rear  springs  are  simi-elliptic 
with  the  center  hump  securely  clipped 
to  the  spring  plate.  Spring  lubrication 
is  secured  through  the  use  of  Brown 
automatic  oiling  bolts.  Drive  is  taken 
from  the  engine  through  the  clutch  and 
gearset  to  the  tubular  driveshaft, 
through  the  worm  and  wheels  to  the 
frame  and   springs. 

Ignition  is  taken  care  of  by  a  single 
high-tension  magneto  with  a  hand  spark 
control.  No  other  electrical  equipment  is 
supplied.  The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple 
disc,  dry-plate  type.  The  selective  gear- 
set  has  three  speeds. 

The  service  and  hand  brakes  are  in- 
ternal expanding.  The  frame  is  of 
pressed  steel  and  of  flexible  construction. 
It  is  4',i  in.  deep  and  is  reinforced  by 
cross  members  and  heavy  gusset  plates 
in  the  comers. 

"Wood  wheels  with  oval  spokes  are 
used  all  around.  The  tires  are  solid  and 
■ingle  all  around. 


Jones  Enters  Truck  Field  with  a  1-Ton 
Capacity  Model 


>^.,„„  „  '"^  mounted  on  three  bearings,  the  cylin- 

JONES  SPEC-lh-iCATlONS  .i^^s  being  cast  in  block  with  the  valves 

'iri'™"!!':.!""!. ■.■.■.■.■.•.■.■.■.■.■.■.•.■.■.•.■.■". n39.'  ^'  *''^  "^h"^-     The  engine  is  a  unit  with 

wheelbase,  in.   .......................... .'.vi^  the  three-speed  gearset.     Water  circula- 

■''''■'-'^'  1^°^^  ■■■■ 34^x  ^k  tion  is  effected  through  use  of  a  thermo- 

riore,  in.  ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.■.'.'.'.'.■.'.■.'.'.'.'.■■.. .31^  syphon   system   and   a   cellular  radiator, 

N "^Ia ^c'"c 'hp infi       ^'^°s^  ^^^^  is  °f  sheet  brass  on  the  top 

.Speed,  r'.p.m  ..........'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'.'.'.'.'.■.'.'.       and  cast  iron  on  the  sides.     Lubrication 

m.p.h.  .        is  by  means  of  a  combined  force  feed  and 

'.ear  ratio  in  high  gear ,     .  .  „,  ., 

Final  drive    Int.-Gear      splash   system.     The   oil  pump   operates 

■ ,„.,„„ , from  the  camshaft.  Fuel  is  fed  by  grav- 
ity from  a  tank  under  the  seat.  The 
A  NEWCOMER  into  the  truck  field  is  centrifugal  governor  is  driven  from  the 
the  Jones  1-tonner.  This  is  an  inter-  engine  and  ignition  is  taken  care  of  by 
nal-gear-driven  model  and  includas  stand-  a  high-tension  magneto.  Spark  control 
ardized  units,  such  as  a  Continental  Red  is  fixed.  The  clutch  is  of  the  dry-plate 
Seal  engine,  Eisemann  magneto.  Pierce  f.vpe  with  Raybestos  facing  material, 
governor,  Stromberg  carbureter,  Fed-  Thf'  gearset  is  of  the  selective  sliding- 
dcrs  radiator,  Borg  &  Beck  clutch,  Co-  K^'>r  type.  Driving  torque  and  propul- 
vert  gearset,  Russel  axles,  Pennsylvania  ■'^ion  are  both  taken  through  the  rear 
springs,  Pruden  wheels  and  Warner  springs.  Both  the  front  and  rear 
steering  gear.  springs  are  half-elliptic  and  the  spring 
The  four-cylinder  engine's  crankshaft      hangers  are  oversized  malleable  castings. 

The  hand  brakes  are  external  contract- 
ing on  the  rear  wheels,  while  the  service 
lirakes  are  internal  expanding.  The 
wheels    are    wood    mounted    with    solids. 
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Temperature  Control  on  New  A-C  Speedometer — 
Fitted  with  Thermostatic  Compensator 


Bay  City  Light  Weight  Winch — 
McGraw  Giant  Size  Solid  Truck 
Tire  —  Continental  Assembly  and 
Welding  Table— Union  Tool  Chest 


THE  A-C  speedometer  brought  out  by 
the  Champion  Ignition  Co.,  Flint, 
Mich.,  is  a  magnetic  type  of  marked 
simplicity,  and  with  an  ingenious  meth- 
od for  regulating  and  maintaining  ac- 
curacy in  spite  of  variations  in  tempera- 
ture conditions. 

The  speedometer  operates  entirely  on 
the  magnetic  principle,  having  a  station- 
ary permanent  horseshoe  magnet  held 
securely  in  the  interior  of  the  instru- 
ment in  a  manner  which  is  similar  to 
magneto  and  galvanometer  construction. 
The  magnet  is  stationary  and  the  arma- 
ture rotates  within  it,  being  driven  by 
the  flexible  shaft  which  is  connected  with 
the  driving  mechanism  of  the  truck.  The 
armature  revolves  in  the  magnetic  field 
between  the  poles  of  the  horseshoe  mag- 
net, the  magnet  poles  being  ground  to 
receive  it. 

The  armature  is  segmented  into  the 
poles,  the  magnetic  current  passing 
through  them  and  thrown  or  shunted  in 
the  direction  of  rotation  carrying  with 
it  a  non-magnetic  element  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  aluminum  cup  having  on 
its  periphery  the  scale  which  indicates 
the  velocity  of  the  vehicle  either  in  miles 
or  kilometers  per  hour.  The  light 
weight  of  the  aluminum  cup  renders  it 
so  sensitive  to  the  magnetic  drag  that 
the  instrument  starts  to  register  at  a 
speed  of  1  m.p.h.  The  speedometer  is 
graduated  up  to  75  m.p.h.,  with  gradua- 
tions indicating  every  mile.  The  indi- 
cating element  is  a  hair  line  crossing  the 
glass  window  through  which  the  speed 
is  read  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
hair  line  on  a  slide  rule  indicator. 

Objections    to    magnetic    speedometers 


New  A-C  magnetic 
speedometer  with 
flexible  shaft.  Note 
how  flexible  shaft  is 
connected  to  cen- 
ter of  b  a  c  l<  of 
speedometer 


in  the  past  have  generally  centered 
around  the  fact  that  the  magnet  ex- 
pands in  warm  weather,  thereby  remov- 
ing cold  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
armature.  This  slight  variation  is  com- 
pensated for  in  the  A-C  instrument  by 
an  automatic  thermostatic  control  whicli 
changes  the  relation  of  the  armature 
laminations  one  to  the  other,  thereby 
advancing  or  retarding  the  magnetic  flux 
as  may  be  necessary.  In  this  way  the 
speedometer  will  give  correct  reading  re- 
gardless of  the  temperature  conditions. 
There  is  an  adjusting  screw  for  making 
the  primary  setting  on  the  magnet  and 
this  is  set  at  the  factory  and  then  sealed 
so  that  it  cannot  be  tampered  with  by 
the  ordinary  user  to  throw  the  speedom- 
eter out  of  adjustment. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  is 
such   that  the  speed  recording  elements 


Magnet  and  rotor  of  A-C  speedometer, 

showing   thermostatic   compensator   on 

rotor 


are  contained  in  one-half  of  the  housing 
and  the  odometer  component  in  the  other. 
The  only  connection  between  the  two  is 
a  worm  shaft  which  operates  the  odome- 
ter. The  odometer  will  register  mileage 
covered  by  the  vehicle  up  to  100,000 
miles  and  repeat  on  the  total,  which  in 
this  instrument  is  placed  on  the  right 
hand  side,  it  being  considered  more  nat- 
ural to  read  totals  summed  up  to  the 
right.  The  trip  register,  which  can  be 
reset  at  will,  either  forward  or  back- 
ward, to  any  desired  figure,  is  placed  at 
the  left.  It  registers  in  miles  and  tenths 
of  miles  to  100  and  repeats,  the  tenth 
figure  being  the  same  color  as  the  unit 
figure,  but  divided  by  a  decimal  point, 
just  as  it  would  be  read  in  a  touring 
guide  book.  The  reset  guide  or  button 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  face,  which 
makes  the  instrument  symmetrical.  The 
resetting  knob  is  very  much  the  same  as 
the  stem  wind  knob  on  a  watch  and  it 
is  quick  in  action,  requiring  only  a 
straight  pull  out,  whereupon  the  reset 
may  be  rapidly  made. 

The  two  halves  of  the  speedometer  are 
assembled  and  united  by  a  steel  band 
forced  over  the  broad  flange  surface  of 
the  instrument  by  pressure.  The  mov- 
ing parts  are  fully  jeweled,  having  two 
large  jewels  of  sapphire  and  garnet. 
There  are  several  design  features  which 
are  unique  in  the  instrument,  a  valuable 
point  being  the  correction  of  the  flexible 
shaft  to  the  back  so  that  it  can  be  hid- 
den completely  from  view  in  mounting 
on  a  car.  The  neck  to  receive  the  shaft 
is  concentric  with  the  instrument  and 
has  a  %-lH  S.  A.  E.  (spark  plug)  thread. 
The  ferrules  have  a  tapered  fit,  making 
alignment  perfect. 
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The  speedometer  is  held  into  the  in- 
strument board  of  the  truck  by  a  patented 
band  clamp  having  slots  tapered  so  that 
when  turned,  projections  go  into  the 
slots  and  cause  a  forward  movement  of 
the  clamp,  thereby  securing  it.  It  is 
locked  by  tightening  a  screw. 

The  front  face  of  the  instrument  is 
metal,  being  die  cast  of  aluminum  with 
an  enamel  finish  of  gun  metal  shade. 
The  escutcheon  flange  is  either  nickel 
or  enamel,  or  can  be  made  in  any  de- 
sired finish.  The  back  part  of  the  in- 
strument is  also  die  cast  and  oxidized 
black.  The  reset  knob  in  the  center  is 
nickeled.  The  figures  on  the  indicating 
and  registering  member  are  white  on 
black  as  a  standard,  but  can  be  had  re- 
versely. The  Caslon  type  of  figures  are 
used  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  read  quickly. 

A  special  flexible  shaft  has  been  made 
for  this  instrument  and  greater  dura- 
bility and  strength  are  claimed  for  it. 
The  cable  is  made  of  alternately  wound 
mono-coil  music  wire  of  four  layers,  each 
layer  having  four  strands  totalling 
3/16  in.  in  diameter.  The  cable  ends 
are  secured  by  a  patented  process  and 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  not  to 
break  loose.  The  coupling  nuts  are  made 
large  for  good  contact.  The  casing  is  of 
tempered  material  wound  with  two- 
strand  wire  and  coiled  tightly  to  hold 
grease  in  case  of  severe  bends  and  still 
keep  its  shape.  All  of  the  parts  are  rust 
proof.  The  flexible  shaft  runs  at  168 
r.p.m.  at  10  m.p.h.,  varying  directly  with 
the  velocity  of  the  car,  or  in  other  words, 
1000  revolutions  at  60  m.p.h.  The  travel 
of  1000  r.p.m.  is  the  basis  for  figuring 
all  gearing  with  which  to  drive  it. 


BaylCity  Winch 

ANEW  light-weight  winch,  styled 
model  M,  for  truck  and  tractor  use, 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  Bay  City 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
This  vertical  winch  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  such  as  pulling  loads 
on  the  truck  platforms,  skidding  ma- 
chinery, pulling  trucks  out  of  the  mud 
and  sand,  etc.  The  price  is  $17."),  includ- 
ing two  sprockets  and  a  roller  chain. 

The  design  of  this  new  model  follows 
closely  that  of  type  F,  in  which  there  is 
a  vertical  capstan.  Lead  of  the  rope  may 
be  in  any  direction.     It  is  compact,  occu- 


pying 1V4  ft.  of  loading  space  and  is 
either  hand  operated  or  operated  by  the 
engine  through  connection  to  the  drive- 
shaft.  The  niggerhead  size  is  6  in.  It 
has  a  self-locking  worm  wheel  construc- 
tion which  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
a  brake  and  prevents  backward  turning 
of  the  winch  head  due  to  failure  of  the 
brake  or  breaking  of  the  drive  chain. 


Giant    Solid    Tire 


McGraw  Solid  Tire 

A  GIANT  size  solid  truck  tire  for 
heavy  duly  and  fast  haulage,  under 
the  name  of  McGraw  Hi-Tread,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  McGraw 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Not- 
withstanding the  extra  depth  of  rubber  in 
the  tread,  the  bond  between  the  steel 
rim  and  rubber,  it  is  stated,  is  so  strong 
that  laboratoi-y  tests  on  which  100  tons 
hydraulic  pressure  is  exerted  against  the 
walls  of  the  tire  have  failed  to  dislodge 
the  tread.  Increased  resiliency  is  ob- 
tained by  the  extra  rubber  in  the  tire. 
The  McGraw  company  also  manufactures 
a  regular  profile  tire.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  36  X  5,  $57.65;  38  x  5,  $61; 
36  X  6,  $70.25;  38  x  6,  $74;  40  x  6,  $78.20; 
and  36  x  7,  $87.E0. 

Continental  Welding 
Table 

AN  assembly  and  welding  table,  de- 
signed to  bring  the  work  to  the  man 
instead  of  the  man  going  to  the  work,  is 
being  manufactured  by  the  Continental 
Auto  Parts  Co.,  Knightstown,  Ind.  This 
table  is  found  useful  as  a  time  and  labor 
saver  on  ordinary  assembly,  lay-out,  jig 
and  die  work,  welding,  painting,  and  all 
kinds  of  bench  work.  Model  24  with  a 
24-in.  diameter  sells  for  $70,  while  Model 
:V>  with  a  32-in.  diameter  sells  for  $85. 
The  table  revolves  on  ball-bearings  and 
is  i]uickly  released  by  merely  pressing 
on  the  foot  pedal.     It  locks  in  thirty-six 


different  positions,  and  as  a  result  it  is 
not  necessary  to  remove  the  hands  from 
the  work  while  changing  the  position  of 
the  table.  On  the  ordinary  type  of  work 
bench  it  is  necessary  to  constantly  lift 
and  change  the  work  in  order  to  get  at 
various  parts.  Time  is  lost  and  the 
effort  required  is  tiring  to  the  mechanic. 

In  welding  the  Continental  table  is 
especially  useful.  Usually  the  welder 
allows  his  torch  to  burn  while  making 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  article  which  he  is  welding.  The 
revolving  table  allows  the  entire  job  to 
be  turned  instantly.  The  top  of  the  table 
being  machine  finished  it  makes  lining 
up  of  the  parts  to  be  welded  easy.  In 
hand  riveting  operation,  the  table  is 
heavy  enough  to  use  as  an  anvil. 

This  table  comes  in  two  widths,  24 
and  32  in.  The  height  is  32  in.  and  the 
weights  are  320  lb.  for  the  smaller  width 
and  425  lb.  for  the  larger. 


Continental   Welding    Table 


Union  Tool  Chest 

ANEW  garage  tool  chest,  designed 
specially  for  the  mechanic,  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Union  Tool  Chest  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  portable,  being 
equipped  with  a  handle.  Separate 
drawers  and  compartments  are  set  aside 
for  the  different  tools  and  smaller 
articles. 


Bay    City    light-weight    winch 


Union   portable  tool   chest  for  garages 
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Problems  of  the  Overland  Haulage  Fleet  Owner 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


Special  Features 


"Inter-Urban  Truck  Service" 

A  NatiotuI  NeccMity 
A  Pitriotic  Dury 


"Some  Facts  About  Parcel  Post" 


One  corner  of  the  repair  shop  where  both  major  and   minor  repair  work  is  carried  out. 

The  mechanic  is  shown  fitting  a  connecting  rod  crank-pin  bearing  to  the  main  shaft. 

The   engine   crankcase    on    the   right    is   supported    on    a   special    stand 


ton,  Overland,  Vinita  Park,  Meridan,  and 
other  points  on  the  Olive  Street  Road. 

Standardized  on  Whites 

The  inter-city  fleet  of  the  company 
when  first  operated  consisted  of  fourteen 
5-ton  trucks,  including  Whites,  Indianas 
and  Packards.  Later  the  company  de- 
cided to  standardize  on  the  White. 
Twenty-three  2-ton  Whites  and  twelve 
5-ton  Whites  were  purchased.  When  the 
Progressive  Transfer  Co.  is  in  full  swing, 
which  will  be  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
firm  intends  to  operate  not  less  than  half 
a  hundred  Whites,  and  will  serve  more 
points  further  out  from  St.  Louis  in 
Missouri  and  also  other  points  across 
the  Mississippi. 

Four  Brothers  Run  Company 

The  company  is  financed,  officered  and 
managed  by  four  brothers.  W.  H.  R. 
Hecht  is  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  firm.  Martin  A.  Hecht,  who,  with 
his  brother,  Edward  A.  Hecht,  formerly 
were  in  the  transfer  business,  is  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  inter-city  ser- 
vice. Edward  A.  Hecht  is  secretary  and 
manager  of  transportation.  August  G. 
Hecht,  who  has  just  resigned  as  pro- 
fessor of  floriculture  at  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Agricultural  College  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  to  connect  himself  with  the 
company,  is  treasurer  and  local  delivery 
manager. 

The  offices  of  the  company  are  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  St.  Louis  depoc 
and  warehouse,  at  620  South  Seventh 
Street,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  St.  Louis' 
busiest  railroad   freight  districts. 


To  interest  the  drivers  of  the  trucks 
in  the  welfare  of  the  company,  and  to 
take  the  place  of  bonding  them,  every 
driver  is  required  to  purchase  stock  in 
the  company.  This  plan  is  working  out 
very  successfully,  and  as  a  result  of  it, 
very  few  losses  are  suffered  in  the  way 
of  merchandise  or  by  abuse  of  the  trucks. 
The  general  interest  taken  by  the  driver- 
stockholders  greatly  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  the  company. 


The  cover  of  one  of  the  Pro- 
gressive company's  booklets 
published  for  the  benefit  of 
its  prospective  customers.  The 
booklet  shown  Is  4  by  6  inches 
and     has     eight     pages 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  pre- 
caution taken  against  loss.  A  blanket 
insurance  policy  is  carried  to  cover  all 
losses  of  merchandise  either  in  transit 
or  in  the  depots.  The  system  used  in 
recording  the  losses  is  simple  and  effec- 
tive. The  number  of  every  truck  that 
leaves  the  St.  Louis  depot  is  recorded 
in  the  office,  and  once  a  month  the  in- 
surance agent  calls  at  the  office  and  the 
Progressive  Transfer  Co.  pays  the  pre- 
mium pro  rata  on  the  number  of  trucks 
that  left  during  the   month. 

The  return  load  idea  is  being  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  company. 


2-TON  TRUCK  RATE  CHART 
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The  2-to'n  truck  rate  chart  devised  by  the 

of   the   truck    Is   taken    at   15   miles   an    hou 

unloading    It    allowed 


Progressive  company.  The  average  speed 
r.  Note  that  50  minute*  for  loading  and 
for  every   round  trip 
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The  type  of  freight  bill  used  by  the  Progres- 
sive company.  It  is  made  out  in  triplicate,  one 
for  the  driver,  one  for  the  consignee  and  one 
for  the  record  files  of  the  Progressive  company. 
Note  how  the  form  is  broken  up  by  boxes  so 
that  the  different  information  may  be  seen 
at   a   glance 


In  obtaining  return  loads,  if  the  ship- 
ment consists  of  miscellaneous  goods, 
the  loads  are  ready  for  the  incoming 
trucks  from  the  St.  Louis  depot  at  the 
sub-depots  at  21  South  Race  Street, 
Belleville,  111.,  and  at  434  East  Broadway, 
East  St.  Louis,  111.  If  the  load  consists 
of  one  large  and  heavy  shipment,  the 
truck  goes  direct  to  the  shipper.  In  jobs 
for  iron  foundries  and  other  companies 
which  call  for  the  transportation  of  un- 
usually large  and  heavy  freight,  such 
as  iron  castings  and  moldings,  the  trucks 
do  not  unload  at  the  sub-depots  at  the 
various  out-of-town  points,  but  deliver 
the  load  directly  to  the  consignee. 

Charges  to  the  shipper  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  goods  by  the  Progressive 
Transfer   Co.    are   decidedly    lower    than 
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the  cost  of  transportation  by  rail.  One 
cent  per  hundredweight  per  mile  and 
higher,  with  a  minimum  of  50  cents  per 
trip,  is  the  fixed  charge  for  all  classes 
of  goods,  from  a  cigar  box  to  an  elephant. 
No  deduction  is  made  from  the  cost  to 
trip,  is  the  fixed  charge  for  all  classes 
is  40  miles  or  ten  blocks. 

Martin  A,  Hecht,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  inter-ctiy  service, 
has  published  a  four-page  booklet  nam- 
ing the  local  freight  tariff  rates  of  trans- 
fer    between     the      Mississippi-Warrior 


5-TON  TRUCK  RATE  CHART 
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A  trifle  over  8.5  miles  an  hour  is  taken  for  the  average  speed  of  the  5-ton  truck.  The 
chart  shows  the  number  of  trios,  time  vr  tr'p.  the  cost  n-r  d^v  for  trips  of  from  5  to 
30  miles.      If  the  length  of  day  Is  changed,  the  figures  will  be  changed  correspondingly 


rm  letters  which  has  helped  In  securing 
for  the  Progressive  company.  The  style 
the  letterhead  Is  reproduced  In  the  let- 
struck  body  to  cash  in  on  the  advertis- 
ilue   of    the    trucks   on    the    street 

Waterways  Co.'s  dock  and  railroad  depots 
in  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  depots  of  the 
Progressive  company  in  St,  Louis,  These 
rates  affect  merchandise  transported  by 
the  Progressive  company's  trucks  from 
the  waterways  docks  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  at  St,  Louis. 

Owners    Take    Advantage   of 
Once-a-Week  Service 

MANY  small  truck  owners  in  Bloom- 
ington.  111.,  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  once-a-week  service  attention  of- 
fered truck  owners  in  that  city  by  Mur- 
ray &  Medbery,  one  of  the  pioneer  gar- 
age owners  in  Bloomington.  If  a  truck 
owner  does  not  use  his  vehicle  on  Sun- 
days, he  has  it  run  into  the  Murray  & 
Medbery  truck  department  on  Saturday 
evening  and  calls  for  it  again  early  Mon- 
day morning.  The  mechanics  of  the  ser- 
vice department  give  the  truck  a  thor- 
ough inspection  and  make  what  adjust- 
ments or  repairs  are  needed. 

The  charge  for  such  service  is  made 
at  regular  hourly  rates  for  repairs.  A 
uniform  charge  for  the  service  has  not 
been  considered  expedient  because  it 
would  place  a  premium  on  reckless  driv- 
ing and  careless  handling  of  the  trucK, 
In  other  words,  the  owner  of  a  truck 
whose  driver  gives  it  good  attention  does 
not  have  to  pay  as  large  a  sum  as  the 
owner  whose  driver  is  careless  in  its  op- 
eration. 

The  work  done  is  recorded  on  a  special 
card  furnished  for  the  purpose.  The 
card  is  made  out  in  duplicate  and  one 
mailed  to  the  owner  each  week  so  that  he 
can  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
monthly  cost  of  the  maintenance  work. 
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Factors  Which  Should  Be  Considered  in  Measur- 
ing Motor  Truck  Ability 


the  time  on  high  gear,  the  interests  of 
economy  will  be  served  if  we  keep 
high-gear  ability  down  to  the  mini- 
mum. As  stated  previously,  the  low- 
gear  ability  of  a  truck  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  worst  condi- 
tions of  road  and  grade.  This  is  a  re- 
quirement which  it  is  impossible  to 
fulfill  entirely.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  utilize  all  of  the  ability  that 
the  adhesion  of  the  driving  tires  will 
permit.  Tliis  can  be  done  by  making 
the  low-gear  ratio  sufficient  to  almost 
slip  the  wheels  under  full  engine 
torque. 

Coefficient  of  Adhesion 

The  coeflicient  of  adhesion  of  solid 
tires  to  dry  macadam  is  about  0.60, 
while  on  a  sand  or  mud  road  it  would 
not  exceed  0.45.  It  is  on  the  latter 
type  that  the  greatest  ability  is  re- 
quired. Therefore,  if  the  tractive 
force  be  made  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
load  on  the  rear  wheel,  we  will  have 
the  maximum  ability  that  the  traction 
of  the  driving  tires  will  permit. 

The  proportion  of  total  weight  on 
the  rear  tires  is  about  77  per  cent. 
The  low-gear  ability  coefficient  should 
therefore  be  0.346  lb.  per  lb.  and  the 
low-gear  ratio  of  the  transmission 
should  then  be  5.8  to  1.  Such  a  low- 
gear  reduction  as  this  would,  of 
course,  require  a  four-speed  gearset. 
About  the  maximum  ratio  obtainable 
with  a  three-speed  gearset  is  4  to  1, 
and  anything  greater  than  this  would 
cause  very  unsatisfactory  gear  chang- 
ing. Four-speed  gearsets  have  in  the 
past  been  the  exception,  and  even 
those  which  did  exist  did  not  have 
anything  approaching  the  proper  low- 
gear  ratio.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  utiliz- 
ing all  of  the  available  traction  on  low 
gear  seems  to  have  become  popular  in 
the  last  few  years.  At  present  there 
is  a  decided  trend  in  this  direction 
which  we  can  expect  to  grow  very  ra- 
pidly when  engineers  and  truck  users 
have  had  time  to  realize  the  possibili- 
ties. 

The  Class  B  truck  is,  in  a  way,  re- 
sponsible for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
idea,  although  not  for  its  inception, 
as  it  aff'orded  truck  owners  a  large 
scale  demonstration  of  the  principle. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  B  truck  ne- 
gotiating roads  and  grades  over  which 
other  ver>-  good  trucks  were  unable 
even  to  move  could  not  but  be  im- 
pressed. 

Increasing  low-gear  ability  will,  of 
course,    require    a    proportionate    in- 


{Continued  from  page  23) 

crease  in  the  size  of  torque-carrying 
members  back  of  the  transmission, 
sucn  as  propeller-shafts  and  live  axles. 
However,  the  design  of  such  parts  to 
meet  these  conditions  is  a  very  simple 
and  exact  proposition.  Since  the 
torque  required  for  slipping  the  wheels 
is  a  definite  proportion  of  the  load 
upon  the  tires,  the  torque  and  load- 
carrying  members  of  the  axle  can  be 
proportioned  accordingly.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  impress  a  torque  upon 
the  axle  greater  than  the  adhesion  of 
the  tires  will  transmit,  it  will  be  im- 
possible with  an  axle  so  designed  to 
over-stress  the  torque-carrying  mem- 
bers no  matter  how  large  an  engine  or 
how  low  a  gear  ratio  is  used. 

Propeller-shaft  brakes  also  cease  to 
be  a  bugaboo,  for  tire  adhesion  limits 
braking  torque  just  as  much  as  it  does 
propelling  torque.  Even  without  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  torque- 
carrying  members  increased  low-gear 
ability  should  tend  to  reduce  rather 
than  to  increase  the  strain  on  these 
parts.  With  adequate  low-gear  ability 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  speed  up 
the  engine  and  drop  in  the  clutch  sud- 
denly to  get  out  of  bad  holes.  Instead, 
an  even,  steady  torque  is  applied, 
which  does  much  less  harm  than  the 
shock  of  a  suddenly  applied  torque. 
I  know  of  an  instance  where  the 
breakage  of  live  axles  was  actually 
eliminated  in  a  fleet  of  trucks  operat- 
ing in  a  severe  service  by  increasing 
the  low-gear  ability. 

Reducing  Overloading 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  in- 
creased low-gear  ability  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  tend  to  encourage  over- 
loading. Experience  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  amount  of  overload  that 
a  driver  will  carry  depends,  not  on  the 
low  gear,  but  upon  the  high-gear 
ability.  When  a  driver  finds  that 
overloading  necessitates  more  fre- 
quent gear  shifting  and  consequent 
loss  of  speeds,  he  will  be  quite  likely 
to  make  sure  that  his  truck  is  properly 
loaded  thereafter.  Decreasing  high- 
gear  and  increasing  low-gear  ability 
should  therefore  tend  to  discourage 
rather  than  to  encourage  overloading. 

Another  objection  to  increased  low- 
gear  ability  is  that  it  makes  low-gear 
operation  too  slow.  This  objection  is 
hardly  a  valid  one,  for  unless  the  con- 
ditions demand  the  use  of  low  gear, 
the  truck  can  be  operated  on  second 
speed,  which  is  faster  than  the  low 
gear  of  a  three-speed  transmission.  In 


fact,  if  we  consider  the  low  gear  as 
an  ability  reserve,  the  other  three 
speeds  will  in  each  case  be  faster  thah 
the  equivalent  speeds  of  a  three-speed 
transmission.  A  truck  with  a  four- 
speed  gearset  will  therefore  have  a 
higher  average  speed  than  one  with 
only  three  rates. 

To  judge  the  merits  of  high  and  low 
gear  ability,  let  us  compare  the  hill- 
climbing  abilities  of  two  trucks,  one 
with  a  three-speed  transmission  with 
a  low  gear  reduction  of  4  to  1  and  the 
other  with  a  four-speed  transmission 
having  a  low-gear  reduction  of  5.8  to 
1.  Assuming  that  the  road  resistance 
is  0.03  lb.  per  lb.,  the  three-speed 
truck  will  be  able  to  climb  a  grade  of 
4.2  per  cent  on  high  gear.  On  low 
gear  this  truck  will  be  able  to  climb  a 
grade  of  24.2  per  cent.  The  truck  with 
the  four-snjed  transmission  will  be 
able  to  climb  a  grade  of  3.3  per  cent 
on  high  gear.  On  low  gear  this  truck 
will  be  able  to  climb  a  grade  of  31.5 
per  cent. 

Now  where  is  there  a  driver  who 
can  distinguish  between  a  3  and  a  4 
per  cent  grade?  The  difference  be- 
tween a  24  and  31  per  cent  grade,  how- 
ever, is  quite  appreciable.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  average  driver  would  con- 
sider the  four-speed  truck  the  more 
powerful  as  well  as  the  speedier  and 
more  economical  of  the  two. 

The  maximum  ability  of  a  truck  is 
that  on  low  gear,  and  consequently  the 
power  of  a  truck  will  be  judged  more 
by  its  low-gear  than  by  its  high-gear 
ability  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
speed  of  a  truck  is  judged  from  its 
maximum  or  high-gear  speed. 

Pneumatic    Tires   on    Trucks 

There  is  another  trend  in  the  motor 
truck  field  in  connection  with  which 
the  matter  of  ability  should  be  given 
some  careful  consideration.  That  is 
pneumatic  tires  for  large  trucks.  In 
the  first  place,  the  strongest  reason  for 
the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  on  heavy 
trucks  is  to  be  able  to  increase  the 
speed  and  consequently  the  ton-miles 
per  day  without  injui-y  to  the  vehicle. 
From  a  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents,  I  do  not  see  how  pneumatic 
tires  can  be  sold  to  replace  solid  ones 
unless  this  is  accomplished.  Undoubt- 
edly the  cost  of  pneumatic  tires  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  solid  type,  and 
unless  the  owner  is  able  to  get  an  in- 
creased return  on  his  total  investment, 
due   to   an    increase    in   ton-miles,   he 
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cannot  be  induced  to  invest  the  extra 
money  in  pneumatic  tire  equipment. 
Increasing  the  truck  speed  means  an 
increase  in  engine  speed  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  gear  ratio.  It  certainly  is  not 
desirable  to  increase  engine  speed,  for, 
as  surely  as  this  is  done,  an  increased 
amount  of  trouble  will  result. 

Now  any  reduction  in  gear  ratio 
will  result  in  lowered  ability.  No  one 
knows  whether  road  resistance  is  more 
or  less  with  pneumatic  than  with  solid 
tires.  This  much  we  do  know,  how- 
ever. When  the  speed  of  a  truck  is 
appreciably  increased,  the  ability 
should  approach  closer  to  that  of  pas- 
senger cars.  Road  and  grade  resist- 
ance are  no  longer  the  only  forms  of 
resistance  to  be  overcome.  Not  only 
does  wind  resistance  become  a  consid- 
erable factor  at  higher  speeds,  but  the 
car  must  have  an  ability  reserve  to 
accelerate  to  this  increased  speed  with- 
in a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
Bigger  Engines  Needed 

Thus,  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires 
calls  for  not  only  increased  speed  but 
increased  ability.  Power  being  the 
product  of  force  by  velocity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  engine  must  develop 
horsepower.  It  being  inadvisable  to 
increase  the  engine  velocity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  engine  must  develop 
greater  horsepower.  It  being  inad- 
visable to  increase  the  engine  speed, 
there  is  only  one  thing  left  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  en- 
gine. This  means  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  transmission  drive 
shafts  and  in  fact  in  all  the  power- 
transmitting  parts  of  the  chassis. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  pneu- 
matic tires  will  permit  an  appreciable 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  all  load- 
carrying  parts  of  the  chassis.     I  am 


inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  this 
saving  will  be  offset  by  the  increase 
in  the  engine  and  other  power-carry- 
ing members,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
ulcimate  saving  in  weight  or  cost. 

Let  us  compare  a  3'/i-ton  truck  in- 
tended to  operate  on  solid  tires,  with 
one  designed  especially  for  the  pneu- 
matic type.  T"he  specifications  of  the 
solid-tire  truck  may  be  assumed  some- 
what as  follows: 

Total  weight  of  vehicle,  lb 15,300 

Rear  tire  size,  in 36  x  5  dual 

Speed,  miles  per  hr 14 

Engine  size,  in 4Vi  x  5% 

Piston  displacement,  cu.  in 365.8 

Axle  ratio 8%  to  1 

Engine  speed,   r.p.m 1,141 

Ability  coefficient,  lb.  per  lb 0.07 

For  the  pneumatic-tire  truck,  let  us 
assume  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hr.  At 
this  speed  we  should  have  an  ability 
of  about  0.08  lb.  per  lb.  in  order  not 
to  e.xceed  1200  r.p.m.  engine  speed. 
With  44  X  10-in.  rear  tires,  the  axle 
ratio  should  be  approximately  7%  to 
1  and  the  piston  displacement  would 
then  be  578  cu.  in.  This  is  approxi- 
mately the  displacement  of  a  BVzxQ 
or  a  5'/4  x6y2-in.  engine  and  is  even 
larger  than  is  used  for  a  5-ton  truck 
on  solid  tires. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
opposing  pneumatic  tires  for  trucks. 
In  fact  I  believe  that  the  increased 
use  of  pneumatic  tires  will  greatly 
widen  the  field  of  usefulness  of  motor 
trucks  and  should  be  encouraged  by  all 
truck  builders.  The  point  that  I  wish 
to  bring  out,  however,  is  that  high- 
speed pneumatic-tire  trucks  and  slow- 
speed  solid-tire  trucks  are  fundamen- 
tally two  very  different  propositions 
and   should   be   treated   as   such.     To 


operate  successfully  on  pneumatic 
tires  a  truck  should  be  especially  de- 
signed for  that  service  and  should  par- 
take more  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
large  passenger  chassis  than  do  the 
trucks  now  operating  on  solid  tires. 

10,000    to    20,000    Miles    on    Pneumatics 

In  a  further  discussion  of  the  use 
of  giant  pneumatic  tires  on  large 
trucks,  Mr.  Hale  of  the  Goodyear  com- 
pany stated  that  some  of  his  com- 
pany's trucks  running  between  Akron 
and  Cleveland  were  fitted  with  10-inch 
tires  in  the  rear  which  gave  from  10,- 
000  to  12,000  miles  and  with  8-inch 
tires  in  the  front  which  gave  between 
1-5,000  and  20,000  miles.  He  also  said 
that  his  company  found  it  desirable 
to  fit  3%-ton  engines  in  2-ton  trucks 
with  pneumatic  tires  and  5-ton  en- 
gines on  its  3 '/2-ton  vehicles. 

P.  W.  Klinger  of  the  Dayton  Steel 
Foundry  Co.  presented  a  paper 
in  which  he  discussed  "Steel  Truck 
Wheels."  He  pointed  out  that  metal 
wheels  were  higher  in  cost  than 
wooden  ones  and  yet  might  prove 
more  economical  on  certain  large  sizes 
of  trucks  because  of  their  greater 
length  of  life.  He  then  discussed  some 
of  the  problems  in  the  making  of 
metal  wheels  and  pointed  out  how  re- 
siliency, lack  of  right-angled  comers 
in  castings  and  distributing  instead 
of  concentrating  the  road  shocks  were 
highly  desirable  features.  To  the 
question  that  metal  wheels  have  their 
hubs  forced  out  of  round  during  the 
application  of  pressed-on  tires,  he 
stated  that  such  distortion  did  exist 
but  to  such  a  slight  degree  as  to  be 
negligible.  He  said  such  distortion  did 
not  exceed  from  3/1000  to  5/1000  of 
an  inch  and  that  this  did  not  affect  the 
true  running  of  the  wheel  bearing. 
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OF  interest  to  the  truck  owner  are  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Au- 
tomobile Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
change  the  standard  speed  ratings  and 
standard  body  weight  allowances  for 
motor  trucks  as  given  below.  During  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Motor  Truck  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  it  was  suggested 
that  the  present  table  of  standard  speed 
rating.s  be  changed  from  that  shown  to 
the  table  printed  adjacent  and  similarly, 
that  the  present  table  of  standard  body 
weight  allowances  be  eliminated  and  the 
accompanying  new  table  adopted. 

OLD    STANDARD    SPEED     RATINGS. 

Rated  Load  Capacity  Maximum  Speed 

Tons         Pounds  IVIiles  per  Hour 

u  i.ono    ifi 

1  "  2.nno    15 

11^  3.nnn    14 

2  4,000     13 

21,4  5.000     12 

8  6,000    11 


9,000 
10,000 
12.000 
14.000 
16  000 
18,000 
20,000 


OLD    STANDARD    WEIGHT    ALLOWANCE 


Body  Weight 
Allowance 
Pounds 


00 


1..500  

2,000  

2,500  

3,000  

4,000  

5,000  

6,000  

7,000  

8,000  

9.000  

10.000  

12.000  

14.000  2 

16.000  2 

18.000  2 

20.000  2 


900 
,000 
050 
200 
350 
500 
,600 
,700 

7n0 

800 
.900 
000 

100 

200 
300 


PROPOSED     STANDARD     SPEED 
RATINGS. 

Gross  Weights,  Chassis, 

Body  and  Freight  Load  Speed,  Miles 

Pneumatic  Tires  up  to  per  Hour 

28,000  lb 25 

Solid  rubljer  tires,  up  to 

4,000  lb 25 

8,000  lb 20 

12.000  lb 18 

16,000  lb 16 

20,000  lb 15 

24,000  Ih 15 

26,000  lb 15 

28,000  lb 15 


PROPOSED   STANDARD   WEIGHT 
ALLOWANCES. 

Body  Weight 
Load  Mllowance, 

Tons  Pounds 

1  1,200 

1%  1.200 

2  1,500 

2^4  15^0 

3  2,000 

3^4  2.000 

4  2.000 

5  and   over 25,000 
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The  Lowly  Greaser 


CONSIDER  the  lowly  motor  truck  greaser.  His 
task  is  a  menial  one.  He  does  the  same  thing 
day  in  and  day  out.  His  overalls  are  generally 
dirty  from  getting  out  and  under  in  search  of  the 
elusive  grease  cup  which  is  often  placed  in  what 
seems  the  most  inaccessible  position  possible.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  least  of  the  men 
necessary  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks.  He 
is  generally  given  a  pail  of  grease  and  told  to  fill 
all  of  the  empty  cups  he  can  find,  it  being  assumed 
that  he  knows  by  heart  just  where  every  cup  is 
to  be  found. 

But  now  that  our  attention  has  been  called  to 
this  individual,  is  he  not  really  one  of  the  most 
important  men  whose  services  are  required  in  con- 
nection with  truck  maintenance?  Let  us  consider 
what  happens  when  he  is  lax  in  his  work.  If  he 
does  not  fill  every  grease  cup  that  he  can  find,  some 
important  part  may  be  denied  the  lubrication  to 
which  it  is  entitled  and  which  if  it  does  not  receive 
means  a  quick  wearing  of  that  part  and  perhaps 
several  other  parts  in  conjunction  with  which  it 
works.  Lack  of  lubrication  means  excessive  wear 
and  excessive  wear  means  a  high  cost  of  repair  or 
replacement  parts. 

Then,  again,  if  he  fills  a  partly-empty  grease  cup 
that  has  dirt  in  it  with  new  grease,  the  grit  and 
dirt  is  simply  forced  out  into  the  bearing,  where 
it  sets  up  friction  instead  of  reducing  it,  which 


results  in  partial  loss  of  the  value  of  the  lubricant. 

And  more  important  still,  what  happens  when 
he  passes  over  a  place  where  a  grease  cup  should 
be,  but  from  which  it  has  fallen  or  shaken  ofl" 
under  excessive  road  vibration?  Of  course,  that 
part  goes  without  lubrication  until  the  truck 
superintendent  happens  to  find  that  the  cup  is  gone. 
By  that  time,  perhaps,  it  is  too  late  and  the  part 
which  should  have  lasted  for  several  years  is  worn 
out  in  several  months  and  has  to  be  replaced. 
This  increases  the  truck  maintenance  cost  un- 
necessarily. 

When  the  truck  greaser  is  looked  at  from  such 
an  angle,  it  seems  that  the  fleet  owner  should  pay 
more  attention  to  him  and  his  work.  The  im- 
portance of  his  task  should  be  better  realized  and 
more  attention  given  to  it.  The  greaser  should  be 
impressed  with  the  inevitable  results  of  slipshod 
work  on  his  part.  He  should  be  shown  how  to 
fill  and  clean  grease  cups  properly  and  exactly 
where  to  look  for  every  grease  cup  fitted  on  the 
truck  chassis  on  which  he  works.  He  should  be 
given  greater  responsibility  and  with  that  greater 
responsibility  a  higher  wage  and  a  more  important 
standing  among  the  men  necessary  to  keep  a  motor 
truck  in  proper  running  trim.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fleet  owner  should  always  remember  that  one 
dollar  spent  on  grease  properly  applied  may  save 
ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  the  cost  of  repairs. 


Carrying  Extra  Oil  on  the  Truck 


ONE  New  York  City  concern  operating  over 
fifty  trucks  supplies  each  truck  driver  with 
a  gallon  can  of  engine  lubricating  oil  which  he 
carries  with  him  on  the  truck  to  pour  into  the 
engine  crankcase  should  it  need  additional  oil 
while  away  from  the  home  garage  during  the  day. 
The  truck  drivers  of  the  concern  mentioned  are 
held  responsible  for  all  bearing  trouble,  and  as 
most  bearing  trouble  is  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
lubricating  oil,  have  provided  each  man  with 
enough  extra  oil  to  get  him  home  from  any  ordi- 
nary trip  without  having  to  buy  it  on  the  road. 

This  method  of  furnishing  extra  oil  to  each 
driver  does  not  permit  him  to  blame  engine  trouble 
to  a  lack  of  oil  and  he  can  offer  no  excuses  what- 
ever  if  bearings   are   burned   out   because   of   in- 


suflficient  lubrication.  It  is  considered  almost  a 
crime  if  such  trouble  does  develop,  and  as  a  result 
very  few  such  cases  have  occurred. 

In  any  event,  the  idea  is  well  worth  considera- 
tion by  other  fleet  owners  because  of  the  good 
results  which  have  been  obtained  in  this  one  in- 
stance. Carrying  the  oil  on  the  truck  at  all  times 
does  not  enable  the  driver  to  claim  that  he  did  not 
have  sufficient  money  with  him  to  purchase  any 
necessary  oil  should  trouble  develop.  It  also  in- 
sures that  the  proper  grade  of  oil  is  always  used 
and  does  not  complicate  the  bookkeeping  problem 
in  the  garage,  such  as  would  be  the  case  were  the 
various  drivers  to  purchase  at  different  prices  the 
various  grades  of  oil  nearest  to  that  usually  em- 
ployed. 
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TRUCK  OPERATION  GOVERNS  COST 

Must   Consider   Roads,   Material  Hauled, 
Loading  Devices,  Etc.,  in  Costs 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  tell  us: 

1 — What  is  the  proper  rate  for  charg- 
ii.K  for  the  delivery  of  merchandise  in 
1>2-  and  2-ton  trucks  in  city  work? 

2 — Would  you  advise  a  flat  rate  of 
charge  according  to  mileage? — C.  H. 
Morse,  S  &  M  Garage,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Answers  to  your  questions  in  the  order 
fiiven  are  as  follows: 

1 — We  cannot  give  you  any  accurate 
operating  costs  on  1%-  and  2-ton  trucks 
in  city  work  unless  you  tell  us  more 
about  the  actual  conditions  under  which 
the  trucks  will  be  operated.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  the  trucks  will  haul; 
how  many  miles  they  will  cover  daily; 
the  kind  of  roads  over  which  they  will 
operate;  how  they  will  be  garaged,  and 
what  loading  and  unloading  facilities  will 
be  provided.  If  you  can  outline  approx- 
imately the  conditions  under  which  the 
trucks  will  operate  and  give  us  the 
wages  of  the  driver  per  day  and  those 
of  the  helper,  if  any,  together  with  the 
information  mentioned  above,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  prepare  an  estimated  cost  of 
operation  for  you. 

2 — You  might  charge  a  flat  rate  ac- 
cording to  mileage,  although  we  would 
not  advise  this  method  until  we  knew 
more  about  the  class  of  goods  to  be 
handled  and  the  method  of  delivery  to  be 
followed.  You  might  also  furnish  the 
truck  and  driver  at  a  set  rate  per  day 
with  a  limiting  factor  that  the  truck 
is  not  to  cover  over  a  certain  mileage. 
You  might  also  charge  a  flat  rate  per  ton 
moved  or  package  delivered,  depending 
upon  the  class  of  work.  In  this  case 
the  flat  rate  would  be  obtained  by  aver- 
aging the  estimated  daily  mileage. 

FOUR  OVERLAND  HAUL  CONCERNS 

All    Operating    Between    Baltimore    and 

New  York  Via  Wilmington 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  some 
comoanies  which  onerate  between  New 
York  City  and  Wilmington,  Delaware? 
Probably  the  route  would  be  Baltimore 
to  New  York  with  a  ston  at  Wilmington. 
— C.  Spiro  Mfg  Co  ,  New  York  City. 
Following  is  a  list  of  comoanies  onerat- 
ing  between  New  Y'ork  and  Baltimore, 
via  Wilmington:     Greeley  Auto  Trucking 


Devoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  and 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  all 
readers.  Communications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sender's  name  and 
address,  confidential  if  preferred.  Xo 
charge  is  ever  made  for  this  service. 

Co..  57  West  Twenty-fourth  St.,  New 
York  City;  Rialto  Motor  Van  &  Express 
Co.,  268  West  Forty-first  St.,  New  Y'ork 
City;  Federal  Transit  Co.,  Market  St., 
Philadelphia;  Hinsdale  Motor  Freight 
Corp.,  188  Washington  Street,  New  York 
City. 

TRUCK  OPERATION  AFFECTS  COST 

Conditions    of    Truck    Work     Must     Be 
Studied  Individually 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

I  intend  to  operate  a  line  of  motor 
trucks  to  haul  farm  products  from  Bene- 
dict to  Minot,  N.  D.  Will  you  please  in- 
form me  of  the  cost  of  operating  a  2-ton 
truck  in  ordinary  country  work?  Do  not 
consider  the  cost  of  the  truck  or  oper- 
ator, but  give  figures  on  the  cost  of 
gasoline  consumption  and  maintenance. 
— Knut  Christension,  Benedict,  N.  D 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  give  you 
anything  more  than  an  approximation  as 
to  the  cost  of  gasoline  consumption  and 
maintenance,  since  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
trucks  will  be  operated. 

On  pages  26  and  27  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  for  April  15,  1919,  you  will 
find  a  reproduction  of  both  sides  of  one 
of  the  monthly  cost  sheets  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Standard  Cost  Keeping 
System  for  Motor  Trucks.  That  sheet 
gives  the  necessary  items  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  determina- 
tion of  any  truck  cost  figures. 

We  might  give  you  the  following  ap- 
proximate figures  on  the  cost  per  mile 
for  gasoline,  lubricants,  maintenance,  re- 
pairs and  tires  of  a  2-ton  truck: 

Cost  per  Mile 

Gasoline,  7  miles  per  gallon  at 
.27    cents    per   gallon ^..$0,039 

Lubricants,  350  miles  per  gal- 
lon at  50  cents  per  gallon.  .   .0014 

Maintenance    and     repairs    at 
$300  per  12,000  miles 025 

Tires    with    7.000    mile    guar- 
antee at  $.300 0428 


$0.1082 


TRUCK    AND   TRAILER    STATISTICS 

Approximately    480,000    Trucks    in    Use 
in  the  U.  S.  on  Jan.  1,   1919 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  answers  to  the 
following   questions: 

1 — Please  toll  us  approximately  how 
many  motor  trucks  are  in  use  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  United  States  and  the  es- 
timated number  that  will  be  in  use  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

2 — Tell  us  the  approximate  number  of 
trailers  in  use  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  and  the  estimated  num- 
ber that  will  be  in  use  during  the  next 
year. 

3 — What  is  the  status  of  the  truck 
and  trailer  for  use  in  interurban  trans- 
portation over  the  highways. — George 
A.  Brinke,  Louisville  Industrial  Founda- 
tion, Louisville  Ky. 

Answers  to  your  questions  in  the  order 
given  are  as  follows: 

1 — Reliable  estimates  place  the  number 
of  trucks  in  u.se  in  the  United  States 
on  January  1,  1919,  at  480,000.  The 
estimated  production  of  motor  trucks 
for  1919  was  set  during  January,  1919, 
at  290,000.  It  is  possible  that  this 
large  production  will  not  be  reached  on 
account  of  the  ending  of  the  war  and  the 
consequent  canceling  of  huge  truck 
orders  for  war  purposes.  It  is  probable 
that  between  150,000  and  200,000  motor 
trucks  will  be  manufactured  during  1919. 
This  would  give  a  total  number  of  trucks 
in  use  on  January  1,  1920,  of  680,000, 
minus  approximately  10  per  cent  worn- 
out  trucks,  or  a  total  num'ier  in  use  of 
612,000.  A  figure  of  600,000  trucks  in 
use  on  January  1,  1920,  would  be  a  good 
approximation.  Accurate  figures  on  the 
number  of  trucks  in  use  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  had  because  only 
twenty-three  of  the  forty-eight  states 
register  trucks  separately  from  passen- 
ger cars. 

The  motor  truck  industry  really  began 
ooerations  during  the  year  1910.  From 
that  time  up  to  the  end  of  1918  motor 
truck  production  in  each  of  the  years 
was  approximately  as  follows: 

Year  Trucks  Produced 

1910 9.500 

1911   16.000 

1912 25  000 

1913 28.000 

1914 35.000 

1915 74.000 

1916 98.000 

1917 190  000 

1918 250,000 
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o^Due    to   the   same   laxity   of   regis-  K.   Keith   Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  is  using 

trations   of   trailers    as    holds    good    for  :,   4-ton   truck   and  5-t.on  trailer  to  haul 

motor  trucks,  only  an  approximation  can  wood. 

be    made    as    to    the    number    of    motor  Thirty-one   Parcel   Post    Lines    now   in 

truck  trailers  in  use  in  this  country  at  Operation,   January    15,    I'Jli),    page    24. 

the  present  time.     It  was  estimated   by  ('he   Post  Office   Dept.  has  found   it  eco- 

The  Commeuci.'VL  Vehicle  that  approxl-  nomical  to  haul  large  loads  of  produce  by 

mately    10,000    trailers    were    in    use    in  means    of   trucks    and    trailers.     An    ex- 

the   United   States  on  January   1,   lOKi-  ample  of  this  is  given  in  this  story  telling 

The   great   majority   of   these,   however,  of    a    truck    and    trailer    used    to    haul 

were    old    horse    wagons    converted    into  potatoes  between  Zanesville  and  Hebron, 

use   behind   or   upon    the   rear    decks   of  Ohio. 

motor  vehicles  or  light-two-wheeled  trail-  y^^    ^leU    of    the    Motor    Truck    and 

ers  hauled  behind  passenger  cars.     The  Trailer  in  Cotton  Haulage  in  the  South, 

approximate  production  of  trailers  since  February  15,  1919,  pages  17  to  20.    Floyd 

1916  is  somewhat  as  follows:  ,vi  -Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  cotton  buyers  and 

Year                      Trailers  Produced  sellers,  use  five   trucks   and  five   trailers 

'                                                 „  „(,(,  uf  the  four-wheeled  type  for  hauling  cot- 

191'^ ;'qqq  ton  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  ware 

191" lo'oOO  liouses  and  from  the  warehouses  to  the 

1         ' '  "    J  '  . .          F  i-ompresses. 

This  would  give  a  tota  production  of  Overland  Between  Dal- 
approximately  ^0,000  trailers  durmg  i  ^^H-J  «^^^^  ^^^^,^  p^^^^^  Successful, 
3  years  mentioned,  which  with  the  lO.OOU  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^. 
in  use  previous  to  1916  would  give  ap-  ^'^^^^^^^^^^^  between  Dalla.s 
proximately  30,000  trailers  of  all  kind.  ^  J  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.,^^^ 
in  use  on  January  1,  1919.  ^^  ^^^^  j^^  j^^^j^  between  the  two  cities 
It  was  estimated  in  the  January  1,  ^^^^^  ^-^^^  ^^^  ^^^  l,;g  ^o  be  sent  by 
1918,  issue  of  THE  Commercial  Vehicle  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^^^  ^^-^^^ 
that  the  orders  for  military  trailers  Express  Has  Ac- 
would  be  close  to  200,000  incudingal  ^.J^^^J""^^^  ^„,^  ?„  0,,„„,i„, 
designs  of  two-  and  four-wheeled  tiai leis  ^  -^  ^.^r.ox^n.  April  1,  1919,  pages  l(i 
for    carrying     ammunition      guns,     tool  ^^    ^^       ^    ^.^^^    ^^^.^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ;^ 

shops,    shoe    '•eP=»''-'"^   °"*'^^^',\".^:X^      profitable  to  use  a  trailer  in  connection 
kitchens,  sound  conductors  and  the  like^      P  .^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^^^  ,^^,^^^^ 

It  is  not  known,  howevei,  how  ma>  Y  ol  i,,^  Reservation  to  the  Indian  Agency, 
such  trailers  were  actually  manufactuied  ^^^  England 
for  all  the  departments  of  the  govern-  Mot  .^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
ment.  W^r  Department  figures  up  to  ,  >  ay^g^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
January  1,  1919,  show  that  only  5,288  J  Youlden,  Smith  &  Hop- 
trailers  of  all  tj-pes  had  been  hipped  a  ^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^.^^ 
overseas  for  "^'I'tary  use  from  the  be  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
ginning  of  the  war  to  December  1,  1918.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,.;^g  ^,„th. 

3_A     very     comprehensive     two-part  Trucks   Plus   Good    Roads    Move    Food 

article  on  the  subject  of  the  use,  design  q^.^^^    Both    Quickly    and    Economically, 

and  construction  of  motor  truck  trailers  ^       ^^   ^^^^^  pages  5  to  9.  Wheat  in  bags 

was     published     in     The     Commercial  .^  ^^^.^^  \,aM\(tA  in  trucks  and  trailers  in 

Vehicle.     Part  I  was  in  the  November  ^^^  Sacramento  Valley.   Trailers  are  also 

1.   1915,   and   Part  II   in   the   November  ^^^.^^   ^^^^    -^^   ^j^^^,.    ggction   for   hauling 

15,   1915,   issue.     In   The   Commercial  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  products. 
Vehicle  for  January  1,  1918,  an  article 

^^Z^lJ;^^"^^"^^-  «^AIR   TRUCK    HAULAGE    CHARGES 

gest    Year,"    outlines    the    developments  ^   ^^^^  ^  jy^jl^  f^^   jqC   Pounds   Gives  a 

in     the     trailer     industry     during     1917.  Reasonable   Profit  of   About   15% 
Since  that  issue  many  articles  have  been 

published  regarding  the  use  of  trailers  -po  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

in    citv   and   overland  haulage   work.  j  ^^^^  -^^^^  hauling  stock  from  Green 

These  articles  and  the  issues  of  The  Valley,  111.,  to  Peoria,  111.,  a  distance  of 

Commercial    Vehicle    in    which    they  25  miles.    I  have  been  charging  50  cents 

commercial     vt,  for  100  pounds.     The   grocery  stores   in 

appear  are  as  follows.  p^^^._^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^    j,^^l    t^eir 

Trucks   Prove    So   Successful   Worsted  f,.gjgy,t    qj,    the    return    trip.      Will    you 

Mill    Now    Relies    Entirely    Upon    Them  p]ease     inform     me    what    would    be    a 

for  Supplies,  October  15,   1918,  pages  5  reasonable    charge    per    100    pounds    for 

to   8       That   company   makes   use   of   a  such    work.      Would    20    cents    per    100 

trailer    when    it    is    neccessary    to    haul  pounds  be  out  of  the  way?— HS   Jones, 

bulky   loads       It    is    used    in    connection  Green  Valley  Garage,  Green  Valley,  111. 

with"  a  5-ton  truck.  Regarding  a  proper  charge  for  hauling 

Fresh    Meat   Distributed    Overland    by  groceries    on    your    return    trips    from 

Trucks    .lanuarv   1,   1919,  page   33.   is   a  Peoria   to   Green   Valley    it  would   seem 

short  story  telling  how  the  Sullivan  Pack-  that  a  cent  a  mile  per  100  pounds  wouH 

"ing  Co     Detroit,  distributes  meat  by  the  be  a  very  proper  charge.     In  your  case, 

use  of  a  truck  and  a  four-wheeled  trailer.  this   would  be  25  cents  per  100  pounds 

Morris  &  Co.,  Chicago,  use  a  truck  and  for  the  25-mile  haul.     This   rate  would 

semi-trailer  for  delivering  meat.  enable  you  to  meet  all  of  your  operating 

Trucks    Keen    Down    Cost    of    Shoes.  and   overhead   expenses   and   give  you   a 

January  1.  1919.  page  35.     The  George  profit  from   15   to  20   per  cent. 
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ONE-WAY    TRAFFIC   REGULATIONS 

Operators  in  New  York  Must  Pass  Two 
Examinations   for    License 

I'o  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will    you    please    supply    us    with   the 
following    information: 

1 Truck     Drivers'     Licenses — Please 

outline  the  New  York  State  law  regard- 
ing licenses  for  motor  vehicle  drivers, 
as  well  as  New  York  City  ordinances 
on  the  same  subject. 

2— Traffic  Regulations— VXaase  supply 
us  with  all  available  data  regarding  the 
working  of  New  York  City's  one-way- 
traffic  plan,  with  a  digest  of  the  city 
ordinance  and  police  regulations  regard- 
ing the  work.  r,  ,  ■  ■ 
3_LiceMses  of  All  Motor  Vehicle 
O/tcrators — Are  we  correct  in  assuming 
that  New  York  State  requires  all  motor 
vehicle  operators  to  be  licensed  regardless 
of  whether  they  drive  trucks  for  hire 
or  operate  their  own  vehicles? — F.  E. 
EusTMAN,  Motor  Truck  Owners'  Assn., 
Chicago,  111. 

The  answers  to  your  questions  are  as 
follows : 

1 — The  license  for  the  operator  of  a 
motor  vehicle  not  owning  that  motor 
vehicle  is  $5  a  year,  with  a  renewal 
charge  of  $2  a  year.  The  operator  must 
be  over  18  years  of  age,  and  in  apply- 
ing for  the  license  must  send  with  the 
application  a  photograph  of  himself 
taken  not  earlier  than  30  days  before 
the  application  is  filed.  Before  such 
application  is  acted  upon  and  the  license 
granted,  the  operator  must  undergo  both 
a  written  and  practical  demonstration 
examination  which  is  held  at  convenient 
points  throughout  the  State  as  often  as 
necessary. 

If  the  owner  of  the  truck  drives  it 
himself,  he  may  obtain  an  operator's 
license  at  an  initial  cost  of  $1  and  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $1  for  each  year's 
renewal.  No  examination  is  necessary 
for  such  a  license. 

2 The     regulations     for     the     street 

traffic  in  New  York  City  as  issued  by  the 
Police  Department  under  normal  con- 
ditions give  the  right  of  way  to  North 
and  South  traffic  except  on  important 
East  and  West  thoroughfares.  A  vehi- 
cle turning  into  a  street  to  the  left  shall 
pass  around  the  point  of  intersection  and 
I  be  left-hand  corner  curb.  In  overtak- 
ing a  street  car  discharging  or  taking 
on  passengers,  a  vehicle  shall  not  pass 
closer  to  the  side  of  the  car  than  within 
6  feet. 

The  one-way-street  regulations  are 
permanent  on  some  streets  and  on  others 
only  hold  good  during  certain  periods 
of  the  day.  Some  one-way-streets  allow 
one-way-traffic  Vz  hour  before  commence- 
ment and  1/2  hour  after  termination  of 
theater  performances.  Other  streets  on 
which  no  traffic  is  allowed  are  generally 
roped  off  for  that  purpose. 

o_part  of  this  question  has  already 
been  answered  in  the  answer  to  Ques- 
tion No.  1,  although  at  the  pre.sent  time 
there  is  a  law  before  the  legislature  in 
Albany  which  seeks  to  douMe  the  license 
fees  for  operators  and  to  require  owner 
operators  to  take  the  same  examinations 
as  given  to  drivers  of  trucks  or  passenger 
cars  for  hire. 
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Osborn  Introduces  New 
Highway  Bill 

Differs  from  Townsend  Bill  on 
Several  Big  Points 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  25— The 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Fed- 
eral Highways  and  definite  trunk-line 
roads  across  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  appropriation  of  $1,700,000,000 
for  this  work,  are  the  chief  provisions  of 
a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  yesterday 
by  Representative  Osborn  of  California. 
The  bill,  which  is  urged  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce,  differs  to 
some  extent  from  the  Townsend  bill, 
which  provides  for  a  Federal  Highway 
Commission.  Mr.  Osborn's  bill  would 
create  a  Department  of  Federal  High- 
ways in  place  of  a  commission.  It  defi- 
nitely states  the  number  of  trunk  lines  to 
be  established,  specifically  names  the 
officers  and  their  salaries,  increases  the 
appropriation  from  §450,000,000  to  $1,- 
700,000,000  to  be  appropriated  in  7  years. 
It  also  grants  the  power  to  appropriate 
highways  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
by  condemnation  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  individual  states  for  assistance  in 
development  of  the  highways.  The  bill 
is  declared  to  be  more  far-sighted  by 
its  backers,  who  believe  that  the  high- 
ways of  the  nation  will  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  within  10  years,  and  will  de- 
mand the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Federal  Highways  over  a  complete 
national  highway  system. 

It  is  a  bill  creating  a  Department  of 
Federal  Highways  with  a  secretary  in 
charge  similar  to  the  other  Government 
departments  and  cabinet  positions,  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  not  less 
than  three  main  trunk-line  roads  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  not  less  than  four  main  trunk-line 
roads  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  It  in- 
cludes also  not  less  than  two  main  trunk- 
line  roads  in  each  state,  together  with 
intersecting  roads  connecting  the  entire 
National  Highway  System.  Appropria- 
tions provided  amount  to  $1,700,000,000 
in  all,  $100,000,000  to  be  appropriated 
immediately  and  $200,000,000  per  year 
for  the  7  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The 
system  will  not  include  any  highway  in  a 
place  having  a  population  of  5000  or 
more  except  where  the  houses  are  more 
than  200  ft.  apart.  The  construction, 
maintenance,  repair  and  improvements, 
together  with  the  selection  of  these  high- 
ways, will  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  the  department. 

Provision  is  made  so  that  any  lands 
in  the  United  States  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  rights  of  way  for  the  highway, 
either  by  contract  or  condemnation.  The 
Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  turn 
over  such  equipment  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  highways. 

The  bill  also  includes  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Road  Aid  Act,  one  of  which 


provides  for  striking  out  the  maximum 
of  $10,000  which  is  allowed  per  mile  for 
payment  of  roads  and  which  would  leave 
the  act  without  a  definite  maximum  sum 
specified.  Bond  issues  may  be  made 
under  the  provisions  each  yeaf  for  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations. 


WASHINGTON  TRUCK  PARADE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  23— On 
June  28  there  will  be  a  parade  of  motor 
trucks  in  this  city  which  will  show  how 
our  commerce  is  transported  from  its 
source  to  the  point  of  consumption. 
Among  the  trucks  in  line  will  be  huge 
army  trucks,  parcels  post  trucks,  rural 
express  trucks,  and  trucks  which  carry 
live  stock  to  the  stockyards. 


CHICAGO  TRUCK  RUN 

CHICAGO,  June  20— Plans  are  under 
way  for  what  is  probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive demonstration  of  the  truck  to  the 
fai-mer  ever  undertaken.  The  plan  is  to 
start  from  Chicago  in  July  with  a  cara- 
van of  some  forty  or  fifty  trucks,  all 
designed  for  farm  use.  In  addition  to 
these  there  will  be  ten  or  twelve  acces- 
sory trucks,  showing  tires  and  other 
truck  accessories.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  close  to  seventy-five 
vehicles  all  told. 

The  itinerary  is  being  worked  out  and 
will  cover  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota. Approximately  2  months  will  be 
devoted  to  the  trip.  Advance  publicity 
men  will  be  sent  out  and  the  tour  staged 
like  a  circus.  The  purpose  is  to  confine 
the  tour  to  small  towTi  dealers  and  farm- 
ers exclusively.  The  object  is  not  so 
much  to  make  dealers  as  it  is  to  con- 
vince the  farmer  that  the  truck  has  come 
to  his  assistance  as  a  hauling  proposition. 

Plans  for  the  tour  are  being  worked 
out  by  J.  E.  Tracy  of  the  Sterling  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  W.  G.  Right- 
man  of  the  Winther  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Kenosha,  Wis. 


PA.  CAN  BUILD  ROADS 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  June  23— With 
the  signing  of  the  Eyre  bill,  permitting 
Pennsylvania  to  construct  its  own  high- 
ways, the  policy  that  has  prevailed  since 
the  Highway  Department  was  established 
is  radically  changed..  While  the  state 
has  been  permitted  to  do  repair  work  on 
its  highways  up  to  the  present,  it  was 
barred  from  taking  over  contracts  for 
new  construction.  By  the  terms  of  the 
bill  which  has  just  become  a  law  the 
highway  commissioner  is  authorized  to 
buy  all  the  machinery  he  may  need  to 
build  or  rebuild  highways;  to  buy  stone 
quarries  and  install  plants  for  turning 
the  stone  into  road  material.  The  state 
now  wall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  stone  to 
private  contractors.  The  state  now  also 
is  permitted  to  manufacture  road  ma- 
terial. 

Another  road  bill  just  signed  permits 
counties  to  make  bond  issues  and  spend 
the  money  on  state  highways. 


Truck  Train  to  Start  for 
Coast  July  7 

Due  to  Reach  San  Francisco 
2  Months  After  Leaving 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  16— The 
first  transcontinental  trip  of  an  army 
motor  truck  train  will  start  from  Wash- 
ington, under  direction  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  July  7,  and  end  at  San 
Francisco  within  2  months.  Before  the 
trucks  start  on  this  journey,  which  is 
expected  to  provide  tests  of  the  standard 
motorized  army  equipments,  demonstrate 
long  distance  motor  post  and  commercial 
transportation  and  provide  for  other 
studies  and  training.  President  Wilson 
will  dedicate  a  milestone  in  front  of  the 
White  House  to  represent  the  starting 
point  for  highways  radiating  out  of 
Washington. 

The  train  will  follow  the  Lincoln  High- 
way as  far  as  possible.  It  will  comprise 
two  complete  motor  transport  corps  com- 
panies, include  five  passenger  cars, 
thirty-five  trucks,  all  of  army  types,  two 
ambulances,  six  motorcycles,  two  tank 
trucks,  two  kitchen  trailers,  two  water 
tank  trucks,  one  engineer  shop  truck  and 
one  searchlight  truck.  Technical  per- 
sonnel from  the  motor  transport  corps, 
engineer  corps,  medical  corps,  field  artil- 
lery and  air  service  will  make  the 
journey. 

TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  18— The 
Highway  Transport  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  has  request- 
ed the  assistance  of  congressmen  in  de- 
termining the  necessary  routes  for  the 
operation  of  rural  motor  express.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  members  of  Congress, 
the  committee  points  out  the  need  for 
every  form  of  transportation  at  this 
time  and  numerous  examples  of  districts 
in  which  the  transportation  facilities  are 
inadequate. 

In  various  Southern  districts,  it  is 
stated,  hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton  are 
lying  on  the  ground  without  cover  be- 
cause of  lack  of  transportation,  while  in 
the  Northwest  millions  of  bushels  of 
grain  lack  the  necessary  transportation 
to  move  them. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  RETURNED 

WASHINGTON,  June  14— The  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  have  been  in- 
structed to  return  all  class  B  3-ton 
standardized  army  trucks  to  the  United 
States,  together  with  all  new  truck  dump 
bodies. 

The  final  disposition  of  these  trucks  has 
not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  antici- 
pated that  they  will  form  a  part  of  the 
permanent  equipment  of  the  United 
States  Army.  A  total  of  18,826  class  B 
trucks  were  shipped  to  France  up  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  Many  of  these 
have  been  destroyed  in  battle  or  through 
wear  and  tear. 
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lowans    Should    Fight 
Excessive  Tax 

Will  Pay  $175  for  6-Ton  Trucks 
Fitted  with  Solid  Tires 


WATERLOO,  IOWA,  June  16— Unless 
some  further  action  can  be  taken  between 
now  and  Jan.  1,  1920,  motor  truck  opera- 
tors in  the  State  of  Iowa  will  have  to 
pay  most  excessive  fees  for  their  licenses 
after  Jan.  1,  1920.  The  Iowa  Legislature 
passed  a  law  in  April  of  this  year  which 
seeks  to  increase  the  license  fees  on  all 
sizes  of  trucks  and  particularly  on  those 
of  the  larger  capacity  on  which  the  fees 
are  almost  prohibitive.  The  schedule 
follows: 

SCHEDULE       OF       LICENSE        FEES       FOR 

MOTOR      TRUCKS      FOR      THE      STATE 

OF      IOWA      AFTER     JAN.      1,     1920. 

A      Motor  trucks  equipped  with  all  pneumatic 

tires: 
P"or  1-ton  or  less  capacity.  .$15.00  per  annum 

For  IVi-tons     capacity 22.50  per  annum 

For  2-tons     capacity 30.00  per  annum 

For  2^-tons    capacity 45.00  per  annum 

For  3-tons    capacity 65.00  per  annum 

For  3^4-tons     capacity 90.00  per  annum 

For  4-tons     capacity 105.00  per  annum 

For  4'/&-tons    capacity 120.00  per  annum 

For  5-tons    capacity 135.00  per  annum 

For  6-tons     capacity 165.00  per  annum 

B — Motor  trucks  equipped  with  two  or   more 

solid  rubber  tires: 
For  1-ton  or  less  capacity .  .?]5. 00  per  annum 

For  1%-tons     capacity 22.50  per  annum 

For  2-tons     capacity 30.00  per  annum 

For  2i,(.-tons     capacity 55.00  per  annum 

For  3-tons     capacity 75.00  per  annum 

For  3M;-tons     capacity 100.00  per  annum 

For  4-tons    capacity 115.00  per  annum 

For  4J4-tons     capacity 130.00  per  annum 

For  5-tons     capacity 145.00  per  annum 

For  6-tons     capacity 175.00  per  annum 

MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION  COURSE 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.,  June  14— The 
University  of  Michigan  is  now  offering 
a  course  in  motor  transportation.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  first  of  the  great 
universities  to  place  transportation  on 
its  course  of  study.  The  course  will  con- 
sist of  the  early  history  of  transporta- 
tion, the  origin  and  growth  of  railroads, 
water  transportation  in  the  United 
States,  history  of  American  highways, 
highway  location,  fundamental  principles 
of  construction  of  highways,  adoption  of 
type  of  construction,  economic  considera- 
tions in  highway  construction,  the  use 
of  highways,  developments  of  motor 
transportation,  statistics  and  present  day 
importance  of  highway  transportation, 
good  roads  development,  types  of  motor 
transportation,  economics  of  motor  trans- 
portation and  legislation  for  highway 
transport. 

ST.  LOUIS  BUS   LINE 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  June  19— The  St. 
Louis  Motor  Bus  Co.,  an  organization 
under  process  of  formation,  has  applied 
for  permission  from  the  Board  of  Public 
Service  to  operate  a  bus  service  line  in 
St.  Louis  similar  to  those  in  operat'on 
at  Chicago  and  at  Newark.  F.  S.  Wie- 
meyer  represents  the  service  company. 
The  company  plans  to  operate  sixty 
motor  buses,  eighteen  of  which  will  be 
put  into  service  immediately.  Two  lines 
will  be  maintained  by  the  company,  one 


running  from  eastern  to  western  limits 
of  the  city,  and  another,  consisting  of 
sixteen  trucks,  running  between  the 
southern  and  northern  limits  of  the  city. 
Five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  conce'rn  is  offered  to  the  city  for  a 
franchise.  Permission  to  operate  with- 
out a  franchise  has  been  asked  of  the 
city,  in  which  case  the  city  would  not  be 
remunerated.  A  straight  10-cent  fare, 
with  no  transfer  privileges,  will  be 
charged  by  the  company.  Buses  will 
run  every  5  minutes  and  will  accommo- 
date sixty  persons.  Double-deck  bodies, 
with  the  upper  deck  enclosed,  will  be  used 
for  the  bus  line. 


PORTLAND-SALEM  TRUCK  LINE 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  June  19— A  com- 
pany operating  between  Portland  and 
Salem,  Ore.,  a  distance  of  55  miles, 
was  recently  formed.  The  company  oper- 
ates two  heavy-duty  Federal  trucks 
which  make  the  round  trip  every  24 
hours,  thus  providing  a  day  and  night 
service  each  way.  The  line  serves  Ful- 
ton, Clackamas,  Oregon  City,  New  Era, 
Canby,  Aurora,  Hubbard,  Woodburn,  Ger- 
vais.  Brooks,  Chemawa  and  other  small 
towms  and  villages  along  the  route. 

GA.   DEALERS   FIGHT   UNJUST  TAX 

MACON,  GA.,  June  14— Automotive 
dealers  of  the  State  of  Georgia  have  con- 
demned a  proposed  bill  to  be  introduced 
in  the  next  legislature  to  assess  a  truck 
license  fee  as  high  as  $1,000  and  $1,500 
on  trucks  of  5-  and  7-ton  capacity.  In 
order  to  handle  this  and  other  problems, 
the  Georgia  Automotive  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  with  about  200 
members.  R.  C.  Dunlap  is  president  of 
the  association. 

TWO  FIRESTONE  TRUCK   BUREAUS 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.,  June  Ifi- A 
ship-by-truck  bureau  for  the  operation  of 
truck  lines  on  short  haul  routes  between 
to\vns  in  the  trade  territories  with  San 
Antonio  as  headquarters  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  local  branch  of  Firestone. 
While  the  ship-by-truck  movement  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  economic  dis- 
tribution in  many  centers  of  America  it 
is  a  new  departure  in  San  Antonio  so  far 
as  competing  with  the  railroads  and  han- 
dling transportation  on  short  routes  is 
concerned. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  June  K!- The 
ship-by-truck  movement  in  Columbus  is 
now  under  full  sway.  Fostered  by  the 
ship-by-truck  bureau,  a  big  demonstra- 
tion was  given  when  125  trucks  paraded 
the  streets  bearing  banners  advertising 
the  purposes  of  the  movement.  Follow- 
ing the  parade  the  truck  drivers  and  the 
backers  of  the  movement,  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  were  entertained  at 
lunchton,  where  the  many  advantages  of 
shipping  by  truck  to  short  distances  sur- 
rounding centers  of  population  were  em- 
phasized. 


N.  Y.-N.  J.  Tunnel  To 
Be  Started 

On  July  1  Holland  Will  Begin 
on  Preliminary  Work 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  June  19— Prelimi- 
nary work  on  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Vehicular  Tunnel  will  be  started 
on  July  1.  Clifford  M.  Holland  has  been 
chosen  chief  engineer  and  will  take 
charge  on  July  1. 

It  will  be  about  a  year  before  the  ac- 
tual work  of  digging  will  start,  as  it  will 
be  necessary  to  condemn  property,  settle 
intricate  legal  questions  and  obtain  an 
accurate  geological  survey  and  soundings 
of  the  river  bottom.  As  previously  told 
in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  of  March 
15,  1919,  the  tunnel  will  be  constructed 
at  Twelfth  Street,  New  York,  and  at 
Canal  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

N.    Y.    TO    NEW    BRUNSWICK    LINE 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.,  June  16— 
Copleman  &  Freedman  have  established 
a  motor  truck  express  route  between 
New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  points 
of  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Rahway,  Perth 
.^mboy  and  New  Brunswick.  Five  and 
one-half  ton  Mack  trucks  are  used  on  the 
route  and  the  rates  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  route  and  the  intermediate 
points  are  the  same  as  those  charged  for 
freight  shipment. 

ROAD   BUILDING  TRUCKS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  16— Of 
the  28,000  motor  vehicles  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
22,000  will  be  trucks.  Already  8000 
trucks  have  been  delivered  to  the  bu- 
reau and,  in  turn,  to  the  several  states 
which  will  use  them  for  road  construc- 
tion. 

Figures  showing  distribution  of  the 
trucks  to  the  different  states  are  with- 
held by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
any  figures  which  have  been  published 
showing  the  numbers  of  trucks  appor- 
tioned to  diffei'ent  states  are  said  to  be 
unofficial.  The  bureau  is  not  making 
public  the  figures,  because  it  fears  any 
publication  will  cause  many  states  that 
have  not  received  trucks  to  protest  to 
such  an  extent  that  congressional  action 
may  interfere  and  harm  the  road  work. 

Under  the  plan,  the  bureau  declares, 
every  state  will  receive  all  the  trucks 
to  which  it  is  entitled  in  accordance  with 
its  proportionate  subscription  for  Fed- 
eral road  aid  for  this  year.  Furthermore, 
the  bureau  declines  to  make  public  the 
figures  at  present  because  it  has  not  yet 
received  the  complete  inventories  from 
the  War  Department  showing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  equipment  which  will  be  turned 
over  and  is,  therefore,  unable  to  defi- 
nitely complete  the  apportionments  for 
all  the  trucks  and  tractors  it  will  receive 
from  the  military  authorities. 
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BUSES    FOR   DETROIT 

DETROIT,  June  16 — The  motorbus, 
such  as  is  operating  daily  in  New  York 
City,  is  coming  to  Detroit.  Within  a  few 
weeks  100  doubla-deck  buses  will  be 
operating  here  and  may  prove  a  big  fac- 
tor in  solving  the  city's  critical  transpor- 
tation problem. 

Capitalized  at  $1,500,000,  the  Detroit 
Motorbus  Co.  has  been  organized.  Rich- 
ard W.  Meade,  formerly  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co.,  New  York  City,  is  president 
of  the  new  company.  The  other  officers 
are:  Vice-president,  William  J.  Ken- 
nedy; vice-president,  Herbert  W.  Alden; 
treasurer,  F.  W.  Hutchings;  secretary, 
Herbert  Y.  McMullen. 

The  company  proposes  to  operate  under 
a  city  ordinance  licensing  the  operation 
of  motorbuses  on  specified  streets.  The 
buses  will  be  similar  to  those  in  use  in 
New  York  City,  but  lower  in  height. 
Each  will  hold  forty-seven  passengers 
and  a  fare  of  10  cents  will  be  charged. 


MONTREAL     WANTS     TO     COLLECT 
MOTOR  TRUCK  TAX 

MONTREAL,  CAN.,  June  18— When 
the  City  Council  met  yesterday.  Alder- 
man Dixon,  in  an  interpellation,  asked 
the  administrative  commission  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  provincial  authorities  on 
allowing  the  city  of  Montreal  to  collect 
the  tax  on  motor  trucks.  The  interpella- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
provincial  government  collects  the  tax  on 
said  motor  trucks,  the  city's  revenue  is 
therefore  reduced  considerably  at  a  time 
when  new  sources  of  revenue  are  sought 
for. 

"Whereas,  The  city  is  held  to  maintain 
the  streets  on  which  the  said  motor  trucks 
are  used  and  it  would  only  be  fair  that 
the  tax  in  question  should  help  the  city 
in  covering  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
reconstruction  of  the  pavements  of  said 
streets; 

"Alderman  Dixon  requests  the  admin- 
istrative commission  to  urge  the  provin- 
cial authorities  to  allow  the  city  to  im- 
pose and  collect  the  tax  on  trucks." 


MICHIGAN   GOOD   ROADS 

DETROIT,  June  23 — A  greater  yard- 
age of  concrete  highways  has  been  con- 
tracted for  this  year  in  Michigan  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
In  addition,  the  new  stretches  of  con- 
crete are  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
state  and  are  parts  of  new  permanent 
highways.  A  tendency  is  manifested  in- 
all  sections  to  build  concrete,  cement  or 
asphalt-top  roads  whenever  gravel  roads 
wear  out.  While  this  method  of  building 
up  trunk  line  highways  is  much  slower 
than  laying  whole  stretches  across  en- 
tire counties  at  one  time,  it  is  much  more 
economical,  and.  therefore,  more  popular 
with  the  communities  through  which  the 
highway  passes. 


A  400-Mile  Cross-Country  Demonstration 


The  above  fmir  pictures  show  scenes  along  the  route  of  the  iOO-mile  expedition  of  the 
thirty-five  trucks  which  started  from  St.  Louis  on  June  9  and  returned  on  June  13.  The 
tour  was  promoted  by  the  St.  Louis  Automobile  Manufacturers'  and  Dealers'  Assn. 

The  first  picture  shoics  a  group  of  people  listening  to  one  of  the  speakers  along  the 
route  telling  of  the  atlvantage.i  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  motor  trxicks  for  hauling  food 
products  ajid  other  commodities.  The  three  other  illustrations  are  taken  at  different 
points  along  the  route.  The  expedition  proved  the  value  of  trucks  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  The  itinerary  as  published  on  page  14  of  the  June  15,  1919,  issue  of  The 
Commercial  Vehici-e  was  followed  throughout. 
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Mass.    Amends  Trailer 
and  Truck  Bill 

Fees  for  Large-Sized  Vehicles 
Three  Times  Present  Ones 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  June  23— The 
Massachusetts  truck  and  trailer  bill, 
which  caused  so  much  protest  because  of 
its  prohibitive  fees,  was  amended  June 
12,  passed  in  the  House,  and  is  now  in 
the  Senate.  The  bill,  as  amended,  ma- 
terially reduces  fees  for  the  larger  size 
trucks,  but  they  are  still  nearly  three 
times  the  present  fees.  Fees  for  capaci- 
ties over  7  tons  probably  relates  to  trail- 
ers, as  the  law  in  this  state  prohibits 
gross  weight  in  excess  of  28,000  lb.  The 
schedule,  as  applied  to  trailers,  is  still 
prohibitive. 

The  amended  schedule  follows: 


Before  Amendment 
Capacity  Fee 

1    ton   or   less $10 

Over  1  ton  to  H4.  15 
Over  1%  to  2  tons  20 
Over  2  to  2\i,  tons  25 
Over  2y.  to  3  tons  30 
Over  3  to  3  V.  tons  40 
Over  Z'%  to  4  tons  50 
Oyer  4  to  4%  tons  75 
CTver  4%  to  5  tons. 100 
Every  additional 
V2    ton 50 


After    Amendment 
Capacity  Fee 

1    ton   or  less $10 

Over  1  ton  to  2  tons  20 
Over  2  to  3  tons.  30 
Over  3  to  4  tons.  40 
Over  4  to  5  tons.  50 
Over  5  to  6  tons.  60 
Over  6  to  7  tons.  70 
Over  7  to  8  tons.  80 
Over  8  to  9  tons.  90 
Anv  capacity  over 
9    tons 100 


.ACME     TRUCK     PRICES     ADVANCE 

CADILLAC,     MICH.,     June     16— The 

.Acme    Motor   Truck    Co.    will    raise    the 

price   of   its    .3%-   and    its   5-ton   models 

$100  each,  effective  July  1.  The  following 

is  the  new  price  schedule: 

Capacity         New  Price         Old  Price 

1-ton  $1,950  $1,950 

2-ton  2,750  2,750 

.3Vo-ton  .3,750  3,650 

5-ton  4,850  4,750 


TEXAS  GETS  ARMY  TRUCKS 

AUSTIN,  TEX.,  June  17— The  Texas 
highway  department  has  received  ship- 
pinn:  instructions  covering  an  allotment 
of  .313  trucks  made  to  Texas  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  first  allotment  consists 
mostly  of  2-ton  Nash  Quads  and  will 
ome  from  Indianapolis,  Jeffersonville, 
Chicago  and  Streator,  II!.,  while  100  of 
them  will  be  gathered  from  Texas  army 
camps. 

The  trucks,  in  turn,  will  be  awarded  by 
the  .state  highway  department  to  various 
counties  of  the  state  for  use  in  road 
work. 


ARMY  TRUCKS  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  17— The 
Director  of  Sales  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  approved  the  transfer  of  the 
entire  present  surplus  of  serviceable 
motor  trucks  held  by  the  Army  in  the 
United  States  to  other  Government  de- 
partments. This  disposes  of  30,000 
trucks.  They  are  to  be  divided  among 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 


This  transfer  is  in  accordance  with 
congressional  policies  outlined  in  appro- 
priation acts  passed  in  1918  and  1919  au- 
thorizing the  transfer  of  this  surplus 
stock  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
Post  Office,  Agriculture  and  Treas- 
ury Departments.  Because  of  either 
special  design  or  unserviceable  condition 
a  very  limited  number  of  trucks  will  be 
sold  at  public  auction  at  the  various 
camps  and  storage  yards  at  which  they 
have  been  collected  after  the  sales  have 
been  duly  advertised  through  the  press. 

Erroneous  reports  to  the  effect  that  the 
War  Dept.  would  offer  to  the  public  a 
large  stock  of  motor  equipment  has  been 
widely  circulated  and  is  denied  by  the 
War  Department.  This  transfer  just  an- 
nounced effectively  disposes  of  all  these 
rumors. 


DEALERS  PUSH  TRUCK  ROUTES 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  June  17— A  $1,000,- 
000  corporation  is  being  formed  to  estab- 
lish motor  truck  service  between  Buffalo 
and  Utica,  N.  Y.  A  committee  including 
H.  M.  Damon  of  the  Sentinel  Motor 
Corp.;  Henry  May,  Jr.,  of  the  Pierce- 
Arrow;  H.  E.  Seanor  of  the  White  Co.; 
J.  N.  Firman  of  the  Packard  company; 
and  C  L.  White,  who  is  organizing  a 
truck  department  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Buffalo,  was  named  to  make  plans  for 
a  general  meeting  of  truck  dealers  in 
western  New  York.  At  this  meeting 
plans  for  establishment  of  truck  freight 
routes,  including  the  one  mentioned,  will 
be  completed. 

Plans  have  been  made  by  Buffalo  truck 
dealers  for  a  highway  transport  day  in 
September.  Fleets  of  trucks  will  parade 
in  Buffalo  before  showing  their  practica- 
bility by  delivering  loads  to  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  cities. 


VETERAN,  A  CANADIAN  TRUCK 

OTTAWA,  ONT.,  June  16— The  East- 
ern Canada  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Ltd.,  has 
been  organized  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $500,000.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture at  the  outset  a  2-ton  truck,  with 
an  output  of  at  least  100  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  truck  will  be  known  as 
the  Veteran,  and  will  sell  at  approxi- 
mately $3,000.  It  is  expected  that  the 
first  delivery  of  Veteran  trucks  will  be 
made  next  August.  The  officers  of  the 
new  organization  are:  Arthur  E.  Mac- 
Carthy,  president;  Capt.  C.  Gordon  Bell, 
vice-president  and  managing  director. 


Coming  Events 


Sept.  22-24  ..Philadelphia.  Pa..  Annual  Con- 
vention of  National  Assn.  of 
Purchasing  .'\Konts.  Rellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 


3-10 New    Vori-    City.    Motor    Truck 

Show.  Twenty-second  Rcgri- 
ment  Armory,  168th  .  St.  and 
Broadway. 


Trailer   Makers   Favor 
Uniform  Laws 

Assn.    Recommendations   Are 
Sent  to  Washington 

NEW  YORK,  June  24— The  Trailer 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  America 
has  drafted  recommendations  covering 
uniform  legislation  for  the  use  of  trail- 
ers, submitting  the  proposals  to  the  com- 
mittee in  Washington  which  drew  up  the 
uniform  traffic  bill  for  introduction  into 
state  legislatures. 

The  draft,  pointing  to  the  value  of 
trailer  usage  in  reducing  highway  freight 
costs,  urges  lower  license  fees  for  trail- 
ers than  for  trucks,  owing  to  their  lesser 
destructive  tractive  effect  on  the  roads; 
repeal  of  laws  prohibiting  trailers  or 
more  than  one  trailer  to  a  motor  vehicle; 
changes  in  state  regulations  to  permit 
greater  gross  weights  for  trucks  and 
sem.i-trailers  than  for  trailers  alone 
owing  to  greater  distribution  of  the 
weight,  and  to  allow  greater  weights  per 
inch  width  of  tires  than  in  the  case  of 
self-propelled  vehicles. 

TOURISTS    WILL    UTILIZE    TRUCK 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  June  18— Util- 
ization of  a  motor  truck  for  a  transcon- 
tinental tour  to  carry  the  camp  equipage, 
food,  culinary  outfit,  tents,  trucks,  cots, 
etc.,  promises  to  become  popular  as  the 
merits  of  the  idea  are  realized  by  tour- 
ists. 

A  party  of  twelve  residents  of  Macki- 
naw, 111.,  organized  by  Ralph  Puter- 
baugh,  will  depart  about  August  1  for 
California.  There  will  be  a  fleet  of  three 
passenger  cars  and  a  1%-ton  Federal 
truck  mounted  on  pneumatic  tires.  The 
truck  will  have  a  special  body  with  sheet 
iron  sides  and  top  in  order  to  be  storm- 
proof. 

By  utilizing  the  truck,  the  usual 
custom  of  carrying  the  camp  outfit  on  the 
running  boards  of  the  passenger  cars 
will  be  avoided,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
cars  will  not  be  cramped  for  room.  The 
truck  has  a  speed  capacity  of  35  miles 
per  hour  and  will  be  enabled  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tourists  in  the  passenger  cars. 

WATSON    REORGANIZING 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  June  17— The 
Watson  Wagon  Works  of  Canastota  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $600,000  to 
$1,000,000.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  articles  before  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  change  the  name  of  the  company  from 
the  Watson  Wagon  Works  to  the  Wat- 
son Corp. 

The  company  has  bought  the  Em- 
pire Axle  Co.  plant  at  Dunkirk,  N. 
Y.,  where  axles  will  be  made;  the  Mar- 
vin &  Casler  Co.  plant,  where  drill  chucks 
and  boring  heads  are  made,  and  the  Sher- 
wood Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  makers  of  wagons 
and  sleds,  which  uses  wood  from  its  truck 
bodies  as  a  by-product. 
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PRECISION 
B/^LL  BEflRINdS 

Cpatehtep) 

A  few  cents  "saved"  on  the  cost  of  a  part 
costing  a  few  dollars  may  cause  the  failure 
of  a  machine  costing  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing,  in  mechanisms, 
to  find  a  major  responsibility  resting  upon 
a  minor  part.  From  which  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "minor"  part. 

TWRfWr  Bearings  are  among  the 
smallest  parts  in  the  smallest  items  of 
equipment  used  on  cars,  trucks, 
tractors,  power  boats,  and  airplanes. 
And  their  proved  capacity  for  maxi- 
mum service  has  made  them  the 
standard  bearings  in  practically  all 
ignition  apparatus  and  lighting  gen- 
erators internationally  identified  maxi- 
mum duty  automotive  units. 

Be  SURE— See  That  Your  Electrical 
Apparatus      Is       'NORmfl'       Equipped 


TRl  M9RAM  CQMPMINy  OF  AmERICft 

Ball,  Roller,  Thrust  and  Combination  Bearings 
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Time  and  Expense  Saved 
by  Eliminating 
Unnecessary  Operations 


The  ability  of  the  Autocar  to  quickly  and  successfully  maneuver 
in  crowded  garage  quarters,  in  congested  and  narrow  streets  is 
due  to  the  short  wheelbase. 

A  great  deal  of  unnecessarily  wasted  time  and  expense  is  thus 
saved  every  day.  while  more  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  paying- 
operations  of  motor  truck  transportation. 

The  Autocar  double  reduction  gear  drive  gives  abundant  power 
at  lowest  cost.  The  Autocar  system  of  factory  branch  service  is 
always  ready  for  emergencies  everywhere. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.      ^^"'^^"' 


CHASSIS  (l«a  TO  2  TONS) 
$205D  —  97  inch  wheelbase 
$2150     -  120  inch  wheelbase 


The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


/  York 

oklyn 


Bosto 


Philadelphia 
Providence        Allentown 
Worcester         Wilmington 
New  Haven      Chicago 


Atlantic  City 

Pittsburgh 

Baltimore 


Washington 
Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
San  Diego 


Sacramento 
Fresno 
Stockton 
Oakland 


Represetttcd  by  these  Factory  Branche 


Autocar 
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BODIES 

That  Saved 

$22,000  Yearly 

Eq  u  ip  merit    Cost 

$15,000  — Paid 

for  Itself  i  n  Less 

Than    1    Year 


ONE  uF  THK  llultlEb  THAT  MADE  THE  .S.4  1 7,V(, 
This  picture  shows  one  complete  body  and  the  front  end 
of  another.  Eight  bodies  are  hung  along  in  a  line  and  are 
loaded  over  the  side  from  the  platform  seen  in  the  rear. 
The  method  of  support  and  the  type  of  the  two  rolling 
differential  hoists  are  clearly  shown 


JUST  think  of  an  investment  of  $15,000 
>yhich  returned  $22,000  the  first  year; 
the  same  amount  during  each  of  the 
next  2  years  and  saved  in  addition  ap- 
proximately $100,000  in  the  fourth  year, 
1918,  when  the  war  crisis  came.  To  set 
your  mind  at  rest,  the  investment  was  not 
made  in  any  wild-cat  oil  stocks,  gold  or 
silver  mines,  or  in  war  munition  con- 
tracts. Instead,  it  was  a  decidedly  legiti- 
mate business  investment  and  was  made 
in  such  an  ordinary,  everyday  affair  as 
a  type  of  demountable  motor  truck  body. 
The  return  on  the  investment  was 
made  by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  motor  trucks  with  which 
the  demountable  bodies  were  used  and 
are  still  being  used.  The  depreciation  of 
the  investment,  which  includes  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  bodies  themselves  and 
on  the  hoists  used  to  lift  them,  is  very 
slight,  so  that  the  investment  gives  everv 
promise  of  returning  the  same  income 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Bodies  Doubled  Truck  Ability 

The  use  of  the  demountable  bodies  has 
practically  doubled  the  work  capacity  of 
the  trucks  with  which  they  are  used. 
Without  the  demountable  bodies  the 
trucks  averaged  about  four  and  one-half 
loads  a  day.  With  the  identical  trucks 
and  the  demountable  bodies  the  average 
number  of  loads  per  day  has  been  in- 
creased  to   eight  and   one-quarter.     Ex 


pressing  the  saving  in  another  way,  the 
use  of  the  demountable  bodies  has  en- 
abled the  same  work  to  be  done  with  five 
less  trucks  than  before  the  demountable 
bodies  were  installed. 

The  demountable  bodies  which  havp 
made  these  remarkable  savings  are  used 
by  the  Baltimore  Bargain  House,  Balti- 
more, Md.  That  concern  is  one  of  the 
largest  wholesalers  of  general  merchan- 
dise in  the  United  States  and  did  more 
than  1%  million  dollars  worth  of  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  Baltimore  alone  during 
1918  and  over  $26,000,000  worth  of  busi- 


WHAT     DEMOUNTABLE 
BODIES     HAVE     DONE 

I — On  an   initial  cost  of  $15,000, 

have    saved   $22,000   yearly   in 

the  cost  of  truck  operation 
2 — Made  it  unnecessary  to  build 

a  new  warehouse  which  might 

have  cost  $100,000 
3 — Reduced   the   time   of   loading 

from   1^2  hours  to  between   5 

and  10  minutes 
4 — Doubled  the  shipping  facilities 

without  adding  any  more  truck 

equipment 


ness  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
The  Baltimore  Bargain  House  manufac- 
tures and  sells  clothing,  shirts,  overalls, 
cloaks,  suits,  tinware,  crockery  and  even 
furniture.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  mail 
order  houses  for  these  classes  of  goods  in 
the  East  and  distributes  its  goods  to  re- 
tailers particularly  in  the  South  and 
Southwest. 

It  has  its  main  store  in  the  heart  of 
the  Baltimore  business  section  and  main- 
tains a  large  warehouse  about  1  mile 
away  from  the  main  store  and  also  a 
shirt  and  overall  factory  in  another  part 
of  the  city. 

The   Transportation   Problem 

Its  transportation  problem  consists  in 
moving  such  goods  as  are  shipped  into 
Baltimore  from  outside  points  from  the 
various  Baltimore  railroad  terminals  and 
l)oat  wharves  to  the  Scott  Street  ware- 
house or  to  that  portion  of  the  main 
store  which  is  also  used  to  carry  stock 
and  later  to  ship  good.^  taken  from  the 
stocks  on  hand  to  the  same  or  other 
terminals  and  boat  wharves  for  final  de- 
livery to  retail  concerns  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  Baltimore  Bargain  House  was  es- 
tablished in  1881  and  got  a'ong  well 
enough  with  horses  in  the  handling  of  its 
incoming  and  outgoing  goods  until  1906, 
when    the    volume    of    business    had    in- 
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One  of  the   loaded   bodies  awaiting  the  arr 

by    tour   chains    frcn    the    two    overhead    T 

the  crosswise  beams  on   which  the   hois 

creased  to  such  a  degree  that  severe  and 
costly  delays  were  caused  by  the  slow- 
ness of  the  animal  transportation.  It 
then  decided  to  purchase  motor  trucks 
and  by  1914  had  disposed  of  all  of  its 
horses  and  installed  in  their  stead  a  fleet 
of  twenty-two  motor  trucks  which  has 
since  been  increased  to  twenty-four 
trucks,  of  which  twenty  are  electrics  and 
four  are  gasoline  vehicles. 

Truck  Loading  Expensive 

.Along  in  1912  the  company  found  that 
while  the  motor  trucks  were  giving  a 
much  superior  service  to  that  previously 
secured  from  horse  wagons,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trucks  was  not  as  economical 
as  it  should  be  because  it  took  IVi  hours 
to  load  each  of  the  5-ton  trucks  and  al- 
most as  long  to  unload  them.  The 
trucks  would  back  up  to  the  platform  at 
the  main  store  or  at  the  warehouse  and 
stand  idle  while  loads  were  being  put  on 
or  removed  from  the  bodies.  The  loading 
operation  took  such  a  long  length  of 
time  because  of  the  fact  that  the  loads 
were  so  diversified.  Some  of  the  pack- 
ages might  be  clothing  shipped  in  small 
bundles  and  other  packages,  huge  crates 
or  boxes  of  chairs  or  other  similar  fur- 
niture. Practically  each  load  was  made 
up  of  small  packages  and  other  large 
ones,  since  all  classes  of  goods  were 
shipped  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 


val  of  a  truck. 

■iplex    hoists    is 
rollers   are   mo 


The  method  of  supporting 
also  shown  clearly,  as  are 
I'ed   inward  and  outward 


The  fact  that  both  large  and  small  crates 
or  bundles  would  be  shipped  to  certain 
cities  at  the  same  time  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  arranging  the  goods  on  the 
platforms  preparatory  to  their  being- 
loaded   in   one   truck   body   to  be   carried 


to  one  railroad  terminal  or  in  another 
truck  body  going  to  another  terminal  or 
:Miat  wharf. 

The  Germ  of  the  Idea 

It  soon  became  evident  that  some  new 
means  would  have  to  be  employed  for 
reducing  the  time  of  loading  and  un- 
loading at  the  main  store  and  at  the 
company's  warehouse,  since  nothing  could 
l>e  done  to  reduce  the  similar  time  spent 
at  the  railroad  terminals  and  docks  be- 
cause the  facilities  at  those  locations 
were  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bal- 
timore Bargain  House.  Accordingly,  the 
(kniiountable  body  scheme  illustrated 
herewith  was  worked  out  by  Superin- 
tendent Neilson  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
cern. 

By  the  use  of  the  demountable  bodies 
the  average  number  of  loads  hauled 
per  truck  per  day  has  been  increased 
from  four  and  one-half  to  eight  and 
one-quarter.  In  other  words,  the  same 
number  of  trucks  with  the  demountable 
bodies  handle  twice  the  amount  of  goods 
as  the  trucks  without  them.  For  in- 
stance, the  average  number  of  loads 
carried  per  truck  per  day  during  the 
7-nionth  period  of  1916  from  March  to 
September  was  as  follows: 

March 8.63 

April 8.67 

May 7.7.3 

June   7.17 

July    8.38 

August 9.33 

September 7.19 

Truck  Capacity  Doubled 

This  doubling  of  the  work  capacity  of 
the  trucks  has  meant  a  saving  in  the  cost 
of  operation  of  approximately  $22,000 
a  year  and  has  enabled  the  company  to 
handle  the  growth  of  its  business  from 
a  total  sales  of  about  $14,000,000  in  1912 
to  over  $26,500,000  in  1918  without  any 
increase  in  its  truck  equiment. 

During  1918  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany had  its  demountable  bodies  in  use 


TRIPLEX    HOIST 


PACKAGES  WAITING  TOBELOADEP, 


LOADED    BODY    \ 
WAITING   FOR  TRUCK 

RUNWAY 


T^ 


hd...... 


END   ELEVATION 
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A   sectional   view  through   the   demountable   body   runway,   showing    how   each   body   is 

moved    onto    the   truck    chassis    sideways    instead    of    from    the   end.      It    is    also    to    be 

noticed  that  the  body   is  moved  to  the  truck   and   not  the  truck  to  the  body 
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MAIN    ENTRANCE   TO  STORE 


BALTIMORE  STIiEET 


General   plan  of  the  demountable   body   layout   at  the   main  store  of   the    Baltimore    Bargain    house.     The    city    deliveries   are   separated 

from   the    movement   of   goods    between    the   store,   warehouse    and   railway  terminals  to  prevent  vehicular  congestion.    The   location  of 

the    demountable    bodies    in    the    alley    is   shown.     The    arrows    indicate  the  route  of  the  trucks  during  the  transference  of  the   empty 

and   loaded    bodies   on   and   off  the  electric  truck   chassis 


saved  it  an  expenditure  of  anywhere 
between  $100,000  and  $200,000,  since  a 
new  warehouse  would  have  had  to  be 
built  provided  the  goods  were  to  be 
moved  over  the  company's  platforms. 
These  conditions  were  set  up  by  the 
great  railroad  congestion  caused  by  the 
preference  shown  to  the  movement  of 
troops  and  war  material  of  all  kinds. 
For  days  at  a  time  the  company  could 
ship  no  goods  at  all.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  the  embargo  would  be  lifted  and 
there  would  be  a  rush  of  all  kinds  of 
vehicles    to    deliver    their    load.s    at    the 


various  railroad  terminals.  If  the  de- 
mountable bodies  had  not  been  available, 
only  one-half  the  amount  of  goods  could 
have  been  moved  across  the  company's 
present  platforms  and  this  would  have 
meant  a  shrinkage  of  a  corresponding 
amount  in  the  volume  of  business  done. 
As  it  was,  the  use  of  the  demountable 
bodies  enabled  the  company  to  get  its 
goods  to  the  various  terminals  while  the 
embargoes  were  lifted  and  this  eliminated 
the  necessity  for  constructing  a  new 
warehouse  to  provide  additional  loading 
facilities. 


The  $15,000  investment  in  the  demount- 
able body  equipment  is  made  up  of  thirty 
demountable  bodies,  each  costing  $200 
or  $6,000  in  all;  of  fourteen  hoists  cost- 
ing $500  apiece  or  $7,000,  with  about 
$2,000  for  the  cost  of  installation  and 
changes  made  necessary  by  the  installa- 
tion of  the  equipment  at  the  main  store 
and  at  the  Scott  Street  warehouse.  The 
bodies  are  each  17  feet  long  and  have  a 
carrying  capacity  of  5  tons.  The  thirty 
bodies  are  used  in  conjunction  with  eigh- 
teen 5-ton  G.  V.  electric  trucks  which  are 
(Coiiliiiiu  d  on  page  32) 


ucks   fitted   with    regulation    bodies   ar 
and  the  gasoline  trucks  on  the   longer 


used   for  city   deli 
uns.      The  goods  ci 


^ies.     The   electrics 
■led  by  these  trucks 


are  loaded 


for   the   close-i 
the  sidewalk 
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A  Simple  Device  for  Charging  Small  Batteries  With  D-C  Current  at  Ilantl 

This  shows  a  charging  apparatus  made  by  an  employee  of  the  Otto  Stahl  Co.,  New  York  City.  That  company 
generates  its  own  electricity  and  as  a  result  the  apparatus  was  simple  in  its  construction.  All  that  was  needed 
tvas  the  resistance  board  with  its  rheostat,  knife  switch,  ammeter,  and  connections  to  the  main  line  and  to  the 
battery,  tivelve  double-pole,  double-throw  switches  on  the  charging  stand  and  the  fle.vible  connectors  to  the  bat- 
teries.   A  voltmeth-  and  the  necessary  plugs  for  reading  the  batteries  were  also  connected 

A  Device  for  Charging  Small  Batteries 


A  SIMPLE  device  for  charging  small 
batteries  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  This  shows  a  charging 
apparatus  made  by  an  employee  of  the 
Otto  Stahl  Co.,  New  York  City,  an  owner 
of  a  large  fleet  of  trucks.    This  company 


generates  its  own  electricity,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  apparatus  was  simple  in  its 
construction.  However,  fleet  owners  not 
possessing  direct  current  facilities  may 
use  the  same  apparatus  in  conjunction 
with   some  form  of  rectifier,  which  will 
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Wiring  Diagraiii  of  the  Stahl  Charging  System 

This  shows  the  position  of  the  switches  when  two  batteries  are  being 

charged  at  one  time.     The  switches  at  C  and  D  nuist  be  thrown  into 

an  opposite  position  in  order  to  close  the  circuit  for  the  batteries  being 

charged  at  A  and  B,  a«  the  svntches  are  arranged  in  series 


change  the  alternating  current  to  a  uni- 
directional flow. 

A  double-pole  double-throw  switch  is 
used.  At  A  and  B,  the  switches  are  in  a 
charging  position  and  at  C  and  D  they 
are  in  the  opposite  position  to  close  the 
circuit.  The  circuit  comes  from  the  gen- 
erator, which  is  a  110-volt  D.C,  and 
passes  through  a  rheoFtat  and  ammeter 
into  the  main  knife  switch  and  then 
through  to  the  charging  switches,  A,  B, 
C,  and  D.  Flexible  wire  connectors  with 
snap  ends  are  used  to  connect  the  bat- 
teries to  the  switches.  A  voltmeter  is 
used  to  determine  the  voltage  of  each  in- 
dividual battery  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  having  two  plugs,  one  on  the  positive 
and  the  other  on  the  negative  poles  of 
the  connectors  which  go  to  the  batteries. 
When  the  plugs  are  connected  and  the 
switches  are  thrown  in  an  opposite  posi- 
tion as  at  C  or  D,  the  voltage  is  recorded 
at  the  voltmeter.  This  does  not  inter- 
fere with  other  batteries  that  are  being 
charged.  The  ammeter  gives  the  total 
amperage  going  through  all  of  the  bat- 
teries at  one  time. 

The  construction  of  the  rheostat  is 
very  simple,  as  it  consists  only  of  a  group 
of  high  resistance  coils  of  wire  mounted 
in  insulating  material  and  having  suit- 
able connections  with  segments  on  the 
base  plate  upon  which  i.s  mounted  the 
operating  arm  that  makes  the  contact. 
Rheostats  should  only  be  purchased  after 
consulting  a  capable  electrician  as  the 
required  resistance  must  be  figured  out 
from  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  to  be 
used,  the  maximum  battery  current,  the 
charging  rate  in  amperes  and  the  number 
of  cells  to  be  charged  at  one  time. 
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It  Pays  to  Take  Off  Tires 

When  Worn  Down  to 

1  Inch  of  Rim 


THE  THREE  QUESTIONS  ASKED 

1 — How  do  you  determine  when  to  remove  a 
worn  tire? 

2 — If  a  tire  is  kept  in  place  until  it  is  worn 
down  almost  to  the  top  of  the  edge  of  the 
steel  base,  have  you  found  that  greater 
vibration  has  resulted  and  consequently 
greater  repairs? 

3 — What  experience  have  you  had  with  tire 
companies  in  adjusting  mileage  on  solid 
tires  which  they  claim  still  have  more 
mileage  in  them? 
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C.  M.  Gri(j(r,  truck  tiiijierixfciidcnt  for  the 
Peter  Doelger  Breiving  Co.,  Neiv  York  City, 
which  operates  a  fleet  of  fifty-six  gasoline  and 
electric  tnicks.  He  has  found  that  mechanical 
defects  or  mis-adJKstments  in  the  steering 
mechanism  result  in  unsatisfactory  truck  tire 
mileage  on  many  occasions 


THE  mechanical  condition  of  a  motor 
truck  often  determines  the  mileage 
which  can  be  obtained  from  its  tires,  ac- 
cording to  Charles  M.  Geiger,  Superin- 
tendent of  Delivery  for  the  Peter  Doelger 
Brewing  Co.,  New  York  City.  That  com- 
pany operates  a  large  fleet  of  fifty-six 
gasoline  and  electric  motor  trucks.  Mr. 
Geiger  is  seen  in  the  above  illustration 
looking  at  the  engine  of  one  of  the  eleven 
Benz-Gaggenau  trucks  which  he  has 
maintained  since  1914  without  being  able 
to  procure  any  ready-made  spare  parts. 

Steering  Defects  Affect  Mileage 

During  his  long  experience  as  super- 
intendent of  the  motor  delivery  equip- 
ment of  the  Doelger  company,  Mr. 
Geiger  has  found  that  mechanical  de- 
fects in  the  steering  mechanism  and 
wheel  bearings  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  unsatisfactory  tire  mileage.  Wheels 
running  out  of  true  decrease  tire  mileage 
very  perceptibly.  While  Mr.  (Jeiger 
does  not  claim  that  all  tires  will  give 
satisfaction  by  showing  more  than  the 
guaranteed  mileage,  he  believes  that  the 
fleet  owner  who  is  getting  less  than  the 
guaranteed  mileage  should  carefully 
check  up  the  condition  of  the  front  wheels 
and  steering  mechanism  before  con- 
demning the  tires. 

In  determining  when  to  remove  a  worn 
tire,  Mr.  Geiger's  attention  is  usually  di- 
rected to  tires  which  should  be  taken  off 
by  the  general  condition  of  the  surface 
of  the  tire  and  the  elasticity  of  the  rub- 
ber compound  remaining.  Tires  are  never 
run  when  the  profile  height  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  tread   above  the   top  of  the 


steel  base  at  the  side  is  less  than  1  inch, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

The  tire  mileage  records  kept  by  the 
Doelger  company  show  the  mileage 
which  each  tire  has  covered  and  the 
length  of  its  time  in  service.  Both  of 
these  factors  can  be  determined  daily 
because  each  day's  increment  of  mileage 
is  added  to  the  mileage  previously  cov- 
ered on  each  daily  report.  When  these 
two  records  show  that  a  tire  has  run  in 
excess  of  the  guaranteed  mileage,  it  is 
an  indication  that  it  should  be  examined 
closely  to  determine  exactly  when  the 
profile  height  of  1  inch  has  been  reached. 

Mr.  Geiger  has  found  that  when  tires 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  wheels  after 
being  worn  down  to  a  profile  depth  of  1 
inch,  greater  vibration  results  and  con- 
sequently greater  repairs.  Such  repairs 
are  not  localized  only  in  the  wheels 
themselves,  but  also  have  to  be  made 
on  the  engine  and  sometimes  on  the 
front  springs. 

In  answering  the  third  question  as  set 
down  above,  Mr.  Geiger  has  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  adjustments  with  the 


NEVER  RUN  A  TIRE  WHEN  TH'Si 
DISTANCE  IS  LESS  THAN  llNCH^ 


tire  makers  when  tires  have  been  taken 
off'  after  being  worn  down  to  the  line  1 
inch  above  the  edge  of  the  steel  base.  In 
practically  every  case,  such  tires  have 
always  given  much  more  than  the  guar- 
anteed mileage  so  that  requests  for  ad- 
justments on  the  mileage  basis  haj'e  been 
so  few  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

Driver's  Care  Important 

The  care  which  the  driver  gives  the 
truck  is  also  a  big  factor  in  tire  mile- 
age, according  to  Mr.  Geiger.  If  the 
driver  attempts  to  swing  the  front  wheels 
through  a  wide  arc  while  the  truck  is 
standing  still,  the  tires  are  subjected  to  a 
severe  side  thrust  which  tends  to  sep- 
arate them  from  their  bases.  Base  sep- 
aration is  the  most  common  symptom  in 
tires  which  do  not  give  their  guaranteed 
mileage. 

Throwing  in  the  clutch  suddenly  and 
applying  the  brakes  abruptly  are  two 
other  causes  which  result  in  rapid  tire 
wear.  When  the  brakes  are  thrown  on 
suddenly,  the  rear  wheels  are  generally 
locked  so  that  the  tires  slide  along  the 
pavement.  This  action  sometimes  re- 
sults in  forming  flats  on  the  tire  surface 
which  have  the  same  effect  and  produce 
the  same  vibration  on  the  truck  chassis 
as  is  the  case  with  a  flat  steel  wheel  on 
the  trolley  car  or  railway  coach. 

Between  the  front  and  rear  tires,  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  former  because 
they  support  the  entire  front  end  of  the 
vehicle  including  the  engine  with  its 
many  parts  which  are  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  or  break  when  subjected  to  too 
severe  vibration. 
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Fleet  Owners  Must  Train  Mechanics 

What  the  Fleet  Owner  Must  Do  to  Obtain 
Competent  Men  for  Making  Truck  Repairs 

1— Select  Young  and  Ambitious  Men  from 

Available  Local  Labor  Supply 
2— Team  Apprentice  with  Good  Mechanic 

Who  Is  Willing  to  Pass  On  His  Experience 
3 — Provide  Good  Shop  Working  Conditions 


DUE  to  the  shortage  of  men  capable 
of  making  general  repairs,  the  fleet 
owner  must  train  young  men  who  desira 
to  learn  the  maintenance  end  of  the 
truck  business.  Fleet  owners  who  do 
all  of  their  own  repair  work  and  who,  in 
conjunction  therewith  have  machine  shop 
facilities,  are  on  the  constant  lookout  for 
men  capable  of  making  general  repairs. 
At  present  there  is  a  serious  scarcity 
of  this  type  of  mechanic.  People  com- 
monly think  of  the  motor  truck  mechanic 
as  a  person  capable  of  handling  all  sorts 
of  repair  jobs.  This  is  not  true.  Fac- 
tory training  has  produced  many  spec- 
ialists. One  may  be  an  expert  on  align- 
ing pistons,  another  an  expert  gear  ad- 
juster, but  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  is 
found  who  combines  all  of  these  qualities 
in  one.  This  latter  type  of  mechanic  is 
the  kind  most  needed  by  fleet  owners 
with   t^cks   in  daily   operation. 

However,  shops  employing  a  limited 
number  of  men  cannot  aflford  to  hire 
specialists,  as  the  repair  work  is  too 
general  in  nature,  and  neither  can  they 
aff'ord  to  train  specialists  in  the  general 
work  as  such  men  command  too  high 
a    salary. 

Opportunity   in  Truck  Repairing 

The  maintenance  phase  of  the  truck 
owners'  field  affords  considerable  op- 
portunity to  the  young  man,  as  the  pay 
compares  well  with  other  mechanical 
trades.  If  he  is  a  hard  worker  and  an 
earnest  student  of  conditions  concerning 
repair  work,  he  becomes  good  foreman- 
ship  material  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  The  ins  and  outs  of  repair  work 
are  many.  They  cannot  be  mastered  in 
a  day  or  a  year.  It  requires  4  or  y 
years  to  become  proficient  in  most  me- 
chanical trades,  and  this  applies  equallj 
well  to  motor  truck  repair  work.  A  reai 
truck  mechanic  combines  a  machinist,  an 
assembler  and  fit-up  man  and  an  engine 
tuner  in  one. 

The  first  impression  of  a  young  man 
who  is  mechanically  inclined  upon  enter- 
ing a  repairshop  is  a  lasting  one.  If  i^ 
is  a  clean,  orderly  place  he  is  interested. 
On   the   other   hand,   if  he   finds   a   shop 


with  men  clad  in  filthy  overalls  and  parts 
of  trucks  scattered  all  over  a  dirty  floor 
in  puddles  of  grease,  with  some  on  a 
tool-cluttered  bench,  it  is  anything  but 
encouraging.  The  thought  of  having  to 
work  in  a  place  like  this  is  repelling 
and,  consequently,  his  interest  wanes. 
Fleet  owners  are  directly  responsible 
for  such  conditions,  and  they  can  never 
expect  to  secure  a  good  personnel  or  have 
it  do  the  best  work  unless  conditions 
like  these  are  altered. 

It  is  highly  important  that  a  shop 
have  good  light,  proper  ventilation,  clean 
floors  and  benches,  careful  supervision, 
and  that  the  men  keep  their  working 
garments  clean.  Other  industries  offer 
similar  working  conditions  and  get  a 
fine  class  of  apprentices.  So  can  the 
truck  operator  if  he  will  improve  con- 
ditions. 

The  mental  attitude  of  an  employee  is 
affected  by  shop  conditions.  His  output 
is  proportional  to  this  attitude.  A  bright, 
clean  shop  keeps  him  mentally  alert  and 
increases  productiveness.  These  are 
things  to  be  considered  by  the  fleet 
owner.  He  must  not  overlook  the  human 
element  in  business  if  he  is  to  be  a 
success  and  always  keep  himself  sur- 
rounded with  proper  personnel.    No  busi- 


THE  BIG  8 

Read  Them  All 
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STILL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined April  1.') 

1— Driver May     1 

2— Tires May  Jr> 

3— Gasoline June    1 

4 — Overluuilint; June  IS 
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7 — Interest Xugnst    1 
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ness  organization  can  make  a  better 
impression  on  its  customers  than  it 
makes  on  its  individual  members.  Thus 
a  high  standard  is  necessary. 

What  the  Owner  Can  Do 

The  primary  training  given  the  young 
men  is  equally  as  important  as  improv- 
ing the  shop  conditions.  He  should  be 
teamed  with  a  good  mechanic  who  is 
willing  and  capable  of  passing  on  his 
own  experience.  This  actual  shop  prac- 
tice should  be  supplemented  with  a  few 
hours'  lecture  each  week.  These  lectures 
should  not  exceed  an  hour  in  length  and 
should  be  given  about  twice  each  week. 
Each  organization  has  someone  who  is 
more  or  less  familiar  with  repair  work 
and  capable  of  giving  such  instruction. 
The  few  fundamentals  involved  in  en- 
gine operation  and  the  electrical  system 
should  not  be  neglected.  A  good  start 
is  a  lime  saver,  as  it  makes  possible 
more  rapid  advancement.  The  more 
rapid  advancement,  the  less  the  cost  of 
training. 

While  an  educational  plan  of  this 
nature  has  its  drawbacks,  it  is  a  means 
toward  an  end — ^better  mechanics.  It  is 
needless  waste  of  time  and  money  unless 
a  close  check  is  kept  on  all  appren- 
tices. Those  who  lack  initiative  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  tolerated.  Apprentices  will  be  non- 
producers  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
and  as  they  improve  and  become  a  real 
asset  to  the  fleet  owner,  it  is  the  em- 
ployer's duty  to  keep  satisfaction  among 
them. 

Labor  always  tends  to  gravitate  to 
the  source  of  highest  pay.  This  means 
that  there  is  always  a  chance  of  losing 
the  mechanics  that  have  been  developed. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  a  certain  per- 
centage that  will  shift  regardless  of  con- 
ditions. If  the  apprentice  material  is 
secured  from  the  local  labor  available, 
the  possibility  of  shifting  is  considerably 
reduced.  Yet  it  is  almost  certain  that 
if  an  employer  will  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  major  portion  of  his  good 
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A   part   of   M.   E.    Elliott's  fleet  of  eleven  trucks  shown   lined   up   in    front   of   his   50,000   square-foot    warehouse    in    Macon.     The    trucks 
are    employed    to    handle    merchandise,    move    household    goods    and    deliver  and   collect   baggage 

Transferman  Replaces  26  Mules  by  11  Trucks 
and  Increases  Business  by  40  Per  Cent 

Delivery   Radius  Doubled  and  Extended  to   Points  50   Miles 
Away— All  Trucks  Sold  as  Soon  as  Thev  Become  Two  Years  Old 


WITHIN  one  year  after  M.  E.  Elliott, 
a  transfer  and  storage  man  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  replaced  his  mules  by  a 
motor  truck  equipment,  he  increased  the 
volume  of  business  done  by  40  per  cent. 
He  (lives  credit  to  the  motor  trucks  for 
this  business  expansion,  since  the  trucks 
have  enabled  him  to  accept  work  within 
a  50-mile  radius  of  Macon.  This  includes 
all  of  Bibb  and  Houston  Counties  and 
extends  to  Crawford  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  Elliott  operates  a  warehouse  with 
.50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  in  which 
he  stores  merchandise,  household  goods 
and  furniture.  In  conjunction  with  his 
warehouse  business,  he  also  has  contracts 
with  all  of  the  railroads  entering  Macon 
to  deliver  and  collect  baggage  from  and 
to  the  Macon  terminals. 

Three  Kinds  of  Truck  Work 

It  is  thus  seen  that  his  truck  work 
may  be  divided  into  three  main  classifi- 
cations, including  (1)  General  transfer 
work,  such  as  hauling  cotton  and  other 
manufactured  products  from  plant  to 
plant  or  from  plant  to  railroad  or  vicv 
versa.  (2)  The  moving  of  household 
goods  from  homes  in  Macon  to  other 
points  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the 
city  or  from  homes  in  Macon  into  his 
storage  warehouse,  and  (3)  The  han- 
dling of  baggage  within  the  city  of  Ma- 
con itself. 

During  1918  he  did  more  than  $100,000 


worth  of  business,  of  which  approximate- 
ly half  was  what  might  be  called  suburban 
business,  since  it  included  the  moving  of 
goods  outside  of  the  city  proper  but 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  Macon. 

For  this  amount  of  business  done,  Mr. 
Elliott  maintains  a  fleet  of  eleven  trucks 
and  no  mules.  Previously  he  maintained 
twenty-five  head  of  mules,  but  these  were 
done  away  with  about  two  years  ago,  or 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  great 
business  boom  which  the  South  enjoyed 
as  a  result  of  the  many  war  activities 
carried  on  in  that  territory.  Because  of 
the  diff'erent  nature  of  the  thi'ee  classes 
of  business  engaged  in,  the  Elliott  trucks 
vary  in  capacity  from  %-tonners  up  to 
:5-ton  vehicles,  which  are  the  largest  prac- 
ticable size  at  the  present  time  when 
goods  have  to  be  moved  off  of  the  few 
well-improved  main  highways  of  the 
state. 

The  Fleet  Make-Up 

The  fleet  is  made  up  of  four  Packards, 
one  of  2-ton  capacity  and  three  3-tonners; 
one  3-ton  White;  one  2-ton  Kelly-Spring- 
field and  five  Republics,  three  of  %-ton 
capacity  and  two  2-tonners.  The  %  and 
2-ton  trucks  are  mostly  used  in  the  bag- 
gage collection  and  delivery  work,  since 
only  a  few  pieces  are  handled  on  any  one 
order.  The  2  and  3-tonners  are  used 
principally  in  the  contract  and  delivery 
work  and  for  the  moving  of  household 
goods  into  and  out  of  Macon.     The  house- 


hold goods  delivery  business  is  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  during  the  year,  so  that  none 
of  the  trucks  are  equipped  with  van 
bodies.  Instead  they  are  fitted  with  ordi- 
nary platform  bodies  and  provided  with 
removable  side  stakes  of  both  the  single 
post  and  panel  type.  When  bulk  goods 
are  hauled,  the  panel  type  of  sides  are 
used,  while  for  ordinary  transfer  work, 
including  the  handling  of  cases  and 
crates,  the  single  post  type  with  chains 
between  the  posts  is  preferable  since  it 
permits  of  either  side  or  end  loading  or 
unloading. 

Trailer  for  Cotton  Haulage 

Mr.  Elliott  also  owns  a  3-ton  trailer 
which  he  employs  when  bulky  goods  are 
to  be  hauled  over  routes  within  the  city 
or  those  in  the  suburban  territory  where 
there  are  no  severe  grades.  The  trailer 
was  used  largely  during  1918  in  the  haul- 
ing of  cotton  between  the  Macon  market 
and  a  new  mill  just  outside  the  city  lim- 
its. In  that  work,  one  of  the  3-ton  trucks 
was  used  to  haul  the  trailer.  Each  ve- 
hicle carried  ten  bales,  or  a  total  load  of 
twenty  bales,  each  weighing  approxi- 
mately 500  pounds,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  total  load  carried  was  5  tons.  The 
price  secured  per  bale  handled  was  40 
cents,  so  that  the  truck  and  trailer  earned 
.f8  on  every  trip. 

Besides  this  character  of  work,  Mr.  El- 
liott also  handles  automobiles  and  similar 
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equipment  in  trans-shipment,  leshipping 
the  jroods  as  required.  His  standing  is 
so  good  in  the  territory  for  satisfactory 
work  that  loans  are  negotiable  on  his  re- 
ceipts. 

Repairs  Done  Outside 

While  all  of  the  trucks  are  maintained 
in  one  special  section  of  his  warehouse 
set  aside  as  a  garage,  all  of  the  major 
repair  work  is  done  at  the  service  sta- 
tions of  the  respective  truck  makers  in 
Macon.  He  has  found  that  he  can  secure 
a  better  ultimate  service  by  having  the 
major  repair  work  done  outside  than  if  he 
attempted  to  do  it  himself.  It  costs  more 
to  have  the  repair  work  done  at  the 
Macon  service  stations  than  to  do  it  in 
his  own  garage,  but  the  latter  course 
would  necessitate  the  installation  of  suit- 
able equipment  for  doing  the  work  and 
of  hiring  one  or  more  mechanics  to  ac- 
tually make  the  repairs. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Elliott  attempted  to  do 
his  own  repair  work,  but,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  reliable  mechanics,  decided 
that  he  would  rather  pay  the  service  sta- 
tion a  little  more  money  for  the  same 
work  and  be  relieved  of  the  responsibil- 
ity and  worries  of  hiring  and  directing 
his  own  mechanics  and  of  installing  the 
tool  equipment  which  would  enable  him 
to  do  the  work  economically. 

He  has  also  found  little  difficulty  in 
getting  his  trucks  back  when  they  were 
put  into  the  different  service  stations  for 
repairs.  This  has  no  doubt  been  due  to  a 
somewhat  unusual  plan  of  truck  opera- 
tion by  which  he  does  not  keep  any  of  his 
trucks  for  more  than  18  months  to  2 
years.  As  soon  as  one  of  his  trucks  gets 
to  the  age  of  1%  or  2  years,  Mr.  Elliott 
either  trades  it  in  to  the  dealer  or  dis- 
tributor from  whom  he  bought  it  or  sells 
it  outright  to  some  other  truck  operator. 

Trucks  Sold  After  Two  Years 

He  decided  upon  this  course  because  he 
found  that  the  truck  repairs  during  the 


One    of    M.    E.    Elliott's    three    2   i&t,     fiupuLlic-.    i.-..:.    _^.::i     -i.^; 

which   Is  distributed  through   his  warehouse,  shown   in  the  baci<ground. 
side    panels    are    removable    when    desired 


2-year  period  in  order  to  buy  a  new  one, 

,-p,  TTr"'     T~>  f  /^A      t\  ^'^  i\\&t  he  considered  he  was  saving  $200 

I    y\  fjj      D  I  Cj     O  ^'y  turning  back  or  selling  the  old  truck 

and  getting  a  brand  new  one  in  its  place. 

Read  Them    4.11  There  is  also  an  additional  advantage  in 

having  new  trucks  every  2  years,  since 

THOSE    PUBLISHED    AND         ^^V'  ^'■%™"/^  '^'^  "f '^  *°  ^^"'^  *°  ^^ 

taken  out  oi  service  tor  repair  work  or 
STILL    TO    APPEAR  overhauling  than  after  the  2-year  age. 

The    same    policy    is    followed    on    the 

The  Bio'  8  Defined April  IS       %-ton  trucks,  only,  of  course,  the  main- 

.  ^  11*  n       tenance  costs   are  less.     Mr.   Elliott  fig- 

1 — Driver May     1       ures  that  a  %-ton  truck  costs  just  about 

2 Tires  Mav  LS       ^'^'^   ^^   rnuch    to   operate   and   maintain 

"^  ' '        as  a  2-  or  .3-tDnner,  even  though  the  load 

o — Crasoline June     1       carried   on    the   larger   vehicles    is   more 

4— Overhaulinfj June  \S  *''^"  double  that  carried  on  the  smaller 

'^  vehicle.       Ihis    disproportionate    cost    of 

5 — Depreciation July     1  operation  as  compared  with  the  tonnage 

f      T  T    1     1 1^  capacity  is  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that 

o     insurance July  l.'j  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^g^^  ^^  ^^^  driver,  gasoline, 

7 — Interest August     1       oil  and  overhead  expense  are  the  same  or 

n      r^  k  -tr       almost  as  much  on  the  smaller  unit  as  on 

o — Oarage August  15     the  larger  truck. 

'■■ " Tires  Cost  2Vi  Cents  a  Mile 

Tires  on  the  2-  and  3-ton  trucks  cost  on 
an  average  2%  cents  a  mile.  The  trucks 
of  those  capacities  average  between  2b 
and  30  miles  a  day,  although  on  some  of 
the  longer  trips  routes  as  long  as  8.5 
miles  one  way  are  covered.  The  %-ton 
trucks,  due  to  their  greater  speed,  aver- 
age between  40  and  50  miles  a  day.  The 
2-ton  trucks  average  about  $13  a  day  to 
operate  and  maintain  and  the  3-tonners 
about  $15  a  day.  The  drivers,  who  ai-e 
all  colored  men,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$21/2  a  day.  From  one  to  three  helpers 
are  used  on  each  truck,  depending  upon 
the  class  and  weight  of  the  goods  handled. 
The  trucks  average  about  5  to  6  miles  to 
a  gallon  of  gasoline,  which  at  27  cents 
a  gallon  gives  a  daily  gasoline  cost  of 
approximately  $1.35.  Oil  costs  about  25 
cents  a  day  and  the  proportionate  garage 
charge  is  set  at  $1  a  day,  so  that  with  one 
helper  per  truck,  the  operating  cost  of  a 
2-tonner  is  about  $7.10  a  day.  Interest 
on  the  investment  is  figured  at  SO  cents  a 
day  and  $3  set  aside  for  a  depreciation 
and  tire  cost.  An  overhead  charge  of  $2 
a  day  to  cover  superintendence,  clerks  and 
office  force,  together  wdth  advertising, 
etc.,  is  made  on  each  2-ton  truck,  so  that 
the  total  cost  per  day  varies  between 
$12.60  and  $13. 

IOWA   TRANSPORT  COMMITTEE 
WORKING   WELL 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  July  11— The 
Iowa  Highway  Transport  Committee 
which  was  formed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  Wash- 
ington late  in  1917,  has  distributed  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  87,000  booklets;  44,000 
bulletins;  112,000  circulars,  and  answered 
•i8]2  letters  of  inquiry.  It  has  also  made 
a  number  of  practical  demonstrations 
with  trucks  in  different  localities  over 
the  state;  sent  speakers  out  to  talk  before 
eighty-three  different  clubs,  besides  get- 
ting out  sample  forms  of  bills  of  lading, 
bookkeeping  systems,  sight  drafts, 
C.  O.  D.  package  blanks  and  inspection 
reports,  rate  sheets  and  other  printed 
matter. 


first  2  years  of  a  truck's  life  were  com- 
paratively slight,  but  increased  materially 
after  the  2-year  age  had  been  reached. 
He  found  by  experience  that  on  the  aver- 
age each  of  his  2-  and  3-ton  trucks  cost 
about  $850  a  year  for  overhauling,  paint- 
ing and  new  tire  equipment  after  they 
had  reached  the  2-year  age.  In  his  cal- 
culation, a  new  set  of  tires  was  figured 
at  $300,  an  annual  overhaul  at  $500  and 
painting  at  $50.  At  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period  he  sold  his  2  and  3-ton  trucks 
on  an  average  of  about  $1,500  apiece,  or 
about  half  of  the  average  initial  cost  of 
$3,000.  If  he  kept  each  truck  for  2  years 
after  it  had  reached  the  2-year  limit,  he 
estimated  that  he  would  have  to  spend 
$850  a  year  for  upkeep,  or  $1,700  in  all. 
This  $1,700  is  $200  more  than  the  $1,500 
which  he  would  have  to  add  to  the  sale 
price    of    the    truck    at    the    end    of   the 


body 
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Illicitti   J   tun    White   unloading   merchandiie  to   be   stored 
Both   the  triver  and   helpers  are  colored   men.  the  former 
$2.50  a  day.     Note  the  type  of  body  fitted 


Use  of  Trucks  for  Garbage  Collection  in 
Peoria  Proves  Successful 


COLLECTION  of  garbage  by  motor 
trucks  and  trailei-s  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  city  of  Peoria,  111.,  with 
great  success,  and,  after  a  thorough 
trial,  the  system  is  being  commended  to 
other  municipalities  which  have  learned 
of  the  e.xperiment  and  are  desirous  of 
learning  more  of  the  results  and  of  the 
saving  in  cost  and  other  advantages. 

The  city  has  done  away  with  all 
charges  for  the  removal  of  garbage  and 
only  requires  the  householder  or  business 
institution  to  separate  the  wet  from  the 
dry  garbage.  Two  cans  must  be  pro- 
vided by  each  resident  or  business  insti- 


tution. One  is  reserved  for  waste  from 
the  table  which  may  be  consumed  by 
hogs,  while  the  other  is  utilized  for 
ashes,  tin  cans,  etc.,  which  cannot  be 
burned  in  stoves  or  furnaces. 

The  trucks  haul  specially-constructed 
trailers.  These  trailers  carry  a  number 
of  rectangular  tin  receptacles  into  which 
the  various  kinds  of  refuse  are  dumped 
as  the  truck  and  trailer  moves  from 
house  to  house  or  store  to  store.  .A.s 
soon  as  the  trailer  is  fully  loaded,  it  is 
left  at  a  designated  corner,  and  an 
empty  trailer  picked  up  by  the  truck  and 
carried  away  for  a  fresh  load. 


In  the  meantime,  attaches  of  the  city 
garbage  department  empty  the  cans  of 
the  ashes  or  other  refuse,  while  a  com- 
pany which  pays  the  city  $2  per  ton  for 
the  edible  garbage  empties  the  recepta- 
cles and  hauls  the  refuse  to  the  feed 
yards  in  the  rural  districts. 

In  1918,  the  city  realized  $5,912  from 
the  sale  of  this  garbage,  and  this  year  it 
is  believed  that  the  sum  will  be  increased 
to  $10,000,  going  a  long  ways  toward 
liayment  of  the  vehicles  and  wages  of  the 
men  engaged.  The  separation'  of  the 
ashos  gives  the  city  desirable  material 
for  filling  in  mudholes  in  the  dirt  streets 
and  low  places. 

Formerly,  when  the  garbage  was 
mixed  with  the  ashes,  residents  naturally 
(■Ejected  to  dumping  such  refuse  in  front 
■  i'  their  homes  and  it  became  a  problem 
(inw  to  dispo.se  of  it.  Ashes  furnish  an 
iJeal  fill  for  low  places  in  unpaved  thor- 
lughfares  and,  under  the  new  system,  the 
street  department  has  greatly  improved 
the  streets  in  the  suburban  districts. 

Empty  Trailers  at  Pick-up  Points 

The  trucks  keep  up  a  continuous 
movement  over  designated  routes,  while 
the  trailers,  when  loaded,  are  left  at  con- 
venient corners  at  some  central  point  in 
each  district,  an  empty  trailer  being 
picked  up  as  soon  as  one  that  is  full  is 
uncoupled. 

The  system  has  now  reached  a  po'nt 
where  it  is  being  operated  without  fric- 
tion and  the  city  refuse  is  picked  up 
promptly  and  there  is  avoidance  of  the 
delay  that  was  formerly  so  exasperating 
to  all  households,  business  institutions 
and  factories.  The  utilization  of  the 
waste  in  feeding  hogs  thus  increases  the 
food  supply  and  correspondingly  de- 
creases the  cost  of  collection  for  the  city. 
The  improvement  of  the  dirt  roads  by 
the  separation  of  the  ashes  is  also  a  fea- 
ture that  is  regarded  as  one  of  great 
importance.  The  new  system  promises 
to  be  permanent  and  soon  self-support- 
inn. 


One  0 
which 


he    Peoria    garLiage  trucks   with    two   of   the   can   trailers   which    it   hauls.     Can 
fitted  with  a  conventional  stake-sided  body.     Since  the  truck   and   trailer   equipment   was    installed,    the    city    of    Peoria 
has  discontinued  the  charge  which   it  formerly  made  for  garbage  and   ash   removal 
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One  of  the  Big  8 

in  Truck  Operation 


6— INSURANCE 


POINTS  THE  TRUCK  OWNER  SHOULD  KNOW 


1 — Slock  Companies  are  safer  than  Mutuals 
2 — Liability  insurance  protects  your  business 
3—Fire^  theft  and  collision  policies  protect  trucks 


INSURANCE  is  the  world's  greatest 
shock  absorber  and  as  such  should  be 
carried  by  every  motor  truck  fleet  owner, 
no  matter  whether  he  operates  his  trucks 
merely  as  an  incident  to  his  business  or 
depends  upon  them  for  his  entire  liveli- 
hood. If  insurance  is  imperative  for 
the  first  class  of  truck  owner  mentioned, 
it  is  doubly  so  for  the  public  motor  truck 
haulage  man  because  his  entire  livelihood 
depends  upon  them. 

Insurance  has  become  such  a  highly 
technical  subject  since  legislatures  have 
concerned  themselves  with  it  and  com- 
missions have  appointed  to  regulate  it, 
that  the  average  truckman  cannot  keep 
informed  of  the  various  laws  and  re- 
strictions which  frequently  affect  his 
policies.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  conditions  which  the  average  policy 
holder  can  understand  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  point  out  these 
conditions  to  the  end  of  preventing  many 
losses  which  would  have  to  otherwise  be 
assumed  by  the  assured. 

Stock   vs.   Mutual   Companies 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  natur- 
ally arises  in  the  mind  of  the  fleet  owner 
who  is  desirous  of  insuring  his  trucks 
Is  whether  he  should  insure  in  a  stock 
company  or  in  a  mutual  company.  At 
the  very  outset,  the  truck  owner  should 
know  that  the  stock  company  is  safer 
than  the  mutual  company.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  companies  may  be 
explained  briefly  by  stating  that  the 
stock  company  agrees  to  pay  for  any 
loss  sustained  by  the  assured,  while  the 
mutual  company  agrees  to  a.isess  other 
members  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
assured.  It  is  evident  that  theie  may  be 
a  vast  difference  between  agreeing  to  pay 
on  the  one  hand,  and  agreeing  to  asuess 
on  the  other.  The  stock  insurance  com- 
pany has  a  large  capital  invested.  The 
mutual  company  on  the  other  hand  has 
no  capital  invested  except  in  the  form  of 
premiums  paid  in  and  which  are  dis- 
tributed at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the 
form   of  dividends,   provided   the   claims 


paid  out  have  not  been  in  excess  of  the 
premiums  paid  in. 

Provided  a  truck  owner  insures  with 
a  reputable  stock  company  and  lives  up 
to  the  conditions  of  his  policy,  the  only 
cost  of  his  insurance  is  that  of  his  yearly 
premium.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
insures  in  a  mutual  company  he  is  liable 
to  have  to  pay  several  times  the  amount 
of  his  yearly  premium  through  assess- 
ments if  the  claims  paid  out  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  premiums  paid  in  during  any 
one  year. 

When  it  is  realized  that  one  accident 
often  costs  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  no  good  insurance 
is  cheap  and  no  cheap  insurance  is  good. 
You  may  be  able  to  save  a  few  dollars 
on  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by 
going  into  a  cut-rate  company,  but  if 
you  have  a  loss,  the  basis  of  settlement 
may  prove  that  your  saving  was  ex- 
tremely expensive.  When  a  truck  owner 
buys  cheap  insurance  he  gets  what  he 
pays  for  and  cheap  insurance  is  some- 
times not  worth  having. 

Then  again,  insurance  rates  have  be- 
come much  more  nearly  standardized 
than  previously  on  account  of  the  super- 
vision of  rates  which  has  been  taken  over 
by  insurance  departments  in  many  of 
the  states.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  wise  motor  truck  owner  should 
thoroughly  investigate  the  claims  of  any 
company  which  offers  to  sell  insurance  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

Cut  rates  and  insurance  disasters  went 
hand  in  hand  15  or  20  years  ago  when 
many  insurance  companies  had  none-too- 
good  reputations  which  were  not  en- 
tirely undeserved.  But  during  the  last 
10  years,  the  insurance  companies  have 
realized  that  good  will  is  an  all-valuable 
asset  and  because  of  that  fact,  most 
companies  are  now  anxious  that  the 
assured  should  understand  all  the  con- 
ditions of  his  policy  contract  in  order  to 
be  able  to  live   up   to  them. 

With  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
advantages  of  both  the  stock  insurance 
company  and  the  mutual  insurance  com- 


pany, the  next  important  item  which 
the  truck  owner  should  consider  is  what 
kind  of  insurance  he  should  carry.  In 
general  there  are  five  separate  and  dis- 
tinct forms  of  policies  including:  1 — Lia- 
bility, 2— Collision,  3— Fire,  4— Theft, 
and   5 — Insurance  on  the  goods  carried. 

Liability    Most   Important 

The  most  important  of  these  forms 
of  insui'ance  to  the  motor  truck  owner 
is  that  of  liability.  Liability  insurance 
is  of  two  classes.  The  first  is  that  which 
covers  injuries  to  persons  and  the  second, 
described  as  property  damage.  While 
the  first  form  of  liability  insurance 
covers  claims  brought  against  an  owner 
as  a  result  of  bodily  injuries  or  death. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  this 
form  of  policy  covers  not  only  the  owner 
of  the  truck  but  protects  anyone  who 
may  be  driving  it.  The  earlier  forms  of 
liability  policies  provided  for  an  extra 
premium  if  coverage  was  desired  for  a 
person  or  persons  other  than  the  one  to 
whom  the  policy  was  issued.  Liability 
policies  to-day  generally  protect  the 
assured  from  paying  any  damages  up  to 
the  limits  mentioned  in  the  policy  which 
are  usually  $5000  for  one  person  injured 
or  $10,000  for  all  the  persons  injured  in 
any  one  accident. 

It  is  well  for  the  truck  owner  to  knov/ 
that  in  view  of  the  recent  tendency  of 
juries  to  award  large  verdicts,  policies 
with  higher  limits  of  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000,  which  can  be  had  at  an  ad- 
ditional premium  of  approximately  10 
per  cent,  are  very  advisable. 

The  second  form  of  liabiltiy  insurance 
known  as  property  damage  covers  the 
damage  done  by  the  truck  to  another's 
property,  and  includes  damage  to  a  pas- 
senger car,  motor  truck,  or  even  a  house, 
but  does  not  include  injuries  to  human 
beings.  The  average  truck  owner  often 
confuses  property  damage  with  collision 
damage,  but  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween them.  (joUision  damage  covers 
only  damages  sustained  and  not  damage? 
inflicted.      In    connection    with    liability 
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for  property  damage,  the  courts  have 
recently  held  that  where  a  business 
vehicle  is  put  out  of  service,  the  owner 
can  collect  damages  for  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  vehicle  for  the  time  it 
is  being  repaired.  In  view  of  these 
decisions,  some  of  the  companies 
writing  libility  insurance  have  pro- 
vided a  clause  which  protects  the  as- 
sured in  claims  of  this  nature.  The 
additional  premium  for  protection  of  this 
kind  is  comparatively  small,  so  that  the 
prudent  truck  owner  will  carry  the  ex- 
tra  coverage. 

.\    §47,000    Judgment 

Both  forms  of  liability  insurance 
should  be  carried  by  every  motor  truck 
owner  in  order  to  protect  his  business. 
One  serious  accident  may  wipe  out  the 
entire  savings  of  a  lifetime  if  the  truck 
is  owned  individually  or  eat  up  the 
surplus  of  a  concern  if  the  truck  is  owned 
by  an  incorporated  company.  Pub'.ic 
transfer  and  haulage  men  should  carry 
such  insurance  by  all  means,  since  their 
very  livelihood  depends  upon  the  unin- 
terrupted operation  of  their  vehicles. 
Recently  one  motor  truck  owner  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  had  a  judgment  sus- 
tained against  him  for  $47,000  for  killing 
a  boy  who  darted  out  from  off  the  side- 
walk directly  under  the  front  wheels  of 
the  truck.  If  the  company  owning  that 
truck  were  not  insured  by  liability  in- 
surance covering  injuries  to  persons,  its 
surplus  would  certainly  have  been  wiped 
out  or  it  would  have  taken  many  years 
of  business  to  earn  sufficient  profits  to 
pay  off  the  judgment. 

Collision  insurance  covers  damage 
sustained  and  is  never  issued  except  in 
connection  with  liability  or  fire  policies. 
It  covers  damage  to  the  assured's  truck 
resulting  from  an  accidental  collision  with 
any  other  motor  truck,  passenger  car  or 
other  vehicle  or  other  object.  There  are 
three  classes  of  collision  insurance  as 
follows:  1 — Full  Coverage,  2 — One  Hun- 
dred Dollar  Deductible,  and  3— Fifty 
Dollar  Deductible.  The  first  policy  in- 
sures for  the  full  amount  of  the  loss 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  policy.  The 
second  does  not  pay  for  a  loss  which 
is  less  than  $100.  If  the  loss  is  over  $100 
the  company  pays  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  the  loss  and  the  $100.  For 
example,  a  collision  which  resulted  in 
damage  that  cost  $95  to  repair  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  policyholder; 
if  the  damage  cost  $125,  the  insurance 
company  would  pay  only  $25.  For  poli- 
cies in  the  Fifty  Dollar  Deductible  class, 
the  principle  is  the  same  except  that  the 
unit  of  the  judgment  is  $50  instead  of 
$100. 

The  next  two  types  of  insurance  which 
should  be  carried  by  the  truck  owner  arc 
fire  and  theft.  These  policies  cover  losses 
due  to  fire  or  theft,  as  their  names 
signify.  One  important  point  for  the 
truck  owner  to  remember  is  that  he 
should  take  out  theft  and  collision  poli- 
cies in  the  same  company.  The  reason 
for  such  action  may  best  be  explained 
by  assuming  a  typical  case  in  which  a 
truck  owner  who  is  insured  against  theft 
and  collision  in  two  different  companies 
reports  that  his   truck  has   been   stolen. 


A  few  days  later  he  recovers  his  truck 
and  finds  that  it  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely wrecked  due  to  a  collision.  He 
then  applies  to  the  company  carrying  his 
theft  insurance  and  is  told  that  the 
damage  to  his  truck  was  caused  by  a 
collision  and  that  he  should  collect  from 
the  company  carrying  his  collision  in- 
surance. He  then  applies  to  the  latter 
company  and  is  told  that  his  truck  was 
stolen  before  anything  happened  to  it 
and  that  its  present  condition  is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  stolen. 
He  is  then  advised  to  collect  from  the 
concern  which  carries  his  theft  insurance. 
In  this  quandry  he  sometimes  gets 
nowhere  with  the  result  that  he  has   to 
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stand  the  expense  of  putting  his  truck 
into  shape  from  his  own  pocket  until 
such  time  as  the  case  may  be  cleared 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  if  both  theft 
and  collision  policies  are  carried  in  the 
same  company,  the  assured  is  protected, 
leaving  it  to  the  theft  and  collision  de- 
partments of  the  company  to  fight  it 
out  as  to  whose  books  the  loss  should  be 
entered  upon. 

How  Rates  Are  Determined 

As  to  rates,  no  attempt  is  made  in  this 
article  to  give  any  concrete  figures  be- 
cause what  might  be  a  high  rate  in  one 
case  might  be  exceedingly  low  in 
another.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  motor  truck  insurance  rates 
are  determined  under  four  main  headings 
as  follows:  1 — The  class  of  business; 
2 — The  cost  of  the  truck  and  its  age; 
:! — The  particular  business  in  which  the 
truck  is  engaged,  and  4 — The  particular 
locality  in  which  the  truck  works.  In 
the  first  class,  all  businesses  are  divided 
into  seven  general  classifications  under 
which  almost  any  given  business  can  be 
placed.  In  the  second  instance,  it  is 
evident  that  the  rate  of  insurance  should 
be  more  on  a  high-priced  truck  than  on 
a  low-priced  one.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  question  of  the  age  of  the  truck 
when  insured  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  business  in  which  the  truck 
is  engaged  also  affects  the  rate,  since 
the  risk  in  some  businesses  is  far  greater 
than  in  others.  In  regard  to  the  factor 
of   location,   it   is    evident   that   in   some 


sections  of  the  country  where  there  are 
a  large  number  of  trucks  in  use,  with 
consequent  vehicular  congestion,  there  is 
a  greater  liability  of  damage  due  to 
collision  than  in  other  sparsely-settled 
sections  where  there  are  comparatively 
few  trucks  in  operation. 

Blanket  Insurance  on  I/oads 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  insurance 
on  the  loads  carried  by  means  of 
blanket  insurance  to  cover  all  loads 
handled  during  any  given  period,  or 
policies  covering  a  particular  load  moved 
between  any  two  particular  points  on  a 
particular  day.  The  first  form  of  policy 
is  highly  desirable  for  public  truck 
haulers  whose  sole  business  is  the  move- 
ment of  other  peoples'  goods.  All  such 
owners  should  carry  blanket  insurance, 
provided  it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  get  such  insurance  than 
to  insure  a  particular  load  to  be  carried 
lietween  any  two  given  points  on  a  stated 
(lay.  However,  the  former  type  of  in- 
surance can  be  obtained,  one  company 
writing  such  policies  being  the  A.  A. 
Cervantes  Co.,  located  in  the  La  Salle 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  That  company 
writes  a  blanket  $.3000  insurance  policy 
on  the  goods  carried  on  the  trucks  of  the 
Progressive  Transfer  Co.  for  $75  pre- 
mium, as  told  in  greater  detail  in  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  for  July  1,  1919. 
In  writing  policies  covering  various 
goods  carried  on  trucks,  the  moral  risk 
is  the  most  important  item  so  that  the 
general  reputation  of  the  concern  apply- 
ing for  the  insurance  often  determines 
the  rate  to  be  given. 

Another  factor  in  insurance  which  the 
average  truck  man  does  not  understand 
is  that  when  a  company  pays  a  loss,  the 
amount  paid  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  policy.  For  instance,  if  a  person 
carrying  a  $5000  policy  was  paid  for  a 
$4000  loss  he  assumes  that  during  the 
balance  of  the  term  of  the  policy  he  is 
insured  for  only  $1000.  This  is  not  the 
case.  His  insurance  is  for  the  full 
limits  of  the  policy  for  each  separate 
loss  after  the  preceding  loss  has  been 
settled  unless  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
policy  which  specifically  states  that  only 
one  loss  shall  be  settled.  The  average 
policy  is  worded  as  follows:  "The  lia- 
bility shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
such  loss  or  damage  until  repairs  have 
been  completed,  but  shall  then  attach 
for  the  full  amount,  as  originally  writ- 
ten, without  addition   premium." 

Under  the  latter  wording,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  $5000  liability  policy 
might  cost  the  insurance  company  $200,- 
000  or  $300,000,  but  it  never  would,  be- 
cause after  a  few  accidents  the  policy 
would  be  canceled  and  a  pro-rata  amount 
of  the  premium  returned  to  the  assured. 

In  closing,  one  very  essential  precau- 
tion which  should  be  taken  in  buying 
insurance  is  that  the  policy  should  be 
taken  in  a  company  financially  strong. 
Court  cases  frequently  drag  out  for 
several  years  before  any  verdict  is 
rendered  and  if  the  company  issuing  the 
policy  goes  out  of  business  before  that 
time,  the  policyholder  is  liable  for  the 
costs  and  the  payment  of  the  verdict  if 
the  case  should  be  decided  against  him. 
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Overloading  and  Corrosion  Problems 
of  Ice  Cream  Truck  Maintenance 


The  Efiect  of  Salt  Corrosion 

This  is  what  the  ice  cream  manufacturers  have  to  guard 
against  duri)ig  tlie  delivery  of  their  product.  The  salt  water 
drijijnngs  from  the  ice  packed  around  the  cans  is  most  detri- 
mental to  the  rear  truck  parts,  such  as  the  rear  axle  members, 
springs  and  brakes 


The  Two  Problems 

and  How  They 

Were  Solved 

— Grease  and  plenty  of  it,  helped 
solve  the  corrosion  problem.  One 
greaser,  paid  $26  a  week,  is  re- 
sponsible for  every  truck  part 
being  properly  greased.  A  new 
non-leak  type  of  body  also 
helped  to  prevent  the  salt  water 
spray  from  getting  on  the  rear 
truck  members. 

— A  rigid  inspection  of  every 
truck  part  helped  solve  the 
problem  caused  by  the  necessity 
for  overloading  the  trucks  dur- 
ing the  rush  season  from  May 
to  October  each  year. 


OVERLOADING  and  the  corrosion  of  the  truck  parts 
are  the  two  serious  problem.?  which  must  be  solved 
in  the  successful  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  trucks  in  the 
retail  ice  cream  business,  as  determined  by  the  J.  M. 
Horton  Ice  Cream  Co.,  which  operates  a  fleet  of  seventy- 
nine  trucks  for  deliveries  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York  City. 

The  problem  of  overloading  comes  up  because  there 
are  two  distinct  seasons  in  the  retail  ice  cream  business, 
one  a  rush  period  from  May  to  October  each  year  during 
which  the  trucks  must  be  run  continuously  every  day  of 
the  week,  including  Sunday,  and  a  subsequent  dull  period 
from  December  to  April,  when  the  business  done  is  less 
than  half  that  of  the  busy  season.  These  two  seasons  set 
up  conditions  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  ice  cream  business 
and  result  in  methods  of  truck  maintenance  which  dif- 
fer from  those  which  may  be  applied  in  other  lines  of 
transportation  activities. 

Why  Overloading  Is  Permitted 

Because  of  the  great  volume  of  business  in  the  rush 
season,  the  number  of  trucks  required  to  handle  the  de- 
liveries in  the  dull  season  is  not  suflJicient  to  make  the 
deliveries  in  the  busy  period,  and  rather  than  put  on 
more  trucks  to  handle  the  maximum  business  and  have 
them  idle  over  the  dull  period,  overloading  of  the  trucks 
to  handle  the  minimum  business  has  been  resorted  to. 
This  known  overloading  has  made  it  necessary  that  the 
trucks  be  very  carefully  inspected  daily  during  the  rush 
period  and  overhauled  during  the  slack  business  period  of 
the  year,  so  that  they  will  be  fit  to  run  without  interrup- 
tion during  the  summer  months. 


On  account  of  these  conditions,  the  trucks  undergo  a 
rigid  inspection  once  a  month.  The  smaller  trucks,  in- 
cluding the  1-  and  2-tonners,  are  under  perpetual  inspec- 
tion. They  are  looked  over  daily  for  possible  defects. 
The  larger  trucks  are  inspected  every  month. 

The  Problem  of  the  Salt  Spray 

The  second  problem  of  the  corrosion  of  the  truck  parts 
is  caused  by  the  salt  water  drippings  from  the  ice  packed 
around  the  cans  to  keep  the  ice  cream  cold  and  hard 
until  the  final  delivery  to  the  customer  is  made.  Salt 
must  be  used  with  this  ice  to  prevent  its  premature  melt- 
ing, but  even  so,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  melting, 
and  the  dripping  of  this  salt  water  on  the  truck  parts, 
especially  the  rear  axle  members,  springs  and  brakes  is 
most  detrimental. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  effected  partially 
by  a  new  non-leak  type  of  body,  which  will  be  treated 
of  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,  and  by  an  adequate  inspection  of  the  parts  and 
a  thorough  greasing.  The  experience  of  the  Horton 
company  has  shown  that  the  entire  rear  axle  travels  in 
a  salt  spray.  The  action  of  such  a  spray  on  the  axle 
parts,  springs  and  brakes  is  shown  clearly  in  the  illus- 
tration on  this  page. 

The  successful  results  secured  by  this  rigid  inspection 
and  adequate  greasing  is  shovra  by  the  enviable  mainte- 
nance record  set  up  by  the  Horton  company,  which  ran 
its  fleet  of  seventy-nine  trucks  at  full  capacity  without  a 
let-up  during  a  period  of  six  months.  From  May  until 
October,  1918,  not  one  of  the  trucks  wfts  taken  off  its 
loute,  and  only  a  few  minor  roadside  repairs  were  made. 
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As  told  by  word  and  picture  in  the  July  1,  1919,  issue 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle,  all  ma.ior  repair  work  is 
concentrated  in  one  garage.  This  garage  is  located  at 
131st  Street,  New  York.  All  light  repairs  are  taken  care 
of  in  the  other  two  Horton  garages,  one  of  which  is 
located  at  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City,  and  the 
other  in  Brooklyn.  These  two  garages  take  care  of  the 
inspection  of  the  trucks  garaged  at  each  location.  Should 
there  be  need  of  any  heavy  repairs,  the  trucks  are  sent 
up  to  the  main  repair  station  at  131st  Street,  New  York 
City. 

The  Greaser  Pays 

The  inspection  consists  of  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
parts  that  do  not  rotate  to  discover  any  possible  corro- 
sion and  of  those  parts  that  are  most  affected  by  over- 
loading. The  Horton  company  has  practically  solved 
the  corrosion  problem  by  hiring  a  man  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  greasing  of  the  trucks.  He  is  paid  $26  a 
week  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  essential  men  in 
the  truck  maintenance  crew.  His  particular  work  is  to 
see  that  every  grease  cup  is  properly  lubricating  the 
parts  and  that  the  springs,  both  on  the  outside  and  in- 
side, are  thoroughly  greased.  He  must  turn  every  grease 
cup  until  the  grease  oozes  out  on  the  other  side,  thus  in- 
suring complete  lubrication.  Much  trouble  has  hereto- 
fore been  experienced  by  the  breaking  of  springs  due  to 


their  corrosion.  The  spring  clips  have  also  caused  trou- 
ble by  being  "frozen,"  thus  rendering  it  practically  im- 
possible to  take  off  broken  springs  without  first  cutting 
the  clips. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  brakes.  The  drivers 
are  expected  to  immediately  report  any  trouble  from  this 
source.  As  a  result,  the  Horton  company  has  experi- 
enced little  trouble  from  smash-ups  or  other  accidents 
directly  due  to  bad  brakes.  When  it  is  considered  that 
each  truck  makes  on  an  average  forty  stops  on  its  route, 
it  is  apparent  that  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  condition  of  the  brakes  and  the  brake-operating  parts. 
These  stops  do  not  include  those  made  on  the  road  be- 
tween each  customer's  place  of  business. 

The  six  electric  trucks  also  come  under  the  monthly 
inspection.  These  vehicles  are  stored  in  the  public 
Exide  garage,  treated  of  in  great  detail  on  pages  28  to 
30  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  May  15,  1919,  where 
their  batteries  are  charged.  The  running  condition  of 
the  electrics,  however,  is  taken  care  of  by  the  crew  of 
the  131st  Street  garage. 

The  Overhauling  Period 

The  overhauling  period  begins  in  October  and  lasts 
until  May.  As  stated  in  the  previous  issue  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle,  most  of  the  trucks  are  taken  off  of 
their  routes  during  that  period.    The  trucks  are  taken  in 


A  Machine  Sliup  Thul  Is  Modern  in  Every  Respect 

It  has  the  best  of  lighting  facilities.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  ivindoir  space  and  in  addition,  the  walls  are 
ivhitewashed,  greatly  improvinq  these  facilities.  The  equipment  is  complete,  including  tzvo  lathes,  an  arbor 
press,  an  anvil,  a  hack  say,  shaper,  emery  wheel,  and  two  engine  statids.  The  four-wheel  swivel-castor  stand 
in  the  foreground  is  a  handy  device  for  keeping  all  pxrts  not  being  used  in  the  machine  shop  off  the  floor, 
thus  preventing  their  loss.    It  also  enables  the  mechanics  to  find  the  parts  readily 
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A  Real  Motor  Truck  Garage  Tool  bench 

The  space  underneath  the  bench  has  been  divided  into  G-foot 
sections,  each  of  lohich  is  given  to  a  mechanic  to  keep  his  tools 
in.  There  is  one  large  draiver  with  a  shelf  to  either  side  and 
an  open  space  beneath.  Th-e  method  of  hanging  the  doors  is 
quite  novel  and  permits  the  entire  front  to  be  opened  or  any 
portion,  at  will.  Parts  and  tools  are  kept  in  the  compartments 
where  they  may  be  found  readily  and  free  from  dust  and  dirt 
caused  by  srceeping.     It  also  prevents  tool  loss 


Truing  Crankshaft  Bearings 

This  split-block  and  the  Y-topped  portable 
stand  are  employed  to  true  up  the  crank- 
pin  bearings.  The  bearings  are  first 
marked  with  Prussian  blue  and  the  con- 
necting rods  then  put  in  place  and  ttirned 
about  the  crankpins  to  determine  wear  or 
uneven  machining  during  grinding 


one  at  a  time  and  are  completely  torn  down  and  prac- 
tically rebuilt,  ready  for  the  next  rush  season's  work. 

Most  of  the  heavy  lifting  work  during  the  overhauling 
period  is  taken  care  of  by  a  portable  3-ton  crane  shown 
on  page  34.  All  welding  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  forge  and  an  oxy-acetylene  welding  outfit,  the  latter 
mounted  on  a  portable  two-wheeled  carrier. 

A  handy  device  for  truing  up  the  piston  rod  bearings 
has  been  installed  by  the  Horton  company.  This  device 
consists  of  a  portable  stand  upon  which  one  end  of  the 
crankshaft  is  mounted  and  a  stationary  holder  bolted  to 
the  repair  bench  which  holds  the  other  end  of  the  crank- 
shaft. The  crankshaft  is  held  rigid  in  the  latter  holder 
by  means  of  two  bolts  which  tighten  a  wooden  block 
over  it.  The  connecting-rod  bearings  are  then  painted 
with  Prussian  blue  and  rotated  on  the  crankshaft  bear- 
ings to  ascertain  the  wear,  if  any. 

Straightening  of  shafts,  etc.,  when  cold,  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  anvil  and  an  arbor  press,  located 
in  the  machine  shop.  This  method  obviates  the  need  of 
using  the  repair  bench,  thus  eliminating  the  consequent 
wear  and  tear  caused  thereby  on  the  top  of  the  bench. 

Much  time  is  saved  by  using  a  portable,  electrically- 
driven  air  pump.  This  is  mounted  on  four  swivel-castor 
wheels  and  is  rolled  around  to  each  truck  when  needed. 
A  wire  attached  to  the  pump  is  led  to  electric  plugs, 
conveniently  placed  around  the  garage  wall  and  columns. 

How  to  Prevent  Tool  Loss 
One  big  feature  of  the  Horton  garage  is  that  all  parts 
are  kept  off  the  floor  when  not  being  used.  In  order  to 
accomplish  thi.s,  a  portable  four-wheeled  swivel-castor 
bench  was  built.  This  is  used  exclusively  in  the  machine 
shop  and  was  designed  so  that  everything  needed  in  the 
machine  shop  equipment  could  be  kept  in  one  convenient 
place.  This  bench  or  stand  consists  of  a  table  with  a 
3-in.  flareboard  all  around,  mounted  on  two  3-ft.  end 
boards,  which  are  2V2  ft.  wide.  The  space  between  the 
upper  and  lower  tables  is  partitioned  off  by  uprights. 
The  end  boards  are  used  to  mount  the  thread-cutting 


One  End  of  the  Light  Stockroom 

This  picture  shoivs  the  stockroom  from  the  opposite  end 
from  that  at  which  the  photograph  reproduced  directly 
opposite  on  the  next  page  was  taken.  It  is  separated 
from  the  garage  proper  by  a  firebrick  wall  and  is 
entered  through  a  metal  fireproof  door 
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gears,  while  the  upper  table  and  the  partitions  are  used 
for  the  base  plates,  chuck,  rests,  etc. 

In  order  to  keep  all  of  the  parts  used  on  one  repair 
job  together,  the  Horton  company  has  designed  a  repair 
bench  that  will  be  of  interest  to  fleet  owners.  Though 
the  bench  is  integral,  the  space  underneath  has  been 
divided  into  6-ft.  sections,  each  of  which  belongs  to  a 
mechanic.  This  space  is  set  aside  for  one  large  drawer, 
two  shelves,  one  on  each  side  of  the  drawer,  and  a  large 
open  space  beneath  these.  Each  shelf  is  equipped  with  a 
hinged  door,  swinging  downward.  These  doors  in  turn 
are  mounted  on  one  large  door  extending  the  width  and 
height  of  the  whole  section.  This  large  door  is  also 
equipped  with  a  hinged  door  leading  to  the  space  below 
the  drawer  and  shelves.  The  whole  section  may  be  ex 
posed  by  simply  lifting  out  one  of  the  hinge  pins  and 
swinging  the  whole  door  outward. 

Facing  Engine  Pistons 

The  big  feature  of  this  device  is  that  the  company  has 
overcome  the  usual  trouble  in  overhauling  work — the  loss 
of  parts.  When  left  in  different  places,  parts  are  mis- 
placed, causing  trouble  and  delay.  With  the  Horton 
method,  there  is  no  chance  of  this  occurring,  as  every- 
thing is  placed  in  one  particular  section  under  the  repair 
bench.  The  parts  are  also  protected  from  dust  and  in- 
jury. The  repair  bench  is  made  of  heavy  planking  for 
lasting  qualities  and  to  avoid  vibration  when  hammering 
and  doing  heavy  work. 

In  order  to  facilitate  quicker  facing  of  pistons  on  the 


A  Complete  Set  of  Parts  Ahvay.s  On  Hanil 

This  shows  one  side  of  the  Horton  stockroom  ivhere  parts 
and  supplies  are  kept  on  hand  for  the  three  garages. 
Each,  garage,  hoivever,  has  what  is  called  a  running 
stockroo>n  where  parts  and  supplies  needed  each  day 
are  kept  for  emergency  use 


No  Time  \\  asted  Pumping  Tires 

This   electrically-driven  pump   is  mounted   on  a  four- 
wheeled  stand  which  is  pushed  around  to  the  trucks. 
It  is  equipped  with  an  electric  socket  which  connects  to 
stvitches  conveniently  placed  around  the  garage 


lathe,  the  company  has  designed  a  device  which  obviates 
the  need  of  using  a  dead  center  to  hold  the  piston  in 
place.  This  device  consists  of  a  hollow  spindle  with  a 
flanged   and   tapering  center  which  fits   into   the  lathe. 

A  fiber  disk  fits  onto  the  flanged  center  and  is  held  tight 
by  means  of  a  bolt.  The  pistons  fit  snugly  on  these  fiber 
disks  without  the  need  of  a  dead  center,  and,  as  a  result, 
only  one  motion  is  needed  in  placing  the  piston  on  the 
lathe  instead  of  two. 

The  lubrication  of  the  engines  is  supervised  under  the 
same  rigid  rules  as  those  followed  out  in  greasing  the 
springs,  etc.  Each  driver  is  given  complete  charge  of 
oiling  his  own  engine.  Consequently,  there  is  no  valid 
excuse  for  burned-out  bearings,  etc.  As  an  added  precau- 
tion, each  truck  is  equipped  with  a  1-gallon  can  of  oil  for 
emergencies.  This  is  carried  in  the  tool  chest  on  the 
runningboard.  Before  this  system  was  installed,  the 
drivers  would  buy  any  needed  oil  at  other  garages,  mak- 
ing it  hard  to  keep  the  books  in  good  condition.  Then 
again,  occasional  dishonesty  in  the  matter  of  purchases 
would  crop  up.  Now,  there  is  no  chance  for  outside  pur- 
chases. As  each  operator  is  also  a  salesman,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  him  to  see  that  his  truck  is  kept  in  good 
condition  so  that  he  can  visit  his  routes  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  result,  he  is  always  alert  to  any  possible 
troubles  to  his  truck. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,  each  driver  is  expected  to  note  all  troubles  that 
may  have  occurred  to  his  particular  truck  during  the  day. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  daily  report  card  and 
a  blackboard.  The  latter  is  stationed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  garage  in  plain  view  of  the  foreman,  who  notes  in 
turn  what  work  has  to  be  done  so  as  to  arrange  for  the 
immediate  repair  of  the  truck.  The  report  card  is  also 
used  to  note  the  amount  of  gasoline  used,  as  well  as  the 
oil  and  grease  taken,  the  total  mileage,  and  all  stops  not 
included  in  the  regular  route. 

The  foreman  goes  carefully  over  the  drivers'  report 
cards  each  day  and  notes  the  oil  and  gasoline  taken  by 
each  truck.  These  are  compared  with  former  records, 
and  if  any  marked  changes  in  oil  or  gasoline  consumption 
occur,  the  matter  is  looked  into  at  once  to  determine  the 
reasons. 

(Continued  on  jxtge  34) 
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Principles    of   Loading   and   Unloading 
Gears  to  Save  Truck  Time 


Different  Forms  of  Mechanical 
Devices  to  Reduce  Labor  and 
Increase  the  Truck's   Income 


By  J.  Edward  Schipper 


WHEREVER  quantities  of  loose  materials,  or  ma- 
terials of  large  bulkiness,  have  to  be  loaded  into 
trucks,  the  problem  arises  of  how  this  can  be 
done  so  that  the  loading  time  and  the  expense  of  loading 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Every  time  an  analysis  is  made  of  truck  transporta- 
tion cost,  the  length  of  time  required  for  loading  is 
found  to  be  an  important  factor.  Therefore,  truck  manu- 
facturers, contractors  and  fleet  owners  are  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  cut  down  the  time  required  to  load  or  un- 
load the  vehicle  and  are  giving  every  encouragement  to 
the  design  and  invention  of  devices  which  make  this 
possible. 

Loose  material,  such  as  dirt,  gravel,  coal,  ashes,  etc.,  is 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Solids,  such  as  stone,  bales  of 
hay,  bales  of  cotton,  furniture,  crates,  etc.,  do  not  pre- 
sent as  hard  a  problem,  because  they  can  be  lifted  on  the 
loading  platform  and  generally  packed  very  easily  by  the 
driver  and  helper  into  the  desired  position.  Where  the 
articles  handled  are  of  miscellaneous  size  and  shape,  as  in 
m.oving  van  service,  manual  labor  has  to  be  depended  upon 
entirely,  and  for  this  reason  a  different  basis  of  charge 
is  generall.v  used  in  this  class  of  work.    For  handling  the 


Left  —  Wood  hy- 
dra niir      h  0  i  X  t  . 
Weight,    325    lb.; 
capacity,  3  tons 


Deloiv  —  All-steel 
d  u  m  p  i  n  g  body 
K^ith  driver-oper- 
ated tail  gate 
latch 


loose  materials  mentioned,  however,  a  variety  of  devices 
are  in  use,  and  many  of  these  are  of  exceptional  value. 

Dumping  is  the  most  common  method  of  unloading 
loose  material.  Dumping  bodies  were  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  horse-drawn  vehicles  before  the  motor 
truck  came  into  common  use.  These  early  dumping  bodies 
generally  were  manipulated  by  the  driver,  who  inserted  a 
crank  on  the  squared  end  of  the  shaft  and  cranked  the 
wagon  body  up  to  a  dumping  position.  A  train  of  gears 
gave  the  reduction  necessary  to  enable  one  man  to  readily 
lift  a  loaded  2-  or  3-ton  wagon.  That  type  of  body  was 
extensively  employed  for  retail  delivery  of  coal  and  is 
still  in  common  use. 

Hydraulic  Hoists  on  Motor  Trucks 

On  the  larger  motor  trucks  the  dump  body  is  gen- 
erally hoisted  hydraulically.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  truck,  mechanical  power  is  avail- 
able for  the  hoist,  and  generally  a  take-off  from  the  gear- 
box permits  of  the  engine  power  to  be  used  in  operating 
the  pump  for  a  hydraulic  hoist  or  in  running  any  other 
unloading  device  which  can  be  mounted  upon  the  truck 
itself. 

Hydraulic  hoists  are  made  in  either  vertical  or  slanting 
installations.  With  an  hydraulic  hoist  it  is  important 
that  the  load  be  properly  distributed  so  that  when  the 
outfit  is  installed  on  the  chassis,  the  chassis  is  not  called 
upon  to  take  care  of  any  undue  strain;  there  must  also 
be  no  undue  strain  on  the  hoist. 

With  a  recent  type  of  hydraulic  hoist  it  is  possible  to 
dump  a  capacity  load  in  about  15  seconds.  After  the  com- 
modity is  dumped  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  truck  at 
rest.  The  driver  can  start  on  his  return  trip  and  the  body 
will  of  itself  come  back  into  position.  This  may  appear 
on  the  surface  to  be  a  small  item,  but  when  figuring  cost 
on  a  job,  it  is  a  saving  of  time  such  as  this  that  makes 
the  job  profitable. 

As  compared  with  manual  unloading  or  hand-operated 
gear  trains  for  raising  the  dumping  body,  the  hydraulic 
hoist  is  .so  far  superior  that  it  requires  only  a  relatively 
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Forms  of  Hoists  and  Loaders  for 
Conserving  Truck  Time 


Winch-equipped  truck  for  telegraph  pole  installation 


Vertical  type  of  hydraulic  hoist  inatallution 


A  mechanical  truck  loader  lohich  does  qtdck  and  satisfactory  ii-ork  and  eliminates  hand  shoveling 
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Dump  body   raised  by  jioiver   take-off  on   transmission  system 


The  Gallon  outfit  for  unloadin;/  liopper  type  freight  cars  into  tnieks  by  irieans  of 
hoisting  device,  reservoir  and  chute 


short  time  to  pay  for  itself.  This  is 
realized  by  motor  truck  fleet  owners 
who  are  indorsing  the  installation  of 
the  hydraulic  hoist  in  combination 
with  dump  bodies. 

An  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  a  dumping  body  is  the  design  of  the 
tail  gate.  For  instance,  in  road  build- 
ing, by  the  use  of  a  restricted  type  of 
tail  gate,  sand  or  gravel  can  be  spread 
along  the  road  in  any  desired  thick- 
ness while  the  truck  is  in  motion.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  in 
money,  labor  and  time  saved  the  value 
of  this  method.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  commodity  is  to  be  dumped  all  in 
one  spot,  it  can  be  placed  just  where  it 
is  needed,  and  by  the  use  of  the  ver- 
tical hoist  the  body  can  be  quickly 
raised  to  the  proper  height.  The  an- 
gle to  which  the  body  must  be  raised 
has  been  worked  out  for  various  ma- 
terials. 

The  hydraulic  hoist  for  a  5-ton  truck 
weighs  approximately  500  lb.  in  the 
heavy-duty  type;  that  is,  a.  500-lb. 
hydraulic  hoist  will  have  a  capacity 
up  to  7  tons.  Such  a  hoist  requires  a 
space  of  about  15  in.  between  the  body 
and  the  seat,  if  installed  vertically, 
or  from  18  to  20  in.  if  slanting.  The 
lightest  type  of  hydraulic  hoist,  de- 
signed for  trucks  up  to  2-ton  capacity, 
but  capable  of  lifting  up  to  3  tons, 
weighs  approximately  325  lb.,  and  re- 
quires a  space  of  13 V^  in.  between  the 
body  and  seat.  On  this  type  the  body 
arms  are  outside  the  chassis  frame. 

A  Truck  Crane 

A  very  ingenious  loading  installa- 
tion, which  is  used  by  Massachusetts 
municipalities  for  sewer  cleaning,  em- 
ploys a  truck  crane  with  a  fixed  boom 
and  a  single  drum  for  raising  and  low- 
ering the  clam  bucket.  This  is  oper- 
ated by  a  direct  take-off  from  the 
transmission  gearset,  and  is  mounted 
on  an  extension  on  the  side  of  the 
truck  frame,  as  illustrated.  The  clam 
bucket  itself  is  opened  and  closed  by 
compressed  air,  the  air  compressor 
which  the  installation  comprises  being 
driven  from  the  transmission  shaft. 
This  arrangement  can  be  made  either 
automatic  so  that  the  clam  bucket 
opens  after  it  has  been  lowered,  and 
closes  when  the  hoist  starts,  or  it  can 
be  made  manually  operated  so  that  the 
opening  and  closing  can  be  timed  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  The  crane 
swings  the  loaded  bucket  over  the 
body  of  the  truck,  and  it  is  dumped 
by  the  compressed-air  system,  which 
opens  the  clam  bucket.  Formerly  the 
weighted  tails  were  simply  lowered 
and  the  cleaning  operation  performed 
by  manual  labor  entirely. 

In  all  loading  of  loose  materials, 
particularly  those  which  are  delivered 
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to  the  loading  point  by  freight 
car,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
gravity  loading  be  used.  Wher- 
ever it  is  feasible,  the  freight 
car  should  be  brought  up  to  an 
elevated  track  and  dumped  into 
overhead  bins,  from  which  the 
material  can  be  withdrawn 
through  some  form  of  chute  into 
the  truck. 

This  method  can  be  employe  1 
to  advantage  even  in  small-scali- 
operations,  because  it  not  onl,\ 
eliminates  manual  labor,  but 
after  the  material  has  been  once 
delivered  to  the  highest  point 
by  means  of  the  rolling  stock  if, 
retiuires  no  further  power  expen- 
diture in  handling  it,  except  that 
required  for  opening  and  closing 
the  chute  doors. 

The  use  of  winches  mounted  on 
trucks  for  heavy  work  is  prai 
tically  a  necessity.  For  instant  - 
in  telegraph  and  telephone  poK 
installations,  where  the  hea\ 
pole  has  to  be  hauled  into  posi- 
tion and  then  lifted  and  low- 
ered, the  use  of  a  winch  effects 
a  very  material  saving  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  pike-pole 
method.  Furthermore,  the  use 
of  winches  tends  to  obviate  phys- 
ical injury.  Statistics  show  that  truckmen  compelled  to 
lift  heavy  crates  or  other  unwieldy  bulks  are  more  sub- 
ject to  hernia  than  any  other  class  of  men.  For  this 
reason  alone  the  extensive  use  of  lifting  devices  should 
be  urged.  A  winch  mounted  on  the  truck  platform  will 
be  found  to  give  a  wider  range  of  utility  to  the  truck 
body,  particularly  for  contractors,  who  are  apt  to  handle 
practically  any  class  of  work.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
companies  have  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  several 
trucks  so  equipped. 
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Sewer    cleaning    installation    with    power    take-off    fro-m    fra».s»u'.s-xi'oH    and 
clam  bucket,  operated  by  compressed  air 


Feeding  from  concrete  viixer  directly  into  truck,  with  ground  dug  away  to 
give  sufficient  clearance  above  the  top  of  the  truck  body 


For  handling  such  materials  as  coal,  coke,  stone,  sand, 
fertilizer,  and  similar  loose  materials,  from  storage  or 
cars,  various  types  of  portable  loaders  external  to  the 
truck  itself  can  be  employed  to  advantage.  For  instance, 
the  continuous  chain  type,  with  closely  spaced  buckets, 
is  very  useful.  The  buckets  pick  up  the  load  as  the  loader 
is  pushed  into  the  material,  and  are  kept  full  by  manual 
.'■hoveling,  if  this  is  necessary.  The  buckets  then  deposit 
the  load  into  a  chute  or  hopper,  from  which  it  is  fed  into 
the  truck.  By  the  use  of  mechanical  loaders  of  this 
type  it  is  possible  to  cut  the  loading 
time  from  15  to  20  min.  down  to  2 
min.  These  figures  are  reported  by 
the  manufacturers  of  a  device  for  un- 
loading stone,  sand,  gravel,  or  other 
similar  material,  from  a  hopper-bot- 
tom car,  carrying  it  to  a  bin,  and 
loading  it  into  a  truck  or  wagon  with- 
out the  employment  of  any  shovelers. 
It  is  figured  that  the  cost  for  labor 
alone,  loading  stone  out  of  a  car  into 
a  wagon  or  truck,  comes  to  about  15 
cents  per  cubic  yard  when  the  work 
is  done  manually.  With  this  type  of 
loader  it  is  claimed  it  will  do  this 
same  work  for  21/.  cents  a  cubic  yard. 
Machines  of  this  kind  are  operated 
by  one  man,  and  as  many  as  ten  cars 
of  a  total  weight  of  500  tons  can  be 
moved  in  one  day.  The  chief  units  in 
the  construction  of  the  loader  are: 
frame,  hoisting  apparatus,  bin,  chute 
and  pit,  and  the  powerplant.  The  un- 
loader  is  first  located  at  a  siding,  and 
the  cars  are  so  moved  that  the  hop- 
pers or  slides  are  over  a  chute  placed 
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Trucks  Have  Advantages  of  Speed  and  Low  Cost 
in  Farm-to-Market  Milk  Haulage 


M  ilwaukee  Terr  itory  Now 
Offers  Opportunity  for 
Doing  Work  on  Big  Scale 
With  Large  Truck  Fleets 

Over  65  Per  Cent  of 
Milk  Now  Received 
Is  Hauled  by  Trucks 


THE  employment  of  motor  trucks  in 
the  haulage  of  milk  from  the  farms  . 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  into  that  city  has  proved  so 
successful  during  the  past  year  that 
there  is  to-day  an  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  a  company  to  operate  a 
large  fleet  of  trucks  exclusively  in  that 
work. 

The  use  of  trucks  in  milk  haulage  has 
many  irrefutable  advantages  as  com- 
pared with  shipping  the  lactic  fluid  by 
steam  lines  or  electric  trolleys.  Both 
the  farmer  and  the  city  distributer  have 
found  it  more  economical  to  ship  by 
truck  than  by  any  other  method  and  it 
is  because  of  this  dual  saving  at  each 
end  of  the  line  that  a  concern  to  haul 
milk  on  a  large  scale  has  more  than 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 

Of  course  the  prime  gainer  in  the 
matter  of  truck  delivery  of  milk  to  the 
city  is  the  dairy  farmer,  and  unless  a 
company  is  soon  formed  to  carry  the 
milk  they  will  gradually  acquire  trucks 
themselves.  Each  farmer  will  try  one 
or  more  trucks  if  that  many  is  necessary 
to  carry  his  milk,  or  %vill  pool  with  a 
neighboring  farmer,  if  their  output  is 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  private 
ownership  of  a  truck.  The  farmer  is  the 
prime  gainer  because  he  it  is  who  pays 
the  freight  charge,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  charge  is  money  in  his  pocket. 

The  cost  of  bringing  in  milk  on  trucks 
has  been  found  to  be  2  cents  a  can  less 
as  compared  to  the  cost  of  bringing  it 
to  the  city  on  trains  or  trolleys. 

Trucks  Saving  S17.812  Yearly 

What  a  saving  of  2  cents  a  can  means 
in  the  aggregate  becomes  apparent  when 
it  is  known  that  there  are  8  gallons  of 
milk  to  a  can,  and  that  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  30.000  gallons  of  milk  that 
come  into  Milwaukee  every  day  come 
in  on  motor  trucks.  And  every  day  in 
this   case   means   Sundays   and   holidays. 

In  other  words,  fi.5  per  cent  of  .30,000 
gallons  means  that  19,.500  gallons  of 
milk   are   daily   hauled    into   the   city   by 
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Map    of   the    Milwaukee   territory,   showing   the    area    inclosed    within    the  dotted    line 

from  which   mill^  is   hauled   into  the  city  by   means  of  motor  trucks.     The  heavy   lines 

indicate  the   principal   highways  which  the  trucks  traverse.     The   principal  towns  from 

which   milk    is  collected   are   also  shown 


trucks  and  19,.500  gallons  is  equivalent 
to  approximately  2440  cans  of  8  gallons 
each.  A  saving  of  2  cents  a  can  when 
shipped  by  truck  therefore  means  a 
total  saving  of  $48.80  a  day  or  $17,812 
a  year. 

Time   Saved   for    the    F"armer 

The  saving  in  time  and  labor  to  the 
farmer  is  even  more  striking.  Where  the 
farmer  had  to  hitch  his  horse  and  take 
the  time  to  drive  slowly  and  laboriously 
to  the  nearest  train  sheds  to  a  train 
which  sometimes  came  late,  and  which 
he  sometimes  missed,  he  might  not  have 
stopped  to  figure  the  cost  of  the  upkeep 
of  the  horse,  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
wagon  and  other  expenses,  but  the  matter 
of  time  was  very  real  to  him.  In  that 
the  truck  becomes  a  boon. 

There  is  no  need  of  hauling  the  milk 
anywhere,  when  the  farmer  is  on  a  truck 
delivery  line.  The  truck  passes  his  farm, 
and  his  labor  after  the  milk  is  once  in 
the  cans  is  to  help  put  the  cans  on  the 
truck.  Where  the  truck  does  not  exactly 
pass  by  the  farm,  all  the  farmer  has  to  do 
is  to  haul  the  milk  to  the  road  where  the 
truck  runs.  Although  this  it  not  so  con- 
venient as  in  the  former  case,  it  is  still 
frequently  many  miles  less  than  the  trip 


to  the  railroad  station,  and  carries  with 
it  the  invaluable  advantage  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  he  will  miss  the 
truck.  The  truck  will  wait  if  the  farmer 
nas  not  yet  arrived.  And  places  where 
neither  trains  nor  trolleys  reached  are 
now  valuable  dairy  farms. 

And  of  course  the  milk  distributer  in 
the  city  benefits  by  the  truck  idea.  With 
him  it  is  an  absolutely  cash  benefit,  and 
one  which  may  lead  him  to  go  deeply 
into  the  related  business  of  hauling  the 
milk  from  the  farms  into  his  bottling 
plant  in  the  city.  Before  he  had  to  send 
liis  trucks  or  wagons  to  the  depot  to  take 
the  milk  from  the  trains  to  his  plant,  and 
he  estimates  that  by  the  direct  truck 
service  he  saves  5  cents  a  can. 

Railroad  and  trolley  officials  advance 
the  argument  that  trucks  cannot  bring 
the  milk  into  the  city  in  nearly  the  same 
time  that  their  lines  can.  But  farmers 
reply  that  the  officials  do  not  count  in 
the  time  it  takes  to  haul  the  milk  to 
their  stations,  and  then  rehaul  it  to  the 
distributers.  The  farmers  contend  that 
when  that  is  considered,  an  actual  saving 
in  delivery  time  which  they  estimate  at 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  delivery  time  by 
train  or  car  is  efl'ected.  The  farmers 
further    show    their   faith    in    their   con- 
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tention  by  increasing  their  use  of  the 
truck  delivery.  The  trucks  in  use  are 
of  all  makes  and  all  sizes,  though  the 
3%-ton  variety  seems  to  be  becoming 
the   most   desired. 

New  Territory  Tapped 

What  hauling  milk  on  trucks  has  done 
in  particular  is  to  tap  new  sources  of 
milk  supply.  Farms  that  are  situated 
far  from  railroad  stations,  and  that  hith- 
erto had  been  regarded  as  poor  locations 
for  dairying,  because  of  the  daily  neces- 
sity of  making  the  trip  to  the  station, 
have  suddenly  taken  on  new  value  be- 
cause the  trucks  often  pass  the  farm,  or 
at  worst  travel  a  road  that  is  only  half 
as  far  from  the  farm  as  are  the  rail- 
road tracks.  The  truck  is  thus  en- 
couraging dairy  farming  in  sections 
where  it  was  not  expected  before  the 
advent  of  the  truck  in  the  milk  business. 
And  the  effect  on  the  price  of  the  milk 
to  the  city  consumer  is  commensurate. 

While  the  amount  of  milk  shipped  by 
truck  to  Milwaukee  the  past  year  was 
approximately  500,000  gallons  more  than 
the  previous  year,  milk  dealers  estimate 
that  within  5  years,  85  per  cent  of  the 
city's  daily  supply  of  milk  will  be  shipped 
on  trucks. 

Although  about  fifty  trucks  are  en- 
gaged in  gathering  the  milk  from  the 
farms  and  bringing  it  to  the  city,  the 
trucks  are  all  privately  owned.  One  Mil- 
waukee milk  concern  does  operate  five 
trucks  of  its  own,  but  has  twenty-six 
trucks  delivering  milk'  to  its  three 
branches  in  three  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  remainder  of  the  trucks  are 
owned  either  by  the  farmers  who  have 
the  milk  to  haul,  or  by  one  farmer  who 
carries  his  own  milk  and  then  gathers 
as  much  additional  milk  as  he  can  carry 
while  on  the  way  in,  or  by  persons  who 
are  beginning  to  make  a  business  of 
hauling  milk  for  the  farmers  into  the 
city. 

Milk  Hauled  25  Miles 

Milk     is     brought     to     Milwaukee 


HH 


A   line  of  trucks  arriving   at   one   of   tne     ■  .   'h  S-gallon 

cars  of   milk   picked   up  from   farms   withir    a   :_d:j:.    _•    ^-  .^       '    --i   _f   the  trucks 

used   in  the  work  are   provided   with   cabs   for  the  protection   of  the   drivers  in   winter 
weather,   for  the   trucks   run   every   day   of  the   year,   Sundays   and    holidays   included 


triicks  from  a  radius  of  25  miles. 
From  as  far  as  Menomonee  Falls,  which 
is  somewhat  more  than  25  miles  away, 
trucks  loaded  with  milk  cans  arrive  dai'.y 
at  the  bottling  plants  in  Milwaukee.  The 
trucks  come  in  over  every  road  leading 
into  the  city.  From  the  south,  the 
trucks  travel  over  the  Chicago  road;  the 
Janesville  plank  road;  the  Kilbourn  road; 
Loomis  road  and  Howell  road,  tapping 
the  extreme  southern  and  southwestern 
part  of  the  25-mile  radius.  From  the 
west,  they  run  over  the  Blue  Mound 
road,  the  Watertown  road  and  the  Lis- 
bon road,  while  from  the  north,  the 
Granville,  Silver  Spring,  Cedarburg, 
North  Fond  du  Lac,  Green  Bay  and  Port 
Washington  roads,  see  their  burden  of 
trucks  carrying  milk  daily. 

These   roads   are   all   first   class   high- 
i\r;  and  this  makes  it  possible  for  the 


I 


A   Packard  S^'a-tonner  taking  on  a   load  of  empty  milk  cans  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
various  farms  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  Milwaukee  from  which  milk  is  picked  up 


trucks  to  return  on  the  same  day  they 
deliver  their  milk,  even  to  the  farther- 
most points,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
where  the  reloading  of  the  trucks  takes 
too  much  time. 

Trucks    Return    Loaded 

For  the  trucks  do  return  loaded.  Of 
course  many  of  them  carry  the  empty 
cans  back.  But  many  others  carry  on  an 
ordinary  delivery  service  back.  It  is  a 
service  of  which  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants are  taking  increasing  advantage. 
Merchants  in  Milwaukee  knowing  the 
roads  on  which  their  farm  customers  live, 
quickly  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
trucks  that  take  those  roads,  and  the 
delivery  arrangements  follow. 

Milwaukee  county  and  the  adjoining 
counties  realizing  how  important  these 
roads  are  for  the  welfare  of  their  com- 
munities, have  made  it  a  point  to  keep 
these  roads  in  good  condition  all  the  year 
round.  The  roads  are  oiled  in  summer, 
and  kept  free  of  snow  in  winter.  The 
county  operates  plows  through  the  snows 
where  the  drift  is  of  such  size  as  is 
likely  to  impede  motor  traffic,  and  it 
would  require  a  good  sized  drift  to  keep 
the  trucks  off  the  roads.  Where  the 
county  does  not  operate  its  own  snow 
plow,  it  is  usually  arranged  so  that  one 
truck  is  selected,  and  a  snow  plow  at- 
tached to  it,  and  this  run  through  the 
road  cutting  the  way  for  the  other  trucks 
to  follow.  One  farmer  on  the  Janesville 
plank  road  has  such  a  snow  plow  which 
he  built  himself. 

CANADLAN   TRUCK  CO.MPANY 

VICTORLA.,  B.  C,  July  9— A  2-ton 
Giant  truck  operates  on  regular  daily 
schedule  between  Victoria,  B.  C,  and 
Sidney,  B.  C,  carrying  freight  between 
the  two  points.  The  route  was  in- 
augurated by  Roy  Brethour  and  H.  H. 
Shade. 
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New  Convertible  Dump  Body  for  3-  and  5-Tonners 


Special  Dump  Body  Useful 
for  Hauling  Various  Kinds 
of  Construction    Materials 


Tailgate  Opened  and 
Closed  Automatically 


The  Metropolitan  convert- 
ible combination  truck 
body  used  for  dumping 
work,  showing  automatic 
tailgate 


T^LEET  owners  whose  trucks  are  not 
•L  operated  with  full  capacity  loads  on 
account  of  the  diversity  of  the  loads  car- 
ried in  bodies  of  fixed  cubical  capacity 
will  be  interested  in  a  convertible  combi- 
nation dump  body  which  is  being  built  by 
the  Metropolitan  Body  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Contractors,  manufacturers  of 
paper  products,  wooden  boxes  and  other 
bulky  goods  will  find  that  such  condi- 
tions can  be  improved  by  the  use  of  a 
combination  dump  body  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Metropolitan  company. 
That  type  of  body  is  built  in  two  sizes: 
One  is  for  5-ton  truck  and  retails  at 
$495;  the  other  is  for  trucks  of  from  2- 
to  3-ton  capacity  and  retails  at  $400. 
These  prices  do  not  include  extension 
sides  or  racks.  The  6-in.  extension  sides 
retail  at  $17  in  each  case,  while  the  12-in. 
size  costs  $26.  The  2'^-ft.  extension 
racks  cost  $45  extra.  The  hydraulic 
hoist  or  any  other  type  is  supplied  at 
extra  cost. 

In  designing  and  building  this  special 
type  of  body,  the  Metropolitan  company 
has  taken  into  consideration  the  severe 
usage  customary  in  contractors'  work, 
as  well  as  the  various  uses  that  certain 


fleet  owners  may  make  of  their  trucks. 
The  body  throughout  is  ironed  so  as  to 
carry  not  only  its  rated  capacity,  but  to 
stand  up  under  extraordinary  strains 
and  rough  handling. 

The  Convertible  Features 

The  combination  feature  is  worked  out 
so  that  one  body  can  be  used  for  hauling 
all  the  different  kinds  of  construction 
materials.  If  bulky  material  is  carried, 
the  body  can  be  equipped  with  additional 
6-  or  12-in.  flareboards  and  can  also  be 
equipped  with  a  4-ft.  rack  making  a  gen- 
eral trucking  outfit.  Should  the  truck 
owner  desire  to  carry  such  material  as 
boards  or  logs,  the  sides  can  be  removed 
and  the  tailgate  lowered  so  as  to  form 
a  platform,  as  illustrated.  When  used 
for  dumping,  the  body  is  raised  at  the 
front  end  by  means  of  an  hydraulic 
hoist  or  any  other  type  of  hoist.  The 
rear  end  of  the  body  is  equipped  with 
an  automatic,  double-acting  tailgate.  It 
is  automatically  released  when  the  body 
is  raised.  Lowering  the  body  automati- 
cally locks  the  tailgate  again  without 
any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 


The  tailgate  may  be  hinged  at  its  up- 
per end  to  two  upright  arms  projecting 
above  the  floor,  as  well  as  to  the  floor. 
When  the  body  is  used  for  dumping,  the 
tailgate  swings  on  the  two  upper  hinges. 
It  is  swung  open  by  means  of  a  release 
arm,  located  at  the  center  of  the  rear 
frame  member  and  connecting  the  rear 
end  of  the  body  with  a  cross  arm  which 
turns  two  angular  pieces  at  both  ends. 
These  two  pieces  release  or  lock  the  tail- 
gate. 

Special  Automatic  Tailgate 

When  the  truck  body  is  being  raised, 
they  are  lifted  up  off  the  retaining  bolts 
in  the  tailgate,  thus  releasing  it.  When 
the  body  is  being  lowered,  the  gate  falls 
into  place  by  gravity  and  the  angular 
pieces  are  turned  back  so  as  to  again  fit 
over  the  retaining  bolts,  thus  locking  the 
gate.  The  release  arm  is  adjustable  by 
means  of  a  turn  screw  and  may  be  fixed 
to  open  the  gate  at  any  determined  an- 
gle of  the  body.  By  placing  the  two 
hinge  bolts  in  the  lower  hinges,  thus  se- 
curing and  pivoting  the  gate  at  its  lower 
end,  the  body  may  be  used  for  loading 


The    Metropolitan    combination    body    used    as    a    platform    type    for 

carrying    lumber,    etc.      The    sides    are    removed    and    the    tailgate 

lowered   so   as  to   form    part   of   the   platform 


The   carrying   space   of   the    Metropolitan   convertible  com- 
bination truck  body  can   be   Increased   by  adding  6-   or  12 
Inch  flareboards,  which  are  sold  as  extras 
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packages,  etc.  The  gate,  when  lowered 
this  way,  may  also  be  used  as  an  exten- 
sion for  carrying  long  pieces  of  lumber. 

The  Metropolitan  dump  bodies  are 
built  of  hardwood  throughout.  The 
floor,  sides,  front  end  and  tailgate  are 
lined  with  14-gage  sheet  steel.  The  iron- 
ing is  all  hand-forged  and  the  whole  con- 
struction is  designed  to  stand  up  under 
the  most  severe  usage.  The  cross  mem- 
bers underneath  the  body  are  of  oak, 
2%  X  ()  in.  The  sub  sills  are  of  4-in.  steel 
I-beam. 

The  inside  dimensions  of  the  5-ton 
body  are  10  ft.  6  in.  long  and  (i  ft.  6  in. 
wide.  The  sides  and  tailgate  are  18  in 
high.  The  front  is  30  in.  high.  The 
capacity  is  4  cu.  yd. 

The  size  of  the  2-  to  .3-ton  body  is  as 
follows:  10  ft.  long;  5  ft.  6  in.  wide; 
sides  and  tailgate  15  in.  high;  front  21 
in.  high.     The  capacity  is  2%  cu.  yd. 


A  New  Book  for  Fleet  Owners 

FLEET  owners  maintaining  their  own 
trucks  will  be  interested  in  a  new 
book,  entitled  "The  Auto  Electrician's 
Guide,"  which  is  being  put  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School, 
Detroit.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to 
the  garage  man  as  it  quickly  answers 
many  of  the  everyday  questions  concern- 
ing motor  truck  electrical  troubles.  The 
book  sells  for  $7.50. 

It  contains  more  than  850  wiring  dia- 
grams covering  every  system  of  wiring 
in  use.  There  are  286  internal  wiring 
circuits  which  give  complete  information 
on  wiring  of  generators,  controllers, 
coils,  starters,  switches  and  other  elec- 
trical parts. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  guide  is  that  these  diagrams  cover 
all  the  wiring  systems  from  1912  to  1919, 
some  of  them  dating  back  to  1906.  The 
book  is  made  up  in  loose  leaf  form,  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  insert  additional  diagrams 
as  issued.  All  diagrams  are  printed  in 
black  on  plain  white  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  wiring  diagrams  for 
gasoline  trucks,  "The  Auto  Electrician's 
Guide"  shows  wiring  diagrams  for 
various   electrics. 
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Side   and   rear   view   of   automatic   tailgate   arrangement   of    IVIetropolltan    body 

New  Low  Trucking  Rates  from  New 
York  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  10— S.  Sipser, 
a  large  motor  i;ruck  haulage  contractor 
in  this  city  who  owns  and  operates  a  fleet 
of  ten  trucks  and  controls  over  100  more 
trucks  has  just  brought  out  a  new 
schedule  of  motor  truck  rates  between 
New  York  City  and  such  centers  toward 
the  south  and  southeast  as  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.  and 
Washington  D.  C,  and  northeast  to  Stam- 
ford, Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  to  Springfield  and  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The  schedule  of  rates  per  100  lb.  to 
the  various  cities  mentioned  above  are 
given  in  the  following  table  according 
to  whether  a  full  or  a  partial  truck  load 
is  carried. 

For  instance,  in  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  the  rate  for  carry- 
ing loads  of  1  ton  is  85  cents  per  100  lb. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  for  carrying 
loads  of  from  2  to  4  tons  is  80  cents.  A 
full  load  of  5  tons  costs  70  cents  per 
100  lb.  The  charge  for  carrying  1-ton 
loads  from  New  York  City  to  Boston  is 
.?2.50  per  100  lb.  A  2-  to  4-ton  load  costs 
$2.25  and  a  full  5-ton  load,  $2  per  100  lb. 


SCHEDULE 
NEW 


Place 
Philadelpliia 


OF   RATES   FROM 
YORK  CITY 

Rate  per  100  Pounds 

.Full  load  of  5  tons. $0.70 
2   to    4    tons 80 

1  ton    only 85 

.Full  load  of  5  tons.     .60 

2  to   4    tons Ci) 

1    ton   only 70 


Baltimore 


Washington.  D.  C 
Stamford,  Conn. .. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
.\ew  Haven,  Conn, 

Hartford,    Conn 

Springfield,    Mass.. 


.Full  load  of  5  tons.   1.75 
2   to   4    tons 2.00 

1  ton   only 2.25 

Full  load  of  5  tons.   2.25 

2  to   4    tons 2.40 

1    ton   only 2.60 


P'Oston,    Mass. 


Full  load  of  5  tons.     .37V4 
2   to   4    tons 40 

1  ton    only 45 

Full  load  of  5  tons.     .40 

2  to   4   tons 47^4 

1  ton   only 5214 

Full  load  of  5  tons.      .65 

2  to   4    tons 70 

1  ton   only 75 

.I'^ull  load  of  5  tons.     .80 

2  to   4    tons 90 

1  ton  only 1.00 

.Full  load  of  5  tons.   1.00 

2  to  4    tons 1.15 

1  ton   only 1.25 

.Full  load  of  5  tons.   2.0C 

2  to   4   tons 2.25 

1    ton    only 2.50 


The    Metropolitan    body    equipped    with    a   4-foot    rack,    converting    it    into 
trucking  outfit  suitable  for  the  great  majority  of  work 


The  trucks  owned  by  Mr.  Sipser  con- 
sist of  Masters,  Sanfords  and  Packards. 
These  are  used  to  do  contract  work  of  all 
kinds  within  the  city,  such  as  unloading 
cars  and  delivering  miscellaneous  freight 
and  merchandise  of  all  kinds.  The  other 
trucks  controlled  by  Mr.  Sipser  are  owned 
by  drivers  and  other  concerns  for  which 
he  supplies  the  work. 

Rural  Express  Service  Planned 

Mr.  Sipser  is  also  co-operating  with 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Mark- 
ets to  organize  a  rural  express  line  in 
Suffolk  county.  Long  Island.  As  now 
proposed  the  line  will  serve  such  points 
as  Huntington,  St.  James,  Comack, 
Northport,  Smithtown,  Riverhead  and 
others.  Fuller  information  on  this  line 
will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 
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th   four. speed   gearset 


New  2rTon  Koehler  Is  Worm-Driven— 
Has  Radical  Changes  in  Design 

—•• ■ ous  model.    Timken  worm  drive  has  sup- 

KOEHLER  SPECIFICATIONS  planted    internal-gear    drive;    a    pressed 

Capacity    tons     214  steel  frame   is  used   instead   of  a   rolled 

Price    :.'.....'...'. ^2.965  channel;    the    tire    sizes    have    been    en- 

^?e*s*"'front '" .■■;.•  .■.•.■.•.•.■.■.■.■36"4  larged;   Wayne   wheels  are  used   instead 

Tires.'  rear  ..".!'.'..'. ! 36x7  of    the    company's    own    make;    a    gear 

Irrolic'"!!! !:i'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.V.'.'.i>%  pump  has  taken  the  place  of  a  thermo- 

N."^  .v.  C.  C.'hp.V. .......... ..•■.••' 25.60  syphon  system;  the  radiator  is  of  the  cel- 

Speed,  r.p.riL    '." '...'.'^^Ai  lular  type  instead  of  vertical  tinned  tube; 

Gear  raUo'^in  high  gear'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. •»  25  to  t  a    centrifugal    governor    is    used    instead 

Final  drive  Worm  ^^   ^    suction   type;    a   Zenith    carbureter 

™,H has  taken  the  place  of  a  Stromberg;  and 

Spicer  universal  joints  are  used  instead 
A  NEW  2'^-ton  worm-driven  truck,  of  K-B.  Other  changes  include  a  four- 
Aknown  as  Model  M,  is  being  manu-  speed  gearset  mstead  of  a  three-speea 
factured  bv  the  H.  J.  Koehler  Motors  located  amidships  instead  of  being  a 
Corp  Newark,  N.  J.  The  new  model  ""it  with  the  engine  and  a  Lavine  steer- 
is  radically  different  in  design  from  its  ing  gear  instead  of  the  one  formerly 
predecessors.  A  larger  engine  has  bee.  made  by  the  Koehler  company  itself. 
installed  and  a  number  of  other  im-  The  four-cylinder  L-head  engine  is  ot 
portant  changes  have  been  made  to  Koehler-Hercules  design,  featured  with 
make  this  model  more  sturdy  and  serv-  a  five-bearing  crankshaft.  The  cylinders 
iceable  The  new  model  replaces  the  are  cast  in  block  with  the  tungsten 
Model  L  of  the  Koehler  line,  which  now  steel  valves  at  the  right.  Suspension  is 
includes  Models  X,  U4-tonner;  KT,  3-  three-point,  mounted  above  supports,  with 
ton  road-tractor;  and  MT,  5-ton  road-  forward  support  trunnioned  above  the 
tractor  cross  member.  The  cylinder  head  is  de- 
Like  its  predecessors,  the  new  21/2-  tachable.  The  oil  reservoir,  hand  plates 
tonner  is  an  assembled  product.  It  on  side,  timing  gear  cover,  oil  pump 
differs,  however,  radically  from  the  previ-  cover,   are   all   accessible   and   easily   re- 


moved. The  valve  tappets  are  held,  in 
pairs,  by  quick-detachable  crow-foot 
clamps.  The  piston  pin  bearings  are 
Non-Gran  and  the  piston  rings  are 
American  Hammered.  Lubrication  of  the 
engine  is  by  means  of  a  pressure  oiling 
system  is  which  the  oil  is  forced  by  a 
gear  pump  through  the  hollow  crank- 
shaft to  the  main  bearings,  the  connect- 
ing rod  bearings  and  through  the  oil 
leads  to  the  piston  pin  bearings.  Sepa- 
rate leads  furnish  oil  under  pressur..^ 
to  the  camshaft  bearings,  also  a  con- 
stant bath  of  oil  for  the  timing  gears, 
pistons,  cylinder  walls,  etc. 

The  drive  is  through  from  the  engine 
through  fabric  disk  joints  forward  of 
the  gearset  to  oil-tight  metal  joints  and 
a  two-piece  driveshaft,  supported  mid- 
way by  an  S.K.F.  annular  ball  bearing, 
to  the  worm-driven  axle.  From  there 
the  drive  is  taken  through  the  springs 
to  the  wheels.  The  gearset  is  suspended 
at  three  points.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
power  takeoff  at  the  gearset  for  a  body 
hoist,  etc.,  and  for  driving  a  speedometer 
from  the  gearset  shaft.  The  two  heavy, 
flexible  connections  between  the  clutch 
and  gearset  are  designed  to  take  a  twist, 
either  way,  of  five  degrees  from  normal. 
The  propeller  shaft  is  of  steel,  drawn 
tubular  type,  equipped  with  three  uni- 
versal joints.  The  clutch  is  of  the 
Brown-Lipe,  ten  plate,  dry-disk  type, 
fully  enclosed.  The  clutch  facing  Is 
wire  woven  asbestos. 


.^KaJI 


Engine    used    In    new    Koehler   2'/2-tonner 


Front  view  showing  new  radiator  cap   of   new   Koehler 
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Driving  torque  and  propulsion  are 
through  the  half-elliptic  springs.  The 
spring  suspension  is  sturdy.  All  of  the 
leave.s  are  of  chrome  vanadium  steel 
heat-treated  and  ground.  Both  the  front 
and  rear  springs  are  practically  flat  and 
measure,  front,  40  in.  long,  2%  in.  wide, 
ten  leaves;  rear,  56  in.  long,  3  in.  wide, 
twelve  leaves.  All  of  the  springs  arc 
fitted  with  reamed  bushings.  The  sprini; 
eye  pins  and  spring  shackle  pins  aro 
secured  with  pinch-bolts  so  that  neither 
shackles  nor  brackets  have  to  be  re- 
placed through  wear.  The  pressure 
blocks  are  of  the  arched  type,  and  the 
spring  clips  are  of  3%  per  cent  nickel 
steel,  heat-treated. 

The  engine  is  cooled  by  water,  which 
is  circulated  by  a  gear  pump  through  an 
armored  cellular  radiator,  of  the  built- 
up  type  with  heavy  copper  core  and  a 
cast  iron  case.  The  radiator  filler  cap 
has  a  cork-gasketed  cap  which  is  pivoted 
at  its  center  on  a  hinged  arc.  Tension 
is  provided  by  a  hinged  member  carry- 
ing a   coil  spring. 

The  service  and  emergency  brakes  are 
of  the  Duplex  internal-expanding  type, 
operating  in  18-in.  flanged  drums  and 
lined  with  Thermoid.  The  brake  and 
clutch  pedal  pads  are  drop-forged,  5% 
in.  wide. 

The  wheels  are  wood  with  square 
spokes.  The  felloes  of  both  front  and 
rear  wheels  are  formed  from  two  sec- 
tions with  metal  connectors,  into  which 
the  wedge-shaped  ends  of  the  felloes  ary 
forced  under  high  pressure.  The  tires 
are  of  the  solid  pressed-on  type,  and 
single  all-around. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  irreversible, 
split  nut,  equalized-thrust  type.  The  ball 
arm  is  straight.  The  housing  is  grease 
tight  and  easily  filled.  Steering  is  on  the 
left  and  brake  and  gearshift  control 
in  the  center. 

Fuel  is  fed  by  gravity  from  a  20-gai. 
tank  under  the  seat.  The  tank  is  of 
sheet  steel,  welded  at  all  joints.  It  is 
securely  supported  in  cradles  carried  or. 
the  main  frame  cross  members.  These 
cradles  absorb  shocks.  The  gasoline 
tank  outlet  valve  handle  is  carried  out- 
side of  the  seat  box  just  above  the  frame. 
A  dial  indicates  the  on  and  off  position.-; 
of  the  lever.  Control  of  the  fuel  supply 
is  by  a  ratchet-type  of  lever  on  the 
steering  wheel  and  by  an  accelerator. 

The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel,  14-in. 
thick  and  heat  treated.  It  is  6  1/0  in. 
deep  with  flanges  varying  from  2  in.  at 
points  of  least  stress  to  3%  in.  at  points 
of  greatest  stress.  The  forward  half 
of  the  frame  is  rigid,  protecting  the 
engine  from  stresses  under  the  frame 
weave,  while  the  rear  half  is  flexible. 

Absence  of  the  conventional  grease 
cup  is  noticeable.  Wick-feed  is  used 
for  the  most  part.  Large  specially  de- 
signed oil  reservoirs  furnish  lubricant 
for  such  parts  as  the  spring  eye  pins, 
clutch  and  brake  pedal  rocker  shaft, 
etc.,  while  tubular  members  are  also 
utilized  wherever  practical.  The  wick- 
feed  oiling  system  is  designed  so  that 
it  cannot  feed  a  surplus  of  oil,  as  it 
operates  only  when  the  working  parts  are 
in  motion. 


Conestoga    1ton 


New  Conestoga  1-  and  2-Ton  Models  Are 
Both  Similar  in  Design 


CONESTOGA     SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,    tons 1  2 

Price    f  1.850  $2..^.50 

Wheelbase,    in US  13fi 

Tires,    front 34  x  SVa  3G  .\  4 

Tires,  rear 34x5  36x4 

Bore,    in 31,4  3-U 

Stroke,    in 5  5 

N.  A.  C.  C.  lip 19.6  22.5 

Speed,  r.p.m 1350  1350 

Speed,    m.p.li 16.5  14 

Gear  ratio  in  higli  gear..  T^Ji  to  1  9%  to  1 

Final   drive Worm  Worm 


TWO  new  worm-driven  models,  1-  and 
2-tonners,  are  being  produced  by  the 
Conestoga  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  With  the  exception  of  the  en- 
gine, frame,  wheel  and  gear  ratio  sizes, 
and  front  axle  makes,  the  two  models  are 
similar.  Both  are  assembled  of  well-known 
parts,  including  a  Continental  engine, 
Bimel  wheels,  English  &  Mersick  radia- 
tor, Bosch  magneto,  Zenith  carbureter, 
Fuller  &  Sons  clutch  and  gearset,  Co- 
lumbia and  Salisbury  front  axles,  Wis- 
consin rear  axle,  Rowland  springs,  Ross 
gear,  and  Sterling  universal  joints. 

Both  L-head  four-cylinder  engines  are 
units  with  the  gearsets.  The  cylinders 
are  cast  in  block  and  the  valves  are 
placed  at  the  right.  The  engines  are 
water-cooled,  the  circulation  being  taken 
care  of  by  thermo-syphon  system  and  a 
vertical  finned  tube  radiator  with  a  de- 
mountable cast  iron  case.  Fuel  is  fed  to 
the  carbureter  by  gravity  from  a  16%- 
gallon  tank  under  the  seat.  The  engines 
are  oiled  by  splash-pressure,  in  which  fhe 
oil  is  fed  through  a  pump  to  pipes 
through  to  the  gears  and  the  main  bear- 
ings. It  then  drains  back  to  the  pan.  .\ 
single  high  tension  magneto  is  used  for 
ignition.     Spark  control  is  by  hand. 

The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple  dry-di.sk 
type,  and  requires  no  adjustment,  this 
being  automatically  taken  care  of.  The 
three-speed,  selective  gearset  is  of  the 
heavy  duty  type.  All  of  the  gears  are 
3%  per  cent  nickel  steel  and  heat 
treated.  The  shafts  are  of  chrome  nickel 
steel,  carried  on  large  size  ball  bearings. 

The  drive  is  taken  from  the  engine 
through  the  gearset  and  clutch  to  the  one- 
piece  tubular  driveshaft  and  from  there 


through  the  worm-driven  axle  to  the 
springs  and  wheels.  Strom  ball  bearings 
are  used  in  the  rear  axle  throughout, 
and  the  main  housing  is  a  one-piece  cast- 
ing. The  front  axle  is  a  heavy  drop 
forge  I-beam  section  with  Bower  roller 
bearings  in  the  hubs.  Driving  torque 
and  propulsion  are  taken  through  the 
half-elliptic  springs. 

The  service  and  emergency  brakes  are 
both  internal  expanding.  They  are  2% 
inches  wide.  The  frame  is  of  6-inch 
rolled  channel  steel,  rigidly  reinforced 
with  five  cross  members,  large  gusset 
plates  and  angle  sections.  All  of  the 
parts  and  castings  are  hot  riveted  in 
place.  The  Conestoga  company  makes  its 
own  frames. 

The  wheels  are  wood  of  artillery 
type,  with  square  spokes  and  mounted 
with  single  solids  on  the  1-tonner  and 
with  singles  on  the  front  and  dual  solids 
on  the  rear  on  the  2-tonner. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  heavy  truck 
type,  with  double  controls  and  an  18-inch 
steering  wheel.  Steering  is  on  the  left 
and  gearshift  and  brake  levers  in  the 
center. 

Equipment  includes  a  box  seat,  dash 
and  rear  oil  lamps,  mechanical  horn,  oil 
can,  necessary  wrenches,  front  fenders 
and  short  running  boards. 


New    Conestoga    1-ton 
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New  Russel  Axle  Designed  for  5-Ton  Capacities 

Guthard  Wrench— Million  Oil  Filter— O'Brien  Engine  Block  Support- 
New  Boyce  Moto-Meter— King  Hand  Hoist  — Continental  Axle  Stand 


THE  Russel  Motor  Axle  Co.  of  Detroit 
is  now  marketing  a  new  internal- 
gear-drive  axle  for  heavy  duty  trucks  of 
5-ton  capacity.  The  axle  follows  along 
the  lines  of  previous  Russel  axles  except 
that  it  is  altered  where  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  heavy  duty 
■work.  The  load-carrying  member  is  a 
one-piece,  heat  treated,  alloy-steel  bar 
with  integral  spindles.  The  bar  sec- 
tion varies  to  prevent  localization  of 
stresses  and  fatigue  of  steel. 

The  jackshaft  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
load-carrying  member,  the  reason  as- 
signed for  this  practice  being  that  the 
wheel  bearing  loads  and  stresses  are  neu- 
tralized and  consequently  very  much  les- 
sened. One  of  the  claims  for  the  new 
axle  is  that  the  means  provided  for  sup- 
porting the  jackshaft  housing  on  an  ex- 
tension to  the  spring  seat  inside  the 
springs  obviates  many  difficulties  that 
are  met  with  in  the  usual  internal-gear- 
axle  construction.  It  is  general  prac- 
tice to  take  the  support  and  torque  on  the 


brake  spider  flange.  With  the  support 
used  on  the  new  Russel  axle  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  the  jackshaft  housing  in  a 
one-piece  casting,  thus  considerably  light- 
ening the  weight. 

The  differential  and  driving  gear  and 
also  the  driving  pinion  are  supported  as 
a  unit  in  the  differential  carrier  in  the 
new  Russel  axle.  This  permits  ready 
removal  from  the  jackshaft  housing,  per- 
mitting accessibility  and  possibility  of 
adjusting  the  alignment  of  the  gears. 
Another  feature  of  the  design  of  the  new 
Russel  axle  is  the  fact  that  the  housing  is 
arranged  so  that  the  internal  gear  and 
the  driving  pinion  work  within  a  bath  of 
lubricant,  while  the  wind  and  dirt  are 
excluded  from  the  gear  casing. 

Million  Oil  Filter 

AN  oil  filter  for  removing  particles  of 
dirt  and  sediment  from  dirty  oil  so 
that  the  oil  can  afterwards  be  used  for 
machinery,    etc.,    is    being    produced    by 


the  Million  Motor  Co.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
In  operation  the  oil  passes  through 
a  series  of  fine  mesh  brass  wire  filter 
cloth  and  is  then  filtered  by  going  over  a 
series  of  wicks  by  capillary  attraction. 
It  is  made  in  two  sizes,  30  gallons  for 
garage  use,  the  price  being  $35.  The  10- 
gallon  size  sells  at  $20. 

Guthard  Wrench 

A  WRENCH  that  spins  off  nuts  or  bolts 
is  being  manufactured  by  the  Edgar 
C.  Guthard  Co.,  Chicago.  This  is  styled 
the  Billmont  master  wrench.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  universal  socket  wrench  and 
is  designed  to  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  or 
more  wrenches.  It  will  reach  the  fourth 
connecting  rod  nut  on  a  Ford  car  with 
ease  and  spin  it  off.  The  wrench  and  one 
adapter,  so  any  size  socket  can  be  used, 
one  Ford  valve  grinder,  one  screwdriver 
and  three  nut  sockets  retail  as  a  set 
for  $10. 

The  Billmont  master  wrench  is  so  con- 


New    Russel    heavy-duty    axle 


Cross   section 


Million    oil   filter 
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structed  that  it  can  be  held  in  place  with 
one  hand  and  operated  with  the  other, 
thus  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  the  or- 
dinary wrench  in  keeping  the  jaws 
squarely  on  the  nut  and  spinning  the  nut 
instead  of  getting  only  a  quarter  turn 
with  each  fitting  of  the  wrench  jaws.  A 
knurled  handle  keeps  it  from  slipping. 

O'Brien  Engine  Block 
Support 

THE  O'Brien  device  is  an  adjustable 
support  for  engine  blocks,  the  sta- 
tionary part  of  the  support  being  bolted 
to  the  bench  and  the  movable  part  of 
the  support  being  bolted  to  the  cylinder 
block.  The  price  is  $18.50  and  the  maker 
is  the  Economy  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Denver, 
Col. 

The  movable  part  or  support  arm  is 
bolted  to  the  engine  with  the  engine-head 
bolt  when  removed  from  the  truck  and 
the  spindle  end  of  the  arm  then  slipped 
into  a  box  bolted  to  the  bench.  No  lift- 
ing out  of  the  engine  is  necessary  after 
mounting  on  the  support.  The  arm 
with  the  engine  attached  revolves  on  the 
spindle  and  can  be  turned  in  any  posi- 
tion convenient  for  the  work  being  done 
and  rigidly  held  there  by  tightening  one 
screw.  The  part  of  the  arm  that  bolts 
to  the  engine  is  offset  from  the  center  of 
its  spindle,  bringing  the  center  of  the 
engine  in  line  wath  the  spindle  to  balance 
the  engine.  The  support  is  rigid  enough 
to  allow  an  engine  to  be  run  in  with  a 
belt. 

New  Boyce  Moto-Meter 

ANEW  Boyce  Moto-Meter,  specially 
designed  for  truck  and  tractor  use, 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  Moto-Meter 
Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  This  model 
has  been  designed  for  severe  service  con- 
ditions, such  as  are  met  with  on  trucks 
and  tractors.    The  retail  price  is  $10. 

The  diameter  of  the  thermometer  tube 
is  ^i  in.,  which  makes  breakage  practi- 
cally impossible.  The  frame  of  the  in- 
strument is  sturdy,  and  the  thermometer 
tube  is  thoroughly  protected.  The  casing 
is  nickel  plated,  and  the  tube  has  a  broad 
red  column  of  indicating  liquid  easily 
seen,  regardless  of  dust  conditions  so 
often    met    with    in    truck    and    tractor 


King  Hand  Hoist 

A  HAND  hoist  for  dumping  bodies, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  4000  lb.,  is 
being  manufactured  by  the  Hebb  Motors 
Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  This  hoist,  styled  the 
King,  sells  at  $50. 

The  power  is  transmitted  from  the 
hand  crank  through  a  train  of  gears  to 
a  cable  which  runs  over  a  pulley  and 
lifts  up  the  body.  As  the  load  is  lifted. 


King    hand   hoist 

the  hoist  gradually  tilts  back  toward 
the  body,  making  the  pull  always 
straight.  The  hoist  is  shipped  complete 
with  baseboard  for  attaching  to  any 
chassis.  The  holes  are  bored  where  re- 
quired, and  the  board  is  bolted  to  the 
frame.  A  space  of  11  inches  is  re- 
quired back  of  the  seat  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  hoist. 


New   Boyce    IVIoto- Meter 


Continental  Axle  Stand 

A  STAND  for  holding  front  or  rear 
axles  after  they  have  been  removed 
from  the  truck  is  being  manufactured  by 
the  Continental  Auto  Parts  Co.,  Knights- 
town,  Ind.    The  price  is  $36. 

The  axle  is  clamped  firmly  in  position 
on  the  adjustable  vise  and  the  taper  of 
the  housing  is  taken  care  of  by  the  ad- 
justment. The  axle  is  at  a  convenient 
height  to  work  on  and  may  be  torn  down 
regardless  of  type.  The  stand  will  handle 
any  and  all  types  of  axles,  both  front  and 
rear.  A  heavy  cast  iron  grease  pan 
takes  care  of  the  old  grease  and  oil.  The 
weight  is  145  lb. 
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Demountable  Bodies  Save  $22,000  a  Year 


(Coviimied  from  page  7) 


ALWAYS  ONE  FREE 
SPACE  FOR  INCOMING 
EMPTY  BODY 
1     2      __^3 


PLATFORM 
.EDGE 


EMPTY   BODY  liEMOV^D   FROM 
TRUCK  AND  MOVED  TO  PLATFORM 
EDGE  IN  FRONT  OF   DOOR.. 
5       6      7      8. 


EIGHT 
,L0APm6  DOORS 


BODYLESS    TRUCK 
RUNS  TO  HER.E 


LOADED  BODY  TRANSFERRED 
TO  TRUCK    CHASSIS. 


TRUCK  OUT 
WITH 
ITS 
^LOAD. 


Details  of  the   handling  of  the   demountable  bodies.     At  A,   a  truck  Is  shown  entering  the  alley  with  an  empty  body.     At  B,  the  empty 

body   is   being   moved   transversely   to   the   edge  of  the   loading   platform    by    means   of   two   overhead    Triplex    hoists.     The   truck   then 

moves   ahead   to   the   position   at   C,   where   a    loaded   body   is   placed   onto  it.     The  truck  then  leaves  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  alley 

from   that  at  which   it  entered,   thereby   not   interfering   with   other   incoming   trucks 


used  in  the  transference  of  the  goods 
between  the  company's  main  store  and 
its  warehouse  and  between  the  various 
railway  and  boat  terminals.  Other  trucks 
with  ordinary  bodies  are  mounted  on 
two  electric  trucks  and  four  gasoline 
vehicles  employed  in  the  delivery  of  ma- 
terial to  retailers  in  Baltimore  or  within 
the  surrounding  territory.  The  electrics 
are  used  for  the  close-in  city  hauls  and 
the  gasolines  for  the  outlying  runs. 

The  Method  of  Operation 

The  general  layout  of  the  scheme  by 
which  the  demountable  bodies  are  man- 
ipulated is  shown  in  the  large  view  of 
the  main  store  and  annex  at  the  top  of 
page  7  and  the  cross-sectional  view 
through  the  platfrom  at  the  bottom  of 
page  6.  The  actual  method  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  fully  loaded  body  for  an 
empty  one  is  shown  by  the  illustrations 
at  the  tops  of  pages  5  and  (i.  In  a  study 
of  the  plan  view  on  page  7  it  is  to  be 
noticed  first  of  all  that  the  incoming 
and  outgoing  goods  from  and  to  the 
warehouses  and  terminals  are  divided 
into  two  streams  of  traffic,  one  for  the 
incoming  goods  and  the  other  for  the 
outgoing  good.s.  Similarly,  goods  brough: 
from  the  warehouse  or  terminals  for 
final  delivery  within  the  city  or  nearby 
points  and  goods  shipped  from  the  main 
store  to  retailers  in  the  same  area  are 
segregated  and  handled  at  a  special  lo- 
cation so  that  the  two  lines  of  city  and 
distant  shipments  do  not  conflict  and 
cause  vehicular  congestion.  The  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  city  goods  are  loaded 
and  unloaded  from  ordinary  type  bodies 
across  the  sidewalk  and  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed here,  since  this  article  deals  more 
particularly  with  the  demountable  bodies 
and  their  use. 

As  shown  in  the  plan  view,  the  empty 


bodies  are  arranged  longitudinally  along 
a  platform  in  a  runway  which  extends 
from  an  alley  in  back  of  the  main  store 
through  the  annex  building  to  the  next 
street.  There  are  nine  large  doors  in 
a  wall  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
loading  platform.  One  of  the  bodies  is 
placed  in  front  of  each  door  with  the 
floor  of  the  body  level  with  the  top  edge 
of  the  platform.  The  goods  are  moved 
from  the  rear  of  the  platform  through 
the  large  doors  and  over  the  edge  of  the 
platform  into  the  truck  bodies  where 
they  remain  until  the  trucks  with  empty 
bodies  enter  at  one  end  of  the  runway 
and  leave  at  the  other  with  loaded  bodies. 


Each  body  is  supported  by  two 
Triplex  hoists  made  by  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City.  Each  hoist 
consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  sup- 
ported on  wheeled  carriages  at  each  end. 
These  cylinders  are  slightly  less  in 
length  than  the  length  of  the  demount- 
able bodies  and  are  supported  on  the 
wheeled  carriages  which  move  along 
overhead  I-beams  extending  clear  across 
the  runway  near  the  ceiling.  At  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  differential  block 
with  a  chain  and  hook  so  that  each  body 
is  supported  at  four  points,  two  on  each 
side,  one  near  the  front  and  the  other 
near   the   end   of   the   body. 


BACK  or  CAD- 
TWO  E^j'xVLUGS  TO  PREVENT  LOIiGITUDIOAL  MOTION 
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While  there  are  nine  doors  on  the 
loading  platform  and  spaces  for  nine 
bodies,  one  in  front  of  each  door,  only 
eight  bodies  are  ever  in  place  at  tho 
same  time.  This  leaves  one  open  space 
at  which  a  truck  may  remove  its  empty 
Dody  before  taking  on  a  loaded  one. 
Differing  from  other  demountable  body 
installations,  that  of  the  Baltimore  com- 
pany moves  the  loaded  body  onto  the 
truck  chassis  from  the  side  rather  than 
from  the  end.  This  method  of  body 
transference  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
cross-section  view  through  the  runway 
given  at  the  bottoni  of  page  iS. 

When  the  truck  with  the  empty  body 
enters  the  loading  runway  from  the  alley, 
it  runs  fonvard  parallel  with  the  edge 
of  the  loading  platform  to  a  point  op- 
posite the  door  in  front  of  which  there 
is  no  body.  The  four  body  hooks  are 
then  lowered  from  the  Triplex  hoists 
above  and  the  body  lifted  off  the  truck 
chassis.  The  body  is  then  moved  inward 
to  the  edge  of  the  loading  platfoi-m  where 
it  is  ready  to  be  loaded  with  goods  for 
the  next  trip.  The  truck  minus  its  body 
is  then  moved  forward  to  the  loaded  body 
which  it  is  to  carry  and  the  loaded  body 
is  placed  on  its  platform  in  exactly  the 
reverse  manner.  The  truck  then  runs 
out  of  the  other  end  of  the  runway  so 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  in- 
coming trucks. 

How   Bodies  Are   Held  to  Trucks 

Each  of  the  demountable  bodies  is 
held  in  place  on  the  truck  chassis  by  its 
own  weight  and  by  four  small  lugs  bolted 
directly  onto  the  top  of  the  platform 
rigidly  attached  to  the  truck  frame,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  on  the  bottom  of 
page  32.  These  small  lugs  are  made  of 
flat  %-in.  bars  2'/i-in.  wide.  Tw^o  of  the 
lugs  are  placed  near  the  rear  end  of  th:' 
truck  platform  to  prevent  sideway 
motion,  the  upstanding  or  vertical  part 
of  the  lug  in  each  case  being  parallel 
with  the  longitudinal  edge  of  the  body. 


THE  BK;  8 

Read  Them  All 

THOSE    PUBLISHED   AND 
STILL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined April  LS 

I  — Driver May    1 

2— Tires May  15 

.3 — Gasoline June    1 

1 — Overhauling June  15 

5 — Depreciation July     1 

6 — Insurance July  15 

7 — Interest August    1 

8 — Garage August  15 


This  vertical  member  of  the  lug  contacts 
with  a  special  metal  framework  built 
up  along  each  side  of  the  demountable 
body  platform  to  carry  the  body  stakes. 
The  two  lugs  at  the  front  end  of  the 
platform,  however,  have  their  vertical 
members  perpendicular  instead  of  paral- 
lel with  the  longitudinal  edge  of  the 
truck  platform  and  these  vertical  mem- 
bers press  against  one  side  of  the  side 
stake  pcckets  to  prevent  any  longitudinal 
motion  of  the  body  while  the  truck  is  in 
transit.  .Additional  transverse  angle- 
iron  lugs  with  their  bosoms  facing 
toward  the  front  end  of  the  truck  are 
bolted  to  the  truck  platform  a  few 
inches  in  back  of  the  driver's  cab  to  pre- 
vent the  body  from  damaging  the  cab. 
By  this  simple  means  of  lug  attach- 
ment and  by  the  use  of  Triplex  hoists, 
an  empty  body  may  be  removed  and  re- 
placed by  a  loaded  one  in  from  .5  to  10 
minutes  time  as  compared  with  the  load 
ing  time  of  IVi  hours  without  the  use  of 
demountable  bodies. 


The  2-ton  Garford  truck  shown  above  carries  20,000  spark  plugs  a  day  from  the  plant 
of  the  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  a  passenger  car  manufacturer  in 
Detroit.  The  truck  leaves  the  Toledo  factory  at  7:30  a.  m.  every  morning  on  Its  68- 
mile  trip  to  Detroit.  After  delivering  the  shipment  of  spark  plugs  in  Detroit,  the  truck 
is  loaded  with  porcelain  insulators  at  the  Champion  company's  porcelain  plant  in 
Detroit  and  returns  with  them  to  Toledo.  The  round  trip  of  136  miles  is  accomplished 
in  less  than  10  hours,  including  the  loading  and  unloading  at  both  ends.  Records  kept 
by  the  Champion  company  indicate  that  the  truck  with  a  capacity  load  averages  10 
miles  to   a  gallon  of  gasoline  and  470  miles  per  gallon  of  oil 


While  the  means  just  described  permit 
a  rapid  movement  of  goods  across  the 
loading  platform,  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  other  changes  were  neces- 
sary inside  of  the  store  proper  in  order 
to  keep  the  goods  moving  to  the  loading 
platform  in  a  continuous  stream  and 
without  serious  delay.  The  Baltimore 
company  solved  its  interior  handling 
problem  by  providing  ample  elevators 
for  moving  all  of  the  incoming  goods 
from  the  main  floor  to  the  upper  floors 
and  of  installing  large  spiral  chutes  for 
the  movement  of  all  outgoing  goods  from 
the  upper  floors  to  the  basement. 

Two  different  sizes  of  spiral  chutes  are 
provided,  one  of  large  diameter  for  case 
goods  and  another  of  smaller  diameter 
for  packages.  Approximately  97  per  cent 
of  all  the  outgoing  goods  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  upper  floors  of  the  main 
floor  stock  room  to  the  basement  by 
means  of  the  spiral  chutes.  This  in 
itself  is  a  considerable  economy  since  it 
does  away  with  practically  all  manual 
handling  of  the  outgoing  goods  from 
whatever  floors  they  are  storod  to  the 
basement. 

In  the  basement  the  goods  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  level  of  the  loading  plat- 
form above  by  means  of  a  large  con- 
veyor. When  the  goods  leave  the  top 
of  the  conveyor  they  are  deposited  di- 
rectly on  the  loading  platform  floor  from 
where  they  are  sorted  into  bins  accord- 
ing to  the  railroad  or  steamship  line  on 
which  they  are  to  be  shipped.  From  the 
various  route  bins  the  goods  are  trans- 
ferred directly  through  the  loading  doors 
near  the  edge  of  the  platform  into  the 
waiting  demountable  bodies. 


One  Bus  That  Made  Good 

WHEN  the  Street  Railway  company 
of  Galesburg,  111.,  recently  declined 
to  extend  its  lines  to  a  public  park, 
1  'i  miles  distant,  claiming  that  the  6 
months'  business  was  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  construction, 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  ordered  a  IVfe- 
ton  G.  M.  C.  truck,  added  a  bus  body 
with  five  seats,  and  a  capacity  of  twenty- 
live  passengers,  and  now  operates  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  street  cars  between 
the  terminus  of  the  railway  and  the 
park. 

Transfers  from  the  street  cars  are  ac- 
cepted for  the  run  to  the  park  and  the 
regulation  fare  is  collected  for  the  re- 
turn trip  and  transfers  given  for  the 
cars.  All  the  receipts,  however,  go  to 
the  Street  Railway  company,  while  the 
city  pays  the  salary  of  the  driver  and 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  truck. 

The  run  from  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way to  the  park  is  made  in  10  minutes. 
Patrons  greatly  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the 
ride  and  the  move  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  entire  city.  But  for  the  action  of 
the  council,  the  park  would  have  been 
of  little  benefit  to  the  public.  This  is 
a  suggestion  to  other  cities  where  there 
is  a  gap  of  a  mile  or  more,  that  must  be 
bridged  somehow.  No  more  inexpensive 
method  could  be  devised,  and  the  problem 
solved  so  successfully  in  Galesburg, 
might  be  applied  to  other  municipalities. 
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Overloads  and  Salt 

Problems  of  the 

Ice  Cream 

Trucks 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


Two  Devices  for  Bending  Shafts  Cold 

jVof  only  is  the  arbor  press  useful  for  taking  out  bushings. 

etc.,  but  it  comes  in  handy  for  bending  work.     The  anvil  ix 

used  for  the  heavy  parts  where  hammering  is  necessary 

There  are  two  mechanics  in  each  of  the  garages  at 
Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  and  in  Brooklyn.  All 
small  adjustments,  etc.,  are  taken  care  of  there.  The 
main  repair  station  has  four  mechanics,  four  handy  men, 
two  washers  and  a  greaser.  All  repair  work  is  done  dur- 
ing the  day  and  washing  and  greasing  at  night. 

One  Main  Stock  Room  for  all  Garages 

Following  out  its  scheme  of  concentration  in  the  re- 
pairing of  its  trucks,  the  Horton  company  has  located 
what  is  called  its  general  parts  department  or  main  stock- 
room in  one  large  fireproof  room  in  the  131st  Street 
garage.  All  parts,  hardware,  etc.,  needed  by  the  three 
garages  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  kept  here. 
This  stockroom  is  40  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide.     It  is 


A  Time  Saver  for  Piston  Facing 

No  need  of  itsing  a  dead  center  to  hold  the  piston  in  place 
on  the  lathe  when  using  this  device.  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
spindle  irith  a  flanged  and  tapering  center  which  fits  into 
the  lathe.  Tlie  pistons  fit  snugly  on  a  fiber  disk,  which  in 
turn  is  held  tight  on  the  flanged  center  by  a  bolt 
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This  Portable  Crane  Comes  in  Handy 

It  takes  the  place  of  a  traveling  crane  or  any  other  fixed 
device  and  is  useful  not  only  for  lifting  out  engines  and 
imrts,  but  for  jacking  as  well.  It  is  easily  rolled  around 
from  one  part  of  the  garage  to  another  and  comes  in  very 
handy  during  tlie  overhauling  period 

located  on  that  side  of  the  garage  opposite  the  machine 
shop  and  runs  from  the  front  to  the  circular  stairway, 
as  illustrated  in  the  previous  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle.  It  is  separated  from  the  garage  by  means  of  a 
firebrick  wall  and  a  fireproof  sliding  door  entrance. 
Lighting  facilities  consist  of  a  single  window  at  the 
front  and  overhead  electric  lights. 

AH  tires,  parts,  nuts  and  bolts,  etc.,  are  kept  on  shelves 
which  run  the  length  of  the  room  on  both  walls.  This 
department  contains  nearly  everything  that  may  be 
needed  by  the  three  garages.  However,  in  order  to  over- 
come any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  having  parts,  etc.,  on 
hand  when  needed,  that  company  has  arranged  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  what  parts  are  called  for  every  day  and 
has  therefore  opened  in  each  garage  what  is  called  a 
running  supply  department.  This,  though  smaller  than 
the  main  stockroom,  is  well  equipped  with  the  necessary 
parts,  etc.,  that  are  needed  daily  in  small  repairs  and 
replacements. 
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Loading  Devices  to  Conserve  Motor  Truck  Time 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


under  the  railroad 
track,  where  the 
load  is  discharged 
into  a  pit  which 
is  between  the 
elevator  and  the 
track.  The  bucket 
is  loaded,  and  then- 
hoisted  on  an  in- 
clined track  and 
emptied  at  the  top 
of  the  track,  into 
a  hopper  bin,  from 
which  it  is  dis- 
charged by  gravity 
truck  chutes  into 
wagons,  trucks  or 
hauling  cars.  The 
drivers  operate  the 
chutes  and  load 
their  wagons  with- 
out delay  or  assist- 
ance. 

The    elimination 
of   hand   shoveling 

it  of  supreme  importance  in  saving  time  and  money  on 
work  of  this  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  hand  shovelers,  because  in  summer 
there  is  so  much  other  work  to  be  had  that  men  will 


d  b> 


Lee  loader  in 


lehich  can  be  loaded  or  dumped  from  the  side 

r.ot  do  this  sort  of  work,  and  in  winter  conditions  of 
frost  make  it  practically  impossible. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  type  of  loader  widely  used 
compiled  figures  for  comparison  of  costs  in  loading  5 
cu.  yd.  of  broken  stone,  coke,  gravel,  sand,  and  similar 
material,  by  hand  and  by  a  loader.  His  conclusion,  based 
on  cost  of  labor,  time  of  use  of  truck,  etc.,  was  that  the 
loading  of  a  truck  by  hand  cost  $1.94^2  and  by  machine 
45^2  cents.  The  use  of  the  loader  almost  exactly  doubled 
the  number  of  trips  that  could  be  made  by  the  truck. 


Handling  Laborers  Cheaply 

TRANSPORTATION  of  laborers  and  materials  by 
trucks  was  found  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than 
transportation  by  rail  on  a  large  drainage  and  construc- 
tion job  completed  last  fall  at  Macon,  Ga.  From  Jan.  1 
to  Nov.  15,  approximately  $3,825  was  spent  on  truck 
transportation,  of  which  $510  represented  the  cost  of 
hiring  trucks  used  in  addition  to  those  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  city  of  Macon,  the  county  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  balance,  $3,315,  represented  the  cost  of  up- 
keep and  operation  of  two  trucks  for  12  months. 

Of  the  total  of  $3,315  spent  on  the  trucks,  wages  of 
the  truck  drivers  represented  $1,560;  gasoline  and  oil, 
$830;  and  repairs,  $925.  Of  the  monthly  cost  per  truck, 
$138,  wages  took  $65,  gasoline  $35,  and  repairs  $38. 

The  average  daily  run  was  25  miles;  therefore,  the 
monthly  mileage,  based  on  26  working  days,  would  be 
650.  From  these  figures,  not  allowing  for  depreciation, 
the  average  cost  of  operation  per  mile  was  21  cents. 
Dividing  this  into  its  component  parts,  it  was  found  that 
wages  amounted  to  10  cents  per  mile;  gasoline  and  oil, 
5.3  cents,  and  repairs  5.8  cents. 

A  comparison  of  truck  and  rail  costs  of  +ran':r>o'-ting 
laborers  to  and  from  their  work  was  made.  It  was  found 
that  to  carry  one  laborer  to  and  from  his  work,  an  aver- 
age distance  of  5  miles,  the  cost  by  rail  was  30  cents 
per  day.  By  motor  truck,  the  cost  per  man  was  reduced 
to  2.65  cents  daily. 
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Produce  Wholesaler  Finds  Mules  Are  Far  Too  Slow 

Trucks  Proved  So  Successful  in  Handling  War  Business  Boom  That 
Their   Use  Is  Continued  to  Enlarge  Civilian   Delivery  Territory 


WHEN  'the  war  struck  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  it  forced  the  George  E.  Shel- 
ton  Produce  Co.  to  motorize  its 
delivery  equipment  and  to-day,  when 
the  war  is  over,  it  is  still  motor- 
ized and  giving  a  much  better  serv- 
ice than  was  ever  possible  with 
mules.  While  the  war  struck  Little 
Rock  in  many  ways,  including  the  draft- 
ing of  several  thousand  of  her  citizens 
for  our  great  overseas  army,  it  caused  a 
rapid  business  expansion  in  which  the 
mules  formerly  employed  by  the  Shelton 
company  could  not  keep  pace.  The  city's 
business  expansion  was  due  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  large  Camp  Pike  cantonment, 
8  miles  out  of  the  city,  and  to  a  large 
increase  in  the  army  personnel  stationed 
at  Fort  Roots,  7  miles  outside  of  the  city. 

Had  to  Buy  Trucks 

In  1917  Little  Rock  had  a  population 
of  between  80,000  and  83,000,  so  that 
when  between  20,000  and  30,000  men  were 
concentrated  at  Camp  Pike  the  problem 
of  feeding  the  city's  regular  population 
and  the  draft  army  men  as  well  became 
a  most  serious  one.  The  Shelton  com- 
pany, which  deals  in  produce  of  all  kinds 
including  potatoes,  grapes,  bananas, 
celery,  etc.,  was  doing  a  good  business 
and  delivering  its  goods  at  wholesale  to 


retail  grocery  stores  and  hotels  by  means 
of  six  mules. 

When  the  capacity  for  housing  the 
drafted  men  at  Camp  Pike  had  been 
nearly  reached,  the  railroad  facilities  at 
the  camp  were  not  sufficient  to  bring  in 
all  of  the  required  food,  so  that  a  large 
percentage  had  to  be  bought  in  Little 
Rock.  The  Shelton  company  got  dt? 
share  of  this  new  business  and  attempted 
to  make  deliveries  from  Little  Rock  to 
the  camp  8  miles  away  by  its  mule  teams. 
These  could  make  only  one  trip  a  day 
and  as  a  result  the  Shelton  company'was 
forced  to  purchase  motor  trucks  in  order 
to  compete  with  other  produce  houses 
in  the  same  city  which  were  getting 
more  than  their  share  of  the  business  be- 
cause they  put  on  motor  trucks  instead 
of  mules  and  made  two  trips  a  day  to 
the  camp  instead  of  only  one  trip,  the 
maximum   of  the  mule  ability. 

Accordingly  the  Shelton  company  dis- 
posed of  its  mules  and  replaced  the  six 
animals  with  four  motor  trucks.  One 
of  these  is  a  Ford  used  for  special  de- 
livery work,  and  the  others,  three  Re- 
publics, one  of  1%-ton  capacity  and  two 
2-tonners.  With  this  equipment  the 
Shelton  company  was  able  to  practically 
double  its  business  and  still  serve  its 
former   city   customers. 


Each  of  the  Republics  made  on  an 
average  of  two  trips  a  day  to  the  camp, 
carrying  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Besides  making  deliveries  to  the 
camp  and  to  the  fort,  the  trucks  are 
used  to  haul  the  produce,  which  is  shipped 
into  Little  Rock  by  railroad,  from  the 
various  terminals  in  the  city  to  the 
company's  place  of  business  where  buyers 
from  the  army  and  from  the  individual 
grocers  in  the  city  come  to  look  over 
the  stock  in  hand  and  purchase  such 
amounts  as  they  require. 

The  truck  equipment  costs  more  to 
operate  than  the  mules  and  wagons  which 
it  replaced.  Yet  it  is  cheaper  in  the 
final  analysis  because  it  has  accomplished 
more  than  double  the  work  and  thereby 
increased  the  volume  of  business  for- 
merly done  by  the  Shelton  company  over 
100  per  cent. 

Drivers   First  Problem 

The  first  problem  of  the  Shelton  com- 
pany was  to  purchase  trucks  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  big  business  boom 
and  to  get  its  share  of  the  governmen: 
orders.  This  done,  its  next  problem  was 
to  keep  the  trucks  in  motion  and  the 
greatest  trouble  it  experienced  in  this 
respect  was  in  securing  proper  drivers. 
The   shortage   of  men   due   to   the   large 


One  of  the  two  2-ton  Republics  and  the  Ford  1-tonner  used  for  special  delivery  work  being  loaded  with  produce  in  front  of  the  Shel- 
ton store.     Each  trucl<  has  a  driver's  cab  and  the  Republic  Is  fitted  with   a  removable   side-stakce   body  for  side    loading   or  unloading 
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loading    operations    at    the    Shelton    store.      Colored  drivi 
are  paid  from  $15  to  $18  a  week.     Helpers,  also  colored, 


5  .iiL-  employed  on  each  of   the  company's  f-j 
re  paid  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  week 


drafts  made  for  the  army  aggravated 
the  condition  and  made  it  necessary  for 
the  company  to  hire  colored  drivers 
who  are  paid  from  $15  to  $18  a  week. 
It  found  that  as  a  rule  a  colored  driver 
was  very  prone  to  overspeedinji  and  if 
not  carefully  watched  would  operate  his 
truck  at  much  greater  speeds  than  were 
conducive  to  a  low  upkeep  co.st.  By 
close  supervision,  however,  several  of  the 
old  drivers  of  the  mule  wagons  were 
taught  to  operate  the  trucks  with  a 
reasonable   degree   of  success. 

Helpers'  Pay 

The  company  also  soon  found  that  in 
order  to  make  two  trips  a  day  to  the 
camp  and  back  without  fail,  some  means 
must  be  employed  for  loading  the  trucks 
rapidly  at  the  company's  store  and  of 
unloading  them  at  the  other  end  of  the 
route.  Because  sidewalk  loading  had  to 
be  resorted  to,  helpers  were  found  most 
economical  in  increasing  the  truck  mile- 
age by  reducing  the  idle  standing  time 
during  loading  and  unloading  operation. 
Sometimes  even  two  or  three  helpers  are 
employed  at  the  Shelton  store  to  load 
the  trucks  as  soon  as  they  come  in  from 
their  previous  trips.  These  helpers  are 
also  colored  men  or  boys  who  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $10  a  week.  One  of  the 
helpers  is  shown  loading  one  of  the 
■2-ton  Republic  trucks  illustrated  on  this 
and  the  opposite  page. 

To  further  decrease  the  loading  and 
unloading  time,  the  Republic  trucks  were 
each  equipped  with  a  removable  side 
stake  body  in  which  several  of  the  stakes 
were  formed  into  panels  that  could  be 
lifted  bodily  away  from  the  truck  body 
platform  to  permit  of  side  loading  or 
unloading. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  deliveries  had  to 
be  made  on  time,  especially  to  the  camp 
in  order  to  retain  the  government  busi- 
ness, all  four  trucks  were  equipped  with 
driver's  cabs  to  protect  the  men  during 
the  cold  weather.     The  cab  fitted  on  the 


Ford  special  delivery  ti'uck  is  of  the 
built-in  type,  as  illustrated  in  the  view 
at  the  top  of  this  page.  It  has  a  built-in 
windshield  and  is  provided  with  side  cur- 
tains to  completely  inclose  the  cab.  The 
Republic  trucks  were  furnished  with  a 
cab  with  a  celluloid  windshield  which 
could  be  rolled  up  to  the  front  edge  of 
the  cab  top  when  not  in  use.  Side  cur- 
tains with  celluloid  windows  were  also 
provided  so  that  the  cab  could  be  com- 
pletely inclosed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ford. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  Shelton 
company  has  not  gone  back  to  its  mule 
equipment  because  it  has  received  proof 
of  the  many  advantages  of  trucks  in  de- 
livery service  and  their  ability  to  meet 
peak  load  conditions.  Without  trucks 
the  company  has  realized  that  it  could 
not  handle  large  orders  placed  during  a 
rush  period  and  that  if  it  could  not  make 
deliveries  the  business  would  be  lost 
and  would  be  given  to  some  other  con- 
cern  which   could   deliver   promptly.     Of 


THE  BIG  8 

Read  Them  All 

THOSE    PUBLISHED    AND 
STILL  TO   APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined April  Lj 

] — Driver May    1 

2— Tires May  15 

3 — Gasoline June    1 

4 — Overhauling June  15 

5 — Depreciation July    1 

6 — Insurance July  15 

7 — Interest August    1 

8 — Garage August  15 


course,  the  abandonment  of  the  Camp 
Pike  cantonment  has  resulted  in  a  falling 
off  in  the  volume  of  business  done,  but 
this  has  merely  served  as  an  opportunity 
to  overhaul  the  trucks  and  give  them  the 
attention  to  which  they  were  entitled 
but  which  was  sometimes  denied  them 
during  the  period  when  the  camp  was 
filled  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

Sales   Territory   Increased 

The  fact  that  the  company  maintains 
a  motor  delivery  service  has  enabled  it 
to  reach  out  and  obtain  business  in  sec- 
tions previously  inaccessible  because  of 
the  inability  to  make  deliveries  in  those 
territories  by  means  of  mules.  Eventu- 
ally it  is  hoped  that  the  additional  busi- 
ness secured  in  this  manner  will  equal 
that  done  with  Camp  Pike  during  the 
war  period  so  that  the  total  volume  of 
business  will  have  been  doubled  solely 
through  the  use  of  the  more  modern 
motor   truck    delivery   equipment. 

The  location  of  Camp  Pike  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  a  fine  piece  of 
highway  between  Little  Rock  and  the 
camp  itself.  This  made  it  possible  for 
the  Shelton  company  to  deliver  goods 
to  the  camp  without  running  oflf  onto 
the  poor  roads.  The  advantages  of  the 
good  roads  to  Camp  Pike  has  also  been 
reflected  in  other  localities  so  that  good 
roads  have  been  provided  through  many 
of  the  outlying  suburban  territories. 
This  has  helped  the  Shelton  company  to 
obtain  business  in  such  areas  and  to 
deliver  economically  by  means  of  motor 
trucks,  whereas  before  considerable 
trouble  and  delays  would  have  been  ex- 
perienced due  to  the  trucks  becoming 
mired  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  company  has  attempted  to  safe- 
guard the  operation  of  the  trucks  by 
training  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
helpers  to  become  drivers  so  that  they 
may  take  charge  of  the  trucks  if  any 
of  the  drivers  are  sick  or  leave  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company. 
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A  Place  for  Every  Tool 


HAVE  a  place  for  everything  and  have  every- 
thing in  its  place  is  a  truism  which  may  be 
applied  very  appropriately  to  the  tools  in  the 
garage  or  machine  shop  of  the  motor  truck  fleet 
ovi'ner.  Having  a  place  for  every  garage  tool 
which  is  not  bolted  down  to  the  floor  indicates  in 
the  first  place  a  desire  for  orderliness,  which  if 
carried  through  by  putting  every  tool  in  the  place 
provided  for  it,  means  a  reduced  cost  of  truck 
maintenance  by  making  it  possible  for  the  me- 
chanics to  do  more  work  in  any  given  time.  When 
tools  are  kept  in  their  places,  the  machinists  do 
not  have  to  spend  half  of  their  time  getting  the 
tools  or  trying  to  find  them  and  the  other  half 
of  their  time  actually  doing  the  work.  Perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  the  time  may  be  put  to  actual  work, 
with  one-tenth  or  less  in  getting  i-eady  for  the 
job. 

Out  in  Chicago,  the  truck  superintendent  for 
one  large  department  store  operating  over  sixty 
trucks,  has  solved  the  tool-keeping  problem  by  pro- 
viding a  board  about  six  by  ten  feet  hung  up  on 
the  wall  of  the  shop  so  that  the  top  may  be  reached 
by  a  man  standing  on  the  floor.  All  of  the  special 
tools  such  as  wrenches  for  taking  off  axle  nuts; 
special  engine  wrenches;  socket  wrenches  for 
spark  plugs,  etc.,  etc.,  are  hung  on  this  board  on 


hooks  so  placed  that  every  tool  may  be  removed 
from  it  without  interfering  with  the  others. 
When  there  are  empty  hooks  on  the  board,  it  in- 
dicates that  the  tools  which  will  be  hung  up  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  work  are  in  use  by  some  other 
mechanic  in  the  shop  or  are  out  in  the  service  truck 
making  roadside  repairs. 

Such  a  board  is  easy  to  make  and  costs  very 
little.  Yet  it  has  proved  so  worth-while  in  saving 
the  time  of  the  garage  mechanics  that  the  same 
superintendent  is  having  a  second  board  made  in 
order  to  hang  up  other  tools  which  were  formerly 
kept  in  tool  boxes  or  in  drawers  under  the  work- 
bench from  which  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
take  out  all  the  tools  before  the  particular  ones 
desired  could  be  found. 

Do  not  think  that  such  a  board  is  only  desirable 
in  garages  where  fleets  of  sixty  trucks  are  main- 
tained, for  the  same  type  of  board  has  just  as 
many  advantages  in  the  smaller  shops  where  tools 
are  kept  for  small  fleets  of  from  five  to  ten  ve- 
hicles. The  idea  of  the  board  is  a  good  one,  and 
many  a  fleet  owner  who  now  has  trouble  keeping 
his  shop  neat  and  clean  or  in  getting  the  maximum 
work  out  of  his  machinists  will  find  that  he  can 
turn  the  idea  into  real  money  by  the  savings 
which  may  be  efi'ected  through  its  use. 


Buying  Transportation 


EVERY  fleet  owner  is  to-day  buying  transpor- 
tation, not  motor  trucks,  even  though  he  may 
be  delivering  his  own  goods  instead  of  selling 
haulage  by  carrying  other  people's  goods.  The 
motor  truck  is  merely  the  means  to  the  end  and 
not  the  end  itself.  When  the  purchase  of  trucks 
is  looked  at  in  this  light,  the  owner  may  view  the 
case  from  an  entirely  different  perspective  and  one 
which  may  result  in  him  obtaining  more  satisfac- 
tion from  his  motor  equipment. 

In  the  first  place,  such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  prospective  purchaser  convinces  him  that 
it  is  continuous  service  which  he  must  have  in  his 
delivery  system,  irrespective  of  the  make  or  size 
of  the  truck  selected.  When  he  realizes  that  this 
continuous  service  means  transportation,  he  does 
not  haggle  over  the  initial  cost  so  long  as  he  is 
assured  that  he  will  obtain  the  service  desired. 

In  this  connection,  the  truck  buyer  may  often 


learn  much  from  the  truck  dealer,  for  most  truck 
dealers  try  to  keep  their  trucks  sold  in  order  to  cash 
in  on  repeat  orders  which  have  a  low  sales  cost. 
The  progressive  truck  dealer  of  to-day  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  the  problems  of  his  prospective 
customer  as  the  customer  himself.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  wide-awake  western  dealer  who  sold  a 
fleet  of  ten  trucks  and  who  insisted  that  the  pur- 
chaser buy  4  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  trucks 
in  spare  parts  at  the  outset,  together  with  the 
.services  of  a  capable  inspector  considered  essential 
to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  vehicles.  That 
dealer  sold  transportation,  not  merely  his  own 
trucks,  notwithstanding  that  the  purchaser  in- 
tended originally  to  buy  trucks  only.  Nevertheless 
the  truck  owner  is  more  than  satisfied  and  is  glad 
that  he  bought  transportation  instead  of  merely 
trucks.  Moral  :  Buy  transportation  first  and  trucks 
second.  * 
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FAIR  CHARGE  FOR  HIRING  TRUCK  Devoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  eoni-  made  in  the  delivery  of  the  317  tons  of 

mercial  vehicle  operation,  design  and  coal  and  in  covering  the  1118  miles  run. 
Must    Consider    Operating.    Maintenance               maintenance.    Open  to  the  use  of  all  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^_.  ^^.^^  j^  ^j^^^  ^j,^  n^mhet 

and    Fixed    Charges  'r^:^Z^^Z^^:  t^.  of  ton-miles  must  be  determined  for  each 

To  the  Editor,  Com.mercial  Vehicle:  address,  confidential  it  preferred.    Ko  truck  trip  and  the  total  number  ot  ton- 

For   us   to    make   a    reasonable    profit,  charge  is  ever  made  for  this  service.  miles  in  any  given  period  determined  by 

how  much  should  we  charge  a   day  for  multiplying    the     number    of    ton-miles 

the  hire  of  a  IMj-ton  truck  worth  $2,000?  ,^^^    figure    below    of    $9  91    includes  nvAdc  on  one  trip  by  the  total  number  of 

We  have  a  customer  in  the  paper  busi-  the'truck  opera-  trips  in  the  period  under  consideration, 

ness  who  is  willing  to  put  on  one  of  our       onl>   '^.^i '''^^"^'  'f  ^^arge  of  50  ceTs  a  In  other  words,  the  trip  is  the  basis  of 

^irfacZo-  ^o'nn-^'    We^lVuTs  wh]      Ty  ^  tp^^  veSefrelta?  r^Ll  figuring  all  ton-mileage.   You  cannot  ob- 

be  used  everV^day   except   Sundays   and      any  day  when   you  may  have  to  supply  tain  the  total  ton-mileage  for  any    ruck 

holidays,    and    will    be    used    for    short      another  truck  to  replace  one  laid  up.  over    any    given    period    by    multiplying 

hauls    on    paved    streets.      The    material  it  j^  us^al  for  companies  doing  public  the  number  of  miles  run  by  the  number 

hauled  will  be  baled  paper  and  the  mile-      haulage  to  approximately  double  the  act-  of  tons  delivered.     The  reason   for  this 

age  covered  would  not  be  over  30  miles  ,  ^^  ^^.^^^  operation   in   order  to  is  that  the   ton-mile  is   a   unit   of   work 

per  day.  .Some  days  the  mileage  would       .^^^_.^_  themselves  of  a  profit  of  from  10  done. 

?o  dete™":  a  contracrrale  whkh  wili  to  1.^  per  cent  after  all  charges  for  over-  Perhaps  you  will  understand  this  most 
give  up  a  reasonable  profit  and  still  be  head,  maintenance,  such  as  office  rent,  readily  by  permitting  us  first  ot  all  to 
low  enough  to  meet  competition. — C.  F.  office  help,  telephone,  advertising,  cost  of  define  the  two  kinds  of  ton-miles.  The 
E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  getting  business,  etc.,  have  been  consid-  first  kind  of  a  ton-mile  is  the  absolute 
Regarding  an  approximate  charge  to  ered.  In  your  case  this  would  give  a  ton-mile  which  is  analogous  to  the  work 
make  for  a  l',i-ton  truck  to  be  used  in  total  of  .$19.82  as  the  maximum  charge,  unit  of  the  foot-pound.  The  foot-pound 
hauling  paper  over  city  streets,  we  give  provided  you  furnish  a  truck  driver  and  is  the  work  done  in  moving  a  mass  of  one 
you  below  an  estimated  cost  of  operation  pgy  all  the  bills  for  supplies  and  repairs.  pound  through  a  height  of  one  foot.  Sim- 
based  on  an  average  daily  mileage  of  jf  yoy  secure  the  contract  for  hauling  ilarly,  the  absolute  ton-mile  is  the  mov- 
2!'i  miles.  All  of  the  items  included  in  the  work,  you  could  undoubtedly  get  this  jng  of  a  mass  of  one  ton  over  a  distance 
the  estimate  are  the  same  as  those  which      figure  down  to  about  $15  a  day  and  still  of  one  mile. 

are  given  on  the  monthly  cost  sheets  of      n^gje  a  profit  on  the  work.  The   absolute   ton-mile   is   not   used   in 

The     Commercial     Vehicle     Standard  ^^^^^^j.  t^uck  cost  calculations  because  it 

Cost  Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks.       ^  ^^^    FIGURE    TON-MILE    COST  does  not  take   into   account    the    empty 

Of  course,   if  the  mileage  covered  daily  mileage  of  the  vehicle.     For  instance,  if 

is    increased,    the    approximate    figures      Commercial  Ton-Mile  Used  Rather  Than      ^  vehicle  started  from  some  certain  point 
given    below    will    also    have    to    be    iii-  Absolute   Ton-Mile    for    Figuring  with   a   load    of   5    tons   and    traveled    2 

creased  proportionately.    The  figures  are  ^jj^^^      j^      ^^^j^      ^^^,^      accomplished 

of  course  only  estimates  which  may  be      To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle:  5x2:^10   absolute   ton-miles   of  work, 

changed    to    suit   your    particular    condi-  ^jj]  y^^  please  give  me  a  formula  for      if  at  the   2-mile   point,  the   vehicle   had 

tions  provided  the  various  unit  items  of      determining   the   cost   per   ton-mile   with      delivered   I   ton   leaving   4    tons   of  load 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  grease,  the  wages  of      the  following  information  known:  ^^-^^^  ^^^  to  be  delivered  3  miles  further 

the    driver,   the   garage   charge    of   $1   a  Tota     number   of   miles   run..    1,118  on  along  the  route,  the  absolute  ton-mile- 

day  and  the  license  fees  are  changed  from  To  a    tons  delive,  ed.  .      31  <  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  3  X  4  =  12.  If  it  then 

those  given  m  the  tabulation.  Total  °Peratm|  cost  Per>nUe    $0.4^^3  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

As  may  be  seen,  the  items  are  divided  ^vi.  b.  converse  ^o  ,  spri   g        ,  starting   point   the   absolute   ton-mileage 

under  the  three  general  heads  of  Oper-  it  is  impossible  to  figure  the  cost  per      ^^.  ^.j^j^  p^^tion   of  the   trip   would   have 

ating    Charges,     Maintenance     Charges,      ton-mile  from  the  figures  you  have  given      ^^^   5x0  =  0       The    total    mileage    of 
and  Fixed  Charges.   The  individual  items      without    knowing    the    number    of    trips      ^j^^   ^^.jp    .^  ^^^   ^^^   ^^  the  number   of 

would  probably  be  somewhat  as  follows:      „ ^^^^  ^^-^^  accomplished  on  each  portion 

OPEP.,\TING  ni.M'.Glos  Estimated      of  the  trip,  or  10  -f  12  +  0  =  22  absolute 

Da.lyCost      ton-miles.      This    total    of    22    ton-miles 

Gasoline.  7  miles  to  the  gallon,  3.6  gal.  at  2i   cents. *     oJ       rlnp«    nnt    takp    into    armiint    thp    pmnlv 

Grease,  kerosene  and  waste  at  1  cent  a  mile  for  25  miles , .25       does    not    taKe    into    account    tne    emniy 

Driver  at  $3  a  day ■'•""      running  miles  from  the  point  of  the  last 

Total    operating    charges ■ »4"      delivery  to  the  starting  point  of  the  next 

MAINTENANCE  CHARGES  load.      This    empty    running    mileage    is 

Tir->s  at  3  cents  a  mile  for  25  miles •• I"      very  important  because  it  costs  as  much, 

Repairs  at  2  cents  a  mile  for  25  miles - °"      jf    not    more,    to    run    the    motor    truck 

Spare  vehicle  rental  at  50  cents  a  day "^  .       ,  i„„,i„j 

Garage   at   $30   a   month •  1-"°      empty  as  it  does  loaded. 

.0  75  Then    again,   the   absolute   ton-mile    is 

Total    maintenance   charges pixED  CHARGES very  difficult  to  obtain,  since  when  loads 

insurance,   fire,  liability  and  collision  at  $200  a  year! ....... .         .,,^ 66       are   dropped   off   piecemeal   or   picked    UD 

Interest  at  6%  on  cost  of  truck  minus  tires,  or  $2,000  mmus  $250  etiuais  $i.roo -^j      piecemeal,  the  calculation  of  the  ton-mile- 

Depreciation  at  33Vi%  on  JL™...... ■      ■  ^^      ^gg  f^  the  entire  trip  entails  so  much 

Total  licenses  and  taxes  at  $5  a  year ,     .,     ^    ..^    .      ,■   i_i      ^  ,i    •       ^, 

,  .        work  that   it   is   liable   to   result  in   the 
S?I^"o?^  ^?=j;;SunW.' maintenance  and  fixed  chargesV.V.V.V.V.-.V.- •.•.:.■.:.■.■."■.•.•.  $:i>;9l      driver  taking  more  time  in  figuring  the 
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call  at  this  office  to  study  the  article. 
You  may  figui-e  the  cost  per  ton-mile 
from  the  data  you  have  given  if  you 
assume  that  you  used  a  ■  5-ton 
truck  and  carried  5  tons  on  each 
trip.  Details  of  the  working  out  of 
the  problem  under  that  assumption  are 
as  follows:  If  you  divide  the  317  tons 
by  5  tons  to  the  load,  you  will  find  that 
the  truck  must  have  made  ()8.4  trips  to 
deliver  317  tons  if  it  carried  5  tons  on 
each  trip.  Then  if  you  divide  the  total 
mileage  of  1.118  by  G3.4,  the  number  of 
trips,  you  will  obtain  the  average  mile- 
age per  trip  of  17.6.  The  ton-mileage 
per  trip  will  then  be  17.6  miles  X  5  tons 
=  88  ton-miles.  For  a  total  of  63.4  trips, 
the  commercial  ton-mileage  would  then 
be  5,579.2.  To  determine  the  cost  per 
ton-mile  you  must  divide  the  total  cost 
of  operation  by  the  number  of  commercial 
ton-miles  of  work  done  during  the  same 
period  for  which  the  cost  figures  are 
given.  This  would  work  out  in  a  frac- 
tion whose  nominator  would  be  1,118 
miles,  the  total  miles,  X  $0,423,  the  cost 
per  mile,  =  the  total  cost  of  operation, 
and  whose  denominator  would  be  the 
commercial  ton-mileage  of  5,579.2.  This 
division  gives  a  cost  per  commercial  ton- 
mile  of  8  cents. 


USE  OF  CHAIN   DRIVE  ON  TRUCKS 

43   Models   Built   by   16   Companies   Use 
This    Form    of    Drive 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  give  us  a  list  of  truck  com- 
panies which  build  chain-driven  trucks. 
Kindly  also  indicate  the  capacities  of 
the  trucks  on  which  this  form  of  drive 
is  used. — J.  H.  Larkin,  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co., 
Inc.,   Seattle,   Wash. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  sixteen 
trucks  companies  which  build  forty- 
three  models  of  trucks  on  which  chain 
drive  is  employed: 

Manufacturer  Address         Capacity   in    Tons 

.  Doane  Motor  Truck  Co San   Franci.sco.  Cal.  .6 

,  Garford  Motor  Truclt  Co Lima.     Ohio 5 


ton-mileage  than  in  actually  driving 
the  truck. 

Is  is  for  these  two  reasons  that  a 
new  arbitrary  unit  called  the  commercial 
ton-mile  has  been  adopted  for  use  in 
figuring  motor  truck  costs.  It  is  this 
commercial  ton-mile  which  is  meant 
when  ton-mileage  figures  are  mentioned 
in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  The  com- 
mercial ton-mile  may  be  defined  as  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  total  tonnage 
of  any  one  trip  by  the  total  mileage  of 
that  trip.  This  requires  only  one  opera- 
tion and  takes  into  account  the  empty 
truck  haulage.  For  instance,  a  truck 
starts  out  with  a  load  of  5  tons,  drives 
15  miles,  delivers  all  of  its  load  and  then 
returns  empty  to  the  starting  point. 
The  commercial  ton-mileage  is  equal  to 
30  X  5  =  150.  If  the  same  truck  picked 
up  a  second  5  tons  after  it  had  delivered 
its  initial  load  of  5  tons  at  the  15-mile 
mark  and  carried  the  second  5  tons  back 
to  the  starting  point,  the  total  load 
moved  would  be  5  +  5  or  10  tons  X  30 
miles  =  300  commercial  ton-miles.  It  is 
seen  that  by  this  method,  the  carrying 
■of  the  second  5  tons  shows  up  in  the 
total  commercial  ton-mileage  which  is 
just  double  that  of  the  first  case.  This 
is  true  because  the  truck  did  actualh 
twice  as  much  work  on  that  particular 
trip. 

Greater  details  regarding  absolute  and 
commercial  ton-miles  were  given,  to- 
gether with  simple  charts  and  illustra- 
tions, in  an  article  entitled  "What  the 
Ton-Mile  Is  and  How  to  Figure  It,"  a-i 
published  on  pages  20  and  21  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  for  April  15,  1915. 
That  article  shows  by  means  of  a  track 
and  rectangles  representing  the  absolute 
and  commercial  ton-miles,  the  exact  dif- 
ference in  the  two  forms  of  ton-mileage, 
so  that  problems  such  as  yours  may  be 
worked  out  without  difficulty.  As  that 
particular  issue  is  out  of  print,  you  will 
have  to  visit  your  local  public  library  or 


tractor 

Geneva    Geneva  Wagon   Co Geneva.  N.  Y *4 

Hall    Lewis-Hall  Iron   Worlds Detroit.    Mich 7   

Kelly-Springfleld.. Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Trucl<  Co Springfield,    Ohio....lM: 

3% 


p^nox    Knox    Motors    Co Springfield,    Ma.ss. 

I,ange    Lange  Motor  Truck  Co Pittsljurgh.   Pa. . . . 

jiack    International  Motor  Co New   York   City. . 


1% 

2% 
3% 

n^4 


Old  Reliable  Old  Reliable  Motor  Truck  Co Chicago.  HI r. 

7 
Peerless    Peerless  Motor  Car  Co Cleveland.    Ohio :! 


Schleicher 
Steele    


.Schleicher  Motor  Vehicle  Co New   York    City.. 

.  W.    M.    Steele Worcester.    Masjs. 


^t^rlinir         Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Universal' ' Universal   Motor   Co 


■•Milwaukee.    Wis 7 

••  Detroit.    Mich 7 

3% 
••  Cincinnati.     Ohio 2% 

^Vichlta   Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co Detroit,  Mich 2 

2 


United  States  United  States   Motor  Truck  Co. 


WAR  TRUCKS  BOUGHT  BY  THE  U.  S. 

Original     Orders      Called     for     204,760 
Trucks— About  1/3  Cancelled 

To  the  Editor,  COMMERCIAL  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  number  of  trucks  sold  to 
the  United  States  Government  during 
the  war  period.  This  has  been  published 
in  your  magazine  from  time  to  time  but 
as  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion 
of  what  trucks  were  represented  and 
what  were  not,  we  would  like  the  com- 
plete data. — L.  B.  Brockett,  Packard- 
Cleveland  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Complete  figures  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  war  trucks  by  the  United 
States  Government  were  published  on 
pages  18  and  19  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  for  July  1,  1919. 

The  total  number  of  trucks  ordered, 
the  number  cancelled  and  the  number 
still  on  order  at  the  periods  mentioned 
below  are  as  follows: 

Total  war  trucks  ordered. .  .204,760 

Total  orders  cancelled  , 77,806 

Total  trucks  left  on  order .  .  .  126,954 
Total  trucks  accepted  to  De- 
cember 1,  1918   90,727 

Total  trucks  to  be  delivered 

on   January   9,   1919 28,629 

Total  trucks  overseas  to  De- 
cember 1,  1918   46,275 

The  above  figures  give  the  totals  in 
the  various  cases  mentioned.  If  you 
desire  greater  details,  including  the 
number  of  trucks  of  each  make  and  capa- 
city as  ordered  by  the  Government,  you 
will  find  a  complete  tabulation  of  this 
nature  on  pages  3613,  3614,  and  3615  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  February 
15,  1919. 

MAKERS    OF    TRUCK    FIRE    PUMPS 

Twenty-three     Manufacturers     of     Such 
Equipment  for   Fire   Apparatus 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  com- 
panies which  manufacture  fire  pumps  to 
be  used  on  fire  trucks,  in  order  to  give 
greater  water  pressure. — Martin  Kirt- 
ner,  Northumberland  Fire  Co.,  North- 
umberland, Pa. 

Below    is    a    list    of    companies    which 
manufacture    fire    pumps.      By    writing 
them  direct  you  would  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  these  are  especially 
applicable  for  use  on  fire  trucks: 
.Jackson  Iron  Works,  San  Fiancisco.  Cal. 
W.  &  H.  Douglas.  Middletown.  Conn. 
I'ratt    Engineering    &    Machine    Co.,    Atlanta. 

Ga. 
American  Weil  Worlds,  Aurora,  111. 
Chicago  Pump  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
lOconomy  Pump  Mfg.   Co.,  Chicago.   lU 
Fairbanks.   Morse  &  Co..   Chicago.   111. 
Hiii    Pump  Co..  Ander-son.  Ind. 
Dean     Bros.     Steam     Pump    Works,     Indian- 
apolis.  Ind. 
.1.  Andrew  Morse  &  Son.   Boston,   Mass. 
Lawrence  Machine  Co..   Lawrence.   Mass. 
Rodney   Hunt   Machine  Co..   Orange.   Mass. 
American    Steam    Pump    Co..    Battle    Creek, 

Mass. 
Morris   Machine  Works,    Raklwinsville.   N.    Y. 
Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Co  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
American    I.a-France    Fire    Engine    Co.,    EI- 

mira.   N.    Y. 
Cameron  Steam  Pump  Worlds.  New  York  City. 
Worthington   Pump  &   Machinery  Corp..   New 

York    City. 
Goulds  Mfg.   Co..   Seneca  Fails.    N.  Y. 
F.    K.    Myers  &  Bros..   Ashland,   Ohio. 
Piatt   Iron   W^orks   Co..    Dayton,    Ohio 
National    Transit   Pump    &    Machine   Co..    Oil 

Citv.  Pa. 
Allls-Chalmers   Mfg.    Co.,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 


July  15,   1919 

Whole  Nation  Back  of 
Road  Building 

Senators    from    Many    States 
Introducing  Road  Bills 


THE    COMMERCIAL    VEHICLE 

present  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  appropri- 
ations. There  are,  in  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  other  bills  calling  for  special  ap- 
propriations for  construction  of  national 
park  thoroughfares,  memorial  roads  and 
military  highways.  The  delegate  from 
Hawaii  has  asked  that  his  territory  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  money  under  the  Federal  Aid  Road 
Act. 
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Dept.     of     Agriculture 
Gets  More  Trucks 

11,751  Trucks  Transferred  by 
War  Department 


WASHINGTON,  July  2— More  than 
two  score  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Sixty-si.xth  Congress  that  evidence  a 
nation-wide  demand  for  national  high- 
ways and  call  for  more  complete  control 
of  federal  expenditures  on  roads.  These 
bills  and  the  public  interest  in  good  roads 
are  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  High- 
way Industries  Assn.,  the  war-time  ac- 
tivities of  the  Highway  Transport 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  the  Road  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  bodies. 

.■\mong  the  many  bills  that  have  been 
introduced,  the  chief  interest  centers 
around  that  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  by  Senator  Charles  F.  Town- 
send  of  Michigan,  which  provides  for  a 
national  system  of  highways,  a  federal 
highway  commission  and  a  thorough 
study  of  all  principles  governing  trans- 
portation. This  measure,  which  was 
first  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  has  been  reintroduced  with 
some  little  amendments,  including  pro- 
vision for  a  commission  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  for  6-year  terms; 
for  compensation  to  states  which  have 
ah-eady  established  main  trunk^ine 
systems;  authorization  to  purchase  road 
machinery  and  motor  vehicles  as  may  be 
necessary  for  securing  the  recognition 
of  states  by  making  it  necessary  to  se- 
cure consent  before  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  can 
be  undertaken  within  its  boundaries. 

Among  the  many  other  bills  introduced 
are  those  from  Congressman  Osborne, 
creating  a  Department  of  Federal  High- 
ways; that  of  Senator  Sheppard  of 
Texas,  asking  for  a  military  highway 
for  the  southwestern  border;  that  of 
Representative  Hayden,  Arizona,  who 
would  have  the  War  Department  under- 
take to  survey  and  investigate  the  need 
for  a  boundary  road;  that  of  Represen- 
tative Hudspeth,  Texas,  who  has  about 
the  same  idea,  and  of  Senator  Jones, 
Washington,  who  would  have  a  survey  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  military  road,  and  who 
would  also  survey  and  locate  military 
roads  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Olympia, 
Wash.  Representative  Lea,  California, 
proposes  a  highway  for  military  coast 
defense  to  be  known  as  the  Roosevelt 
Highway,  along  the  northern  Pacific 
coast  of  his  state.  Congressman  Hawley 
of  Oregon  asks  for  the  extension  of  such 
a  highway  to  his  commonwealth.  Sen- 
ator Shields  of  Tennessee  has  proposed 
a  bill  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  prepare  a  preliminary  plan 
for  a  system  of  improved  national  high- 
ways, based  on  military  requirements. 
Other  bills  ask  for  increases  of  from 
$400,000,000     to     $1,000,000,000     to     the 


CANADIAN   NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C,  July  3 
— A  national  highway  that  would  reach 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  to  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  in  British  Columbia  has  been  pro- 
posed in  Canada.  The  road  proposed 
would  follow  the  National  Trans-con- 
tinental railway  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Winnipeg,  and  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  from  the  Manitoba  metropolis 
to  Vancouver. 


NEBRASKA  KOAD  WORK 

OMAHA,  NEB.,  July  5— With  the 
slogan  in  mind  to  "Pull  Nebraska  out  of 
the  mud,"  the  state  has  been  divided 
into  five  districts,  with  a  resident  state 
engineer  at  the  head  of  road  projects 
in  each.  Main  trunk  lines  over  the  state 
have  been  charted,  and  voting  on  bond 
issues  is  in  progress.  The  most  notable 
of  the  local  campaigns  has  just  cul- 
minated at  Omaha  with  the  approval  of 
a  $3,000,000  bond  issue  for  hard-sur- 
faced roads  in  Douglas  County.  Iowa 
counties  also  are  approving  similar  bond 
issues,  failure  having  been  recorded  in 
but  one  instance. 


KANSAS  CITY   GOOD  ROADS  WORK 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  July  5— The 
Good  Roads  Assn.  of  Greater  Kansas 
City  conducted  a  campaign  to  raise  funds 
for  promoting  roads  within  a  100-mile 
radius  of  Kansas  City.  Enough  sub- 
scriptions at  $10  each  were  secured  to 
guarantee  the  work  for  several  months. 
J.  Frank  Smith,  manager  of  the  asso- 
ciation, spends  most  of  his  time  helping 
communities  around  Kansas  City  get 
road  petitions  started,  and  plans  working 
to  secure  hard  surfaced  roads.  The 
association  points  out  that  2000  miles  of 
roads  can  be  built  in  this  territory  by 
1926 — and  figures  are  given  to  show  that 
the  great  increase  in  freight  movement 
and  business  generally  will  require  these 
2000  miles  to  get  stuff  moved  promptly. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  and  in  all  the 
work  of  the  association,  stress  is  laid 
on  the  movement  of  freight  by  highway, 
and  the  products  that  must  come  to  Kan- 
sas' City  by  truck. 

NEW  VESTA  SERVICE  STATION 

CHICAGO,  July  2— The  Vesta  Accu- 
mulator Co.  will  erect  a  service  station 
on  the  site  of  the  old  home  of  the 
Chicago  Motor  Club.  The  work  of  tearing 
down  the  old  building  will  be  started  as 
soon  as  the  club  moves  out. 


WASHINGTON,  July  7— Eleven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  army 
trucks,  valued  by  the  War  Department 
at  $33,432,395,  have  been  turned  over  by 
the  War  Department  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  in  turn  distributed  to 
the  various  state  highway  departments 
for  use  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  fourth  allotment  of 
several  thousand  trucks  will  be  made 
shortly.  The  trucks  are  of  twenty-four 
different  types  and  sizes,  including  11/2- 
ton  Kelly-Springfields,  light  aviation 
models;  2-ton  Federals,  I.  H.  Cs.,  Nash 
Quads,  Denbys,  Kelly-Springfields,  More- 
lands,  Seldens  and  Wilsons;  21/2 -ton 
Macks;  3-ton  heavy  aviation  models; 
Denbys,  Federals,  Gramm-Bernsteins, 
Peerlesses,  Republics,  Standards,  Velies, 
and  Whites. 

Texas  received  the  greatest  number  of 
trucks,  taking  699;  Illinois  received  523 
trucks;  Iowa  received  345  trucks,  and 
California    received    361    trucks. 

These  trucks  are  being  distributed  by 
authority  of  legislation  passed  last 
spring  by  Congress,  authorizing  the  W; 
Department  to  turn  over  road  building 
and  other  equipment,  including  trucks 
to  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Postoffice  and  of  Agriculture.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  allocates  the 
equipment  to  the  various  states  accord- 
ing to  demands  and  requirements,  allow- 
ing the  states  to  use  the  equipment  di- 
rectly or  to  loan  it  to  contractors  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

TRUCK-STEAMBOAT    DELIVERY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  July  3— The  project- 
ed motor  truck-steamboat  freight  traffic 
service  between  St.  Louis  and  Alton,  111., 
as  recently  announced  in  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle,  has  progressed  to  a  stage 
at  which  definite  schedules  of  rates  are 
being  compiled.  Harry  Newman,  of 
Harry  Newman  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  who 
is  representing  the  motor  truck  and 
trailer  department  of  the  system,  has 
been  given  the  task  of  drawing  up  a 
table  of  freight  rates  for  the  unique 
service. 

The  system  includes  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  trucks,  trailers,  and  steamboats. 
Motor  trucks  and  trailers  will  be  loaded 
at  the  commercial  plants  on  either  side 
of  the  Mississippi  and  will  be  driven 
onto  the  ferryboats  which  will  carry  the 
trucks  loaded  with  goods  across  the  river. 
Trucks  and  trailers  will  run  thence  to 
their  destinations.  This  system  will  cut 
down  considerably  the  mileage  for  Alton- 
St.  Louis  shipments  by  eliminating  the 
detours  necessary  to  reach  the  bridge 
approaches  and  will  also  eliminate  the 
expense  of  bridge  tolls. 
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Intercity  Hauling  by 
Truck  Is  Taxable 

Decision    of    November     18, 
1918,  Now  Reversed 

NEW  YORK,  July  2— The  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  has  reversed  his 
decision  of  November  18,  1918,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  3  per  cent  tax  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  goods  by  a  motor 
truck.  The  new  ruling  makes  ware- 
housemen or  van  owners  liable  for  tax  on 
all  intercity  hauling  from  April  1,  1919. 
The  following  are  quotations  from 
regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  that  are  applicable  to  the 
trucking  industry  pertaining  to  the  im- 
position of  tax— section  500— regula- 
tions No.  49: 

Carrier — The  word  "carrier"  as  used 
in  Title  V  of  the  revenue  act  1918  was 
held  to  mean  any  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  who  or  which, 
for  hire,  furnishes  any  of  the  transpor- 
tation services  or  facilities  described  or 
referred  to  in  subdivisions  (a),  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  of  section  500  of  the  act. 

Transportation— The  word  "transpor- 
tation" as  used  in  Title  V  of  the  act 
means  the  movement  of  persons  and 
property  by  a  carrier,  including  all  serv- 
ices and  facilities  rendered,  furnished, 
or  used  in  connection  with  such  move- 
ment by  or  on  behalf  of  a  carrier.  It  in- 
cludes receipt,  delivery,  elevation,  trans- 
fer in  transit,  ventilation,  refrigeration, 
icing,  storage,  demurrage,  towage,  light- 
erage, trimming  of  cargo  in  vessels, 
wharfage,  handling  of  property  trans- 
ported, feeding  and  watering  live  stock 
and  all  other  incidental  services  and  fa- 
cilities. It  does  not  include  cartage  or 
passengers'  meals  or  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. 

CHARGES  TAXABLE 

General  Rule— The  charges  in  respect 
of  which  the  taxes  under  subdivisions 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  500 
must  be  assessed  are,  all  charges  for 
transportation,  as  above  defined,  col- 
lected under  tariffs  filed  or  concurred  in 
by  the  carrier  making  the  charges  with 
a  Federal  or  State  regulating  authority, 
provided,  however,  that  if  a  carrier  has 
not  filed  or  concurred  in  such  tariffs  all 
charges  collected  by  such  carrier  for 
transportation,  as  above  defined,  are  tax- 
able. 

Tax  Less  Than  Half  Cent  Disregarded 

In  computing  the  amount  of  tax  to  be 

paid  under  the  provisions  of  section  500, 
a  fractional  part  of  a  cent  shall  be  dis- 
regarded, unless  it  amounts  to  V2  cent 
or  more,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  in- 
creased to  1  cent.  No  tax  shall  apply 
to  any  payment  for  freight  transporta- 
tion in  the  sum  of  16  cents  or  less. 
PART  II  —  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PROPERTY  BY  FREIGHT,  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE  OF  THE  LAW 

Tax  Under  Revenue  Act  of  1918— The 
tax  under  the  revenue  act  of  1918  is  in 


lieu  of  the  tax  under  section  500  of  the 
revenue  act  of  1917,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  5501,  transportation  of  property  by 
freight  the  rate  of  taxation  is  the  same 
under  both  acts.  The  provisions  of  the 
revenue  act  of  1917  are  effective  as  to 
all  taxable  services  or  facilities  furnished 
between  midnight  of  Oct.  31,  1917,  and 
midnight  of  March  31,  1919;  the  provi- 
sions of  the  revenue  act  of  1918  do  not 
apply  to  services  or  facilities  furnished 
prior  to  midnight  of  March  31,  1919,  but 
do  apply  to  such  services  or  facilities 
furnished  subsequent  to  midnight  of 
March  31,  1919. 

Transportation  by  Mechanical  Motor 
Power  When  in  Competition  with  Car- 
riers by  Rail  or  Water  of  Property  by 
Freight— Transportation  of  property  by 
freight  by  mechanical  motor  power  is 
taxable  only  when  in  competition  with 
carriers  by  rail  or  water.  When  prop- 
erty is  transported  between  two  points 
by  mechanical  motor  power  and  rail  or 
water  transportation  is  furnished  be- 
tween the  same  points,  competition  is 
deemed  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  un- 
usual conditions. 

Transportation  of  household  goods,  by 
mechanical  motor  power  is  transporta- 
tion of  property  by  freight.  If  such 
transportation  is  conducted  in  competi- 
tion with  transportation  by  rail  or  water, 
it  is  subject  to  the  transportation  tax. 

When  the  amounts  charged  for  trans- 
portation by  motor  truck  vans  include 
services  of  packing  and  unpacking  fur- 
niture, carrying  goods  up  and  down 
stairs,  moving  pianos,  safes,  etc.,  out  of 
windows,  the  tax  will  apply  to  the  en- 
tire charge  made  for  the  service  unless 
the  amounts  can  be  apportioned  between 
the  actual  transportation  charges  and 
the  other  charges. 


TRUCKS  SHIPPED  BY  BOAT 

DETROIT,  July  7— Plans  for  a  fast 
steamboat  to  carry  trucks,  passenger 
cars,  tractors  and  automotive  supplies 
and  implements  are  being  made  by  the 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co.  The 
vessel  will  be  built  at  once.  It  will 
be  300  feet  long  with  75  feet  beam.  It 
will  have  two  decks  with  two  sets  of 
elevators  and  will  accommodate  275 
vehicles.  The  plans  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  shipbuilding.  The  ship  will 
run  on  no  definite  schedule.  Its  move- 
ments will  be  governed  chiefly  by  the 
trend  of  the  automotive  traffic.  Ship- 
ments will  be  carried  to  any  point  on  the 
lakes.  Other  freight  besides  automotive 
products  will  be  accepted  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

TAYLOR  ON  SEVENTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  5— R.  E. 
Taylor  Corp.  has  opened  a  service  station 
in  conjunction  with  its  show  rooms  for 
Signal  trucks  at  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Thirty-seventh  Street.  This  is  a  entral 
location  at  which  Signal  truck  owners 
may  secure  parts,  etc.,  for  their  trucks. 
There  is  a  garage  in  connection  with  the 
station  for  temporary  storage  of  trucks 
and  where  oil  and  gasoline  may  be  ob- 
tained at  all  times. 


Service  Station  Men 
May  Organize 

Metropolitan     District     Men 
First  to  Get  Together 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  6— Truck 
owners  maintaining  large  fleets  of  trucks 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  heads 
of  thirty  motor  truck  makers'  service 
stations "  in  the  Metropolitan  territory 
met- at  the  Automobile  Club  of  America 
to  discuss  the  advisability  of  forming  an 
organization  of  service  men  to  better 
conditions  in  service  stations.  It  is 
hoped  that  service  station  managers  of 
large  fleet  owners  will  be  admitted  to  the 
tentative  association  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  benefit  by  the  experiences 
of  the  large  service  station  managers. 

Several  managers  of  large  service  sta- 
tions foresaw  great  advantages  in  an  or- 
ganization of  this  kind  where  service 
men  could  get  together  after  business 
hours  once  in  a  while  and  discuss  their 
craft.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range another  meeting  to  which  service 
men  will  be  invited.  The  committee  will 
arrange  a  program,  and  the  date,  al- 
though not  settled  yet,  will  be  in  about 
2  weeks. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Roy  C.  Rognan,  Vim,  chairman;  Ernest 
V.  Derks,  Buick;  F.  W.  Fenn,  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
W.  M.  Wahrenberger,  Bronx  County 
Auto  Co.,  Ford;  J.  F.  Gfrorer,  Hudson; 
R.  J.  Oakes,  Haynes.  The  call  for  the 
initial  meeting  was  made  by  Rognan, 
who  has  been  studying  the  situation  for 
some  time. 

DITHRICH   BILL   NOW  LAW 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  July  3— The 
Dithrich  Bill  which  passed  the  Senate, 
as  told  on  page  13  of  the  June  15,  1919, 
issue  of  The  Commercial  VeThicle,  has 
now  been  signed  by  Governor  Sproul, 
thus  making  it  a  law.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  make  it  necessary  that  motor 
trucks  be  licensed  by  classes,  according 
to  weight,  from  $20  to  $150,  the  latter 
being  for  10,000-pound  classes.  Truck 
lengths  are  limited  to  28  feet  and  widths 
to  90  inches;  weight  to  28,000  pounds, 
including  both  chassis  and  load.  Trucks 
are  limited  to  speed  by  classes  ranging 
from  10  miles  per  hour  for  heavy  vehi- 
cles to  20  miles  for  lighter  trucks. 
Sworn  statements  that  applicants  for 
licenses  are  physically  able  to  operate 
are  required  when  applications  are  made. 
Certain  qualifications  as  to  vision,  hear- 
ing and  use  of  hands  are  necessary. 
Authority  to  have  special  examination 
is  given. 

The  code  contains  penalties  for  destruc- 
tion of  identifying  marks  and  requires 
that  records  be  kept  by  garage  owners, 
of  trucks  left  for  storage  or  repair, 
while  provisions  are  made  for  the  use  of 
lights.  Trucks  with  licenses  of  other 
States  may  run  in  Pennsylvania  once  a 
week. 
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One    State    to    License 
Truck  Mechanics 

Oregon  Chooses  Board  of  Three 
to  Examine  Mechanics 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  July  8— Governor 
Olcott  of  Oregon  has  appointed  Profes- 
sor M.  L.  Granning,  of  Oregon  Agi-icul- 
tural  College,  E.  E.  Boggess  of  Portland, 
and  Hal  R.  Fancher  of  The  Dalles,  as 
members  of  the  new  State  Board  of 
Automotive  Mechanics  Examiners,  which 
is  to  examine  all  persons  working  for 
hire  in  Oregon  as  truck  mechanics,  and 
license  those  found  qualified.  Under  the 
law  creating  the  board,  which  so  far  as 
known  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  th? 
United  States,  mechanics  not  licensed  by 
the  board  will  be  subject  to  $100  penalty 
if  they  work  for  hire  as  truck  me- 
chanics. 

The  board  is  required  to  visit  various 
parts  of  the  state  at  specified  intervals 
to   conduct  examinations. 

The  board  has  organized  with  Boggess 
as  president,  Fancher  as  vice-president, 
and  Professor  Granning  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  All  three  are  men  of  many 
years'  practical  experience  as  mechanics. 
Boggess  is  a  garage  operator  and  repair- 
man of  Portland,  Fancher  operates  a 
garage  and  repairshop  at  The  Dalles, 
and  Professor  Granning  is  head  of  the 
automobile  department  at  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College. 

One  of  the  first  questions  arising  under 
the  new  law  is  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  men  working  as  mechanics  in  the 
smaller  communities  of  the  state  who, 
though  certainly  not  skilled  mechanics 
in  many  instances,  are  the  only  ones 
obtainable  and  much  better  than  none. 

The  board  has  a  tentative  solution 
of  this  problem  that  is  interesting.  As 
explained  by  Professor  Granning,  it  con- 
sists of  putting  mechanics  in  four  or 
more  classifications  according  to  skill 
and  practical  knowledge.  For  instance. 
Class  A  would  include  first-class  all- 
around  mechanics,  who  must  pass  a 
searching  examination  to  obtain  that 
rating;  Class  B  would  include  men  rated 
as  good  mechanics;  and  so  on  down  to 
apprentices  and  helpers.  The  board  pur- 
poses using  considerable  discretion  in 
granting  licenses  to  men  of  the  latter 
classifications  to  work  in  the  small  towns 
that  would  otherwise  be  without  mechan- 
ics, but  will  be  much  more  critical  in  the 
larger  places. 

3  PER  CENT  TAX  ON  CHASSIS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  1— To  in- 
sure that  motor  truck  chassis  will  only  be 
taxed  3  per  cent  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  which  amends  section 
900  of  the  Revenue  Act  to  specifically 
place  a  3  per  cent  tax  on  chassis  and 
motor  trucks.  The  bill  includes  the 
original  paragraph  1  of  section  900  of 
the  Revenue  Act,  but  includes  the  words 
"and  chassis  thereof."     Following  is  the 


bill  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Way; 

and  Means  Committee: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatitves  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  paragraph 
1  of  section  900  of  an  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  provide  revenue,  and  for 
other  purposes,'  approved  February 
24,  1919,  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'Automobile  trucks,  automobile 
wagons,  and  chassis  thereof  (includ- 
ing tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  and 
accessories  therefor,  sold  on  or  in 
connection  therewith  or  with  the 
sale  thereof)   3  per  centum.'  " 


WASHINGTON  DEMONSTRATION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  2— A 
motor  truck  parade  in  which  304  trucks 
took  part  under  the  direction  of  the 
Washington  Automotive  Trade  Assn.  and 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  U.  S.  Army, 
was  held  in  Washington  on  June  28.  The 
trucks  were  of  all  types  and  descriptions 
from  light  delivery  to  heavy  army  vehi- 
cles. Brigadier  General  C.  B.  Drake, 
Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
was  the  Grand  Marshal  and  led  the 
parade  which  included  the  complete  army 
truck  corps  that  will  journey  from 
Washington  to  San  Francisco,  beginning 
July  7. 


SHIP-BY-TRUCK   MOVEMENT  IN 
STATE  OF  OREGON 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  July  7— Oregon 
truck  dealers  have  opened  an  active  cam- 
paign, in  co-operation  with  Julius  L. 
Meier,  northwest  regional  chairman  for 
the  Highways  Transport  Committee,  and 
Fred  A.  Rasch,  utilities  engineer  of  the 
Oregon  Public  Service  Commission,  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  ship-by-truck 
movement.  A  ship-by-truck  parade  is  to 
be  followed  by  operation  of  a  demon- 
stration ship-by-truck  line,  to  prove  the 
low  costs,  reliability  and  rapid  transit  of 
truck  freight  and  express  service.  A 
special  committee  composed  of  F.  B. 
Thompson,  of  the  Diamond-T  Truck  Sales 
Co.,  C.  W.  Cornell  of  the  White  Co.,  and 
E.  D.  Van  Dersal  of  the  Garford  agency, 
has  been  named  to  obtain  from  other 
states  exact  cost  data  on  motor  truck 
transportation  lines. 


N.   Y. -N.   J.   TUNNEL 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  8— Clifford 
M.  Holland,  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  building  of  the  vehicular  tunnel  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Jersey  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  Hall  of  Records. 
As  stated  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
for  July  1,  1919,  appropriations  of  $6,- 
000,000  have  been  made  by  each  of  the 
two  states  which  will  be  connected  by 
means  of  this  thoroughfare.  The  actual 
work  on  the  tunnel  is  to  be  started  as 
soon  as  all  the  preliminary  details  have 
been  settled. 


Ship-By-Truck  Bureaus 
Now  in  65  Cities 

Offices  Opened  in  34  States,  6 
in  New  York  and  Ohio 

NEW  YORK,  July  10— The  ship-by- 
truck  movement  which  has  been  sup- 
ported from  the  beginning  by  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
the  first  mention  of  which  was  made  in 
the  April  15,  1919,  issue  of  The  Com- 
MEUCIAL  Vehicle,  when  the  Firestone 
trucks  participated  in  the  50-mile  run, 
made  out  of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  grown  to 
national  proportions.  The  Firestone 
company  has  created  ship-by-truck 
bureaus  in  sixty-five  trucking  centers  to 
date  in  the  following  cities:  Akron,  Al- 
bany, Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Birmingham, 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Charlotte, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Dallas,  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  De- 
troit, El  Paso,  Erie,  Fargo,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Great  Falls,  Harrisburg,  Hartford, 
Houston,  Indianapolis,  Jacksonville, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Ijouisville, 
Memphis,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee, 
Minot,  Nashville,  New  Orleans,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  New  York  City,  Oakland,  Okla- 
homa City,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Portland,  Providence,  Richmond, 
Rochester,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Antonio, 
San  Francisco,  Scranton,  Seattle,  Spo- 
kane, Springfield,  St.  Louis,  Syracuse, 
Toledo,  Washington,  Wichita  and 
Youngstown. 

TRUCK    PRICE    INCREASES 

NEW    YORK    CITY,    July    8— Several 

companies   have   advanced   the   prices   of 

their    trucks    since    July    1,    as    follows: 

Tons  Old  New 

Name      Capacity  Price  Price 

Effective  Aug.  1 
Autocar     2     2150 2400 

Effective  Aug.  I 

Autocar     2     $2050 J230O 

Maxwell     1      1125 1225 

Rainier      ....    ?4 ' 1550 1750 

Rainier      1      1790 1875 

Rainier      VA 1890 1975 

Rainier      2     2250 2400 

Wliite         % 2300 2400 

White         2     3300 3300 

White         3     4100 4500 

White        5     5000 5000 

All  models  of  Rainier  trucks  now  have 
Continental  engines,  and  the  %-tonner 
is  equipped  with  35  by  4'/^  in.  pneumatic 
tires  instead  of  34  by  4  in.  pneumatics. 

The  general  price  increase  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 
The  prices  of  axles,  pressed  steel  frames, 
steering  gears,  and  other  parts  have  gone 
up  from  15  to  40  per  cent. 

ONE  LESS  TOLL  ROAD  IN  PA. 

YORK,  PA.,  July  5— The  State  High- 
way Dept.  and  the  Lancaster  County 
Commissioners  have  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  officials  of  the  Clay  and 
Hinkletown  Turnpike  Co.,  whereby  the 
turnpike  soon  will  become  the  property 
of  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $24,000.  This 
means  that  the  toll  road  may  be  free 
within  the  next  60  days.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  toll  roads  left  in  the 
State. 
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Camp   Holibard   Losing 
100  Trucks  a  Day 

Largest    Number    of    Trucks 
Kept  at  Baltimore  Camp 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  July  3— One 
hundred  army  trucks  are  being  shipped 
from  Camp  Holibard  by  freight  and  over 
the  highways  daily  for  transfer  from  the 
War  Department  to  other  Government 
bureaus,  and  this  number  will  soon  be 
increased  considerably  in  accordance 
with  recent  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Sales  for  the  transfer  of  39,000  motor 
vehicles. 

There  are  11,000  army  vehicles  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Holibard — the  greatest 
number  at  any  one  camp  in  this  country. 
These  comprise  COOO  assembled,  4000  se- 
curely packed  in  waterproof  crates  and 
1000  which  have  been  shipped  to  the 
camp  for  junk  purposes,  because  they 
are  unserviceable  and  not  in  repairable 
condition. 

Six  thousand  uncrated  and  assembled 
trucks  stand  in  the  open  and  are  pro- 
tected against  the  atmosphere  by  hepvy 
coatings  of  grease  and  oil  over  all  ex- 
posed metal  parts.  None  show  any  sign 
of  deterioration.  The  4000  which  a\-e 
crated  have  been  stacked  and  covered 
by  a  wood  roof.  Congress  was  asked  for 
appropriations  to  provide  storage  for  all 
of  these  trucks,  but  failed  to  approve 
the  bill,  and  the  wood  sheds  were  con- 
structed by  the  initiative  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

JACKSON  TO  BUILD  TRUCKS 

JACKSON,  MICH.,  July  6— The  Jack- 
son Automobile  Co.  will  start  production 
on  its  3V^-ton  four-wheel  driven  truck 
within  2  weeks.  That  company,  which 
has  been  practically  idle  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  has  discontinued 
manufacture  of  passenger  cars  and  will 
hereafter  devote  itself  to  truck  produc- 
tion only.  Material  for  the  initial  run  of 
trucks  has  been  obtained  and  assembly 
work  is  about  to  start. 

PIERCE-ARROW  NOT  SOLD 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  July  5— Persistent 
reports  here  and  in  New  York  that  the 
Fierce-Arrow  Motor  Car.  Co.  has  been 
sold  were  denied  by  Charles  Clifton  and 
Walter  C.  Wrye,  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  company.  The  officials  declared 
they  knew  of  no  foundation  for  the 
report,  though  they  admitted  that  con- 
trol of  the  corporation  might  be  ob- 
tained by  stock  purchases  on  the  market. 

MAY    HAVE    16,000    EXTRA    TRUCKS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  3— That 
there  may  be  16,000  more  surplus  vehi- 
cles above  the  39,000  already  so  classed 
and  distributed  to  Government  Bureaus 
was  indicated  by  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  when 
C.  W.  Hare,  Director  of  Sales,  and 
Colonel  Fred  Glover  and  others  testified 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  surplus 
munitions.  Testimony  showed  that  there 
were  64,334  trucks  in  the  Army.     Of  this 


number  33,485  trucks  are  being  held,  and 
30,849  trucks  have  been  declared  surplus 
and  are  being  transferred  to  other 
Government  bureaus.  Colonel  Glover 
stated  that  the  temporary  reserve  of 
l(i,000  additional  vehicles  is  included  in 
the  39,161  which  are  still  held  by  the 
army,  and  these  may  be  turned  over 
,  later  as  surplus,  so  that  the  army  will 
retain  from  18,000  to  22,000  vehicles. 
There  are  also  23,543  trailers  which  are 
to  be  divided  into  permanent  and  surplus 
(juantities  and  disposed  of. 

KEYSTONE   TRUCK   SOLD 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  July  9— The 
Keystone  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  which  exhibited  the  Key- 
stone truck  at  the  Philadelphia  Show 
last  spring,  has  been  bought  by  the  Com- 
mercial Car  Unit  Co.  of  the  same  city. 
The  designer  of  the  truck,  H.  W.  Sofield, 
has  assumed  the  vice-presidency  and 
general  managership  of  the  Commercial 
company. 

KELDON  TRUCK  PUT  ON  MARKET 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  July  5— A  2-ton 
truck,  to  be  known  as  Keldon,  is  being 
manufactured  by  the  House  Cold  &  Tire 
Setter  Co.  The  first  truck  has  been 
completed.  Regular  production  will  be- 
gin shortly  on  a  basis  of  5  to  25  a 
month. 

ANOTHER    TRUCK    TOUR    FOR    MO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  July  7— Plans  are 
being  formed  by  the  Commercial  Car 
Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Automobile 
Manufacturers'  &  Dealers'  Assn.  for  an- 
other motor  truck  expedition  through 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  with  a  stop  of  a 
day  or  so  at  Sedalia,  when  the  Missouri 
State  Fair  is  on. 

CANADA   PASSES   ROAD  BILL 

OTTAWA,  ONT.,  July  3— After  hav- 
ing been  under  discussion  during  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  to-day's  sitting,  the 
Government's  bill  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  highways 
was  put  through  committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to-night  and  passed  without 
a  division.  One  amendment  was  in- 
serted in  the  measure  in  committee. 
That  change  was  to  the  effect  that  ex- 
penditures of  money  provided  under  the 
bill  should  be  made  by  tender  and  con- 
tract, unless  for  special  reason  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Provisional 
Government  concerned  agreed  to  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  procedure.  In  the 
event  of  an  agreement  to  an  expenditure 
for  road-building  or  improvement  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  public  call  for  ten- 
ders good  reasons  must  be  given. 

Commg"  Events 

1919 

Sept.   2i!-24.  ..Phil.i.l.lphia,    Pa..   Annual  Con- 
vpntion   of   National   Assn.   of 
Pnichasing  Asents,   Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 
1920 

Jan.    3-in New   York   City,    Motor   Truck 

Show,  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment Armory.  16Sth  St.  and 
Broadway. 

.Tan.  24-31.  .  .  . Chicago.  111.,  Motor  Truck  Show, 
Drexel  Pavilion. 


6-State   Truck  Tour  to 
Start  in  August 

Will  Show  the  Usefulness  of 
Trucks  to  Farmers 

CHICAGO,  July  2— The  National 
Truck  Development  Tour,  which  has 
been  reported  in  earlier  issues,  is  be- 
ing planned  by  the  National  Assn.  of 
Motor  Truck  Sales  Managers,  and  is  de- 
veloping into  a  more  important  prop- 
osition than  early  reports  indicated.  The 
tour  has  as  its  main  purpose  the  devel- 
opment of  truck  use  on  the  farm,  but  its 
scope  is  broader  than  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  tour  will  preach  the  motorization  of 
the  farm,  with  the  truck  as  the  keynote 
of  this  motorization.  Not  only  will  the 
value  of  the  truck  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation for  the  farmer  be  taught  by 
special  speakers  and  by  example  of  the 
trucks  themselves,  but  also  its  applica- 
tion to  other  farm  uses,  particularly 
those  where  belt  power  is  needed. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  twenty  to 
twenty-five  motor  trucks  will  be  equipped 
with  power  take-oflFs  and  will  demon- 
strate the  use  of  the  truck  in  driving 
such  small  power  machines  as  cream 
separators,  ensilage  cutters  and  power 
saws.  Some  of  this  equipment  will  be 
carried  on  the  trucks  and  they  will  also 
give  demonstrations  with  equipment  al- 
ready on  the  farm. 

Efforts  will  be  directed  toward  the 
education  of  the  farmer  in  the  value  of 
the  truck.  Also  the  financing  of  the 
farmer  in  truck  purchases  by  the  local 
banker  will  be  made  one  of  the  features 
of  the  tour.  A  special  representative  of 
the  Illinois  State  Banking  Assn.  will  ac- 
company the  trucks  and  will  make  it  his 
point  to  convince  the  local  banker  of  the 
necessity  of  assisting  the  financing  of 
truck  purchases  by  the  farmer  and  show 
him  how  to  do  it  properly. 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  taking  a 
dii-ect  interest  in  the  demonstration  and 
will  have  a  special  representative  along 
with  the  trucks  in  order  that  the  les- 
sons may  be  transmitted  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  union,  and  who  also  will  take 
moving  pictures  for  use  in  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries.  Special  speakers,  who 
will  take  up  various  phases  of  the  motor 
truck  in  transportation  and  on  the  farm, 
will  be  on  hand  at  every  noon  and  night 
stop,  and  the  tour  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  Jackie  Band  from  the  Naval 
Training  Station. 

Final  plans  for  the  run  were  com- 
pleted today  at  a  meeting  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  National  Assn.  of 
Motor  Truck  Sales  Managers.  One 
change  in  the  previous  plan  was  made 
by  postponing  the  time  of  start  one 
week.  The  demonstration  tour  will  start 
from  Grant  Park,  Chicago,  Aug.  4,  and 
will  take  60  days,  reaching  6  states 
and  such  cities  as  Dubuque,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Des  Moines,  Bismarck,  Grand  Forks, 
Fargo,  Minneapolis,  Madison  and  Mil- 
waukee. It  is  anticipated  that  from  20 
to  25  trucks  will  participate,  one  truck 
from  each  factory. 
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Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Regiment  Armory. 

N.    Y.    (ills.) 448 

Electric    railway,    truck    lines    co-operate 
with    •••    82 

Electric    systems,    makers,    used    in    190 
trucks    i,' 

Electric     vaporizer     invented     by     C.     B. 

•White  at  Rome,  N.  Y 391 

Electricity,    cutting    cost    of    fleet    main- 
tenance     132 

Elevators,   Link-Belt  conveyors   for  load- 
ing grain    431 

Elliott.     R.,     gives     Stewart     Service     in 

Ha'rtford    19" 

Engineering  course  for  N.  T.  C.  at  Cooper 

Union   194 

Engines,     see    Gray     truck    engines,     de- 
scription   of    (ills.)     28 

Buda.  a  typical  truck  engine   (ills.)  .  . .  .3:i4 

Continental    truck    engine     (ills.) 3._>5 

Wisconsin    engine    (ills.) 354 

Engine    hood,    keep    closed     (Edit.) 74 

Engine  knocks,   locating  of 481 

Engine     makes,     used     in     1920     gasoline 

trucks     354 

Engine    test    stands,    reduce    overhauling 

time    (ill.s.)     ■•••?;X 

Makers   listed,   ot   engine   test   stands..4i2 

Erie   Service   Co.   of  Buffalo 5 

Everyway   body    tor    farm    work .188 

Express  business.  Lueddeke's  Newark  and 

N.    Y.    Express 326 

Ex-soldier    salesmen,    groceries    sold   from 

trucks     194 

P 

F   W.  D.  Auto  Co..  better  service  bulletin 

(ills.)      286 

Farm    trucks,    cost    data    on 338 

See    Buckner.    Missourian    farmer 34  8 

Farmer.      N.     Y..      helps     farmer     market 

produce    ^-O 


Buckiiers    farm    trucks    busy    all    year.  348 

Trucks  and   the   farmer 27 

Farms,  size  of  trucks  needed  on 75 

Federal  Road  Aid  Act,  of  1917 157 

Federal  service  station  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.33i 

Fees,  see  rates. 

Ferries,    trucks    require    better    ferries.  .  .160 

Field   Mfg.    Co.,    expands 396 

Fifth   Avenue   Coach   Co.,   Colonel   Green, 

now    gen.    mgr.    of    119 

Cold    weather    hints    ot 177 

House    organ's    cartoon    pages 130 

Method    ot    saving    ot    gasoline 128 

Fifth   Ave.  bus  report  for  1919    (statis- 
tical )    515 

File,      how      to      use,      hints      for      truck 

mechanic     144 

Final   drives,   types   used  on   1920   trucks. 365 
Finkelstein,    ot    Ford    Division    to    assist 

Fenn    134 

Fire    extinguishers,    trucks    equipped    with 

(Edit.)     3« 

Fleets,  Interurban  Co.'s  standardized  fleet  83 
Fleet-owner  gets  20,000  miles  from  tires  86 
Getting  rid  ot  horses  in  mixed  fleet. ...  90 
Industries  which  use  fleets  ot  trucks. 231 
Saves  $6,000  in  gasoline  in  10  weeks. 128 
Fleet  operation,  supervision  a  big  prob- 
lem      237 

Fleischmann   Yeast  Co.,   uses  elevated   re- 
pair  pit    (ills.) 411 

Florists,     problems    with    use    of    trucks 

(ills.)     287 

Flory,  A.  B..  Canton,  Ohio,  truck  grocery 

store    476 

Foley   traction   rim    (ills.)     68 

Fords,    Ketch-a-kick    tor Ill 

Axleshaft  device  for  Fords  with  broken 

rear    axles     ( ills. ) 204 

Breakage,    prevention    of    Ford    crank- 
cases    506 

Fit  Ford  with  pneumatics  for  speed... 156 
Ford     street     car    may     compete     with 

buses    516 

Guaranty   Hoist  for  Fords    (ills.) 229 

How    Wanamaker    disguises    the    Ford. 4 43 

Pneumatics    on    Ford    trucks    340 

Saving   gasoline  on   Ford    1-ton   truck..  142 
Truck  organization  ot  Acker,  Merrall  & 

Condit.    grocers     215 

Universal    Bearing    repair    devices    for 

Ford    fleets     (ills.)     228 

Foreign  trucks,  ot  Stephen's  Coal  Co 92 

Sauder   truclts.    used   by   Stephens   Coal 

Co 92 

Four-wheel-driven  trucks,    list  of  makers.432 
Fradus.  J.,  contractor,  parts,  making  own 

(ills.)     315 

Preventing   broken    frames   on   contrac- 
tor's  dump   trucks    400 

Six-form     method     stops     stock     room 

leaks    370 

Frames,      prevention      of      breakage      on 

dump    trucks    400 

Types  ot.  used  in   1920   trucks 367 

Frame   makers,    listed   tor    1920   trucks... 367 

France,    will    buy   A.    E.    F.    trucks 159 

Franklin  Mfg.  Co..  will  make  1-ton  truck.  394 

Fruit    haulage,    trucks    used    tor 236 

Advantages    of.    by    truck 337 

Fuel,  better  fuel  wanted  from  producers.  119 

Fulton    truck   price    is    increased 236 

Model    C.    2-tonner,    ills,   and   described.  226 

Production    continued    396 

Fundamental    Corp.,    N.    Y.    C,    makers  ot 

Warman    radiator   guard 189 

G 

Gair  Co.,  experiences  with  mixed  fleet. ...    90 

Trucks    fleet     (ills.) 91,     164 

Garage,   A.    &    P.   Tea  Co.    (ills.) 43 

Garage    columns,     two    ways    to    protect 

pipes    on    (ills.)     289 

Garage  layout,  poor  layout  causes  delays  60 
Garage   plans. 

Advice  on  garage  design 434 

Ot    A.    &    P.    garage 43 

Plan    ot    Victor    Talking    Machine    Co.  s 

garage     (ills.)      418 

Garage    stockroom,    saving    time    and    ex- 
pense   in    166 

Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.  has  new  H4-ton 

model     158 

l>4-ton    worm    driven    model    (ills.)  ...  .18b 

Gasograph,    a   gasoline   gage    (ills.) 429 

Gasoline,    saving  ot.    Fifth   Avenue   Coach 

Co 129 

Florist.  Stumpp's,  supplying  gasoline  to 

fleet    (ills.)     .....349 

Gasoline     and     oil     mileages     by     truck 

sizes     232 

Output  of.    does   not   meet   present   con- 
sumption      394 

T'rices  up  1  cent  in  East 514 

Saving    17    cents    a    day   on    Ford    1-ton 

truck    142 

Gasoline     League     rules.      Fifth     Avenue 

Coach    Co.'s    system    128 

Gasoline  tank   trucks,   care  of  valves  and 

swash    plates     309 

Care  ot  tank  truck  narts   (ills.) 347 

Gate  City  Oil  Co..  method  ot  handling  oil. 179 
Gates  Lumber   Co.,   N.   Y.,    use  of  trailers 

(ills.)     • •^•■■^'' 

Gearsets.     four-speed     gear     boxes     show 

gain    1  ■■;.„■•< ,P| 

Fuller    truck    gearset     (ills.) 3.>S 
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Schacht    ten-speed    gearset    at    N.     Y. 

Show    (ills.)     ■ ,-.:,--:-"x 

Sterling  six-speed  at  N.  T.  Show  (ills.).  492 
Types  used  on  1920  gasoline  trucks. ..  .^&8 

<3eaiset    makers,    listed .358 

-Gen.    Elec.    Co.,    makes    new   four-battery 

tungar    battery    charger ....Ill 

German    trucks,    tested ......79,    118 

Gimbel  Bros.,  eliminate  sidewalk  loading.234 
Goldstein.  Sam.  uses  truck  for  ragpicking.173 
■Goodyear  cushion  tire,   described    (ills.)..    86 

Cushion    tires    cut    repair    bills 319 

Tires    run     S2.000     miles 79 

Pneumatic  rims  with   locking  ring  fea- 
ture     ^l\ 

Pressed-on   tires • \:  ■  ■  •  AL 

Unlimited  guarantee  on  Goodyear  tires.120 
■Governors,    makes   used   in   1919   gasoline 

Motor  master  governor,   described 389 

Tvpes  of  governors  used  on  1920  trucks.365 
■Governor    makers,    listed   on    1920    trucks.  3b5 

Gramm-Bernstein     Motor    Truck    Co 67 

Grant   Truck   Sales   Co.,   offers   a   driving 

course    ■,■",■    "^  nA 

Gravity  chute  of  Kirkman  plant  (ills. )..  100 
Grav    truck    engine,    description    of    (ills.)    28 

-Grease  cups  vs.   oil   cups    (ills.) 200 

Painted  white  compel  driver's  attention 

(mg_)         308 

Grease  gun,  '  Atlantic,  pneumatic  type..  29 
Green  concrete  carried  in  truck  bodies.. 337 
■Green.  Col.  G.  A.,  now  gen.  mgr.  of  Fifth 

Avenue    Coach    Co .■■'^ 

•Greer  &  Fontaine,  special  body  for  brick 

haulage     -•■•■•  1 

Grinders — Peters     crankshaft    grinder     at 

N.    Y.    Show    (ills.) 492 

■Groceries,    sold    on    N.    Y.    streets    from 

Acker.     MeVrall  "&" Gondii    uses    Ford 

model   IVj-ton  trucks    -217 

A.    &    P.    Tea    Co.'s    methods    of    truck 

James    Butler's"    cost     of     operation    of 
fleet  of  5-tonner3   320 

Getting  rid    of   horses   handling   whole- 
sale groceries    242 

Scudders-Gale      Grocery      Co.,      cutting 
loading  time    (ills.)    • 208 

Truck  organization  in  grocery  delivery.  215 

Grocery     truck     problems     solved      by 

charts    

•Guarantee,  unlimited  on  Goodyear  tires.120 
Guaranty  hoist  for  Fords   (ills.) 229 

H 

H.   B.   lighting   and   Battery   charging   set 

(ills)     295 

Hamilton  Motors  Co.,  formerly  Panhard.120 
Hand  trucks  and  ramp  used  to  save  load- 

ing  time   (ills.)    -ISs 

Harer-Wurster     garage,     service     station, 

Williamsport,    Pa 341 

Hart    roller    bearings ••    29 

Hartford,  against  new  truck  line  to  New 

YQi-k     1"7 

Harvey  Motor  Triick' Co.,  increases  prices.377 
Haulage. 

Helpful   data  to   form   a   haulage   com- 
pany     •  -,  •^?; 

Hawkeve  Truck  Co.,  1%  and  2-ton  models  6b 
Heavy  Haulage  Co.,  practice  of  removing 

tires    ,•      » 

Pride.  G.  H.,  makes  plea  against  truck 

overloading     233 

Heil   Co.    to   build    dump   bodies 79 

4-in-l    combination    coal    body    (ills.)..  468 
Highways,   see    Roads. 

New  Federal  Highway  Bill  is  progress- 
ing      3'*'' 

Highwav-Knight,   new   4   and   5-ton   truck 

(ills.)     108 

Highway  Transport  Committee  disbanded. 194 
New  Transport  Committee  is  appointed   79 
Highway  Transport  Conferences  at  N.  Y. 

truck    show     3.-I-. 

Hilton    tire    gage,    described    (ills.) .389 

Hired  vs.  owned  trucks  in  distribution  of 

tobacco     ;■•■■,•■■••■■  -rl? 

Hoists,  plan  for  loading  and  unloading.  .107 

Dalley    hand    hoist    (ill.) 25 

Lists    of    makers    of    hoists    and    engine 

stands    f 5^ 

Makers   of   hoists,   listed 472 

Typical    horizontal    hydraulic    hoist    out- 
fit   (Ills.)     ••■• -^96 

Horn    &    Hardart    Co.,    uses    of    fleet    of 

Electrics    (ills.) .  . . 406 

Hortie  wagons,  how  to  get  nd  of ^.a 

American     Food     Co.,     getting     rid     of 

horses  •  •  •, f42 

Articles  listed,  on  getting  nd  of  horses.472 
Getting   rid   of   horses   in   transfer   ana 

express    ;  •  •  i  ■  ^25 

Getting  rid  of  mixed  fleet  in  paper  trade  90 
How     I^umber     merchant     got     rid     of 

horses    •  •  ■  ■  il40 

How     Shults     Bread     Co.,    got    rid    of 

horses    •, i,i\ 

Installing  trucks.   In  florist  trade 350 

I'ower    and    hand    hoists    applicable    to 

trucks    •, 'S- 

Truck   vs.   horse   In   coal   trade 46 

Whv  Hygcia   Distilled   Water   Co.    uses 
trucks    '*<'■* 


House  Cold  Tire  Setter  Co.,  maker  of  Kel- 
don    truck    ;:■;-,■••• 'lii 

House   organ   Fifth  Avenue  Coach   Co. ..  .IdO 

Hub  odometers,  three  makers  listed. 232,  432 
Motor  truck  odometer  made  by  Veeder 
Co 511 

Hygeia   Distilled   Water   Co.,    N.    Y.,    get- 
ting   rid    of   horses 404 


Ice  cream  trade,  see  Bendfelt  Ice  Cream 

Co 1& 

Liggett  Co.'s   ice  cream  body   using  no 

salt    (ills.)    -.■.■■''SO 

R9szell     Ice     Cream     Co.,     uses     white 

grease  cups    AAA 

Ignition    systems,    makers    listed   for    1920 

trucks    ••• 3bb 

Illinois,  license  fees  in   115 

Big  scale   cattle  haulage    1  Jb 

Impact  tests,   trucks    ,• 

Indiana    Transfer     and    Warehousemen  £ 

Assn.,    start    educational    campaign.  .436 
Installing   trucks    by    American    Tobacco 

qq 412 

Installation  principles  in  package  delivery  88 
Insurance,  Ave  kinds  of  motor  truck  vo\- 

Bumper  allowances  on   insurance 515 

Penna.    truck   users    must   carry    insur- 
ance   302 

Interborough  News  Co.,  bonus  system  for 

truck   driving    (ills.) -442 

Bulletin     board     and     checker's     desk 

(ills.)     *'l 

Daily  record  forms  used  by 479 

How   bonus   eliminated   reckless    driving 

(ills.)    ;-477 

Roundhouse    maintenance    nece.ssary    in 

newspaper  trade    (ills.)    477 

Intercity   truck   moving 79 

Interest,   see  truck  operation 10 

Internationa!   Motor   Co.,   standardized  on 

windshields     335 

Issue  Mack  Bulldog,  house  organ Mi 

New    Equipment    on    Macks 394 

International   Retail   Delivery  Assn.   holds 

conference   March    1    .515 

Interurban    Motor    Despatch    works    with 

electric   railways    =3 

Standardized  fleet,  maintained  by  ....  83 
Interurban  Motor  Express  Co.,  expands.  157 
Iowa,   Shipby  Truck  parade    159 

J 

Jackson     Motors     Corp.,     new     name     of 

mergers   •  ■  n^ 

Jackson    four    wheel    driven    truck,    de-^ 

scribed     (ills.)     -93 

Jitney   service,   improved   in   Kansas  City. 34 2 

Drastic  Jitney  Laws  in  Mass 395 

For   'Waynesboro    195 

Jumbo   3^"-tonner,  described   (ills.) 386 

Jumbo  truck  specifications,  IVa   to  4  tons.  504 

K 
Kansas   City,    Jitney    Service    improved ..  3  4  2 
Keldon   2-ton   truck,   described    (ills.) ...  .151 

Ketch-a-kick   for   Fords    (ills.) Ill 

Kirkman  &  Sop's,  use  extra  oil  tanks.  ...      9 
Kirkman        garage        and        maintenance 

methods    16,30 

Kelvis-klips.     described     (ills.) Ill 

Knopf    Bros.     Mfg.    Co.,    maker    of    "uo 

odometer     "3- 

Knox  Motors  Co.'s  plant  sold 333 

Koehler  truck  specifications.   5-ton 604 

Kulp  &  Sons  Co.,  first  fleet  in  Buffalo 5 


Lamps,     glaring,     to     be     eliminated     by 

Penna 1"^ 

Lansdale    Motor   Co.,    opens    new    service 

station     •  ■  ■  •,!„ 

Laundry,  uses  by-products  of  electricity.  .Id2 

Laws,    Penna.,    to    enforce 159 

Chicago's     motor     vehicle    law    arouses 

protest     IJJ 

Dver   law    for   truck    theft 19b 

New     laws     passed     recently     limiting 

weights    39 

Ohio   law  affects  tire  width    ^b 

St.    Louis   protective  law 157 

Truck  laws  to  be  enforced   in   Penna.  ..274 

Youker    Bill    becomes    a    law    39 

Lewis   Tool   Co.,    maker  of  Lewis   reamer 

(ills.)     :---iii 

License  fees  for  1%-  and   2-ton   trucks..  115 

Licenses    for    intercity    truck    operation.  .19fa 

Chart     of    vehicle    licenses     issued     by 

Chicago     ■ 37 

Conflicting  truck  and   trailer  licenses..   39 
Licking    Window    Glass     Co.,     eliminates 

railroad    delays    168 

Liggett.   L.   K..   Drug  Co..  uses  hired   and 

owned    trucks     (ills.) 437 

Liggett   Co.,    L.    K..    ice-cream   body   with 

no   salt    in    packing 4S0 

Map  showing  Liggett's  truck  territory. 439 

Organization    chart   of    438 

Light  Inspector,  St.   Louis,  has .....113 

Lily  Cup  Co.'s  system  of  handling  deliv- 
eries   (ills.)     500 


Link-Belt   conveyors   for   loading   grain.. 431 

Link  chains   for   repair   use 337 

Livestock,   haulage  rates 194 

Load   capacity,    chart   showing   trend   in.. 248 
Loading  platform   for   Gair   motor   trucks 

(ills.)     106 

Loading    trucks,    a    system    for 164 

Butcher,     Schweitzer,     eliminates     mis- 
takes  in   loading 402 

Cutting    loading    time    by    demountable 

bodies     208 

Loading  and  unloading  devices  (ills.).. 495 
Semi-trailers  used  by  Atlantic  &  Pacific 

Tea   Co.    (ills.) 496 

Sidewalk    loading   eliminated 174 

Thibaut's  hand-trucks  and  ramp  system 

of   (ills.)    •■i98 

Loadometer    Co.,    described,    and    date    of 

publication   given    511 

Locks,  see  Christie  Miracle  lock   68 

Locomobile  Co..   reorganized    475 

Lord    &    Taylor    Dept.     Store,     eliminates 

sidewalk  loading   (ills.) 310 

Los   Angeles   Water    Dept.,    keeping    track 

of  fleet  by  panel  board    (ills.) 483 

Louisville,   Ky.,    big   trucking   center 119 

Lubrication,   grease   cups  vs.   oil  cups.... 200 
Alemite    grease    gun    at    N.    Y.    Show 

(ills.)     492 

Autocar  reservoir  system  of  oiling 492 

Grease   cups   painted   white   compel   at- 
tention      V 

Gramm-Bernstein  wick-fed  oiler  at  N.  Y. 

Show  (ills.)    507 

Myers     magazine     oiling     system     pat- 
ented     516 

Spring     bolt     and     shackle     lubrication 

(Edit.)     510 

Ludington    &    Northern    B.R.    gives    way 

to   trucks    195 

Lueddeke's    Newark    and    N.    Y.    Express 

gets    rid    of    horses 326 

Luedinghaus-Espenschied    Wagon    Co.,    to 

make    2-ton    truck 396 

Lumber  business  needed  trucks,  see  Cam- 
eron   Lumber    Co 31 

Gates  Lumber  Co.,  N.  Y.,  use  of  trailers 

(ills.)     378 

Trailmobile,  used  by  Gates  Lumber  Co. 

(ills.)     378 

Lumber  merchant  gets  rid   of  horses.  ..  .140 

Mc 

McAvoy  Bros.,  establish  Vim  truck  ser- 
vice     235 

McCann,    H.    W.,    gen.    mgr.    of    Licking 

Window    Glass    Co 168 

M 

M.    A.    M.    A.    to    test   German    trucks 79 

M    &  S.   Corp.,  now  named  Powrlock. . .  .196 
MacMillan    Co.,    publisher,    use    of    trucks 

(ills.)     397 

Adapting     trucks     to     book     publishing 

business    (ills.)    460 

Double    label    delivery    forms    used    by 

(ills.)     483 

Loading  device  of   (ills.)    603 

MacMillan    Co.'s    double    label    delivery 

forms    (ills.)    ,-483 

Protecting  deliveries  in  the  book  busi- 

ness    (ills.)     ......502 

Mack.  A.  B.  &  A.  C.  models,  windshields 

on     335 

Mack   truck,    5V2-tonner    (ill.) ■179 

Macy,    R.   H.,    methods   in   handling  peak 

loads     202 

Magazines,   motor  truck,   listed    76 

Maintenance   articles. 

A    &  P.  Tea  Co.'s  maintenance  methods  41 
American    Tobacco    Co.,    maintains    na- 
tionwide   fleet     (ills.) ;;^56 

Boston    Dept.    Store    equipment    for    54 

James    Butler's    cost    of    operation    in 

fleet   of   5-tonners    320 

Cleaning     engine     valves     in     a     lathe, 

No.   66    508 

Coal   trucks    '. 9^ 

Contractor's   methods   with   trucks 170 

Delegating    truck    authority    (Edit. )...  336 

J.    Fradus,    makes    form    parts    315 

Future   owner    tasks    (Edit)     'I'll 

Hints    for    truck    mechanics 214 

How  to  keep   motor  truck  costs 121 

How    to     replace    a    broken    fan    belt. 

No.   65    508 

Laundry    costs    of    maintenance 132 

Longer   wrenches  used   on  spring  clips, 

No.   67    •• ....509 

Machining    pistons    fltted    with    centers. 

No.   69    :•    509 

MacMillan,   publisher,   costs   and   main- 
tenance   398 

Maintenance  charts  insure  proper  truck 

inspection    a;    •;•,■•  rnl 

Making  a  soft  metal  hammer.  No.   64.  .508 
Paving     contractor     solves     his     main- 
tenance   problems     136 

Poor  garage  layout  disadvantages  over- 
come     ,■■•■. /  ■  ■  'xt'  ■ 

Rack  for  holding  rods,  pipes,  etc..   No.       . 

(^(^         509 

Schweitzer,  ijutcher,  small  fleet's  main- 
tenance problems    414 

Story    of    Schults   bread    truck    mainte- 

Worn    bearings    repaired 167 
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Maintenance  short  cuts  : 

Bar     to     remove     battery     connections, 

No.    30     290 

Bearing  cap  held  straight  for  scraping, 

No,   50    424 

Bench  to  hold  taps  and  dies.  No.  53.  .  .  .424 
Bracket     to    hang    tool     box    on     truck 

frame.   No.   17    184 

Cleaning  spark  plug  in  bottle.  No.  28.. 225 
Compress  rings  to  insert  piston,  No.  63.  .465 
Corked    bottle    for    tilling    battery,    No. 

54    424 

Cork   plugs    for    testing    radiators,    No. 

39      330 

Device  for  removing  wheels,  No.  60.... 464 
Device   to   make   valve  grinding   easier. 

No.  47    385 

Easy  way  to  make  a  drop-light  holder. 

No.   19    185 

Easy    way    to    take    out    piston    rings. 

No.    19     3SB 

Electric     motor     for     sharpening     tools. 

No.    52     421 

Finger  grips  for  oiling  cans,  No.  41... 330 
Frame  to  prevent  wire  tangling,  No.  51.424 
Hand  bellows  to  clean  out  dirt.  No.  40.330 
Holder    for    grinding    piston    rings,    No. 

15    149 

Homemade   device  to  hold   skid   chains. 

No.  6    105 

Jnterborough      News      Co.      roundhouse 

maintenance  methods   (ills.)    477 

Jack  attachment  to  save  axle  truss  rod. 

No.   23    224 

Lathe   chuck   for   centering   engine   pis- 
tons,   No.    21     185 

Leather    cutter    from    a    razor    blade. 

No.    36     291 

Lever  to  remove  overhead  valve  cages. 

No.   34    291 

Machined    valve    stems    do    not    stick. 

No.   62   465 

Method    to    find    gasoline    tank    leaks. 

No.  45    384 

One-man     rig     for    hand-drilling    Jobs, 

No.   32    290 

One  way  to  remove  piston  rings  easily. 

No.   11 149 

Pocket    to    hold    driver's    route    cards. 

No.  7    105 

Pole    to    take    up    touring    rope    slack, 

No.  38   330 

Portable     stand     for     battery     distilled 

water.   No.   42 331 

Quick    repair    on    a    broken    manifold, 

No.    3     104 

Removing    acid    by    syphon    from    car- 
bon.   No.    57 425 

Removing     batteries      without     lifting, 

No.   13    149 

Removing   heavy    motor    truck    wheels. 

No.  5    105 

Repair   pit  sliding  tool-bench.    No.    43.. 331 
Repairing  broken  battery  cable  connec- 
tions.   No.    25 224 

Replacing   pistons   easily   by   sleeve   jig, 

No.   20    185 

Rubber  battery  tops  from  cracked  jars, 

No.    56     425 

Rubber  strip  to  hold  tire  gauge.  No.  83.290 
Simple  device  for  holding  piston   rings, 

No.    49     385 

Simnle    holder    for    welding    stick.    No. 

37    291 

Simple   tongs   to   lift   storage   batteries, 

No.    44     :-384 

Spark  plug  testing  compression,  No.  5.').  .425 
Spark  tester  for  Ford  trucks.  No.  16.. 184 
Stick    for    holding    clutch    pedal    down. 

No.   24    224 

Strengthening    the    Ford    engine    arms. 

No.    10     148 

String   holds   valve   springs   compressed. 

No.    12     149 

Table  to  hold  cvlinder  blocks.  No.  61.. 465 
Tackle  for  installing  engines.  No.  59...  464 
Taking  a  dent  out  of  a  tank,  No.  18.  .  .184 
Taking     down     electric     truck     motors, 

No.    9     148 

Tightening  a  worm  steering  crank  arm. 

No,    14     149 

Tire   gage   and  air  hose  combined.   No. 

To  remove  rustv  nut.  No.  31 290 

Tool     for     fixing     brake     shoe     springs. 

No,    58     ■•  -464 

Tool  for  inserting  spring  clips.  No,  29.  .290 
.  Truck  garage  oil  supply  system.  No.  4.  .104 
Truing     up     the     crankshaft     bearings. 

No.   2    104 

Two    gages    for    fitting    Ford    adapters, 

No.   26    .........225 

Using    crane    to    remove    truck    wheels. 

No.   8    • -148 

Using    string    to    hold    blowout    patch. 

No.   35    291 

Vise  fixture  to  reline  brakes.  No.  1....104 
TV'aFhing  trucks  wifh  warm   water.   No. 

46    384 

Wood   handle   for   turning   grease   cups. 

No.   27    --■' 

Maintenance  superintendents : 

Blanchi,  E.  B.,  Shults  Bread  Co.    ']''?>„-. 

Bln'-k,    Jas,.   in   charge   of  A,   &   V.   fleet 
(ills,)    441,   ISl 


Bowes,    Thos.    J.,    supt.    of    trucks    for 

Union    Paving    Co 44U.   138 

Brown,  Ross  K.,  Stephens  garage,  coal, 

441,  94 
Burns,    R.    S.,    Victor   Talking   Machine 

Co.    (ills.)     419 

Mr.  Errett,  of  Lily  Cups  Co 500 

Geiger.    C.    M.,    Doelger    Brewing    Co., 

N.    Y.    (Ills.)     441 

Greene.    A.    E.,    repair   supt.    for   Inter- 
borough   News   Co.    (ills.) 478 

Heron,     Geo.,     Boston    Store,     Chicago, 

441,   13,   166,   86 
Schweitzer,     Wm.,     maintenance     supt. 

Schweitzer   Co.    (photo) 322 

Tancv,    B.    E..    of    Los    Angeles    Water 

Dci)t.    (ills.)    482 

Whitney,    F.    B.,    V.    Fradus,    contractor 

(ills.)     370 

Manifolds,    better   manifolds   feature   1920 

engines   (ills.)    354 

Maps,    territory    served    by    truck    trailers 

of  A.   &   1'.  Tea  Co 42 

Massachusetts,   license   fees   in 115 

Bay   State  trucks  must  have  mirrors.. 211 

Drastic  jitney   laws   in    Mass 395 

Truck  registration  statistics 78 

New   Mass.    fees 37 

Truck  club  is  formed 7S 

Massachusetts  Motor  Truck  Club  formed, 

434 

Melon  shipping  done  by  trucks 33 

Mergers. 

Jackson    Motor    Co.,    Jackson    Auto    Co. 

and    Four-Wheel    Drive   Corp 118 

Mesaba    Transportation    Co.    owns    snow- 
plow   313 

Metal  wheels,   use   is  doubled   for  1920... 363 

Clark   steel   disk    wheel    (ills.) 364 

Dayton   steel    wheel    (ills.)     364 

Smith  metal  wheel    (ills.)    365 

West  cast  steel  wheel    (ills,) 364 

West  steel   spoke  wheel    (ills,) 364 

Metal     wheel     makers,     listed     for     1920 

trucks    364 

Metropolitan    Body    Co.    display    at    N.    Y. 

Show    492 

Michigan,  new  truck  line  in 39,  157 

Milburn    Wagon    Works    trying    gasoline 

trucks    434 

Mileages,    see   gasoline    and    oil    mileages 

by    truck   sizes 232 

Miles,    getting    25,000    miles    from    solid 

tires    240 

Miles    Mfg.    Co.,    Iowa,    maker    of    piston 

vise    Ill 

Miles  piston  vise   (ills.) Ill 

Milk,    statistics   on   pounds   produced   and 

hauled   27 

Minneapolis   truck  terminal   doubles   floor 

space    340 

Mirrors  on  N.   Y.   trucks 119 

Required   on  all   vehicles 159 

Required  on  Mass.   trucks 211 

Mississippi   good   roads   work 158 

Mitchell.  H.  F..  Pa,,  seed  merchants,  lay- 
out  of   bins    (ills.) 372 

Iron  spiral  chute  of   (ills.)    372 

Shipping  order  sheet  of 373 

Monarch    governor,    standing    of 36 

Montana.    license    fees    in 115 

Montreal  Section  of  Auto  Club  of  Canada, 

organized    475 

Morania        commercial        garage        keeps 

Schweitzer   trucks    (ills.)     416.   415 

Morh    Service   Co.    prevents   loss   of   pack- 
ages     220 

Morgan  Co.,  L,   A,,   Brookline,   Mass.,  de- 
vice   for   emptying   barrels 152 

Moss    tire   tool    (ills.) 228 

Motor    Haulage    Co.,    unit    system    of   re- 
pairs   (ills.)    343 

Inspection  card  used  by    (ills.) 345 

Motor    Transport    Corps,    truck    train    in 

Nevada    120 

A.   J.    Slade   receives   discharge  from... 234 

Training  school  established  by 160 

Motor   Truck  Club   of   Mass 78 

Motor    Truck   Development   Tour    reaches 

Iowa    158 

Motor   Truck  Owners'   Assn.,   owners'   co- 
operation     300 

Motor  vehicle  periodicals  listed 76 

Moving  picture  bodies  built  on   order.... 155 
Muchmore.  Geo.  V.,  lumber  merchant,  uses 

trucks     140.   169 

Muir  dept.  store  trades  Fords  each  year.  .282 
Muncie  Wheel  Co.  back,  on  mfg.   of  wood 

wheels   79 

Myers,  C.   T.,   oiling  system  patented. ..  .516 

N 

N.  A.  C.  C.  to  meet  in  Detroit 195 

Name   Rural   Express   Committee 80 

To   test   German   trucks 79 

Truck  taxes  to  stand 78 

N.  I.  V.  A.  to  meet  in  Chicago 194 

Natl.    Assn.    of    Motor    Truck    Sales   Man- 
agers  postpones   meeting 40 

Natl,   highway  system   requested 474 

Natl,   motor  truck  development  tours,   see 

truck    tours    79 

National  plan,  important  highway  bill  in- 
troduced     435 

National    stockyards   objects   to   live-stock 

laws   79 

Nebraska  attempts  to  set  truck  rates,...    39 
Trucking  rates    59 


Nelson    Motor   Truck   Co.   changes  design 

— Jumbo    trucks     159 

New  Jersey,  license  fees  In 115 

And   I'a.   clash  over  reciprocity   vehicle 

law     300 

Safety    law    120 

New  Standard  Adding  Machine  Co.,  maker 

of  Gasograph    (ills.) 429 

New    Way    Motor    Co.    makes    New   Way 

engine    429 

New  York,  license  fees  in 115 

Buses  replace  trolleys  in 194 

Engineering  course,  for  N.  Y.  C 194 

Improves    roads    38 

1920    truck   show 118 

Trucks   incorase   in    119 

Rural  expresses  recommended  by 37 

To  help  farmer  market 120 

N.  Y.  Electrical  Exposition,  trucks  on  ex- 
hibit      80 

N.  Y.  State  Council  of  Federal  Highways.  39 

N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  Freight  &  Storage  Co 158 

Newark  Automotive  Service  Assn.  formed. 234 
Non-skid   chaiiu  holder.   Loktite  described 

(ills.)     ...T 468 

Northwest  ships  by  truck 157 

Northwind  spark  plug    (ills.)    1S9 

O 

Ohio,  license  fees  in 115 

$4,000,000    for    Ohio    roads 119 

Law    affecting    tire-width    36 

Limits    truck   weights 118 

Ohio    Motor    Vehicle    Co.,    formerly    Ohio 

Trailer  Co 377 

Ohio  Trailer  Co.  now  Ohio  Motor  Vehicle 

Co 377 

Oil,  five  ways  to  buy  oil 84 

Blooming  oil   cup    153 

Bodies  for  oil.  in  any  quantities 179 

The  Kirkman  method  of  supplying  oil..    18 

Old   crankcase   oil.    uses    for 143 

Optimo    bung,    method    of    emptying   oil 

barrels     152 

Perfect    oil    measure 152 

Research  laboratory  for  oil  industry ..  .158 

Tests  with  oils 84 

Oil  cups  vs.   grease  cups 200 

Lubrik   oil   cups  described    (ills.)    468 

Oil   tanks,    extra  tanks  eliminate   bearing 

troubles    ( ills. )     9 

O'Maley's.    Kansas   City   service,    radiator 

repairing    (ills.)     417 

Onan.    David    W.,    maker    of    spring    leaf 

spreader    Ill 

Onan  spring  spreader   (ills.)    Ill 

Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co.   to  build  electric 

truck    300 

Operating   superintendents. 

Anderson,  H.  B.,  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co..  .441.      42 
Bubb.    T.    B.,    traffic   mgr,    of   American 

Food    Co 243 

Costigan,  W.  H..   Robert  Gair  Co 441 

Crispin.  Louis,  of  Wanamaker's,  N.  Y..368 

Dickson,  C.  H.,  Gate  City,  Oil  Co 179 

Lucas.  L.   J.,  mgr.   for  MacMillan   Co... 398 
Mallouf,    Nat.,    vice-president    of    Moto 

Haulage  Co 344 

Montgomery,  C.   B,,  Union   Paving  Co., 

137,   441 
Peters.    Geo.   J.,   Boston   Store.    Chicago 

(ills.)    12.   441 

Porter.    Jos.    D.,   Interurban   Motor  De- 
spatch  Co 440 

Pride.  Geo.   H.,  president.  Heavy  Haul- 
age  Co 8.   441 

Stephens,  Roderick,  O.  J.  Stephens  Coal 

Co 47,   441 

Woods.    Jas..    traffic   supt.,    R.    H.    Macy 

&  Co 202 

Wright,   D.   C,   Rockwood   &  Co.,  cocoa 

merchants     441 

Operation    costs,    see   costs,    also   mainte- 
nance   121 

Optimo  barrel   discharging  bung 152 

Oregon,  apples  hauled  by  trucks 301 

Oshkosh     Motor     Truck    Mfg.     Co.,     new 

branches  of    395 

Overland-Harrisburg  Co.,  Mack  service  in 

Harrisburg   438 

Overland  hauLage,  standard  bill  of  lading 

for    116 

Cincinnati    &    Dayton,    C.    &    D.    Motor 

Deliver.v   Co 56 

Data   on   forming   an   overland  haulage 

company    392 

Data  on  transport  of  goods  by  trucks.  .117 
Data  on   trucks   used   in  overland  haul- 
age    298 

Michigan   overland   haulage  increases.  .399 
Overloading,   Pride  makes  plea  against.. 233 


Package  deliveries. 

Articles  on  tags  and  forms  for  package 

delivery 232 

Body  design  important 88 

Cutting   loading    time 89 

Effect  of  C.   O.  D 88 

EvtT-a   drivers    89 

Morh  Service  Co.,  prevents  loss  of  pack- 
ages     220 

.Separate    delivery    building 89 

Rnrnlus    trucks   needed ^9 

Using  a  map 88 
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Packard    trucks,    cold    weather    care    ot^^^ 

234 

234 


"for    keeping    track 
Hamilton 


Servic4^ depot  at"  Atlanta.  Ga. . . 
P^i,^'^^^rfcDe.:io;-1919...234 

^-llf''trctcrenins.T.' 

Panhard     Motors     changes     .-     — ^20 

Pape^r^products:  uVing  triiks'in,' see'Gair^^^ 

Parn'^aiee'  Transfer '  Ca  '  'to  "  use  "  motor^^^ 
Part^s"tnd"  accessories.-  at  '  N.'  Y.  truck^^^ 
Patrfot^Mot'or- Express  cb:.-  new'  Kansas^^^ 


Five-ton     rate     chart     of     Progressive  ^^ 

Transfer  Co • 194 

Live-stock    haulage   rates    ••••.•••■tea"    39 
Nebraska  attempts  '»  ««'  »[ "'='' f    "^ !  i    59 

Nebraska    truck    rates,    chart    01 ^^ 

New    Massachusetts   rates ^^ 

Re^^-^lSN^f^^'cent/empfoyed-are^^^ 
ClS?;i'i^e^^t^ear:driven;^ie  ;(ii^:)  !  iaSO 

Timken   worm-driven,   for   5-ton   ""^"^^jgg 


Santa    Barbara    Express    Co.    «    <=°";P«^^43i 

Saving'  methods,'  iaVing'  spkrk  piue*:  •  ■  •  •  "^^^ 
Cutting   costs   by    repairing   worn    be^r-^^^ 

ings    . .• ;  14  J 

Old  crankcase  oil .  •  •  ■  •  •  ■  ■  • 

Saving    driver's    time    by    private    tele-^^^ 

phone .Vg"  * -^^^ 

l?.;^e"lnrixj;e"n^se-in  garage  stockroom. 16| 

Scale,    see   weighing   machine.    • ii» 

Schacht   10-speed   gearset    Oj'^.;' .•,■■;•  ••,■•• 
Schools   for   truck  drivers   at  Wilmington. 


Torblnsen  ' '  inteVnal-gear-driven      iixle^,,, 

(ills.)   . . ■  ■  —  ■  •  •  •  •  ■.■■■{,1 ! ; !  [359 

.„ -_  ....o..  Types  of  used  on  1920  trucks ^.^  ^.,,^.._ _  ^^^ 

Patr?;?'  tr^u''crSec?flcaiions,-  Vh  "  io    2^^^^       «-J"pr=^o^^ty'"vtlfi^c1e"frw".-  n!  "  Z. '  -d  "Pa.^^^  ^CoUege^.  ■  ;^-  -^^   Uansport  -couVse-.-Bll 

.,H'?^o^,.■  J.  ■  Neii.-  LOS  ■  Angelei;   CaL. '  io^  ^^        „^„  <;'%«^/  V' „;{,•  parts'  in'  garage'  'stoik-^  ^^        i<:r„^^\^„ ''^'o  ^"ifoulfe,^'r"'rlt^s  fricks:  '.  322 


Automotive  'technical'  's'cho'o'l  in  Detroit. 514 

Packard   truck  school  opens.  .  . '*» 

Philadelphia     mechanics      schoo  .  .  .  .  •  • -Oi* 
Truck   school   at   Michigan   Agricultural 


Patterson 

Peak"&s!'"how  to-  ■handle';the'm. 


.•...19S        Records   of    truck   parts   m   garage   ^'■"^'^ ^^^ 


HandUng'  peak  "loads  in  d^t.  store  de-^^^ 

Yearly^ charts'  'help'  to'  'anticipate   Peak^^^ 

Pennsylvania! '  license    tees   in 1 1  jj 

Gets  60  war  trucks.  . „g- 

To'^'enforce  new 'rawsfc'r  motor  trucks.  .159 

??u^criise%'s  ^'u\Tfat?r'?nsurance: '. '.  .  :302 

PeTcenl'agTof   final    drive   by   truck   pro-^^^ 

Percy's"^' cSm^ediais,' ' make-up  '  hkuled  'hy^^^^ 

Perfect  oil'measure   described.  .....  •••  ••!!'- 

PhUadelphia      may      check      smoking      of^^. 

Philadelphia  Moto'-'j/^f  y^ilied^'.  .°:235 
Rrowning.  member  01.  oeceaseu  .  .  ••■„„„ 
Pierce-Trrow  makes  own  closed  cabs.... 393 
Pipes!  to  protect  those  on  garage  col-^^^ 
Pistr?^is"i^^er^d'm^hours'(:iil.:)::2S6 

Piftr^is?.'^ma"de"b7  U^^^^U  Co m 

^'Eighth    Coast    Artillery    Regiment    Ar- 
ci^^ap^r  C^o..f  lold^ntan^'  un'loading^^^ 
platform  (ills.)   •  •  •  ■  •  •  ■  ■„•  • .:.:  '  p  '   i . 
Poem— "The     Motor    Truck,       by     P-   ;^;4gi 

VonXl  Schw'eiizer's'syst'e'm'i'n'  Vouting^,^ 
Portllnd*!' Ore..' ■mechanic's" 'may     go    on^^^ 

Portlr:"'j."D.-,-n«Wr-.'i"i""'^'^^"    ^°^°'  82 

Pow?  Lock'c'o'.  'previously'  named'k'.'  &  S.^^^_ 

Pratt°T."D:.' engineer.  "Central'  Stamping  ^^ 

Co ,• . .    80 

Prices  of  Texas   trucks gg 

New  Packard  prices. .  


Red   Arrow   trucK,   j-ioi.,   ...««-   -„    "'     "  436 
.ittr^t"""^"  Massac'h'uset'ts '  iruck '  regi's'- 


'  bu'tciier,'  'uses '  truck   for 


145 


Registrations. 

tration    grows 
Reitmann,    Jos., 

Removabfe'Tank:  'desCTibed    (ills.)  .  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  1^9 

9Q^n  p-al     tank   on   Mack   trucK , -,* 

""'^r^^^:    ^,VV„     has    largest    mobile 


Wilshire     Oil     Co.     has 

RenUng  spS^  '°V  ^Sij^'^"^^^'"' ' ' 
Repair  links,   see  "."'^^^^^ains    .  .^- j  ■ — 

Skid  chain,  repair  link  makers  lisieu 
Repair   systems,   see  unit  system. 

Locating  engine  knocks 


.179 


Prices  charged  for  truck  rent. .  •  ■  •  • :  ^i  ^  '=> 
PrTces  ihowin^g  trend  in  price  from  1913^^^ 
PridL"  Geo"  H.',' makes 'plea  against  over-^^^ 
Primer^'elfctric,  m'a'd'e  'by  'Auto  D'^tribut-^^^ 

rrrg'r;s^rvr?r?n;r^Co.'distribuie's  'pam-   ^^ 

phlet    to    advertise.. ,5 

fJ^I;l''e"forVwbus°line'i'n'st'.'Lo'uis..234 

PuT^tar^iachfn"/  Co.^  buys' Wesion:MoU^^^ 
Axle  Co 

^^tr-fa^af^^a^-e^^-^^" 
Fedders'  fl'nned-'tu'b'e, '  cast-case   radiator^^, 

Fedder^  '  iio'ne'yco'mb" 'iype  "^^^'^^jga 
Good "sUem 'for  repairing  truck  radia-^^, 

tors    (ill.s.)    ■  ■  •  •  •  •  •  ■  ■  •,•,;,•.; ! '.  .  .3fi3 

McCord  truck  radiator  Cl's^)  •  • '  . .  .362 
Tvpes  of.  used  on   1920  tru^Ks.  •  trucks 

Radiator  case  makes  used  on  1920  fucks^^^ 
R 'mator' case  types'  u^'e'dVl'^s;'!;  trucks     363 

Radiator  core  makes,  used  1920  trucks,^^^ 
listed     ,•  V  ■  •  VWii't' ^  ... 336 

Radiator  covers,   need  /°[    <E<"')    ; ;    ;  .  .,73 

g^flrSirr  sribiM'^Uoads .192 

?^X^avs°'sell""'coni™l' '  of  '  'we'si^rn  ^^ 
TO  Mimina.'.'  raliroad  d'e'lay's.  'glass'  mfr.^^^ 

huvs  trucks    •  ■  ■  • .  .  475 

R;^ran'ri^a;;d«used'ioWveload.^^^ 

H„,.l,"^er'shipping  ^rat^^s   ;^]«^.  •  •  ;^^- •    1/^'- 
r  &  d'  ifot'o'r 'Delivery'  ?;^;s'  rates  be- 
^tween  (ilnclnnatl  and  Dayton 56 


Reoairmen  of  Buffalo  may  be  licensed.  .  .  .^3b 
R^e^ubli^Tiuck  Co.  under  new  co"\r°l.  .  .394 
Research  laboratory  for  ml  industry  .  .  ^^^ 
%\7raromp'?fsh^me^ts^?(".ood'  to    neet^^^ 

Retu°rn"!olds',"wi,ire' i.'b'tained'. ' ! . '. ...  •  -193 
Ifjnolds    truck    specifications,    1%     to    5^^^ 

^^^l^ri%^"^^:  ^uioniatic  - 
Products  Co.    .  .  ■■■■■■,■ 119 

^°^?ab.''mrto"vote°road°Eonas: '. '. '. '. '.  '•  v  .119 

cih'torn1a'°Iowa   and   Texas   appropna-  ^^ 

tions  for  road  worK.  ...  .  •  •  ••,•"'  x-f '  V  o^^ 

Direct   road    tax   m   Colorado 

Federal  aid  for  .road  work 

Federal  Road  Aid   Act   of   191  ( 

$400,000,000  for  sood  roads  -^j^^^- •••  ^^ 
g°o°vin^^fnt^?rd^^rion'^e^;  ilS^a^^frded,   ^^ 

ImV°or{a^?  h^^llTa^y'  ^f  introduced'. '. '.  '.435 

Indiana   to  build   roads... -gjg 

Introduce  coast  roads  bin. •.••••■•• ■  „„c 
L"ou°^aSa  to  complete  road  sections  ...23 1 
Mississippi  food   roads  work^.  -395 

Modern    road   system    for    Penn ^^ 

New  men  on  Highway  Board 
New   Mississippi   highway.  . . 
New   York   improves   roads.  . 
New  York  seeks  road  bond  >fsue.  •  ■  •  •  . 
Niw    York     State    Council    of    Federal   ^^ 
Highways    formed  ^.__.  .^■^^.•,;.;  ;;;;;;.  .470 


Schweitzer  Co.,   poulteier. 

Eliminating  delivery  errors  (ills.) 4b» 

Maintenance  of  small  fleet  ot .......  •  .■'"■^ 

Device     for     eliminating     mistakes     in^^^ 

Sort?ng"deliveri'es'  i'n  'buic'her  business:  .  346 
Scott  Motor  Truck  Co.  gives  Ranier  serv- 

ice     in     Brooklyn \'y'„ 

Scuddlrs-Gale  Grocery  Co.  cutting  loading^^^ 

Goidyear  'ciis'hi'o'n  'tires  on   2-t'on   Pack- 

ards    and   Autocars.  ....•-•.  • J^^ 

Seats,    better   ones   needed    (Ldit.) ^ 

|^r'mt^htn\!"i.l,^llrs'good'  -bin  iayoui^^^ 

illjlSl^ul^'sKo^^^.Proi'ei.s:;! 
§prvice  motor  trucks,   prices   raised    .....  .i»i 

ilrvici  Motor  Truck  Sales  Co.  has  Harris-^^^ 

servl^ft^e^dlSed'(iiis:)::::::::i3» 

^^SufmburShio,  Clydesdale  service  sta-^^^ 

^ion    * sR 

l^^^^^^rcV^SSn  for  'Repui,:^^^ 

Wiiuam"'?ort '  'Pa.'.'  service  'station'. '.  j  !  :341 
service  TesTs    suggested     before     buy.ng^^^ 

SeweY"'^ushion'  'w'h'eeis  '  supplied '  'for    all   ^^ 

Shaw  TScab'(:o.'  to'm'ake'trucks 37 

<?hin-bv-truck    parade    in    Iowa.  .........  i^' 

o'^odyear  truck  in  demonstration  tour.  .79 
Northwest  ships  by  truck i=" 


Ship-by-Truck  day   for   St.    1-ouis.  ......  ."» 

lhi?-b^-Truck   Bureaus    l'|tfp^.,f ^.^^uck '.  '.''I 
Michigan    merchants   for    bnip  oy   ±1     _^^^ 


..436 

.  .    38 

.435 


Ship-by-Truck  Bureaus. 
Michigan  merchants  for 
Shipping,  new  rates  ruled. 

^'^Chic'aeo    1920.   show  dates 1 

?went^y-nine  Canadian  truck  shows....  1 

^Xwa  ?o  hive  a  motor  transport  day.  . . 

^^A71ks\-A'real  truck  show    (Edit.)  .  .  .  .2 
Dates    of'^N      Y.     and    Chicago     truck 


Dates 

shows 
Chicago, 


1920    show    dates.. 


conference  pro- 


1919  Uie  vear  of  roads    (Edit.)  . 


Ohio    roads.    $4,000,000    for •■ 

^\S.  new  body  for  F^d|r-1  n.ads  .  .474 

St    Louis  aims  for  road  saieiy .  .  •  ^^^ 

?S  i^age^grownith'roaa'im'proVe:^^^ 

R-SS^^^:='^-^em 

costs     ..195 

Ro^Slu  ^c^e"cfe\m'  'do.'  use's'  'white'  krease^^^ 
Rourgs^te*rb^'me'ans'of"p'an'el'i>oard^^^ 

record    ( ills. ) ■  ■ 99 

'^"itrruTc^o.ls'rJ^et'hrs'i'n^  rouiin'g  ti-ucks^^^ 

,,^|i^^5^P^o^^^''^^^truck- 

s=r^xp'i^:^n=^j:^ed;; 

by   N.   A.   C.   C 

S 

<5    A    E    to  test  German  trucks. 79 

^- ^L  ^;„;.,=«  nneumatic  at  meeting.  .....SI'' 


Ciiicago    truck   owners'    coniereace    ...v  ^^^ 

General   view   of   arrangement   of  N.   Y.^^^ 

show    (ills.)     ..•.•%•••; 394 

Hartford  truck  show  dates ll'ii:  'V 

Sfghway  transport  conference  at  N.  Y.^^^ 

List's  Chicago  'truck' show  exhibi'ts.  .  .452 

tlit  of  N.  Y.  show  exhibits -J*' 

National    dairy    show .........  ■  •  •  ■  •  •  ■  „ 

New    parts    and    accessories    at    N.    T.^^^ 

N.'r^h^'2^VH'^n^s^"'^'^::"i 

S:   \:  ??uTk'i'^?.'e%''^co'.{^e?l^'e"pW^ 

N  '"y   tru^k  show'  da'te 'unsettled 19| 

1920    N.    Y.    truck   show.  ...■•■••• -—^^ 
Owners'     .conference      for      t)Oth      trucK^^^ 


vS^k^  '^^'^^"'iugg^sled 


402 


Phil'ndelphia      truck      show 


To  discuss  pneumatic 
Sandow    Motor   Truck    Co., 

Safety,  see  (iommittee  on 


.394 

Show^'.    n":"^'.    1920    tfck^a'nd'passenger'J^"^ 

held    simultaneously        

Shults   Bread   Co.,   mainte..»..-=   . 97  ■374 


price    changes 

'pubiic'sai:ety..l95 

i^lii^'li^.'^t^k  'yards,'  trucks' iiaui^^^ 

St' I'i^i^^'^asta;^'^"'^"'^'^"^'""  ■::!«= 

Aims  for  road   safety 234 

New  bus  line  for 157 

Protective    law    .  .  .  •  •  ■  .  •  •    j' ' 'i' '  '  ; 235 

^';;;;k^--c'?antc^  r.^^^^''^-  -^^or,^, 

salt  L"ke"  l?resled'Br'lck'Co: 'uses  trailers   ^^ 


maintenance  plans 
Care  and  maintenance  of  bread  trucks^^^ 


Gettingrid  ofiiorsesof    (ills.) 

Main 
Plan       c 
(ills.) 

rtn^irinp.    til      I  111  -    . 

cleaning 


..4B5 


Truck 'repairing  of    (illsO..^  ...  ■  'j-pi'^s* 
Washstand     used     for     cleaning  ^^^ 

(ills.)  . ■■•■:.„••; :.:;.'. IBS 

Shuro  cell  tester  '•"?:)    'ii'lla 174 

«'Se^  ^''^^^^^;'^-  ■■■■■ Ill 

S,^;^:^;Sr^M'crJ-ofhauling:?20 
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SUvex    Buyers'    Guide,    listing    spaik    plug 

sizes     78 

Sizes,  trucks,  pictorial  comparisons  of  for 

1919-1920 250,   251 

itkicls,   to  save   tires    (ills.) 124 

Slade,     A.     J.,     receives     discharge     from 

army    234 

Smith.    H.    G.,    &    Bro.    will    make    truck 

bodies,    wheels,    etc 516 

Snitlin,  P.  L.,  author  of  poem,  "The  Motor 

Truck"     4S1 

Soap  Co.,  Kirkman  &  Son 99 

Ivirkman  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  plan  of  rout- 
ing    trucks     9,    99 

Sorting     deliveries     in     Schweitzer     Co.'s 

butcher  business   34  6 

Spark  i>lugs — Northwind  ventilated  spark 

plug    189 

How  to  save  in  spark  plugs 165 

Possible  sale  of  spark  plugs  for  1919..    75 
Silvex   buyer's  guide  listing  spark  plug 

.sizes     78 

SpeciHcations,  1920  trucks,  technical.  260,   277 
Additional  truck  specification  tables. 

504,    505 

Atco,  2-tonner   292 

Data  on    1914    motor   trucks 297 

Diamond-T,    l',i-ton    332 

Jackson    Motors    truck,    3Vi-tonner 293 

Of   industrial    trucks 276 

(-if    steam    trucks 275 

Special     details     of     electric    Industrial 

trucks    278 

Speedometer    lubricator — Happy    Thought 

(ills.)     69 

SpfiKe  lead  burner   (ills.) 152 

.Spring  breakage,  prevention  of   (Edit.)  ...  510 

Spring    leaf    spreader Ill 

Spring   makers,    listed   for    1920    trucks... 365 
Stake   pockets,   Eberhard  Mfg.   Co.,   Cleve- 
land, makers    431 

Standard  bill  of  lading,  see  bill  of  lading.  116 
Starting   systems,    see    electric  systems. 
Statistics,  number  of  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced       27 

Appropriation  figures,  by  states,  for  road 

work,    1919     7S 

Massachusetts        truck        registrations, 

tigures   78 

Nebraska  trucking  rates,   chart  of 59 

Steam,    u.sed    to   cut   cost   in   fleet   mainte- 
nance   132 

Siecring   gears,   Ross   gear   of   cross   type 

(ills.)     361 

Lavine   gear    (ills.)    361 

Steering   gear   makers,    listed 361 

Stephens  machine  shop    (ills.) 93 

Stephens,  Olin  T.,  coal  dealer's  trucks  de- 
scribed         92 

I'rivate   line   telephone  direct  to   garage 

of    131 

Conducts    truck     test    to     decide    upon 

makes    194 

Swapping  trucks  in  coal  business 197 

Sterling    Motor    Truck    Co.,    opens    service 

station 211 

Sterling   six-speed    gearset    (ills.) 493 

Stevens   &   Co.,   New   York,   make  exhaust 

relief   valve    428 

Stewart     service     station      in      Hartford. 

Conn 196 

Storing   fenders,   methods  used  by   Boston 

.store    (ills.)    221 

Storv    &    Bowman,    maker   of    Red   Arrow 

truck    436 

Street  cleaners,  see  Baxter  vacuum 35 

Strikes,  trucks  used  during  car  strike.  .  .  .158 

American   Store's  drivers'   strike 342 

Portland,    Ore.,    mechanics    may    go    on 

strike   300 

Trucks  save  London  during  strikes.  ..  .396 
Stroud.sburg      Transfer      Co.      formed      in 

Stroudsburg.    Pa 473 

Stumpp.  A.  C.  M..  New  York  florist's,  ex- 
perience using  -trucks 287 

Superintendents,    see    maintenance    super- 
intendents         — • 

Supervision,     a     big     problem     for     fleet 

owners 237 

Swain-Hickman    Co.,    service    station    for 

Republic   trucks    160 

Swapping  tru  ;ks  in  coal  business 197 

Swash   plates,   care   of   valves   and   swash 

plates     309 

T 

Tags,    see    package    delivery 232 

Tailgate  latch  clamp  (ills.)    138 

Combination    tailgates   and    chute 199 

Tank,  see  removable  tank 179 

Tarpaulins.       demountable       tops       found 

cheaper  than    484 

Taxes,  see  rates   79 

Direct  road  tax  in  Colorado 434 

Indianapolis   $4   per   ton   truck  tax 435 

Ohio  tax  bill   goes  to  Upper  House.... 435 
Passenger-carrying  buses   taxed    $20...  514 
Telephone,    a   private    line    to    garage    for 

coal  dealer   131 

Terminals,     see     Minneapolis     truck     ter- 
minal     340 

Tests,  emulsion  test  of  oil    (ills.) 85 

Farm  tests  by  trucks  on  big  tour lis 

German  trucks  tested 118 

Impact   tests    119 

On  German  trucks      79 

Stephens,   coal   dealer,   to   make  tests  of 
trucks    194 


Texas,   will   get   roads 157 

Texas    Lonipany,    petroleum    distributor's 

care   of   swash   plates 309 

Care  of  gasoline  tank  truck  parts  of... 347 
Texas    Comiiany's    combination     trucks 

(ills.)     347 

Texas  Motor  Car  Assn.,  prices  of   %   and 

1 M -tonners     SO 

Theater,   make-up   hauled   by   truck 15S 

Thefts,    bill    to   prevent 139 

Silk   thieves   steal   trucks 195 

Truck  thefts  a  felony  under  Uyer  law.  .196 
Thibaut  Wall   Paper  Co.'s  system  of  truck 

loading    (ills.)    49S 

Time     saving     device,     for     icing    freight 

cars    246 

Timken    Detroit   Axle   Co.,   Col.    F.    Glover 

made   assistant    general    manager    of..  80 
Methods   "1    ailjusinu-nt   on    the   Timken 

worm    axl.s     (ill.-.) 306 

Tires.    20,OOU    miles   from    truck   tire   serv- 
ice         86 

Barber  uses  trucks  to  sell  tires 50 

Data  on  friction  of  solid  tires  on  roads.  473 

Dual    cushion    tires 87 

Dual    10-in.    tires    used   to   carry    40-ton 

load    334 

Edwards   sectional   tire   fully    described 

(ills.)     388 

Fit  Ford  with  pneumatics 156 

Goodyear   cushion   tire    (ills.) 86,   S7 

Goodyear  cushion  tires  cut   repair   bills 

(ills.)     319 

Goodyear's    locking    ring    feature    pneu- 
matic rims    194 

Goodvear  pressed-on  tires    87 

Ohio  law  affecting  tire  width 36 

Plan  for  getting  25,000  miles  from  solid 

tires    240 

Pneumatics  for  Ford   1-ton  trucks 340 

Skids    to   save    tires    (ills.) 124 

Truck   makes,   using  pneumatic  tires  as 

standard    equipment    391 

Unlimited      guarantee      on      Goodyear's 

tires    120 

■WTien  solid  tires  should  be  removed...      8 
Titan.     3li-tonner     made    for    high-speed 

service      150 

Tobacco        business — hired        vs.        owned 

trucks    279 

Use  of,  and  problems  of  trucks  in  the.  .303 
Ton   mile  : 

Absolute   ton    mile 20 

Commercial    ton    mile 20 

More    about   the    ton    mile 45 

Wrong    ton     mile    on     Nebraska     truck 

rating    57 

Tools  and  accessories : 

Agrippa    turning-tool     153 

American  grinder   153 

Blooming  oil   cup 153 

Duby   wheel   gage    (ills.) 153 

File,  how  to  use,  hints  for  mechanic.  ..  144 
Optimo  barrel  discharging  bung   (ills. ).  152 

Perfect    oil    measure 152 

Shuro  cell   tester    (ills.) 153 

Spence   lead  burner 152 

Tool  board,  increases  work  by  saving  time 

(ills.)     13 

Tops — see  Demountable  tops  cheaper  than 

tarpaulins     484 

Tours,    see   truck   tours. 

Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.   service  in  Green- 
ville. Mich 516 

Trading  trucks.  Mine  Dept.  store  trades.  .282 

Traffic    bill,    trailer    legislation    in 341 

Trailers,   makers,   a  list   of 35 

Arcadia    trailer    (ills.) 69 

Distributing   groceries    by    trailers 70 

Increase    etficiency    of    trucks    in    brick 

delivery 4  8 

Legislation  in   traffic  bill 341 

Move  40-ton  load  with  dual  10-ln.  tires.  334 
Ohio  Trailer  Co.  now  Ohio  Motor  'Vehi- 
cle   Co 377 

Trailmobile      semi-trailer     with      tilting 

rear-end     (ills.)     380 

Trailmobile,     2-tonner,     used    by    Gates 

Lumber    Co.    (ills.) 378 

Used  by   Gates  Lumber  Co.,   New  York 

(ills.)     378 

Trailer   Manufacturers'    Assn.    form    East- 
ern   center    434 

Training  for   truck   drivers 102 

Bonus   systems    102 

Clean   trucks    102 

Clean  garages   102 

Closed  cabs   102 

C!ommissions    102 

Driver    partnerships    102 

Overtime    pay    102 

Vacations    102 

Weekly   meetings    102 

Training     school,     established     by     Motor 

Transport    Corps    160 

Transfermen,  getting  business  for  the.  ...    81 
Buffalo     transfermen     on     good     motor 

truck    service     5 

Transportation,   dept.   of  the  A.  &  P.  Tea 

Co 41 

Hints     for     truck     superintendents     on 

transportation    20S 

Travlor  Engineering  Co..  new  truck 158 

Triangle   Truck    Sales  Co.,   service   station 

in   Lansing,   Mich 396 

Trucks,  as   feeders  save  electric  lines....    81 
Acason    trucks    u.sed    in   Toronto-Hamil- 
ton  truck  service    196 


After  the  war  the  truck   (Edit.) 471 

Articles  on  use  of  industrial  trucks.  ...  155 

Coal    ti*uck    maintenance 92 

Flory's  grocery    store  truck  described.  .476 

Foreign  trucks  discussed 92 

Gasoline    trucks   lor   21-mile   inter-plant 

hauls    90 

New    Vork   trucks   increase 119 

1919  the  biggest  truck  year,  data  on.. 446 
Number  of  trucks  made  from  1910-19.. 445 

Oregon   ajiples  hauled  by   trucks 301 

lackage    delivery    considered 88 

Products  hauled   by   trucks 27 

Uepublic  trucks  new  service  station.  .  .160 
Texas   Go's  combination  oil-tank   truck 

(ills.)     347 

Truck  life  figured  in  miles  not  years...  156 

Trucks  and   the  farmer 27 

Increase  in  four  states  for  six  years.. 23 2 
New  Traylor  truck  to  be  manufactured 

soon    158 

Railroad    vs.    motor    trucks 47  5 

Require    better    ferries 160 

Trucks    save    London     during    railroad 

strikes    396 

Valual)le  data  on  truck  operation 155 

War  trucks  used  for  road  work 160 

Truck       balance,      owner's      interest      in, 

(Edit.)     296 

Truck    camping    outfits,    list    of    manufac- 
turers      472 

Truck  cartage  contractors,    listed 4  32 

Truck    costs,    articles    listed    where    these 

are   given    191 

Truck    Descriptions  : 

Acason   I'/a-ton  model  described 187 

Ace,   2Vi:-ton   model    150 

All   Power,   3^-tonner,   described    (ills.)    66 

Autocar,  3V^-ton,  described  (ills.) 4S8 

Denby     2\i-ton     and     truck      described 

(ills.)     27 

Diamond-T   I'/i-ton  designed  for  farm- 
er's   needs    332 

Garford's    new    model    25     IVi-ton    de- 
scribed      158 

Garford    1^/4-tonner   model   described. .  .186 
(iarford  3Vi-tonner  described,  and  speci- 
fications   (ills.)    426 

Graham   I'/a-ton   described    (ills.) 490 

Gramm-Bernstein    2-tonner    (ills.) 67 

Hawkeye  I'.-j  and  2-ton  models  (ills.)..  66 
Highway     Knight     truck     4     and     5-ton 

models    (ills.)     108 

I.  H.  C.  3>»!-ton  model  described   (ills.). 491 
Jumbo   3',i-tonner  described,  and  speci- 
fications   (ills.)    386 

Jumbo  2'/4-tonner  trucks  redesigned.  .  .159 
Kankakee       2Vi-ton       truck       described 

(ills.)      467 

Keldon  2-ton  new  model  first  to  be  put 

on    market    (ills.)     151 

Master,  5-tonner,  described  fully   (ills. ).  466 
Northway     2     and     3y2-ton     truck     de- 
scribed   ( ills. )    26 

Packard    2-tonner    used    by    MacMillan 

Co.     (ills.)     503 

Packard  3-ton,  described   (ills.) 489 

Parker  3i^-tonner  specifications  of  and 

description    (ills.)     427 

Selden  3',.i-tonner  described  (ills.)  ....  186 
Three-Point  6-tonner  described    (ills.).. 490 

Titan   S'i-tonner  described    150 

Ward      La      France      5 -ton      described 

(ills.)     489 

Winther  I'/i-ton  described    (ills.) 467 

Truck    design,    1920,    discussed 247 

Truck    drivers,    training    for 102 

Duties  of  the   truck  driver  outlined.  ...  444 
Editorial    concerning    truck    drivers.  ...  230 
Grant  Truck  Sales  Co.'s  course  in  driv- 
ing  trucks    37 

Increasing  work  output  of  truck  driver.  442 

Wilmington,   N.   C,  school   for 394 

Truck     engine     stands,     see     engine     test 

stands    472 

Truck  freight  lines,   basis  of  rates  for... 297 
Truck   grocery   store   for  Ohio  farmers.  ..  476 

Truck    life,    lengthening   of    (Edit.) 190 

Figured  in  miles  not  years 473 

Big    Chicago    truck   line 80 

Eight   Columbus   truck   lines 434 

Fourteen  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  truck  lines.. 342 
Freight  line  for  lumber  in  Eureka.  Cal.341 
Hartford     against     new     truck     line     to 

New   York    157 

Kentucky   truck   line  helps  farmers.  ..  .236 

New  Michigan  truck  line 157 

New    Michigan    truck  line 39 

New   York   to   Boston 158 

Toronto-Hamilton    truck   line 196 

Two    new    express    lines    of    trucks    in 

Michigan     341 

"Western    Michigan    motor    transit    new 

line 436 

Truck      machine      shop,      equipping      the 

(Edit.)     296 

Truck    makers. 

List  of  ten  largest  truck  producers ....  431 

1920  directory  of 253 

Truck    number    plate    (ills.) 137 

Truck  operation,  data  on 155 

A.   &  P.   Tea  Co.'s  successful   operation 

department   for  truck  keep 41 

Centralized  authority  and  decentralized 

supervision   in    303 

Interest  one  of  big  8  In  truck  operation 

series    10 
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Subdividing  of  truck  opef-"^"""  i^i?,^'9el^" 
Truck   organization    in    large   grocerj    de  ^^^ 

Trn^'^r^^'^^  kept  -of,-  in  "garage^^^ 

stockroom    , oc-j 

Parts  used   in  1920  trucks *" 

''■•ii^epa";fmintizing  in  truck  repair  work^^^ 
Elelated  ■.epair  "  Pir  of  '  -ihVischmann^^^ 
J  ?radus*:°conVrac(orVrepiirsknd-  mak-^^. 
GoSfyefr°cush?o"'ure-s-cur;epaiVbil-ls:319 

Truck    sizes.    1    ton    and    under.    Boston 

department  store  story. 2° 

Cameron  l-to""*""  described.  ... ^;^ 

Federal  l-tonner  described   (ills.) ^-'^ 

Ford   1-ton  has  Pneumatic  tires 340 

Ford  1000  lb.  cost  sheets  (lis.) .  ....■•  ^ 
Ford  1-ton  of  Stumpp's,  florist  (ills.^. ^349 
Franklin    l-tonner,    made    by    FianKlin^^^ 

Jeffw  %°ton  ■  truck  'body '  for  'oil '. '. .  . .  -  J  7  9 
rSsli    »4-ton.   described,   with   body   for^^^ 

Pe°erless"  l-ton."  'of  "Macmillan  Co.!  'pub^^^^ 

R^jf  T-tonA4r  'used  b^  LilV  CuP 'ci^  ■  ;  •  ^00 
Republic  ai -ton  truck  used  by  butcher.145 
Saving  seventeen  cents  a  day  on  gaso- 
line   on    Ford    l-tonner ........14<i 

Stewart     1-ton     trucks     used    by     Erie     ^ 

StuSebiTker'^'l-t'o^'"  'ot '  -siumVp  '  'florisi^^^ 
(ills.)     .••■". i on 

Texan  314-ton  truck  prices  of...  ...•••   6" 

White     %-ton    buses    accommodate    18^^^ 

passengers    

Truck  sizes,   over   1-ton.  ,  , 

Acason  lV.-ton  model,  description  and 
specifications    (ills.) v;';'i 

Ace   2^-tonner,   description    and   speci-^^^ 

Alf-^ower  t?uck'  3'/i-tonner.'  description 
and    specifications .•  ■ 

Atco  2-tonner.  description  and  specifi- 
cations  (ills.)    :,■■i,■^^VA^ 

Atterburys     2-tonners,     used     by     J:-rie     ^ 

Aut^cS^r^  Co"'     4-cVlind4r.'"3Vi-'tonneV,   ^^ 

described     :;  ' ' "  Vcat'hnn 

Autocars,         2-tonners,         of         Nathan 

Schweitzer,  poulterer   (iHs-)    •^•,,-,ha;,V 
Autocars,    2-tonners,    used    by    Thibaut 

Wall  Paper  Go.    (ills.) ........ •  -^^^ 

Auto    farmer    truck     1     and     2-tonner. 

soon    produced    

Chart  of  gasoline  and  mileage  averages 

of  5-tonner   Fierce-Arrow ■• '^ 

Commerce    l-Ui-ton    trucks'    P"^^    '"-351 

Dav-Elder  iV>-tonner  cost  sheets  (ills.)      5 
Denby  3Vi-tonner,  description  and  speci- 

flcations    (ills.)     j  •■■■■•  V  "  V;,; 

Diamond       lV4-tonner,       designed       to"^     , 

farmers'  needs   (ills.)    .•  •"■'- 

Famous   model   B-12,    1^-tonner.    P"ce 

reduced    ••■■■;.■  ;^ '  i   '  i  li 

Farm   trucks    in   use,    sizes    are    1.    1^  ^^ 

FulVon,    2-°tonner,'  described    y"^.j....226 

Garford    3%-tonner.     described     ('Us.)  .4<!t> 
Garford     IVi-ton     worm-driven    /rjo^el, 

description   and  specifications    (ills.).  186 
Gramm-Bernstein,    changes    in    2-tonner  67 
Harvey  motor  trucks,   21,4   and  3',4-ton- 
ners,   prices   increased    •■■■•••••■  jV  •" 

Hawkeye    models,    IV-    and    2-ton,    de- 
scrintion  and  specifications   .........   00 

Highway-Knight.    4    and    5-ton.    descrip- 
tion  and   specifications    (ills.)       .....108 

Hurlburt,     3-tonner,     used     by     Wana- 

maker  Store   (ills.)    .  . .  • ■  •  ■  •  v  •;'""' 

Jackson.       3i{,-ton       model,       descnbed^^^ 

Jumbo?     SVi-tonnerV'dVscriptibn      and 
specifications   given    (ills.)     •■•.•••■; 
Jumbo,  model  D,  2-ton,  increase  in  "^at-^^^ 

eiirfao^^;!^si'i^r^i;'i^iii^^4^5 

^Slla'n's!  p'SSlisher,-  V-ionPac^aVdsUeO 
Mack  truck.   SH-tonner,   with   four-part 

tank    (ills.)     ••■■••••,:  •\v.ii„"i" Ikk 

Master   B-tonner.   described    (Ills.)    466 

Mllburn    1',^    and    2-ton   trucks    ....  ...434 

Northway.    2    and    3V,-ton    models,    de- 

scriptlon  and  specifications  (ills.).. ..  26 
Packard  prices  on  over  1-ton  to  6-ton-  ^^ 

Packard'.'  'i'-tofi,' ' of    'Macmillan    Co. .  ■■■*^0 
Packards.     2     and     3-tonners    used    by 
Macmillan    Co.    (ills.)     ^97 


I'arker  3'A-tonner,  described  (ills.).. 427 
I'ierce-Arrow.  5-ton,  monthly  cost  sheet^„, 

Pierce-Arrow's  's'-'tonn'er',  'cost  of  oP^^'^'jjo 

Piercl-Ari'ow  2-tonner  'used  by  iiiiy  C^Pg^o 

Prociuctidn  '  of  '  2-'t'o'n'  'and '  ovei- '  trucks  •  •  ■  •  191 
Ked  Arrow    truck    3-ton   capacity .....  .4db 

Uepublic,  2-tonner,  for  carrying  lum-  ^^ 
Ro'ikwood  Co.,  use's'  '5'-toA'p'ierc'e-'Arr'ow^^^ 
Sclden''V'o'd'e'i;  ■s'H-t'onner,'  "desc'ribed:  iise 
§erv!c4  2-tonner.  used  tor  loading  lum- 

ber   (ills.)    ■ :•■• -^l'  H 

Texan    I'/.-ton    trucks,    prices... 
3i4-tonner.       description 


Valves,   how   to  care   for    (lU-s.)    ....  ....30> 

Jixhaust   relief   valve    of    Stevens  Co.  .  .44* 
Veeder   Mfg.    Co.,    Hartford,   Conn.,  maker 

of  odometers    •  •  •  •"■^•^ 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  garage  plans 

and  operation  (ills.) "* 

Daily  time  cards  used  by   (lUs-.)    •  ■  •  •  ■ -4^1 
Demountable    tops    used    by    Victor    Co.^^^ 

Vim  truck  s'e'rvice,' in'Wi'lkes-Barre     ....235- 
Visible     card     record — see     panel     board 
(ills.) 


W 


and 


farm     by 


150 


Titan        _.  ^.„     ^ 

specifications    (ills.)     

Traffic     2-tonner.     used     on     - 

Buckner    (ills.)     •••;•:••,;■,•..•■, 287 

White    lV.-tonner.    used   by    floiist.. ...-:»( 
White.  5-tonner,  showing  dumping  body 

and    tail    gate   latch    (ills.)     ,•  :_; 

Wh"te    5-ton    truck    with    snow    Plo"^^^ 

White.' Vt'on.'  o'f'siumpp'noNst'  < iljs- ) •  •  fgO 
Winther,    lV..-tonner.  .^escnbed    (ills.). 467 
Truck    supervision,    efficient    (H/dit.)     .... 

'^''Army°"r''uck  train  half  way  across  con-  ^^ 

tinent     ,•  •  ■ 017 

Big  California  truck  tour ^i:' 

Goodvear    truck    runs    82,000    miles....    79 

^'o1o?^?anTo^rt'rrfnsrnUnental'  'train  ^^ 

Na1ionaT™mo%or"  'truik  '  'aevelopmeni 

caravan  tests 1 ».  | 

Truck   trailers  show  large   increase 1^0 

Truck   trailer   makers,   list   of    .......•••   ?J 

■truck  transferman.  getting  business  for.  .    81 

Data    for    use    of    .......  ...  •  •  ■  •  • „ 

Trucking  centers,  see  Louisville,  Ky lis 

Trunk    systems.  -a     n     rn 

Aurora.    Elgin    and    Chicago    R.    K.    CO. 

(1st   system)    •,•  V  J/ "<.■  t.' '  b' ' /-'n 

Aurora,   Plainfleld  and  Joliet  R.   R.  <-o. 

(2d   system)     j' Vs'„'  ir'oih' 't?' 'r 

Chicago.    Aurora    and    De    Kalb    K.    "•   gj 

Chicfgo^^anTlnt'erurban"'rracti'on'    Co. 

f4th   system)     ■■■■■■•■■■■  ■^-  'W  ■  }<' 
Chicago    and    Joliet    Electric   R.    R.    Co.    ^^ 

Cni'icagorN^th  'shore'  'a;nd "Milwaukee 

R.   R.    (3d  system)    ™  '  \' !  "  ' '  J^U' 

Elgin      and      Belvedere      Electric      Co. 

(2d   system)    C'  ■"■^"  -6" h',^ 

Rockford    and    Interurban    B.     R-    Co. 

(1st  system)    ■■■■■ .,?? 

Tungar  battery  charger    (ills.)    ••••■■••.; 
Tunnel,  urges  a  truck  tunnel  m  Bostons  ^^ 

Pla"  to*"  stu'd'y  'tunnel'  'exhau.st '  gases . .  475 

Twitchell    tire    gage    (lUs.)     ••••;•;• ■'2S 

Two-ton    attachments,    list   of   makers 7b 


Wanamaker    dept    store,    doubling    driver 

staff    (ills.)     

How    Wanamaker    disguises    his    Ford 


trucks 


443. 


147 
301 
217 


War   trucks   used   for   road   work... 160 

A    E    F.  trucks  to  be  bought  by  France  40 
Army  truck  tour  half  way  across  con-  ^^ 

tinent     ■  • 

Auction    on    Sept.    18 

Few  war  trucks  to  be  sold 

$45,490    war   trucks   sold    ..■••..•     ,   ,  _ 
List  of  army  trucks  to  be  retained  for 

army's    use    ,••;•'■; i?o 

No   army   trucks   on   market  yet    X&» 

Pa.  gets  60  war  trucks 4^ 

Sale   of   surplus   trucks   delayed. 195 

State  list,  with  number  of  surplus  war 

trucks    allotted     •-■■•.•••■ i|X 

Warman   radiator   guard  .  (lUs.)     i»» 

Waterproof  truck  body    d's.)    ■••••••■•  •«"' 

Watson  Products  Corp..  to  make  trucks..  196 
Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  a  waterprooof  truck^^^ 

SoWes"    probiern' '  o'f' '  'pird' '  crankcase 

breakage  dui> 

Weather    servi'c'e,    new    highway    weather 


U    S    Bureaus,  of  Public  Roads,  approved 

federal    aid     :  ' ;••  I-' '  '  "  U> 

Animal     Industry     gives     statistics     or 

milk    haulage    done .-  •    ^ ' 

Dept.  of  Interior,  in  highways  commit- 

tee.   ofiicers • •"•„>"  97 

U    S.  Trucking  Corp.— New  merger  of  /7 

trucking  companies .-  ■  ■■■■■°i^ 

Uniforms,  of  drivers  help  cut  repair  costs  1- 
Union  Ice  Co.,   saving  time   icing   freight 

cars    (ills  )     ,■'' 

Union     Paving    Co.,     efficiency     in     truck 

maintenance    .. .■.•••,••;■•„';•■  isq 

Union   tool   chest,   described    (ill.)    :■■.■:  f^^ 
Union  transportation  line,  operates  freight^^ 

transportation    ;  •  •  •  •  vv" '  1 ' '  ' "" 

Unit  system  of  repairs  of  Motor  Haulage^^^ 

Ed°tor'i'a'r  on  'liiii't'  'sy's'tem  'for  repairs.  .390 
United  motor  transport  lines  operate  bet. 

Milwaukee   and   Chicago •  •  •    »" 

United     Parts     Co.,    Wis.,     makes     motor 

master    governor    *>»' 

^Arvac^' metal,     universal    joint,    double 

yoke   tvpe    (ills.)     .• 3b» 

Thermoid.   Hardy  fabric  type  universal^^^ 

Unlversals    'maker's, "  ii'sted,     used     1920 
trucks  

Universal'  Tool     Co.,    bearing    repair   de- 
vices    (ills  )     ^^^ 

Unloading   trucks,   Macmillan.    publisher's 

device   for  ,••■.•••■,■■',,' '\  * '^Inc 

Loading  and  unloading  devices   (ills.)  .  .495 

Used    truck    report    


Weighing   machines,    for    state   highways 

use,  on  trucks   • '■'■'^ 

Weights    of    all    products    prevent    over- 

loading    .-  ■  ■  •  •  •. -Jo. 

Limits   truck  weights  in   Ohio    •■■.•/.•• -l^* 
Pa.    st.-ite    highway    to    have    weighing^^^ 

Tr'uck    weights  "  are' ii'riiited"   in    I'liinois.  235 
Weston-Mott  axle  service  owned  by  Puri- 
tan  Machine    ■■■•■■■■■•■  LC,; '  ^^.i 

Wheat     crops     of     Audrain    Co.    shipped 

bv    trucks     •  •  •  ■ ix. 

Wheels.    Sewell   cushion    wheels    ...... ..   »»■ 

Aluminum  castings  truck  wheel  at  M.  X. 

show    ,- •  •  •, fi. 

Clark   disk  wheels    (ills.)    1°: 

Foley   traction   rim    (ills.)     ■■■■■■•••••  .r,% 
Dynite  aluminum  truck  whee  s      >    s.)..493 
Schwarz    heavy    wood    wheel     (ills.) .  .366- 
See    also   Metal    wheels.      „„„„,.       , 
Types  of  wheels  used  on  1919-20  trucks^^^ 

Wood^' wheel  "makers',  "liste'd    on    1920 

trucks    '    -JO. 

^l\T-C.%^"^U  ■  N.'  Y..-  inven'tor  •  of 

electric   vaporizer    .■  ■ ^'^ 

White   Company,    of   N.   Y.    C,   will   open 

service   station    ■■  ■  ■4^;"''',W„' 

Erects    service    station    in    Wilmington, 

£)ei  "'* 

White,    W. 'C..    vice-president   of   Wliite  ^^ 

Whit^°"Pro*ducts     Co.',"mak'e'r'    of     service^^^ 

Wichfti"    'Fkil's'  ■  'Mo't'c'r'  "Co.",'  '^fyrnishes 
Chinese      Transportation      Co.      ^'thjgg 

Wildertra'nsports', 'hive' truck  service 196 

Williamsport    service    station.     •■■■•■•  ■:=•,'>'' 
Wilshire   Oil   Co.,   has   largest   mobile   0"^,^^. 

Wilson"'& '  'c:o.',  ■  'plkn'  'of  '  cash'  'prizes    ifor^ 

Windo'w'^llass  'rnfr.[  'bu'ys   trucks. . 
Windshields    on    Madc^   trucks^    ^^^ 


..240 

.168 

,.,in.o. .......    „..  'Mac'k""'trucks     335 

Windshield   cleaner,   Presto-felt  .....••••• ' 
Wood   Truck    Sales   Co..    Cleveland,    Ohio,_ 


Federal  Service  Station 


1920 


.333 


Wood     wheel     makers,     lusted     for     

trucks    ""' 

X-Y-Z 

X    l.abor.atories,    moved    by    truck    from 
Boston     , ~~ 

Youker  Kill  becomes  a  law 


Young.     M.     A.. 


Detroit,     starts     service 


396 


.193 


Zone   system'.'  'd'eliver'i'n'g  bread  by   trucks 
Shults"  Bread  'ca's'  'zone  'delivery   sys- 
tem      
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We  have  no  desire  to  make  ALL 
the  forgings  used  by  the  industry, 
but  for  any  VITAL  part  where  the 
forgings  call  for  "more-than-ordi- 
nary"  service,  we  gladly  offer  our 
facilities  for  the  solution  of  your 
problems. 


Wyman- Gordon  Co. 

"TJie  Crank  Shaft  Makers'^ 
Worcester,  Mass.        Qeveland,  Ohio 
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The  Motor  Truck 

of  Maximum  Satisfaction 


AUTOCARS  carry  the  paying  load  evenly    distributed    over    all    four    wheels,    and 
thereby  reduce   wear  and  tear  on  tires  and  truck  to  a  minimum. 
Their   short    wheelbase  gives   them   unusual    handiness,    even    in    narrow    streets    and 
cramped   quarters   where   motor  truck   operation    would    seem   impossible. 
And  the  Autocar  system  of  Factory  Branch  Service  gives  every  Autocar  owner  com- 
plete   protection    whenever    emergency    demands. 

Autocars  are  used  by  7000  representative  firms  in  more  than  400  lines  of 
business.      The  Texas  Company  has  a  fleet  of  fifty-one. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.      ^•'l^^V''^^'' 


CHASSIS  (l»a  TO  2  TONS) 
$2300 —  97  inch  wheelbase 
$2400  —  120  inch  wheelbase 


New  York 
Brooklyn 


The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 

Chicago 
St.    Louis 
Atlantic  City 


Boston 
Providence 
Worcester 
New  Haven 


Philadelphia 
Allentown 
Wilmington 
Baltimore 


Pittsburgh 
Washington 
Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
San  Diego 

Sacramento 
Oakland 


Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  <n  other  cities 


Auto  c  ar 
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Buffalo  Transferman  Builds  Business  on 
Good  Motor  Truck  Service 

Drivers'  Bonus  Gives  Good  Results — No  Overloading 


THE  first  time  a  motor  truck  was 
used  in  Buffalo  for  general  trucking 
and  carting  purposes  was  10  years 
ago.  From  that  first  truck,  Buf- 
falo's fleet  of  carting  and  truck- 
ing motor  vehicles  have  grown  until 
to-day  there  are  about  150  or  more. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  none  of  these 
vehicles  are  run  in  fleets.  Each  truck- 
man having  either  one  or  two,  J.  F.  Kulp 
&  Sons  Co.  were  the  first  to  operate  a 
fleet  of  any  size  to  speak  of  in  this  kind 
of  work  in  Buffalo.  But  last  May  a  new 
competitor  was  given  birth — first  known 
as  the  General  Service  Co.,  now  known 
as  the  Erie  Service  Co.,  Inc.  Horses 
were  given  no  consideration  when  it  was 
organized.  Instead,  it  bought  two  Max- 
wells. These  they  used  until  September, 
1917,  when  they  were  replaced  by  Stew- 
art trucks.  To-day,  from  two  trucks  in 
May,  1917,  the  fleet  has  grown  to  include 
six  2-ton  Atterburys,  these  having  been 
converted  into  two  3-ton  trucks  and  four 
2%-ton  trucks;  two  1000-pound  Ford  de- 
livery vehicles;  three  1-ton  Stewarts, 
and  one  1%-ton  Day-Elder. 

All  of  the  trucks  are  equipped  with 
stake  bodies.  If  sand  or  coal  is  to  be 
hauled,  a  knocked-down  box  is  slid  into 
the  stake  body.  This  fits  very  snugly 
inside  the  stake  sides.  But  on  the  whole 
the  stake  body  is  most  advantageous  for 
the  kind  of  work  done — carting,  machin- 
ery moving  and  some  hoisting  work.  By 
carting  is  meant  anything  from  barrels 


By  George  W.  Grupp 


or  boxes  of  freight  to  household  goods. 
They  haul  anything  which  is  asked  of 
them.  Distance  is  of  no  consequence  to 
them  as  long  as  the  hirer  has  the  price 
to  pay  them.  During  a  recent  coal  short- 
age they  have  often  been  asked  to  assist 
in  hauling  coal  from  the  coal  trestles  to 
factories  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
vehicle  tonnage,  the  coal  dealer's  regular 


POINTERS  FOR  THE 
TRANSFERMAN 

I — Hire  good  drivers  and  pay 
them  accordingly.  Make 
each  driver  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  his  truck. 
Do  not  switch  drivers  from 
one  truck  to  another. 

2 — A  bonus  system  for  keeping 
the  truck  out  of  the  shop 
for  serious  repairs  pays 
good  dividends. 

3 — Always  keep  your  promises 
on  every  job.  It  pays,  even 
though  you  may  lose  money 
on  one  job. 

4 — Do  not  countenance  truck 
overloading ;  it  is  a  slow 
but  sure  form  of  truck  sui- 
cide. 


equipment  being  too  busy  delivering 
small  lot  orders  of  coal  to  homes.  Fac- 
tories and  commercial  establishments 
had  to  be  served  by  hiring  extra  equip- 
ment from  such  concerns  as  the  Erie 
Service  Co. 

To  show  what  that  concern  will  at- 
tempt to  do,  one  instance  will  be 
cited.  Recently  it  contracted  to  pack, 
crate  and  haul  the  household  effects  of 
eighty-five  families  of  aeroplane  artisans 
to  the  railroad  station  who  were  moving 
to  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 
Value   of    .\dvertising 

When  one  of  the  trucks  is  on  a  one- 
way loaded  trip  to  a  town  of  some  dis- 
tance from  Buffalo,  they  place  on  the 
side  of  the  body  a  sign  which  reads 
something  like  this:  "This  truck  is  going 
to  Rochester.  Open  for  return  trip." 
On  its  way  back  they  pick  up  a  full  or 
part  load.  Thus  they  try  to  make  the 
truck  pay  for  its  operation  both  ways. 

This  sign  business  is  one  of  their  spe- 
.•ial  features.  When  they  are  hauling 
j'or  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.,  at  pres- 
ent they  have  a  contract  to  do  all  of  their 
carting  in  Buffalo,  they  fasten  on  a  sign 
reading,  "Aeroplane  Manufacturers."  If 
they  happen  to  be  moving  pianos  for 
somebody,  they  slip  on  their  piano  mov- 
ing sign.  For  each  kind  of  business  in 
which  they  do  considerable  hauling,  they 
have  a  sign.  "And  our  name  is  such — 
Erie   Service   Co.,  Inc."  said   G.   C.  lUig, 
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One   of  the   1-ton   Stewarts,  showing   the  type   of  side   stake  body   found 
able  for  ali   classes   of  transfer  work 


president  of  the  company,  "that  you  can- 
not tell  but  what  this  company  is  a  co- 
operative carting  company  owned  by,  say 
for  example,  some  piano  manufacturers 
or  the  like  who  are  having  their  drayage 
done  by  this  company.  In  other  words, 
the  people  can't  tell  whether  the  truck 
is  owned  by  the  firm  for  whom  it  is 
doing  the  hauling  or  not.  The  sign 
designating  the  commodity  being  hauled 
creates  an  impression  in  the  customer's 
mind  that  their  dealer  can  afford  to  op- 
erate a  truck,  even  though  in  reality  he 
can't,  to  give  them  prompt  service.  Then 
again,  this  sign  business  is  good  adver- 
tising for  the  Erie  Service  Co.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  get  to  know 
the    kind    of   work   we   can    do    and    are 


doing.  Thus  unsolicited  trade  is  brought 
to  our  doors." 

Before  going  further  one  might  add 
that  the  Ford  deliveries  are  not  very 
often  used  for  public  hauling  purposes. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  that  of 
doing  emergency  work  for  the  heavier 
trucks.  They  haul  rope,  tools  and  men 
from  one  job  to  another.  For  example, 
should  an  order  come  in  that  a  truck  is 
wanted  to  perform  a  given  job,  and 
when  the  truck  gets  there  it  is  found 
that  tools  or  extra  help,  the  latter  at  the 
expense  of  the  one  hiring  the  truck,  are 
wanted,  the  driver  telephones  the  office, 
and  at  once  the  Ford  carries  the  neces- 
sary essentials  to  the  job. 

One  of  the  things  the  firm  is  very  par- 


ticular about  is  the  kind  of  drivers  it 
employs.  Before  a  man  is  employed  he 
is  first  examined  by  the  truck  master, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  company.  If 
he  qualifies  morally  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually, he  is  employed.  They  claim 
that  by  being  particular  is  tlie  only  way 
to  get  the  best  results  with  your  trucks. 
More  than  that,  as  an  unusually  high 
scale  of  wages  is  paid,  they  feel  that 
they  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
driver  come  up  to   their   standards. 

When  a  driver  starts  with  them  he 
gets  $20  the  first  week.  This  weekly 
wage  is  increased  at  the  rate  of  $1  each 
month  he  has  served  until  his  weekly 
wage  amounts  to  $25.  When  the  driver 
works  overtime,  he  is  paid  time  and 
one-half.  Further,  as  an  inducement 
to  get  their  men  to  drive  carefully  a 
bonus  of  $50  a  year  is  paid  to  the  men 
who  have  been  able  to  keep  their  truck 
out  of  the  shop  for  serious  repair.  All 
minor  repairs  and  adjustments  they  are 
expected  to  make  themselves.  In  order 
that  each  driver  may  be  held  responsible 
for  the  pai-ticular  conditions  of  a  truck, 
drivers  are  never  switched  from  one 
truck  to  another.  Each  is  asked  to  set 
his  truck  as  a  model  to  the  other  drivers. 

The  scale  of  wages  and  placing  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  drivers  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  their  trucks  have 
given  them  a  fine  lot  of  clean-cut,  A-1 
drivers.  Each  driver  is  very  jealous  of 
the  other  fellow's  truck.  As  a  result, 
he  will  permit  no  one  to  tamper  with  his 
truck.     He  is  after  the  .bonus. 

From  7..30  in  the  morning  until  5.30 
in  the  afternoon,'  every  day  in  the  week 
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Buffalo.   N. 


except  Sundays,  all  drivers  are  on  the 
job.  Their  duties  are  many,  and  they 
are  often  called  upon  to  work  overtime 
They  really  average  about  1  hour  over- 
time each  day  in  the  week. 
The  Erie  Service  Co.'s  system  of  let- 


ting: out  its  trucks  to  hire  is  quite  simple. 
It  charges  a  flat  rate  of  $25  for  a  10- 
hour  day.  This  includes  the  driver's 
lunch  hour.  If  the  truck  is  used  less 
than  a  day,  the  charge  is  a  certain  figure 
per  hour.    This  depends  on  the  length  of 


the  trip.  Each  morning  when  the  driv- 
ers get  to  work  the  truckmaster  gives 
each  driver  his  instructions  for  either 
part  or  all  of  the  day.  When  the  truck 
arrives  at  the  job,  the  driver  loads  and 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Solid  Tires  Should  Be  Removed 
When  Worn  to  1  Inch  of  Rim 
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When  the  wheels  begin  to  pound, 
no  matter  how  much  rubber  is  in 
the  tire,  it's  time  to  put  on  new 
tires,  according  to  G.  H.  Pride,  who 
owns  a  fleet  of  trucks  numbering 
close  to  100 

GEORGE  H.  PRIDE,  president  of  the 
Heavy  Haulage  Co.,  New  York  City, 
removes  the  tires  from  the  wheels  of  his 
large  fleet  of  almost  one  hundred  vehi- 
cles when  the  rubber  is  worn  down  to 
such  a  point  that  the  wheel  begins  to 
pound,  even  though  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  soft  rubber  remaining  on  the 
wheel.  He  has  found,  however,  that  m 
most  instances  a  tire  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  when  the  rubber  is  worn  down 
to  a  point  about  1  inch  above  the  edge 
of  the  steel  base  and  that  this  maximum 
amount  of  wear  is  very  clearly  indicated 
by  the  flattening  of  the  tire  in  diflierent 
places  on  the  circumference,  which  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  on  the  truck  as  is 
caused  on  a  freight  car  when  it  has  a 
flat  wheel. 

Mr.  Pride  has  found  that  it  pays  to 
remove  tires  while  they  still  have  about 
1  inch  of  rubber  above  the  edge  of  the 
tire  base.  Nine  years  ago,  when  he  got 
his  first  experience  in  motor  truck  oper- 
ation, he  used  to  keep  the  tires  on  the 
wheels  until  the  base  separation  occurred 
or  the  soft  rubber  was  worn  oflT.  He 
found  that  this  was  a  most  expensive 
economy,  as  the  increased  vibration  pro- 
duced broken  front  axles  and  steering 
knuckles.  The  cost  of  making  such  re- 
pairs was  far  in  excess  of  the  sum  saved 
by  running  the  tires  a  few  hundred  miles 
more. 

In  respect  to  his  experience  in  adjust- 
ment with  tire  companies,  Mr.  Pride  has 
found  very  little  need  for  such  adjust- 
ment, since  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
the  tires  have  given  far  in  excess  of  their 
guaranteed  mileage.  In  the  event  of  a 
flat  tire  he  has  found  that  the  tire  com- 
panies make  no  complaint  and  that  tire 
adjustment  is  a  matter  of  honor  on  the 
part  of  both  parties  concerned.  Mr.  Pride 
has  found  that  the  large  tire  companies 
are  more  than  willing  to  meet  the  truck 
owner  half  way  provided  that  they  feel 
that  the  truck  owner  is  acting  in  good 
faith. 


THE  THREE  QUESTIONS  ASKED 
1 — How  do  you  determine  when  to  remove  a  worn  tire? 
2 — If  a  tire  is  kept  in  place  until  it  is  worn  down  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  edge  of  the  steel  base,  have  you  found  that 
greater  vibration  has  resulted  and  consequently  greater 
repairs? 

3 — What  experience  have  you  had  with  tire  companies  in 
adjusting  mileage  on  solid  tires  which  they  claim  still 
have  more  mileage  in  them? 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiin  


will  be  found  that  the  great  majority  of 
any  of  the  reputable  makes  of  tires  will 
give  at  least  the  guaranteed  mileage  and 
in  some  cases  many  more  miles  than  set 
down  in  the  guaranty. 

In  most  cases,  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  fix  solid  rubber  tires  by 
vulcanizing  when  the  tire  tread  has  be- 
come cut.  Every  time  a  cut  in  the  tire 
comes  in  contact  with  the  road,  a  spread- 
ing and  tearing  action  occurs  and  this 
soon  causes  an  extension  of  the  cut  down 
to  the  base  and  also  to  the  tire.  One 
of  the  best  methods  of  repairing  a  cut 
in  a  solid  tire  is  to  trim  out  the  rubber 
on  both  sides  of  the  cut  until  the  cut  it- 
self has  been  entirely  removed.  Practice 
has  shown  that  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  vulcanize  the  two  sides  of  the  cut  to- 
gether, that  portion  of  the  tire  around 
the  cut  becomes  weakened  and  under 
action  of  heavy  loads  soon  breaks  away, 
weakening  the  tire  almost  as  much  as  if 
the  cut  were  neglected.  The  safest  rem- 
edy is  to  trim  out  the  cut  as  explained. 
Another  cause  for  rapid  tire  wear  is 
improperly  adjusted  brakes.  While  even 
the  most  careless  driver  knows  that  lock- 
ing the  brakes  or  skidding  produces  ex- 
cessive tire  wear,  he  does  not  realize 
that  skidding  often  results  from  improp- 
erly adjusted  brakes  as  well  as  applying 
the  brakes  too  quickly.  Often  skidding 
results  from  brakes  which  are  improperly 
adjusted  and  when  one  of  the  brakes 
locks  or  binds  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
regular  revolution  of  the  wheel,  even 
when  the  full  braking  pressure  on  the 
pedal  is  not  exerted. 

Running  trucks  in  car  tracks  is  an- 
other source  of  rapid  tire  wear,  especial- 
ly where  the  edges  of  the  tracks  are 
sharp.  While  in  some  cases  running  a 
truck  on  the  car  tracks  results  in  less 
damage  to  the  tires  than  attempting  to 
run  it  over  an  adjacent  road  full  of  ruts 
and  holes,  the  wheels  should  always  be 
turned  out  of  the  tracks  at  switches  or 
frog  points,  since  the  sharp  switch  and 
frog  points  tend  to  cut  the  tread  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  a  .sharp  knife. 


NEVER  RUN  A  TIRE  WHEN  THiSi 
DISTANCE  IS  LESS  THAN  llNCH.' 


Tires  which  wear  flat  on  the  surface 
and  which  separate  from  the  base  have 
given  the  Heavy  Haulage  Co.  the  most 
trouble  in  such  few  cases  as  have  called 
for  adjustments  because  the  guaranteed 
mileage  was  not  reached.  Flat  tires  may 
be  caused  by  imperfections  in  the  tires 
themselves  or  by  improper  care  on  the 
part  of  the  truck  driver.  In  the  latter 
instance,  a  too  sudden  application  of  the 
brakes  most  often  produces  flats  since 
the  rear  wheels  become  locked  and  slide 
along  the  surface  of  the  pavement  with- 
out revolving  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
This  causes  an  excessive  friction  at  the 
point  of  the  tire  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  with  the  result  that  the  tire  at 
that  point  is  worn  slightly  out  of  round. 
Base  separation  when  the  tire  is  not 
defective  may  be  caused  by  changing  the 
direction  of  the  truck  motion  too  sud- 
denly while  it  is  traveling  at  a  good  rate 
of  speed.  Turning  the  front  wheels  to 
a  cramped  position  to  get  away  from  the 
curb  while  the  truck  is  standing  still  also 
produces  an  excessive  side  thrust  that 
tends  to  tear  the  soft  tread  rubber  away 
from  the  hard  rubber  base. 

Other  pointers  which  the  fleet  owner 
can  follow  with  good  results  in  order  to 
obtain  greater  tire  mileage  include  a 
strict  inspection  of  the  truck  loading  and 
a  close  supervision  of  the  drivers  to  pre- 
vent overspeeding.  Overloading  and 
overspeeding  are  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes  for  rapid  tire  wear.  Both 
should  be  avoided  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible   extent    and    when    this    is    done    it 
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Extra  Oil  Tanks  Help  Banish  Bearing  Troubles 

It  Will  Help  to  Eliminate  Burned  Out  Bearings  by  Forestalling 
Any  Chance  of  Your  Driver  Being  Without  an  Extra  Supply  of  Oil 


HERE  is  a  scheme  to  eliminate  burned  out  bearings 
that  is  working  out  successfully  for  a  fleet  owner 
ot  nineteen  trucks.  In  order  to  overcome  such  trouble  and 
to  forestall  any  chance  of  a  driver  being  w'ithout  an  ex- 
tra supply  of  oil  while  out  on  the  road,  all  of  this  owner's 
trucks  have  been  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  3'-;-gallon 
tank  attached  to  the  side  frame  member,  as  shown  below. 

It  is  a  rule  of  Kirkman  &  Son,  large  soap  manufactur- 
ers in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  operate  these  trucks,  that 
none  of  their  vehicles  are  to  leave  the  garage  without 
the  drivers  first  ascertaining  whether  these  auxiliary 
tanks  are  filled  or  not.  As  a  result,  the  drivers  have  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  running  out  of  oil  or  having  bear- 
ing trouble. 

All  the  driver  has  to  do  is  to  turn  on  a  petcock  at  one 
end  of  the  tank  and  fill  his  1-quart  measure,  after  which 
the  oil  reservoir  in  the  engine  is  replenished.  Fleet  own- 
ers operating  trucks  in  territory  which  is  out  of  reach  of 
garages  will  be  interested  in  this  scheme.  Frequently  a 
driver,  who  is  driving  far  out  in  the  country  districts  or 
in  hilly  country,  will  find  himself  stranded  or  in  particu- 
lar danger  of  burning  out  his  bearings  because  his  oil 
supply  has  run  out.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  luck  whether 
he  is  able  to  get  oil  from  some  nearby  farm  house  or 
some  passing  vehicle.  If  not,  he  is  then  forced  to  walk 
to  the  nearest  garage,  probably  miles  away,  to  get  hiij 
oil.  This  is  all  a  waste  of  time  and  energy,  as  well  as 
conducive  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance. 


The  Kirkman  people  have  experienced  no  trouble  what- 
ever in  regard  to  burned  out  bearings.  By  equipping 
their  trucks  with  these  auxiliary  tanks,  all  responsibility 
for  proper  engine  oiling  and  bearing  troubles  has  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  drivers.  Thus  there  is  no  come- 
back from  the  drivers  for  lack  of  oil  or  for  lack  of  money 
to  buy  oil  while  on  the  routes.  The  capacity  of  these 
tanks  is  large  enough  to  get  any  of  the  trucks  home,  no 
matter  how  far  they  have  to  go. 

Carrying  the  extra  oil  on  the  trucks  at  all  times  does 
not  allow  the  drivers  to  claim  that  they  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient money  with  them  to  purchase  oil.  It  also  works 
the  other  way.  Before  this  system  was  installed,  the 
drivers  would  buy  any  needed  oil  at  other  garages,  mak- 
ing it  hard  to  keep  the  books  in  good  condition.  Then 
again,  occasional  dishonesty  in  the  matter  of  purchases 
would  crop  up.  Now,  there  is  no  chance  for  outside 
purchases. 

In  the  case  where  the  driver  is  also  a  salesman,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  him  to  see  that  his  truck  is  kept  on  the 
route.  Therefore,  he  is  always  alert  to  any  pending 
troubles,  such  as  lack  of  oil  or  burned  out  bearings.  This 
is  so  in  the  case  of  the  Horton  Ice  Cream  Co.'s  trucks. 
That  company  has  put  complete  charge  of  its  trucks  in 
the  hands  of  the  drivers.  As  an  added  precaution,  each 
of  its  trucks  is  equipped  with  a  1-gallon  can  of  oil  for 
emergencies.  This  is  carried  in  the  tool  chest  on  the 
running  board. 


Place   your   auxiliary   oil   tank    in   such    a    prominent    place   that     it   will    be   a    constant    reminder   to    the    driver   to    keep    it   filled 
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One  of  the  Big  8 

in  Truck  Operation 

7_1NTEREST 

TfFO  WAYS  TO  FIGURE  INTEREST 

1  — On  a  Constant  Value  Each  Year 
2 — On  a  Decreasing^  Yearly  Value 


OV  all  the  items  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  calculating  the  operating 
cost  of  a  motor  truck,  that  covering  the 
interest  on  the  truck  investment  is  the 
one  most  often  neglected.  This  failure 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  the  interest  on 
the  investment  and  include  it  in  one  of 
the  fixed  charges  against  the  operation 
of  the  truck  is  most  prevalent  with  the 
smaller  truck  owners.  With  the  large 
fleets  owned  by  corporations  who  usual- 
ly have  forces  of  skilled  accountants, 
interest  on  an  investment,  particularly 
on  corporation  property  such  as  build- 
ings, etc.,  is  well  known  and  well  under- 
stood. For  such  concerns  to  figure  in- 
terest on  the  truck  investment  is  another 
step  which  merely  follows  the  practice 
in  corporation  accounting. 

The  importance  of  figuring  interest 
on  truck  investment  may  be  realized 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  may  equal 
the  cost  of  oil  lubrication  or  even  spare 
vehicle  rental,  or  repairs  during  a  period 
when  the  truck  is  comparatively  new. 


does  not  include  it  he  may  be  losing 
money.  But  even  when  the  fleet  owner 
has  clearly  understood  the  reason  for 
computing  such  a  charge,  considerable 
difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  exactly  how 
the  item  should  be  calculated. 

Where  Depreciation  Comes  In 

There  seems  to  be  no  set  rule  on  the 
method  of  figuring  interest  because  of 
the  great  many  methods  by  which  de- 
preciation on  an  investment  may  be 
charged.  While  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment is  calculated  entirely  separately 
from  the  depreciation  charge,  both  in- 
terest on  the  investment  and  the  depre- 
ciation charge  are  closely  linked  together 
because  the  depreciation  value  of  the 
truck  as  carried  on  the  books  is  the  basis 
on  which  most  interest  is  calculated. 

If  a  truck  costs  $.3,000  to  buy  it  would 
obviously  be  wrong  to  charge  the  entire 
amount  to  the  first  year's  operation. 
Some  portion  of  this  initial  cost  should 
be  charged  against  the  operation  of  the 
ti-uck,  since  it  is  a  real  part  of  the  cost 
The  Why  of  the  Charge       _  ^^   ^^^^^^   transportation.     To   be    really 

To  understand  the  reason  for  a  charge  more  accurate,  therefore,  an  attempt  is 
for  interest  on  the  investment  of  a  motor  made  to  spread  the  charge  over  the  en- 
truck   it    may    be    best   to   begin   at    the 

very  beginning  and  point  out  that  when      "" ' "" - ' 

a  motor  truck  is  purchased,  money  must  T^TTTT'     T)  T/^      O 

be  taken  from  the  treasury  or  from  the  J^  iUTj     Jj  1  VJT     O 

credit  of  the  purchaser  to  cover  its  cost. 

This  operation  is  an  investment  and  all  Read  Them   All 

investments   should    constantly    earn    in- 
terest.   If  a  sum  of  money  does  not  earn  THOSE     PUBLISHED     AND 
interest,   it   no   longer   is   an    investment  CTTI  T     TA     APP17AR 
which   is  worth   anything.     In   the   busi-                    SliLl.     lU    Arrr.AK 
ness  of  the  concern  such  investments  as       rpi       n-     o  li   c       J  a       -i   i  r 

trucks  or  any  other  equipment  are  sup-       Tl,«"  Big  8  Di'fined \pril   I  .> 

posed  to  earn  a  legal  rate,  usually  6  per      ] — Driver May      ! 

cent  in  most  states.  2 — Tires Mav  1  S 

An  investment  when  made  is  assumed       o       p        !•  i  i 

to  be  permanent,  and  unless  it  is  liqui-      •'      l^asoline June     I 

dated    should    constantly    return    its    in-      4 — Overliaulinf- June  ]'•> 

terest  of  at  least  the  legal  rate  of  fi  per       c^ Depreciation  Inlv      I 

cent  a  year.  /;      T  I    1      i  '• 

With   the   reason   for   the   interest  on      ^      ln.siiran<'e July  I  :> 

the    investment   charge    thus    explained,      7 —  Intere.st August     I 

it  should  be  clear  to  every  truck  owner      g Garace AuEUSt  ]  5 

that    it    is    a    legitimate    charge.      If   he  °     '^ 


tire  period  of  the  truck's  life.  Here 
again  conditions  arise  which  determine 
the  assumed  life  of  the  truck.  Some  con- 
tractors even  charge  the  full  amount 
against  the  first  year's  operation.  In 
some  such  cases  the  jobs  for  which  the 
trucks  were  bought  are  completed  dur- 
ing the  year,  at  which  time  the  trucks 
are  of  no  more  value  to  the  contractor 
unless  he  has  another  job  with  which 
they  can  be  used.  He  often  sells  them 
as  soon  as  the  first  job  is  completed  and 
buys  new  ones  on  the  next  work.  Undev 
ordinary  conditions,  however,  this  meth- 
od of  charging  the  entire  depreciation  in 
one  year  is  hardly  reasonable.  As  a  rule, 
the  life  of  a  truck  is  assumed  as  5  years, 
so  that  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
truck  is  written  off'  annually. 

Some  Depreciation  Charges 

This  sum  is  known  as  the  deprecia- 
tion charge,  or  in  other  words  a  charge 
to  cover  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
truck  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a 
motor  truck  does  not  depreciate  at  a  uni- 
form rate  of  20  per  cent  a  year  even 
though  the  assumed  life  of  5  years  is 
found  to  be  correct.  While  the  market- 
able value  di'ops  greatly  in  excess  of  20 
per  cent  during  the  first  year,  the  ac- 
tual depreciation  is  really  less  than  20 
per  cent.  Again,  a  truck  which  is  prop- 
erly cared  for  should,  and  usually  does, 
last  considerably  longer  than  5  years. 
The  practice  of  writing  off'  depreciation 
at  a  uniform  rate  is  customary  as  it  is 
much  simpler,  and  over  a  period  of  years 
it  arrives  at  identical  results  as  would 
a  more  scientific  but  more  complicated 
system  of  figuring.  Furthermore,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  more  complicated  sys- 
tem would  be  properly  used  by  the  great 
majority  of  busy  motor  truck  owners. 

Before  discussing  the  actual  method  of 
calculating  interest  on  the  truck  invest- 
ment, there  is  one  other  point  which 
must  be  considered  and  that  is  the 
amortization  charge  or  sinking  fund. 
This  item  is  known  by  either  of  these 
terms  and  represents  a  sum  taken  from 
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the  earnings  of  the  truck  and  set  aside 
in  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a 
new  truck  when  the  old  one  shall  have 
been  so  worn  out  that  it  is  no  longer 
serviceable  as  a  vehicle  of  highway  trans- 
portation. 

Theoretically  this  sum  is  each  year  in- 
vested in  6  per  cent  bonds  or  other  se- 
curities, but  in  practice  it  may  be  put 
into  the  treasury  of  the  concern  or  put 
back  into  the  business.  This  sum  is 
known  as  an  amortization  fund  and 
justifies  taking  from  the  treasury  of 
the  company  a  sum  equal  to  the  purchase 
price  of  the  truck  to  buy  a  duplicate  at 
the  end  of  the  5-year  period  of  the  first 
truck  or  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
life  of  the  truck  assumed  when  it  was 
first  bought.  With  these  two  funda- 
mentals of  depreciation  and  amortiza- 
tion or  sinking  fund  well  understood,  one 
is  thus  prepared  to  calculate  the  actual 
dollar  and  cents  value  of  the  daily, 
monthly  or  yearly  charge  which  must 
be  included  in  the  fixed  charges  to  cover 
the  item  of  interest  on  the  truck  invest- 
ment. 

Two  Methods  of  Figuring 

Briefly,  there  are  two  methods  at  pres- 
ent in  use  by  truck  owners  to  calculate 
the  interest  on  the  investment.  One  is 
to  charge  6  per  cent  on  the  original  in- 
vestment every  year.  The  other  is  to 
assume  a  different  book  value  of  the 
truck  at  the  end  of  each  1-year  period 
and  to  calculate  the  interest  on  this 
varying  investment  by  means  of  a  for- 
mula which  will  give  an  average  inter- 
est over  the  period  of  the  assumed  life 
of  the  truck. 

The  first  method  is  of  course  the 
simplest  because  only  one  operation  is 
necessary,  namely,  multiplying  the  in- 
itial cost  of  the  truck  minus  tires  by 
the  6  per  cent  interest  charge.  This 
method  of  calculating  interest,  however, 
while  extremely  simple,  is  only  justifiable 
when  no  sinking  fund  or  amortization 
fund  is  kept.  Figuring  interest  in  this 
manner  may  best  be  explained  by  a  sim- 
ple example.  Suppose  a  truck  costs 
$5,000  minus  the  tires  and  that  it  is  as- 
sumed to  have  an  actual  or  book  life  of 
5  years.  Then  assume  that  it  depre- 
ciates equally  each  year  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent.  By  the  simple  method,  the 
interest  charged  on  the  investment  for 
the  first  year  is  6  per  cent  on  $5,000,  or 
$300.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
truck  has  depreciated  one-fifth  of  $5,000, 
or  $1,000,  leaving  a  book  value  during  the 
second  year  of  $4,000.  If  this  $1,000  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  truck 
during  the  second  year  as  compared  with 
the  first  is  not  put  into  some  fund  where 
it  earns  6  per  cent  interest,  it  may  be 
justifiable  to  charge  6  per  cent  on  the 
full  $5,000  value  of  the  truck  during  the 
second  year  and  during  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  and  during  each  of  the -5 
years  assumed  to  represent  the  life  of 
the  truck. 

If  this  $1,000  fund  is  put  into  the  bank 
or  invested  in  any  other  way  so  as  to 
earn  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  figure  6  per  cent  on 
the  $4,000  during  the  second  year  of  the 
truck's  life.     The  interest  at  6  per  cent 
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on  $4,000,  the  book  value  of  the  truck 
during  the  second  year,  plus  the  6  per 
cent  interest  on  the  $1,000  sinking  fund 
or  amortization  charge,  will  be  identical 
with  the  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  full 
$5,000  initial  cost  of  the  vehicle.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  in  reality  no  new 
investment,  but  the  original  one  stands 
indefinitely. 

Assuming  that  a  sinking  fund  is  car- 
ried by  the  concern  owning  the  truck 
and  that  the  money  in  the  fund  is  in- 
vested so  that  it  earns  at  least  the  legal 
rate  of  interest,  the  varying  book  value 
of  the  same  truck,  as  in  the  example 
just  mentioned,  may  be  assumed  as  the 
amount  of  investment  on  which  the  in- 
terest charge  must  be  calculated.  For 
the  first  year  this  would  be  $5,000;  for 
the  second  year,  $4,000;  for  the  third 
year,  $3,000;  for  the  fourth  year,  $2,000; 
and  for  the  fifth  year,  $1,000.  At  0 
per  cent,  the  interest  on  the  investment 
charged  for  the  first  year  would  be 
$300;  for  the  second  year,  $240;  for  the 
third  year,  $180;  for  the  fourth  year, 
$120,  and  for  the  fifth  year,  $60.  The 
summation  of  $300  plus  $240  plus  $180 
plus  $120  plus  $60  gives  a  grand  total  of 
interest  on  the  varying  investment  over 
a  5-year  period  of  $900. 

This  method  of  figuring  interest  re- 
quires a  separate  calculation  for  each 
year  or  five  operations  in  all.  Some 
truck  owners  employ  a  formula  whereby 
the  average  interest  charged  over  the 
5-year  period  may  be  calculated  at  one 
time  and  the  same  charge  made  each 
year.  This  formula  contains  two  factors 
which  are  multiplied  together  to  give 
the  average  yearly  interest  charged. 

The  Average  Formula 

The  first  factor  i.s  the  number  of  years 
taken  as  the  assumed  or  book  life  of 
the  truck  plus  1  divided  by  the  book 
life  of  the  truck.  The  second  factor  is 
the  initial  investment  of  the  truck  minus 
tires  times  the  rate  of  interest  charged, 
divided  by  2.  In  the  example  cited 
above,  the  first  factor  would  be  5  for 
the  assumed  life  of  the  truck  plus  1 
divided  by  5  or  6/5.  The  second  factor  is  fi 
per  cent  times  $5,000  equals  $300  divided 
by  2  equals  $150.  The  $150  multiplied 
by  6/5  gives  $180  a  year  as  the  average 


interest  on  investment  charged.  This  is 
the  same  as  would  be  obtained  by  figur- 
ing the  interest  on  the  $5,000,  $4,000, 
$3,000,  $2,000,  and  $1,000  amounts  dur- 
ing the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  year,  as  was  done  above,  and  which 
showed  a  total  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment charge  of  $900  for  the  5-year 
period.  Of  course  the  average  charge 
per  year  for  $900  over  a  5-year  period 
would  be  $180  each  year,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  obtained  through  the  use  of 
the  formula  just  given. 

While  this  average  charge  does  not, 
of  course,  give  an  accurate  yearly  in- 
terest figure  with  the  variation  in  the 
investment  minus  the  sinking  fund  from 
$5,000  the  first  year  to  $1,000  during 
the  fifth  year,  it  gives  a  fair  charge  over 
the  entire  period  of  the  life  of  the 
truck.  This  is  really  more  important 
since  it  tends  to  even  up  the  charges 
for  this  item  during  each  year  so  that  it 
is  not  excessively  high  the  first  year  and 
exceedingly  low  during  the  fifth  year. 

Separate  Charge  for   Repairs 

With  these  two  methods  of  figuring 
interest  on  investment  fairly  understood, 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  repair 
costs  should  not  be  paid  out  of  the  de- 
preciation charges.  Some  authorities 
urge  that  repair  costs  be  taken  from 
depreciation  charges  and  that  no  separate 
repair  and  depreciation  accounts  be 
carried  because  money  spent  for  repairs 
is  expended  to  prevent  depreciation. 
This  view  is  generally  considered  erro- 
neous, for  while  constant  repairing  will 
increase  the  life  of  a  truck  indefinitely, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  main  parts 
of  the  vehicle  have  become  so  worn  and 
every  metal  portion  has  been  so  seri- 
ously affected  with  the  fatigue  of  metals, 
that  the  cost  of  repairing  will  be  ex- 
tremely excessive.  When  that  time  ar- 
rives, it  is  generally  cheaper  to  scrap 
the  truck  and  buy  a  new  one  than  to 
attempt  to  keep  the  old  one  in  running 
condition. 

This  is  very  important,  because  the 
fact  that  a  vehicle  has  to  be  laid  up 
continually  for  repairs  is  often  liable 
to  result  in  a  much  greater  loss  than  the 
mere  cost  Of  truck  operation,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  business  and  profits  which 
could  have  been  done  or  made  have  to  be 
foregone.  While  this  period  is  supposed 
to  occur  at  the  end  of  the  assumed  book 
life  of  the  truck,  it  may  not  occur  until 
several  years  later  and  the  problem  then 
arises  of  how  to  value  the  truck  after 
a-  sinking  fund  equivalent  to  the  initial 
cost  of  the  vehicle  has  been  obtained  and 
has  earned  its  own  interest.  Most  con- 
cerns then  consider  the  interest  charge 
which  should  be  charged  off  but  is  not 
because  the  truck  has  no  book  value,  as 
what  is  prominently  known  as  velvet.  It 
would  seem  that  the  more  scientific 
method  would  be  to  assume  a  longer  book 
life  so  that  the  yearly  charges  over  that 
period  would  be  more  nearly  equal  the 
actual  charges. 

When  figuring  depreciation,  that  on 
the  truck  body  and  equipment  may  be 
divided  into  separate  heads,  since  these 
may  or  may  not  depreciate  as  rapidly 
as  the  truck  chassis  itself. 
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Drivers'  Uniforms  Help  Cut  Repair  Cost 


Coats  and  caps  are  only  worn  hy  the  drivers  of  the  electric  trucks  used  in  the 

delivery  of  packages.    Each  suit  co7isists  of  a  whipcord  coat  and  cap.    It  costs 

$14  complete  and  is  furnished  to  the  driver  free  of  charge 


THE  uniforming  of  motor  truck  drivers 
has  two  important  advantages.  In  the 
first  place  it  adds  distinction  to  the 
equipment  of  the  concern.  In  the  second 
place,  it  makes  the  drivers  neater  with 
themselves  and  a  driver  who  is  neat  with 
himself  is  generally  also  neat  with  his 
truck.  A  driver  who  is  neat  with  his 
truck  is  generally  the  one  who  has  the 
least  cost  of  repairs  charged  against  him. 
This  is  simple  psychology.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  a  .slovenly  man  in  his  ap- 
pearance is  also  slovenly  in  the  care  of 
his  truck  and  as  a  result  it  does  not  re- 
ceive the  care  to  ^hleh  it  is  entitled. 

Both  of  these  advantages  are  clearly 
brought  out  In  the  case  of  the  drivers 
of  the  Bosto/i  Store,  Chicago,  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  that  city. 
It  provides  suits  for  the  drivers  of  its 
electric  trucks  engaged  in  the  delivery 
of  packages.  The  Boston  Store  also  has 
meat,  grocery  and  vegetable  depart- 
ments, but  the  drivers  oj.  trucks  handling 
this  class  of  material  are  not  furnished 
with  suits  lecanse- T)f' the  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  clean.  It  is  evident  that  a 
driver    who    has    to    deliver    twenty    or 


thirty  bags  of  potatoes  in  a  day  would 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
uniform  spic  and  span.  As  a  result  the 
suits  are  only  furnished  to  the  package 
dslivery  trucks. 

Uniform  ConsLsts  of  Coat  and  Hat 

The  suits  consist  of  a  whipcord  coat 
and  a  hat,  but  no  trousers.  They  are 
given  to  the  driver  without  cost  to  him 
and  last  from  1  to  Hi  years.  The  same 
suit  is  used  winter  and  summer,  no 
overcoats  being  furnished  in  the  winter. 
Instead,  the  coats  are  large  enough  to 
permit  the  driver  to  wear  a  sweater  un- 
derneath them  in  winter  weather.  This 
has  proved  satisfactory  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  coat,  if  not  of  the  peajacket 
type,  often  hinders  the  action  of  the 
driver  in  making  deliveries  and  slows 
up  the  time  of  delivery  considerably. 
Furthermore,  all  of  the  electric  trucks 
are  provided  with  built-in  cabs  so  that 
the  driver  is  well  protected  except  when 
he  is  actually  making  deliveries,  at  which 
time  he  is  moving  about  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  become  chilled  as  would  be  the 
case  if  no  cabs  were  fitted  to  the  vehicles. 


Department  Store  Finds 

Uniforms  Pay  in 

Package  Work 


The  suits  cost  $14  apiece,  including 
coat  and  cap.  They  are  cleaned  and 
pressed  free  of  charge  to  the  driver  as 
often  as  necessary  in  the  clothing  de- 
partment of  the   Boston   Store. 

George  J.  Peters,  delivery  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Store,  says  that 
the  suits  have  given  a  certain  distinc- 
tion or  class  to  the  company's  delivery 
service  and  furthermore  have  resulted  in 
cleaner  trucks.  The  drivers  with  suits 
take  better  care  of  their  vehicles  than 
before  they  were  provided  with  uniforms. 

Thirty  suits  are  used  in  all,  fifteen  of 
these  being  furnished  to  as  many  drivers 
of  electric  trucks  and  the  other  fifteen 
to  the  helpers  employed  on  such  trucks 
to  increase  the  speed  of  delivery  and 
enable  more  ground  to  be  covered  daily. 

Cost  $14  a  Suit 

At  a  pre-war  value  of  $14  to  the  suit, 
the  entire  outfit  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  $420  a  year  and  Mr.  Peters  is  of 
the  opinion  that  their  use  has  justified 
the  expense  many  times  over.  This  has 
occurred  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs. When  a  truck  is  kept  clean,  re- 
pairs are  less  than  when  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  dirty.  Loose  parts  are  discov- 
ei-ed  and  tightened  in  time  and  cracks 
are  found  which  would  not  be  discovered 
until  too  late  if  covered  with  a  film  of 
grease  and  oil  or  the  muck  and  mire  of 
dirty  streets.  It  is  also  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  driver  takes  a  certain  pride 
in  his  truck  when  it  is  clean  and  this  re- 
sults in  greater  care  in  its  operation.  He 
does  not  take  foolhardy  chances  and 
more  often  considers  the  truck  as  really 
his  own,  so  that  he  keeps  it  in  good  run- 
ning order  so  that  it  does  not  have  to  be 
laid  up  and  some  other  truck  in  poorer 
mechanical  condition  assigned  to  him. 
Then  again,  a  clean  driver  and  a  clean 
truck  do  better  work  over  any  given 
period  than  does  a  slovenly  driver  with 
a  dirty  truck.  The  cost  of  obtaining 
these  advantages  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  results  achieved.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  Store, 
it  cost  only  $28  a  year  per  truck  for  uni- 
forms for  both  the  driver  and  his  helper. 

The  advantage  of  uniformed  drivers  in 
raising  the  level  of  the  delivery  service 
is  hard  to  set  down  in  any  dollar  and 
cents  value,  although  it.s  presence  is 
realized.  Every  housewife  prefers  to  see 
a  clean,  natty-looking  vehicle  drive  up 
to  her  house  when  making  a  delivery  in 
preference  to  a  truck  which  appears  to 
be  falling  apart,  due  to  a  lack  of  proper 
attention.  Department  store  heads  know 
that  this  is  so,  although  they  cannot  of 
course  attribute  any  definite  percentage 
of  business  increase  to  it. 
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Wrenches,   lathe   parts,  gears  and 


iscellaneous  tools  each   have   their  own   particular  place  on  t 
'  in   the   time  previously  wasted   in   getting  tools   together  for 


is  board.      It  has  saved 
starting  jobs 


Tool  Board  Increases  Mechanics'  Work 


IN  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  over  sixty  gasoline  and 
electric  trucks,  the  item  of  the  cost  of  the  mechanic's 
time  in  making  repairs  is  an  important  one.  If  the  tools 
used  by  mechanics  in  such  work  are  not  kept  in  an  orderly 
manner  the  machinist  sometimes  spends  more  time  in 
gathering  his  tools  than  in  actually  doing  the  work. 

It  was  to  overcome  the  waste  of  time  in  this  manner 
that  George  Heron,  maintenance  superintendent  for  the 
Boston  Store,  Chicago,  devised  the  6  by  10-ft.  tool  board 
shown  above.  The  board  is  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  repair 
shop  so  that  the  tools,  supported  on  pegs  near  the  top, 
may  be  easily  reached  by  a  man  standing  on  the  floor. 

The  board  was  easily  made,  and  cost  very  little.  It 
has  proved  so  worth  while,  however,  in  saving  the  time  of 
the  garage  mechanics  that  a  second  board  is  being  made 
to  hang  up  still  other  tools  which  were  formerly  kept  in 
tool  boxes  or  in  drawers  under  the  work  bench,  from 
which  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  take  out  all  the 
tools  before  the  particular  ones  desired  could  be  found. 

Loss  of  time  searching  for  tools  is  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  the  board  on  which  are  hung  all  of  the  special 
tools,  such  as  wrenches  for  taking  off  axle  nuts,  special 
engine  wrenches,  socket  wrenches,  clamps,  lathe  gears, 
spark  plug  socket  wrenches,  etc.  Thus  every  tool  has  its 
place,  and  the  superintendent  sees  that  every  tool  is  in 
its  place  when  it  is  not  in  actual  use  by  one  of  the  me- 
chanics, or  out  in  the  Service  truck  making  roadside  re- 
pairs. The  superintendent  is  always  able  to  know  what 
tools  are  in  use  by  noting  what  pegs  on  the  board  are 
empty.  Generally,  all  of  the  tools  are  in  their  places  each 
night,  so  that  there  is  no  delay  in  looking  for  tools  on 
the  following  morning  should  a  rush  job  have  to  be 
done. 

The  idea  of  this  board  may  be  applied  to  good  advan- 


tage no  matter  how  many  trucks  are  maintained.  A 
smaller  board  will  result  in  saving  the  mechanics'  time 
when  four  or  five  trucks  are  maintained,  just  as  well  as 
when  sixty  are  kept  in  repair.  Mr.  Heron,  who  devised 
the  board,  is  shown  below. 

The  board  is  set  up  in  that  portion  of  the  garac,e  used 
as  a  machine  shop.  As  shown  in  the  illustratif^n  above, 
it  is  directly  behind  one  of  the  lathes,  so  that  all  the 
operator  has  to  do  is  to  reach  out  his  hand  to  pick  off 
any  tool  desired.  Each  tool  is  placed  on  its  own  peg,  so 
that  it  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  any  other  tool. 


George    Heron, 


«ho   devised   the   board   shown   above,   at   his 
desk   in    his  garage 
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6.  .i3 


Operating   costs   of  two   1-ton   Stewarts   over  a   period   of  4  months.     Each   truck   averaged   46   miles   per   day   and    cost   appr 

mately    17   cents    per   mile   to    operate 


Operating  Costs  of  Buffalo  Transfer  Trucks 


hauls  anything  the  one  hiring  the  truck 
asks  of  him.  But  the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  drivers  have  specific 
instructions.  One  hai'd  and  fast  rule  is 
never  to  overload  or  to  drive  their  trucks 
more  than  15  miles  an  hour.  The  drivers 
adhere  to  this  rule  very  strictly,  as  they 
realize  that  taking  chances  means  a  pos- 
sible loss  of  employment  or  the  bonus 
for  careful  di'iving. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  drivers  re- 
port on  a  slip  of  paper  their  fuel  and 
lubricant  consumption  and  the  number 
of  hours  they  worked  on  each  job.  These 
are  filed  until  the  next  morning,  when 
they  are  posted  in  an  individual  truck 
book. 

One  might  say,  after  examining  the 
cost  figures  as  shown  with  this  ai'ticle 
and  which  have  been  adapted  to  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  cost  system,  that 
they  are  making  big  profits  with  their 
trucks.  Before  coming  to  this  conclusion 
it  is  well  to  take  into  account  that  over- 
head expenses,  such  as  office  rent,  heat, 
light,  telephone  bills,  stationery,  clerical 
and  executives'  salaries  have  to  be  added 
to  the  truck  expenses  before  a  profit  bal- 
ance can  be  struck.  After  deducting  the 
truck  cost  and  overhead  expenses  from 
the  gross  income  it  will  be  found  that 
the  profit  is  only  a  fair  one. 

Their  system,  be  it  either  their  meth- 
ods of  operating  the  trucks  or  collecting 
truck  performance  history,  could  be  con- 
siderably  improved   upon.     In   the   first 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

place,  it  would  be  better  if  they  had  all 
of  their  trucks  housed  in  one  garage 
instead  of  three.  Then  their  repair  shop, 
gasoline  and  lubricants  storage  tanks 
and  barrels  would  be  within  easy  reac'i 
of  all  trucks.  As  it  is  now,  some  of  the 
trucks  have  to  drive  to  one  of  the  other 
garages  to  get  their  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cants. And  when  it  comes  to  getting 
orders,  they  usually  have  to  drive  to  the 
office.  All  of  this  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Office,  repair  shop  and  all  truck  storage 
should  be  centralized.  Then  if  an  order 
came  in  to  have  a  truck  go  to  a  certain 
place,  some  one  would  not  have  to  put  on 
his  hat  and  coat  and  walk  several  blocks 
to  the  garage. 

Secondly,  a  driver's  daily  report  card 
such  as  got  up  by  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  would  be  a  very  much  better 
plan  than  making  his  report  out  on 
slips  of  paper. 

Thirdly,  each  driver  should  be  given 
enough  work  in   the   morning  when  he 


Editor's  Note — Since  the  above  story 
ivas  written  the  Erie  Service  Co.  has 
enlarged  its  business  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  additional  article  will  be  pub- 
lished later  covering  the  method  of  opera- 
tion. The  company  also  operates  a  trans- 
port line  through  Batavia  to  Rochester 
and  another  line  to  Niagara  Falls.  The 
company  has  also  purchased  a  large 
garage  to  enable  it  to  concentrate  all  of 
its  trticlcs  at  one  point  for  inspection  and 
maintenance. 


starts  out  to  keep  him  busy  all  day 
without  having  to  drive  back  to  the 
office  to  report  a  completed  job.  If  the 
driver  should  find  toward  the  end  of  the 
day  that  he  cannot  attend  to  all  of  the 
orders  which  were  given  to  him  in  the 
morning  because  one  of  the  customers 
asked  him  to  do  some  extra  hauling,  he 
could  then  telephone  the  circumstances  so 
that  one  of  the  idle  trucks  could  jump 
into  the  harness  and  take  this  extra 
work  off  his  hands. 

Fourthly,  it  would  pay  them  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  tonnage  they  carry  and  the 
difl'erent  kinds  of  material  hauled  on 
each  truck.  They  will  never  be  able  to 
arrive  at  what  the  truck  is  able  to  do  if 
they  don't.  It  would  be  well  to  tabulate 
the  tonnage  of  each  kind  of  material 
hauled  and  the  time  spent  in  loading, 
unloading,    running    empty    and    loaded. 

And,  lastly,  they  could  make  more 
money  if  they  carried  out  the  fourth 
suggestion.  Then,  instead  of  letting  out 
their  trucks  at  so  much  an  hour  with  the 
one  hiring  having  the  privilege  of  haul- 
ing as  much  as  he  likes  and  have  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  truck  during  that 
period,  they  could  contract  to  haul  a  giv- 
en amount  of  a  given  commodity  a  given 
mileage  with  the  privilege  of  loading 
another  customer's  wares  on  the  same 
truck.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
truck  could  always  be  loaded  to  capacity 
and  do  work  for  two  or  three  custom- 
ers at  once  instead  of  only  one. 
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New  Ice  Cream  Body  Protects  Product  and  Saves 

Driver's  Time 


Bird's-eye  view  of  the  Ice  cream  body,  showing  the  crosswise  amidship  unloading  aisle,  open  on  the  side 

facing   the   right  curb.     The  brick   Ice  cream   compartment   is  at  the  closed   end  of  the  aisle,  with  two  can 

compartments  fore   and   aft.     All   compartments   have   hinged  covers.      The   rear  stakes   serve   as   a    protec 

tlon  against  rear-end  collisions 


NOW  that  the  National  Prohibition 
Law  is  being  enforced,  the  ice 
cream  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  are  preparing  for  a  greatly  in- 
creased business,  based  on  sales  made 
last  summer  in  bone-dry  sections  of  the 
country.  The  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers were  so  rushed  at  that  time  that 
many  were  forced  to  reorganize  their 
delivery  equipment  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  business.  Particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  body  design 
on  all  new  trucks  ordered,  with  a  view 
toward  quick  loading  and  unloading,  as 
well  as  fully  protecting  the  ice  cream 
against  dirt  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 


providing  the  proper  drainage  facilities 
for  the  salt  water. 

The  body  was  made  by  the  Auto  Body 
Co.,  20.33  Sycamore  Street,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  and  cost  $450,  complete  with  cab.  It 
was  designed  particularly  for  use  on  the 
Federal  chassis,  although  it  may  be  sup- 
plied on  order  to  fit  other  vehicles  with 
the  same  frame  length  and  width.  The 
overall  dimensions  of  the  body  are  12 
feet  long,  6  feet  wide  and  30  inches  high. 

It  weighs  approximately  1200  pounds 
and  is  made  of  cypress  and  fir,  l',4  inches 
thick,  on  account  of  the  superior  water- 
resisting  qualities  of  such  wood.  The 
entire    floor    is    covered    with    a    No.    20 


gage  galvanized  iron  lining,  as  are  all 
three  of  the  compartments  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  salt  brine  leaking  down  through 
the  joints  of  the  wood  onto  the  truck 
chassis.  This  is  further  prevented  by 
placing  all  of  the  iron  work  inside  or  at 
the  center  of  the  1%-in.  panels  to  pre- 
vent rust  from  discoloring  them.  The 
compartment  measurements  for  the  cans 
of  ice  cream,  for  the  brick  cream  and  for 
the  ice  or  salt  may  be  varied  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  purchaser,  even  though 
the  outside  dimensions  of  the  body  re- 
main unaltered. 

In  order  to  make  quicker  deliveries  and 
(Continued  ini  purje  25) 


The  two  2-ton   Federals,  as  seen  fr 
ing.     The   two   triangular-shaped    r 


sed   l-jft  side   of  the    body  which    is   alw 

ays   a 

May   from    the   curb   dur 

ng    SI 

de  unload- 

een    on    the    top    of   the    body    on    the    t 

ruck 

to    the    left    are    snppor 

s    for 

the    front 

compartment    cover    when    it    is    open 
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Overcoming  Disadvantages  of  Poor 

Garage  Layout  by  Excellent 

Maintenance  Methods 


All  of  the  Kirkman  Trucks  Are  Backed  Into  the  Garage 

Though  the  garage  is  65  feet  wide  and  115  feet  deep  and  plenty  large  enough  to  store  the  nineteen  Kirkman  truclca, 
there  is  little  chance  for  turning  around  inside  on  account  of  the  number  of  supporting  columns.  As  a  result,  the  trucks 
must  be  backed  into  the  garage  in  order  to  permit  a  quick  exit  in  the  morning.  None  of  the  trucks  are  stored  on  the 
second  floor  because  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  even  one.  That  floor  is  reached  by  a  hand-operated  elevator,  which  is 
used  only  for  hoisting  the  engines  to  and  from  the  machine  shop  on  the  upper  floor.  All  ovcrl,auling  is  accomplished  on 
the  first  floor  in  the  front  part  of  the  building,  where  lighting  conditions  are  suitable 


THIS  story  concerns  a  fleet  owner  who  overcame  the 
disadvantages  of  a  poorly  laid  out  garage  and  elimi- 
nated the  need  of  costly  machine  shop  equipment  by 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  daily  running  condition 
of  his  trucks,  thus  preventing  the  consequences  from 
possible  neglect  during  longer  periods  of  inspection.  As 
a  result  of  this  careful  scrutiny  each  day  for  wear  and 
tear  of  their  trucks,  Kirkman  &  Son,  Brooklyn  manu- 
facturers of  soap,  are  not  forced  to  do  very  much  heavy 
repair  work  or  to  call  for  outside  assistance.  Serious 
breakdowns  are  never  allowed  to  occir,  therefore  there 
is  little  need  for  a  large  machine  shop  or  a  large  or  a  well 
Jaid  out  garage. 

»  Garage  Not  of  Standard  Design 

The  Kiikman  garage  is  a  two-story  building,  65  ft. 
wide  and  115  ft.  deep.  Though  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  its  owners,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  building  would 
come  up  to  standard  garage  design.  The  second  floor  is 
of  wooden  construction,  and  barely  strong  enough  to  hold 
even  one  truck.  It  is  reached  by  a  hand-operated  ele- 
^  ator,  and  as  a  result  none  of  the  trucks  can  be  stored 
or  repaired  there.  The  first  floor  is  used  entirely  for 
that  purpose.  Though  this  floor  is  of  cement  construc- 
tion, and  large  enough  for  the  storage  and  repair  work 


of  the  nineteen  Kirkman  trucks,  it  is  rendered  imprac- 
tical on  account  of  the  number  of  supporting  columns. 
There  are  twenty  1-ft.  wooden  columns,  in  two  rows  of 
ten,  extending  in  10-ft.  widths  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  space  between  the  two  rows  of  columns  is  20 
ft.,  just  large  enough  for  two  rows  of  trucks.  The  space 
on  either  side  of  the  columns  is  25  ft.,  making  room  for 
four  more  rows  of  trucks.  By  virtue  of  the  narrow 
turning  radius  all  of  the  trucks  are  backed  into  the 
garage  through  the  two  entrances  on  either  side  of  the 
front  of  the  building.  All  trucks  parked  between  the 
two  rows  of  columns  must  be  backed  carefully  into  this 
space  so  as  to  prevent  any  damage  from  bumping  into 
these  supports.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  counter- 
weight of  the  elevator  occupies  space  directly  in  the 
path  of  incoming  trucks  in  between  the  columns,  thereby 
adding  further  to  their  difficulties.  However,  by  back- 
ing the  trucks  in  at  night  it  has  made  conditions  better 
for  the  exit  of  the  trucks  in  the  morning,  as  they  can 
then  run  out  head  on. 

Poor  Lighting  Facilities 
Lighting  facilities  are  poor.     There  are  no  open  win- 
dows on  the  sides  or  in  the  back  of  the  building  that  give 
very  good  lighting,  and  the  only  natural  lighting  that 
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amounts  to  anything  comes  through  the  two  entrances. 
As  a  result  of  these  parking  and  poor  lighting  condi- 
tions, Kirkman  &  Son  have  governed  their  present  main- 
tenance system. 

The  fact  that  the  second  floor  could  not  be  used  for 
storing  or  repairing  the  trucks,  and  that  the  spacing 
on  the  first  floor  was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  overhaul  more  than  two  trucks  at  a  time  without 
blocking  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  trucks,  made  it 
imperative  to  perfect  some  overhauling  system  that  would 
suit  these  conditions.  As  a  result,  the  space  between 
the  two  entrances  directly  behind  the  two  windows  is 
used  entirely  for  overhauling  work.  Here  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  natural  lighting  facilities  for  all-  over- 
hauling work  during  the  day.  No  overhauling  work 
is  done  at  night. 

Three  Weeks  to  Overhaul   Each  Truck 

On  account  of  the  limited  overhauling  space  set  aside, 
the  Kirkman  company  has  arranged  so  that  that  space 
will  be  used  constantly  for  overhauling;  that  is,  that  it 
will  be  occupied  continually  throughout  the  year  for  over- 
hauling purposes.  Therefore,  the  overhauling  schedule 
calls  roughly  for  from  2  to  3  weeks  to  be  spent  on  each 
truck  during  the  year.  The  trucks  are  completely  torn 
down  and  practically  remade,  so  as  to  stand  up  during 
another  year's  work  on  the  routes. 

All  work  on  the  engines  is  done  on  the  second  floor, 
w^here  a  small  machine  shop,  equipped  with  an  oxy-acety- 
lene  outfit,  a  forge  and  anvil,  a  grinder,  and  a  lathe, 
has  been  set  aside  in  a  fireproof  room.  The  engines  are 
lifted  out  of  the  frames  by  a  chain  pulley  hung  over- 
head, near  one  of  the  entrances.    They  are  then  dropped 


Two  Entrances  to  Kirkman  Garage 

These  alleviate  the  backing  in  of  the  trucks  at  night  by 
alloiiAng  them  to  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  garage 
without  the  need  of  crossing  betiveen  the  columns  to  any 
great  extent,  thus  obviating  any  possible  damage  thereby 

onto  a  specially  built  portable  stand  and  rolled  onto  the 
hand  elevator,  which  conveys  them  to  the  second  floor 
and  the  machine  shop.     A  small  repair  bench  near  the 


This  Machine  Shod  Ec|uipment  Is  Sufiicient  for  All  Repair  Work 

All  ivork  on  the  engines  is  done  in  this  fireproof  room  on  the  second  floor.     The  equipment  includes  an  oxy-acetylene 

outfit,  a  forge  and  anvil,  a  grinder  and  a  lathe.     There  is  little  need  of  any  other  equipment.     The  engines  are  lifted 

out  of  the  frames  by  means  of  a  chain  pulley  hung  overhead  on  the  lower  floor  where  the  trucks  are  overhauled.     They 

are  conveyed  to  the  upped  floor  by  means  of  a  portable  stand    and  a  hand-operated  elevator 
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A  Practical  Way  of  Sa\  inn  Space 

The  oil  tajiks  have  been  placed  on  the  second  floor 
instead  of  on  the  floor  below,  where  they  would  oc- 
cupy much  needed  space.  They  are  filled  by  running 
the  oil  barrels  up  to  the  top  of  the  tanks  on  two 
board  tracks.  The  tatiks  stand  on  a  copper  drip 
pan.  The  lids  are  equipped  ivith  louvres  which  serve 
as  handles.     The  oil  is  always  protected  from   dust 

overhauled  truck  is  used  for  most  of  the  other  work. 
The  forge  and  anvil  are  used  for  straightening  and  bend- 
ing purposes,  and  the  portable  welding  outfit  facilitates 
in  all  frame  and  other  work.  This  equipment,  together 
with  a  fully  equipped  stockroom,  constitutes  the  sole 
means  of  repair  in  the  Kirkman  garage. 

As  a  result  of  this  overhauling  system  of  always  hav- 
ing at  least  one  truck  in  the  repair  shop,  the  Kirkman 
fleet  must  needs  be  composed  of  one  spare  truck  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  overhauled  one.  As  stated 
before,  after  a  truck  has  been  overhauled  it  is  expected 
to  run  without  serious  breakdowns  for  at  least  1  year. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  trucks  are  inspected  every 
morning,  just  before  going  out  on  their  routes.  This 
work  is  taken  care  of  entirely  by  the  garage  foreman, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  traffic  manager  for  their  run- 
ning condition.  The  engines  are  run  so  as  to  locate 
any  knocks  and  loose  bearings,  and  the  springg,  drive- 
shafts,  etc.,  are  looked  over  for  wear  and  tear.  All 
bearing  and  carbureter  troubles  are  handled  entirely 
by  the  foreman.  At  night  ^2  hour  is  spent  by  the 
driver  in  going  over  the  truck.  He  is  expected  to  report 
any  breakage.  However,  little  trouble  is  experienced 
by  broken  springs,  etc.,  because  the  trucks  are  not  over- 
loaded or  run  over  very  rough  roads.  Most  of  the  routes 
are  centered  around  New  York  City,  Staten  I.sland  and 
the  Bronx.  The  Kirkman  company  has  two  trucks  whose 
territory  is  confined  solely  to  New  Jersey,  where  they 
are  also  garaged.  As  a  result,  these  trucks  give  that 
company  more  trouble  than  the  other  nineteen,  because 
they  are  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  garage 
foreman,  apd  therefore  do  not  receive  as  much  atten- 
tion. These  two  trucks  are  inspected  once  a  weak  at 
the  Brooklyn  garage. 

Much  of  the  bearing  trouble  has  been  eliminated  by 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  engine  oiling.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  trouble  and  to  forestall  any  chance  of 
a  driver  being  without  an  extra  supply  of  oil,  all  of 
the  trucks  have  been  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  3'j-gal. 
tank,  attached  to  the  side  frame  member.  This  tank 
is  always  filled.     All  the  driver  has  to  do  is  to  turn  on 


Two  Points  for  Efficiency  in  a  Truck  Garage 

Save  your  men  time  and  energy  by  placing  the  oil  supply 
and  waste  boxes  next  to  each  other.  A  mechanic  always 
takes  tvaste  with  him  ivhen  carrying  oil.  Therefore,  place 
the  two  near  each  other.  Have  a  box  for  soiled  waste  wlien 
the  oil  can  is  returned  to  the  filler  stand.  The  Kirkman 
soiled  waste  box  is  equipped  with  a  sliding  bottom  which, 
pulled  out,   allotvs   the   contents   to   be  emptied   by  gravity 


The  Kirkman  ■NTethod  of  Sui)plying  Oil 

Space  and  time  are  saved  by  placing  the  oil  tanks  on  the 
second  floor  a^id  running  two  pipes  from  them  to  a  filler 
sta7id  located  on  the  first  floor  where  the  trucks  are  stored 
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Two  Useful  De\  ices  in  Tnic-k  Maiiilenance 

Portable  oxy-acetylene  and  engine  stands  are  necessary 
in  every  garage  uhere  trucks  are  nmintained.  The 
above  oxy-acetylene  stand  is  made  entirely  of  angle 
iron,  which  supports  the  wooden  platform  and  forms  a 
guard  for  both  tanks.  The  four-wheeled  swivel-castor 
engine  stand  is  made  up  of  2  by  4s 


AUTWiOBILE  REPORT 


City 


Load  ;  Time  i  Tine   i  Number  '  Nuniber 
No.   :  Start  1  Finish]  Stops   |  Pkges . 

Speedometer  ;  Total   | Gallons   i  Gallons 
Finis  Start  ;  Miles   jGasoline  |  Oil 

REPORT  OF  CCaOITICH  OF  CAH 


A  Daily  Report  That  Is  Necessary 

In  order  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  running 
condition  of  the  trucks,  a  report  somewhat  similar 
to  the  above  is  handed  in  each  day  by  the  drivers 


Useful  Equipment  in  a  Garage 

The  forge  and  anvil,  familiar  in  horseshoeing 
work,  has  become  a  necessary  equipment  in 
truck  maintenance  practice.  It  is  especially 
handy  in  all  straightening  and  bending  work. 
Kirkman  &  Son  find  it  invaluable  during  the 
overhauling  periods.  This  equipment  is  located 
in  the  machine  shop,  where  it  is  mounted  on 
a  brick  floor  in  order  to  come  ivithin  the  fire- 
proof laivs  of  Brooklyn 

a  petcock  at  one  end  of  the  tank  and  fill  his  1-qt.  meas- 
ure, after  which  the  oil  reservoir  in  the  engine  is  re- 
plenished. Kirkman  &  Son  have  supplemented  this  oil- 
ing precaution  by  emptying  the  old  oil  out  of  its  Fierce- 
Arrow  trucks  once  a  week  and  once  a  month  from  the 
other  vehicles.    This  old  oil  is  used  for  the  drive  chains. 

The  Kirkman  fleet  consists  of  two  5-ton  Macks,  which 
are  12  years  old;  three  2-ton  Hewttts,  six  3-ton  Macks, 
for  3io-ton  Alcos,  four  5-ton  Fierce-Arrows  and  one 
2-ton  Fierce-Arrow  and  two  1-ton  Fords.  Two  of  the 
six  Macks  are  used  in  New  Jersey. 

Much  pride  is  taken  in  the  appearance  of  the  trucks 
as  they  go  on  their  routes.  The  curtains  must  be  neatly 
rolled  up,  and  everything  must  look  spic  and  span.  The 
trucks  are  painted  once  or  twice  a  year,  the  number  of 
times  being  governed  wholly  by  their  appearance.  This 
attention  to  neatness  and  cleanliness  is  reflected  in  the 
drivers,  who  take  pride  in  keeping  their  particular  trucks 
up  to  these  standards. 

Most  of  the  truck  operators  are  former  horse  drivers 
for  that  company.  They  have  risen  from  the  ranks  in 
point  of  service  records  in  that  branch  of  the  com- 
pany's work.  It  has  been  figured  that  better  results  can 
be  had  by  schooling  their  own  drivers  rather  than  get- 
ting experienced  men  from  the  outside.  These  men 
are  schooled  only  in  the  necessary  driving  rules,  and 
are  given  a  few  pointers  on  how  to  locate  small  troubles 
while  out  on  the  road.  Otherwise,  it  is  expected  that 
they  do  no  other  work  on  the  trucks  except  the  regular 
route  work.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  experienced 
men,  or  those  drivers  who  are  eager  to  learn,  will  tam- 
per with  the  trucks,  thinking  that  they  are  helping  the 
foreman.  In  a  majority  of  cases  more  harm  is  done 
than  good,  thus  hampering  the  foreman.  A  new  man's 
schooling,  at  first,  consists  of  work  in  the  machine  shop 
and  around  the  garage.  lie  is  given  such  work  as  taking 
off  bolts,  nuts,  etc.  After  this  and  sundry  odd  jobs 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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THE  TON-MILE 


What  It  Is 

How  to  Figure  It 

A  NEW  DEFINITION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  TON-MILE 

Two  Kinds  of  Ton-Miles 

1 — The  Absolute  Ton-Mile 

2 — The  Commercial  Ton-Mile 


CAPACITY  for  doing  work  and  the 
cost  of  doing  it  are  the  two  items  by 
which  all  forms  of  machinery  are  com- 
pared. In  the  older  forms  of  mechani- 
cal apparatus  such  as  locomotives,  ma- 
chine lathes,  electric  current  generators, 
boilers,  etc.,  etc.,  recognized  units  of 
comparison  have  been  in  use  for  many 
years.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  motor 
trucks,  however,  there  seems  to  be  at 
the  present  time  no  recognized  unit 
upon  which  their  operation  may  be  com- 
pared, either  with  horse  equipment  or 
with  motor  trucks. 

Before  the  use  of  motor  trucks  be- 
came as  prevalent  as  it  is  to-day,  the 
majority  of  operators  of  horse  equip- 
ments did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  unit  costs  of  their  businesses. 
This  was  due  to  either  their  inability  to 
make  such  mathematical  calculations  as 
are  necessary  for  the  determination  of 
the  unit  costs,  or  to  their  disinclination 
to  spare  any  of  their  time  for  this  so- 
called  unnecessary  work.  The  general 
thought  seemed  to  be  that  so  long  as 
they  made  money  in  their  business  there 
was  no  necessity  for  delving  into  such 
obscure  things  as  unit  costs. 

Adoption  of  motor  trucks  in  almost  all 
lines  of  haulage  work  where  horses  pre- 
viously reigned  supreme  has  caused  the 
more  progressive  of  the  teaming  con- 
cerns to  evince  considerable  interest  in 
the    previously-neglected    unit    costs. 

This  understanding  of  unit  costs  and 
particularly  of  the  cost  per  ton-mile  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important  as 
the  number  of  motor  trucks  increase. 
This  is  particularly  shown  by  what  has 
recently  occurred  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, where  the  Nebraska  State  Rail- 
way Commission  has  attempted  to  de- 
termine maximum  rates  to  be  charged  by 
trucks  hauling  goods  between  points 
not  within  the  same  city  or  village  in 
eastern  Nebraska.  The  rates  established 
by  the  commission  are  based  upon  the 
ton-mile  cost,  without  giving  any  clear 
definition  of  exactly  what  the  tffn-mile 
is.  Furthermore  from  information  now 
available,  the  commission  drew  up  its 
cost  per  ton-mile  on  a  basis  of  one  truck 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  IT 

1 — The  commercial  Ion-mile- 
age is  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  total  tonnage 
carried  on  any  trip  by 
the  mileage  of  that  trip 
divided  by  2. 

2 — Commercial  ton-mileage 
may  he  figured  per  trip. 
The  ton-mileage  for  a  day 
is  the  addition  of  the  ton- 
mileage  of  the  trips  cov- 
ered in  that  day. 

3 — //  may  also  be  figured  per 
trip  per  day.  per  month, 
etc.,  ivith  equal  ease. 
Multiply  total  tons  car- 
ried during  any  period 
by  Y2  ''^'^  average  trip 
distance  during  that 
period. 

4 — Commercial  ton-mileage 
cannot  he  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  tonnage 
carried  per  day  by  the 
mileage  covered  in  that 
day. 

5 — A  trip  is  the  period  from 
the  time  a  truck  starts 
out  on  a  job  until  it  re- 
turns to  the  starting 
point  for  the  next  job  or 
reports  at  another  point. 


with   a  load   of  4000   pounds   driven   50 

miles     a     day.       This     estimated     table 

showed  the  cost  per  ton-mile  as  25  cents. 

The    whole    calculation    seems    to    be 


so  muddled  up  at  this  time  that  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  discuss  it  intel- 
ligently at  this  moment.  It  is  mentioned 
now  simply  to  show  the  great  importance 
which  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
cost  per  ton-mile  will  have  in  the  days 
to  come,  for  it  may  be  expected  that 
other  states  will  follow  Nebraska's  lead. 

Many  valuable  and  exhaustive  sets  of 
cost  figures  of  both  horse-drawn  and 
motor  vehicles  have  been  made  from  ac- 
tual experience.  But  each  set  has  been 
compiled  by  a  different  accountant,  each 
of  whom  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  ton-mile  of  motor  truck 
work,  what  the  life  of  a  motor  truck 
should  be  and  how  these  figures  should 
be  compared  to  similar  figures  compiled 
from  observations  of  horse-drawn  wag- 
ons. This  lack  of  uniformity  of  the 
basic  premises  upon  which  the  cost  com- 
putations are  based  has  rendered  them 
practically  useless  insofar  as  their  com- 
parison with  the  operation  of  other 
motor  trucks  or  with  horse  transporta- 
tion is  concerned. 

Applicability  to  all  cases  and  sim- 
plicity of  calculation  are  two  prime  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met  first  of  all 
in  the  determination  of  the  proper  unit 
of  comparison. 

The  ton-mile  is  the  unit  which  the 
best  authorities  have  selected  because 
it  represents  the  combination  of  the  two 
principal  features  of  tranportation,  the 
weight,  and  therefore  the  measure  of  the 
amount  of  goods  to  be  moved,  and  the 
relative  difliculty  of  moving  them;  the 
distance,  the  coefficient  of  the  work  in- 
volved in  moving  a  given  number  of  tons. 

Therefore,  the  cost  per  ton-mile  is  the 
final  figure  to  be  sought  for.  Efficiency 
is  input  divided  by  output,  expressed 
mathematically;  therefore  that  truck 
which  for  the  least  cost  produces  the 
greatest  number  of  ton-miles  must  be 
the  one  which  is  most  efficient,  most  eco- 
nomical. 

If  the  equipment  of  Jones  delivers  a 
certain  class  of  goods  over  a  certain 
route  for,  say,  15  cents  per  ton-mile,  and 
that  of  Smith  delivers  the  same  class  of 
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goods  over  the  same  route  for  30  cents 
per  ton-mile,  it  is  costing  the  latter  just 
twice  as  much  as  the  former.  These 
results   are   comparable. 

The  total  cost  of  the  operation  of  each 
of  the  above  equipments  is  easily  de- 
termined by  adding  the  costs  of  the  dif- 
ferent items  which  make  up  the  oper- 
ating, maintenance  and  fixed  charges. 
The  total  cost  of  operation  of  each  equip- 
ment in  any  given  period  of  time  divided 
by  the  number  of  ton-miles  of  work  c- 
complished  by  each  equipment  in  the 
same  period  will  give  the  cost  per  ton- 
mile  in  each  case.  But  to  arrive  at  this 
result  we  must  clearly  define  a  ton-mile, 
so  that  if  the  figure  so  determined  is  to 
be  compared  with  some  other,  the  same 
premise  must  be  used  in  both  cases. 

The    Absolute    Ton-Mile    Defined 

Two  understandings  of  the  unit,  ton- 
mile,  are  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
These  are  known  as  the  absolute  ton- 
mile  and  the  commercial  ton-mile.  The 
absolute  ton-mile  may  be  defined  as  the 
carrying  of  a  mass  of  1  ton  over  a  dis- 
tance of  1  mile.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  engineering  unit  of  the  foot-pound, 
meaning  the  raising  of  a  mass  of  1 
pound  through  a  distance  of  1  foot.  As 
applied  to  the  operation  of  any  vehicle, 
be  it  horse  wagon  or  motor  truck,  the 
absolute  ton-mile  takes  into  considera- 
tion tiie  number  of  tons  hauled  and  the 
distances  over  which  all  or  portions  of 
the  load  were  carried.  Consider  as  an 
instance,  if  a  vehicle  started  from  some 
certain  point  with  a  load  of  5  tons  and 
traveled  2  miles,  it  would  have  accom- 
plished 5  X  2  =  10  absolute  ton-miles  of 
work.  If  at  the  2-mile  point  the  vehi- 
cle had  delivered  1  ton,  leaving  4  tons 
of  load,  which  it  delivered  3  miles  fur- 
ther along  on  the  route,  the  absolute 
ton-mileage  would  have  been  3  X  4  =  12. 
If  it  then  returned  empty  over  the  5 
miles  to  the  starting  point  the  absolute 
ton-mileage  of  this  portion  of  the  trip 
would  have  been  5X0  =  0.  The  total 
ton-mileage  of  the  entire  trip  is  the 
summation  of  the  number  of  work  units 
accomplished  on  each  portion,  or  10  +  12 
-|-  0  =:  22  absolute  ton-miles. 

Empty  Mileage  Important 

While  at  first  thought  the  absolute 
ton-mileage  calculation  does  not  take 
into  account  the  empty  running  miles 
from  the  point  of  the  last  delivery  to 
the  starting  point  for  the  next  load, 
this  empty  running  mileage  is  really 
taken  into  account  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  truck  on  that  particular  trip 
or  for  the  total  day's  work  during  which 
the  particular  trip  was  made.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  empty  running 
mileage  is  very  important  because  it 
is  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor  truck  operation.  It  costs  almost 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  run  a  motor 
truck  empty,  if  not  fitted  with  a  gover- 
nor, due  to  the  excessive  vibration  of  all 
parts  on  account  of  the  stiffness  of  the 
vehicle's  springs  designed  to  carry  a 
heavy   load   when   no  load   is   moved. 

The  ton-mile  unit  adopted  must  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases.     Consider  the  three 


cases  shown  in  the  two  illustrations  on 
the  two  following  pages. 

Case  1 — A  truck  starts  out  with  a  load 
of  5  tons,  travels  15  miles,  delivers  all  of 
its  load,  and  then  returns  empty  to  the 
starting  point. 

Case  2 — The  same  truck  starts  out 
with  the  same  load,  travels  the  same  dis- 
tance, but  delivers  parts  of  the  load  at 
different  points  and  picks  up  another  5 
tons  at  different  points  along  the  route 
with  which  it  returns  to  the  starting 
point. 

Case  3 — The  same  truck  starts  out 
with  a  load  of  5  tons,  travels  15  miles, 
drops  all  of  its  load  and  picks  up  at  the 
same  point  another  5  tons  which  it  car- 
ries back  to  the  starting  point. 

The  number  of  absolute  ton-miles  of 
work  done  in  the  first  case  is  (5  X  15)  -\- 
(0  X  15)  =  75. 

Using  the  absolute  unit  in  Case  2,  the 
number  of  ton-miles  is  the  summation  of 
the  tons  carried  from  the  starting  point 
to  the  first  stop  multiplied  by  the  miles 
traveled  to  that  point,  the  tons  carried 
from  the  first  stop  to  the  second  multi- 


THE  BIG  8 

Read  Them  All 

THOSE   PUBLISHED   AND 
STILL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined April  15 

1 — Driver May    1 

2— Tires May  1.5 

3 — Gasoline June    1 

4 — Overhauling June  15 

5 — Depreciation July    1 

6 — Insurance July  1 5 

7 — Interest August    1 

8 — Garage August  15 


plied  by  the  distance  between  them  and 
so  on  for  each  stop  until  the  truck  re- 
turns to  the  starting  point.  The  num- 
ber of  absolute  ton-miles  of  work  done 
between  each  stop  are  as  indicated  with- 
in the  small  rectangles  which  make  up 
the  absolute  chart  of  Case  2.  The  ton- 
mileages  are  obtained  as  follows: 


1- 

5, 

<l- 

5 

X  2 

=  10 

4 

X  3 

=  12 

1% 

X  4 

=     6 

2 

X  2 

=     4 

0 

X  8 

=     0 

% 

X  2 

=     1 

2 

X  1% 

=     3 

3 

X  2 

=     6 

4 

X  2 

=     8 

5 

X  3% 

=  17 

67% 


Determination  of  the  ton-mile  in  this 
case  by  the  use  of  the  absolute  formula 
requires  ten  separate  multiplications, 
one  for  each  stop  at  which  a  portion  of 
the  load  is  delivered.  If  there  had  been 
twenty  stops  instead  of  ten,  twenty 
multiplications  would  have  been  neces- 
sary; if  thirty  stops,  thirty  multiplica- 
tions, and  so  on,  provided  the  absolute 
unit  were   used. 

Drawback  of  Absolute  Unit 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  determine  the 
absolute  ton-miles  in  the  case  just 
cited,  an  observer  would  have  been  neces- 
sary on  the  truck  to  weigh  the  portion 
of  the  load  delivered  at  each  stop  and 
note  the  distance  covered  between  each 
successive  stop.  The  driver  could  not 
do  the  work  and  drive  the  truck  at  the 
same  time,  for  if  he  did,  he  would  in 
all  probability  do  very  little  driving. 
The  employment  of  an  observer  on  each 
truck  to  determine  the  number  of  ton- 
miles  accomplished  on  each  trip  is  out 
of  the  question. 

While  the  number  of  absolute  ton- 
miles  is  easily  determined  in  Cases  1 
and  3,  it  is  a  decided  task  in  Case  2, 
and  for  this  reason  the  absolute  unit 
is  not  suitable  for  the  motor  truck 
owner  whose  vehicle  is  operating  under 
oi'dinary  conditions. 

Field  of  the  Absolute  Unit 

The  absolute  ton-mile,  however,  has 
a  field  all  its  own.  This  is  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  operating  efficiency 
of  trucks.  For  example,  consider  Case 
2,  using  the  absolute  unit.  The  chart 
drawn  shows  clearly  the  empty  miles. 
The  several  small  shaded  rectangles 
in  the  absolute  chart  of  Case  2  show 
graphically  the  work  done  by  the  truck 
between  each  stop.  If  the  truck  in  this 
case  had  carried  its  maximum  load  of  5 
tons  over  the  entire  distance  of  30  miles, 
it  would  have  been  operating  100  per 
cent  load  factor  and  the  chart  drawn 
with  the  absolute  unit  as  a  basis  would 
have  been  one  large  rectangle  with  an 
altitude  of  5  units,  tons,  and  a  base  of 
30  units,  miles.  The  ratio  of  the  sum- 
mation of  the  small  areas  as  shown  to 
the  one  large  area  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
truck  operation.  In  Case  2  the  ratio  of  • 
the  loaded  miles  to  the  empty  miles  is 
as  67.5  is  to  82.5,  thus  showing  that  the 
truck  was  operated  at  a  load  factor  of 
but  45  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  absolute 
ton-mile  would  be  a  desirable  unit  to 
employ,  provided  it  could  be  readily 
obtained.  One  of  the  values  of  deter- 
mining cost  figures  is  to  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  one  truck  as  compared  to 
another  and  the  absolute  ton-mileage 
chart  of  Case  2  shows  clearly  on  ex- 
actly what  portions  of  the  trip  no  load 
was  carried.  While  the  absolute  ton- 
mileage  would  be  desirable  for  these 
reasons,  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it  by  calculation  when  loads  are  picked 
up  at  different  points  of  a  trip  and  de- 
livered at  perhaps  other  points  makes  its 
use  impracticable. 

Some   other   unit  which   will   give   ap- 
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proximately  the  same  results  as  the 
absolute  unit  but  which  can  obtain  these 
results  in  a  simple  manner  must,  there- 
fore, be  discovered.  For  the  past  5 
years  The  Commercial  Vehicle  has 
advocated  the  use  of  the  commercial 
ton-mile,  the  modifying  adjective  com- 
mercial having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  name  of  this  magazine  but 
simply  being  a  modifying  adjective  to 
prevent  any  misinterpretation  of  the 
kind  of  ton-mile  meant  when  the  term 
is  used.  This  commercial  ton-mile  was 
defined  as  being  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  tonnage  carried  on  any  trip  by  the 
mileage  of  that  trip.  This  is  a  very 
simple  operation  containing  only  one 
multiplication.  Under  this  definition  of 
the  commercial  ton-mile,  the  ton-mileage 
made  by  the  truck  in  Case  1  would  be 
5  tons  times  30  miles  equal  150  ton- 
miles. 

The    New    Definition 

Recently,  through  the  courtesy  of 
S.  S.  Merithew,  truck  cost  expert  of  the 
Packard  company,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
while  certain  comparisons  are  not  incor- 
rect   in   the   commercial   ton-mileage   ob- 


tained under  that  definition,  a  ton-mileage 
nearer  the  absolute  ton-mileage  in  any 
case  may  be  obtained  by  figuring  the  ton- 
mileage  as  the  total  tons  carried  per  trip 
multiplied  by  the  total  distance  of  the 
trip  (lirided  by  two. 

In  practically  every  case  this  new  defi- 
nition of  the  commercial  ton-mile  will 
give  a  ton-mileage  nearer  to  the  absolute 
ton-mileage  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  former  definition  requiring  the  multi- 
plying of  the  total  tons  carried  per 
trip  by  the  total  miles  covered  per  trip 
were  employed. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  has,  there- 
fore, adopted  a  new  definition  for  its 
commercial  ton-mileage  which  differs 
from  the  former  definition  in  that  the 
mileage  of  any  one  trip  is  divided  by 
two  before  being  multiplied  by  the  total 
tonnage  per  trip  to  obtain  the  total  ton- 
mileage  of  that  trip. 

This  means  that  the  commercial  ton- 
mileage  figured  by  the  new  definition 
would  be  exactly  one-half  of  that  figured 
under  the  old  definition,  so  that  the  cost 
per  unit  ton-mile  for  any  particular  case 
will    be   exactly   double   the   figure   using 


the  new  definitio]i  instead  of  the  old. 
In  other  words,  if  by  the  old  definition 
of  the  commercial  ton-mile,  the  unit  cost 
was  10  cents  it  will  be  20  cents  under 
the    new    definition. 

The  several  hundred  motor  truck 
owners  who  have  been  employing  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  Standard  Cost 
Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  may  or  may 
not  use  the  new  definition  of  the  com- 
mercial ton-mile  as  they  choose.  Either 
method  will  give  cost  figures  which 
are  comparable,  but  the  new  definition 
viill  give  a  total  number  of  commercial 
ton-miles  more  nearly  equal  to  the  ton- 
miles  obtained  were  the  absolute  or 
more   scientific   method  employed. 

Trip    Must    Be    Used 

In  any  event,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  ton-mileage  must  recognize 
the  trip.  This  requires  that  we  define 
the  meaning  of  the  word  trip.  A  trip 
in  most  cases  means  the  operation  of  a 
truck  starting  from  any  given  point  un- 
til it  again  returns  to  that  point  for 
another  load.     In  some  cases  a  trip  may 


DROP  .3  TONS 


STAET  WITH  5T0MS   VRO?  1  TON 


PKOP  2^  TONS 


5TWS.T    A 


FINISH  A. 


FICKUPITON  PICKITPITON  PICKUPITON  PICK  UP  1 1  TONS  PICKUF^TON 


STAET  tmn  5  TONS 


5TKKT  k         Lzr 


1     \     \     \    V 


riNi&n  A. 


/     /      / 


/      /      i 


Cases  1,  2,  and  3,  shotvn  above,  depict  a  motor  ti-uck  traveling  over  the  same  route  but  under  different  con- 
ditions, as  follows:  Case  1—Full  load  for  half  the  trip,  returning  empty;  Case  2— Dropping  and  jricking  up 
portions  of  the  load  at  various  points  on  the  route;  Case  3— Full  load  on  outward  portion  of  trip  and  full 
load  on  return  portion.  The  route  of  each  case  is  30  miles,  the  lengths  of  the  small  divisions  on  the  tracks 
each  being  1  m.tle.  The  small  black  squares  carried  on  the  tracks  each  represents  ^k.  ton.  In  case  2,  the  let- 
ters A.  I'..... A,  indicate  the  points  of  delivery  and  pick-ups.  The  number  of  commercial  and  absolute  ton- 
miles  accomplished  in  each  case  is  shown  on  the  oppoiite  page 
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consume  a  full  day,  or  in  overland  haul- 
age work,  2  or  'A  days.  Perhaps  the 
bearing  of  the  trip  upon  the  ton-mileage 
performed  by  any  truck  during  any 
given  trip  may  best  be  expressed  by  an 
example  in  order  to  prove  that  com- 
mercial ton-mileage  cannot  be  obtained 
by  simply  multiplying  the  tonnage  hauled 
in  a  day  by  the  mileage  covered  in  a 
day.  Suppose  a  truck  makes  two  such 
trips  as  stated  in  Case  1  and  shown  in 
the  chart  at  the  bottom  of  page  22.  The 
actual  commercial  ton-mileage  per  trip 
under  the  new  definition  would  be  5  tons 
times  30/2  miles  equal  7.5  commercial 
ton-miles.  For  two  trips  the  total  com- 
mercial ton-miles  would  be  two  times 
75  or  1.50. 

Where   the   Error   Occurs 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  were 
made  to  multiply  the  tonnage  carried 
per  day  by  the  mileage  covered  per  day 
in  order  to  obtain  the  ton-mileage,  the 
error  of  this  method  is  evident  because 
the  false  ton-mileage  would  be  5  plus 
5  equals  10  X  :50  plus  30  equals  60,  with 
a  total  of  600  ton-miles  or  4  times  the 
proper  commercial   ton-mileage. 

Undoubtedly  many  truck  owners  have 
attempted  to  calculate  commercial  ton- 
mileage  in  this  manner  and  even  the 
truck  manufacturers  have  sent  out  data 
which  showed  such  a  ridiculously  low 
cost  for  a  ton-mile  that  it  was  apparent 
that  some  such  erroneous  assumption 
was  made. 

The  commercial  ton-mileage  under  the 
new  definition  may  be  obtained  just  as 
readily  as  under  the  old  definition  bo- 
cause  in  either  case  only  one  multiplica- 
tion is  required  to  determine  it  for  any 
trip.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  three  cases  in  the  chart 


shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  In 
all  three  of  the  cases,  the  base  line  of 
the  shaded  rectangles  is  laid  out  to 
represent  the  length  of  the  trip  of  30 
miles,  as  indicated  in  the  tracks  in  the 
chart  at  the  bottom  of  page  22.  The 
altitudes  of  the  shaded  rectangles  repre- 
sent the  tons  carried  per  trip  in  each 
case.  Using  the  absolute  ton-mile  as  a 
basis  in  Case  1,  two  calculations  are 
necessary.  Using  the  old  definition  of 
the  commercial  ton-mile,  as  shown  by 
the  center  rectangle,  only  one  calculation 
is  necessary.  The  same  holds  true  for 
figuring  the  commercial  ton-mileage 
under  the  new  definition.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  the  value  in  figuring  the  com- 
mercial ton-mileage  under  the  new  defi- 
nition is  that  the  area  of  the  rectangle 
is  only  one-half  as  large  and  is  repre- 
sented by  75  commercial  ton-miles  in- 
stead of  150.  Similarly  in  Case  2,  only 
one  operation  is  required  to  calculate  the 
commercial  ton-mileage  under  the  new 
definition  as  compared  with  ten  opera- 
tions if  the  absolute  unit  is  used.  In 
Case  3,  two  operations  are  required  to 
determine  the  absolute  ton-mileage  and 
only  one  in  each  of  the  other  two  in- 
stances. 

The   Percentage   of    Error 

The  greater  value  of  the  new  definition 
of  the  commercial  ton-mile  is  clearly 
shown  by  comparing  the  two  right-hand 
columns  of  rectangles  of  commercial  ton- 
miles  with  the  left-hand  absolute  ton- 
mileage  rectangles.  In  Case  1,  by  the 
old  definition,  the  commercial  ton-miles 
were  exactly  double  the  absolute  ton- 
miles.  By  the  new  definition  the  com- 
mercial ton-miles  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  absolute  ton-miles.  Similarly  in 
Case  3,  the  commercial  ton-miles  by  the 


new  definition  are  exactly  equal  to  the 
absolute .  ton-mileage.  In  Case  2,  the 
commercial  ton-mileage  obtained  by  the 
old  definition  was  4.5  times  the  absolute 
ton-mileage.  With  the  new  definition 
the  commercial  ton-mileage  is  only  2.25 
times  the  absolute  ton-mileage,  thus 
showing  only  one-half  as  great  an  error. 

Smaller  Error  in  New   Uefinition 

It  is  thus  noted  that  in  the  two  cases 
of  where  a  truck  starts  out  with  a  full 
load,  delivers  it  and  I'eturns  to  the  start- 
ing point  empty,  or  picks  up  a  second 
full  load  at  the  point  at  which  the  first 
full  load  is  delivered  and  carries  the 
new  load  back  to  the  starting  point, 
there  is  no  error  whatever  between  the 
absolute  ton-mileage  and  the  commercial 
ton-mileage  under  the  new  definition.  In 
the  case  where  loads  are  delivered  and 
picked  up  piecemeal  during  a  trip,  there 
exists  an  error,  as  shown  by  the  ratio 
of  67.5  absolute  ton-miles  as  compared 
with  the  300  commercial  ton-miles  under 
the  old  definition  and  150  ton-miles  un- 
der the  new  definition.  In  this  instance 
it  is  noticed,  however,  that  the  ratio  of 
error  by  the  new  definition  is  only  one- 
half  that  by  the  old. 

Although  it  is  decidedly  difficult  to 
state  with  accuracy  just  what  percentage 
of  trucks  are  operated  with  loads  accord- 
ing to  any  one  of  the  three  cases,  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  majority  of 
trucks  are  operated  as  in  Case  1,  with 
a  smaller  number  as  in  Case  2,  and,  per- 
haps, a  still  smaller  number  as  in  Case 
3,  in  which  the  full  work  ability  of  the 
truck  is  realized.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  new  definition  gives  no  error  at  all 
in  the  large  percentage  of  cases  and 
only  a  comparatively  small  ratio  of  error 
where  trucks  are  operated  as  in  Case  2. 


79 

75 

Graphical  representation  of  the  work  done  by  the  truck  in  the  three  cases  shown  in  the  chart  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  areas  of  the  shaded  rectangles  show  the  work  done  if  the  absolute  or  commercial  ton-mile  unit  is 
employed.  The  right  column  of  rectangles  shows  the  commercial  ton-mileage  obtained  in  each  case  with  the 
new  definition  of  the  commercial  ton-mileage  as  obtained  by  multiplying  the  tonnage  per  trip  by  %   the  mileage 

of  th«  trip 
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Dailey  4-in-l  Bodies  for  1-  to  4-Ton  Trucks 

1— Prices,  with  Hand  Hoist,  Range  from  $244  for 
90-Inch  Length  to  $260  for  132-Inch  Length 

2 — Four  Body  Combinations  Include  the  Platform, 
Express,  Dump  and  Stake-Sided  Types 

3— Conversion  from  Any  One  Type  to  the  Other 
Can  Be  Made  in  Less  Than  Five  Minutes 


FLEET  owners  whose  trucks  handle  a  variety  of  loads, 
and  as  a  result  require  the  use  of  different  body 
designs  to  give  the  best  results,  will  be  interested  in 
the  Dailey  4-in-l  body  produced  by  the  Simplex  Mfg. 
Co.,  Conneautville,  Pa.,  and  for  which  H.  R.  Dailey,  Chi- 
cago, is  the  sales  agent.  H 

The  new  combination  body  can  be  converted  in  about 
3  minutes  to  any  one  of  four  types.  The  Dailey  outfit 
includes  a  platform  body  for  hauling  bulky  loads,  such 
as  bagged  cement,  waste  paper,  light  rubbish,  pasteboard 
bo.xes,  etc.;  an  e.xpress  body  which  is  best  suited  to 
carrying  loads  of  materials  that  cannot  be  closely  packed 
but  must  be  heaped  on  the  body ;  a  dump  body,  the  same 
as  the  express  body,  except  that  the  double-acting  tail- 
gate is  hinged  at  the  top;  and  a  stake  body,  the  same 
as  the  platform  type,  with  the  exception  that  it  is 
equipped  with  stakes  42  in.  high.  The  express  body 
is  useful  for  carrying  lump  coal,  trunks,  packages,  gro- 
ceries, meat,  and  odd  loads,  while  the  dump  body  will  be 
of  most  use  in  contracting  and  building  work,  where 
such  loads  as  crushed  stone,  sand,  gravel,  fine  coal,  cin- 
ders, etc.,  are  carried.  The  stake  body  is  useful  for 
hauling  barrels,  boxes,  furniture,  lumber,  pipe  lengths, 
etc.  " 

The  Dailey  4-in-l  body,  complete  with  a  hand  hoist, 
ranges  in  pri^e  from  $244  for  a  90-in.  size  to  $260  for  a 
length  of  132  in.  Though  known  as  4-in-l  bodies,  they 
may  be  bought  in  split  units.  A  coal  dealer,  for  in- 
stance, will  find  little  use  for  any  but  the  express  or 
dump  body.  The  price  of  the  express  and  dump  body 
is  $150.     The  stakes  cost  $45  and  the  hoist  $75. 

The  4-ton  hand  hoist  occupies  but  9  in.  of  space 
between  the  body  and  the  cab.  The  hoist  frame  is  tri- 
angular shaped  and  constructed  of  steel.  The  load  on 
the  frame  is  hung  from  the  apex.  The  hoist  weighs  onlv 
237  lb. 

The  shaft  on  the  hoist  carrying  the  cable  drum  is  1% 
in.  in  diameter  and  runs  on  roller  bearings.  The  drum 
is  spirally  grooved  to  conform  to  the  cable.  The  gears 
give  a  reduction  of  3  1/3  to  1.  The  brake  operates  on  the 
pinion   shaft,   and   has  but  one  moving  part.     Wear   is 


taken  up  by  tightening  one  nut.    A  pawl  holds  the  hoist 
at  any  desired  elevation. 

A  crucible  steel  cable  ''s  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  break- 
ing strength  of  9600  lb.,  is  used.  The  cable  being  double 
in  the  hoist,  the  total  breaking  strength  is  19,200  lb. 
The  effort  applied  at  the  crank  is  multiplied  eighty  times 
in  lifting  the  load.  The  track  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
body  carries  the  sheave  which  raises  the  load  and  it  also 
forms  the  support  upon  which  the  hoist  leans,  maintain- 
ing perfect  alignment  between  the  body  and  hoist  at  all 
times.  The  top  of  the  track  is  made  to  lock  the  hoist  to 
the    body   automatically   when    the    latter   is    down.      A 


Upper — Showing  complete  equipment  of  Dailey  4-in-l  bodies 
as  appiied  to  a  motor  trucl<.  Tliis  includes  a  dump,  an  ex- 
press,   stal<e.    and    platform    body.     The    complete    equipment 

with    hand    hoist   ranges    in   price  from   $244   to   $260 

Lowei — This   stake    body    is   the   same    as   the    platform    body 

with    stal<es   42    inches    high    fitted    in    place.     Separately,    the 

stakes   cost   $45 


The    dump    body    Iri    equipped    \ 
which   Is   hinged   from   the   top 


h    a    double-acting    tailgate, 
bottom.      The   price   Is  $150 


The   express   body    is   the   same   as   the   dump   type,    but   with 
the  tailgate  hinged  at  the  bottom  to  form  a  platform  extension 
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feature  of  this  hoist  is  that  it  keeps  at  all  times  parallel  with  its 
load.  It  is  hinged  at  the  base  to  allow  it  to  incline  as  the  body 
elevates,  thus  avoiding  lateral  strains  imposed  on  a  rigid  hoist 
when  the  body  is  nearing  its  highest  point. 

Dailey  bodies  are  bolted  together,  no  lag  screws  being  used. 
The  stakes  fit  in  flush  pockets,  which  eliminates  the  danger  of 
knocking  off  the  pockets.  The  front  end  of  the  body  is  riveted 
to  the  substructure  by  seven  'i-in.  tangs  through  the  sills.  The 
protecting  angle  iron  on  the  top  edges  of  the  flares  is  riveted  on. 
The  floorboards  are  rapidly  removed,  should  this  become  neces- 
sary after  long  use. 

The  double-acting  tailgate  swings  on  two  cross  rods,  one  of 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  tailgate  and  the  other  at  the  bottom. 
The  tailgate  is  hinged  to  both  cross  rods  by  'o-in.  forgings  which 
are  riveted  on.  When  the  body  is  being  used  for  express  pur- 
poses, the  lower  cross  rod,  which  is  locked  at  two  places  on  the 
rear  substructure,  is  thrown  in  place  by  means  of  a  lever.  After 
being  locked,  the  upper  cross  rod  is  unlocked  so  that  the  tailgate 
may  be  swung  downward.  The  tailgate  may  be  used  as  a  platform 
by  adjustment  of  the  chain  equipment.  These  chains  are  some- 
what different  from  the  usual  type,  for  no  hooks  to  adjust  the 
length  are  used.  Instead  of  the  hooks  a  pear-shaped  loop  is  used. 
Dropping  the  chain  into  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  loop  gives  a 
quick  adjustment  of  one  link  at  a  time.  When  the  body  is  used 
in  dumping  work  the  tailgate  is  swung  open  from  the  top  cross  rod 
by  unlocking  the  lower  rod. 

The  floors  and  sides  are  of  white  oak  lumber  1  in.  thick.  The  sub- 
structure is  constructed  of  heavy  material.     The  runners  are  2^4 


Upper  left — By  removing  the  sides,  the  body 
is  turned  into  a  platform  type.  The  opera- 
tion takes  about  3  minutes  time.  Lower — 
The  Dailey  hand  hoist  occupies  but  9  inches 
of  space  on  the  chassis 

by  41  o  in.  in  size,  while  the  cross  bars  are 
2^8  by  3  in.  The  bottom  board  on  the  stake 
sides  is  1  by  8  in.  in  size.  The  upper  slats 
are  1  bv  3  in. 


New  Ice  Cream  Body  Protects  Product  and  Saves  Time 


the  greater  mileage  gained  thereby,  the 
latest  type  of  ice  cream  bodies  has  been 
designed  to  eliminate  all  waste  motion 
during  the  unloading  period.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  providing  an  aisle 
between  the  two  ice  compartments  hold- 
ing the  containers.  The  Bendfelt  Ice 
Cream  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  operates 
two  2-ton  Federals  with  bodies  well 
adapted  for  this  work.  Three  compart- 
ments, metal  lined,  are  provided  for  ice 
or  containers  and  another  for  salt.  Par- 
titions can  be  set  in  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  brick  ice  cream  or  regu- 
lar freezers.  Space  is  left  in  the  center 
of  the  body  which  enables  the  driver  to 
unload  with  ease.  This  space  is  open  on 
the  right  side  only.  It  is  reached  by  a 
step  and  is  equipped  with  a  raised  floor- 
ing made  of  slats  to  facilitate  drainage. 
Drain  pipes  lead  from  each  compartment 
and  these  carry  all  water  well  below  the 
truck  parts. 

This  method  of  draining  the  salt  solu- 
tion is  an  important  feature  on  account 
of  the  corrosive  action  of  the  salt  spray 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

on  such  parts  as  the  rear  axle  members, 
springs  and  brakes.  Though  a  solution 
of  the  problem  has  been  effected  by  a 
non-leak    type    of    body,    the    drainage 


THE  BIG  8 

Read  Them  All 

THOSE    PUBLISHED    AND 
STILL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined .\pril  I.t 

1 — Driver May    1 

2— Tires May  15 

3 — Gasoline June    1 

4 — Overhauling June  15 

5 — Depreciation July    1 

6 — Insurance July  15 

7 — Interest August    1 

8 — Garage August  15 


facilities  must  be  such  as  to  bring  the 
salt  water  far  back  of  the  rear  axle  and 
springs  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 
salt  spray  which  these  truck  members 
travel  in  when  the  drain  pipes  are  set 
further  forward  in  the  body. 

In  order  to  protect  the  rear  ice  com- 
partment from  damage,  the  rear  end  of 
the  platform  has  been  equipped  with 
stakes.  This  rear  compartment  is 
provided  with  two  covers,  hinged  so  that 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  take 
out  a  can  of  ice  cream  and  swing  it  to 
the  side  of  the  truck  where  it  can  be 
lifted  into  the  aisle.  There  is  a  com- 
partment, occupying  the  width  of  the 
aisle  on  the  left  side  of  the  truck,  which 
is  used  for  brick  ice  cream.  This  com- 
partment is  also  equipped  with  a  hinged 
cover.  The  salt  box  runs  the  width  of 
the  body,  being  partitioned  off  from  the 
front  ice  compartment.  Both  the  salt 
box  and  the  front  compartment  have  a 
common  hinged  cover.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  ice  cream,  this  cover  has  a 
smaller  hinged  section  at  its  lower  end. 
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Northway  Enters  Truck  Field  with  Worm- 
Driven  2-  and  Sl-Ton  Models 


XORTHWAT    SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,    tons    2  3  V4 

Price    

Wheelbase.    in 146  160 

Tires,  front   36  36 

Tires,   rear    5  5 

Bor(%  in -1  4 

Stroke,   in 6  6 

N.   A.   C.   C.   Up 25.6  25.6 

Speed,   r.p.ni 

Speed,    m.p.h 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear..  .7.75  to  1     10.25  to  1 

Final    drive    Worm  Worm 


RE.  NORTHWAY,  well  known  in  the 
•  automotive  industry  as  a  designer 
of  engines,  has  entered  the  truck  field 
with  two  worm-driven  models,  of  2-  and 
3%-ton  capacities.  These  two  models 
have  been  completely  designed  and  engi- 
neered by  Mr.  Northway.  Production  is 
now  under  way  at  the  Northway  Motors 
Corp.  plant  in  Natick,  Mass. 

The  two  models  use  the  same  sized 
engines  and  are  similar  in  design  with 
few  exceptions.  The  3V6-ton  model  dif- 
fers from  the  2-tonner  in  that  it  has  a 
longer  wheelbase,  larger  rear  wheels, 
lower  gear  ratios,  and  larger  brake 
diameters  and  widths.  Both  models  are 
made  up  of  standard  parts,  including  a 
Northway  engine,  Wagner  ignition,  Wil- 


lard  battery,  Pierce  governor,  Schebler 
carbureter.  Fuller  clutch  and  gearset, 
Sheldon  front  and  rear  axles,  Ross  steer- 
ing gear,  and  Spicer  universal  joints. 

The  vertical,  four-cylinder  engine  is 
cast  in  block  with  the  valves  placed  in  a 
detachable  head.  The  valve  chambers 
and  ports  are  machined  smooth  over  the 
entire  surface.  The  three-bearing  crank- 
shaft is  drop-forged  and  heat-treated. 
The  centers  of  the  crankshaft  and  crank 
pins  are  drilled  to  decrease  weight  and 
unbalanced  forces,  and  afford  passage 
for  oil,  which  is  fed  through  it  by  a 
positive  force-feed  gear-pump,  to  all 
bearings.  The  oil  system  is  splash-pres- 
sure. A  brass  tube,  which  carries  the 
oil  to  the  bearings,  is  cast  in  place  in 
the  crankshaft,  with  plugs  at  each  end 
to  allow  cleaning  of  any  sediment  that 
might  collect  in  the  tube.  A  hole  of  large 
diameter,  plugged  at  the  outside  of  the 
case,  is  drilled  through  a  boss  cast  in 
the  crankshaft,  connecting  this  tube  to 
the  bearings,  and  thence  with  the  crank- 
shaft, which  permits  a  wire  or  rod  be- 
ing pushed  through  to  clean  out  any 
sediment  or  deposit.  The  connecting 
rods  dip  in  troughs.  The  flywheel  is  a 
semi-steel  casting,  having  a  forged  steel 
ring    gear   attached    to    it    for    an    elec- 


tric starter.  The  camshaft,  pump,  gen- 
erator and  other  accessories  are  driven 
through  a  Morse  rocker  joint  high-speed 
silent  chain  fitted  with  compensator  ad- 
justment to  allow  for  wear. 

The  governor  is  driven  from  the  cam- 
shaft by  a  pair  of  spiral  gears.  Pack- 
ing-nuts, pump-case  and  pump-impellor 
are  of  phosphor  bronze  castings.  The 
valve-operating  mechanism  is  completely 
inclosed.  The  intake  and  exhaust  mani- 
fold are  combined  upon  a  principle  which 
insures  vaporization  of  the  mixture,  the 
pre-heating  to  a  satisfactory  tempera- 
ture and  elimination  of  condensation. 

A  centrifugal  pump  forces  the  circu- 
lation of  water  through  a  honey-comb 
type  of  radiator  with  a  cast-iron  ease. 
The  radiator  core  is  attached  by  header- 
plates  to  the  top  and  bottom  tanks, 
which  are  supported  by  strong  side  mem- 
bers having  a  ball  and  socket  joint  at- 
tachment carried  in  a  bracket  on  the 
frame,  with  springs  both  under  and 
above  the  ball  joint,  which  absorb  the 
vibrations  from  road  shock.  The  cap  is 
equipped   with   a   temperature  indicator. 

Ignition  can  be  had  either  in  a  direct 
current  distributer  system  or  a  high  ten- 
sion magneto,  as  desired.  The  North- 
way  company  is  offering  a  Wagner  gen- 
erator with  a  Willard  battery  for  igni- 
tion, starting  and  lighting.  The  battery 
is  supported  on  spiral  springs  to  absorb 
vibration. 

Fuel  is  fed  to  the  carbureter  by  vacuum 


New    2-ton     Northv 


3'/2-ton    Northway    truck 
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from  a  tank  located  under  the  seat.  The 
clutch  is  of  the  multiple-disc  type,  com- 
pletely inclosed.  It  is  fitted  with  a  ball- 
bearing, throw-out  collar  and  alternate 
plates  which  are  lined  with  woven  as- 
bestos fibei'.  The  four-speed  transmis- 
sion is  of  the  unit  power-plant  type. 
The  gears,  which  are  made  of  alloy  steel, 
heat-treated,  have  teeth  of  large  pitch 
and  wide  face.  The  power  take-off  ar- 
rangement is  provided  for  on  the  coun- 
tershaft of  the  transmission,  to  which  is 
fitted  a  power  pump  for  pumping  up 
pneumatic  tires.  The  springs  are  all  of 
the  one-half  elliptic  type,  with  bronze- 
bushed  eyes  at  both  ends.  The  rear 
springs  are  made  sufficiently  strong  to 
take  the  torque  and  drive  on  the  Hotch- 
kiss  principle.  The  spring  brack- 
ets and  shackles  are  of  the  special  de- 
sign incorporating  a  large  oil  resen'oir, 
from  which  oil  is  fed  to  the  bearings  by 
means  of  a  tube  and  wick  system.  The 
pins  and  bolts  work  in  bronze  bushings. 

The  hollow  drive-shaft  is  equipped  with 
three  universal  joints.  The  bearings  are 
completely  inclosed.  A  large  annular 
bearing  is  placed  in   the  center. 

Both  the  hand  and  service  brakes  are 
internal  expanding  on  the  rear  wheels. 
The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel  and  of 
semi-flexible  construction.  It  is  heavily 
reinforced  and  braced  at  the  rear  to 
take  care  of  all  strains.  The  length  of 
the  frame  back  of  the  driver's  seat  is 
118  inches  and  the  over-all  length  of  the 
chassis  is  222  inches.  The  width  is  71 
inches. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  Ross  design. 
Steering  is  on  the  left  and  control  in  the 
center.  Both  hand  and  foot  brakes  are 
fitted  with  bar  equalizers  and  rocker- 
shafts.  The  brake  foot  pedal,  rocker- 
shafts  and  levers  are  fitted  with  graph- 
ite impregnated  wood  bushings  that  do 
not  require  oil  or  grease. 

Pressed  steel  wheels  of  disk  or  web 
construction  are  fitted  all  around  on  both 
models.  Both  models  are  mounted  with 
single  solids.  Pneumatics  and  dual  rear 
solids  are  also  equipped  at  the  option 
of  the  owner. 

Equipment  includes  a  pressed  steel 
running  board,  attached  front  fenders, 
front  and  rear  electric  lights,  fully  in- 
closed cab,  tools,  tool  box  and  jack. 


PRODUCTS     HAULED     BY     TRUCKS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  29— The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
estimated  that  in  1917  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  throughout  the  United  States 
was  valued  at  $1,692,277,000.  These 
figures  are  based  on  an  estimated  pro- 
duction of  84,611,350,000  pounds  of  milk 
at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  hundred- 
weight. This  immense  quantity  of  milk 
is  used  in  various  ways.  For  making 
butter  1.650.000,000  pounds  are  used: 
cheese,  420.000,000  pounds;  condensed 
milk,  975.000,000  pounds,  and  ice  cream, 
210,000,000  pounds.  Trucks  are  being 
used  more  and  more  to  haul  these  prod- 
ucts from  the  farm  to  the  cities  for 
consumption   there. 


New  3'  2-ton   Denby   model 


New  Denby  3i-Tonner  Follows  Closely  the 
Design  of  the  5-Ton  Model 

' " '"""" " ""  liack  of  the  seat  is  140  in.  and  the  width 

DEXBY  SPECIFICATIONS  is  34  in.     The  bodv  allowance  is  1600  lb. 

Prkit''"*''  *"""  J4  ibb^oo  '^^^  distribution  of  the  weight  is  3050  lb. 

Wheelbas€."i'ii.";!;.'!;!;;;;;.';.;'.'.'.'.'.'...'...i70  at  the  front  and  3840  lb.  at  the  rear.   The 

"^lltl'  i^Ji^^   ic^'fn  road  clearance  is  13  inches  and  the  turn- 

Bore,   in i^i.  mg  radius   is   30  ft.     The   regular  body 

W°A% '  C   hp 32  M      ^'^'^  '^  ^'^  ^'-  '°"^  ^"'^  ^  ^^-  '^^''^^• 

Speed,  r.p.m.  .............. ....'.'...'.'.'.'.'.'. lOoO  The  new  model  is  equipped  with  Day- 
Speed,   m.p.h..... iivi      ton  cast  steel  wheels  as  in   t'le   case  of 

Gear  ratio  m  higrh  gear 10  to  1       ^u      o  i    -  i.  mi  , 

Final  drive   Int.-gear       "-he   6-   and    o-tonners.      The    spokes    are 

hollow.     The  wheels  are   mounted  with 

single  solid  tires  all  around.     The  front 

A  31.4-TON  internal-gear-driven  model,  ^''}^  '^  °^  the  Shuler  type  while  the 
Afollowing  in  construction  the  design  "'ternal-gear-dnven  rear  axle  is  of  the 
of   the   5-tonner,   is   being  manufactured         ^C'    o^^'     ..       ■  •     ,       .  j 

by  the  Denby  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit.  ,J^,\^°^V  l^-J^^Vl  ^f^^^  °" 
This  truck  has  been  designed  for  heavy-  ^^"^  ''^"  ^"'',  gearshift  and  brake  levers 
duty  work  and  is  made  up  of  heavy  load-  ^''  "?°"")«''  '"  '^«  ""^^'•-  Equipment 
carrying  parts.  The  engine  is  the  same  'J^'^^f  ^'''°  f"^^  ^""^^  "^■"  <"'  '^"^P^' 
size  as  that  used  in  the  5-ton  model  and  ^''""^  ^^"''"^'  ^<"""'  ^"'^  ^«^'- 
the  gearset  is  of  the  four-speed  selective 
type  as  in  the  larger  model.  Denby 
trucks  are  also  made  in  1,  2  ana  212- 
ton  capacities. 

The  four-cylinder  Continental  engine 
is  mounted  amidships.  The  cylinders 
are  cast  in  pairs  with  the  valves  located 
at  the  left.  The  water  is  circulated  by 
means  of  a  centrifugal  pump  through  a 
vertical  finned-tube  radiator.  The  radi- 
ator case  is  of  cast  iron.  Fuel  is  fed  by 
gravity  from  a  tank  under  the  seat  to  a 
Stromberg  carbureter. 

The  Dup'.ex  governor  is  of  the  cen- 
trifugal type,  being  driven  from  the  en- 
gine. Ignition  is  taken  care  of  by  a 
single  high-tension  Eisemann  magneto 
with  hand  spark  control.  The  Warner 
clutch  is  of  the  multiple  dry-disc  type 
with  eighteen  discs  and  faced  with  Ray- 
bcstos.  The  four-speed  Denby  gearset  is 
suspended  at  three  points.  The  drive- 
shaft  is  equipped  with  Universal  uni- 
versal joints  and  the  driving  torque  and 
propulsion  are  taken  through  the  De- 
troit Steel  Products  half-elliptic  springs. 

The  hand  brakes  are  of  the  internal- 
expanding  type  while  the  service  brakes 
are  of  the  external-contracting  type. 
The  frame  is  made  of  pressed  steel  and 
is  semi-flexihle.    The  length  of  the  frame 


TRUCKS    AND    THE    FARMER 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  29— The  use 
of  trucks  on  the  farms  is  being  advo- 
cated and  practiced  to  a  great  extent, 
l)ut  there  are  still  many  farms  where 
trucks  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
.According  to  the  1910  Government  cen- 
SU.S  there  were  6,361,502  farms  in  the 
United  States  covering  46.2  per  cent  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  United  States.  In 
1918  the  average  income  of  the  farmers 
amounted  to  approximately  .?2,400.  That 
would  make  an  average  income  on  all  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  of  about  $27,- 
000,000,000.  The  farmer  needs  trucks 
for  long-distance  hauling  as  well  as 
work  around  the  neighborhood,  as  it  nets 
him  a  saving  in  time  and  money. 
Farmers  are  aware  of  this,  as  proved 
by  the  estimate  that  more  motor  trucks 
were  used  on  the  farms  in  1918  than  in 
any  other  line  of  business,  and  that  34 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  trucks 
made  during  the  year  were  bought  by 
farmers.  Motor  trucks  are  being  used 
more  and  more  for  the  hauling  of  live 
stock.  Farmers  living  near  .St.  Louis 
save  $13,760  each  year  in  shrinkage 
alone  by  hauling  their  hogs  by  trucks  to 
the  stock  yards. 
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Accessibility  and  Hot  Spot  Device  for  Vaporizing 
of  Fuel  Feature  New  Gray  Truck  Engine 

Hart  Roller   Bearing  Has  Staggered  and  Meshed  Roller  Arrangement  — B  &  L 
Electric  Primer— Atlantic  Pneumatic  Grease  Gun  Moves  Grease  by  Compressed  Air 


ANEW  four-cylinder  block  cast  en- 
gine of  interest  to  truck  owners  be- 
cause of  its  accessibility,  fuel  vaporiz- 
ing, efficiency  and  economy  features  is 
in  production  at  the  factory  of  the  Gray 
Motor  Co.,  Detroit.  The  bore  is  3 '2  in. 
and  the  stroke  5  in.  It  is  of  the  valve- 
in-head  type.  The  cylinders  are  cast 
with  the  upper  half  of  the  crankcase.  ."^s 
the  cylinder  heads  are  separate  from  the 
cylinder  block,  it  is  possible  to  complete- 
ly machine  the  compression  spaces,  and 
thus  insure  uniform  compression  in  all 
cylinders.  The  piston  displacement  of 
this  engine  is  192.4  cu.  in.  and  the  S.  A. 
E.  horsepower  rating  is  19.6,  while  on  the 
dynamometer  the  engine  shows  34.6  hp. 
The  engine  complete  with  cast  iron  base 
and  bell  housing  weighs  495  lb. 

Both  sets  of  valves  are  interchange- 
able, and  in  order  to  permit  of  making 
them  of  large  sizes,  the  cylinders  are 
counter-bored  from  the  top  end.  The 
valves  have  carbon  steel  stems  and  cast 
iron  heads,  the  latter  of  2%-in.  outside 
diameter. 

Oil  is  fed  to  the  three  main  crank- 
shaft bearings  under  pressure  by  means 
of  a  plunger  pump  operated  from  an  ec- 
centric on  the  camshaft.  The  plunger  of 
this  pump,  instead  of  moving  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  has  an  up  and  down  mo- 
tion. In  addition  to  supplying  oil  to  the 
main  crankshaft  bearings,  oil  is  deliv- 
ered from  this  pump  to  the  timing  gears, 
and  to  the  crnnecting-rod  splash  troughs. 
All  other  interior  parts,  including  the 
camshaft  bearings,  pistons,  connecting- 
rod  bearings  and  cylinders,  are  lubricated 
by  splash.  Oil  is  drawn  from  the  main 
oil  base  through  a  fine  mesh  screen.  The 
base  will  hold  a  quarts  of  oil,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  positive  dial  indicator  show- 
ing the  oil  level. 


Longitu 
tion  vie 
four-cyl 
cast     tr 


Provision  is  made  for  fitting  a  com- 
plete electrical  equipment.  A  starting 
motor  flange  is  provided  on  the  detach- 
able bell  housing,  which  is  of  the  No.  3 
S.  A.  E.  size.  An  ignition  generator  or 
plain  lighting  generator,  a  magneto  or 
both  can  be  mounted  on  the  detachable 
magneto  or  generator  bracket,  and  can 
be  driven  by  a  standard  two-bearing 
magneto  shaft  and  coupling. 

The  engine  is  designed  to  take  a  stand- 
ard 1-in.  carbureter.  Either  a  horizon- 
tal or  a  vertical  outlet  carbureter  can 
be  used,  the  vertical  outlet  type  going 
on  the  left-hand  side,  and  fastening  to 
the  inlet  manifold,  while  the  horizon- 
tal outlet  type  is  placed  on  the  right- 
hand   side   and   connects   directly   to   the 


Left   side   of    Gray    engine,    showing    the    accessible 
oil   line  on  the  outside   of  the   crankcase 


Front    end    of    Gray    engine. 
Note   adjustable   fan    bracket 


cylinder  block.  With  the  horizontal  type 
carbureter  the  intake  passage  leads 
through  the  space  between  cylinders 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

The  flywheel  is  secured  to  an  integral 
flange  of  the  crankshaft  by  means  of  six 
heat-treated  bolts.  It  is  regularly  fur- 
nished to  accommodate  standard  clutches 
used  in  connection  with  the  No.  3  S.  A. 
E.  bell  housing. 

The  cooling  system  is  designed  for 
thermo-syphon  circulation,  and  the  water 
connections  are  made  appropriately 
large,  the  inlet  being  2  in.  in  diameter 
and  the  outlet  2 '4  in.  A  malleable  iron 
adjustable  fan  bracket  is  provided. 

The  cylinder  bores  are  ground  to  size 
and  the  cylinders  are  offset  from  the 
crankshaft  axis  to  reduce  the  mean  side 
thrust  of  the  pistons  against  the  cylinder 
walls.  Inlet  and  exhaust  passages  are 
cored  in  the  cylinder  head,  and  there  are 
two  hot  spots  which  are  claimed  to  insure 
thorough  vaporization  of  the  fuel  and 
consequent  complete  combustion.  A  Mc- 
Kim  gasket  is  placed  between  the  cylin- 
der block  and  head.  The  latter  is  held 
in  place  by  means  of  heat-treated  cap 
screws  fitted  with  lock  washers.  The 
bottom  half  of  the  crankcase  is  made  of 
cast  iron. 

The  pistons  are  of  conventional  de- 
sign, of  cast  iron,  and  are  provided  with 
three  diagonally  split  expansion  rings 
each.  The  connecting  rods  are  I^section 
drop  forgings  and  measure  9 ',4  in.  be- 
tween centers.  The  crankpin  bearings 
are   1%    in.  in  diameter  and  2   in.  long. 
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They  are  made  of  die  cast  babbitt.  Bear- 
ing caps  are  held  in  position  by  nickel 
steel  bolts  with  caste  nuts  and  cotter 
pins. 

The  crankshaft  is  made  of  carbon 
steel,  heat  treated  and  ground.  It  is 
supported  in  three  die  cast  babbitt  bush- 
ings, all  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing lengths:  (front  to  rear)  2%  in., 
2  in.,  .'5%  in.  The  bearing  caps  are  made 
of  malleable  iron,  and  are  held  to  the 
cylinder  block  by  means  of  heat  treated 
studs  fitted  with  castle  nuts  and  cottej 
pins  Laminated  shims  are  placed  be- 
tween the  caps  and  the  upper  half  of 
the  bearing. 

A  tliree-bearing  camshaft  is  used,  made 
from  low  carbon  steel,  carbonized  and 
ground.  This  shaft  is  1  1,  Iti  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  has  its  bearings  directly  on  the 
cast  iron  of  the  cylinder  block.  For  driv- 
ing the  camshaft,  use  is  made  of  helical 
toothed  gears,  cut  with  10-pitch  teeth  of 
%-in.  face.  The  pinion  on  the  crank- 
shaft and  the  magneto  driving  gear  are 
of  steel,  while  the  gear  on  the  camshaft 
is  made  of  cast  iron.  The  timing  gears 
are  inclosed  by  a  malleable  iron  cover, 
the  hub  on  which  for  the  crankshaft  is 
turned  off  cylindrically  to  form  the  third 
point  of  support  for  the  engine.  This 
cover  is  held  in  place  rigidly  by  means 
of  cap  screws,  lock  washers  and  dowel 
pins. 


Hart  Roller  Bearing 

ANEW  type  of  roller  bearing  with  sev- 
eral staggered  rows  of  rollers  has 
been  developed  by  the  Hart  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  roller 
bearing — its  staggered  and  meshed  roller 
arrangement — gives  the  bearing  a  great- 
er load  capacity  than  that  of  other  bear- 
ings. This  bearing  is  suited  for  use  on 
trucks  and  for  both  light  and  heavy  duty 
purposes,  where  radial  bearing  loads  have 
to  be  supported. 

The  Hart  bearing  can  be  arranged  for 
operation  in  either  a  horizontal  or  a 
vertical  plane,  without  any  tendency  to 
dragging  due  to  frictional  resistance  be- 
tween the  rollers  and  cage,  it  is  claimed. 
The  staggered  arrangement  of  the  rollers 
results  in  a  reduction  of  the  angular  dis- 
tance between  adjacent  lines  of  contact, 
which  is  claimed  to  reduce  the  strain  to 


which  the  bearing  rings 
are  subjected.  It  also 
provides  space  for  free 
circulation  of  oil  or 
grease.  The  end  of  any 
roller  which  is  lightly 
loaded  is  free  to  rotate 
independently  of  the 
heavily  loaded  end.  The 
result  is  a  differential 
movement  between  in- 
dividual sections  of  a 
given  roller. 

The  rollers  are 
made  of  chrome-van- 
adium steel  and  are 
carefully  heat-treated. 
All  parts  of  the  bear- 
ing are  accurately  ma- 
chined and  ground. 

In  the  Hart  bearing 
the  rollers  are  stag- 
gered, and  two  different 
widths  of  rollers  are 
used,  arranged  with  the 
staggered  end  in  assembly  and  meshed, 
so  that  the  entire  surfaces  of  the  shaft 
and  the  outer  casings  are  covered.  The 
rollers  are  mounted  on  alignment  shafts 
supported  at  the  end  by  retainer  rings, 
in  which  they  revolve  freely. 

The  design  of  the  Hart  bearing  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  incor- 
porates a  new  idea  in  bearing  construc- 
tion, since  it  employs  a  mulit-unit  bear- 
ing surface  on  parallel  centers.  It  is 
made  for  radial  loads  only. 


Hart   roller  bearing   which   can   be  used 
vertically    or    horizontally 


B    &     L    electric    primer    which    gives 
an  explosive  mixture  in  about  10  seconds 

B  &  L  Electric  Primer 

AN  electric  primer,  designed  to  give  a 
hot,  vaporized  and  explosive  mixture 
in  about  10  seconds  regardless  of  weath- 
er conditions,  is  being  manufactured  by 
the  Auto  Distributing  Co.,  Plainfield,  N. 
J.  This  primer,  styled  the  B  &  L,  sells 
for  $20. 

.  The  gasoline  is  vaporized  in  a  small 
pipe  by  means  of  an  electric  heating  coil 
which  heats  the  pipe  and  vaporizes  the 
liquid  fuel.  This  then  passes  out  of  two 
holes  in  the  bottom  directly  into  the 
branch  of  the  intake  manifold.  The  de- 
vice can  be  easily  installed,  the  only 
operation  necessary  being  the  drilling 
and  tapping  of  a  hole  in  the  manifold 
into  which   the  device   is   screwed.     The 


Atlantic    pneumatic    grease   gun,    oper- 
ated  by   compressed   air 

current  taken  is  1.5  amperes  when  the 
coil  is  cold,  and  this  reduces  to  5  am- 
peres when  the  coil  heats. 

This  primer  can  only  be  installed  on 
trucks  equipped  with  storage  batteries. 
It  is  operated  by  an  electric  switch,  con- 
nected to  the  dashboard.  This  switch  is 
installed  by  drilling  a  %-in.  hole  through 
the  dash,  near  the  electric  switch.  The 
wire  is  connected  from  the  switch  to 
the  battery  wire  on  the  dash  or  some 
other  convenient  place  in  the  electric 
wiring.  The  switch  and  the  primer  are 
then  connected  by  the  wire. 


Atlantic  Pneumatic 
Grease  Gun 

A  GREASE  gun,  designed  to  move 
grease  by  compressed  air  from  a  tube, 
by  simply  pressing  a  button,  is  being 
manufactured  by  the  Atlantic  Motor  & 
Supply  Co.,  West  Somerville,  Mass.  The 
price  is  $6. 

The  gun  is  in  the  form  of  a  brass 
cylinder,  1  foot  in  length  and  2  inches  in 
diameter,  holding  16  ounces  of  grease. 
It  is  operated  by  means  of  air  pressure 
supplied  by  a  tube  connecting  the  gun 
with  either  the  power  or  foot  pump  or 
with  the  spare  tire  or  a  compressed  aif 
system.  All  that  is  necessary  to  get  the 
desired  amount  of  grease  is  to  press  a 
button  on  the  gun  with  the  thumb  of  the 
hand  holding  the  gun.  By  using  this 
power  gun  the  hard  grease  may  be 
forced  into  joints  with  such  force  as  to 
expel  the  old  grease,  leaving  the  new 
grease  in  its  place.  About  2  lb.  air 
pressure   is  needed. 

A  small  screw  is  supplied  for  use  with 
the  compressed  air  system  or  from  pneu- 
matic tires.  This  is  removed  when  a 
power  pump  is  used.  A  safety  valve  is 
in  the  plunger  so  when  the  gun  is  empty 
air  will  go  through  the  gun  and  through 
the  nozzle,  preventing  air  from  backing 
up  and  bursting  the  tire  pump.  A  re- 
lease hole  in  the  gun  lets  the  air  out 
from  behind  the  piston  so  grease  will 
not  be  pushed  out  when  the  gun  is  idle. 
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Good  Maintenance  Overcomes  Poor  Garage  Layout 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


around  the  building,  comes  his  first 
elementary  work  in  engines  and  driv- 
ing. A  driver  is  judged  by  the  run- 
ning condition  and  appearance  of  his 
truck. 

Though  no  fuel-economy  schemes 
are  tried,  the  gasoline  consumption  is 
watched  closely.  The  company  makes 
known  to  its  drivers  each  month  just 
what  their  particular  truck  has  aver- 
aged in  miles  per  gallon  in  gasoline 
consumption.  These  figures,  together 
with  oil-consumption  averages,  are 
typewritten  and  placed  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  garage,  where  they 
stand  as  a  silent  challenge  for  the 
betterment  of  the  next  month's  aver- 
ages. 

Supplementing  the  close  watch  kept 
on  fuel  consumption   is  that  on  tire 
mileages.     Each    month    a    separate 
record  is  made,  showing  exactly  the 
number  of  miles   on   each  tire  made 
during    the    previous    month.      This 
record  includes  the  date  of  purchase 
and  gives  the  history  of  each  tire  to 
date.    Due  to  the  peculiar  scheme  of 
overhauling   its  trucks,   three  of  the 
Kirkman  trucks  are  idle  at  one  time. 
As  stated  before,  one  is  being  over- 
hauled and  a  second  one  is  used  as  a 
spare  truck.     Still  another  is  idle  be- 
cause of  the  company's  policy  of  paint- 
ing its  trucks  twice  a  year.     All  this 
means    that    twelve    tires    are    idle. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  get  proper  ad- 
justments on  its  tires,  should  they  not 
come  up  to  the  guarantees,  the  foregoing  record  must  be 
kept.    Each  tire  is  numbered.    For  instance,  on  the  No.  5 
truck,  the  right  front  tire  is  51,  the  front  left  is  52,  the 
right  rear  is  53,  and  the  left  54.   The  tires  on  the  No.  19 
truck  are  respectively  191,  192,  193  and  194.   As  a  result, 
should  Nos.  5  and  19  trucks  be  idle  for  any  of  the  above 
reasons,    their   tires    are    u.sed    for    other    trucks    when 
needed.    Therefore,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  note  on  the 
record  sheet  that  such  and  such  a  truck  has  been  mounted 
with  either  of  these  truck's  tires  and  to  note  their  mile- 
ages to  date.    The  record  also  helns  in  selecting  tires. 

Several  devices  that  will  be  of  interest  to  fleet  owners 
have  been  built  at  the  Kirkman  garage.  The  oxy-acety- 
lene  tanks  are  carried  on  a  four-wheeled  stand  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  angle  iron.  The  wooden  floor 
sets  in  four  pieces  of  angle  iron,  which  -are  bolted  to- 
gether. Both  the  acetylene  and  oxygen  tanks  are  kept 
from  sliding  off'  the  .stand  by  means  of  a  guard  rail  on 
the  floor  and  also  by  means  of  four  upright  pieces  of 
angle  iron  bolted  and  connected  at  the  top  by  four  more 
pieces  of  angle  iron  to  form  a  square  guard  in  which 
the  oxygen  tank  stands.  The  acetylene  tank  sets  in 
another  square  guard,  composed  of  four  smaller  pieces 
of  angle  iron  bolted  to  a  cros.spiece  on  the  larger  stand. 
The  front  axle  is  swiveled  and  the  stand  is  pulled. 

During  the  overhauling  period  the  engines  are  con- 
veyed to  the  machine  shop  on  a  four-wheeled  swivel- 
castor  truck.  This  consists  of  a  base  made  up  of 
2  by  4s,  and  reinforced  by  eight  angular  pieces  of  iron, 
which  are  bolted  to  four  uprights.    These  uprights  sup- 


Little  Time  Wa.sted  in  Lool<ing|for  Parts 

This  well-stocked  parts  roam  tvould  be  impracticable  if  its  con- 
tents were  not  labeled  as  above.  On  the  outside  of  each  bin  is 
mounted  a  sample  of  its  contents.  As  a  result,  little  time  is 
wasted  in  going  from  one  bin  to  the  other  to  look  for  parts. 
All  holts,  screivs  and  other  repair  parts  taken  out  during  the 
day  are  noted  by  the  foreman,  ivho  makes  a  report  to  the  com- 
pany, so  as  to  keep  tabs  on  purchases 

port  two  cross  beams  to  form  a  cradle  for  the  engine. 
The  cross  beams  are  also  bolted  to  the  supporting  col- 
umns by  means  of  four  more  pieces  of  angular  iron. 

In  order  to  save  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  oil  tanks 
were  placed  on  the  floor  above ;  and  in  order  to  save  time 
at  night,  when  the  trucks  were  being  filled  with  oil, 
it  was  arranged  so  that  the  men  would  not  have  to  go 
to  the  second  floor  every  time  they  refilled  their  oil 
cans.  This  was  accomplished  by  running  two  pipes 
from  the  tanks  on  the  second  floor  down  to  the  first  floor 
and  equipping  them  with  faucets.  In  order  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  oil  used,  the  company  has  deemed  it  wise 
to  lock  the  oil  stand,  which  is  bolted  to  the  wall,  when 
not  being  used  during  the  day.  This  stand  is  made  up 
entirely  of  galvanized  tin,  and  consists  of  a  hinged 
cover  which  closes  over  the  faucets  and  the  floor  of  the 
stand,  as  well  as  the  sides.  The  front  end  of  the  stand 
is  equipped  with  a  protecting  flare  piece  to  prevent  oil 
cans  falling  off  the  stand  and  also  to  hold  the  lock. 

All  waste  is  kept  in  two  specially  constructed  tin 
boxes  fastened  to  the  wall.  One  box  is  for  clean  waste 
and  the  other  is  for  dirty  waste.  Both  are  equipped 
with  hinged  covers.  A  feature  of  the  box  for  spoiled 
waste  is  the  fact  that  in  cleaning  it  out  little  time  or 
eff'ort  is  needed.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
sliding  piece  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This 
piece  is  equipped  with  a  handle,  which  facilitates  the 
sliding  out  of  the  piece.  After  it  is  pulled  out  the  dirty 
waste  is  emptied  by  gravity  into  another  receptacle 
and  carted  away. 
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Trucks  Enable  Retail  Lumber  Merchant  to 
Increase  Sales  Area  Sixteen  Times 

Had  to  Buy  Fleet  of  Fifteen  Trucks  to  Get  Business  Because  Delivery 
Was  Determining  Factor  in  Getting  Orders— Horses  for  Short  Haul  Work 


ne  of  the  2-ton  Service  trucks  which  has   given   exceptionally  good  service   in   handling   retail 

!liveries   of   lumber   in   24-foot    lengths.      It   has   a    wheelbase  of   16   feet   or   192   inches.     The 

body   is  fitted   with   removable  side  stakes  for  side   loading   and   unloading 


THE  war  undoubtedly  did  more  for  the 
development  of  motor  truck  transpor- 
tation in  the  great  Southwest  than  any 
other  one  factor.  Of  couise  the  work  of 
the  truck  was  most  spectacular  in  the  oil- 
well  district,  as  told  previously  in  The 
Commercial  Vehicle.  There  the  trucks 
were  operated  over  the  wildest  kind  of 
territory,  literally  jumping  from  rock  to 
rock,  in  hauling  all  forms  of  well-drilling 
machinery  required  as  a  result  of  the  big 
oil  boom  due  to  the  great  amount  of 
gasoline  consumed  by  all  forms  of  our 
automotive  war  equipment. 

The  development  of  the  trucks  in  or- 
dinary lines  of  business  was  just  as  phe- 
nomenal, although  not  so  spectacular. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Cam- 
eron Lumber  Co.  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  In 
1917  that  company  owned  five  double 
teams,  or  ten  horses,  and  no  motor  trucks. 
Late  in  the  Fall  of  1918  it  operated  fif- 
teen motor  trucks  without  replacing  any 
of  the  horse  equipment. 

Trucks  Satisfy 

These  trucks  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  the  concern  states  that  it  could  not 
get  business  unless  it  had  trucks.  The 
location  of  Camp  Bowie,  3  miles  out  of 
Ft.  Worth,  and  of  Camp  Hicks,  18  miles 
away,  started  a  great  lumber  boom  in  Ft. 
Worth,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
known  before.  Practically  all  of  the  lum- 
ber used  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 


ings at  those  two  camps  was  bought  in 
Ft.  Worth  and  carried  over  the  roads 
from  that  city  to  the  camp  sites  by  means 
of  motor  trucks.  The  Cameron  company, 
in  fact,  furnished  almost  three-quarters 
of  all  the  lumber  used  at  the  two  camps. 
It  would  never  have  been  able  to  secure 
this  business  had  it  not  owned  motor 
trucks.  While  horses  might  have  hauled 
to  Camp  Bowie,  only  3  miles  away,  the 
use  of  animals  in   making  deliveries  to 


THE   BIG   8 

Read  Them  All 

THOSE  PUBLISHED  A^D 

STILL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined April  l.S 

1 — Driver May    .1 

2— Tires   May  15 

3 — Gasoline June    1 

4 — Overhauling    June  15 

5 — Depreciation July    1 

6 — Insurance    July  15 

7 — Interest August    1 

8 — Garage August  15 


(/amp  Hicks,  18 'miles  away,  wa.s  out  of 
the  question. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  many 
advantages  of  motor  transportation 
learned  by  the  Cameron  company  during 
the  two  years  of  our  active  participation 
in  the  war  are  being  put  to  good  effect 
during  these  days  of  reconstruction. 

Three  Yards  with  Horses 

With  horsa  wagons  the  company  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  three  different 
yards,  each  serving  a  territory  within 
about  a  5-mile  radius.  Due  to  the  limited 
distance-covering  ability  of  the  horse, 
these  three  yards  were  found  most  eco- 
nomical. When  trucks  were  installed 
much  of  the  value  of  the  three  yards 
from  that  standpoint  was  lost,  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  yards  were  within  the 
city  limits  and  that  the  trucks  could  de- 
liver with  equal  facility  in  territory 
which  formerly  belonged  exclusively  to 
one   of  the  yards. 

Nevertheless,  trucks  were  assigned  to 
each  of  the  yards  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
operated  from  that  yard  unless  called 
away  to  handle  rush  deliveries  on  a  big 
order  consisting  of  lumber  from  one  yard 
l)ut  which  the  trucks  from  that  yard 
could  not  handle  alone. 

This  set  up  somewhat  unusual  condi- 
tions of  maintenance  in  that  the  trucks 
assigned  to  each  yard  were  garaged  and 
maintained    at    the    yard.     It   was    soon 
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found,  however,  that  while  this  plan 
worked  out  satisfactorily  in  making  mi- 
nor repairs  and  adjustments,  it  was  not 
economical  when  major  repair  work  haii 
to  be  done.  As  a  result,  one  first-clas> 
mechanic  was  provided  with  a  temporar.\ 
shop  at  the  main  city  yard  to  whicli 
trucks  having  major  work  to  be  done  on 
them  were  brought. 

Trucks  Assigned  to   Yards 

The  city  yard  is  the  most  important  of 
the  three  and  as  a  result  has  nine  of  the 
fifteen  trucks  assigned  to  it.  Three  trucks 
are  assigned  to  each  of  the  north  and 
south  side  yards. 

Due  to  the  necessity  for  a  quick  ex- 
pansion in  the  delivery  equipment  of 
practically  all  of  the  lumber  companies' 
work,  several  makes  of  trucks  were  in- 
cluded in  the  delivery  equipment  of  prac- 
tically every  concern.  There  are  about 
thirteen  retail  lumber  companies  in  Ft. 
Worth  and  of  these  every  one  which  is 
still  in  business  is  now  employing  trucks. 
Very  few  of  the  fleets  employed  in  the 
lumber  delivery  import  work  are  of  one 
make  of  truck,  because  the  need  during 
the  building  of  the  camps  was  for  truck 
equipment  first  and  economical  truck 
equipment  second. 

The  Fleet  Make-up 

These  conditions  held  true  in  regard  to 
the  Cameron  company,  for  its  fleet  is 
made  up  of  Republics,  Services,  G.  M.  C.s 
and  Seldens.  The  nine  trucks  assigned 
to  the  city  yard  include  four  Republics, 
three  of  2-ton  capacity  and  one  3%-ton- 
ner;  two  Services,  one  of  1-ton  capacity 
and  one  long  wheelbase  2-tonner;  two 
G.  M.  C.s,  both  of  long  wheelbase  length, 
one  of  1%-ton  capacity  and  one  3%-ton- 
ner,  and  one  S'^-ton  Selden.  At  the  two 
other  yards  the  six  trucks  employed  in- 
clude four  2-ton  G.  M.  C.s,  one  3Vi-ton 
G.  M.  C.  and  one  1%-ton  Republic. 

Before  these  conventional  trucks  were 
purchased  the  company  tried  out  two 
Ford  chain-driven  attachments,  but  found 
that  these  wore  out  excessively  fast 
under  the  hard  service.    As  a  result,  no 


One  of  the  2-ton  Republics  with  a  long  wheelbase  which  makes  it  usable  for  carrying 
24-foot   lengths   of   lumber  or  building   materials  such   as   lime,   cement,   etc. 


more  converted  vehicles  were  employed. 
The  Cameron  company  has  found  that 
in  the  average  delivery  work  in  the  lum- 
ber industry  two  sizes  of  trucks  are  de- 
sirable. These  include  a  2-tonner  with  a 
long  wheelbase  and  a  SVa-tonner  made 
up  of  a  shortened  wheelbase  tractor  and 
a  pole  semi-trailer.  As  most  of  the  lum- 
ber companies,  including  the  Cameron 
concern,  also  deal  in  building  supplies, 
such  as  cement,  lime,  roofing  and  building 
hardware,  the  2-ton  trucks  may  also  be 
used  for  that  work. 

Two  Truck  Sizes  Desirable 

Where  small  loads  are  to  be  carried, 
the  2-ton  truck  is  preferable  to  the  31^- 
ton  tractor-trailer  unit,  since  it  is  more 
easily  maneuvered.  In  the  2-ton  class 
the  Service  truck  has  given  a  very  good 
account  of  itself.  That  size  as  used  by 
the  Cameron  company  has  a  wheelbase  of 
16  ft.,  or  192  in.,  which  is  considered  just 
the  right  length  to  carry  24-ft.  lengths 
of  lumber.  The  body  is  fitted  with  re- 
movable side  stakes  held  together  at  the 


top  by  means  of  individual  chains  be- 
tween consecutive  stakes.  The  side  sign- 
board panels,  which  are  held  in  place  on 
the  platform  by  means  of  the  first  three 
stakes  on  either  side  directly  in  back  of 
the  driver's  seat,  are  also  removable  so 
that  when  necessary  side  loading  instead 
of  rear-end  loading  may  be  carried  on. 

For  longer  lengths  of  lumber,  from  18 
ft.  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  ft.,  the  pole 
trailer  is  more  desirable.  These  vehicles, 
however,  were  found  to  give  the  best  ser- 
vice when  they  were  loaded  to  capacity 
with  one  order  instead  of  several  small 
ones.  When  only  one  order  was  carried, 
it  was  possible  to  pull  out  the  load  from 
the  rear,  while  this  could  not  be  done  if 
a  mixed  load  was  carried  and  had  to  be 
delivered  piecemeal  at  several  locations. 

The  same  length  of  body  is  used  on  the 
2-ton  trucks  as  on  the  3%-tonners,  those 
on  the  larger  units  carrying  the  same 
maximum  lengths  of  lumber  but  in  larger 
units  or  orders.  The  3% -ton  trucks  de- 
liver the  larger  loads  more  economically 
than   do   the   2-tonners,   since   they  are 


The  novel  book  holder  as  attached  to  the  front  seat  riser.     The  aluminum 
holder   is  shown   in   place.     The  wide  hinge  end   prevents  water  from   get- 
ting  Into  the  slips   Inside  the   holder 


Sketch    of    the    wood     pocket,    showing    how 
it  is  made  and  how  the  holder  is  fitted  into  It 
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sometimes  overloaded  to  carry  4  tons  and 
thus  deliver  in  one  load  the  same  amount 
of  lumber  that  would  require  two  trips 
by  any  of  the  2-tonners. 

Radius    Increased    Sixteen   Times 

All  of  the  company's  trucks  deliver 
within  a  maximum  radius  of  about  20 
miles,  as  compared  with  a  delivery  radius 
by  horse  wag:on  of  only  5  miles.  As  the 
area  of  a  circle  varies  with  the  square  of 
the  radius,  it  is  thus  seen  that  the  use 
of  trucks  by  the  Cameron  company  has 
increased  its  sales  area  in  the  ratio  of 
400  to  2.5,  or  approximately  sixteen  times. 
The  results  of  this  great  business  expan- 
sion, which  has  been  due  exclusively  to 
the  employment  of  trucks  instead  of 
horses,  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  during 
1918  the  company  did  100  per  cent  more 
business  than  it  did  in  the  previous  year. 
Of  course,  this  large  business  expansion 
was  due  primarily  to  the  location  of  the 
army  establishments  in  close  proximity 
with  Ft.  Worth,  yet  none  of  the  business 
could  have  been  handled  by  private  in- 
dividuals unless  they  had  employed 
trucks. 

The  Cameron  company  found  that 
white  drivers  were  preferable  to  colored 
ones,  since  the  former  were  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  latter  and  as  a  result  took 
a  much  greater  interest  in  their  vehicles. 
During  1918  the  drivers  were  paid  some- 
where between  $16.50  and  $21  a  week 
and  no  helpers  were  used. 

One  Truck  Worth  Three  Teams 

Although  the  Cameron  company  kept 
no  accurate  records  of  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  its  trucks,  it  found  by  experience 
that  one  3%-ton  truck  would  deliver  the 
same  amount  of  goods  in  a  day  as  three 
double  teams  of  horses.  What  cost  figures 
were  available  showed  that  the  2-ton 
truck  averaged  about  $40  a  month  for 
gasoline  and  oil  and  that  the  3 '/2-tonners 
cost  aboHt  $52  a  month  for  the  same  ma- 
terial. As  no  mileage  records  were  kept, 
these  figures  were,  of  course,  robbed  of 
much  of  their  usefulness  as  a  means  for 


■ng  the  type  of  side  stakes  used  .ind  how 
gnboard  panel  is  also  removable  to  permit 
and    unloading 

Other  truck  owners  in  the  same  territory 
to  judge  of  comparative  fuel  and  oil  con- 
sumption. The  Cameron  company  does 
not  employ  any  helpers  on  any  of  its 
trucks,  pointing  out  that  they  are  unnec- 
essary in  a  great  majority  of  cases  since 
laborers  are  generally  available  on  most 
every  job  to  assist  in  unloading,  so  that 
the  truck  is  not  held  for  undue  times  dur- 
ing such  periods. 

One  novel  scheme  evolved  by  the  Cam- 
eron company  is  a  carrier  for  the  driver's 
order  or  receipt  book.  This  book  is  an 
aluminum  affair  with  a  hinge  cover.  The 
order  slips,  which  contain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser  and  the  amount 
of  the  lumber  to  be  delivered  on  the  or- 


der, are  held  in  place  between  the  hinge 
cover  and  the  aluminum  back  of  the  book. 
The  back  serves  as  a  rest  for  the  cus- 
tomer to  sign  for  the  goods  when  re- 
ceived, while  the  hinged  cover  prevents 
the  orders  from  being  torn  or  covered 
with  grease  from  the  driver's  hands  after 
each  slip  has  been  receipted. 

The  Order  Book  Carrier 

At  first  the  book  used  to  be  carried  un- 
der the  cushion  on  the  driver's  seat,  but 
this  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
in  that  the  driver  had  to  remove  the 
cushion  each  time  a  delivery  was  made. 
.•\s  a  result,  one  of  the  drivers  evolved 
a  simple  holder,  shown  by  illustration 
and  sketch  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite 
page.  The  device  consists  of  two  vertical 
strips  of  wood  nailed  to  the  front  seat 
riser.  A  thin  board  is  nailed  to  the  two 
vertical  strips  and  provides  a  sort  of 
pocket  into  which  the  book  is  deposited 
with  the  hinge<i  end  uppermost.  The 
thin  board  between  the  two  strips  .ser\'es 
as  a  protection  for  the  book  to  prevent  it 
being  kicked  by  the  driver';-  heels.  Plac- 
ing the  book  open  end  down  in  the  pocket 
prevents  water  from  getting  at  the  pages 
when  it  rains,  even  though  the  truck  is 
not  provided  with  a  driver's  cab. 

IOWA   TRANSPORT   DAY 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  July  24— Iowa 
is  to  have  a  big  Motor  Transport  and 
Good  Roads  day  at  the  state  fair  this 
year.  The  state  fair  board  has  named 
P>iday,  Aug.  29,  for  the  event. 

The  Des  Moines  Motor  Truck  Assn. 
is  taking  the  lead  in  promoting  the  event 
and  has  named  a  committee  of  which 
J.  M.  Ombler,  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
Co.'s  Ship-by-Truck  Bureau,  is  chairman 
to  engineer  the  day. 


Trucks  Haul  Cantaloupes  When  Horses 
Fail,  Due  to  Severe  Service 


RESIDENTS  of  eastern  cities  who  are 
accustomed  to  enjoy  Imperial  Valley 
cantaloupes  at  breakfast  should  pay 
tribute  to  the  motor  truck  as  without 
this  transportation  medium  melon  rais- 
ing and  shipping  would  be  unsuccessful 
in  that  section  of  the  United  States 
which  has  outstripped  all  others  in  pro- 
duction. As  soon  as  an  Imperial  Valley 
melon  grower  begins  to  cultivate  the 
fields  for  planting  he  makes  arrange- 
ment for  delivery  and  this  means  he 
contracts  with  a  motor  truck  owner  to 
do  his  hauling.  Melons  have  to  be 
moved  on  time  or  their  market  value  is 
lost  and  conditions  in  the  valley  are  such 
that  only  trucks  can  meet  the  needs. 

At  Brawley,  the  heart  of  the  melon 
district,  on  an  average  day  in  the  season, 
200  freight  cars  loaded  with  cantaloupes 
are  started  on  their  way  eastward. 
There  usually  are  360  crates  in  a  car- 
load and  each  crate  weighs  70  pounds. 
This  means  that  5,040,000  pounds  of 
cantaloupes  are  moved  daily.  This 
amounts  to  2520  tons. 


It  usually  is  figured  that  a  two-horse 
team  can  haul  a  2-ton  load  of  melons 
and  on  the  average  make  two  4-mile 
round  trips  daily.  This  allows  for  loading 
and  unloading  time.  To  move  an  average 
day's  supply  would  require  1260  loads 
hauled  by  teams  and  two  loads  a  day 
would  be  the  work  of  630  teams,  a  num- 
ber impossible  to  obtain.  Trucks  of 
various  sizes  are  in  use  and  because  of 
the  need  for  speed  all  are  subjected  to 
overloads  so  that  the  2-ton  model  usually 
transports  approximately  3%  tons  of 
melons. 

Climatic  conditions  in  the  valley  are 
such  that  horses  could  not  survive  such 
intensive  work.  The  trucks  have  to  go 
right  into  the  fields  and  fight  their  way 
through  sand  so  deep  that  not  infre- 
quently they  sink  half-way  to  the  hub. 
Roads  are  very  poor  in  some  sections  of 
the  valley  and  in  addition  the  heat  is 
intense.  Water  is  very  valuable  to 
growers,  and  water  drunk  daily  by  2000 
horses  would  irrigate  a  good-sized  can- 
taloupe field. 
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Playing  Safe  with  Fire 


IT  is  a  good  thing  for  motor  truck  fleet  owners 
to  know  that  they  can  reduce  the  cost  of  their 
vehicle  fire  insurance  by  15  per  cent  if  the  trucks 
are  equipped  with  an  approved  form  of  fire  ex- 
tinguisher. Because  of  the  higher  premium  rate 
on  motor  trucks  as  compared  with  that  for  pas- 
senger cars,  the  cost  of  the  fire  extinguisher  for 
the  truck  is  much  less  than  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  insurance.  In  other  words,  it  pays  a 
motor  truck  owner  to  buy  and  install  an  extinguish- 
er because  he  actually  saves  money  on  his  insur- 
ance, even  after  paying  for  the  extinguisher. 

The  next  step  to  be  considered,  once  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  to  install  an  extinguisher,  is 
to  determine  just  what  kind  of  a  device  to  select. 
Because  fire  extinguishers  will  actually  save  fleet 
owners  money,  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  consider 
such  devices  as  playthings  or  ornaments.  How- 
ever, this  attitude  among  fleet  owners  has  grown 
up  partly  because  of  the  manner  in  which  such  ex- 
tinguishers have  been  attached.  In  some  cases 
where  fires  have  occurred  on  trucks  with  ex- 
tinguishers, the  fire  got  too  much  of  a  headway  for 
the  extinguisher  to  put  it  out  because  the  device 
was  attached  to  the  truck  so  securely  to  prevent 
its  rattling  or  dropping  off  that,  when  the  crucial 
moment  came,  valuable  minutes  were  wasted  in 
trying  to  solve  the  riddle  of  its  removal. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  wide  field  for  improve- 
ment in  fire  extinguishers  to  be  fitted  on  motor 
trucks.  When  this  impi'ovement  is  made,  it  will 
undoubtedly  help  to  overcome  the  attitude  that 
extinguishers  as  a  class  are  playthings  and  orna- 
ments. 

Statistics  have  shown  that  almost  90  per  cent  of 
the  fires  on  motor  trucks  have  started  under  the 
engine  hood.  Notwithstanding  this  evidence,  most 
of  the  extinguishers  in  use  are  mounted  in  the 
driver's  cab.  This  means  that  the  driver,  after 
he  is  certain  that  there  is  a  fire  under  the  hood, 
must  fir.st  unlock  the  extinguisher  and  then  get 
down  on  the  ground  and  perhaps  burn  his  fingers 
in  lifting  the  hood  before  the  extinguisher  can  be 
brought  into  play.  Thus  valuable  minutes  are  lost, 
and  in  one  instance  which  the  writer  recentlv  wit- 


nessed it  was  necessary  to  call  out  the  fire  depart- 
ment, including  several  fire  engines,  two  hook  and 
ladders  and  one  or  more  chemical  wagons,  to  put 
out  a  small  blaze  under  the  hood  which  might  have 
eventually  burned  up  the  driver's  cab,  truck  body 
and  the  load  carried. 

Because  90  per  cent  of  the  truck  fires  begin 
under  the  hood  due  to  backfiring  in  the  carbureter, 
short-circuiting  of  ignition  wiring  or  the  like,  it 
seems  that  the  first  step  in  the  improvement  of 
our  present-day  truck  fire  extinguishers  must  be 
to  place  the  extinguishers  directly  under  the  top 
of  the  hood  and  design  the  apparatus  so  that  it  will 
automatically  expel  its  fire-quenching  substance  as 
soon  as  the  heat  under  the  hood  becomes  so  high 
as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  fire.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  improved  extinguisher  must  operate 
much  like  the  automatic  water-sprinkler  systems 
now  almost  universally  installed  in  our  loft  and 
business  buildings. 

The  fire  extinguisher  designer  must  then  go  one 
step  further  and  support  the  device  under  the  hood 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
removed  by  the  driver  should  a  fire  break  out  in 
the  cab  due  to  short-circuited  wiring  or  in  the  body 
due  to  a  disarrangement  of  the  muffler  or  hot  ex- 
haust pipe. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
one  accessory  manufacturer  has  already  been  work- 
ing exactly  along  these  lines  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  a  success  that 
is  sure  to  prove  a  boon  to  the  motor  truck  owner. 

Going  a  step  further,  the  fleet  owner  should  pay 
more  attention  to  the  fire  risk  in  his  garage.  Where 
gasoline  fires  are  liable  to  occur,  water  simply 
serves  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  blaze. 
Sand  as  an  extinguisher  has  many  advantages,  but 
likewise  many  disadvantages,  since  the  pails  are 
occasionally  knocked  off  their  supports  and  some- 
times not  immediately  refilled  or  the  sand  becomes 
impregnated  with  dust  and  dirt  when  not  renewed 
for  long  periods.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
truck  fleet  owner  will  welcome  some  improved  form 
of  automatic  fire  extinguisher  for  garage  use 
which  will  be  both  certain  and  cheap. 
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A  BLSINESS-GETTIXG  BOOKLET 

Progressive     Transfer     Co.     Distributes 
Pamphlet  to  Advertise  Its  Work 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  article 
entitled  "Problems  Which  the  Fleet 
Owner  Doing  Overland  Haulage  Work 
Must  Solve"'  appearing-  on  pages  5  to  7 
and  on  pages  30  and  31  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  for  July  1,  1919.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  illustration 
of  the  monthly  booklet  issued  by 
the  Progressive  Transfer  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  shown  on  page  30  of  your  pub- 
lication. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  the 
Progressive  Transfer  Co.  considered 
that  the  publication  of  such  a  book  has 
produced  results.  I  should  also  like  to 
know  how  many  copies  of  the  book  were 
printed  each  issue;  whether  one  or  two 
color  type  was  used  and  how  much  the 
book  cost  to  get  out? 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
statement  on  page  6  that  the  Progres- 
sive Transfer  Co.  carries  complete  in- 
surance on  its  trucks  and  the  loads 
carried  in  addition  to  making  it  manda- 
tory for  the  drivers  to  take  out  stock  in 
the  company.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  carried,  by 
whom  it  is  wTitten  and  the  cost  of  the 
yearly  premium? — K.  F.,  New  York  City. 

The  Progressive  Transfer  Co.  has  con- 
sidered its  booklet  a  very  good  means  of 
acquainting  prospective  shippers  with 
the  service  it  has  to  offer.  The  first  two 
books  were  published  about  two  months 
apart  and  1,000  copies  of  each  were 
printed  at  a  cost  in  each  instance  of  $61. 
The  booklet  has  eight  pages  4  by  6  in. 
with  a  two-color  red  and  black  cover 
with  the  trade  mark  of  the  company  as 
a  headpiece.  The  same  trade  mark  is 
used  on  the  company's  letter  heads,  their 
bills  and  even  on  the  trucks  themselves. 
The  copy  or  reading  matter  in  the  book 
was  prepared  by  Martin  A.  Hecht,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company. 

The  insurance  carried  on  the  goods 
moved  in  the  trucks  amounted  to  .?3,000 
for  each  truck.  The  policy  was  written 
by  A.  A.  Cervantes,  La  Salle  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  yearly  premium  was 
?75  a  year. 

The  insurance  covers  the  goods  while 
in  transit  on  the  truck  or  after  they 
have  been  receipted  for  by  the  Progres- 
sive Transfer  Co.  and  held  in  the  com- 
pany's dock  or  pick-up  station  until 
loaded  onto  the  trucks. 


Devoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  ami 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  all 
readers.  Communications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sender's  name  and 
address,  confidential  if  preferred.  No 
charge  is  ever  made  for  this  service. 


MAKERS  OF  HYDRAULIC  PRESSES 

Five  Second-Hand  Machinery  Companies 
Operating  in  New  York  City 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  give  us  the  addresses  of  any 
places  where  we  can  obtain  second-hand 
hydraulic  presses  for  applying  and  re- 
moving solid  tires? — M.  H.  HoROV/ITZ, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Second-hand  tire  presses,  such  as  you 
inquire  about,  are  very  scarce.  Our 
records  show  but  three  companies  which 
manufacture  such  devices.  They  may 
be  able  to  advise  you  where  you  can  se- 
cure second-hand  presses.  These  com- 
panies are: 

Southwark  Foundry  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Excel.sior  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  E.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

If  none  of  these  companies  can  give 
you  this  information  we  feel  sure  that 
you  will  be  able  to  get  it  from  one  of  the 
following  list  of  second-hand  machinery 
companies  which  are  located  in  New 
York  City: 

Graves  Machinery  Exchange,  50 
Church  Street. 

J.  J.  McCabe,  149  Broadway. 

MacGovern  &  Co.,  114  Liberty  Street. 

New  York  Machinery  Exchange,  50 
Church  Street. 

F.  H.  Niles  &  Company,  233  Broad- 
way. 


BAXTER  VACUUM  STREET  CLEANER 

Built  in  Los  Angeles  and  Mounted  on  a 
Moreland  Truck 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  whether  your 
file  shows  the  names  of  any  vacuum  street 
cleaner  manufacturers. — George  J. 
Lauer,  Dearborn  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  only  vacuum  street  cleaner  which 
we  know  of  is  manufactured  by  W.  E. 
Baxter,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  is  mounted 
on  a  Moreland  truck.  This  outfit  was  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  of  May  15,  1917,  page  23. 


NO  BEST  MAKE  OF  ROAD  TRUCKS 

When  Making  Choice  Capacity  Must  Be 
Taken  Into  Consideration 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Please  furnish  me  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  best  makes  of  trucks, 
trailers  and  equipment  for  moving  gravel 
and  top  soil  for  road  work. — ISHAM  J. 
Dorsey,  Opelika,  Ala. 

There  are  no  best  makes  of  trucks, 
trailers  and  equipment  for  moving  gravel 
and  top  soil  for  road  work.  We  do  not 
know  any  of  the  conditions  under  which 
you  expect  to  operate  your  trucks  so  that 
we  cannot  advise  you  as  to  the  use  of 
any  particular  make  of  truck  or  trailer. 

In  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  Nov. 
1,  1918,  you  will  find  complete  specifica- 
tions of  all  the  motor  trucks  offered  on 
the  1919  market.  You  will  also  find  in 
the  same  issue  a  tabulation  of  the  same 
trucks  arranged  according  to  capacity. 
If  you  know  the  capacity  of  truck  which 
you  desire  to  use,  you  can  turn  to  the 
table  as  giving  the  trucks  made  of  that 
capacity  and  determine  the  names  of 
them.  The  same  issue  also  contains  a 
complete  directory  of  all  the  truck  mak- 
ers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  makers  of 
heavy  four-wheeled  trailers  or  semi- 
trailers suitable  for  hauling  road-build- 
ing material: 

Arcadia  Trailer  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Automatic  Trailer  Co.,  Lapeer.  Mich! 

Biggam  Trailer  Corp.,  Corunna,  Mich. 

J.   M.   Case  Trailer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Columbia  Motor  Truck  &  Trailer  Co.,  Pon- 
tiac,   Mich. 

Defiance  Carriage  Co..  Dctiance,  Ohio. 

Detroit   Trailer  Co.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Fruehauf  Trailer  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Glen  Wagon  &  Car  Corp.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  G.  Hesse  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Leavenworth. 
Kansas. 

Highway  Trailer  Co.,  Edgerton,  Wis. 

King  Trailer  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Kleiber  cS;  (^o.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Knox  Motors  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lapeer  Tractor  Truck  Co..  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Lee  lyjader  &  Body  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill, 

Los  Angeles  Trailer  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Martin  Rocking  Fifth  Wheel  Co..  Spring- 
field, MaF..s. 

Martin  Truck  &  Body  Corp.,  York,   Pa. 

Miami  Trailer  Co.,  Troy,   Ohio. 

Miffiinburg  Body  Co..  Mifflinburg,  Pa. 

Ohio    Trailer   Co.,    Cleveland.    Ohio. 

Parry  Mfg.    Co.,    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

.Jacob  Press  Sons.  Chicago,  111. 

Ralston  Iron  Works,   San   Francisco.  Cal. 

Samson  Trailer  Corp.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Schubert  W^agon  Co.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Shadbolt  Mfg.   Co.,    Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

Trailmobile    Co.,    Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

Tro.v  Wagon  Works  Co..  Troy,  Ohio. 

Variety   Mfg.   Co.,    Chicago,    111. 

Warner  Mfg.  Co..  Beloit,  Wis. 

Watson  Wagon  Co.,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Western  Trailer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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OHIO  LAW  AIIECTING  TlKi:  WIDTH 

Total   Tire    Width   Not   That    Portion   in 
Contact  With  Road  Is  Measured 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

In  reading  the  Jan.  1,  1919,  issue  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  we  noticed  on 
pages  26  and  27  where  the  Highway  In- 
dustries Assn.  recommended  a  maximum 
carrying  capacity  of  motor  trucks  at 
28,000  lb.,  including  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle,  its  body  and  load.  The  same  asso- 
ciation also  recommended  a  maximum 
wheel  load  of  800  lb.  per  inch  of  tire 
width. 

Will  you  please  tell  us  where  and  how 
this  tire  width  is  to  be  measured.  A 
month  or  more  ago  we  had  a  case  come 
up  where  a  truck  driver  was  arrested  in 
Lorain  County,  Ohio,  for  not  having 
sufficient  tires  to  carry  a  gross  load  of 
23,890  lb.  The  officials  maintained  that 
the  width  of  contact  with  the  road  and 
not  the  width  of  the  base  of  the  tire 
should  be  used  as  the  basis  of  figuring. 
Below  we  are  giving  you  the  full  details 
of  the  case  and  will  appreciate  any  assist- 
ance which  you  may  be  able  to  give  us. 

A  motor  truck  was  equipped  with 
.36  X  5  single  tires  in  front;  a  left  rear 
wheel  with  40  x  7  duals  and  right  rear 
wheel  with  36  x  6  duals.  The  truck  had 
a  gross  load  of  23,890  lb.  The  truck 
owner  was  arrested  for  carrying  too  large 
a  load  for  the  tires  fitted.  The  truck 
owner  argued  that  his  tires  were  suffi- 
ciently wide.  The  basis  of  his  argument 
was  that  he  had  a  total  width  of  tires  of 
36  in.  made  up  of  2  x  5  equals  10  for  the 
two  front  tires  and  2x7  equals  14  plus 
2x6  equals  12  for  the  rear  tires,  giving 
a  total  of  36  in.  tire  width.  Thirty-six 
inches  of  tire  width  multiplied  by  800  lb. 
gives  28,800  lb.  allowable  load.  The  State 
Law  limits  the  load  to  12  tons  or  24,000 
lb.,  whereas  the  actual  load  was  under  12 
tons.  The  officials  argued  that  the  actual 
contact  width  of  the  tire  must  be  taken 
instead  of  the  total  width.  Under  this 
argument  they  gave  the  26  x  5  tire  only 
4%  in.  of  bearing  width;  the  40  x  7  tire, 
.5%  in.;  the  inside  36  x  6  rear  tire  414  in. 
and  the  outside  3%  in.  under  the  load 
carried.  These  widths  give  a  total  of 
27%  in.  of  contact  on  the  road  surface. 
Multiplying  this  contact  by  800  lb.  gives 
22,100  lb.  or,  according  to  the  officials,  an 
under  tire  equipment  of  the  difference 
between  22,100  lb.  and  the  actual  load 
of  23,890  lb.  or  1790  lb. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  three  more 
similar  cases. 

On  Nov.  19,  1918,  Brown  &  Bliss,  3029 
West  17th  St.,  Cleveland,  operating  two 
.5-ton  White  trucks  driven  by  Paul  Bliss 
and  Herman  Niece,  were  arrested  at  the 
corner  of  Lorain  and  LaGrange  roads, 
Lorain  County,  by  Deputy  Sheriffs  Mc- 
Cray  and  Crowlev.  Fine  paid  for  both 
trucks  was  $28.20  and  navments  were 
made  $20  on  Nov.  19  and  $8.20  on  Nov. 
20,  to  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  Justice  of  'he 
Peace,  of  Elvria.  Ohio. 

On  Dec.  4,  1918.  Brown  &  Bliss  onerat- 
ing  two  S-ton  Whites,  driven  by  Fred 
Bliss  and  W.  J.  Brown,  arrested  in  the 
city  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  by  Sheriff  Whitney, 
also  Deputies  Crowlev  and  McCray.  Case 
was  tried  and  the  drivers  found  guilty 
and  fined  $3.5.90  for  one  truck  and  $30.10 
for  the  other  truck,  which  fines  were  paid. 

On  May  24,  1919,  Abbington  Cartage 
Co.,  1109  Central  Ave.,  operating  two 
3V6-ton  .Armleder  trucks  driven  by  Har- 
lan Kilner  and  I.<ewis  Gaeton,  arrested  in 
Elyria,  Ohio,  by  Sheriff  Backues  and 
Deputy  Crowley  and  Commissioner  EUen- 


berger,  fined  $60.60,  which  was  paid  to 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Chamberlain.  This 
company  now  has  engaged  Attorney 
W.  B.  Wood,  located  in  the  Williamson 
Bldg.,  this  city  (Cleveland). 

Will  you  please  tell  us  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  future  arrests  of  this 
kind? — GusTAV  Schaefer  Wagon  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

All  of  the  arrests  noted  above  are  based 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by 
local  officials  and  we  believe  that  if  the 
cases  were  taken  to  a  higher  court,  the 
facts  would  not  be  sustained  and  quite 
probably  the  cases  would  be  dismissed 

This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
Road  Laws  of  Ohio,  1917  edition.  Sec- 
tion 7246  of  Chapter  XI  of  those  road 
laws  limits  the  weight  of  traction  en- 
gine, trailer,  wagon,  truck,  steam  roller, 
motor  truck  or  other  power  vehicle  to 
12  tons,  including  the  weight  of  vehicle 
body  and  load.  Section  7248  of  the  same 
law  states  that  "Vehicles  having  tires 
of  rubber  or  other  similar  substance 
may  carry  a  load  of  800  pounds  for  each 
inch  of  total  width  of  tire  surface  on  all 
wheels."  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  law 
does  not  sustain  the  Ohio  officials  in 
measuring  the  tire  width  as  the  actual 
width  of  the  tire  in  contact  with  the 
road  instead  of  the  total  width  of  the 
tire  at  the  base. 

We  would  advise  truck  owners  in  Ohio 
who  have  been  subject  to  such  arrests 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  T.  R.  Dahl, 
Chairman  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Commit- 
tee of  the  Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation, 
1010  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Dahl  is  familiar  with  the  cases  men- 
tioned and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
tion the  subject  of  a  change  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  mentioned  above 
was  discussed  and  it  was  determined  to 
work  out  a  new  and  proper  language  to 
be  placed  before  the  General  Assembly 
during  the   coming   fall   or   in   January, 


1920,  at  which  time  other  motor  vehicle 
legislation  concerning  the  classification 
of  vehicles  for  taxation  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  General  Assembly. 

MAKES    OF    CONVERTIBLE    BODIES 

Eighteen    Companies    Build    All-Purpose 

Bodies  for  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  furnish  us  a  list  of  concerns 
which  make  convertible  bodies  similar 
to  the  three-in-one  and  eight-in-onp 
types? — Arthur  C.  Wollensack,  Ster- 
ling Motor  Truck  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Below  is  a  list  of  companies  which 
manufacture  bodies  that  can  be  con- 
verted for  several  uses: 

American    Wagon    Co.,    Dixon,   111. 

Auto  Truck  Steel  Body  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Commercial  Auto  Body  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Ell-Kay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Heil  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wm.  G.  Hesse  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Highland  Body  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Horizontal  Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Luverne  Automobile  Co.,  Luverne, 
Minn. 

Martin  Truck  &  Body  Corp.,  York,  Pa. 

Matthews  Carriage  &  Auto  Co.,  Inc., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Metropolitan  Auto  &  Carriage  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Omaha  Body  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma. 
Mich. 

Simplex   Mfg.   Co.,   Conneautville,   Pa. 

Thomas  Wright  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


STANDING  OF  MONARCH  GOVERNOR  makes    of   governors    used    on    the    1910 

Second    Largest    Builder    of    Governors  gasoline  trucks  was  published  on  page  16 

iiooj  «„  A~„--^ T„.„i  of   The   Commercial  Vehicle   for  No- 

Used  on  American  1  rucks  ,        ,r    -,n,o       !.■  1      1.        j  i^u   i  i-u 

vember  15,  1918,  which  showed  that  the 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle:  Monarch  governor  was  the  second  most 

We  have  been  requested  by  one  of  our  popular  governor  employed  on  American 

connections    m    Belgium    to    obtain    par-  L^j.,.,      j.  ^„,    onlv    exceeded    in    dodu- 

ticulars    of    the    Monarch    governor    for  tiucKs.     It  was    only    exceeaea    in   popu- 

truck  chassis.     We   should  like  to  know  Parity    by    the    Pierce     governor,    made 

of  .some  of  the  particulars  of  the  device  by   the    Pierce   Governor   Co.,   Anderson, 

and   get  some   information   as  to   its  re-  Ind.,    and    differing    from    the    Monarch 

liability   and    efficiency. — J.    A.    Deakin,  suction  type  in  that  it  is  of  the  centrifu- 

E.  Isbecque  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  gal   type  wherein   weights  are  employed 

The  Monarch  governor  is  made  by  the  to  govern  the  engine  speed  instead  of  the 
Monarch  Governor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  suction  of  the  intake  gas.  The  data  re- 
It  is  of  the  suction  type  and  has  given  garding  the  use  of  the  Monarch  and  the 
good  satisfaction.  Pierce    governors   as   well    as    the    other 

We  might  add  that  a  table  giving  the  types  employed  are  as  follows: 

MAKES   OF  GOVERNORS  USEIJ  IX   1919   GASOLINE  TRl'CKS 

No.  of  Per  Ceiil 

No.  of  Truck        Models  of  Models 

Govr-rnor  Maker                                                                       Makers  Using      Supplied  Supplied 

Duplex  Engine  Governor  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 19                     52  in. 7 

McGanna   rMai?ter  trucks?) 1                       4  S 

Monarch  Governor  Co..  Detroit 22                     6.'!  13. n 

Pierce  Goi'ernor  Co.,  Anderson.  Ind 56                   146  29.9 

Simplex.  Duplex  Entrine- Governor  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.        S                     25  5.1 

Waukesha  Motor  Co.,  "Waukesha,  Wis 18                     40  S.2 

124  3.10 

I.,i.>!ted  as  own  make 13  55  11.1 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 61  104  21.2 

198  489  100.0 

The  figures  are  based  on  specifications  published  in  The  Commerciai.  Vehicle  for  November  1. 
1918.  from  lnformatif>n  fiii^nished  by  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed  speeifloation 
sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commercial  Vehici-e  office. 
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Chicago's  Trucks  Show 
Increase  of  124% 

Gain  for  4-Year  Period — One- 
Tonners  Multiply  Fastest 

CHICAGO,  July  24.— Figures  furnished 
by  City  Collector  Fosberg  of  Chicago  to 
the  Trailer  Manufacturers'  Assn.  of 
America,  from  the  records  of  licenses 
issued  for  vehicles  under  the  wheel  tax 
law  in  that  city,  show  that  during  the 
last  four  fiscal  years  ended  April  .'>0, 
1919,  the  number  of  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles licensed  decreased  from  49,.582  to 
32,489,  or  34V4  per  cent,  while  the  motor 
trucks  licensed  increased  from  7384  to 
16,061,  or  124  per  cent,  in  the  same 
period. 

The  highest  percentage  of  increase 
during  the  4  years  was  in  motor  trucks, 
buses  and  coaches  of  more  than  1-ton 
capacity,  which  increased  164  per  cent, 
and  the  next  largest  increase  was  in 
trucks  of  under  1-ton  capacity,  which 
increased  104.4  per  cent  in  number.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  decrease  in 
horse-drawn  vehicles  was  in  one  and  two- 
horse  buggies,  amounting  to  about  71 
and  80  per  cent  respectively. 

The  following  table  gives  the  record  of 
licensed  vehicles  for  the  4  years: 


The  only  hitch  came  when  it  was  found 
that  the  bill  was  not  worded  so  that  the 
fees  would  be  effective  Jan.  1  next,  which 
is  always  the  case  with  new  taxes  on 
motor  vehicles,  that  being  the  day  when 
all  registrations  expire.  It  now  auto- 
matically goes  into  effect  on  Oct.  7.  This 
will  mean  confusion,  as  there  is  some 
doubt  about  whether  or  not  this  law 
supersedes  the  present  one,  which  would 
mean  reregistration  for  all  trucks  in  the 
fall.  So  a  change  will  be  requested. 
After  Oct.  1  vehicles  get  half  rates,  and 
on  Oct.  6  a  5-ton  truck  would  be  regis- 
tered for  $8.50,  while  on  Oct.  7  it  would 
pay  nearly  three  times  the  amount,  or 
$25. 

The  legislature  passed  a  bill  making 
the  length  and  width  of  the  vehicles  sub- 
ject to  legislation.  Now  the  width  of 
trucks  are  limited  to  96  in.  The  length 
is  28  ft.,  but  with  trailers  it  is  65  ft. 
overall,  but  special  permits  may  be 
granted  for  a  trip  with  a  longer  length. 
There  is  no  limit  on  the  height  of  vehicles 
and  load.  This  was  to  be  16  ft.,  but  it 
seems  there  were  a  couple  of  box  manu- 
facturers in  the  legislature  and  they  were 
able  to  have  stricken  from  the  bill  any 
limitations  because  some  of  their  loads, 
though  light,  go  above  that  height.  An- 
other bill  just  passed  calls  for  mirrors  on 
trucks  and  taxicabs.    Also  there  is  a  bill 


/EHICLE    LICENSES    ISSUED    BY    THE   CITY    OF    CHICAGO 
— Ma.v  1  to  April  30 


Class    of    Vehiflc 


1 -horse 

wagon 

l-horsi- 

buggy 

2 -horse 

wagon 

2-horse 

iHiggj- 

.J-hor.se 

wagon 

wagon 

13.292 
196 
212 


1917 
1918 
27,098 
529 
11.647 
103 
210 


^  Per  Cent 

1918  Decrease 

1919  During  4  Yrs. 
22,420  34.4 

358  70.9 

9,429  29.7 

71  80.2 

203  1.9 

8  27.2 


Total 49,582 


Jlotoi-   trucks,   capacity   1    ton   or   less. . . .  4.S67 
Motor    trucks,    bus    or    coach,    capacity 
more   than   1   ton 2.517 


3.792 
11,530 


39,596 

9,412 
5.423 
14,835 


32,489  34.25 

Per  Cent 
Increase 
9.953  104.4 

6,648  164.1 

16.601 


NEW   MASSACHUSETTS   FEES 

BOSTON,  July  19— After  a  fight  last- 
ing practically  6  months,  or  since  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  convened,  the 
fees  on  motor  trucks  have  been  kept 
within  reasonable  limits,  or  $10  per  ton. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  last  gun  was 
fired  that  the  battle  ended.  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  present  in- 
crease is  from  100  to  about  300  per  cent, 
while  the  advocates  of  the  new  law  were 
after  a  1200  to  1300  per  cent  increase, 
some  idea  of  what  the  fight  meant  may 
be  imagined. 

The  Highway  Commission  presented  to 
the  legislature  in  January  a  recommen- 
dation calling  for  an  increase  in  fees 
whicli  began  with  $15  for  1  ton,  $30  for 
114  tons,  $40  for  2  tons,  $.50  for  2'/2  tons, 
$75  for  3  tons,  $100  for  4  tons,  $150  for 
4y2  tons,  $200  for  5  tons,  and  $200  for 
each  additional  ton  above  5.  With  the 
present  law  calling  for  $5  for  1  ton  and 
$3  for  each  additional  ton,  such  a  recom- 
mendation seemed  preposterous.  There- 
fore it  was  planned  to  make  a  fight 
against  it. 


callng  for  a  fine  for  vehicles  caiTying 
loads  more  than  6  tons  over  bridges 
which  are  posted  by  local  authorities  for 
that  limit,  in  case  the  bridge  is  dam- 
aged. The  fine  is  not  less  than  $50  nor 
more  than  $100. 

The  new  fees  as  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture are  as  follows: 

Tons,.  123456789 
Fees.. $10  $20  $30  $40  $50  $60  $70  $80  $90 

Electric  vehicles  carry  one-half  the 
above  fees;  trailers  using  pneumatic 
tires,  one-half  the  above  fees;  if  using 
metal  tires,  double  the  above  fees;  two 
wheels  not  considered  a  trailer. 

NEW    MEN    ON    HIGHWAYS    BOARD 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  16— John 
W.  Halowell  was  named  by  Secretary 
Lane  to  represent  the  Department  of  In- 
terior in  the  Highways  Committee  and 
Lt.  Col.  J.  M.  Ritchie  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  was  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary Baker  to  represent  the  War  De- 
partment. 


New  York  Recommends 
Rural  Expresses 

Reconstruction       Commission 
Sends  Report  to  Governor 

NP:W  YORK  CITY,  July  21— The 
Committee  on  Food  Production  and 
Distribution  of  the  New  York  State 
Reconstruction  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended in  a  report  which  is  on 
its  way  to  Governor  Smith  the  op- 
eration of  rural  motor  truck  ex- 
press systems  throughout  the  state 
for  delivering  perishable  goods,  these 
systems  to  be  owned  preferably  by  a 
co-operative  association  similar  to  the 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Co.  of  Hartford 
County,  Inc.,  of  Maryland,  and  described 
fully  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 
June  15,  1919. 

In  order  to  further  this  movement 
the  commission  recommends  to  the 
Governor  that  a  temporary  non-salaried 
state  Highways  Transport  Committee 
be  appointed  to  include  the  Commissioner 
of  Highways,  a  representative  of  the 
state  College  of  Agriculture  or  the 
County  Farm  Bureau  Organization,  a 
representative  of  the  Stale  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  and  two  other 
disinterested    men. 

SHAW  TO  MAKE  1000  TRUCKS 

CHICAGO,  July  25— Plans  to  quad- 
ruple the  production  of  motor  trucks  and 
taxicabs  in  the  Shaw  Taxicab  Co.'s 
plant  have  been  made  by  General  Man- 
ager John  Hertz.  A  new  plant  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  city, 
the  contracts  calling  for  its  completion 
Nov.  1.  It  is  expected  to  turn  out  1000 
trucks  during  the  coming  year. 

TRUCK   DRIVING   COURSE 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  July  18— The 
Grant  Truck  Sales  Co.  of  Cleveland  is 
offering  a  6  weeks'  course  to  teach  a  man 
the  subject  of  truck  driving.  The  classes 
are  held  once  a  week,  at  which  time  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  tell  the  men 
about  the  different  parts  of  the  trucks 
and  the  care  which  they  need. 

BUFFALO  TRUCK  DEALERS 
ORGANIZE 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  July  16.— In  the 
July  1  issue  of  The  Commercial  Ve- 
hicle, on  page  40,  we  announced  the 
formation  of  a  company  which  would  op- 
erate between  Buffalo  and  Utica  and  in- 
timated that  the  following  men  were  in- 
terested in  this  line:  H.  M.  Damon,  Sen- 
tinel Motor  Truck  Co.;  Henry  May,  Jr., 
Pierce-Arrc  •  Motor  Car  Co.;  J.  N.  Fir- 
man, Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  C.  L. 
White  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo. 
However,  these  men  are  interested  in  an 
organization  just  formed  of  the  Motor 
Truck  Dealers  of  Buffalo,  and  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  motor  truck 
line  which  will  operate  between  Buflfalo 
and  Utica. 
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11  Million  Federal  Aid 
Asked  in  June 

Total  of  23  Millions  of  Govt. 
Road  Money  Now  Awarded 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  18.— One 
hundred  and  thirty-three  State  requests 
for  Federal  aid  for  highway  improve- 
ments were  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  June.  This  in- 
volved 1,390.29  miles  of  road  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $24,220,808.90,  on 
which  Federal  aid  amounting  to  $11,034,- 
289.12  was  requested.  This  represents 
the  largest  cost  estimated  and  the  larg- 
est amount  of  Federal  aid  requested  dur- 
ing any  month. 

During  the  month  60  projects  were 
executed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ments, involving  507  miles  of  roads  cost- 
ing $7,566,089.32,  of  which  $3,404,269.18 
was  Federal  aid. 

Up  to  and  including  June  30,  1919, 
project  statements  for  a  total  of  1319 
projects  had  been  approved.  The  1319 
projects  involve  12,790.37  miles  of  road, 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  $133,833,300.67, 
and  a  total  of  677  project  agreements  had 
been  executed,  involving  5,776.39  miles 
of  road,  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $56,- 
367,334.94,  and  a  total  of  $23,892,740.97 
Federal  aid. 

NEW  YORK  IMPROVES  ROADS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  July  17— Since 
April  9,  1919,  New  York  has  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $9,000,000  for  highway  im- 
provement and  repair  work,  according  to 
a  report  of  the  highway  commissioner. 
Forty-nine  contracts  authorizing  the 
building  of  176.36  miles  of  new  roads  at 
a  cost  of  $4,255,744  have  been  awarded. 
There  were  fifty-four  reconstruction  con- 
tracts for  127.71  miles  of  road,  amount- 
ing to  $1,900,164.  In  addition  there  is 
being  expended  for  general  repairs  to 
highways  $3,028,759. 

COMING  TRUCK  TOURS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  23— The  re- 
cent truck  demonstration  in  St.  Louis 
proved  so  successful  that  another  one 
will  be  started  from  St.  Louis  either  the 
last  week  in  August  or  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  in  addition  demonstra- 
tions will  also  be  staged  in  the  following 
cities  at  the  times  mentioned  below: 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  beginning  August  1, 
for  particulars  apply  to  E.  0.  MacNicol, 
Automobile  Editor  News  Scimitar,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .,  first  we«k  in  Septem- 
ber, for  particulars  apply  to  W.  G.  Rob- 
ertson, Ontario  Motor  League,  Lunsden 
Bidg.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  third  week  in  Sep- 
tember, for  particulars  apply  to  P.  M. 
Gunsaulus,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Madison,   Wis.,  August   26   to   29,   for 


particulars  apply  to  Don  E.  Mowry,  gen- 
eral secretary  Madison  Assn.  of  Com- 
merce, Madison,  Wis. 

hidianapolis,  Ind.,  no  date  set,  for 
particulars  apply  to  Tom  Snyder,  Indian- 
apolis Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  demon- 
strations will  prove  interesting  to  truck 
owners,  for  the  trucks  which  will  be 
entered  for  these  runs  will  prove  the 
work  which  trucks  are  able  to  accom- 
plish. 


NEW  4-CYLINDER  AUTOCAR 

ARDMORE,  PA.,  July  18.— As  fore- 
cast by  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
as  far  back  as  its  issue  of  November  15, 
1917,  the  Autocar  Co.  of  this  city  has 
just  brought  out  its  first  four-cylindered 
motor  truck.  The  new  truck  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  3V^  tons  and  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  distribution  before  January  1, 
1920. 

The  first  truck,  which  has  been  under- 
going experiments  since  1917,  left  Ard- 
more  on  July  14  for  a  trans-continental 
tour  following  the  route  of  the  tour  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  trucks  described 
in  an  earlier  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle.  The  new  3V2-tonner  is  accom- 
panied on  the  trip  by  one  of  the  2-ton 
Autocars  with  the  new  wheelbase  leng:th 
of  120  inches.  Both  vehicles  will  be 
loaded  to  capacity  at  all  times.  The 
31/3 -ton  truck  has  already  covered  22,000 
miles  and  is  now  being  put  through  the 
4,000  mile  cross-country  trip  under  the 
severest  possible  conditions  as  a  final 
test. 

In  appearance,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  the  new  3% -ton 
Autocar  model  is  very  similar  in  design 
to  the  well-known  2-ton  model.  It  has 
the  characteristic  Autocar  radiator  and 
dash  with  the  four-cylinder  engine  under 
the  seat.  The  engine  has  a  horsepower 
of  25.6,  S.  A.  E.  rating,  and  the  chassis 
weights  6,150  pounds.  The  new  chassis 
will  be  furnished  in  optional  wheelbase 
lengths  of  120  and  144  inches  and  start- 
ing and  lighting  systems  will  be  op- 
tional. 


Urge  Truck  Tunnel  in 
Boston's  Harbor 

Money  Appropriated  to  Study 
Possibilities  of  Plan 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  July  19.— Because 
of  the  congestion  of  teams  and  trucks  on 
the  ferries  going  to  East  Boston,  and 
the  crippling  of  the  business  of  exports 
for  the  city,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
has  again  taken  up  the  question  of  build- 
ing a  traffic  tunnel  under  the  harbor  to 
East  Boston.  The  Cunard  line  terminal 
is  there,  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rail- 
road, which  is  a  lessee  of  the  New  York 
Central,  the  direct  line  to  the  West,  has 
big  freight  sheds  there.  So  when  freight 
from  the  West  comes  in  it  has  to  be 
lightered  across  the  harbor,  or  taken  in 
trucks  which  have  to  make  a  slow  ferry 
trip  or  go  around  through  Chelsea,  a 
distance  of  five  miles.  This  all  takes  up 
valuable  time.  And  it  is  the  same  story 
with  freight  going  to  the  docks. 

Some  years  ago  an  agitation  for  a 
tunnel  or  a  bridge  was  started.  There  is 
one  tunnel  now  for  street  cars.  Plans 
were  considered  for  a  bridge  and  the 
cost  estimated,  but  that  fell  through,  as 
it  was  thought  that  the  War  Department 
would  object  because  the  Navy  Yard  is 
up  in  the  very  end  of  the  harbor,  and  a 
bridge  would  handicap  naval  vessels  get- 
ting in  and  out.  Then  there  was  an  in- 
vestigation for  a  tunnel,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  Now  the  legislature  has 
passed  a  resolution  providing  a  sum  of 
money  for  experts  to  make  a  study  of 
the  cost  and  report  to  the  next  legisla- 
ture. It  would  not  be  an  expensive  un- 
dertaking, for  it  would  not  be  more  than 
a  mile  long.  With  the  State  trying  to 
upbuild  the  export  traffic,  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  the  outlook  for  a  motor 
truck  tunnel  seems  very  bright. 

NEW  WHITE  SERVICE  STATION 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  19— The 
White  Co.  of  New  York  City  will  open  a 
service  station  in  Long  Island  City.  The 
new  building  will  have  250,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space. 
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Conflicting  Truck  and 
Trailer  Licenses 

Some    States    Now    Penalize 
Own  Residents  Using  Trucks 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  18— Several 
states  have  recently  enacted  new  laws  in- 
creasing registration  fees  for  motor 
trucks  and  trailers  and  imposing  new 
limitations  of  size,  weight  and  speed. 
Similar  bills  are  still  pending  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  a  few  other  states.  These 
laws  and  bills  reveal  a  lack  of  uniform- 
ity that  is  unfortunate  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  trucks  and  trailers  are  used 
extensively  in  interstate  commerce  and 
are  becoming  an  important  factor  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  haulage,  thereby  tend- 
ing to  keep  down  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

New  laws  passed  recently  limit 
weight  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania,  26,000  lb.  gross  weight  of 
vehiole  and   load. 

Wisconsin,  2-1,000  lb.  gross,  IS. 000  lb.  on 
one  axle,  and  800  lb.  per  inch  width  of  tire. 

Indiana,  10  tons  gross. 

Illinois,  IC.Ono  lb.  on  one  axle  and  800  lb. 
per   inch    width   of   tire. 

North  Carolina,  5',4  tons  load  capacity. 

Iowa,  14  tons  gross,  4  tons  on  any  wheel 
and  800  lb.  per  inch  width  of  tire. 

Dimensions  of  trucks  (which  include 
trucks  with  semi-trailers)  ,\nd  length 
of  trailer  trains  are  fixed  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania,  length  of  a  single  vehicle 
28  ft.,  width  90  in. 

Wisconsin,  length  of  vehicle  30  ft.,  width 
06  in.,  length  of  trailer  train  100  ft.  between 
8  J),   m.   and  5  ,a.   m. 

Illinois,  iensth  of  train  65  ft. 

A  bill  pending  in  Massachusetts 
limits  single  vehicles  to  28  ,feet,  width 
to  96  inches,  height  to  13  feet  and  length 
of  train  to  80  feet. 

Another  pending  in  Michigan  limits 
the  number  of  trailers  that  may  be 
towed  by  a  motor  vehicle  to  two,  length 
of  trains  to  60  feet  and  width  to  8  feet 
6   inches. 

There  is  even  wider  variation  in  regis- 
tration fees  for  trucks  and  trailers.  As 
fixed   in  new  laws  they  range  thus: 

Pennsylvania.  $15  for  a  truck  of  2  tons 
oaiiac-ity  lo  $1.10  for  a  7-ton  truck,  and  $2  for 
a  trailer  weighing  500  lb.  to  $15  for  one 
weighing  more  than  2000  lb.  Those  weighing 
less  than  .ion  lb.  are  exempt. 

Indiana,  $6  for  trucks  of  ^-ton  capacity  to 
$50  for  TV,  tons  or  more;  trailer  fees  one-half 
of  truck  fees. 

Illinois,  $15  for  truck  or  trailer  weighing 
7000  lb.  with  load,  to  $60  for  more  than  15.000 
lb.  gross  weight. 

North  Carolina,  $12  for  truck  of  1-ton  ca- 
pacity or  less  to  $100  for  SiA-tons  capacity: 
trailers  $1(1  for  fir.?t  ton  of  capacity  and  $20 
for  each  ■'.uiitional  ton. 

Iowa,  $15  for  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less  to  $175  for  solid-tired  trucks  of  6  tons 
capacity:  trailers.  $10  for  1-ton  capacity  to 
$70  for  solid-timd  6-ton  trailer.  R:;!)'ber- 
tired  trailers  under  1000  lb.  capacity  used 
with  passenger  automobiles  for  personal  bag- 
gage or  effects  are  exempt. 

A  bill  pending  in  Massachusetts  fixes 
truck  and  trailer  fees  alike  at  $10  for 
each  ton  of  carrying  capacity. 

With  such  widely  varying  state  laws 
in  force,  a  truck  or  trailer  that  complies 
with  the  law  in  one  state  cannot  be 
operated  legally  in  another,  and  a  truck 
owner  in  one  state  operates  at  a  serious 
economic  disadvantage  against  the  owner 
in  an  adjoining  state.  If  the  registra- 
tion fee  is  much  higher  in  Massachusetts, 


for  example,  than  in  the  adjoining  New 
England  states  or  in  New  York  State, 
the  Massachusetts  operator  cannot  com- 
pete in  interstate  haulage  with  operators 
in  those  states  at  the  same  rates  without 
loss.  Consequently,  the  Bay  State  is 
penalizing  her  own  citizens  and  allow- 
ing non-residents  to  use  her  improved 
roads  at  a  lower  rate  than  her  own  citi- 
zens can  use  them  or  the  roads  in  ad- 
joining states. 

With  a  view  to  removing  these  in- 
equalities, the  Trailer  Manufacturers' 
Assn.,  which  maintains  headquarters  at 
110  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  is 
urging  the  enactment  of  uniform  motor 
vehicle  laws  and  has  drafted  a  set  of 
recommendations  for  trailer  legislation. 
It  holds  that  trailer  users  do  not  object 
to  paying  reasonable  fees  for  use  of  the 
roads  provided  the  money  is  spent  in 
road  maintenance,  but  believes  these 
fees  should  be  the  same  in  all  states 
and  should  be  less  than  trucks,  as  their 
wheels  do  not  transmit  any  destructive 
driving  effort  to  the  road  surface. 

NEW   MICHIGAN   TRUCK    LINE 

LANSING,  MICH.,  July  17.— The 
Western  Michigan  Motor  Transit  Co.  has 
made  application  for  approval  of  its 
stock  to  the  Michigan  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  The  company  will  operate 
a  motor  truck  line  of  fifteen  motor 
trucks  between  Grand  Rapids  and  How- 
ard City,  with  warehouses  at  its  ter- 
minals and  in  the  cities  through  which  it 
will  pass,  including  Hastings,  Holland, 
Muskegon,  Fremont,  Grand  Haven,  Alle- 
gan, Hart,  Shelby,  Ionia,  Greenville, 
Belding,  Kalamazoo,  Lowell,  Big  Rapids. 

STATE  HIGHWAY  COUNCIL  FORMED 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  18— The  New 
York  State  Council  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Council  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
held  July  18  in  the  rooms  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  New 
York  City.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  council  is  to  secure 
state-wide  support  for  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  legislation  embodying  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Townsend  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Highway  Commission  and  the  construc- 
tion and  control  of  a  system  of  national 
highways  with  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Permanent  or- 
ganization of  the  state  council  was 
efl'ected  by  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers: Chairman,  Arthur  H.  Blanchard, 
president  of  the  American  Road  Build- 
ers' Assn.  and  president  of  the  National 
Highway  TraflSc  Assn.;  vice-chairmen, 
Fred  S.  Green,  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways, Albany.  N.  Y.;  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  New  York  City;  E.  J.  Mehren, 
rnanagine  editor  Engineering  News- 
Record,  New  York;  George  M.  Graham, 
member  Motor  Truck  Committee,  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  and  sales  manager  Pierce- 
Arrow  Motor  Car  Co..  Buffalo;  and  D.  C. 
Fenner,  of  the  International  Motor  Co., 
New  York,  and  member  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, N.  A.  C  C;  sec'y-treasurer,  H.  W. 
Por^-v.  E-eneral  manager  Trailer  Manu- 
facturers' Assn.  of  America,  New  York. 


Nebraska  Attempts  to 
Set  Truck  Kates 

Railroad  Commission  Seeks  to 
Fix  All  Ton-Mile  Charges 

OMAHA,  NEB.,  July  19— The  Nebras- 
ka State  Railway  Commission  has  at- 
tempted to  fix  motor  truck  rates  by 
issuing  a  scale  of  charges  for  truck 
transportation  which  became  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1919.  The  rates 
are  based  largely  on  records  of 
operating  costs  disclosed  in  hearings 
held  during  the  past  year  by  the  com- 
mission and  are  set  in  most  instance  at 
the  rail  charges.  This  action  is  most  im- 
portant to  truck  owners  the  country  over, 
because  other  States  may  attempt  to 
follow  suit.  So  far  as  can  be  found  at 
this  writing  the  whole  case  is  muddled 
up,  as  rates  have  been  calculated  on  rail 
rates  and  on  a  ton-mile  basis,  with  no 
definition  of  the  term,  ton-mile. 

The  schedule  is  applialjle  to  a  radius 
of  60  miles  and  is  divided  into  four  clas- 
sifications. The  rates  are  charged  on  a 
basis  of  100-pound  shipments  not  within 
the  same  city  or  village  in  Eastern  Ne- 
braska. The  basic  charge  for  first-class 
commodities  is  15  cents,  with  an  addi- 
tional 1%  cents  for  every  mile.  Thus  1 
mile  would  be  IGVe  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  2  miles  18  cents  and  so  on.  Sec- 
ond-class rates  are  8.5  per  cent  of  first- 
class,  third-class  rates  70  per  cent  and 
fourth-class  rates  60  per  cent  of  the  first- 
class.  A  minimum  charge  is  prescribed 
of  50  cents  for  any  load  of  any  descrip- 
tion regardless  of  distance. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  classifica- 
tions made  for  goods  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  western  railways.  One 
of  these  is  in  the  shipment  of  live  stock. 
In  shipping  by  railroad  live  stock  is  very 
seldom  sent  in  less  than  carload  lots,  but 
it  is  common  practice  to  ship  less  than 
truck  loads  of  cattle.  For  this  reason 
live  stock  is  accepted  at  the  usual  rate 
with  a  minimum  charge  for  60  per  cent 
of  the  truck's  capacity  Another  excep- 
tion is  in  shipping  household  goods.  If 
not  in  excess  of  $10  in  value  per  100 
pounds  they  are  to  be  accepted  at  second- 
class  rates,  but  in  excess  of  that  value  are 
to  be  charged  three  times  second  class 
with  a  minimum  weight  of  80  per  cent 
of  the  truck's  rated  capacity. 

NEW  R.  R.  SIGNAL 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  16— The 
Youker  Bill,  calling  for  uniform 
warning  signs  at  railroad  crossings, 
has  been  signed  by  the  Governor 
of  New  York  State  and  thus  be- 
comes a  law.  This  was  introduced 
and  passed  upon  the  request  of  the  New 
York  Motor  Federation's  legislative  com- 
mittee. This  warning  sign  is  to  be  a  cir- 
cular metal  disc  34  in.  in  diameter  with 
a  white- field  and  a  black  border  line  one 
inch  wide  and  with  black  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  cross  lines  2V2  in.  wide 
with  a  black  letter  "B"  5  in.  high  in  each 
of  the  upper  quarters.  It  is  to  be  in- 
stalled on  each  side  of  every  crossing. 
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Railways  Seek  Control 
of  Western  Trucks 

California    Road   Commission 
Attempts  New  Regulation 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  July  17.— 
There  is  going-  to  be  a  battle  royal  in 
California  between  the  motor  truck  in- 
terests, as  represented  by  owners  and 
dealers,  and  other  interests,  the  identity 
of  which  has  not  been  disclosed,  over  the 
recently  enacted  law  that  places  the  op- 
eration of  motor  trucks  under  the  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  the  State  Rail- 
way Assn.  The  charge  is  made  openly 
that  railroad  interests  are  involved,  but 
if  they  are  they  are  working  through  an 
organization  ostensibly  formed  as  a 
means  of  protection  to  truck  operators. 

The  plan  is  to  make  trucks  engaged  in 
freight  and  passenger  transportation  be- 
tween cities  public  utilities  and  permit 
their  operation  only  under  franchise. 
They  will  have  to  operate  over  certain 
prescribed  routes  at  fixed  carrying 
charges.  There  can  be  no  deviation  from 
the  routes  and  a  schedule  must  be  ad- 
hered to. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  declare  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  making  a  mo- 
tor truck  a  public  utility,  as  no  special 
rights  or  privileges  can  be  granted,  and 
unless  the  State  grants  privileges  there 
can  be  no  assumption  of  authority  upon 
the  part  of  the  railway  commission.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  pointed  out,  control  of  this 
nature  will  put  the  trucking  business  in 
the  hands  of  a  favored  few  and  this  sit- 
uation will  be  followed  by  an  increase  in 
rates  over  those  now  prevailing.  With 
free  lance  competition,  as  now,  trucks 
are  not  being  operated  at  a  loss,  those 
engaged  in  the  business  say,  and  any  re- 
striction that  results  in  higher  rates  will 
kill  the  trucking  business  and  return  to 
the  railroads  a  monopoly. 

AR.MY    TRUCK    TRAIN    HALF    WAY 
ACROSS  CONTINENT 

CHICAGO,  July  19— Crossing  the 
country  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  a  journey  of  approxi- 
mately 3.300  miles,  is  not  much  of  a  stunt 
in  these  days  of  transcontinental  touring, 
but  when  attempted  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale  as  the  present  tour  of  the  Army 
trucks,  the  itinerary  becomes  more  than 
a  problem  of  packing  one's  linen. 

The  Army  truck  fleet,  sixty-two  trucks 
in  all,  arrived  at  Chicago  Heights,  111., 
to-day  at  .3..30  p.  m.  intact  save  for  one 
truck  which  was  lost  in  Pennsylvania. 
Not  one  truck  in  the  fleet  showed  signs 
of  travel  an  hour  after  arrival,  for  every- 
thing was  washed  in  gasoline  and  made 
ready  for  inspection. 

Only  one  accident  marred  the  passage 
through  Pennsylvania  of  the  giant  trans- 
continental convoy  of  army  trucks  en 
route  from  Washinprton  to  San  Francisco. 
That  occurred  ten  miles  east  of  Greens- 
burg.  Lightning  struck  a  tree  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  one  of  the  trucks  as  the 


caravan  was  passing  tlirough  a  gully. 
The  tree  fell  across  the  path  and  the  men 
shut  off  the  power  and  leaped  to  safety. 
The  truck  continued  on  its  way,  struck 
the  tree  and  plunged  to  the  bottom  of 
the  gully,  a  complete  wreck. 

Col.  Charles  W.  McClure  was  so 
pleased  with  the  condition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's roads  that  he  had  a  large  ban- 
ner placed  on  the  canvas  of  one  of  the 
transports  bearing  the  inscription: 
"Pennsylvania  Gave  This  Convoy  a 
GOOD  Road.  Pennsylvania  during  the 
Next  4  Years  Will  Spend  $150,000  for 
Road  Improvements." 

DISPOSAL   OF   A.   E.   F.  TRUCKS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  18— 
The  sale  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  trucks,  passenger  cars  and 
other  automotive  equipment  belong- 
ing to  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  has  been  held 
up  as  a  result  of  what  is  considered  an 
inadequate  offer,  according  to  Director 
of  Sales  C.  W.  Hare.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment has  offered  only  $300,000,000 
for  all  American  army  equipment  in 
France,  including  automotive  commod- 
ities which  it  desired  to  purchase,  and 
which  has  an  aggregate  cost  value  of 
$1,500,000,000. 

As  a  result  the  sales  have  been  sus- 
pended and  a  small  party  of  industrial 
experts  under  Mr.  Hare  will  be  sent  to 
Europe  to  organize  sales  offices  and  or- 
■ganizations  throughout  the  continent  to 
dispose  of  the  equipment,  unless  France 
makes  a  better  offer. 

Sales  are  planned  to  Belgium,  Roumania 
and  Poland.  American  aircraft  in  Eu- 
rope will  not  be  subject  to  Mr.  Hare's 
disposal,  but  motor  trucks,  passenger 
cars,  motorcycles,  tractors  and  practi- 
cally all  other  army  equipment  will  be 
either  sold,  or.  if  necessary,  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

There  are  52.000  motor  trucks,  9,800 
passenger  cars,  7,000  ambulances,  22,000 
motorcycles  and  5,700  trailers  in  France 
belonging  to  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

SALES   MANAGERS   POSTPONE 
MEETING 

DETROIT,  July  20.— The  National 
Assn.  of  Motor  Truck  Sales  Managers 
has  postponed  its  national  convention  to 
have  been  held  in  Detroit,  July  25-2f>. 
The  new  dates,  either  September  or  Oc- 
tober, are  to  be  decided  upon  shortly. 


Coming  Events 

1919 

Sept.  22-24. .  .riiilatlolphia.  I'a..  Annual  Con- 
v.-ntion  of  National  As.sn.  of 
TMrchasine-  Aprents.  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

1920 

.Ian    3-in New    Yorl'    City.    Motor    TriKl< 

Show,  Twenty-.seconrt  Regi- 
ment Armory.  168th  .St.  and 
Broadway. 

.Tan.  24-31 Chiraeo    111.,  Motor  Trutk  .Show, 

Drexel  Pavilion. 


20,522   Surplus   War 
Trucks  Allotted 

8,711  in  Fourth  Group  Given  to 
States  for  Highway  Work 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  18— The 
fourth  allotment  of  motor  trucks  num- 
bering 8771  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  by  the  War 
Department  and  in  turn  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  various  states,  making  a 
total  of  20,522  trucks  that  have  been 
distributed  to  the  various  states  for 
road  construction  and  maintenance.  The 
last  allotment  included  nine  types  and 
many  used  trucks  including  miscellaneous 
light  deliveries,  all  used,  G.M.C.  %-ton 
chassis,  used  and  new;  miscellaneous 
2-ton  trucks,  used;  Pierce-Arrow  2-ton 
trucks,  used  and  new;  light  aviation 
trucks,  used;  miscellaneous  5-ton  trucks, 
used;  Pierce-Arrow  5- ton  trucks,  used, 
and  new  and  heavy  aviation  types. 
Texas  received  the  largest  number  oC 
trucks,  being  allotted  500;  New  York  was 
second  with  427;  Pennsylvania,  394; 
Illinois,  375,  and  Ohio,  318. 

Here  is  a  complete  table  showing  the 
distribution. 


Alabama     180 

Arizona     117 

Arkansas     143 

("alifornia     . .    261 

Colorado     '. 149 

Connecticut     51 

Delaware    14 

Florida     99 

Georgia     231 

Idaho    104 

Illinois 375 

Indiana    .  .' 231- 

Iowa    250 

Kansas    249 

Kentucky    167 

Louisiana    117 

Maine    65 

Maryland    75 

Massachusetts    126 

Michigan     250 

Minnesota     244 

Mississippi    153 

Missouri     291 

Montana    173 

Nebraska    185 

Nevada    Ill 

New   Hampshire    35 

New  Jersey 102 

New  Mexico    138 

New  York    427 

North    Carolina    195 

North  Dakota    132 

Ohio    318 

Oklahoma     199 

Oregon      136 

Pennsylvania    394 

lihode   Island    21 

South    Carolina    124 

South    Dakota    138 

Tennessee     193 

Texas     500 

Utah     99 

Vermont     40 

Virginia     170 

Washington  124 

West  Virginia    90 

Wisconsin     217 

Wyoming    104 

Department   .Agriculture   446 

Total 8,771 


PA.  GETS   SIXTY   WAR  TRUCKS 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  July  17.— The 
first  consignment  of  War  Department 
motor  trucks  has  been  received  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Dept. 
There  are  sixty  in  the  first  batch,  but 
300  in  all  will  be  Pennsylvania's  share. 
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PRECISION 
B/^LL  BEflKIUdS 

Cphtemtep) 

The  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure, in  a  machine,  is  simply  the  difference 
between  the  service  needed  and  the  serv- 
ice rendered.  A  sacrifice  of  any  detail 
which  can  measurably  contribute  to  serv- 
ice-rendering capacity  is  simply  an  invita- 
tion to  failure.  There  can  never  be  a  com- 
promise on  quality. 

Experiences  of  years  have  proved  that 
the  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  power  boats 
and  airplanes  that  most  uniformly  ren- 
der a  service  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment  are  those  carrying 
"/HORffl^"  equipped  ignition  apparatus 
and  lighting  generators. 

Be  SURE— See  That  Your  Electrical 
Apparatus      Is       "H2Effifl"       Equipped 

T/iE  mKtdfi  c9mPHNy  of  AmERicA 

17  PO      BK.^Ar>yA/fiV  NEW    y^RK, 

Ball,  Roller,  Thrust  and  Combination  Bearings 
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Moi-elTian  1000  CoarDealers 
Use  Autocars 


BatchelJer  Br 


CHASSIS  (1 1  ,  TO  2  TONS) 
$2300  —  97  inch  wheel  base 


$2400—120  inch  wheelbase 


T^HE  Autocar  Motor  Truck  has  been  approved  and  adopted  by 
-*-   more  than  1000  leading  coal  dealers  because  it  meets  success- 
fully their  exacting  transportation   demands. 

This  proved  ability  under  supreme  test  has  made  the  Autocar  the 
standard  transportation  unit  for  representative  firms  in  more  than 
400  lines  of  business. 

Its  short  wheelbase  saves  time  in  maneuvering  through  trafific.  Its 
double  reduction  gear  drive  gives  effective  power  at  lowest  cost. 
And  it  is  backed  up  always  by  the  unusual  Autocar  system  of 
factory  branch  service. 


The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Connpany 

New  York 
Brooklyn 

Newark 

Boston                Philadelphia       Chicago               Pittsburgh 
Providence        Allentown           St.  Louis             Los  Angeles 
Worcester          Wihnington        Baltimore           San  Diego 
New  Haven        Atlantic  City      Washington       Oakland 

San  Francisco 
Sacramento 
Fresno 
Stockton 

Ret 

rcscnicd  by  these  Factory  Branches,  until  Dealers  in   othct 

cities 

car 


Wilcox  Company , Chicago 
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To  Truck  Success 

In  the  National  Distribution  of 
Groceries  to  3900  Cliain  Stores 


^i'PPOSE  you  owned  108  trucks 
4>3  which  tvere  operated  in  fleets  of 
from  three  to  forty-six  vehicles  in 
ten  cities  from  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to 
Chicago  and  from  Boston  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Hoiu  ivould  you  supervise  the  oper- 
ation of  these  trucks? 

How  icould  you  obtain  and  check 
the  records  of  operation  and  cost? 

Hoiv  woidd  you.  maintain  the 
trucks ? 

These  are  the  conditions  and  pi'ob- 
lems  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
which  employs  its  large  fleet  of  trucks 
in  the  distributioyi  of  groceries  and 
bread  to  a  chain  of  3900  retail  stores 
situated  in  an  area  1000  yniles  square. 


f  Buys  Trucks 

1       rr  ^   ^'        T\  ,  ,  \  Allocates  Trucks 

1 — Iransportation  Uepartnient  \  ^  C    y- 

{  Supervises  Operation 


2 — Operation  Department 


3 — Maintenance  Department 


Routes  Trucks 
Schedules  Loads 
Reduces  Loading  Time 

Overhauls  Trucks 
Inspects  Ti-ucks 
Centralizes  Work 
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Map  showing  the  territory  served  by  the  trucks  and  tractors  and  semi-trailers  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  Warehouses  are 
located  at  Jersey  City;  Bronx  Borough,  New  York  City;  Brooklyn;  Boston;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  Detroit  and  Chicago.  The  truck 
equipment  serves  the  territory  within  40  miles  of  each  warehouse,  as  indicated  by  the  small  circles.  The  heavy  black  lines  show  how 
unit   truck    parts   from    all   the    warehouse    districts    except    Chicago    are    sent    to    the    centralized    repair    depot    in    Jersey    City,    N.    J. 


How  that  company  solved  these  prob- 
lems is  told  in  the  accompanying 
article. — The  Editor. 

CENTRALIZATION  of  general  super- 
vision and  decentralization  of  the  de- 
tailed supervision  of  the  transportation 
means  employed  have  enabled  the  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  with  main  offices  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  a  national  distribution  of  groceries  to 
.■)900  retail  stores.  This  centralization 
and  decentralization  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  establishment  of  three 
main  departments:  1 — Transportation 
Department;  2 — Truck  Operation  De- 
partment; and  .3 — Truck  Maintenance 
Department. 

Before  going  into  the  detailed  work 
of  each  department,  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  treat  briefly  of  the  business  scope 
of  the  A.  &  P.  company  in  order  that 
the  importance  of  the  truck  work  may 
be  better  understood.  In  the 
first  place,  the  problem  of  a 
national  distributor  to  a 
chain  of  stores  diflfers  from 
the  local  competitors  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  field  in 
any  one  city  or  locality,  in 
that  the  large  territory  cov- 
ered necessitates  the  use  of 
railroads  as  well  as  motor 
trucks  and  horse  wagons. 
The  very  magnitude  of  the 
problem  makes  it  necessary 
that  a  close  study  be  made  of 
the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  various 
means  at  hand  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  company's 
goods. 

The  A.  &  P.  company  main- 
tains its  main  warehouse  and 
offices  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
with  subsidiary  warehouses 
in   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,   Boston, 


Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Bronx,  and  Buffalo.  Goods  are 
shipped  from  the  main  warehouse  to  the 
smaller  warehouses  by  railroad.  From 
these  warehouses  some  means  have  to 
be  provided  for  getting  the  goods  to  the 
chain  stores  within  the  territory  served 
by  each  warehouse. 

It  is  in  this  phase  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem  that  the  motor  truck  or 
tractor  and  semi-trailer  has  been  found 
indispensable,  for  without  a  quick,  sure 
and  economical  means  of  getting  the 
groceries  from  the  warehouses  to  the 
individual  stores,  the  chain  store  idea 
would  be  a  failure. 

Quick  Turnover   Important 

This  quick,  sure  and  economical  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  motor  vehicle  is 
all  the  more  important  in  the  case  of  the 
A.  &  P.  company  because  its  3900  so- 
called    economy    stores    are    operated    on 


Anderson,    who    is    in    charge    of    the    supervis 

ion   of   the   Atlantic   &   Pacific   Tea   Co.'s  truck 

Jersey    City    warehouse 


the  cash-and-carry  plan.  By  eliminating 
the  final  deli/ery  I'rom  each  retail  store 
to  the  customer's  house,  the  A.  &  P. 
company  is  able  to  offer  its  goods  at  a  low 
price  and  thereby  appeal  to  and  obtain 
the  business  of  a  large  element  which 
would  rather  carry  their  purchases  home 
and  take  advantage  of  the  reduced 
prices  than  pay  a  greater  price  with  the 
delivery  service  included. 

To  sell  its  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
its  competitors  in  the  same  locality, 
aside  from  the  reduction  in  price  caused 
by  giving  no  final  deliveries,  the  A.  &  P. 
company  has  found  that  the  big  idea  in 
the  chain-store  grocery  business  is  that 
there  must  be  a  constant  and  quick  turn- 
over of  the  stock  at  every  store.  This 
quick  turnover  enables  the  company  to 
use  smaller  and  less  expensive  stores 
because  no  excess  stock  has  to  be  carried 
in  view  of  the  quick  service  which  the 
motor  vehicles  render  in  transporting 
the  goods  from  the  local 
warehouses  to  the  stores. 
The  use  of  trucks  makes  it 
possible  for  each  store  to 
carry  a  fresh  stock  of  goods, 
for  any  one  of  the  A.  &  P. 
stores  can  be  supplied  within 
1  or  2  hours,  if  emergency 
demands. 

While  the  A.  &  P.  company 
still  maintains  a  series  of  old 
line  stores  in  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Charles- 
ton, S.  C;  Dallas  and  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  and  New  Orleans, 
La.,  these  are  almost  neg- 
ligible in  comparison  with 
the  chain  of  3900  economy 
or  cash-and-carry  stores  The 
old  line  of  stores  are  run  on 
an  entirely  different  basis. 
They  advertise,  pay  a  top 
price   rental   for   stores   with 
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The  front   entrance  to  the   A.   &   P. 


garage  at  Jersey  City, 
ntrance    to    which    is    s\ 


The  trucks  and  semi-trailers  are  washed   in 
own    at   the   extreme   right    In   the   illustration 


nailer  building 


a  large  floor  space  in  the  best  residential 
sections  and  make  deliveries  in  horse 
vehicles,  of  which  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  are  maintained  at  each  store. 

Sixty   Per   Cent   Shipped   by   Trucks 

Some  idea  of  the  important  part  which 
the  company's  motor  truck  and  tractor 
semi-trailer  combinations  play  in  the 
distribution  of  the  goods  may  be  real- 
ized when  it  is  known  that  of  the  total 
business  of  the  3900  economy  stores, 
fully  (50  per  cent  is  forwarded  by  motor 
trucks  and  40  per  cent  shipped  by 
freight,  express  or  delivered  by  horse 
wagons.  The  108  motor  vehicles  em- 
ployed handle  nearly  200,000  tons  of 
groceries  a  year.  As  further  evidence 
of  the  indispensability  of  the  trucks  in 
the  work,  the  A.  &  P.  company  has  in- 
creased   its    number    of    economy    stores 
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from  712  in  1914,  when  it  first  took 
cognizance  of  the  truck  as  the  business 
getter,   to  the   present  total  of  3900. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  com- 
pany's scheme  of  doing  business  one  is 
better  able  to  understand  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  three  separate  depart- 
ments of  Transportation,  Truck  Opera- 
tion and  Truck  Maintenance. 

The  Transportation  Department  has  to 
do  with  all  means  of  transportation 
whether  by  railroad,  boat,  truck  or  horse 
wagon.  The  success  of  the  chain  store 
idea  at  selling  goods  is  based  upon  ser- 
vice, which  means  that  the  company's 
goods  must  reach  the  various  stores  on 
schedule  so  that  they  always  have  a 
fresh  stock  on  hand  and  do  not  run  out 
of  goods. 

While  the  transportation  from  ware- 
house to  warehouse,  and  from  warehouse 
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to  retail  store  is  the  main  consideration, 
the  manner  in  which  the  stock  is 
assembled,  moved  through  the  ware- 
rooms  and  finally  loaded  into  the  vehi- 
cles or  freight  cars  determines  to  a 
great  extent  the  service  which  these 
conveyances  can  give.  While  the  trans- 
portation department  has  many  other 
problems  to  solve  besides  those  of  truck 
operation,  such  as  the  determination  of 
shipping  routes  by  rail,  l.c.l.,  carload 
and  consolidated  car  shipments,  this 
article  will  treat  only  of  its  work  so 
far  as  the  motor  equipment  is  concerned. 
It  buys  trucks;  allocates  trucks;  keeps 
truck  costs  and  supervises  their  opera- 
tion in  a  general  manner,  leaving  to  the 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Departments, 
respectively,  the  problems  of  routing, 
scheduling,  and  reducing  loading  time 
and  overhauling,  inspecting  and  central- 
izing the  repair  work. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  truck  problems 
of  the  Transportation   Department  may 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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At  the  left,  a  plan  view  of  the  combination  ware- 
house and  garage,  showing  the  loading  platform  In- 
side of  the  garage  proper.  Under  ordinary  condl- 
tions  the  horse  wagons  are  loaded  outside  of  the 
garage  to  prevent  vehicular  congestion.  To  provide 
for  loading  wagons  Inside  the  garage  In  stormy 
weather,  a  center  aisle  down  through  the  garage 
is  paved  with  Belgian  block,  with  the  space  on 
either  side  laid  in  concrete.  The  horses  stand  on 
the  Belgian  block  pavement  so  as  not  to  roughen 
up  the  concrete.  The  small  cross-sectional  view 
above  shows  how  the  semi-trailers  are  backed  up 
to  the  platform  for  loading  and  the  type  of  raised- 
floor  bumper  provided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garage  to  prevent  the  trucks  from  damaging  the 
rear  ends  of  their  bodies  In  backing  up  or  hit- 
ting the  radiator  pipes..  No  trucking  maintenance 
is  done  In  the  building  shown,  it  being  reserved  ex- 
cluslvely   for   loading   and   overnight  storage 
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TON-MILE 

The  Reason  for  the  Commercial  Ton-Mile 


The  Commercial  Ton-Mile  Defined 


WHY  BOTH  TONNAGE  AND   MILEAGE   MUST  BE 
CONSIDERED    IN    CALCULATING    TRUCK    COSTS 


EVERY  truck  owner,  every  business 
man  and  even  every  high  school 
boy  or  girl  knows  that  it  costs  more  to 
carry  a  ton  of  goods  10  miles  than  it 
does"  to  carry  it  but  5  miles.  From  this 
fundamental  axiom  it  is  evident  that 
neither  the  cost  per  mile  of  truck  opera- 
tion nor  the  cost  per  ton  is  any  fair 
indication  of  truck  ability  or  efficiency. 
The  cost  of  operation  per  mile  is  no 
guide  to  the  cost  of  delivering  merchan- 
dise because  it  costs  almost  as  much,  if 
not  more,  to  run  a  motor  truck  empty 
as  it  does  to  run  it  loaded.  While  at 
first  thought  this  might  seem  impossible, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  for  with  an  empty 
truck  the  driver  often  inclined  to  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  vehicle's  maximum 
speed  possibilities,  and  when  traveling 
over  rough  roads,  sets  up  severe  vibra- 
tion resulting  in  rapid  wear  or  even 
breakage  of  the  various  truck  parts. 

The  cost  per  ton  carried  is  likewise 
no  fair  indication  of  the  truck's  work 
ability  unless  the  distance  which  the 
goods  are  moved  is  known.  For  example, 
a  4-ton  truck  costing  .$11.64  a  day  to 
operate,  exclusive  of  any  general  over- 
head expense  such  as  supervision,  office 
cost,  advertising,  etc.,  for  a  daily  mileage 
of  25,  would  show  a  cost  per  ton  of  $2.91 
provided  a  full  4-ton  load  was  delivered 
on  the  one  25-mile  trip.  If,  however, 
the  truck  made  a  100-mile  trip,  the  cor- 
responding cost  per  day  would  be  in- 
crea.sed  to  $24.77.  If  the  same  4  tons 
were  carried  on  the  100-mile  trip,  the 
cost  per  ton  would  be  $6.19,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  cost  per  ton  is  no  good  in- 
dication of  the  truck  work  unless  the 
mileage  is-  also  taken  into  account. 
The  Reason  for  the  Ton-Mile 
With  this  fundamental  law  of  truck 
transportation  understood  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  some  unit  which  will  take 
into  account  both  tonnage  and  mileage 
must  be  devised.  The  much-abused  ton- 
mile  has  been  taken  as  this  unit  of  work 
ability.  But  unless  this  ton-mile  is 
clearly  defined,  it  is  worse  than  useless 
as  a  measure  in  any  kind  of  truck  cost 


HOJF  TO  FIGURE  IT 

1 — The  commercial  ton-mile- 
age is  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  total  tonnage 
carried  on  any  trip  by 
the  mileage  of  that  trip 
divided  by  2. 

2 — Commercial  ton-mileage 
may  be  figured  per  trip. 
The  ton-mileage  for  a  day 
is  the  addition  of  the  ton- 
mileage  of  the  trips  cov- 
ered in  that  day. 

3 — It  may  also  be  figured  per 
trip  per  day,  per  month, 
etc.,  with  equal  ease. 
Multiply  total  tons  car- 
ried during  any  period 
by  1/2  the  average  trip 
distance  during  that 
period. 

4 — Commercial  ton-mileage 
cannot  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  tonnage 
carried  per  day  by  the 
mileage  covered  in  that 
day. 

5 — A  trip  is  the  period  from 
the  time  a  trucic  starts 
out  on  a  job  until  it  re- 
turns to  the  starting 
point  for  the  next  job  or 
reports  at  another  point. 


accounting.  It  is  evident  that  the  cost 
per  ton-mile  of  truck  operation  with  the 
ton-mile    defined    in   one   manner   is   not 


at  all  comparable  with  the  cost  per  ton- 
mile  defined  on  some  other  basis. 

Some  well-understood  definition  of  the 
term  ton-mile  must  be  determined  upon 
and  used  by  truck  owners,  truck  manu- 
facturers, truck  dealers  and  State  or 
Federal  commissions  inquiring  into  truck 
transportation  rates.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  again  point  out  the  one 
real  and  readily  applied  ton-mile  and  to 
indicate  how  it  is  obtained. 

While  two  kinds  of  ton-miles  have  been 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  past,  the 
absolute  ton-mile  and  the  commercial 
ton-mile,  the  commercial  ton-mile  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  applied  in  all 
cases  without  undue  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  truck  driver  or  the  accounting 
force  required  to  keep  the  cost  of  truck 
operation. 

Absolute  Ton-Mileage  Hard  to  Get 

The  absolute  ton-mile  is  an  excellent 
unit  of  work  ability  because  it  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  engineering  term  of  the  foot 
pound,  which  means  the  moving  of  the 
mass  of  one  pound  through  a  height  of 
one  foot.  Similarly,  the  absolute  ton- 
mile  may  be  defined  as  the  carrying  of 
one  ton  over  a  distance  of  one  mile.  If 
five  tons  are  carried  10  miles,  the  abso- 
lute ton-mileage  of  work  done  is  five 
times  ten,  or  fifty.  When  loads  are  car- 
ried intact  from  their  point  of  origin  to 
their  destination,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
figuring  ton-mileage  on  the  absolute  ton- 
mile  basis.  It  is  only  when  the  loads  are 
picked  up  or  delivered  piecemeal  along 
the  routes  that  difficulty  arises  in  cal- 
culating the  absolute  ton-mileage. 

The  magnitude  of  this  difficulty  when 
using  the  absolute  ton-mile  as  the  basis 
may  be  readily  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing example:  A  truck  starts  out  with 
5  tons,  travels  2  miles  and  delivers  1 
ton;  it  then  travels  3  miles  and  delivers 
21/2  tons;  it  next  travels  4  miles  more 
and  drops  off  Mi-ton,  leaving  1  ton  on 
the  truck;  it  then  runs  2  miles  more  be- 
fore it  delivers  its  last  ton  of  load. 
Starting  on  its  way  back  to  the  loading 
platform    from   which    the  trip   was   be- 
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gun,  it  travels  8  miles  and  picks  up  Vi 
ton;  it  then  goes  2  miles  more  and  picks 
up  l'/2  tons;  2  miles  further  on  it  picks 
up  another  ton  and  2  miles  beyond  that 
still  another  ton;  2  miles  further  on  it 
picks  up  1  ton  to  complete  its  5-ton  load 
and  run  3  miles  back  to  the  starting 
point  with  a  full  5-ton  load.  In  all,  the 
truck  carried  10  tons  and  traveled  30 
miles. 

To  figure  the  total  absolute  ton- 
mileage  in  this  case,  which  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  the  number  of  absolute  ton- 
miles  is  the  summation  of  the  tons  car- 
ried from  the  starting  point  to  the  first 
stop  multiplied  by  the  miles  traveled  to 
that  point;  the  tons  carried  from  the 
first  stop  to  the  second  stop  multiplied 
by  the  distance  between  them  and  so  on 
for  each  stop  until  the  truck  returns  to 
the  starting  point.  The  number  of  ab- 
solute ton-miles  of  work  done  in  this 
particular  case  is  represented  by  the 
following    tabulation: 


Determination  of  the  absolute  ton- 
mile  in  this  case  requires  ten  separate 
multiplications,  one  for  each  stop  at 
which  a  portion  of  the  load  is  delivered. 
If  there  had  been  twenty  stops  instead 
of  ten,  twenty  multiplications  would  have 
been  necessary.  If  there  had  been  thirty 
stops,  thirty  multiplications  would  have 
been  required,  and  so  on,  one  multipli- 
cation for  each  stop,  provided  the  abso- 
lute unit  were  used. 

Another  Difficulty  Arises 
But  these  multiplications  are  not  all 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  ton-mile, 
for  in  order  to  determine  the  absolute 
ton-mileage  in  the  case  just  cited,  an 
observer  would  have  been  necessary  on 
the  trucks  to  weigh  that  portion  of  the 
load  delivered  at  each  stop  and  note  the 
distance  covered  at  each  successive  stop. 
The  driver  could  not  do  this  work  and 
drive  the  truck  at  the  same  time,  for  if 
he  did,  he  would  in  all  probability  do 
very  little  driving.  As  the  employment 
of  an  observer  on  each  truck  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  ton-miles  accom- 
plished on  each  trip  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion because  of  the  added  expense,  the 
use  of  the  absolute  ton-mi'.e  in  work 
such  as  cited  in  the  example  just  used  is 
impossible  as  a  practicable  method.  If 
the  ton-mileage  is  impractical  for  one 
ease  as  just  shown,  it  is  of  no  value  for 
use  in  the  other  methods  of  truck  opera- 
tion in  which  a  full  load  is  carried  for 
one-half  of  the  trip  and  the  return  made 
empty,   or   a    full    load   carried    on    one- 


half  of  the  trip  outward  and  another  full 
load  on  the  return  half  of  the  trip. 
While  the  absolute  ton-mileage  is  readily 
obtained  by  two  multiplications  when 
the  truck  carries  its  load  for  one-half 
the  trip  and  returns  empty  and  similarly 
by  two  multiplications  when  a  second 
load  is  picked  up  and  carried  back  to  the 
starting  point,  the  value  of  the  ton- 
mileage  just  obtained  is  of  no  use  be- 
cause a  similar  ton-mileage  value  can- 
not be  readily  obtained  when  loads  are 
picked  up  and  dropped  off  peacemeal. 

The  Commercial  Ton-Mile 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  some  dif- 
ferent ton-mile  must  be  used  and  that 
the  ton-mileage  figured  in  this  new  man- 
ner must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
to  the  absolute  ton-mileage  whose  main 
fault  is  not  in  its  accuracy,  but  in  its 
difficulty  of  obtainment.  This  new  ton- 
mile,  which  accomplishes  these  results,  is 
the  commercial  ton-mile.  The  commer- 
cial ton-mile  is  a  definite  unit  and  can 
be  used  no  matter  how  the  truck  is 
operated  and  no  matter  what  size  of 
truck  is  employed. 

The  commercial  ton-mile  is  defined 
briefly   as   obtained   by  multiplying  the 


THE  BIG   8 

Read  Them  All 

THOSE  PI  BLISHED  AND 

STILL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined April  15 

1 — Driver May    1 

2 — Tires   May  15 

3 — Gasoline June    1 

4 — Overhauling    June  15 

5 — Depreciation July    1 

6 — Insurance    July  15 

7 — Interest August    1 

8 — Garages .August  15 

the  tonnage  carried  on  any  trip  by 
the  mileage  of  that  trip  divided  by  2. 
Commercial  ton-mileage  may  be  figured 
per  day  by  adding  the  ton-mileage  of  the 
trips  made  in  that  day,  or  it  may  be 
figured  more  readily  by  multiplying  the 
total  tons  during  the  day  by  one-half  the 
average  trip  distance  during  the  day.  To 
figure  ton-mileage  per  week  or  month, 
the  total  tons  carried  per  week  or  per 
month  are  similarly  multiplied  by  one- 
half  of  the  average  distance  during  that 
week  or  month.  The  commercial  ton- 
mileage  is,  therefore,  a  definite  unit  and 
means  but  one  thing.  Wherever  it  is 
used  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  it  has 
but  one  meaning  and  the  cost  per  com- 
mercial ton-mile  under  one  condition  can 
be  compared  with  the  cost  per  commer- 
cial ton-mile  under  other  conditions  be- 
cause the  ton-mileage  has  been  deter- 
mined  on   the   same   basis. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  in  the 
definition  of  the  commercial  ton-mile  that 
the  length  of  the  trip  in  miles  must  be 
recognized.    Because  of  this,  a  trip  must 


te  defined.  A  trip  may  be  taken  as  the 
period  from  the  time  a  truck  starts  out 
on  the  job  until  it  returns  to  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  next  job  or  reports  at 
another  point. 

The  commercial  ton-mile  in  the  case 
for  which  the  absolute  ton-mileage  was 
figured  above  may  be  readily  obtained 
by  one  multiplication.  It  is  the  total 
tonnage  carried  on  the  trip,  or  10  tons, 
multiplied  by  one-half  the  trip  distance, 
or  fifteen,  thus  giving  a  total  commer- 
cial   ton-mileage   of   150. 

Commercial  ton-mileage  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  tonnage  car- 
ried per  day,  month  or  year  by  the  mile- 
age covered  per  day,  month  or  year. 

If  an  attempt  were  made  to  multiply 
the  tonnage  carried  per  trip  by  the  mile- 
age covered  per  trip  in  the  ca.se  just 
mentioned,  the  false  ton-mileage  would 
be  10  X  30  =  300,  which  is  twice  the 
proper  commercial   ton-mileage. 

In  cases  where  a  truck  starts  out  with 
a  full  load,  delivers  it,  and  returns  to 
the  starting  point  empty,  or  picks  up  a 
second  load  at  the  point  where  the  first 
full  load  is  delivered  and  returns  with 
it  to  the  starting  point,  there  is  no  error 
whatever  between  the  absolute  ton-mile- 
age and  the  commercial  ton-mileage. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  example: 
A  truck  travels  5  miles  with  a  5-ton 
load,  delivers  it  and  returns  5  miles 
to  the  starting  point  empty.  Using  the 
absolute  unit,  the  absolute  ton-mileage 
is  5  x  5  =  25  plus  5x0  =  0,  giving  a 
total  of  25  absolute  ton-miles.  Usin;^ 
the  commercial  ton-mile,  the  total  com- 
mercial ton-mileage  is  5  x  10  (divided  by 
2)  =  25. 

No  Error  in  Most  Cases 

Similarly,  if  a  second  load  of  5  tons 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  point 
at  which  the  first  5  tons  were  delivered, 
the  absolute  ton-mileage  would  have  been 
50,  determined  by  adding  5  x  5  and  5  x 
5.  Using  the  commercial  ton-mileage 
unit,   the   total    ton-mileage   of   the    trip 

10    X    10  .. 

would  have  been —  =  50  com- 
mercial ton-miles.  In  cases  where  loads 
are  delivered  and  picked  up  piecemeal 
during  the  trip  an  error  exists  between 
the  absolute  ton-miles  and  the  commer- 
cial ton-mile,  but  this  error  may  be 
neglected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
ton-mileage  determined  by  the  commer- 
cial unit  is  much  more  readily  obtained 
than  the  absolute  ton-mileage  and  be- 
cause any  two  results  determined  upon 
the  same  basis  will  be  comparable. 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  com- 
mercial ton-mile  be  used  by  all  those 
engaged  in  determining  motor  truck 
cost  of  operation,  for  if  several  units  are 
employed,  great  confusion  will  result. 
Furthermore,  it  is  highly  beneficial  to, 
truck  owners  that  no  such  confusion  does 
exist,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  development  in  the  use  of 
trucks  in  overland  haulage  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  an  attempt  to  fix  rates  for 
truck  transportation  over  the  highways. 

This  has  already  proved  to  be  the  case, 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Twelve  Principles 

In  the  Installation  of  Trucks  in  Retail  Coal  Delivery 
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6— Necessity  for  Changes  in  Pockets 


7 — Unloading  Conditions 

8— Type  of  Bodied 
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10 — Problems  of  Maintenance 
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THERE  are  twelve  cardinal  principles 
that  must  be  considered  by  a  retail 
coal  dealer  who  contemplates  the  instal- 
lation of  a  fleet  of  trucks.  An  example 
of  the  working  out  of  these  principles 
may  be  taken  from  the  experience  of 
Roderick  Stephens  of  Olin  J.  Stephens, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  coal  dealers  in 
New  York  City. 

That  company  purchased  its  first 
motor  truck  in  1908  and  has  built  up  its 
fleet  since  that  time  to  twenty-two,  in- 
cluding ten  Sauers  and  one  Mack  of 
€-ton  capacity,  two  Sauers  and  one  Gar- 
ford  of  5-ton  capacity,  four  4-ton  and 
one  3-ton  Sauers,  and  three  2-ton  Auto- 
cars. Beside  the  motor  equipment  it 
has  some  eighty  horses  and  fifty  wagons. 
The  company's  main  plant  is  off  Man- 
hattan Island,  but  its  delivery  area  ex- 
tends as  far  south  as  One  Hundredth 
Street  on  Manhattan  Island,  about  3 
miles  away,  and  includes  all  of  the  Bronx 
to  the  Yonkers  line  on  the  west,  about  8 
miles,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  about  7  miles,  on 
the  east.  This  territory  is  served  from 
six  waterfront  yards,  five  in  the  Bronx 
and  one  in  Manhattan. 

Utility  of  Truck 

1  — Taking  up  these  twelve  principles 
-*-  one  by  one,  according  to  their  se- 
quence in  importance,  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  determination  of  the  util- 
ity of  motor  trucks  versus  horse  vehicles 
in  hauling  coal.  The  cost  of  delivery  is 
the  paramount  issue  to  be  decided  upon 
before  anything  else  is  brought  up.  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  thoroughly  analyzed  the 
costs  of  both  motor  vehicles  and  horse 
delivery,  found  that  while  horses  were 
reliable  in  the  spring  and  fall  months, 
they  often  caused  a  disarrangement  of 
the  delivery  schedule  in  the  hot  summer 
because  of  the  heat  and  in  the  winter 
because  of  the  snow  and  slippery  pave- 
ments. Another  point  to  be  considered 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  coal  business  dur- 
ing normal  periods  there  are  2  months. 


July  and  August,  when  business  is  slack. 
A  coal  dealer  who  keeps  a  horse  wagon 
equipment,  or  who  has  a  mixed  fleet  of 
horse  wagons  and  motor  trucks,  must 
consider  the  cost  of  keeping  horses  dur- 
ing idle  periods  as  against  motor  trucks. 
Expenses  on  one  keep  on  mounting, 
while  on  the  other  they  cease,  except  for 
the  fixed  charges.  A  coal  dealer  must 
also  decide  on  the  size  of  his  trucks. 
The  size  of  his  trucks  must  be  deter- 
mined upon  the  local  conditions.  If  his 
business  is  such  as  to  include  only  homes 
and  small  stores,  he  must  then  adapt  his 
truck  sizes  according  to  the  local  pur- 
chases. He  will  find  in  such  cases  that 
coal  orders  will  probably  average  from 
%  to  2  tons.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results  as  far  as  economy  in 
haulage  is  concerned,  it  will  be  best  for 
him  to  use  a  truck  of  2-ton  capacity. 
He  may  arrage  his  deliveries  so  that 
four  of  the  %-ton  orders  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  one  truck.  The  question  then 
arises,  if  these  small  orders  come  from 
customers  near  the  coal  pockets,  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  use  horses.  The  logical 
answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  time  saved  in  delivery 
and  the  number  of  such  small  deliveries 
per  day  to  nearby  and  distant  customers. 
A  horse  vehicle  may  take  care  of  a  small 
part  of  the  nearby  deliveries,  but  it 
would  not  be  economical  in  long  hauls. 
As  a  result,  the  horse  vehicle  cannot  be 
used  to  expand  the  territory  under  peak 
load  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
motor  trucks  could  take  care  of  both 
the  .short  and  long  hauls,  thus  being  busy 
all  of  the  time.  There  are  other  angles 
from  which  this  question  may  be  treated. 
For  instance,  the  dealer  whose  trucks  en- 
counter narrow  streets  and  alleys  must 
generally  use  trucks  of  small  capacities 
in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
maneuvering.  A  dealer  who  serves  a 
factory  district  or  large  business  section 
usually  receives  large  tonnage  contracts 
and  in  order  to  get  the  best  economy  in 


haulage,  his  coal  will  be  hauled  in  trucks 
of  large  capacities  in  order  to  cut  down 
the  number  6f  trips. 

Area  of  Delivery  Territory 

<y  — The  next  thing  to  be  determined  in 
^  the  installation  of  a  fleet  of  coal 
trucks  is  the  area  of  delivery  territory. 
This  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  previ- 
ous principle,  for  it  determines  for  a 
large  part  the  utility  of  the  truck  in 
long  and  short  hauls.  Coal  dealers  who 
have  been  using  horses  entirely  in  a 
large  territory  must  consider  motor 
trucks  from  the  viewpoint  of  quickness 
and  efficiency  of  service.  The  experience 
of  a  number  of  coal  dealers  has  shovim 
that  motor  trucks  have  cut  dovm  ex- 
penses in  the  maintenance  of  branch 
yards,  which  had  to  be  maintained  with 
horse  delivery.  Dealers  serving  a  large 
territory  and  using  horses  only  had  to 
maintain  branch  yards  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
slowness  of  delivery  by  horses.  After 
motor  trucks  were  installed  these  branch 
yards  were  done  away  with,  all  deliveries 
being  made  from  the  main  coal  pockets. 

Tonnage  lo  Be  Delivered 

O  — The  third  principle  that  must  be 
*-*  considered  by  a  coal  dealer  who  con- 
templates the  installation  of  a  fleet  of 
tinieks  is  the  tonnage  to  be  delivered. 
A  dealer  may  do  only  a  retail  business 
on  account  of  the  local  conditions.  His 
delivery  radius  has  been  limited  on  ac- 
count of  the  "use  of  horse  vehicles  or 
on  account  of  the  small  size  of  his  mo- 
tor truck  fleet.  As  a  result  he  has 
passed  up  the  big  contracts  with  con- 
cerns more  distant,  who  could  not  be 
taken  care  of  quickly  and  efficiently  by 
his  trucks.  By  increasing  his  motor 
truck  fleet  he  figures  that  he  can  com- 
pete with  the  rival  concerns.  Coal  con- 
tracts from  factories,  etc.,  usually  mean 
large   deliveries   at  certain   given   times. 
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A  dealer  who  contemplates  taking  care 
of  an  increased  tonnage  of  this  sort 
must  figure  from  two  angles:  1 — The 
determination  of  the  size  of  trucks  to 
meet  these  large  contracts,  and,  2 — The 
determination  of  the  right  number  to 
purchase.  In  large  contract  work  trucks 
of  5-  and  G-ton  capacities  have  proved 
the  most  efficient,  for  they  cut  down  the 
number  of  trips.  The  number  of  trucks 
purchased  must  be  treated  from  another 
angle.  A  dealer  must  figure  on  taking 
care  of  the  large  contract  work  with  a 
minimum  number  of  trucks,  so  that  he 
■will  not  have  too  many  idle  during  the 
slack  periods.  This  point  also  applies 
to  the  purchase  of  trucks  of  smaller  ca- 
pacities. 

Average  Size  oj  Load 

A  — In  order  to  get  the  maximum  re- 
suits  in  coal  delivery  the  average  size 
of  the  loads  must  be  determined.  It 
■would  be  inefficient  to  maintain  a  fleet 
of  5-ton  trucks  when  most  of  the  or- 
ders were  for  1  and  2  tons  at  widely 
separated  points.  These  conditions  must 
be  studied  so  that  the  truck  sizes  will 
be  so  distributed  that  they  will  take  care 
of  the  various  loads.  An  example  of  the 
result  of  a  study  of  this  kind  may  be 
cited  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
compiled  figures  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  truck  capacities  to  install.  Glanc- 
ing over  the  various  capacities  of  his 
trucks,  it  will  be  seen  that  eleven  out 
of  the  twenty-two  trucks  are  of  6-ton 
capacity,  three  of  5-ton  capacity,  four 
4-tonners,  one  3-tonner  and  three  2-ton- 
Tiers.  Most  of  the  business  is  secured 
through  large  contract,  which  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  5-  and  6-ton  trucks.  The 
rest  of  the  business  is  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  truck  capacities  used. 


Layout  of  Yard 


^  — The  layout  of  the  yard  is  an  im- 
portant  factor  in  the  efficient  delivery 
of  coal.  Much  time  can  be  lost  at  the 
yards  by  a  poor  layout.  In  order  to 
save  the  time  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
trucks  the  yards  must  be  so  arranged 
that  there  will  be  no  time  lost  in 
maneuvering  the  trucks  at  the  pockets. 
The  drivers  should  not  be  forced  to  do 
any  backing.  There  should  be  separate 
entrances  and  exits  so  that  the  trucks 
can  run  up  to  the  pockets  one  way  and 
leave  them  reversing  their  direction. 

Changes  in  Pockets 

fi  — In  considering  the  installation  of  a 
^  fleet  of  trucks  a  coal  dealer  must 
take  the  coal  pockets  into  consideration. 
He  must  weigh  the  cost  of  any  needed 
changes  against  the  benefits  of  the  mo- 
tor truck  installation.  A  dealer  whose 
business  dates  back  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  motor  trucks  will  find  that  his 
coal  pockets  are  not  designed  so  as  to 
harm.onize  with  the  efficiency  of  motor 
truck  use.  The  chutes  will  probably  not 
be  high  enough  to  accommodate  the 
higher  bodies  of  the  motor  trucks.  All 
of  these  conditions  should  be  considered 
if  the  minimum  in  loading  time  is  to  be 


Roderick  Stepheiis,  who  gives  on  these 
pages   the   twelve  basic  principles   on 
the  installation  of  trucks  in   the  re- 
tail coal  business 

obtained.  Coal  loading  is  dependent  on 
the  efficient  design  of  the  coal  pockets, 
and  if  efficient  is  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing the  trucks  in  motion  for  the  great- 
est possible  time.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stephens  he  was  confronted  with  a  sit- 
uation peculiar  only  to  a  coal  dealer 
without  railroad  facilities.  He  found  it 
expensive  to  store  coal  in  large  pockets 
because  of  the  cost  of  elevating  it  from 
the  barges.  Whenever  possible  it  was 
stored  on  the  ground,  thus  eliminating 
the  cost  of  pocket  maintenance.  How- 
ever, shoveling  coal  from  the  ground 
into  a  truck  is  very  slow  work  and  Mr. 
Stephens  soon  found  that  he  was  losing 
money  when  it  took  from  20  to  30  min- 
;utes  to  load  6  tons  of  coal  from  the 
gi'ound.  To  eliminate  this  costly  delay 
he  installed  a  Haiss  mechanical  loader 
which  is  capable  of  loading  a  ton  of 
coal  per  minute. 

Unloading  Conditions 

'7  — pjfficient  unloading  is  contingent 
"  upon  the  design  of  the  truck  body 
and  a  study  of  the  local  street  and  traffic 
conditions.      In  order  to  get  the  maxi- 
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mum  efficiency  in  coal  unloading  there 
must  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  hoisting 
the  body  so  as  to  get  the  proper  angle 
for  chuting  the  coal.  The  use  of  a  hoist 
operated  by  the  engine  permits  a  quick 
raising  of  the  body.  Some  coal  bodies 
are  equipped  with  stilt-elevating  devices 
operated  through  a  train  of  gears  by  a 
hand-crank  on  the  side  of  the  truck. 
When  fully  elevated  the  body  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  from  30  to  45  degrees.  It 
takes  about  4  minutes  to  raise  a  body  by 
the  hand-operated  method  and  but  a 
minute  or  so  with  the  use  of  engine 
power.  Lowering  in  both  cases  is  a  mat- 
ter of  from  20  seconds  to  '^  minute. 
Bodies  tilted  this  way  enable  the  coal  to 
bo  discharged  in  practically  every  case 
without  recourse  to  shoveling.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stephens  it  was  found  that 
discharging  the  coal  from  the  rear  end 
of  the  truck  was  faster  than  from  the 
side.  In  his  particular  case  the  local 
street  and  traffic  conditions  were  such 
as  to  enable  his  trucks  to  be  backed  up 
to  the  curb.  In  the  case  of  coal  dealers 
working  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
York  City,  where  traffic  conditions  are 
congested  and  the  streets  narrow,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  back  a  truck  up  to 
the  curb.  As  a  result  trucks  used  in 
such  work  should  discharge  coal  from  the 
side.  A  point  in  favor  of  the  rear  end 
discharge  of  coal  is  that  only  one  mo- 
tion is  needed  in  sliding  out  the  chute 
from  beneath  the  body.  This  method 
permits  the  use  of  a  chute  26  feet  in 
length,  divided  in  two  13-foot  lengths. 
When  pulled  out  one  length  slides  out 
from  under  the  other  to  form  the  2()-foot 
extension  when  needed  for  chuting 
coal  across  the  sidewalk.  In  the  case  of 
discharge  of  coal  from  the  side,  two  mo- 
tions are  needed  to  couple  up  the  chutes, 
as  they  are  carried  lengthwise  under  the 
body  and  must  be  lifted  out  and  carried 
around  to  the  side. 

Type  of  Bodies 

O  — Body  types  have  an  important 
*-*  bearing  in  coal  delivery.  They  must 
be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  wear 
and  tear  in  loading  and  the  design  must 
be  such  as  to  take  care  of  the  unload- 
ing of  hard  and  soft  coal.  Though  all 
coal  bodies  will  carry  soft  and  hard  coal, 
each  grade  cannot  be  discharged  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed.  On  a  dry  day  the 
larger  coal  will  run  from  a  truck  at  a 
lesser  angle  than  .will  soft  or  smaller 
sized  coal,  the  coefficient  friction  being 
less.  On  a  wet  day  the  large  lumps  of 
coal  will  adhere,  thus  impeding  the  dis- 
charge by  clogging  at  the  body  exit. 
Under  the  same  weather  conditions,  soft 
and  small  coal  will  not  run  as  fast. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  overcome  these 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  different 
grades  of  coal,  Mr.  Stephens  has  de- 
signed his  bodies  with  a  combination 
tailgate  and  chute.  The  tailgate  is  used 
for  the  soft  coal  and  smaller  grades  of 
hard  coal.  It  is  hinged  on  a  cross  rod 
at  the  top  of  the  body  and  swings  open 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  coal  may  be 
discharged  speedily  in  bulk  when  wea- 
ther conditions  require  it. 

{Continued  on  page  73) 
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Trailers  Increase  Efficiency  of 
Trucks  in  Brick  Delivery 

Four -Wheeled  Trailers  Help  Cut  Unloading 
Time  to  Lessen  Delivery  Charges 


TRAILERS  have  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  increasing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  trucks  used  to  deliver  bricks 
because  of  the  loading  and  unloading 
conditions  which  require  great  care  and 
almost  individual  handling.  While  some 
one  or  two  special  bodies  have  been  de- 
vised to  unload  brick  in  bulk  without 
breakage,  as  for  instance  the  type  of 
body  owned  by  Greer  &  Fontaine,  Roa- 
noke, Va.,  and  described  on  pages  25  and 
26  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 
Feb.  1,  1918,  these  have  not  come  into 
general  use. 

Even  where  some  special  form  of  body 
is  provided  to  lessen  the  unloading  time 
it  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  rapid 
loading  at  the  brickyard.     Without   the 


addition  of  any  special  body,  trucks  may 
be  used  to  very  good  advantage  in  the 
delivery  of  brick  by  using  trailers  of  the 
four-wheeled  type  or  even  of  the  semi- 
trailer design.  With  the  use  of  the  four- 
wheeled  trailer  the  latter  may  be  loaded 
in  advance  at  the  yard  or  at  the  same 
time  as  the  truck  is  loaded  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  double  crew  of  men.  Then, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  route  or  trip,  the 
trailer  may  be  left  to  be  unloaded  while 
the  truck  runs  to  its  next  stop  for  the 
delivery  of  the  bricks  carried  in  its  own 
body. 

Nest  Body  Coming 

Some  day,  even  the  advantages  which 
trailers    now   offer    may    be    further   im- 


A   Knox    tiactor    i.auling    three    foui-wheeled    trailers    loaded    with    building    brick.      By 

the   use   of  tractors  and   trailers,   the   Salt   Lake   Pressed    Brick   Co.   changed   a   deficit 

of  $1,200  a  year  for  brick  delivery   into  a  profit  of  $1,900   a  year 


Brick    carried    troi 
The   truck   is  a   3' 


i/v.isnir.ijton.  u,  i^.,  yara  i)y  trucK  and  tour-wheelcd  trailer, 
ner  and  the  trailer  of  2' i  tons  capacity.  The  former  carries 
1,600  brick  and  the   latter,   1,000  brick 


proved  upon  by  a  nest  type  of  body 
which  can  be  loaded  in  advance  and  then 
deposited,  bricks  and  all,  upon  truck  or 
trailer.  Where  derricks  or  cranes  are 
available  at  the  job  at  which  the  brick 
is  to  be  unloaded,  the  nest  body  may  be 
lifted  off  the  truck  or  trailer  and  both 
the  loading  and  unloading  time  thereby 
cut  to  a  minimum. 

Clamp    Device    Reduces    Loading    Time 

No  matter  whether  trailers  are  used 
or  not,  the  loading  and  unloading  time 
may  even  now  be  considerably  reduced 
by  a  sort  of  clamp  device  with  a  handle 
by  means  of  which  the  workman  may 
pick  up  seven  or  eight  bricks  at  one  time. 
The  device  is  somewhat  like  an  ice  tong, 
e.xcept  that  it  is  longer  with  plain  flat 
ends  instead  of  the  sharp  prongs  used 
to  grip  the  ice  without  slipping.  When 
the  bricks  are  lifted  the  handles  of  the 
device  tend  to  close  upon  the  end  bricks 
in  the  row.  Reversely,  when  the  bricks 
are  again  set  down  the  handles  open  so 
that  they  may  be  used  immediately  to 
pick  up  another  row  of  bricks. 

Aside  from  the  greater  truck  ef- 
ficiency which  the  use  of  trailers  makes 
possible,  the  need  for  more  rapid 
handling  both  in  loading  and  unloading 
is  important  because  most  bricks  are 
sold  at  the  yard  at  a  fixed  price.  When 
they  are  delivered  by  horse  wagons  or 
trucks  to  the  job  where  they  will  be 
used,  there  is  an  additional  charge  for 
the  delivery,  the  actual  rate  depending 
upon  the  length  of  haul.  The  brick 
maker  is  naturally  anxious  to  reduce 
this  charge  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to 
be  better  able  to  meet  competition  and, 
of  course,  the  purchaser  wants  to  buy 
his  brick  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

As  the  extra  charge  for  delivery  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  haul,  it  is  seen 
that  the  brick  maker  can  compete  out- 
side of  his  own  territory,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  only  when  he  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  delivery  by  speeding  up  the 
loading  and  unloading  operations.  How 
li-ailcrs  have  accomplished  this  end  is 
given  herewith  by  citing  the  cases  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  the  Washington 
Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has 
always  made  a  fixed  charge  for  bricks 
delivered  to  various  points  by  teams  or 
trucks.  Prior  to  the  installation  of  trucks 
and  trailers  this  additional  price  for  de- 
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livery  by  t-eanis  owned  by  the  Salt  Lako 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  lacked  yearly  ap- 
proximately $1,200  of  paying  the  actual 
cost  of  the  delivery  and  this  difference 
had  to  be  charged  against  or  deducted 
from  the  manufacturing  profit. 

As  a  result  of  the  installation  of  three 
Packard  trucks,  one  of  4-ton  capacity 
and  two  (j-tonners,  and  six  5-ton  Troy 
trailers,  that  company  not  only  took  car? 
of  this  deficit  of  $1,200,  but  showed  a 
profit  on  the  hauling  end  of  $1,900  for 
the  year.    This  was  in  1916. 

Not  only  was  there  a  saving  in  trans 
portation  haulage  costs,  but  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  re- 
quired. The  installation  of  motor  equip- 
ment displaced  forty  horses.  That  com- 
pany is  now  using  only  twenty  horses. 
The  use  of  trucks  and  trailers  has  en- 
abled that  company  to  give  better  service 
and  handle  a  greater  volume  of  business 
with  less  men. 

By  reason  of  the  increased  facilities  of 
delivery,  the  business  grew  to  the  point 
where  it  was  found  necessary  to  pur- 
chase more  trucks  and  five  5-ton  Troy 
trailers.  The  latter  are  more  than 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  trucks  with 
only  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation. Very  frequently  two  of  the  trail- 
ers loaded  to  their  capacity  are  hauled 
behind  the  trucks,  also  loaded.  Most  of 
the  deliveries,  however,  are  taken  care 
of  by  one  trailer  and  a  truck. 

Another  instance  of  how  motor-driven 
equipment  cut  delivery  costs  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Washington  Brick  & 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  That 
company  has  cut  its  hauling  cost  in  two 
Its  three  trucks  and  trailers  are  doing 
the  work  of  from  eight  to  twelve  teams 
of  horses  each. 

That  concern  put  one  truck  into  opera- 
tion in  September,  1915,  and  has  since 
added  the  other  two.  The  fleet  now  con- 
sists of  two  5-ton  and  one  SVa-ton  trucks 
and  two  5-ton  and  one  2^2 -ton  trailers. 

The  3% -ton  truck  with  the  smaller 
trailer  has  a  capacit.v  for  common  brick 
of  2G00  bricks,  the  truck  carrying  IGOO 
and  the  trailer  an  even  1000.  The  5-ton 
trucks  and  trailers  have  a  total  carrying 
capacity  of  3400  bricks,  the  truck  hold- 
ing 1800  and  the  trailer  1600. 

Though  the  company  has  three  yards 
operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington 
with    a    total    daily   capacity    of   200,000 
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tipped    over   to    a    vertical    pos 
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,    Va.      The    body    is 
so    that    the    bricks 


bricks,  the  trucks  and  trailers  are  used 
for  the  most  part  in  making  deliveries 
from  the  Potomac  yard  at  Addison,  Va., 
about   4   miles   from    the   capital. 

Each  truck  carries  a  crew  consisting 
of  the  driver  and  four  men  for  unloading 
the  bricks.  There  is  an  ordinance  in 
Washington  against  the  dumping  of 
brick,  so  that  all  of  this  class  of  goods 
has  to  be  piled,  except  in  special  cases. 

The  teams  have  not  been  able  to  make 
more  than  two  trips  a  day  at  any  time. 
In  contrast  to  this  performance,  the 
trucks  make  four  and  five  trips  a  day. 
The  large  trucks  carry  3400  brick,  while 
the  best  a  team  can  do  is  to  carry  a 
little  less  than  1600  brick  each  trip.  The 
teams  each  cost  $4  a  day.  The  trucks 
and  trailers  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$40  a  day,  but  are  an  exceptional  econ- 
omy inasmuch  as  they  do  the  work  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  teams. 


One  ot  the   Salt   Lake   Pressed   Brick   Co.'s  trucks   pulling   two   Troy   trailers  loaded  to 

capacity    with    brick.     The    trailers    are    dropped    off    at   jobs    and    unloaded    while    the 

truck   carries    its    load    to     the     most     distant     job,     picking     up     the     empty     trailers 

on    its    return 


TRANSFER  CO.  TO  SI'ART  BUS  LINE 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Aug.  2— The  Pro- 
gressive Transfer  Co.  of  St.  Louis  ha.s 
secured  a  franchise  for  the  operation  of 
a  fleet  of  motor  buses  between  Belleville 
and  Scott  Field,  111.  A  branch  line  also 
will  be  operated  between  O'Fallen  and 
Shiloh,  III.  The  trucks  will  cover  a  dis- 
tance of  about  16  miles  each  trip,  and  the 
fare  charged  by  the  company  will  be  25 
cents.  Short  rides  between  points  within 
the  city  limits  will  be  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  5  cents. 

The  Progressive  Transfer  Company, 
with  offices  and  freight  depot  at  620 
South  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  operates 
a  fleet  of  motor  trucks  for  overland  serv- 
ice, details  of  which  were  told  in  the 
July  15,  1919,  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle.  The  company  had  project- 
ed the  operation  of  the  motor  bus  line 
some  months  ago,  but  no  plans  have  been 
made  known  before.  It  is  planned  by 
the  company  to  have  two  buses  in  opera- 
tion on  the  line  by  August  10,  one  truck 
to  operate  on  the  main  line  and  the  other 
to  operate  on  the  branch  line. 

When  the  company  organized  the 
transfer  company,  specialization  was 
made  on  the  White  truck.  The  new  buses 
will  be  White  chassis  upon  which  will  be 
mounted  bodies  made  especially  for  the 
company  by  the  American  Car  Co.  of 
St.  Louis.  Thirty-two  additional  White 
trucks  have  been  ordered  by  the  company 
for  the  extension  of  the  bus  service  now 
operating  on  the  Olive  Street  Road,  St. 
Louis  County.  Eighteen  White  trucks 
of  various  capacities  of  from  %  ton  to 
5  tons  are  now  in  operation  on  the  St. 
Louis  County  line. 
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A    close-up    of    Barber's     unique    advertisement    on    the    side    of    each    of    his    5-ton 

Pterce-Aprows.     The   figures    nainted    in    white   refer   to   the   mileage   of   the   tire   on 

that  side  of  the  truck   as   indicated   by  the   arrow 


A  reproduction  of  a  chart  of  a 
Service  Recorder  whch  Barber 
sells  as  a  side  line  to  his  contract- 
ing business.  The  chart  is  changed 
on    each    truck    every    24    hours 


Contractor  Uses  Trucks  to  Help 

Sell  Tires 

Trucks  Are  Advertisements  on    Wheels  — 

Tires  and  Recording  Device  Are  Profitable  Side  Lines 


IF  you  happen  to  be  a  contractor  in 
a  big  way,  that  is  no  valid  reason 
why  you  should  overlook  any  of  the 
lesser  ways  to  make  money.  That 
is  the  business  philosophy  of  Elmer  Bar- 
ber, contractor,  of  1127  Land  Title  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

Primarily,  Barber  is  engaged  in  large 
and  costly  operations  requiring  much 
heavy  equipment.     He  ha.s,  for  instance: 

(1)  A  fleet  of  seven  motor  trucks,  con- 
sisting of  five  5-ton  dump  body  Fierce- 
Arrows  fitted  with  Pierce  hydraulic 
hoists  and  two  5-ton  Saurers  with  Wood 
hydraulic  hoists.  He  also  has  a  long 
list  of  responsible  trucking  concerns 
whose   trucks  he  can   hire. 

(2)  Kopple  steam  and  Plymouth  gas- 
oline locomotives,  many  cars  and  miles 
of  tracking  and  other  essentials  for  a 
narrow  gage  railroad,  which  he  jocosely 
terms  his  scenic  railway. 

(.3)  Steam  shovels,  floating  hoists  and 
other  road  building  machinery. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  op- 
erations entailing  the  use  of  an  outfit 
like  the  foregoing,  Barber,  employing  his 
business  philosophy,  finds  pay  dirt  in 
minor  engagements.  That  is  why  he 
is  a  distributer  in  Philadelphia  for  Good- 
rich De  Luxe  truck  tires,  and  that,  too, 
is  why  he  is  an  agent  for  the  Service 
Recorder,  a  device  that  records  the  travel 
of  a  truck  and  the  actual  time  it  has 
been    working. 


By  K.  H.  Lansing 


''BARBER' -ISMS 

HERE'S  a  Philadelphia 
contractor  tvhose  range  of 
business  extends  from  big  op- 
erations like  helping  to  build 
a  fort,  or  hauling  material  for 
thousands  of  houses,  to  act- 
ing as  a  tire  distributer  and 
agent  for  a  truck  recording 
device.     His  name  is  Barber. 

He  keeps  his  trucks  in  such 
condition,  despite  overload- 
ing, that,  at  the  end  of  a  two- 
year  period  the  truck  manu- 
facturer s  official  inspector 
has  been  aide  to  report  each 
truck  in  first-class  shape. 

He  is  able  to  do  this  by 
having  a  special  service  fore- 
man folloiv  up  each  job  in  a 
service  car,  particularly  tvell 
equipped  to  make  IMME- 
DIATE adjustments. 


Barber  isn't  satisfied  with  just  selling, 
in  the  case  of  his  agencies,  he's  a  nat- 
ural born  demonstrator.  Take  the  case 
of  tires,  on  which  he  admits  he's  some- 
what of  a  bug.  His  trucks  are  a  re- 
markably striking  advertisement  on 
sides  and  rear  for  the  Goodrich  truck 
tires — in  fact,  there's  nothing  else  like 
them  in  Philadelphia  and  wherever  they 
appear,  if  one  watches  carefully,  he  is 
likely  to  see  some  truck  owner  take 
out  a  pencil  and  notebook  and  jot  down 
notes  on  what  Barber  has  so  neatly  done. 

Trucks  Advertise  Tires 

On  the  side  of  each  truck,  over  the 
rear  wheels,  with  an  arrow  pointing  at 
each  tire,  is  a  small  blackboard  on  which 
are  chalked  in  good-sized  white  letter- 
ing, figures  showing  the  number  of  miles 
that  particular  tire  has  traveled  since 
being  put  into  use.  These  figui-es  are 
changed  at  least  once  a  week  by  the 
manager  of  the  trucks  and  oftener  if 
a  remarkably  long  run  has  been  made. 
The  arrows  pointing  to  the  tires  on 
each  side  are  unfailing  indicators  of  the 
tires'  condition,  so  there  can  be  no 
pretense  if  a  tire  isn't  making  good.  As 
sometimes  one  tire  may  be  put  on  later 
on  one  side,  according  to  original  re- 
quirement, or  the  oi'der  of  their  wear- 
ing out,  it  is  not  unusual,  for  instance, 
to  see  the  chalked  figures  on  one  side 
varying  widely  from  those  on  the  other. 
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ileage  blackboard  as  it  actually  appears  on  the  sides  of  each  of  Barber's 
5-ton    Pierce- Arrows 


One  arrow  may  point  to  a  tire  which 
on  the  blackboard  on  that  side  may  reg- 
ister 12,000,  while  that  on  the  other  may 
indicate  the  tire  has  traveled  only  10,- 
500   miles. 

Then,  to  make  the  advertisement  com- 
plete, in  addition  to  Barber's  name  and 
address  on  each  side  is  the  legend  "Good- 
rich Truck  Tires."  with  the  word  "Miles" 
centered  alongside  the  arrow  pointing 
to  the  tire. 

Advertising  That  Pulls 

Across  the  broad  rear  of  each  truck 
is  the  following  wording,  which,  because 
of  its  bold  lettering,  everyone  following 
in  vehicle  or  on  foot  is  compelled  to 
read,  "Elmer  Barber,  Distributor  Good- 
rich Motor  Truck  Tires,  1127  Land  Title 
Building."  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  conspicuous  or  convincing  adver- 
tisement— and  how  that  little  blackboard 
stunt  does  attract  attention!  It's  Bar- 
ber's own  idea.  But  he  has  many,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  motor  truck 
end    of    his    business. 

It  was  in  1908  that  Barber,  who  is 
of    the    jolly,    pink-faced    New    England 


type,  blunt  and  incisive  of  speech  and 
with  a  lurking  sense  of  humor  in  nearly 
everything  he  says,  started  in  the  motor 
transportation  business.  He  had  two 
electric  buses  with  headquarters  in 
Johnstown,  R.  I.,  and  had  a  lively  passen- 
ger trade  across  the  island.  That  gave 
him  a  taste  of  success  with  motor  trucks 
that  he  never  has  lost.  He  has  so  much 
faith  in  his  present  fleet  equipment  that 
he  uses  it,  as  he  says,  with  a  chuckle, 
to  transport  his  railroad.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  7-ton  locomotives  and  other 
construction  mechanisms  are  loaded  on 
his  5-ton  trucks  and  hauled  miles  to  the 
scene  of  a  job.  Notwithstanding  this, 
such  care  does  he  have  taken  of  his 
trucks  that,  although  he  purchased  his 
Pierce-Arrows  in  1916,  the  Foss-Hughes 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  local  distributers, 
in  April  of  the  present  year,  on  official 
inspection  gave  Barber  a  filled-in  form 
blank  showing  the  cars  in  first-class  con- 
dition   in   all   respects. 

Service  Foreman  Big  Asset 

The  secret?     Well,  for  one  thing,  Bar- 
ber insists  on  proper  care  being  taken  of 


his  trucks  from  day  to  day,  as  they  work 
along. 

His  service  foreman,  who  does  nothing 
else,  every  day  follows  up  all  jobs  un- 
dertaken, being  on  the  scene  in  his  serv- 
ice car,  a  converted  Packard  passenger 
machine  equipped  with  capacious  tool 
bo.x  fitting  into  the  body  and  forming  a 
part  of  it.  In  the  car  are  emergency 
articles,  such  as  jacks,  short  crowbars, 
cables,  towing  chains,  small  parts  and 
the  like.  If  more  than  one  job  is  go- 
ing, the  service  car  will  go  from  one 
to  the   other. 

Nothing  that  comes  out  of  whack  on 
a  job  stays  that  way  longer  than  it  takes 
to  fix  it  up.  This,  Barber  says,  greatly 
expedites  getting  contract  work  done  on 
time,  in  addition  to  keeping  the  trucks 
in   condition. 

Proper    Care    Defined 

Thus,  Barber  believes  in  service  for 
himself,  as  well  as  for  the  other  fellow, 
and   profits   by   it. 

Now  by  proper  care  it  is  not  meant 
that  Barber  is  finicky  about  how  hard, 
or  for  what  purposes  his  trucks  are  used; 
quite  the  contrary.  He  does  overload 
his  trucks.  To  haul  for  miles  in  a  5-ton 
truck  a  7-ton  locomotive  and  even,  at 
times,  an  11-ton  hoisting  engine  isn't 
exactly  underloading;  but  the  point  is, 
anything  strained  or  loosened  by  such 
effort  is  corrected  imitiediately.  This 
policy  has  enabled  the  contractor  to  ge4; 
away  with  feats  that  would  decidedly 
slow  up  many  other  men  in  the  hauling 
business  who  did  not  use  the  method  of 
immediate  correction  and  repair. 

Nor  does  proper  care  entail  taking 
superhuman  precautions  against  accident 
in  the  ordinary  procedure  of  work.  Like 
many  another  contractor,  occasionally 
one  of  Barber's  trucks  may  skate  pro- 
vokingly  down  a  trestle  at  an  inoppor- 
tune moment,  and  once,  when  the  tide 
rose  during  a  job  down  in  Delaware,  it 
enveloped  one  of  his  trucks,  which  re- 
mained under  water  for  5  days.  That  is 
the  one  occasion  on  record  that  imme- 
diate fixing  was  impossible.  But  as  soon 
as  was  practicable,  the  engulfed  truck 
{Continued  on   pat/e   7.3) 


Elmer  Barber's  so-called   scenic   railway  which    he   built  during   his    haulage   work    In    connection   with   the   construction    of    Fort 
Saulsbury,    Del.,    so    that    the    materials    carried    in    the    trucks  could    be    dumped    exactly    where    they    were    to    be    used.     The 

trestle   cut  the   time   of   unloading   to   a   minimum 
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Equipment  Required  for  Upkeep 
of  54  Gasoline  Trucks 

A  Good  Department  Store  Maintenance  Story 


HERE  IS  THE  EQUIPMENT 

I — One  20-inch  drill  press. 

2 — One  medium-sized  draw-cut  saw. 

3 — One  emery  wheel. 

4 — Two  lathes — one   14-inch  with  a  6-foot  bed 

and  one  18-inch  with  a  12-foot  bed. 
5 — One  arbor  press. 

6 — Two  home-made  engine  stands,  one  with  a 
means  for  running  engine  while  in  the  stand. 
7 — One    oil-filter   for   reclaiming    crankcase    oil. 
8 — One  battery  of  tanks  for  new  lubricating  oils, 
together  with  a  convenient  means  of  empty- 
ing the  barrels  without  manual  lifting. 
9 — One  workbench  with  vises,  etc.    The  bench 

must  have  good  light. 
10 — One  home-made  stand  for  washing  parts  in 

kerosene. 
II — One  well-arranged  stockroom. 
12 — One    toolboard    for    wrenches,    clamps    and 

special  tools. 
13 — Two  portable  electric  drills. 
14 — One  small  arbor  press  for  pressing  off  small 

parts. 
15 — Good  supply  of  tools,  wrenches,  etc. 


QUITE  often  the  truck  superintendent  must  answer  the 
question  of  just  what  equipment  in  the  way  of  tools  anr! 
tool  machinery  is  required  to  properly  maintain  a  fleet  o' 
from  five  to  fifty  vehicles  of  either  the  gasoline  or  electri  .• 
type. 

This  article  is  intended  to  answer  that  question  by  citing 
a  particular  case  and  telling  the  exact  kind  of  maintenance 
work  done  and  the  name  and  addresses  of  the  makers  of  the 
particular  tools  used  so  that  this  latter  information  may  bo 
of  real  value  to  other  fleet  owners  desiring  to  install  similai- 
equipment. 

The  installation  to  be  discussed  herewith  is  that  of  the 
Boston  Store,  Chicago,  which  operates  a  total  fleet  of  sixty- 
nine  trucks,  of  which  fifteen  are  electrics  and  fifty-four  gaso- 
line vehicles,  in  the  delivery  of  ordinary  department  store 
goods  and  also  food  products.  The  maintenance  and  opeia- 
tion  of  these  trucks  are  divided  with  the  former  work  in  the 
charge  of  George  Heron,  who  has  complete  control  and  is 
held  responsible  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  vehicles. 

Assembled  Trucks  Preferred 

As  a  great  majority  of  the  company's  trucks  are  of  the 
gasoline  type,  this  article  will  deal  particularly  with  the 
gasoline  trucks.  The  make-up  of  the  gasoline  fleet  is  im- 
portant because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  maintenance 
problem.  The  particular  feature  of  the  make-up  which  has 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
trucks  employed  are  more  or  less  what  may  be  considered 
assembled  rather  than  manufactured  vehicles.  This  class 
of  truck  was  purchased  particularly  because  of  the  ease  in 
obtaining  spare  parts  and  repair  parts  from  more  than  one 


George  Heron,  the  Maintenance  Superintendent 

George  Heron,  who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  fifty-four  gasoline  trucks  operated  by  the  Boston 

Store,    Chicago,    one    of    the    large    department    stores 

in  that  city 


source  and  of  getting  these  parts  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
would  be  the  case  if  similar  parts  had  to  be  purchased  for 
a  so-called  manufactured  truck  direct  from  that  maker  at 
his  home  plant. 

The  fleet  is  made  up  of  eleven  Fords,  of  which  three  have 
been  converted  into  1-ton  trucks  by  the  use  of  the  Dearborn 
chain-driven  adapter;  twenty  Diamond-Ts  ranging  in  ca- 
pacity from  % -tenners  to  2-ton  trucks;  ten  Republics  up  to 
2  tons  in  capacity;  eight  new  and  old  style  Macks;  three 
Nashes  and  two  old  Grabowskys.  At  the  present  time  more 
Diamond-T  trucks,  which  are  assembled  in  Chicago,  are  em- 
ployed than  any  other  make  and  it  is  intended  to  install  still 
more  Diamond-Ts  as  the  present  trucks  wear  out  in  order 
that  the  fleet  may  become  more  standardized  and  still  fur- 
ther reduce  the  maintenance  problem  set  up  by  having  to 
carry  a  stock  of  parts  for  no  less  than  six  different  makes  of 
truck,  as  is  at  present  the  case. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  particular  machinery  and 
tools  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  just  described, 
it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  discuss  briefly  the  general  funda- 
mentals lipon  which  the  repair  work  is  done  so  that  the  reason 
for  the  application  of  the  tool  machines  and  equipment  ma\ 
be  more  readily  understood.  In  this  respect,  the  department 
store  industry  is  peculiar  insofar  as  truck  maintenance  is 
concerned,  in  that  it  is  a  seasonal  business  and  all  of  the 
trucks  must  be  in  such  shape  as  to  pass  through  the  peak 
load  work  during  the  Christmas  holidays  without  giving  any 
mechanical  trouble  which  might  otherwise  disarrange  tho 
entire  delivery  schedule  just  at  a  time  when  such  disarrange- 
ment would  seriously  affect  the  store's  business. 

Mr.  Heron  has  found  that  he  must  give  more  attention  to 
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the  engines  of  the  trucks  than  to  any  other  part.  The  engine 
of  the  truck  is  really  its  heart  as  compared  with  the  human 
body.  Everyone  knows  that  as  soon  as  a  person's  heart  be- 
gins to  give  trouble  the  remainder  of  the  human  body  is 
more  or  less  crippled  even  though  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  function  properly.  It  is  the  same  with  the  motor  truck, 
for  once  the  engine  begins  to  give  trouble  delays  and  disrup- 
tion of  delivery  schedules  occur  no  matter  in  what  good  shape 
may  be  the  propel'er  shaft,  the  gearset,  rear  axle,  brakes  or 
wheels  and  so  forth. 

Engines  Tuned  Up  Every  6  Months 

.\s  a  result,  the  engines  of  all  of  the  Boston  Store  trucks 
are  generally  gone  over  once  every  6  months.  The  trucks 
are  brought  in  in  rotation  so  that  there  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  trucks  in  the  shop  at  any  one  time.  Most  of 
this  work  is  done  during  the  summer  months  when  business 
is  slack  as  compared  to  the  winter  months  of  October, 
November,  December  and  January.  During  the  latter  months 
as  few  of  the  vehicles  are  brought  in  as  possible  beeaus"? 
all  of  them  are  required  to  handle   the  peak  load  work. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  work  is  divided 
up  as  evenly  as  possible  between  the  months  so  as  to  keep 
the  working  force  of  six  mechanics  who  work  under  Mr. 
Heron's  supervision  as  busy  as  possible.  In  addition  to 
the  six  mechanics  who  work  at  the  Boston  Store  garage, 
one  mechanic  is  also  stationed  at  the  store  to  take  care  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  electrics  which  are  charged  in  the 
basement  instead  of  at  the  garage.  The  six  gasoline  truck 
mechanics  take  care  of  the  entire  fleet  of  fifty-four  gasoline 
trucks.  They  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  GO  cents  for  an  8-hour 
day,  although  Mr.  Heron's  assistant  is  paid  75  cents  an 
hour. 

Getting  back  to  the  details  of  the  attention  paid  to  the 
engines  of  the  trucks,  it  is  a  practice  to  thoroughly  inspect 
each  engine  at  least  once  every  6  months  even  though  the 


Filler  for  Oil  TakcMi  From  Fngiiic 

This  Bowser  filter  is  used  to  reclaim  the  oil  taken  from 
the  engine  crankcases  when  the  engines  are  torn  doivn 
for  general  overharil  Note  the  drip  pan  on  which  the 
oil  measures  are  placed  to  prevent  oil  dripping  to  floor 


The  Machine  Shop  Is  Well  Arranged  and  Kxcf]>lionally  Well  Liglileil 

This  view  shows  the  general  layout  of  the  Boston  Store's  garage  repair  shop.     Two  of  the  engine  stands  are  slwwn 
in  the  foreground,  with  two  lathes  in  the  background  and  a  workbench  along  the  front  wall  at  the  right.    The  tvork- 
bench  is  lighted  by  several  windows  in  the  front  wall 
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P'njJ-ine  Worked-In  on  Home-made  Engine  Stand 

The  home-made  engine  stand  shoum  above  has  a  top  frame  member  supporting  the  engine  which  mmj  be  held  rigidly 
in  place  or  moved  about  its  axis.  The  view  at  the  left  shows  the  stayid  pivoted  at  both  ends.  At  the  right,  the 
upper  end  piece  of  the  stand  proper  and  the  end  piece  of  the  swinging  framework  are  removed  so  that  a  larger 
engine  may  be  supported  than  the  one  shown.  Note  also  hoiv  the  engine  is  supported  on  two  side  arm  brackets 
and  how  the  stand  is  mounted  on  four  casters.  The  stand  is  held  rigid  while  the  engine  is  being  run  in  by  means 
of  the  pointed  bars  screwed  down  into  the  floor.    A  drip  pan  is  used  to  catch  the  lubricating  oil 

engine  may  not  be  torn  down.  For  instance,  the  engine  in 
one  of  the  %-ton  Diamond-Ts  has  been  in  service  for  over 
5  years  without  the  necessity  of  being  torn  down.  The 
method  of  procedure  in  overhauling  the  engines  is  to  first 
of  all  take  it  out  of  the  truck  chassis.  Then  it  is  placed  in 
a  special  engine  stand  which  is  so  designed  that  it  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  engines  on  the  six  types  of  trucks 
employed.  The  stand  was  devised  by  Mr.  Heron  and  is 
shown  in  detail  in  the  two  illustrations  at  the  top  of  this  page. 

The  next  step  in  the  engine  overhaul  is  to  grind  in  the 
valves,  examine  the  pistons  and  piston  rings,  and  refit  new- 
rings  if  necessary.  Then  the  main  bearings  are  inspected, 
followed  by  the  connecting  rod  bearings  and  finally  the  oil 
system  is  gone  over.  After  this  work  is  done,  the  engine 
is  then  worked  in  by  a  belt  and  pulley  receiving  its  power 
from  overhead  shafting  as  shown  in  the  large  illustration 
at  the  bottom  of  page  53.  This  running-in  process  is  carried 
out  while  the  engine  still  remains  in  its  stand,  as  best  shown 
in  the  two  illustrations  at  the  top  of  this  page.  The  engine 
work  is  done  on  the  second  floor  of  the  garage  and  is  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  the  overhaul  work  on  the  other  parts 
of  the  chassis,  which  is  done  on  the  first  floor. 

One  extra  Ford  engine,  or  in  reality  a  complete  power 
plant,   including   clutch   and    gearset,   is   kept   on   hand   as   a 


1^0O  • 


Toolboard  Saves  Mechanic's  Time 

On  this  special   toolboard  every  tool  has  its  place  so 

that   the   mechanic   saves   the   time   otherwise   used  in 

hunting  for  tools  to  begin  a  job 


Arbor  Press  Comes  In  Handy 

r/iis  arbor  press  comes  in  very  handy  for  pressing  off 

small  gears  as  shown  above,  or  of  pressing  out  various 

kinds  of  bushings 
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spare  part  for  the  eleven  regular  and  converted  Fords  in  use. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  fleet  of  assembled  rather  than 
manufactured  trucks  is  readily  understood  as  regards  en- 
gines because  the  two  complete  Continental  engines,  one 
large  and  one  small,  which  are  carried  in  stock,  may  be 
used  for  replacement  in  either  the  large  or  small  Republic 
trucks  or  Diamond-T  trucks.  Thus  one  make  of  engine 
in  two  sizes  serves  to  keep  the  engine  in  two  makes  of 
trucks  in  good  shape.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  six  places 
in  Chicago  where  parts  can 
be  obtained  for  the  two  sizes 
of  Continental  engines,  and 
these  parts  can  be  had  much 
cheaper  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  necessary  to 
send  direct  to  the  factory  for 
an  engine  part  used  in  a  so- 
called  manufactured  truck. 

While  discussing  the  Ford 
engine  repair  method  and  the 
complete  power  plant  carried 
on  hand,  it  may  also  be  of 
interest  to  other  operators  of 
Ford  trucks  to  know  that  be- 
sides the  motor,  a  complete 
Ford  front  and  rear  axle  arc 
carried  in  stock,  together 
with  other  parts  to  the  value 
of  $500.  The  only  parts  not 
carried  in  stock  are  the 
frame  and  the  steering  gear, 
and  with  the  exception  of 
these,  a  complete  Ford  could 
be  assembled  from  the  parts 
carried  on  hand. 

Mr.  Heron  found  that  his 
greatest  trouble  with  a  Ford 
was  with  the  ignition  system. 
As  a  result,  all  of  the  FoVd 
engines  are  now  fitted  with 
a  special  Bosch  magneto. 
The  regular  flywheel  mag- 
neto is  used  only  for  the 
lights  and  the  horn.  The  use 
of  the  Bosch  magneto  on  the 
eleven  Fords  has  resulted  in 
a  saving  in  gasoline  of  ap- 
proximately $600  a  year  as 
will  be  told  in  greater  detail 
in  a  subsequent  article  in 
The    Commercial    Vehicle 

The  same  reduction  in  the 
number  of  spare  parts  car- 
ried for  the  truck  engines  by 
reason  of  using  trucks  with 
a  standard  engine  is  carried 
out  in  other  parts  of  the 
chassis.  For  instance,  two 
complete  Timken  worm-driv- 
en axles  may  be  used  on 
either  the  Diamond-T  trucks 
or  the  Macks.  Other  spare 
parts  carried  in  stock  include 
a  front  and  rear  spring  for 
each  model  of  trucks  in  use. 
Similarly,  a  complete  radi- 
ator for  each  model  of  trucks 
is  kept  on  hand  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  on  the  Macks. 
Miscellaneous  axle   parts  in- 


Easily-Filled  Oil  Tank 

By  means  of  the  overhead  track  owrf  differential  block 
shoivn,  it  is  an  easy  one-man  job  to  fill  the  battery  of 
Bowser  tanks  ivith  bibricating  oil.  The  two  tanks  in 
the  foreground  each  hold  180  gallons  and  are  used  for 
light  attd  medium  oil.  The  tajik  at  the  rear  is  used 
for  qearset  oil  and  is  provided  underneath  with  a 
lieater  to  make  the  oil  run  readily.  The  stand  in 
front  of  the  tank  saves  oil  otherwise  wasted  through 
dripping.  All  of  the  walls  of  the  room  are  white- 
washed for  cleanliness 


eluding  a  cuniplete  Torbenson  axle  with  a  complete  differ- 
ential, and  a  complete  housing  for  the  1-  and  2-ton  Torben- 
son axles  used  on  the  Republic  trucks  are  carried  in  stock, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  repair  parts,  exclusive  of  those 
for  the  Fonis,  is  valued  at  between  $8,000  and  $10,000.  At 
the  $10,000  figure,  the  value  of  the  spare  parts  is  roughly 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  truck  investment  when  new,  figuring 
each  of  the  fifty  trucks  as  worth  $2,000. 

While  the  detailed  method 
of  maintaining  the  fleet  of 
fifty-four  gasoline  trucks  are 
of  great  interest  to  all  fleet 
owners  as  will  be  discussed 
ill  a  subsequent  issue  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  equip- 
ment found  necessary  for 
tlie  work.  This  equipment  is 
listed  under  fifteen  heads  for 
ready  reference  on  page  52. 
In  brief,  it  consists  of  a 
20-inch  drill  press  made  by 
the  Canedy-Otto  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago  Heights,  111.  This  is 
used  for  all  sorts  of  drilling 
work.  Then  there  is  a  Mar- 
vel draw  cut  saw  made  by 
the  Marvel  Machinery  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  An  or- 
dinary emery  wheel  is  also 
included  in  the  equipment  for 
grinding  operations. 

Two  lathes  have  been 
found  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  miscellaneous  machine 
work.  Both  are  made  by  the 
South  Bend  Lathe  Works, 
South  Bend,  Ind.  One  is  for 
work  on  large  parts  and  has 
a  12-foot  bed  with  an  18-inch 
width.  The  smaller  lathe  is 
of  the  14-inch  size  with  a 
C-foot  bed.  An  Atlas  No.  202 
arbor  press  for  pressing  off 
small  gears,  bushings  and  so 
forth,  has  been  found  very 
convenient.  The  Atlas  press 
is  made  by  the  Atlas  Press 
Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

In  addition  to  the  above 
equipment,  Mr.  Heron  has 
found  it  necessary  to  provide 
two  homemade  engine  stands. 
As  shown  in  the  illustrations 
at  the  top  of  page  54,  these 
stands  are  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  the  engine  may 
be  operated  while  placed  in 
them.  To  keep  the  stands 
rigid  during  this  work,  sharp 
pointed  screw-down  rods 
turned  into  the  floor  are  pro- 
vided. Each  of  these  rods 
has  a  handle  at  the  top  so 
that  it  may  be  screwed  out 
of  the  floor  should  the  stand 
have  to  be  moved  to  another' 
location.  Another  particular 
feature  of  the  engine  stand 
is  the  fact  that  it  may  be  used 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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OVERLAND    HAULAGE 

How    One    Company   Is   Making   It 
Pay  Between  Cincinnati  and  Dayton 

MINIMUM  RATES  AVERAGE   1  CENT  PER  MILE  PER   100  POUNDS 


THAT  overland  haulage  can  be  made  a 
paying  business  if  conducted  along 
modern  business  lines  is  proven  by  the 
case  of  the  C.  &  T).  Motor  Delivery  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  started  in  busi- 
ness on  June  1,  1918,  with  two  trucks 
and  now  operates  six  trucks,  in  addi- 
tion to  twenty-five  horse  wagons  previ- 
ously employed.  The  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the'  C.  &  D.  company  has  been  due 
to  three  fundamentals,  as  follows: 

1 — Previous  knowledge  of  the  business 
as  gained  through  experience  in  transfer 
work  with  horse  wagons. 


2 — The  determination  of  equitable 
rates  with  a  minimum  charge  of  1  cent 
per  100  pounds  per  mile  for  shipments 
of  1000  pounds  and  over  and  higher  rate.i 
for  smaller  shipments. 

3 — The  conduct  of  the  business  on 
a  thorough  business-like  basis. 

The  Route  Covered 

The  route  covered  by  the  C.  &  D. 
trucks  is  between  Cincinnati  and  Dayton 
and  touches  at  the  intermediate  towns 
beginning  at  the  Cincinnati  end,  of  Ham- 
ilton, Middletown,  Franklin,  Miamisburg 


TRUCKS    LEAVING 

Cincinnati 4:30  a.  ni..  . 

ARRIVE   AT 

....Hamilton      

7:00  a. 

8:30 

9:30 
10:00 
10:30 
11:30 
11:30  a. 
■S:30 

6:30  p. 
11:30  a. 

4:00  p 

6:30 

1:00  p. 

1:30 

2:00 

3:00 

4:00 
■    6:30 

fraction 

Per  Cwt. 

m.          Sllc 

60c 

60c 

65c 

65c 

75c 

m.         60c 

40c 

m.         50c 

m.        50c 

m.         40c 

60c 

m.         35c 

35c 

40c 

50c 

60c 

75c 

thereof 

Miamisburg     . . . 

West    Carrollton 

Dayton     

4-30  p.  m 

300 

Dayton 12:00  a.  m. . . 

West    Carrollton 

. . .  Miamisburg    

SPECIAL    PRICES 
Rates   based   on    100   lb.    mn.   weight, 

ON     LOAD     SHIPMENTS 
war  tax    1c    for  each   20c   or 

The  schedule  of  the  trucks  running   between   Cincinnati   and    Dayton,  55  miles  apart, 
and    showing   the   times   of   arrival    and    departure    at   the    intermediate    points 


One  of  the  C.  &   D.  trucks  with  a  miscellaneous  load   pickerl   up   in   Cincinnati   and   to 

be  delivered   in   Dayton,  55  miles   away,  or   dropped   off  at   the   Intermediate   towns   of 

Hamilton,    Middletown,    Franklin.    Miamisburg   or    West    Carrollton 


and  West  Carrollton.  When  the  line  waa 
first  started  in  June,  li)18,  a  three-times- 
a-week  service  was  offered,  two  trucks 
being  employed,  one  leaving  from  each 
end  of  the  line  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays.  At  the  present  time  th'j 
service  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
two  additional  trucks  have  been  installed 
to  permit  of  a  daily  service  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Dayton. 

At  the  beginning,  two  3y2-ton  Schachts 
fitted  with  stake  bodies  were  used.  Now 
four  Schachts  are  employed  and  a  Reo 
%-tonner  and  a  Ford  have  been  pur- 
chased to  handle  the  pick-up  work  at 
the  Cincinnati  end. 

It  is  55  miles  by  road  from  Cincinnati 
to  Dayton.  The  rate  for  shipments  of 
1000  pounds  or  over  is  55  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  mili 
per  100  pounds.  For  shipments  from 
500  pounds  to  1000  pounds, the  rate  is  65 
cents  and  for  shipments  less  than  500 
pounds,  75  cents.  The  latter  rate  is  thus 
approximately  equivalent  to  1%  cents 
per  100  pounds  per  mile.  These  rates 
apply  only. on  heavy  merchandise.  Light 
or  bulky  goods  are  carried  at  a  cubic 
foot  rate  varying  from  3  cents  to  8  cents, 
according  to  the  comparative  bulkiness 
and  the  distance  moved.  These  bulk 
rates  vary  from  8  cents  between  Cincin- 
nati and  Dayton  to  7  cents  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  West  Carrollton  and  Miamis- 
burg. Between  Dayton  and  Hamilton 
the  rate  is  6  cents  and  between  Dayton 
and  Middletown  5  cents.  Between  Mid- 
dletown and  Hamilton  the  rate  is  3  cents. 
The  minimum  shipment  is  .$1  plus  the 
war  tax,  which  also  applies  to  the  heavy 
merchandise  shipments  as  well. 

Rates  to  Intermediate  Points 

The  rates  to  intermediate  points  are 
as  follows: 

Miamisburg 
Middletown    V^^est 
Weight  Hamilton   Franklin  Carrollton 

L.'ss  than  500   lbs. $0. .10  $0.60  JO. 65 

.-,nn    to    1.000   libs..     .40  .50  ..55 

OviM-    l.pOO    lbs 30  .40  .45 

Another  underlying  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  C.  &  D.  company  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  reliable  agents 
have  been  secured  in  Dayton,  Middletown 
and  Hamilton  to  handle  the  business  of 
the  company  in  those  cities  and  to  get 
new  business.  This  work  has  been  in- 
trusted to  transfermen  already  estab- 
lished in  business  in  the  cities  named  so 
th:it   what  business   they   secure   for  the 
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C.   &   D.  company   simply   adds   to   thoii- 
income. 

The  C.  &  D.  company  pays  these  agents 
for  the  delivery  of  goods  handled  over 
the  C.  &  D.  line  at  the  rate  of  35  cents 
a  delivery  on  small  weights  of  goods 
varying  from  100  to  300  pounds.  From 
300  to  800  pounds  the  rate  is  50  cents, 
and  from  800  pounds  to  1200  pounds,  75 
cents.  From  1200  pounds  to  IGOO  pounds, 
the  payment  is  $1.  These  rates  apply 
equally  as  well  for  the  pick-up  of  goods 
to  be  shipped  over  the  C.  &  D.  line. 

When  the  line  was  first  started  in  1918, 
practically  all  of  the  goods  were  handled 
out  of  Cincinnati  with  very  little  ma- 
terial moving  from  Dayton  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  bulk  of  the  loads  from  Cincin- 
nati at  that  time  were  made  up  of  ma- 
chinery; ink;  steel  parts  and  materials 
for  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  in 
Dayton;  fresh  strawberries  in  season; 
shoes  and  leather  findings.  From  Cin- 
cinnati the  main  goods  handled  included 
washing  machines  and  malt  converted 
into  medicinal  products  and  l)e\erages  in 
Cincinnati.  At  that  time  the  trucks  were 
operated  at  little  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  their  maximum  load-carrying  ca- 
pacity. 

Trucks    75    Per   Cent    Loaded 

However,  with  the  addition  of  more 
trucks  and  the  establishment  of  a  daily 
service,  together  with  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  C.  &  D.  officials  to  increase 
the  business,  have  resulted  in  a  more 
nearly  uniform  distribution  of  the  goods 
traveling  in  both  directions.  At  the 
present  time  the  trucks  average  between 
75  and  80  per  cent  of  their  full-load  ca- 
pacity. 

The  war  tax  on  every  shipment  is 
figured  at  3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation when  the  shipment  is  over 
1000  pounds  total  weight  and  carried  as 
freight.  When  under  1000  pounds  and 
carried  as  express  the  tax  is  5  per  cent. 

The  schedule  of  the  trucks  running  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Dayton  and  the 
times  of  arrival  and  departure  at  the  in- 
termediate cities  are  shown  in  the  table 
on  the  opposite  page.  One  of  the  trucks 
leaves  Cincinnati  at  4.30  in  the  morn- 
ing, having  been  loaded  during  the  night 
with  goods  picked  up  during  the  day 
previous.  The  truck  arrives  at  Dayton 
at  11.30  a.  m.,  making  the  55-mile  run 
in  7  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  under 
8  miles  an  hour.  The  actual  running 
time  with  a  full  load  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  10  miles  an  hour,  the  difference 
in  the  average  speed  during  the  trip  be- 
ing due  to  the  stops  made  at  Middletown, 
Franklin,  Miamisburg  and  West  Car- 
rollton.  When  the  truck  arrives  at  Day- 
ton its  load  has  been  already  assembled 
so  that  it  stays  over  in  Dayton  for  one- 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
driver  and  his  helper  get  their  meals 
It  leaves  Dayton  at  noon  and  gets  back 
to  Cincinnati  at  6.30  the  same  day,  thus 
completing  a  110-mile  trip. 

Old  Transfer  Men  at  Work 

Much  of  the  company's  success  in  ob- 
taining business  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  C.  &  D. 
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One   of   the    C.    &    D.   3|/2-ton    Schacht   trucks    used    for    inter-clty    deliveries    between 

Cincinnati   aid   Dayton,  55   miles  apart.     Note  the  type  of  body  fitted — canvas  covers 

are   used   to   protect   the   goods    in   stormy   weather 


company  are  old  transfer  men  engaged 
in  business  in  Cincinnati  with  horse  vehi- 
cles for  many  years.  Louis  J.  Hughes, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  C.  &  D.  com- 
pany, is  also  interested  in  the  Peter 
Hughes  Drayage  Co.,  which  specializes 
on  transfers  within  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
proper.  It  naturally  diverts  to  the  C. 
&  D.  company  all  of  the  shipments  orig- 
inating in  Cincinnati  which  must  be 
moved  to  any  point  along  the  route  to 
Dayton.  The  horse  wagons  maintained 
by  the  C.  &  D.  company  for  pick-up 
work  in  Cincinnati  are  also  kept  at  the 
stable  of  the  Peter  Hughes  Drayage  Co. 

Trucks  Used  for  Pick-Ups 

Until  last  year  these  horse  wagons 
were  used  for  all  of  the  pick-up  work, 
but  the  C.  &  D.  company  has  since  pur- 
chased a  %-ton  Reo  truck  mounted  on 
pneumatic  tires  and  a  Ford  l-tonner  to 
assist  in  the  work.  Their  main  advan- 
tage, of  course,  is  in  their  greater  speed 
as  compared  with  the  horse  wagons  and 


their  ability  to  make  quicker  deliveries 
and  pick-ups  and  cover  a  much  wider 
territory  to  the  end  that  the  area  from 
which  business  may  be  procured  can  be 
increased  three  or  four  times. 

The  roads  along  the  route  are  good 
in  some  places  and  bad  in  others.  The 
worst  stretch  was  between  Carthage  and 
Glendale,  although  this  road  is  rapidly 
being  put  into  .shape.  Excellent  roads 
exist  between  Hamilton  and  Middletown. 
Of  the  14-mile  stretch  between  these  two 
cities,  6  miles  is  of  macadam  and  8  miles 
paved  with  either  brick  or  bitulithic  ma- 
cadam. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  truck  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Dayton  is  figured 
at  $40.45  one  way,  including  an  overhead 
charge  of  $5.  It  further  includes  $6.75 
for  gasoline  and  oil;  $11.60  for  the  driver 
and  helper;  $4.40  for  tires  at  4  cents  per 
mile;  $3.30  for  repairs  at  3  cents  per 
mile;  $1  for  insurance;  $1  for  garage; 
$6.60  for  depreciation  at  a  truck  life  of 
150,000  miles,  and  80  cents  for  interest. 


More   About   the   Ton -Mile 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


for  the  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commis- 
sion has  already  put  into  effect  as  of  July 
1,  1919,  a  full  schedule  of  truck  rates  for 
the  haulage  of  goods  between  points  not 
within  the  same  city  or  village  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Nebraska. 

While  the  rates  determined  upon  by 
the  Nebraska  commission  seem  to  be 
fair  as  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe,  yet  is 
actually  the  case,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined upon  the  cost  per  ton-mile  with 
the  ton-mileage  of  any  trip  determined 
by  multiplying  the  mileage  of  the  trip 
by   tonnage  carried   on  the  trip! 

If  the  Nebraska  authorities  lay  them- 
selves open  to  such  criticism  because  of 
an  improper  definition  and  use  of  the 
ton-mile,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
other  states  will  not  make  the  same  mis- 
take  unless    the   definition    of   the   com- 


mercial ton-mile  as  given  in  this  article 
is  thoroughly  understood  and  widely  ap- 
plied. 

Commercial  Ton-Mile   Best 

When  calculating  costs,  every  truck 
owner  should  use  the  commercial  ton- 
mile  and  obtain  the  commercial  ton-mile- 
age of  any  trip  by  multiplying  the  total 
tonnage  carried  on  that  trip  by  one-half 
the  trip  distance.  When  this  is  done  all 
ton-mileage  figures  will  be  determined 
upon  the  same  basis  and  will  therefore 
be  comparable.  The  commercial  ton- 
mile  is  the  best  unit  which  can  be  em- 
ployed and  besides  being  used  in  all 
calculations  published  in  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle,  it  is  also  employed  to 
determine  ton-mile  costs  in  the  nation- 
wide efficiency  contest  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Packard  company. 
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FAIR  TRUCK  RATES 

Established  by  Nebraska 

Wrong  Definition  of  Ton-Mile  Assumed 


EXCELLENT  DATA  FOR  EVERY  TRUCK  TRANSFER  COMPANY 


THE  Nebraska  Street  Railway  Com- 
mission has  established  motor  truck- 
ing rates  per  100  pounds  of  goods  be- 
tween points  not  within  the  same  city 
or  village.  The  rates  seem  fair  and 
are  based  upon  a  charge  of  1%  cents 
per  mile  for  100  pounds,  plus  a  fixed 
charge  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
include  both  the  handling  at  the  pomt  of 
receipt  and  for  distribution  at  destina- 
tion. Thus  the  rate  for  first  class  goods 
per  100  pounds  moved  a  distance  of  1 
mile  is  16%  cents,  and  for  100  miles 
$1.65. 

The  rates  apply  only  to  truck  owners 
who  transport  freight  for  hire  upon  the 
public  highway  between  points  located 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  as  exactly  outlined  later  m 
in  this  article.  Following  the  method  ot 
railroad  classification,  goods  which  might 
be  hauled  by  trucks  are  classified  under 
four  different  heads  and  designated  as 
first-,  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
The  second-class  matter  is  to  be  carried 
at  85  per  cent  of  the  first-class  rate; 
third-class  goods  at  70  per  cent  of  the 
first-class  rate,  and  fourth-class  goods 
at  60  per  cent  of  the  first-class  rate. 

The  rates  per  100  pounds  were  de- 
termined upon  the  basis  of  using  a  2-ton 
truck,  which  is  the  size  most  generally 
used  in  the  SUte  of  Nebraska  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  present  roads  and  their 
condition  during  certain  portions  of  the 
year  will  not  permit  of  the  uninterrupted 
use  of  5-ton  trucks  such  as  are  most 
usually  employed  for  intercity  traffic 
over  the  more  improved  highways  in  the 
East.  .^^      ^, 

In  comparing  the  rates  with  others 
in  force  with  3%-  to  5-ton  trucks  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  the  basic 
rate  of  1%  cents  per  100  pounds  per 
mile  seems  fair  and  should  enable  motor 
truck  companies  engaged  in  overland 
haulage  work  to  earn  a  fair  profit  on 
their  investment  provided  their  work  is 
carried  out  along  approved  business 
methods.  For  example,  the  rate  per  100 
pounds  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, a  distance  of  104  miles,  varies 
between  90  cents  and  $1,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  about   1   cent   a   mile   per   100 


pounds,  as  compared  with  the  1%  cent 
basic  charge  as  determined  by  the  Ne- 
braska   commission. 

Before  assuming  that  the  Nebraska 
rate  is  much  higher  than  that  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  is  more  economical  to  haul  on 
a  5-ton  truck  than  on  a  2-ton  truck, 
since  the  operating  and  fixed  charges  of 
a  5-tonner  are  not  two  and  one-half 
times  that  of  a  2-ton  truck.  Again,  it 
costs  more  to  haul  goods  in  Nebraska 
than  it  does  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, because  as  a  general  rule,  the 
roads  are  much  more  highly  developed  in 
the  eastern  territory  than  they  are  in 
Nebraska. 

At  the  Nebraska  rate  the  total  amount 
which  could  be  collected  for  a  full  5-ton 
load  would  be  $165,  as  compared  with 
the  $90  or  $100  which  is  collected  at 
the   existing   rate. 

The  rates  in  Nebraska  went  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1919. 


Other  States  May  Follow 

The  fact  that  Nebraska  has  determined 
and  established  fixed  rates  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  truck  owners  the 
country  over,  for  it  is  entirely  likely  that 
if  the  Nebraska  rates  stabilize  the  in- 
dustry of  hauling  goods  overland  by 
motor  truck  and  prevent  exorbitant 
charges  as  well  as  price  cutting,  other 
states  will  follow  suit. 

Further  than  this,  the  Nebraska  State 
Railway  Commission  is  also  empowered 
to  regulate  all  concerns  or  individuals 
who  engage  in  handling  goods  for 
hire  in  certain  parts  of  the  state.  Each 
truck  carrier  who  handles  goods  for  hire 
must  report  annually  to  the  Commission 
during  January  of  each  year  the  busi- 
ness done  by  it  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  first  report  must  cover  the 
period  during  the  last  6  months  of  the 
year  1919  during  which  the  carrier  was 
in  business. 

This  regulation  is  really  more  im- 
porUnt  than  appears  on  the  surface,  for 
it  is  required  that  every  truck  owner 
carrying    goods    for    hire    shall    keep    a 


record  of  his  business  to  show  the  follow- 
ing  items: 
1 — Dates    of   all    truck    movements,    and 

capacity   of  truck   used. 
2 — ^Distances    traversed    by    each    truck 

daily,  a — Under  load;  b — Empty. 
3 — Condition    of    roads    traversed    daily 
as     to    passability,    whether    good, 
medium  or  bad. 
4 — Miles    of,    a — Paved    roads;    b — Un- 
paved  roads,  traversed  by  each  truck 
daily. 
5 — Description,    weight,   length    of   haul, 

and  charge   of  each  shipment. 
6 — Names    and    addresses    of    consignor 

and  consignee  of  each  shipment. 
7 — Condition    of    each    shipment    on    de- 
livery, if  in  bad  order. 
Every  such   truck  operated  must  also 
keep   books   of   account  of  the    business 
according  to  double  entry  system  in  such 
manner  as  to  show  separately  the  follow- 
ing  items: 
1 — Cost  of  property: 
a — Trucks. 

b — Real  estate  and  buildings, 
c — Shop   equipment, 
d — Office  furniture  and  fixtures, 
e — Stationery  and  supplies, 
f — All  other  property. 
2 — Cost  of  Operation: 
a — Gasoline  and  oil. 
b — Drivers'  wages, 
c — Drivers'   traveling   expenses. 
^ — Freight   house    men's    wages, 
e — Other  operating  expenses. 
3 — Cost  of  Maintenance: 

a — Tire  repairs   and  renewals, 
b — Repair  to  trucks. 

1.  Labor. 

2.  Material, 
c — Truck    renewals. 
d — Repair  and  renewals  to  buildings, 
e — Repairs     and     renewals     to     shop 

equipments. 
4 — General  Costs: 

a — Salaries    of    manager    and    offic? 

force, 
b— Rent,  heat,  light,  water,  telephone 

and  telegraph. 
c_Replenishing    stationery    supplies, 
d — Insurance. 

e — Loss  and  damage  to  freight, 
f— Taxes. 
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g — Incidentals. 
5 — Cash  on  hand. 
6 — Capital  invested. 
7- — Operating  revenues. 
8 — All   other  revenues. 
9 — Revenues    set    aside    to    reserve    for 
truck  depreciation  on  basis  of  4  cents 
per  capacity  ton  mile. 
10 — Dividends   declared  and  paid. 
11 — Surplus  revenues. 

All  accounts  must  be  balanced  monthly 
and  a  trial  balance  entered  of  record. 
There  is  one  good  feature  of  the  com- 
mission's ruling  in  that  the  rates  as 
established  by  it  are  subject  to  review 
and  change  at  any  time  upon  complaint 
of  any  truck  owner  or  other  organiza- 
tions   deeming    themselves    aggrieved. 

Wrong  Ton-Mile 

While  the  determination  of  the  costs 
upon  which  the  rates  were  based  as 
shown  in  General  Order  No.  46  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission  on 
Highways  Trucking  Rates  were  not  con- 
clusive and  were  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  ton-mileage  of 
truck  work  is  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  mileage  covered  during  any 
period  by  the  tonnage  covered  during 
that  same  period,  the  resultant  rates  as 
^hown  on  this  page   seemed  fair. 

The  rates  apply  to  the  use  of  trucks 
transporting  freight  for  hire  upon  the 
public  highway  between  points  located 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  easterly  of  a 
line  beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
the  westerly  line  of  Webster  County 
with  the  Nebraska-Kansas  boundary; 
thence  north  on  and  along  the  westerly 
lines  of  Webster,  Adams,  Hall  and 
Howard  Counties,  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Howard  County;  thence  easterly 
along  the  north  line  of  Howard  County 
and  thence  north  on  and  along  the 
■westerly  lines  of  Nance,  Boone,  Antilope 
and  Knox  Counties,  to  the  Nebraska- 
South  Dakota  boundary,  the  points  not 
being  located  within  the  same  city  or 
village.  This  territory  includes  prac- 
tically all  of  the  area  in  which  trucks 
are  now  in  use.  It  includes  the  Ne- 
braska cities  of  Omaha,  Lincoln,  South 
Omaha,  Grand  Island,  Hastings,  Free- 
mont  and  Beatrice. 

Distances  applicable  shall  be  those  of 
the  commonly  traveled  routes  between 
the  terminals  by  way  of  intermediate 
stations,  if  any.  Shipments  originating 
or  destinating  between  stations  shall 
take  the  distance  applying  to  the  near- 
est stations. 

Exceptions   to   Rates 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the 
rates  including  household  goods,  with  a 
rate  double  that  of  the  second-class  rate, 
when  the  declared  valuation  is  not  to 
exceed  $10  per  100  pounds.  It  is  three 
times  the  second-class  rate  where  the 
declared  valuation  exceeds  $10  per  100 
pounds. 

All  articles  will  be  charged  at  actual 
gross  weight  and  inserted  in  the  bills  of 
lading  except  that  when  an  estimated 
weight  is  given  in  a  classification,  such 
estimated  weight  will  apply  unless  the 
actual  weight  is  greater. 


Nebraska  Trucking  Rates  Per  100  Lbs.   Between 
Points  INot  W  itliiu  the  Same  City  or  Village 


First  Class 

15  Cents 

Plus  T  2  Cents 

Per  Mile  Rate 


.285 
.30U 
.3i5 


.360 
.375 
.SW 
.405 
.420 
.435 
.450 
.465 
.480 


.600 
.615 
.630 


.720 
.735 
.750 
.765 
.780 
.795 
.810 


.STO 
.885 
.000 
.915 
.930 
.945 
.960 
.975 
.990 
1.005 
1.020 
1.035 
1.050 
1.065 
1.080 
1.095 
1.110 
1.125 
1.140 
1.1!)5 
1.170 
1.185 
1.200 
1.215 
1.230 
1.245 
1.260 
1.27.'5 
1.290 
1.305 
1.320 
1.335 
1.350 


SI 

1.365 

ST 

1 .380 

83 

1.395 

S4 

1.410 

s"; 

T.425 

86 

1.440 

87 

1455 

88 

1.470 

89 

1.4S5 

90 

1.500 

91 

1.515 

92 

1.530 

93 

1.545 

94 

1.560 

95 

1.575 

96 

1.590 

97 

1.605 

98 

1.620 

99 

1.635 

100 

1.650 

Second  Class 

85%  of 

First  Class 

Rate 

f.UOl! 

.1630 

.1657 

.1785 

■     .1912 

•      .2040 

.2167 

.22:15 

.2422 
.2550 
.2677 
.2805 
.2932 
.3060 
.3187 
.3315 
.3442 
.3570 
.3697 
.3825 
.3952 
.4080 
.4207 
.4335 
.4462 
.4590 
.4717 
.J845 
.4972 
.5100 
.5227 
.5355 
.5482 

.saio 

.5737 
.5865 
.5992 
.6120 


Third  Class 

70%  of 

First  Class 

Rate 

$.11. -.5 
.1260 
.1365 
.1470 
.1575 
.1680 
.1785 
.1890 
.1995 
.2100 
.2205 
.2310 
.2415 
.2520 
.2625 
.2730 
.2835 
.2940 
.3045 
.3160 
.3255 
.3360 
.3465 
.3570 
.3675 
.3780 
.3885 
•  .3990 
.4095 
.4200 
.4305 
.4410 
.4515 
.4620 
.4725 
.4830 
.4935 
.5040 


Fourth  Class 


.225 
.234 
.243 
.252 
.261 
,270 
.279 
.288 
.297 
.306 
.315 
.324 
.333 
.342 
.351 
.360 
.369 
.378 
.387 
.396 
.405 
.414 
.423 
.432 


.6247 

.5145 

.441 

.6375 

.5250 

.450 

.6502 

.5355  . 

.459 

.6630 

.5460 

.468 

.6757 

.5565 

.477 

.6855 

.5670 

.486 

.7012 

.5775 

.495 

.7140 

.5880 

.504 

.7267 

.5985 

.513 

.7395 

.6090 

.522 

.7522 

.6195 

.531 

.7650 

.6300 

.540 

.7777 

.6405 

.549 

.7905 

.6510 

.558 

.8032 

.6615 

.567 

.8160 

.6720 

.576 

.8287 

.6825 

.585 

.8415 

.6930 

.594 

.8542 

.7035 

.603 

.8670 

.7140 

.612 

8797 

.7245 

.621 

.8925 

.73,50 

.630 

.9052 

.7455 

.639 

.9180 

.7560 

.64? 

.9307 

.7665 

.657 

.94.^5 

.7770 

.666 

.9562 

.7875 

.675 

.9690 

.7980 

.684 

.9817 

.8085 

.693 

.9915 

.8190 

.702 

1.0072 

.8295 

.711 

1.0200 

.8400 

.720 

1,0327 

.8505 

.729 

1.0455 

.8610 

.738 

1.0582 

.8715 

.747 

1.0710 

.8820 

.756 

1.0837 

.8925 

.765 

1.0915 

.9030 

.774 

1.1092 

.9135 

.783 

1.1220 

.9240 

.792 

1.1347 

.9345 

.801 

1.1475 

.9450 

.810 

1.1602 

.9555 

.819 

1.1730 

.9660 

.828 

1.1857 

.9765 

.837 

1.1985 

.9870 

.846 

1.2112 

.9975 

.855 

1.2240 

1.0080 

.864 

1.2367 

1.0185 

.873 

1.2495 

1.0290 

.882 

1.2622 

1.0395 

.891 

1.2750 

1.0500 

.900 

1.2877 

1.0605 

.909 

1.3005 

1.0710 

.918 

1.31.32 

1.0815 

.927 

1.3260 

1.0920 

.936 

1.3387 

1.1025 

.945 

1.3515 

1.1130 

.954 

1.3642 

1.1235 

.963 

1.3770 

1.1340 

.972 

1.3897 

1.1445 

.981 

1.4025 

1.1550 

.990 
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Poor  Garage  Layout 

Causes  Serious  Truck  Delays 

8~GARAGES:  Oue  of  the  Big  8  in  Truck  Operation 


A  FEW  POINTERS  FOR  THE  TRUCK  OWNER 

1— Keep  Columns  at  Least  20  Feet  Apart. 

2 — Grade  Floors  ^^  Inch  to  the  Foot  for  Washing. 

3 — Provide  All  Natural  Light  Possible. 

4 — Do  Not  Handle  Fuel  in  Open  Vessels. 

5 — Keep  Storage  Space  at  45  Degrees  Temperature. 

6 — Ramps  Are  Sometimes  Better  Than  Elevators. 


TRUCK  garages  from  the  fleet  owner's 
viewpoint  may  be  looked  at  from  two 
ang-les:  1 — A  garage  converted  from  a 
horse  stable  or  building  erected  for  some 
other  purpose,  and  2 — Garages  built 
especially  for  the  maintenance  of  trucks. 

There  are  many  more  garages  in  the 
first  classification  than  in  the  second, 
but  the  construction  of  new  garages  built 
particularly  for  the  purpose  are  rapidly 
increasing  as  the  number  of  trucks  in 
use  throughout  the  nation  also  increases. 
Many  owners  have  to  get  along  with 
old  garages  which  they  realize  are  not 
suited  for  the  maintenance  of  trucks 
oecause  of  a  lack  of  funds  for  building, 
inability  to  procure  a  satisfactory  site 
near  their  places  of  business  or  for  other 
causes.  These  inadequate  facilities  all 
tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  truck  main- 
tenance and  operation  in  that  they  de- 
lay the  entrance  and  exit  of  trucks  both 
night  and  morning,  make  repairing 
difficult  and  generally  lower  the  working 
spirit  of  the  drivers. 

These  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  garag- 
ing are  sometimes  overlooked  in  that 
they  are  not  direct  items  which  appear 
upon  the  truck  cost 'sheet.  While  the 
average  cost  of  garaging  a  truck  varies 
from  .50  cents  to  $1  a  day  for  storage 
alone,  this  sum  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  daily  operating  costs.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  a  truck  costs  $20  a  day 
to  operate,  including  all  fixed  charges. 
If  the  charge  for  garage  is  only  $1  a 
day  it  is .  thus  seen  that  this  item  is 
one-twentieth  or  approximately  5  per 
cent  of  the  daily  cost  of  operation. 
However,  the  use  of  a  good  or  poor 
parage  has  far  greater  affects  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  operation  of  the 
truck  when  the  garage  influence  is  more 
closely  studied.  A  garage  implies  more 
than  a  roof  over  the  trucks.  It  includes 
facilities  for  supplying  gasoline  and  oil, 
'■leaning  and  washing  the  trucks  and  for 


repairing  the  vehicles  and   for  carrying 
a  stock  of  spare  parts. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  motor  truck 
is  not  so  sensitive  a  creature  as  the 
horse  and  is  not  so  susceptible  to  the 
many  diseases  that  beset  the  horse,  yet 
it,  too,  made  as  it  is  of  steel,  wood  and 
rubber,  requires  attention  and  develops 
ills  that  are  often  due  to  carelessness 
in  garaging  as  well  as  carelessness  in 
operation. 

Some    Fundamentals   to   Consider 

Nothwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the 
fleet  owner  who  has  to  make  use  of  a 
converted  garage  can  lessen  his  troubles 
by  observing  a  certain  few  fundamentals 
so  far  as  the  construction  of  a  converted 
garage  is  concerned  and  by  the  adoption 
of  certain  methods  inside  the  garage. 

When  an  old  building  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  garage,  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  considered  is  the  column 
layout.     It  is  difficult  to  give  any   hard 


THE   BIG   8 

Read  Thfin  All 
THOSE  PUBLLSHED  AND 
STTLL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined April  15 
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and  fast  rule  as  to  how  garage  pillars 
01-  columns  should  be  placed.  A  rule 
which  would  fit  the  case  of  a  one-story 
garage  having  a  large  floor  space  would 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  multi-floor 
garage  with  each  floor  having  a  com- 
paratively small  area.  The  main  points 
to  be  considered  are  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pillars  allows  a  free  exit 
and  entrance  for  each  truck  without 
interfering  with  the  others  and  that  the 
movement  of  trucks  within  the  garage 
for  washing  and  repair  purposes  does  not 
necessitate   the   moving  of   other  trucks. 

While  with  a  new  garage,  the  column 
spacing  or  layout  may  be  determined  in 
advance  and  adhered  to  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  the  problem  be- 
comes an  entirely  different  one  when 
an  old  building  has  to  be  made  over  for 
garage  service.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  rearrange  the  columns 
because  of  the  necessity  for  changes  in 
the  roof  construction  or  in  the  floor 
beams  above  when  the  building  is  more 
than  one  story  in  height. 

While  the  ideal  garage  should  have  no 
floor  pillars  or  columns,  this  cannot  be 
done  in  all  cases  since  it  would  require 
beams  of  such  great  depth  as  to  make 
their  cost  excessive.  As  a  general  rule, 
columns  should  be  placed  from  16  to  20 
feet  apart  and  even  further  when  large 
trucks  of  .5-  to  6-ton  capacity  are  to  be 
stored.  In  any  event,  the  main  con- 
sideration is  to  see  that  as  little  delay 
as  is  possible  is  caused  the  trucks  by 
making  them  maneuver  in  and  out  of 
the   building. 

The  location  of  the  columns  also 
afl'ects  the  washing  of  the  vehicles  and 
the  necessity  for  moving  the  vehicles 
inside  of  the  garage  for  this  work.  A 
garage  in  which  heavy  trucks  for  haul- 
ing builder's  material,  such  as  sand, 
stone  and  cement,  or  trucks  hauling  coal, 
are   maintained,   do   not,   as   a   rule,  re- 
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A   good    example   of   a   typical   tri,'ck   garage   converted   from   an   old  horse  stable.     Thern  is  a  wide  entranceway    ■■■■■<        •  imns, 

but    the    natural    lighting    is    woefully    inadequate,    the    electric   light  and  battery  charging   wiring   is  poorly  done,  since   it   Is  not 

enclosed    in    metal    conduits    but    is    carried    in    close    proximity  to  metal  parts  such  as  water  pipes  and  column  braces 


quire  a  special  portion  of  the  floor  set 
aside  as  a  washstand  because  these 
types  of  trucks  do  not  need  to  be  washed 
as  often  as  do  vehicles  fitted  with  highly- 
polished  panel  bodies.  When  the  large 
trucks  are  garaged,  they  can  be  economi- 
cally washed  in  their  positions  on  the 
floor  by  means  of  short  lengths  of  hose 
attached  on  every,  or  every  other  column, 
provided  the  floor  of  the  garage  is  so 
constructed  and  drained  that  the  water 
used  in  the  washing  will  flow  off  to  soma 
central  point  or  points  from  which  it 
will  be  carried  away  to  the  sewer  con- 
nections. 

Washstands  for  Panel  Bodies 

When  this  course  is  followed,  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  floor  be  given 
a  sufficient  pitch.  On  a  large  floor,  a 
pitch  of  %  inch  to  the  foot  seems  ex- 
cessive, yet  in  actual  practice  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  gradient  to  provide. 

These    conditions    are    somewhat    dif- 


ferent so  far  as  washing  is  concerned 
when  the  trucks  maintained  are  fitted 
with  highly-polished  panel  bodies  such 
as  are  used  on  department  store  vehicles. 
These  trucks  traveling  through  the  city 
streets  are  a  constant  advertisement  of 
the  owner's  business  and  if  the  best 
returns  are  to  be  obtained  from  such 
advertisement,  they  must  be  kept  spot- 
less. This  means  washing  every  night. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  wash  such 
vehicles  in  the  positions  in  which  they 
are  stored  upon  the  garage  floor,  it  is 
practicable  provided  the  trucks  are 
spaced  far  enough  apart  so  that  in  wash- 
ing one,  the  trucks  adjacent  are  not 
spattered  with  the  water  used  in  wash- 
ing the  first  one.  To  wash  the  trucks 
in  this  manner  would  require  that  they 
be  placed  from  4  to  6  feet  apart,  but 
this  practice  would  take  up  too  much 
of  the  valuable  floor  space  of  the  garage. 
As  a  result,  trucks  of  this  type  are  not 
generally   washed    in   their   positions   on 


Another  example  of  a  converted  truck  garage,  this  time  showing  columns  spaced   less 

than  10  feet  apart,  thereby  making   it  difficult  to  get  trucks  in  and  out.     The  lighting 

is    poor   and    the   floor    dirty    and    greasy 


the  floor  but  are  run  to  a  specially 
provided  washstand.  As  this  type  of 
truck  is  small  in  overall  dimensions  in 
comparison  to  the  larger  capacity  type, 
the  moving  to  the  washstand  may  be 
done  with  less  maneuvering  so  that  the 
use  of  a  washstand  is  preferable. 

Concrete   Facing   Best 

In  conjunction  with  the  grading  of  the 
floor,  the  material  with  which  it  is 
surfaced  is  also  of  importance.  Con- 
crete has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
material  to  use,  especially  when  the  floor 
is  to  be  employed  solely  for  the  storing 
of  the  trucks.  In  some  cases  where  re- 
pair work  must  also  be  done  on  top  of  a 
concrete  floor,  it  has  been  found  desir- 
able to  lay  down  a  portable  flooring  in 
the  form  of  wood  sleepers  with  2  incn 
planks  to  serve  as  a  platform  on  which 
the  men  work.  This  method  is  used 
by  the  Motor  Haulage  Co.,  New  York 
City,  in  its  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  garage, 
as  described  in  greater  detail  on  pages 
16  to  19  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
for  June  I,  1!(19.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  wood  covering  mentioned 
is  not  used  in  any  part  of  the  garage 
except  that  in  which  the  repair  work  is 
done.  The  wood  floor  serves  as  a  much 
better  foundation  on  which  to  have  the 
mechanics  work  since  it  does  not  get 
cold  during  the  winter  months  and  has 
much  more  spring  than  a  permanent  con- 
crete facing.  In  cases  where  the  trucks 
are  washed  at  a  special  washstand  there 
is  no  necessity  for  grading  the  floor. 

In  the  case  of  the  wood  floor  used  in 
the  shop  of  the  Motor  Haulage  Co.,  the 
wood  flooring  is  made  flush  with  the  con- 
crete floor  in  the  other  part  of  the  garagj 
in  which  the  trucks  are  stored.  By  this 
means  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  drive  the 
trucks  from  the  storage  space  onto  the 
wood  flooring  without  the  necessity  of 
using  an  incline  of  some  kind  which 
would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
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When  an  old  horse  stable  or  other 
building  is  transformed  into  a  garage, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  natural  lighting  facilities.  Most  of 
us  have  recollections  of  how  the  old  typi- 
cal horse  stable  looked..  Enterini? 
through  the  main  door  one  was  struck 
with  the  low  ceiling,  made  with  a  mini- 
mum clearance  above  the  floor  so  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  hay  and  feed 
might  be  stored  on  the  floor  above. 

Then  there  were  the  stalls,  arranged  in 
rows  with  an  aisle  between  each  two 
through  which  each  horse-  entered  its 
stall  The  columns  supporting  the  floor 
above  were  placed  along  the  centerline  of 
two  adjoining  rows  of  stalls  and  set  as 
.clc^e  together  as  possible  to  reduce  the 
bending  stresses  of  the  floor  girders.  The 
stalls  facing  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
building  each  had  one  small,  square  win- 
dow If  the  structure  was  more  than  one 
stoTV  in  height,  these  small  windows,  to- 
gether with  the  entrance  and  exit  doors, 
supplied  all  the  natural  light  which  the 
.stable  received. 

More  Light  Necessary 

When  such  buildings  as  the  average 
type  just  pictured  are  to  be  converted 
into  garages,  the  small  stall  windows 
should  be  enlarged  as  much  as  possible, 
for  it  is  a  well-known  psychological  fact 
that  a  workman  will  do  more  work  and 
Jo  it  better  in  a  light  and  well-ventilated 
room  than  he  will  in  a  dark,  stuffy  one. 

In  most  cities,  the  garage  regulations 
<;ontain  no  requirements  for  the  amount 
of  light  which  a  garage  should  have,  so 
that  this  important  factor  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  garage  builder 
<or  owner. 

When  sufficient  natural  light  cannot 
be  obtained  without  too  expensive  altera- 
tions in  the  building,  a  sufficient  amount 
■of  artificial  light  should  be  provided,  tor 
the  inspection  of  trucks,  electric  ex- 
tension lights  will  be  found  convenient 
provided  the  sockets  are  so  disposed 
around  the  exterior  walls  and  columns 
that  the  extensions  are  not  more  than 
15  feet  in  length  and  that  their  us«  does 
not  interfere  with  the  movement  of  other 
trucks  about  the  floor. 
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The  artificial  lighting  problem  should 
be  considered  after  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  column  layout  have  been  de- 
termined.   Lights  at  the  garage  entrance 
should  not  be  placed  at  the  outside  of  the 
building   where   their   glare   might   blind 
the   truck   driver   while   entering,      buch 
lights  should  be  located  on  the  door  jamo 
on  the  side  of  the  door  on  the  mside  ot 
the  building  and  fitted  with  reflectors  so 
that  the  light  is  radiated  away  fromthe 
door    and    toward    the    interior.      They 
should  not  be  placed  above  the  door,  for 
if  so  located,  the  top   of  the  truck  will 
throw  everything  about  it  :n  shadow. 
Ceiling  Lighting  Important 
The  lights  on  the  ceilings  or  those  sus- 
pended therefrom  should  be  so  arranged 
in  relation  to  the  column  layout  and  to 
th€  manner  in  which  the  trucks  are  to  be 
positioned  on  the  floor,  that  each  truck 
receives  the   maximum   amount   of  light 
on  its  sides  and  not  on  its  top.    This  may 
be  accomplished  by  arranging  the  lights 
in  rows  parallel  to  the  lines  of  columns 
and  between  each  two  adjacent  rows  so 
that  the  light  falls  between  any  two  ad- 
jacent trucks. 


,,.   of  a   ramp  In   a  truck  garage.     The  ramp   Is  well   laid   out 

r/fa7as   the   gradient   Is   concerned,   but   Is   poorly   designed   because    It    has   a    right- 
,0  far   as  g  ^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^   ^,^,,    3„j    ,„„„d    floors 
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Such  a  system  requires  a  large  num- 
ber of  individual  lights,  but  if  they  are 
provided  with  suitable  reflectors  the  light 
obtained  is  more  localized  and  therefore 
more  efficient  than  that  obtained  by  a 
fewer  number  of  larger  units.  This  is 
especially  so  in  garages  where  the  trucks 
are  washed  in  their  positions  on  the 
floor. 

In  cases  where  washstands  are  used 
several  large  units  or  several  arc  lights 
are  preferable  for  the  general  interior 
lighting,  using  special  reflectors  on  the 
washstand  lights  to  focus  the  light  on 
all  four  sides  of  the  truck.  Extension 
lights  from  sockets  on  the  walls  or  col- 
umns may  be  used  for  the  general  in- 
spection and  minor  repair  work.  All 
lights  used  on  extension  lines  and  others 
which  are  in  exposed  positions  should  be 
protected  with  wire  guards  to  minimize 
breakage  and  the  resultant  danger  from 
conflagration. 

Wiring  Should  Be  in  Conduits 
Aside   from   the   location   of   the   arti- 
ficial lights  the  method  of  wiring  is  most 
important.      In    older    buildings     trans- 
formed   for    garage    use,    most    of    the 
lighting   is  by  necessity  of  the   exposed 
type.     When  this   is  done   all  the  wires 
should   be   carried   in   metal   conduits   to 
prevent   the    danger    of   fire   from    short 
circuits.     Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid    carrying    insulated    but    exposed 
wires    over   metal    objects   such    as    iron 
roof  braces  or  column  arms,  even  though 
the  wires  are  carried  on  porcelain  hold- 
ers.    A  very  good  example  of  the  dan- 
gerous practice  of  this  nature  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations  on  page  61,  in 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  lighting  wiring 
is  carried  on   the  underside   of  the  roof 
beams   in   close    proximity   to   the   beam 
truss   rods    and    also   how   the   charging 
wiring  used  for  the  electric  trucks  is  of 
the  exposed  type. 

Ramps  Versus  Elevators 
Whenever  a  garage  is  of  the  mulU- 
story  type,  whether  it  be  an  old  build- 
ing or  a  new  one,  the  problem  of  getting 
the  trucks  to  and  from  the  upper  floors 
must  be  solved.  There  are  two  ways  to 
do  this,  the  first  by  the  use  of  elevators 
and  the  second  by  the  use  of  ramps,  in 
cases  where  ramps  can  be  used  they  have 
many  advantages  over  elevators.        _ 

Before  deciding  upon  ramps  as  against 
.levators  there  are  several  fundamentals 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  As 
,  rule  ramps  are  not  practicable  in 
oarages  which  have  a  long  but  narrow 
fioor  area  Under  such  conditions  ramps 
cannot  be  used  because  they  take  up  too 
much  of  the  floor  space  which  could 
otherwise  be  utilized  for  the  storage  of 
trucks  In  one  or  two  cases  this  problem 
has  been  solved  by  placing  the  ramp  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  building  proper  in 
the  alleyway  between  the  garage  and 
the  next  building.  Of  course,  this  method 
of  solution  can  only  be  employed  when 
.,  10-  to  15-foot  alleyway  exists  between 
the  garage  and  either  of  the  adjacent 
buildings,  and  such  alleys  are  not  gener- 
ally found  in  cities  where  rea  estate  is 
expensive.     Accordingly,   for   long,   nar- 
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An  exclusive  truck  garage,  showwig    i   c 
are  washed  in  their  pcsi 

row  garages  in  cities  the  elevator  is 
preferable  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  even 
though  its  use  requires  the  employment 
of  an  operator. 

In  garages  which  have  a  large  floor 
area  and  in  which  the  area  given  over  to 
the  ramps  is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
total  floor  area,  ramps  give  excellent 
satisfaction  because,  once  installed,  they 
cost  nothing  to  operate.  Even  under 
these  conditions  there  are  certain 
fundamentals  which  must  be  considered 
in  order  to  make  the  ramps  a  success. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  prevent  the  ramp 
from  being  too  steep  or  to  have  a  grade 
of  more  than  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  The 
second  is  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
sharp  turns  either  on  the  ramp  or  when 
coming  olT  the  ramp  to  either  the  floor 
below  or  the  floor  above.  When  ramps 
are  made  too  steep,  the  trucks  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  moving  up  or  down 
upon  them,  and  when  sharp  turns  must 
be  made  either  at  the  top  or  bottom,  the 
vehicles  are  likely  to  be  damaged  as  a 
result.  This  damage  is  sometimes  due 
to  the  driver  losing  control  of  his  truck 
or  coming  into  collision  with  other  trucks 
which  he  cannot  see  due  to  the  sharp 
turns.  If  both  of  these  conditions  are 
met,  the  ramp  has  certain  advantages 
over  the  elevator. 

Garage   Heating 

Passing  from,  the  physical  features  of 
the  garage  itself,  the  question  of  heating 
should  be  taken  up.  In  the  southern  and 
west  coast  sections  of  the  country  this 
problem  is  not  one  which  the  garage- 
man  has  to  solve,  but  in  the  northern 
states  and  especially  in  the  northwest,  it 
is  quite  a  serious  case.  There  are  two 
or  three  things  which  can  be  said  about 
heating  the  garage  which  are  of  very 
great  importance  and  still  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  heating  plant.  Yet  if 
these  features  are  neglected  the  result 
may  mean  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars 
during  the  life  of  the  garage. 

The  first  of  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples in  regard  to  heat  is  the  distribution 
of  heat  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
garage  that  need  it  and  in  the  right  pro- 
portions. The  second  is  in  the  matter 
of  leaks    in    the   building   proper   which 


layout  and   a   good   concrete  floor   l<ept   free    of   oil   and   gr 
floor,  the  water  being  obtained  from  faucets  on  each  colun 


may  permit  of  a  great  waste  of  heao 
which  is  not  at  first  sight  traceable,  with 
a  result  that  the  heating  system  is 
blamed  when  the  loss  is  in  no  wise  due 
to  any  imperfection  in  the  heating 
mechanism. 

Heating   Temperatures 

The  garage  or  storage  room  proper, 
which  generally  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
building,  needs  very  little  heat.  A  tem- 
perature of  45  deg.  should  be  plenty 
warm  enough  at  any  time  and  there  is 
no  need  for  more  than  35  deg.  to  .38  deg., 
although  40  deg.  would  leave  a  safer 
margin,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  the  water  in  the  truck  radiator  freez- 
ing when  the  trucks  were  stored  in  the 
more  exposed  parts  of  the  floor  near  the 
doors. 

But  while  the  garage  proper  may  be 
kept  fairly  cool,  the  repair  shop  should 
be  kept  around  60  deg.  If  an  office  is 
provided  in  the  garage  this  should  be 
kept  between  68  deg.  and  70  deg. 

With  these  varying  temperatures 
necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  heat  radiation  be 
proportioned  to  give  the  desired  results. 
The  heating  plant  itself  will  not  give 
these  results  unless  each  of  the  three  de- 


paitnijius  is  separated  or  isolated  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  rob  one 
another  of  their  due  proportion  of  heat. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  extending  the 
dividing  walls  between  the  different  de- 
partments clear  to  the  roof  or  installing 
ceilings  to  prevent  the  air  from  other  de- 
partments coming  in  to  equalize  the  tem- 
perature. The  method  of  locating  such 
partitions  or  dividing  walls  is  a  problem 
of  itself  and  will  be  treated  in  greater 
detail  in  a  succeeding  issue  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle. 

Heat  Leaks 

In  the  matter  of  leaks  of  heat,  it  is 
generally  found  that  mechanics  are  very 
apt  to  be  careless  in  the  construction  of 
a  garage.  They  think  of  the  front  door 
as  being  open  all  the  time  and  that 
numerous  small  openings  in  the  brick- 
work or  the  chimney  or  other  apertures 
are  of  no  consequence.  As  a  fact,  all  the 
small  openings  act  as  chimneys  to  con- 
vey away  heated  air,  the  garage  door 
supplying  the  draft. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  all  the  windows  tight;  calk 
around  all  the  window  and  door  frames; 
see  that  all  doors  fit  reasonably  tight  and 
stop  up  all  openings  that  may  be  found 


EL^^^^fiS: 


An  example  of  a  too-thin   floor   in  which  the  facing   has  been   brol<en  through  so  that 

the  cinder  fill  appears.     As  may  be  seen   by  the   bases  of  the  columns,  these   are  too 

close   together    and    necessitate    considerable    maneuvering    by    the    truci<s    In    getting 

in   and  out 
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ng    aboLit   such    heavy    un 
gearset  and  the  like 


■at    time    and    labor    savei 
storage    batteries,    axles 


around  the  eaves  where  I'oof  and  side 
walls  meet  in  frame  buildings.  In  fact, 
every  little  opening  will  do  its  share 
towards  cutting  down  the  efficiency  of 
the  heating  plant  unless  these  openings 
are  closed. 

In  frame  buildings,  building  paper  is 
very  effective  in  stopping  openings  be- 
tween boards  and  should  be  used  freely. 
It  has  a  disadvantage,  however,  of  rot- 
ting after  a  few  years  and  disintegrat- 
ing. Probably  tar  paper  is  more  desir- 
able, as  it  will  last  considerably  longer. 

Fireproofing    Important 

Fireproofing  is  also  of  importance  and 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  cost  of  in- 
suring the  trucks  and  so  is  of  financial 
interest  to  the  truck  owner.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
oil  are  kept  has  an  important  relation  to 
the  fire  risk,  as  has  also  the  character  of 
the  garage  employees. 

Aside  from  the  mechanical  features  of 
the  garage,  even  the  best  laid  out  garage 


may  prove  a  failure  if  not  properly 
operated.  For  instance,  what  does  it 
avail  a  truck  owner  with  a  fine  concrete 
floor  if  the  floor  is  allowed  to  become 
coated  with  a  film  of  grease  and  oil  ?  No 
matter  from  what  angle  the  presence  of 
oil  on  a  garage  floor  is  viewed,  it  is  at 
all  times  a  tangible  liability  to  the 
garage  owner. 

Aside  from  the  possible  loss  of  the 
building  and  the  trucks  should  fire  occur 
due  to  oil  on  the  floor,  it  also  results  in  ■ 
increased  cost  of  maintenance.  Tires  on 
motor  trucks  which  are  allowed  to  stand 
day  after  day  upon  a  floor  covered  with 
oil  and  grease  are  naturally  short  lived. 
Tires  are  solvent  in  gasolin*  and  also  in 
lubricating  oil  and  grease,  though  to  :i 
lesser  degree,  so  that  the  effect  on  tires 
which  are  forced  to  remain  in  these  sub- 
stances is  self-evident  Perhaps  this 
explains  why  many  truck  owners  declare 
that  their  truck  tires  do  not  live  up  to 
the  guaranteed  mileage. 


Oil  on  the  floor  is  also  conducive  to 
other  truck  ills.  It  mixes  with  dirt 
brought  into  the  garage  on  the  truck 
after  returning  from  the  day's  work  and 
if  any  part  of  the  truck  which  is  under- 
going repairs  is  laid  on  the  floor  it  is 
liable  to  pick  up  some  of  this  dirt  with 
the  result  that  future  trouble  may  be 
experienced  on  this  account. 

Oil  a   Detriment 

Oil  is  a  detriment  to  the  garage  itself; 
furthermore,  petroleum  products  beinf^ 
among  the  few  substances  to  which  con- 
crete is  vulnerable.  Concrete  will  rap- 
idly rot  if  continually  covered  with  oil 
and  its  life  be  thereby  reduced  greatly. 

Aside  from  these  disadvantages  of  per- 
mitting oil  and  grease  to  remain  on  the 
floor,  there  is  a  decided  psychological  ef- 
fect on  the  truck  drivers  and  garage  me- 
chanics. Most  men  like  to  work  in  clean 
places  and  naturally  do  their  best  work 
under  such  conditions.  Accordingly,  if 
the  garage  floor  is  covered  with  oil,  the 
workman  is  adverse  to  lying  down  upon 
his  back  to  properly  inspect  the  under 
parts  of  the  truck  and  these  are  conse- 
quently slighted. 

Find  Why  Oil  Is  on  Floor 

In  attempting  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  grease  or  oil  film  on  the  floor  one 
of  the  first  questions  which  the  garage 
owner  must  ask  himself  is  how  the  oil 
got  on  the  floor.  If  it  has  leaked  from 
the  erankcase,  the  gearbox,  the  jackshaft 
casing  or  the  rear  axle  housing,  the  need 
of  new  gaskets  for  these  parts  is  clearly 
indicated.  If  the  oil  has  been  spilled 
upon  the  floor  it  manifests  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  garage  men  and  a  loss 
to  the  owner.  When  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  drippings  from  the  engine 
underpan,  the  use  of  metal  drip  pans 
which  can  be  moved  about  the  floor  and 
placed  under  the  trucks  as  desired  pre- 


unin   layout,  skylight  illumination   and  the  proper  use  of 
3f   the   trucks.     Also   note  the  drip   pans  laid    on    the   floor   to 
coating  over  the  cement  floor  surface 


portable  tank  to  carry  the  fuel  from  the 
)revent    oil    and    grease    from    forming    a 
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vent   such    drippings   from    getting   onto 
the  floor. 

In  the  matter  of  storing  oil  anil  grease 
one  of  the  best  plans  is  to  provide  a  sep- 
arate tank  room  to  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance or  exit  doors  so  that  the  trucks 
may  receive  their  supplies  of  oil  when 
coming  in  at  night  or  going  out  in  the 
morning.  If  these  tank  rooms  must  be 
passed  on  the  way  in  or  out  of  the 
garage,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make 
the  truck  go  to  the  tank  room  for  its 
lubricant  rather  than  carrying  the  lubri- 
cant from  the  tank  room  to  the  truck. 
The  former  method  eliminates  consider- 
able wastage  due  to  spillage.  Drain 
shelves  should  also  be  provided  in  the 
tank  room  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
on  page  55.  These  shelves  serve  to  sup- 
port the  measuring  cans  so  that  any  oil 
which  runs  down  over  the  sides  of  such 
cans  is  saved  and  at  the  same  time  is 
not  permitted  to  drop  onto  the  floor. 

Sunken  Tanks  for  Gasoline 

Gasoline  storage  in  a  garage  is  also 
of  importance  because  the  fuel  is  very 
dangerous  when  improperly  stored  due 
to  the  fire  risk  incurred  and  very  costly 
if  wasted  in  handling  and  in  truck  opera- 
tion if  the  lighter  constituents  so  essen- 
tial to  proper  action  in  the  truck  engine 
are  allowed  to  evaporate. 

Gasoline  storage  systems  are  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  but  are  all  alike  in  their  in- 
tent, that  of  eliminating  the  risk  due  to 
fire,  that  of  waste,  evaporation  or  theft 
and  of  providing  means  of  accurately 
measuring  amounts  taken  from  the  sup- 
ply and  put  into  the  vehicle  tanks. 

Sunken  tanks  are  one  of  the  cheapest 
means  of  gasoline  storage  insurance. 
There  are  three  general  methods  em- 
ployed to  get  the  gasoline  from  the 
tanks  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  put 
into  the  vehicle  tanks.  These  threo 
methods  include  the  use  of  suction 
pumps,  compressed  air  or  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. The  suction  pump  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  used  because  of  its  compara- 
tive simplicity. 

Location  of  Suction  Pumps 

When  suction  pumps  are  used  thr 
pump  should  be  located  at  a  convenient 
point,  such  as  at  the  entrance  to  th. 
elevator  if  the  building  is  more  than  one 
story  in  height,  or  at  the  entrance  door 
if  only  one  story  in  height  or  if  a  ramj; 
is  employed.  In  large  garages,  separate 
draw-off  stations  should  be  provided  on 
each  floor.  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to 
run  the  trucks  to  the  pump  stations, 
portable  tanks  should  be  provided  for 
getting  the  gasoline  to  the  trucks.  In  no 
case  should  open  pails  be  employed  for 
moving  the  fuel  from  the  pump  to  the 
truck  tank,  as  this  course  is  very  danger- 
ous and  besides  allows  dust  and  dirt -to 
get  into  the  truck  tank  with  a  possible 
stoppage  of  the  fuel  line  In  locating 
the  pump  stations  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  pump  from  possible  dam- 
age by  being  run  into  by  the  truck,  al- 
though of  course  the  matter  of  con- 
venience is  the  first  requisite. 

Even  when  the  garage  is  well  laid  out 


THE   BIG   8 

Ri'ml  TIf.m  All 

THOSE  PI  HUSH Kl)  AND 
SI  ILL  TO  APPEAR 

The  Big  8  Defined April  15 

1 — Driver May    1 

2— Tires    May  15 

3 — Gasoline June    1 

4 — Overhauling    June  15 

5 — Deprceiation July    1 

6 — Insurance    July  15 

7 — Interest August    1 

8 — Garages August  15 


and  is  provided  with  all  conveniences  for 
handling  fuel  and  oil  and  of  permitting 
the  trucks  to  be  moved  from  point  to 
point  on  the  floor  without  excessive 
maneuvering,  the  garage  owner  has 
other  problems  to  solve  if  he  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  truck  maintenance.  Cranes, 
telphers,  body-removal  devices,  improved 
methods  of  transferring  batteries  in  elec- 
tric garages,  special  forms  of  engine  re- 
pair   work-benches    and    time-saving    de- 


vices for  the  handling  of  tools  and  other 
equipment  must  be  considered. 

Before  a  truck  can  be  torn  down  and 
the  chassis  gone  over  thoroughly,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  remove  the  body. 
This  is  somewhat  of  a  task  unless  special 
provisions  are  made  for  the  work.  Over- 
lu'ad  chain  falls  may  be  provided  and 
mounted  on  overhead  tracks  so  that  the 
falls  may  be  shifted  to  remove  diff'erent 
sizes  of  bodies  as  required.  Various 
forms  of  hand  trucks  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  year  in  moving  such  articles 
as  vehicle  batteries  from  the  trucks  to 
the  charging  room;  of  moving  engines  or 
other  truck  units  from  the  trucks  to  the 
workbenches  and  of  moving  tools  or  spe- 
cial fixtures  from  the  repair  shop  to  the 
chassis.  Engine  stands  mounted  on 
rollers  so  that  the  units  can  be  moved 
from  point  to  point  on  the  floor  as  de- 
sired are  also  time  and  money  savers. 

In  some  electric  garages  the  removal 
of  the  truck  batteries  has  been  greatly 
simplified  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  plat- 
forms over  which  the  trucks  are  run  for 
removing  or  putting  in  new  batteries. 
The  use  of  such  devices  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  hold  the  truck  in  the  garage 
while  the  batteries  are  being  transferred 
from  the  charging  room  to  the  vehicle. 
Small  elevating  hand  trucks  are  also  be- 
coming more  and  more  general  in  use 
since  they  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
lifting  the  object  carried,  either  to  place 
it  upon  the  truck  at  the  point  where 
picked  up  or  to  remove  it  at  the  place 
where  it  is  tnk'on  off. 


Before  a  chassis  can  be  prorerly  overhauled,  the   body   must  be   removed.     The 
picture   above  shows   how   one   large   fleet   owner   does   the   work    by   two   differ- 
ential  blocks   hung  from   overhead   blocks  so  that  the   same   equipment   may   be 
used   to   take   off  d'ffeient  sizes   of   bodies  fitted   on   the  company's   trucks 
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All  Power  Starts  Production  with  32-Ton 
Four- Wheel-Driven  Model 


— Eisemann    sinKle    hiR'h    tension   magneto 

ALL,  POWER  SPECIFICATIONS  .^^^   starting   and    lighting-   by    an   Eise- 

Capacity,  tons  3''-       niann    generator   and    Eveready    battery. 

Price    ...'.... .'."^^iieG  ^"'^'  '^  ^^^  ^°   ^''^^  carbureter  by   vac- 

Tires.'''ft-o1it  '.^!!i!!!.^..----^'-- ■•■3^  uum.  The  governor  is  driven  from  the 
Tires.'  rear  ^®  ^ji?  engine.  The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple- 
Bore,  in ig 

Strolje,  in '„'«Tk 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp 32  40 

Speed,   r.p.m ■==>"!; 

Speed,  m.p.h '■'' 

Gear  ratio  in  liigh  gear •  •  •  — 

Final  drive   ^^  orm 

ACTIVE  production  of  the  All  Power 
3^4 -ton,  worm-driven,  four-wheel- 
driven  truck  has  been  started  by  the  All 
Power  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  a  concern 
formed  during  the  war.  This  is  the  first 
model.    It  is  an  assembled  product,  bein^' 

made   up   of  standardized  units   such   as  m.  .»  ■  umih 

Continental  engine,  Budd  wheels,  Zenith  'QQflKf 

carbureter,      Pharo      governor,      Parish        ^  iS^ulBI 

frame,  McCord  radiator,  Eisemann  igni- 
tion, Timken  axles,  DetlaflF  clutch,  Lavine 
steering  gear,  Spicer  universal  joints  and 
Eveready  battery. 

The  cylinders  of  the  four-cylinder  en- 
gine are  cast  in  pairs  with  the  valves  at 
the  left.  The  crankshaft  is  mounted  on 
three  bearings.  A  gear  pump  circulates 
the  water  through  a  cellular  radiator, 
which  is  equipped  with  a  detachable  cast 
iron  case.    Ignition  is  taken  care  of  by  an  New  aii   pow.  r  ton,  worm-dr 


dry-disc  type.  The  five-speed,  selective 
gearset  is  a  unit  with  the  engine. 

Propulsion  and  driving  torque  are 
taken  through  the  semi-elliptic  springs. 
The  foot  and  hand  brakes  are  internal- 
expanding  on  the  rear  wheels.  The  frame 
is  of  pressed  steel  and  of  flexible  con- 
struction. The  pressed  steel  disc  wheels 
are  mounted  with  single  solids  all  around. 

Equipment  includes  two  electric  side 
lights  and  a  rear  light,  driver's  seat,  mo- 
to-meter,  and  a  stake  body. 


vheel-driven    model 


Hawkeye  I2-  and  2-Ton  Internal-Gear- 
Driven  Models  Similar  in  Design 

capacities.      With    the    exception    of   the 

HA-WKEYE    SPECIFICATIONS  brakes,  engine  and  wheel  sizes  and  gear- 

CapacitS',    tons    l'/4                    2  set  speeds,  these  two  models  differ  little. 

Wheelbase; 'in.' ■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.•■■  im°  wfy!  Both  are  assembled  products,  being  made 
Tires,  front  34  x  3',^  36  x  4  up  of  standard  units,  such  as  Buda  en- 
Tires,  rear  34  x  5          36  x  6  .;        g;      j  wheels,  Ideal  radiator,  Eise- 

Bore,   in. 3%                   4V4  '^        '                   ^       r.-        ,                               n    ii   „ 

Strol<e.  in SlA               5V4  mann  magneto.  Simplex  governor,  l*uller 

gf-  ^-  C-  C.  hp 22  5              29^0  ,   t  h  and  gearset,  Columbia  front  axle 

Speed,  r.p.m 10(0                1191  ,    ^,      ,                      ,        r^   i       i    oi      i    t> 

Speed,  m.p.h 16  16  and  Clark  rear  axle,  Detroit  bteel  Pro- 
Gear  ratio  in  high  gear.        7  to  1           8  to  1  ducts  springs.  Zenith  carbureter,  Gemmer 

Fmal  drive  Int.-Gear     Int.-Gear  ,        .    '        ^                i     tt      tj?     j          •            i 

steering    gear    and    Hartford    universal 

joint.     The  smaller  model  has  three  for- 

THE  Hawkeye  Truck  Co.,  Sioux   City,      ward   speeds   and    the   larger   four. 
la.,    is    concentrating    on    two    inter-  The  cylinders  of  both  engines  are  cast 

nal-gear-driven  models,  of  Wz  and  2-ton       in   block,  with   the  valves   placed  at  the 


.?>rT 
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r — ^ 
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— -~~°*^^^^^—     \MI1^^  ' 

[    -      """""-       -                                "^^ 

The   Hj-ton    Hawkeye    truck    which    Is    internal-gear-driven 


right.  Water  is  circulated  by  a  centrif- 
ugal pump  through  a  zig-zag  tube  radi- 
ator, equipped  with  a  detachable  finned- 
cast  iron  case.  Fuel  is  fed  by  gravity 
from  a  tank  located  under  the  seat.  The 
centrifugal  governor  is  driven  from  the 
engine.  Ignition  is  by  means  of  a  single 
high  tension  magneto  and  spark  control 
is  by  hand.  Lubrication  in  the  1%-ton 
model  is  by  means  of  a  circulating  splash 
system,  while  in  the  larger  model  it  is 
by  pressure. 

The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple  dry-dfse 
type  with  Raybestos  facing.  The  selec- 
tive, three  and  four  speed  gearsets  are 
units  with  the  engines.  Drive  is  taken 
from  the  engine  through  the  gearset  to 
the  two-piece  driveshaft  through  the  dif- 
ferential to  the  wheels.  Propulsion  and 
driving  torque  are  taken  through  the 
half-elliptic  springs. 

The  service  brake  on  the  2-ton  model 
is  mounted  on  the  driveshaft  near  the 
center.  It  is  of  the  external  type.  The 
hand  brake,  of  the  internal-expanding 
type,  is  located  on  the  rear  wheels.  Both 
the  service  and  hand  brakes  on  the  1%- 
tonner  operate  on  the  rear  wheels.  The 
service  brake  is  of  the  external  type, 
while  the  hand  brake  is  of  the  internal- 
expanding  type. 

The  frame  is  of  rolled  channel  material 
and  semi-flexible  construction.  Both 
models  are  equipped  with  wood  wheels 
of  spare  spoke  construction.  They  are 
mounted  with  single  solids  all  around  or 
with  pneumatics,  this  equipment  being 
optional.  Left  steer  and  center  control 
are  employed. 
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Gramm  -  Bernstein  Makes  a  Number 
Important  Changes  in  2-Tonner 


of 


The   2-ton    Gramm-Berns 

GRAMM- BERNSTEIN  SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,    tons    2 

Price    J2.700 

Whi-elbase,    in 144 

Tires,  front  36  x  3% 

Tires,  rear   36  x  7 

Bore,   in 4% 

Stroke,  in 5^4 

N.  A.  C.  C,  hp 27.2 

Speed,  r.p.m 13.50 

Speed,   m.p.h. 18.6 

Final  drive   Worm 


ANEW  policy  with  reference  to  its 
truck  equipment  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio.  All  of  its  worm- 
driven  models,  including  those  of  2,  2%, 
3%  and  o-ton  capacities,  are  offered 
ready  for  the  body,  even  to  the  extra 
sills  that  are  required  for  some  capaci- 
ties and  types  of  bodies.  This  equip- 
ment is  included  in  the  chassis  price 
and  includes:  standard  cab  with  storm 
curtains  and  ventilating  windshield; 
radiator  guard  attached  to  frame  inde- 
pendent of  the  radiator;  radiator  shut- 
ters controlled  from  the  driver's  seat; 
moto-meter;  spring  trailer  drawbar  with 
integral  hook  and  locking  device;  pig  tail 
towing  hooks  at  front  end;  and  front 
fenders  and  steps.  Electric  lighting  is 
standard  equipment  on  the  1%  and  2-ton 
models.  The  1%-ton  model  is  internal- 
gear-driven. 


shroud 
stein 


n    Gram 
radiator 


A  number  of  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  2-ton  model.  This 
model  now  uses  a  Continental  engine  in- 


stead of  a  Waukesha;  larger  tire  sizes;. 
North  East  ignition  instead  of  Eise- 
mann;  Pierce  governor  instead  of  Wau- 
kesha; Stromberg  carbureter  instead  of 
Zenith;  F'uller  clutch  instead  of  its  own 
make;  and  its  own  make  of  universal, 
joints  instead  of  Arvac. 

The  four-cylinder  engine  is  equipped 
with  block  cast  cylinders.  The  valves 
are  placed  at  the  right.  Ignition  is  taken 
care  of  by  an  Exide  battery,  North  East 
generator  and  coil.  This  includes  elec- 
tric lighting.  Fuel  is  fed  to  the  car- 
bureter by  gravity  from  a  tank  located 
in  the  dash.  The  centrifugal  governor  is 
driven  from  the  engine.  Engine  lubrica- 
tion is  by  means  of  a  circulating  splash 
system.  Water  is  circulated  through  a 
vertical  finned  tube  radiator  by  a  cen- 
trifugal pump.  The  radiator  case  is  of 
cast  iron.  A  rear  shroud  concentrates 
and  intensifies  the  flow  of  air  drawn 
through  the  radiator  by  the  fan. 

The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple  dry-disk 
type,  being  faced  with  fabric.  The- 
three-speed  selective  sliding  dog  gear- 
set  is  of  Gramm-Bemstein  manufacture- 
and  is  mounted  amidships.  The  gears 
are  always  in  mesh  and  engagement  is 
made  by  means  of  dog  clutches  instead 
of  sliding  gears.  The  entire  transmis- 
sion is  assembled  in  splined  shafts  with- 
out the  use  of  bolts,  studs,  set  screws, 
pins,  keys,  or  anything  else  that  can 
work  loose.  The  gears  are  mounted  on 
extra  large  ball  bearings,  and  the  gear 
case  is  suspended  at  three  points.  The 
three  points  are  so  trunnioned  as  to- 
prevent  twisting  or  torsional  strains  on 
the  transmission  unit. 

The  gearset  is  so  designed  that  a  pow- 
er take-off  can  be  attached  to  operate 
a  dump  body,  winch,  log-roller  or  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Driving  torque  and  propulsion  are' 
taken  through  the  half-elliptic  springs. 
The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel  and  of 
semi-flexible  construction.  The  Bime! 
wheels  are  of  wood  and  of  square  spoke 
construction.  They  are  mounted  with 
single  solids  all-around.  The  steering 
gear  is  of  Ross  manufacture.  Steering 
is  on  the  left  and  brake  and  gearshift 
control  in  the  center.  The  radiator  guard 
is  attached  independently  of  the  radiator. 
This  is  of  Gramm-Bernstein  design 
adopted  for  Liberty  trucks. 


Tt- 


i-;  ft 
I  • 

hssaSasiSSii) ! 


Radiator   shutter,    pig-tail   towing    hooks    and 
Moto-IVIeter  en  2-ton  Gramm-Bernstein 


Showing   spring   drawbar  on   Gramm-Bernstein   2-tonner.     Note  tail 
light   placed    inside   frame   and    protected    by   frame   cross    members 
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Giant  Tires  Quickly  Demounted  on  Clark  Wheel 

Foley  Traction  Rim— Christie  Miracle  Lock— Speedometer 
Lubricator  — Buell  Explosion   Whistle  — Arcadia  Trailer 


Clark   Disk   Wheel 

THE  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
pneumatic  truck  tire  has  brought 
with  it  several  important  changes  in  the 
truck  transportation  field.  Because  giant 
truck  tires  require  an  entirely  different 
wheel  for  their  use,  the  Clark  Equipment 
Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  maker  of  disk 
steel  wheels  and  axles  for  trucks,  has 
designed  a  disk  steel  wheel  especially 
suited  for  pneumatic   truck  tires. 

A  slot  extending  from  the  outer  edge 
of  this  disk  steel  wheel  to  the  center 
of  the  rim  admits  the  valve  stem  of  thi? 
inner  tube.  The  wheel  is  designed  so 
that  two  strong  web  braces  come  beneath 
the  slot,  one  on  each  side,  reinforcing  the 
rim  and  making  it  even  stronger  at  the 
slot  opening.  The  wheels  are  made  of 
cast  electric  furnace  steel. 

The  ease  of  replacement  vi\\.\\  this 
slot  arrangement  is  a  feature  of  the 
wheel.  Instead  of  lifting  the  tire,  it  is 
pushed  on  in  place.  Clark  disk  wheels 
are  being  •  offered  for  use  with  demount- 
able rim  or  detachable  type. 

Foley  Traction  Rim 

PROPER  traction  of  truck  wheels  in 
sand  and  mud  is  not  often  possible, 
especially  when  the  vehicles  are  heavily 
loaded.  Fleet  owners,  whose  trucks 
operate  out  in  the  country  districts 
where  road  conditions  are  not  always 
conducive  to  good  traction,  have  often 
had  their  trucks  delayed  through  miring. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  trouble,  a 
traction  rim,  or  auxiliary  wheel  having 
traction  lugs,  has  been  designed  for  poor 
road  conditions  that  can  also  remain 
on    the   wheels   while   being   run    in   city 


Clark  disk   wheel   on   which   giant  pneu- 
matic  tires   are   easily   replaced 

streets.  This  rim  is  also  designed  to 
obviate  any  need  of  taking  off  or  jack- 
ing up  the  wheel  during  its  application. 
The  price  per  set  of  four  ranges  from 
$35  to  $100.  The  maker  is  the  Foley 
Traction-Rim    Co.,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

The  Foley  traction  rim  is  fitted  on 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  wheel, 
telescoping  under  the  extended  tire  rim 
and  fastening  to  the  felly  with  machine 
bolts  or  into  the  rim  lugs  and  between 
the  spokes  when  used  on  shaft-driven 
trucks.  When  used  on  chain-driven 
trucks,  a  single  traction  rim  is  used  on 
the  outside  of  the  truck  wheel  only. 
This  rim  is  supported  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wheel  with  a  blind  rim  to 
which  machine  bolts,  supporting  the  rim 
proper,  are  attached,  as  on  the  two-rim 
equipment. 

Tlie    rim    used    on    the    inside    is    split 


so  that  it  can  be  applied  without  the 
need  of  taking  off  or  jacking  up  the 
wheel.  The  inside  rim  may  be  used  on 
sizes  over  32  inches.  The  working  of 
the  rim  is  entirely  automatic,  as  it  does 
not  come  in  contact  on  smooth  or  hard 
roads.  As  soon  as  soft  sand  or  mud  is 
encountered  and  the  rubber  tires  sink 
into  it  a  couple  of  inches  or  more,  the 
traction  rim  comes  into  action  and  with 
its  added  surface  bearing  and  traction 
lugs  a  firm  grip  is  secured.  Non-skid 
cross  chains  can  also  be  secured. 

The  Foley  non-skid  cross  chains  with 
quick  detachable  end  links  range  in  price 
from  .flO  per  set  of  two  wheels  to  .$15. 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wheel.  The 
links  are  $2.75  per  dozen. 

Christie  Miracle  Lock 

THE  continual  use  of  the  doors  of  a 
truck  is  bound  to  cause  rattling,  if  not 
attended  to.  Doors  will  sag  or  get  out 
of  shape  with  constant  use.  Florists 
and  other  truck  owners  using  expensive 
bodies,  whose  appearance  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  these  vehi- 
cles, frequently  experience  rear  door 
trouble  of  this  kind.  A  rear  door  fas- 
tener has  been  designed  by  the  Bremmer- 
Terris  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  to  eliminate 
rattling,  sagging,  etc.  This  device  i.^ 
styled  the  Christie  Miracle  lock  and 
lists   at   $1.50. 

It  consists  of  a  hinged  bar  with  a 
handle,  spring  and  catch.  The  spring 
and  catch  are  applied  to  one  door  and 
the  hinge  to  the  opposite  one.  When 
the  fastener  is  closed,  the  spring  is 
pressed  flat,  fitting  under  and  between 
the  sides  of  the  bar,  which  pressure 
prevents  the  doors  from  working  up  and 


l-eft — Single    Foley    traction    rim    attachment 

with   provision  for  chain   connection.     Right — 

Foley    double    rim    attachment 


The   Foley    rim,    mounted   singly   or   doubly    and    showing    road    clearance 

on  paved  city  streets.     Tne  rim  only  comes  Into  contact  with  the  ground 

when   the   roadway   Is   soft   and    muddy 
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Left  The  t-t  o  r 
Arcadia  trailer 
which  is  used  ir 
farm  or  factory 
haulage 


Right  —  The   Chris- 
tie  lock   Is  designed 
to     eliminate      door 
rattles 


down.  Closinjr  the  fasttiier  also  u.xerLs 
a  direct  pressure,  equally  distributed  on 
both  doors,  thus  eliminating:  all  rattle 
and  saggring  and  preventins:  the  door.- 
from  getting  out  of  shape. 

This  fastener  can  be  applied  either 
right  or  left  handed  on  single  or  double 
doors  and  either  with  or  without  binding 
strip.  The  catch  is  so  constructed  that 
when  the  fastener  is  closed  a  padlock  can 
be   used    if  desired. 

It  will  hold  doors  2  inches  in  thickness. 
Its  length  is  7*,2  inches  and  the  widt/i' 
1  'j  inches.  The  handle  and  catch  are 
made  of  malleable  iron,  the  hinge  and 
bar  of  3/32-inch  cold  rolled  steel  arttf 
the  spring  of  high  carbon  spring  steel, 
oil  tempered  and  hardened  to  shape.  A 
template  is  furnished  with  each  fastener 
which  is  useful  in  applying  same,  as  all 
holes  can  be  drilled  in  the  doors  before 
the  fastener  is  attached.  The  device  is 
finished  in  black  japan. 

Speedometer  Lubricator 

PARTICULAR  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  lubrication  of  the  speed- 
omijter  shaft  in  order  to  get  satisfactory 
service.  Speedometer  shafts  are  packed 
with  grease  when  assembled  and  ordi- 
narily will  run  a  long  time  without 
attention.  However,  after  a  certain 
time  the  grease  gets  dry  and  hard.  The 
result  is  a  broken  shaft,  a  stripped  gear, 
or  some  other  trouble.  Fleet  owners, 
who  are  keeping  accurate  mileage  rec- 
ords and  who  have  experienced  this 
trouble,  will  be  interested  in  the  Happy 
Thought     speedometer    shaft    lubricator. 


This  device  is  nothmg  more  or  less 
than  a  grease  cup  which  can  be  attached 
in  a  few  minutes  to  the  speedometer 
shaft.     The  price  is  50  cents. 

The  lubricator  consists  of  a  clip  ex- 
tending part  way  around  the  housing  and 
threaded  to  secure  a  grease  cup  with 
a  pointed  end.  It  is  applied  by  drilling 
a  Vfi-inch  hole  in  the  end  fittings  about 
%  inch  from  the  end  which  is  slipped 
over  the  flexible  housing.  The  maker 
is  S.  E.  Norman,,  Franklii),  Mass. 
M  ■■■       ^ 

Buell  Explosion  Whistle 

FLEET  owners  will  be  interested  in 
a  warning  signal 'ttiaf  ojjefates  under 
the  full  explosion  pressure  of  the  engine. 
This  signal  is  screwed  in  place  of  one 
priming  cup  in  the  engine  and  is  made 
in  two  models,  the  chime  and  single  tone. 
It  is  made  by  the  Buell  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  sales  price  is  $6 
for  the  chime  model  and  $4.25  for  the 
single    tone. 

A  small  poppet  valve  of  but  %-inch 
diameter,  ground  to  a  gas  fit,  carries 
the  whistle.  A  slight  side  pull  on  a  cord 
connected  to  a  clamp  on  the  steering 
column  unseats  a  valve  in  t"he  whistle 
and  sounds  it.  The  whistle  is  blown  by 
the  explosion  direct,  the  pressure  of 
which  ranges  from  250  to  300  pounds  per 
square  inch.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
whistle  will  not  clog  or  require  cleaning. 
It  is  guaranteed  for  10  years  satisfactory 
operation. 

In  blowing  the  whistle  the  valve  i^i 
open  only  for  an  explosion  or  two  and 
the    power    consumed    is    negligible.      It 


takes  but  that  portion  of  the  charge 
which  will  pass  through  a  V6-inch  pipe. 
The  engine  can  be  primed  through  the 
whistle  valve  if  desired. 

On  engines  not  equipped  with  priming 
cups  the  signal  is  installed  through  a 
special  Splitdoif  spark  plug.  The  added 
cost  is  $L2o. 


Arcadia  Trailer 

FARMERS  owning  passenger  cars  or 
trucks,  or  factories  with  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment,  often  find  practical  use 
for  a  trailer.  A  farmer  who  owns  a 
passenger  car  or  truck  can  use  it  to 
advantage..Jor  hauling  baled  hay,  fruit 
crates,  etc.,  when  combined  with  a 
trailer.  The  Arcadia  Trailer  Corp., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  manufacturing  a  1-ton 
trailer  to  go  behind  passenger  cars  or 
trucks.  This  trailer  is  built  with  a 
combination  farm  body.  The  side  stakes 
can  be  dropped  so  as  to  carry  crates  or 
to  form  a  body  for  carrying  hay,  or  can 
be  closed  up,  making  a  crate  for  carry- 
ing live  stock  or  other  material  that 
would  be  easierhandled  if  confined  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  crate.  The  stakes 
are  detachable.  They  are  supported  by 
eight  pieces  of  angle  iron,  which  are 
held   in  channels  by   turnscrews. 

The  body  allowance  is  400  pounds 
and  the  weight  of  the  chassis  is  900 
pounds.  The  frame  is  9%  feet  long  and 
30%  inches  wide.  Roller  bearings  are 
used  throughout.  The  track  is  58  inches 
and  the  wheelbase  (i9  inches.  Solid  2- 
inch  tires  arc  mounted   all   around. 


Happy    Thought    speedon 
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Semi-Trailer  Use 
Solves  Loading 


(Continued  from  page  43) 


The   upper   v 
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warehouse 

be  realized  when  it  i.s  considered  that 
the  fleet  of  trucks  owned  and  operated 
by  the  company  are  scattered  in  ten 
different  cities,  with  more  than  half  of 
the  vehicles  anywhere  from  2.50  to  lOOU 
miles  away  from  the  main  headquarters. 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  a 
most  difficult  matter  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  vehicles  without  some  centralized 
supervision  such  as  the  Transportation 
Department  affords. 

The     Transportation     Department     is 


under  the  direct  control  and  supervision 
of  C.  W.  Waddington,  Transportation 
Superintendent.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  truck 
fleet.  He  decides  what  size  and  type  of 
trucks  are  to  be  purchased  and  how  they 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  various  terri- 
tories. He  also  determines  the  general 
principles  of  loading  and  routing,  leaving 
the  details  of  operation  to  the  head  of 
the  Operating  Department.  He  further- 
more receives  daily  reports  from  the  op- 
erating heads  of  each  district  as  to  the 


work    done    by    the    trucks,   the    tonnage 
of  goods  handled  and  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

Keeping  Cost  Records 

Within  the  last  2  years  these  data  have 
l)een  made  up  into  monthly  forms  on  an 
accounting  system  which  takes  in  the 
entire  fleet.  This  system  gives  all  the 
necessary  data  for  ascertaining  the 
maintenance  and  operating  costs  and 
has  resulted  in  the  company's  preparing 
a  large  chart  to  show  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing 100  pounds  of  goods  from   1   to  100 


The  floor  of  the  A.  &  P.  garage   Is  raised   1  foot  along  the  side    wall    to    act    as    a    protecting    bumper.     The    bread    trucks    are 

backed   against  this  bumper,  which   extends  out  8  feet  from   the    wall,  so  that  the  rear  ends  of  the   bodies  and    the  heating  cols 

and   pipes  are   not  damaged   by  careless   backing   up 
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An    A.    &    P.    trailer    in    process   of    being    lo 
Jersey    City    garage,   which    is 

miles  by  means  of  motor  trucks  in 
different  localities.  While  this  chart  is 
not  available  at  this  writing,  the  editor 
hopes  to  receive  permission  to  publish 
it  at  a  later  date. 

In  its  work,  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment soon  discovered  three  most  impor- 
tant fundamentals.     These  are: 

1 — That  a  standarized  fleet  of  one 
make  and  capacity  is  far  preferable  and, 
in  fact,  almost  necessary  for  the  most 
economical   handling  of  the   goods. 

2 — That  conventional  trucks  are  not 
suitable  for  handling  groceries  between 
warehouse  and  retail  stores  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  take  about  2  hours  to 
load  due  to  the  many  small  packages  of 
which  the  full  load  is  composed.  As  a 
result,  tractors  hauling  two-wheeled 
semi-trailers  have  been  substituted  be- 
cause they  can  be  loaded  while  the  trac- 
tors are  out  on  their  routes  delivering 
goods  in  other  semi-trailers.  More  semi- 
trailers are  used  than  tractors,  so  that 
some  trailers  are  always  available  for 
loading  while  all  of  the  tractors  are  out 
on  their  routes.  As  compared  to  the  2- 
hour  loading  time  required  with  the 
conventional  truck,  a  6-ton  empty  semi- 
trailer can  be  disconnected  from  the 
tractor  and  a  loaded  trailer  attached  in 
its  place  in  8  minutes. 

3 — That  with  a  large  fleet  of  108  vehi- 
cles, the  work  of  routing,  scheduling 
and  loading  the  trucks  is  sufficient  to 
engage  the  entire  time  of  a  competent 
man  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
vehicles  must  be  given  over  to  another 
man  who  does  nothing  but  see  that  the 
trucks  are  kept  in  good  mechanical  con- 
dition. 

The   Transportation   Work 

Under  the  first  heading  of  the 
standarized  truck  fleet,  the  A.  &  P.  com- 
pany has  followed  its  own  advice  by 
installing  only  Pierce-Arrow  trucks  used 
as  tractors  with  large  6-ton  semi-trailers 
for  the  handling  of  all  groceries.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case 
of  vehicles  used  for  fhe  delivery  of 
bread.  These  are  also  of  Pierce-Arrow 
manufacture,  but  are  of  the  conventional 
type  with  the  entire  load  carried  on  the 


aded   at   the   loading   platform   inside   of   the 
integral    with    the   warehouse 

four  wheels  of  the  standard  truck.  This 
exception  was  made  because  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  work,  the  bread  trucks 
being  loaded  during  the  day  and  work- 
ing during  the  night  along  specified 
routes  and  depositing  a  certain  number 
of  loaves  of  bread  at  certain  stores  along 
each  route. 

The  second  case,  treating  of  the  use 
of  semi-trailers  instead  of  conventional 
trucks,  is  almost  self-explanatory,  but 
will  be  explained  in  greater  detail 
further  on  in  this  article. 

Of  the  fleet  of  108  trucks,  forty-six 
are  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Jersey  City  or  main  warehouse.  Of  these 
forty-six  trucks,  twenty  are  of  the  trac- 
tor, semi-trailer  type  for  grocery  de- 
liveries, and  twenty-six  of  the  conven- 
tional type  for  bread  deliveries.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet,  ten  trucks  are 
operated  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  eight  in 
Boston;  nineteen  in  Chicago;  four  in 
Philadelphia;  twelve  in  Pittsburgh;  three 
in  Detroit;  three  in  Washington,  D.  C; 
two  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  one  in 
Baltimore. 

All  of  the  above  trucks  are  owned  and 


operated  by  the  A.  ic  P.  company,  al- 
though vehicles  are  hired  from  private 
owners  in  other  cities.  This  is  the  case 
in  Bronx  Borough,  New  York  City; 
Bufl'alo  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  several 
other  cities  where  the  company  has  found 
it  more  economical  to  rent  trucks.  In 
the  latter  cities,  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  private  truck  owners,  who,  now 
that  the  war  is  over  and  the  need  for 
carrying  munitions  has  vanished,  are 
ready  to  take  on  haulage  work  at  prices 
low  enough  to  make  it  more  economical 
than  to  install  a  fleet  under  the  com- 
pany's management. 

During  1918,  the  108  company-owned 
trucks  traveled  over  1,000,000  miles  and 
carried  approximately  200,000  tons  of 
groceries  in  addition  to  between  80.000,- 
000  and  35,000,000  loaves  of  bread.  In 
averages,  this  means  9800  miles  and 
1960  tons  per  truck  per  year.  The  vehi- 
cles distribute  both  groceries  and  bread 
within  a  radius  of  approximately  40 
miles  of  the  warehouse  from  which  they 
operate. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  readily 
seen  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  one  superintendent  to  supervise  the 
operation  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
vehicles.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  work  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  covering  the  supervision  and  opera- 
tion of  the  trucks,  which  is  in  charge 
of  H.  B.  Anderson,  and  the  second, 
including  the  maintenance  of  the  trucks, 
in  charge  of  J.  L.  Black,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  motor  truck  equipment 
for  C.  Feigenspan,  Inc.,  one  of  the  large 
brewing  companies  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Centralized  Repair  Station 

By  the  distribution  of  the  trucks  given 
above,  it  is  seen  that  forty-six,  or  almost 
one-half  of  the  vehicles,  are  operated 
from  the  Jersey  City  warehouse.  This 
set  up  new  conditions,  particularly  as 
regards  the  maintenance  of  the  vehicles. 
While  each  warehouse  has  its  truck 
operating  superintendent,  the  small  num- 
ber of  trucks  at  all  of  the  warehouses 
except  those  in  Jersey  City  and  Chicago 
made  it  advisable  to  centralize  all  of  the 


.f  .     -,ic      loaa. -1     'I        ■    street   in   front  of  the 

at   the  front  by  wooden   horses  and  are  raised   by  ; 

tors  are  backed   in  to  take  them   on   the 
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major  truck  repair  work  and  ove.-hauliiis- 
of  main  units  at  Jersey  City  and  at 
Chicago.  Minor  repair  work  in  all  of 
the  warehouse  districts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Chicago  and  Jersey  City,  is 
done  at  outside  garages,  so  that  no  main- 
tenance superintendents  are  employed 
except  at  Chicago  and  Jersey  City.  The 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  two 
fleets  at  Chicago  and  Jersey  City  are 
similar  with  the  exception  that  all  of 
the  major  repair  work  for  all  of  the 
other  warehouse  districts  except  Chicago 
is  done  at  Jersey  City. 

J.  L.  Black  has  complete  charge  of  all 
the  maintenance  work  of  the  Jersey  City 
trucks,  as  well  as  for  the  vehicles  of  all 
the  other  branches  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Chicago.  His  particular  work 
js  to  visit  these  various  warehouse  dis- 
tricts to  determine  the  running  conditions 
of  the  trucks  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  overhaul  and  the  repair  of  the 
main  units.  The  latter  are  shipped  to 
Jersey  City,  where  the  work  is  done  by 
a  crew  of  trained  experts,  as  will  be  told 
in  a  separate  maintenance  article  to 
be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The 
CoM.MERCiAL  Vehicle. 

Although  this  method  of  shipping  such 
units  of  engines  from  distances  as  far 
away  from  Jersey  City  as  Detroit  and 
I'ittsburgh  is  expensive,  it  is  more 
economical  in  the  long  run  than  having 
the  work  done  at  more  or  less  unreliable 
parages  situated  near  to  the  cities  in 
which  the  trucks  are  operated.  When 
the  work  is  done  at  Jersey  City  it  is  done 
correctly,  so  that  when  the  unit  is  sent 
back,  it  invariably  gives  satisfactory 
service.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
A.  &  P.  company  to  extend  this  same 
centralized  maintenance  idea  to  «ach 
city  as  soon  as  the  trucks  in  each  of 
these  cities  warrant  the  installation  of 
the  necessary  equipment. 

To  give  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  work  the  Jersey  City  warehouse  may 
be  taken  as  a  leader  in  the  A.  &  P.  trans- 
portation system  on  account  of  its  size 
and  the  territory  taken  care  of.  That 
warehouse  takes  care  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  its  trucks  averaging  30  to 
40  miles  a  day.  The  whole  motor  truck 
delivery  plan  is  based  on  the  use  of 
trucks  and  tractors  and  semi-trailers. 
The  trucks  are  used  for  the  delivery  of 
bread  and  the  trailers  with  the  5-ton 
Pierce-Arrow  tractors  for  the  delivery 
of  groceries.  As  planned  and  worked  out, 
each  type  of  delivery  has  its  own  distinct 
advantages. 

37  Semi-trailers  to  20  Tractors 

It  would  l>e  impossible  for  that  com- 
pany to  maintain  its  present  deliveries 
of  groceries  during  the  day  were  trucks 
alone  used.  Semi-trailers  have  enabled 
the  company  to  reduce  the  loading  time 
of  its  vehicles  from  2  hours  to  8  minutes. 
Trucks  proved  a  failure  because  they 
were  held  idle  2  hours  in  loading.  Semi- 
trailers, loaded  in  advance,  and  coupled 
onto  the  tractors  in  eight  minutes 
have  solved  the  problem.  The  A.  &  P. 
company  uses  thirty-seven  semi-trailers 
and  twenty  tractors.  From  eight  to 
ten    of    these    .semi-trailers    are    usually 


ill  process  of  being  loaded  during  the 
day,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  tractors 
from  their  first  trips.  The  first  deliv- 
eries start  around  8  a.  m.  and  the  trucks 
return  ai'ound  noon  time,  ready  to  pick  up 
another  load.  Each  trip  averages  about 
40  miles  with  about  40  stores  visited. 

Though  the  use  of  tractors  and  semi- 
trailers has  been  responsible  for  a  large 
saving  in  loading  time  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  running  time  of  the 
tractors,  the  layout  of  the  loading  plat- 
forms has  also  been  responsible  for  the 
elimination  of  lost  time  due  to  interrup- 
tions. 

Wagon  Loading  Segregated 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  warehouse  at 
Jersey  City   is  a  ten-story  building,  one 


street  are  such  as  to  maks  them  neces- 
sary. Therefore  in  order  to  offset  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  floor,  Belgian  block  has  been  used 
in  the  center  of  the  garage,  where  the 
horses  stand.  The  space  on  both  sides 
of  the  Belgian  block  pavement  is  coated 
with  cement. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  trucks  from 
damaging  the  heating  pipes  on  the  side 
walls,  a  concrete  bumper  or  raised  floor 
has  been  installed  This  extends  8  feet 
out  from  the  wall  opposite  the  loading 
platform  and  is  about  1  foot  high.  The 
rear  ends  of  the  trucks  extend  over  the 
raised  floor  for  about  ."j  feet.  The  trailers 
are  parked  along  the  loading  platforms 
in  the  garage  and  in  the  street.  All 
washing  is  done  in  a  small  building 
, , which  is  adjacent   to   the  garage. 

rr\TTT|^      RTr^       a  Trailers   Jacked   Up 

The    semi-trailers    stand     during     the 

Read  Them  All  loading  period  on  wooden  horses.     They 

T'lrrkCl?    DTTUT  TCTJUT*     A  "MFi  ^''^    lifted    onto    the    tractors    by    means 

irlUst.    r LjilLlbilEjU    AIM)  of  a  single  jack  which  raises  the  trailer 

STILL  TO  APPEAR  "^    *^®     horse    and     lowers     it     to    the 

tractor.     The   jack   is   put   into   position 

The  Big  8  Defined April  lr>  under   the   center  line    of   the   trailer   at 

1— Driver May     1  ^    P°l"'    approximating    the    center    of 

A/r        1  -  gravity  of  the  trailer  and  the  load.     This 

2       lires    May  1,T  method  of  lifting  the  semi-trailer,  though 

3 — Gasoline June     1  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  time  element 

4— Overhauling    June  15  'f     concerned,     can     be     bettered.       The 

_       _              .     .   "  A.  &   P.  company  is  planning  to  install 

O — Depreciation July     1  overhead  lifting  devices,  which  will  per- 

6 — Insurance     July  15  '"it  a  much  quicker  fitting  of  the  trailer 

7— Interest August    1  ""^^  ^"j"  \'f^°'  ^.';f\"'^'^  ''"l^  °"«  ™"«" 

A                T  r  instead  of  two   will  be  needed. 

8 — Garage August  lo  The  delivery  of  that  company's  Grand- 

.,„ , , ,„„„, , „  mother  bread   is  entirely   separate  from 

the  grocery  end  of  the  business.  The 
city  block  deep  and  nearly  half  a  block  bread  is  baked  in  a  separate  building  a 
wide.  The  loading  of  the  vehicles  has  been  block  below  the  railroad  loading  plat- 
arranged  so  that  the  horse  trucks  will  form.  Two  loading  platforms  are  used, 
be  on  one  side  of  the  building  and  the  All  bread  delivei'ies  are  made  at  night, 
semi-trailers  on  the  side  directly  opposite  The  twenty-six  trucks  start  out  on  their 
and  in  the  garage.  The  fourth  side  is  routes  at  midnight  and  return  in  the 
used  for  loading  the  freight  cars,  the  late  hours  of  the  next  morning.  In  order 
tracks   running   alongside    the    platform.  to  protect   the  bread,  which   is  wrapped 

The    first    floor    of    the    warehouse    is  with    paper   and    stored    in    boxes,    from 

used   entirely   for   routing   the   groceries  rain  and  dirt,  the  bodies  are  completely 

which  are  sent  down  from  the  six  upper  enclosed. 

storage  floors  by  means  of  elevators.  Each  truck  can  carry  over  5000  loaves 
The  two  top  floors  are  used  entirely  for  of  bread,  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
the  offices.  Small  four-wheeled  hand-  demand  of  forty  or  fifty  stores.  De- 
trucks are  pulled  from  place  to  place  on  liveries  are  made  only  once  a  day.  As 
the  routing  floor  and  the  required  goods  a  result,  there  is  no  need  for  the  use 
loaded  on  them,  after  which  they  are  of  trailers  for  saving  time  during  load- 
taken  to  the  loading  platform  and  the  ing.  Loading  of  the  bread  starts  in  the 
goods  are  placed  in  the  semi-trailers.  early     part    of    the     afternoon     and     is 

The  groceries  are   taken   through  four  finished    around    midnight,    just    before 

large  sliding  doors  to  the   loading  plat-  the   trucks  get  under  way. 

form  inside  the  garage,  which  is  integral  As    the    trucks    arrive    at    the    stores 

with  the  warehouse.     The  garage  is  used  after  closing  hours,  it  has  been  arranged 

entirely    for    the    storage    of   the    trucks  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  opening 

and    trailers    and    is    separate    from    the  the   stores   when   the   bread   is   unloaded, 

repair    station,    where    the    vehicles    are  This  has  been  accomplished  by   the   use 

maintained.    The   routing,   loading,  stor-  of  a  box  fitted  with  a  lock.     This  box  is 

age    and    drivers    are    under    the    direct  placed  in  front  of  the  store  every  night 

supervision  of  the  garage  superintendent.  by    one   of   the    clerks.      The    lid    is   left 

In    the    early    days,    when    that    com-  open,  so  that  all  the  driver  has  to  do  is 

pany   employed   horse  vehicles   only,  the  to   empty   the   bread   into   the  box,   snap 

present  garage  space  was  used  entirely  the  lock  and  start  out  for  the  next  store. 

for  loading,  the  horses  being  housed   in  Shipments  of  bread  are  also  made  daily 

a    stable    further    up    the    street.      This  by  express.     Such  points  as  Albany,  etc., 

loading  space  is  sometimes  u.sed  for  the  which  are  out  of  reach  of  truck  service, 

horse    vehicles    when    conditions    on    the  are  thus  taken  care  of. 
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12  Principles  in  Using  Coal  Trucks 


Location  of  Garage 

f\  — A  coal  dealer  must  consider  the 
-^  storinK  of  his  trucks.  Provision  must 
be  made  for  cutting  down  wasted  mile- 
aKe  to  and  from  the  garage.  Centrali- 
zation of  the  garage  location  is  most 
important  in  the  case  of  a  coal  dealer 
who  has  more  than  one  yard.  The 
garage  must  be  so  designed  that  little 
time  will  be  wasted  in  the  morning  when 
the  trucks  go  out  on  their  deliveries.  In 
many  cases  coal  dealers  will  find  that 
they  can  convert  one  of  their  horse 
stables  into  a  garage.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  lighting  conditions  and 
the  elimination  of  the  excessive  number 
of  roof  columns  frequently  found  in 
stables.  Both  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
trucks,  as  well  as  their  parking.  Provi- 
sion must  also  be  made  for  the  storage 
of  fuel  and  oil  and  a  stocki-oom  provided. 

Maintenance 

1  /\ — Maintenance  of  trucks  is  de- 
-*-^pendent  on  the  size  of  the  fleet.  The 
establishment  of  a  service  station  is  the 
result  of  a  process  of  development  in  the 
size  of  the  fleet.  From  an  economical 
point  of  view  an  owner  of  five  or  si.x 
trucks  may  not  find  it  worth  while  to 
maintain  his  own  trucks.  There  might 
not  be  enough  work  to  keep  a  mechanic 
or  two  busy  all  of  the  time.  In  a  case 
of  that  kind   it  would  be  better  for  him 


(Continued  from  page  47) 

to  have  this  work  done  in  a  local  re- 
pair shop  or  service  station.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  fleet  grows  to  eight 
or  ten  trucks,  he  must  consider  taking 
care  of  such  work  as  engine  repairs, 
tires,  etc.  This  is  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Stephens. 

When  his  fleet  reached  seventeen  trucks 
in  1911  he  established  a  maintenance 
station.  As  the  fleet  grew  from  that 
year  on,  the  size  of  the  machine  shop 
equipment  was  proportionate.  At  first 
only  such  work  as  grinding  valves  and 
small  repairs  were  done.  As  the  fleet 
grew  to  ten  or  more  trucks  a  lathe,  an 
arbor  press  and  hack  saw  were  installed, 
as  well  as  block  and  pulley  for  remov- 
ing bodies.  This  equipment,  together 
with  a  complete  set  of  parts,  was  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  the  complete  over- 
hauling of  the  trucks  each  year.  This 
overhauling  is  practically  a  rebuilding, 
every  part  being  inspected  and  new  ones 
fitted  if  necessary.  Though  this  over- 
hauling takes  from  2  to  3  weeks  and 
keeps  the  truck  out  of  service  for  that 
period  of  time,  it  is  economical  in  the 
long  run  because  it  has  been  found  that 
the  trucks  very  seldom  break  down  dur- 
ing the  rush  periods  when  a  truck  out  of 
commission  often  disarranges  the  entire 
deliverv  scheme.  Overhauling  starts  in 
May. 

Type  of  Dri  vers 

1   1  — Mr.   Stephens  has   found   that  the 
best  drivers  of  motor  trucks  in  the 


coal  field  ai'e  men  who  formerly  drove 
his  horse  vehicles.  Outside  drivers 
proved  a  failure  because  they  were  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
coal  delivery.  The  first  essential  quality 
needed  in  a  driver  in  coal  delivery  is  that 
he  be  accustomed  to  the  hard  work  and 
be  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
coal  business.  He  must  be  diplomatic 
with  customers,  as  many  disputes  arise 
each  day  when  coal  is  unloaded. 

W^eighing  Facilities 

"I  O — The  last  and  one  of  the  most  ini- 
-*-^portant  points  to  be  considered  by 
a  coal  dealer  who  contemplates  the  pur- 
chase of  motor  trucks  is  the  weighing 
facilities.  To  check  up  the  weight  of  the 
coal  delivered  with  the  weight  specified 
by  the  coal  company  each  vehicle  must 
be  weighed  on  the  platform  scales  be- 
fore leaving  the  yai-d  and  sometimes  be- 
fore depositing  its  load  in  the  coal 
bunker  of  the  purchaser.  .■Xs  a  result 
new  and  larger  scales  may  be  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  extra  weight  of  a 
truck  with  its  load.  In  the  ca.se  of  a 
dealer  who  does  a  wholesale  business  he 
must  consider  the  scales  of  the  other 
coal  dealers  he  may  deliver  to.  Though 
his  scales  may  be  enlarged  to  accommo- 
date his  trucks  he  may  find  that  his  cus- 
tomers' scales  are  not  large  enough.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  imposs'ble  for  the 
buyer  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
coal  received. 


Contractor  Uses  Trucks  to  Sell  Tires 


{Contiviied  from  page  51) 


was  attached  by  cable  to  another  truck 
on  high  and  dry  land  and  yanked  out 
of  the  water  and  ooze,  the  water  and 
oil  drained  out  and  the  vehicle  put  liack 
into  commission  within  a  few  hours  after 
its   rescue  and  readjustment. 

Accidents  will  happen  with  the  best 
regulated  drivers,  but  Barber  takes 
special  pains  to  have  the  drivers  as 
well  regulated  as  possible.  To  that  end, 
he  will  accept  no  man  without  knowing 
accurately  of  his  driving  qualities.  He 
must  demonstrate  before  one  or  more 
of  his  expert  drivers  that  he  can  drive 
a  truck  along  without  snubbing  its  nose 
into  passing  vehicles  or  performing  other 
amateurish  stunts.  If  Mr.  Applicant 
doesn't  make  good  on  his  first  trial  trip. 
it  is  his  last  one.  No  truck  and  its  con- 
tents ever  are  risked  by  the  Barber  ouf- 
tit  on  the  mere  sayso  of  an  applicant 
that  he  can  drive.  Every  man  in  the 
Barber  employ  can  do  what  he  professes 
to  be  able  to  do.  This  applies  to  his 
seven  drivers,  two  mechanics,  street 
foreman    and    service   foreman. 

Barber  maintains  two  service  stations, 
one  at  4232  Ludlow  Street  and  the  other 
at    2516    East    Cumberland    Street,    far 


apart  and  convenient  to  construction  job^ 
in  each  respective  growing  section  of  tie 
city.  The  main  service  station,  the  oi.-; 
on  East  Cumberland  Street,  is  the  firnv's 
garage.  At  both  stations  are  con- 
veniences for  the  Goodrich  tire  patrons. 
Barber's  solid  tire  truck  presses  are  of 
the  200-ton  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co. 
type.  The  press  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  platen  held  in  a  frame  of  I  beams. 
The  lower  platen  is  moved  by  a  ram 
working  in  a  cylinder  controlled  by  a 
hydraulic  pump.  The  press  has  a  pres- 
sure gage,  a  relief  valve  and  a  control 
valve.  It  can  be  driven  either  by  a  line 
shaft  or  a  separate  motor.  When  a  tire 
is  to  be  mounted,  the  ram  is  lowered, 
the  wheel  placed  on  the  lower  platen 
and'  the  tire  put  in  position  above  it. 

Power  is  next  applied,  either  by  throw- 
ing the  belt  on  the  tight  pulley  or  by 
starting  the  motor.  The  control  valve 
then  is  closed  and  the  tire  is  pressed 
on  the  wheel.  To  demount,  a  ring  is 
placed  on  the  lower  platen,  just  large 
enough  to  clear  the  wheel,  which  is 
placed  on  it.  Either  a  second  ring,  or 
a  set  of  blocks  is  placed  on  the  wheel's 
circumference,  the  control  valve  is  closed 


and   the   tire   is   pressed   down   onto   the 
rim   of   the   wheel. 

Calculating  Tire  Costs 

In  the  matter  of  tires.  Barber  is  an 
expert,  keeping  close  tab  on  mileage 
costs.  By  way  of  proof  of  his  estimat- 
ing abilities,  he  set  aside  2  years  ago 
an  appropriation  of  $3,545  to  be  used 
for  tires  during  the  coming  2-year  pe- 
riod. His  actual  tire  expense  amounted 
to  $3,548.0(1.     Only  $2.94  out  of  the  way! 

In  the  matter  of  operating  costs,  Bar- 
ber also  has  showed  that  he  has  kept  his 
accounts  carefully.  Barber's  average  op- 
erating cost  for  each  5-ton  dump  body 
motor  truck  engaged  in  hauling 
amounted  for  the  year  1918  to  just  $2(5.80 
a  day,  including  the  usual  items  of  in- 
terest, depreciation,  repair,  labor,  gaso- 
line, oil  and  grease,  tires  and  so  on,  for 
a  265-day  year. 

Working,  of  course,  independently,  the 
committee  on  costs  of  the  Motor  Truck 
Owners'  Assn.  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  meet- 
ing on  the  evening  of  April  8,  1919,  an- 
nounced that  after  visiting  more  than 
fifty  individual  owners  operating  in  the 
(Continued  o^i  page  77) 
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Efficient  Truck  Supervision 


MORE  attention  and  thought  should  be  given 
by  large  fleet  owners  to  the  executive  respon- 
sibility for  the  truck  driver  and  the  transportation 
system  in  general.  Many  large  transpoi'tation 
firms  make  a  serious  mistake  by  not  giving  this 
subject  due  consideration.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  see  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  truck 
transportation  has  the  knowledge  and  ability  to 
efficiently  carry  on  this  special  branch  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  most  cases,  the  superintendent  has  the  proper 
ability  to  lay  out  the  delivery  system  and  get  the 
best  results  from  the  routing  of  the  trucks,  but 
when  it  comes  to  supervising  or  directing  the 
operation  and  maintenance,  he  is  at  a  loss  because 
of  his  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  construction  of  motor  trucks  and  their 
operation. 


The  supervision  of  the  transportation  system 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  Dispatching,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  It  is  very  essential  that 
one  works  in  unison  with  the  other,  and  the  best 
results  will  only  be  obtained  by  having  a  super- 
intendent who  is  specially  trained  to  assume  a 
position  of  this  kind. 

At  the  present  time  this  problem  of  getting  the 
right  man  is  a  difficult  one,  because  of  its  being 
a  new  vocation,  and  any  assistance  rendered  to  the 
truck  owner  by  the  truck  manufacturer  to  solve 
this  problem  will  result  in  a  lower  operation  and 
maintenance  cost,  longer  truck  life  and  a  higher 
truck  efficiency  in  general. 

The  average  fleet  owner  may  think  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  hire  an  efficient  man  to  take  charge 
of  the  supervision  of  his  trucks,  but  the  better 
results  obtained  will  repay  him  many  times. 


Keep  the  Engine  Hood  Closed 


Now  that  we  are  having  some  hot  weather, 
the  drivers  of  many  trucks  are  keeping  the 
sides  of  their  engine  hoods  up  or  removing  them 
altogether  under  the  assumption  that  such  a  course 
prevents  engine  overheating.  This  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice and  should  be  discontinued. 

A  hood  costs  money  and  no  maker  would  go  to 
the  expense  of  putting  one  over  the  engine  if  it 
was  not  necessary.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  keep 
the  engine  clean,  both  inside  and  out.     With  the 


hood  sides  up  or  removed,  the  engine  cannot  be 
kept  clean. 

Dust  and  dirt  get  in  around  the  valve  stems 
and  render  their  lubrication  less  efficient.  It  also 
gets  into  the  magneto,  if  one  is  used,  and  generally 
dirties  up  all  exposed  parts.  Furthermore,  the 
dirt  will  get  inside  the  cylinders,  either  through 
the  carbureter  or  the  crankcase  breather  pipe,  and 
dirt  inside  of  a  cylinder  causes  all  kinds  of  avoid- 
able troubles. 


When  Cabs  Get  Too  Warm 


THE  built-in  cab  for  all  motor  trucks  is  coming 
just  as  surely  as  the  closed-in  front  and  rear 
platforms  of  the  trolley  car.  With  this  added  pro- 
tection for  the  driver,  he  has  been  able  to  do  more 
and  better  work. 

Some  of  the  cabs  are  of  the  convertible  type 
which  may  be  completely  inclosed  in  the  winter  and 
opened  up  in  the  summer.  Others  are  of  the  per- 
manently built-in  type,  with  fixed  sides  at  the  ends 
of  the  driver's  seat  and  with  curtains  over  the 
doors.  It  is  such  cabs  which  may  become  exces- 
sively hot  during  the  summer  months. 

Instead  of  taking  off  the  engine  hood  to  lessen 
the  temperature  in  such  a  design  of  cab,  it  is  much 
preferable  to  take  olT  the  cab  doors,  for  this  will 


permit  a  stream  of  air  to  pass  clear  through  the 
cab  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Some  makes  of 
cabs  are  designed  so  that  this  may  be  done  by 
simply  removing  the  door  pintles.  In  some  of  the 
other  types,  it  may  be  necessary  to  file  or  cut  off  the 
hinge  rivets  before  the  doors  can  be  removed,  but 
even  this  is  a  small  matter  when  the  convenience 
afforded  the  driver  is  considered. 

When  the  doors  are  removed,  it  is  important 
that  they  are  put  away  properly  in  the  garage 
where  they  will  not  be  lost  or  liable  to  damage.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  put  them  back  in  place  around 
Christmas  time  if  they  are  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  taken  off,  but  to  have  to  make  new  ones 
is  an  unnecessary  expense. 
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PRICES  CHARCED  FOR  TRUCK  RENT 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

The  French  proup  which  I  am  repre- 
senting here  in  the  United  States  would 
like  to  get  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible on  the  organization  and  operation 
of  garages  in  the  United  States.  Will 
you  please  send  me  whatever  pamphlets, 
booklets  or  other  information  you  may 
have  on  this  subject  and  give  me  the 
names  of  books  or  other  reviews  where 
additional  details  can  be  secured.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  system  of 
renting  space  in  garages  and  the  cost  of 
such  space  to  the  vehicle  owner. — C.  P. 
Cap.-\rt,  Bureau  D'Organisation  Eco- 
Tiomique,  Agence  Generale  des  Etats- 
Unis,  Bureau  de  New  York. 

The  Automotive  Equipment  Assn., 
Chicago,  111.,  some  time  ago  published  a 
booklet  on  the  operation  of  a  garage. 
No  doubt  you  can  obtain  a  copy  of  that 
booklet  by  writing  direct  to  William  M. 
Webster,  Commissioner,  Automotive 
Equipment  Assn.,  City  Hall  Square 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Motor  World  Publishing  Co.,  239 
West  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York 
City,  publishes  the  Motor  World  Simpli- 
fied System  of  Accounting,  which  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  means  for  keeping  a 
record  of  the  business  activities  of  any 
garage  owner.  The  system  sells  at 
$17.50. 

In  the  small  towns  and  cities  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  United  States,  cars 
and  motor  trucks  can  be  garaged  for 
$.3,  $4  and  $5  a  month.  These  figures  do 
not  include  any  service,  such  as  cleaning 
and  washing,  compressed  air  for  tires, 
greasing,  etc.  In  larger  cities  with  bet-' 
ter  garages  vehicles  are  generally  stored 
for  a  certain  monthly  sum,  including 
service,  in  some  instances  a  wash  and 
polish  every  day  and  in  others  once  or 
twice  a  week.  The  size  of  the  truck  has 
something  to  do  with  the  monthly  rate 
charge  since  the  number  of  trucks  which 
can  be  maintained  in  any  garage  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  space  available  and  the 
size  of  the  truck  which  can  be  placed 
■within  that  space.  Larger  trucks  take 
up  more  room  than  smaller  ones  and  ac- 
cordingly have  to  pay  a  larger  rate.  To' 
determine  a  rate  for  the  storage  charge 
the  owner  should  calculate  his  garage 
rent,  or  that  portion  of  it  ■which  is 
charged  to  the  storage  department.  To 
this  sum  should  be  added  all  of  the  other 
overhead  expenses  and  the  profit  which 
he  desires  to  make.  If  this  total  is 
divided  by  the  number  of  spaces  avail- 
able for  rent,  the  cost  per  truck  space 
will  be  found. 


Tievoted  to  topics  pertinent  to  com- 
mercial vehicle  operation,  design  .and 
maintenance.  Open  to  the  use  of  all 
readers.  Communications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sender's  name  and 
address,  confidential  if  preferred.  No 
cliarge  is  ever  made  for  this  service. 

The  highest  rates  are  generally 
charged  for  large  limousines  and  in 
some  garages  on  Manhattan  Island,  in 
the  high-rent  districts,  the  chai-ge  for 
limousines  is  as  high  as  $50  a  month. 
The  highest  rate  in  the  more  sparsely 
settled  sections,  as  in  Brooklyn,  is  from 
$35  all  the  way  down  to  $10  a  month 
without  service.  An  average  rate  in 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  is 
somewhere  between  $20  and  $30  a 
month. 


POSSIBLE  SALE  OF  SPARK  PLUGS 

Estimate  That  9.760,000  Plugs   May   Be 
Sold   During   1919 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  use  of  spark  plugs  on 
trucks,  tractors,  etc.? — R.  S.  SuESS, 
Pittsburgh  Visible  Spark-Plug  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

According  to  the  data  which  we  have 
on  hand  regarding  spark  plug  use  on 
motor  trucks,  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  there  were 
approximately  480,000  motor  trucks  in 
use  in  the  United  States.  This  figure 
covers  the  possible  field  for  the  sale  of 
spark  plugs  to  motor  truck  manufactur- 
ers and  users. 

On  an  average  each  truck  uses  about 
three  sets  of  spark  plugs  a  year  or  with 
the  average  four-cylinder  motor,  a  total 
of  twelve  plugs  a  year.  For  the  480,000 
trucks  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  there  would  therefoi'e  be  a  possible 
field  for  the  sale  of  5,760,000  spark  plugs 
for  the  trucks  which  were  already  in  use 
at  that  time. 

Although  the  estimated  production  for 
motor  trucks  for  1919  was  set  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  at  290,000,  it  is  prob- 
able that  about  250,000  will  be  manufac- 
tui'ed  this  year.  To  equip  these  'with  an 
average  of  twelve  plugs  each  during  the 
year,  would  give  an  additional  sales  op- 
portunity for  3,000,000  plugs. 

Therefore  during  the  year  1919  there 
is  a  possible  sales  market  for  6,760,000 
plugs  for  the  motor  trucks  already  in  use 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  3,000,- 
000  additional  plugs  for  the  use  of  trucks 
made  and  sold  this  year,  giving  a  grand 
total  of  9,760,000  plugs. 


SIZE  TRUCKS  NEEDED  ON  FARMS 

Reader    Desires    Information    Regarding 
Use  of  Trucks  by   Farmers 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

This  company  is  considering  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  motor  truck  and  since  our 
line  of  products  will  be  sold  principally 
to  the  farmer,  we  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  advise  us  if  you  do  not  think 
that  1-,  IVi-  and  2-ton  capacity  trucks 
will  best  meet  the  needs  of  farmers.  We 
would  also  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
point  out  any  articles  which  have  been 
published  lately  on  the  use  of  motor 
trucks  by  farmers. — W.  H.  Peterson, 
Minneapolis  .Steel  &  Machinery  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

We  agree  with  you  that  at  the  pre.sent 
time  trucks  of  1-,  IV^-  and  2-ton  capa- 
city will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
average  farmer  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  question  of  size  is  not  so  much 
limited  to  the  loads  which  the  farmer 
has  to  carry  as  the  condition  of  the 
roads  over  which  his  trucks  must  run. 
We  believe  that  at  the  present  time  per- 
haps the  I'/i-ton  truck,  which  could  be 
fitted  with  wider  rear  tires  and  heavier 
rear  springs  to  carry  an  additional 
V4-ton  load  to  give  a  maximum  capacity 
of  two  tons  would  best  meet  all  condi- 
tions. As  the  roads  in  the  rural  com- 
munities are  improved,  the  fanners  will 
begin  buying  larger  and  larger  trucks, 
since  it  is  more  economical  to  haul  loads 
in   large  units  than  it  is  in  small  ones. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  has  pub- 
lished a  great  volume  of  data  in  its 
recent  issues  regarding  the  use  of  trucks 
by  farmers  and  by  haulage  concerns  in 
the  rural  territories.  Some  of  the  arti- 
cles published  in  the  various  issues  are 
as  follows: 

July  1.5,  1919,  pages  24  and  25,  tell 
how  motor  trucks  haul  milk  to  Milwau- 
kee from  the  surrounding  territory 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles,  and  of  the 
savings  which  they  have  effected  for  the 
farmers. 

July  1,  1919,  page  9,  is  a  short  story 
in  which  the  advantages  of  hauling  live- 
-stock  by  truck  are  pointed  out. 

May  15,  1919,  pages  5  to  9,  tell  of  the 
use  of  trucks  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
hauling  foodstuffs. 

May  1,  1919,  pages  21  to  23,  point  out 
how  trucks  have  been  used  economically 
on  farms  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

April  15,  1919,  pages  5  to  11,  treat  of 
the  use  of  trucks  in  hauling  livestock  to 
the  Kansas  City  stockyards  and  of  cer- 
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tain  suggestions  made  by  the  editor  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  to  provide 
better  facilities  at  the  stockyards  so  that 
more  trucks  could  be  used  in  hauling 
livestock  to  that  and  other  markets 
throughout  the  United  States  which  may 
adopt  the  same  suggestions. 

April  15,  1919.  pages  19  to  21,  tell  of 
the  introduction  of  the  ship-by-truck- 
movement  in  the  South  with  data  on  the 
Hrst  fleet  of  four  trains  of  l^'ueks  run- 
ning out  of  Macon,  Ga.,  to  nearby  cities 
within  a  50-mile  radius. 

April  15,  1919.  pages  :«5  and  37,  tell 
how  a  small  town  general  store  ow^er 
increased  his  business  by  a  fleet  of  five 
light  delivery  trucks. 

April  1,  1919,  pages  Ifi  to  18,  tell  of 
the  great  development  of  rural  motor 
truck  e.xpress  business  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  gives  details  as  to  the  size  of 
trucks  used  and  the  types  of  bodies 
employed. 


STANDARD   PAKTS   USED   ON 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 

The  "Commercial  Vehicle"  Has  Published 
Tables  Which  Give  Such  Data 
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To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  infor- 
mation based  on  the  percentage  ot 
models  used  by  the  manufacturers  m 
frames,  axles,  springs,  radiators,  steering 
gears  universal  joints,  transmissions  and 
wheels  on  2-ton  trucks?  If  you  have  not 
such  figures  will  you  kindly  give  me 
information  as  to  where  I  can  get  them  .' 

W.  R.  Morgan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  names  of  the  makers  of  frames, 
axles,  springs,  radiators,  steering  gears, 
universal  joints  and  gearsets  as  used  on 
the  2-ton  trucks  offered  on  the  1919  mar- 
ket were  included  in  the  complete  detail 
technical  specifications  of  gasoline  motor 
trucks  as  published  on  pages  24  to  39  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918. 

In  addition,  the  average  construction 
used  on  all  2-ton  trucks  offered  on  the 
market  for  this  year  was  shown  in  the 
illustration  at  the  top  of  page  9  in  the 
same  issue  of  November  1,  1918.  Fur- 
•  thermore,  you  will  find  a  separate  list 
of  the  2-ton  trucks  offered  on  the  1919 
market  on  pages  21  and  22  in  the  same 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  article  entitled  "Parts  Industry 
Responsible  for  Great  Increase  in  Truck 
Production,"  as  appearing  on  pages  ."S 
to  19  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 
November  15,  1918,  will  undoubtedly 
prove  of  value  to  you,  since  it  gives  the 
number  of  truck  makers  using  any  par- 
ticular make  of  engine,  clutch,  gearset, 
rear  axle,  steering  gear,  radiator,  type 
of  wheel,  governor,  spring,  ignition  sys- 
tem, self-starter,  universal  ioint,  frame 
or  carbureter  as  used  on  all  models  of 
trucks  listed  in  our  specification  tables 
as  published  in  our  issue  of  November 
1,  1918,  together  with  the  number  of 
models  supplied  by  the  various  makers 
of  parts  and  the  percentage  of  the  num- 
ber of  models  using  any  particular  part. 


CHART  TO  DETERMINE  CHARGE 

FOR  CARRYING  GOODS 

Reader  Desires  to  Know  Actual  Cost  Per 

Day  for  5-Ton  Truck 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

On  page  31  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  for  July  1,  1919,  there  appeared 
a  5-ton  rate  chart  as  developed  by  the 
Progressive  Transfer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  determine  upon  the  rates  to  be  charged 
for  carrying  goods  by  that  company. 
The  table  states  that  the  total  operating 
costs  of  the  5-ton  truck,  making  60  miles 
a  dav,  is  $13.14. 

This  seems  extremely  low  and  we 
should  like  to  know  what  the  actual 
cost  per  day  of  the  truck  is,  including 
overhead  charges,  such  as  garage,  main- 
tenance, administrative  salaries,  tele- 
phone, light,  etc.— Detroit  Transporta- 
tion Assn.,  Detroit. 

The  total  cost  ner  day  of  .$13.14  for  the 
5-ton  truck  covering  60  miles  a  day  as 
mentioned  in  your  inquiry  does  not  in- 
clude any  overhead  charges,  but  is  the 
actual  cost  of  truck  operation  according 
to  the  Progressive  Transfer  Co.,  which 
prepared  the  table.  The  Progressive 
Transfer  Co.  further  advises  us  that  the 
total  cost  per  day  of  the  truck  in  ques- 
tion, including  all  overhead  charges  such 
as  garage  maintenance,  administrative 
salaries,  advertising,  office  help  and 
supervision,  etc.,  is  $26  a  day. 

This  figure  of  $26  a  day  bears  out  the 
experience  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
in  that  it  is  almost  exactly  double  the 
actual  operating  cost  of  the  truck.  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  has  pointed  out  on 
many  occasions  that  on  any  overland 
haulage  work  the  truck  owner  should  first 
of  all  determine  the  actual  cost  of  truck 
operation  and  then  double  this  figure 
in  order  to  determine  the  rate  to  be 
charged  per  unit  moved.  If  the  actual 
cost  of  operation  is  doubled  it  will  m 
most  cases  produce  a  clear  profit  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  on  the  investment  after 
all  deductions  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness have  been  made. 


MOTOR   VEHICLE   PERIODICALS 

A  List  of  Automobile  Journals  and  Two 
Booklets   on   Aulcanizing 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
send  us  a  li-st  of  periodicals  and  printed 
matter  on  anything  pertaining  to  auto- 
mobiles. Do  you  know  of  any  special 
magazine  which  has  to  do  with  vulcan- 
izing?—F.  J.  Nicosia,  Acme  Vulcanizing 
&'  Sales  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

We  are  glad  to  give  you  below  a  list 
of  periodicals  pertaining  to  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  two  special  booklets  applying 
entirely  to  the  subject  of  tire  vulcan- 
izing: 

1_The  Commercial  Vehicle  is  a 
magazine  devoted  entirely  to  the  sub- 
ject of  motor  trucks  from  the  owner's 
angle.  It  is  published  twice  a  month 
"and  the  subscription  rate  is  $2  a  year 
It  contains  only  articles  affecting  truck 
u.se  and  maintenance,  together  with  de- 
scriptions of  new  vehicles,  parts  and  ac- 
cessories used  on  trucks,  specifications, 
etc. 
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2 Automotire  l)idiistries  is  a  maga- 
zine devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  motor  trucks,  motor  cycles, 
airplanes  and  other  products  which  are 
operated  by  gasoline  engines.  It  is  pub- 
lished weekly  and  the  subscription  rate 
is  $3  a  year. 

Z— Motor  World  is  the  automotive 
dealers'  merchandising  paper,  telling 
how  dealers  handling  all  forms  of  auto- 
motive equipment  can  best  sell  their 
product.  It  is  published  once  a  week 
and  the  subscription  rate  is  $3  a  year. 

i— Motor  Age  is  a  dealers'  magazine 
treating  particularly  of  the  maintenance 
rather  than  the  sale  of  all  forms  of 
automotive  equipment.  It  too  is  pub- 
lished once  a  week  and  has  a  subscrip- 
tion price  of  $3  a  year. 

The  two  following  booklets  apply  di- 
rectly to  tire  repairing  and  vulcanizing^^ 

l^"Tire  Repairing  and  Vulcanizing, 
prepared  by  Henry  H.  Tufford,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  William  Hood  Dunwoody 
Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
This  book  contains  98  pages  and  treats 
fully  of  the  entire  subject  of  tire  vul- 
canizing and  repairing,  including  tire 
construction,  the  various  forms  of  tire 
injuries,  how  to  repair  these  injuries 
and  the  tools  to  use.  It  also  treats  of 
business  methods  in  tire  repairing  and 
..-ives  sample  costs  of  tire  repair  work. 
'^  9_The  Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  publishes  a  course 
in  tire  repairing  which  is  divided  into 
several  booklets  so  that  the  information 
can  be  secured  by  the  correspondence 
method  rather  than  by  the  personal 
method  of  teaching. 

BUILDERS  OF  2-TON  ATTACHMENTS 

Adapters  Which  May  Be  Mounted  on  Any 

Make  of  Passenger  Car 

To  the  Editor,  COMMERCIAL  Vehicle: 

We  have  a  customer  who  has  a  Velie 
Model  M  automobile  and  wishes  to  equip 
this  with  a  2-ton  attachment.  We  have 
informed  him  that  we  would  suggest  us- 
ino-  a  worm-driven  unit  in  preference  to 
any  other  form  of  drive.  Will  you  give 
us'a  list  of  companies  which  manufacture 
a  universal  2-ton  attachment  and  what 
your  idea  of  the  worm  drive  is=is  com- 
pared to  the  other  forms?— L.  T.  Heitz, 
L.  H.  Heitz  Garage,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
'  The  follownig  companies  manufacture 
universal  adapters,  or  those  which  can  be 
fitted  to  Velie  or  practically  any  other 
make  of  passenger  car:  ,  .      ^  , 

All-Car— Hudford    Philadelphia    Sales 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truxton— Commercial    Car    Unit    Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,    c   ^       n 

Dearborn— Dearborn  Truck  Sales  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York  City. 

E  &  W— E  &  W  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis.  ^  ... 

Graham— Graham  Bros.,  Evansville, 

Guaranty— Guaranty  Motors  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Marvel— Mulford,      Haas      Co.,      Inc., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  „  ^      ,    ,  ■ 

The  question  of  the  type  of  final  drive 
is  merelv  one  of  choice,  as  either  a  beve  . 
internal-gear  or  worm-driven  axle  will 
do  the  work  satisfactorily. 
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Contractor  Uses  Trucks  to  Sell  Tires 


(Continued  from  page  73) 


Even   the  tailgate   of  each   of   Elmer   Barber's  trucks  is   utilized   to   advertise   the   fact 
that   he   sells   a   certain    make   of   truck    tires   in     addition     to     carrying     on     his     con- 
tracting   work 


neighborhood  of  300  trucks,  it  had  found 
that,  on  compiling  statistics  from  eight 
owners,  operating  114  trucks,  all  being  of 
5-ton  capacity  and  most  of  them  dump 
body  machines,  the  total  daily  cost 
amounted  to  $26.09,  divided   as  follows: 


Depreciatif 
Interest  . 
Insurance 
Garage     . . 


4.96 
2.29 
3.A2 


Total    cost    526,09 

Thus  Barber,  who  by  the  way  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Motor  Truck  Owners' 
Assn.  of  Philadelphia,  arrived  at  an 
amount  within  71  cents  of  the  associa- 
tion's  average   daily   cost   per   truck. 

Uses    Service    Recorders    Himself 

Of  course.  Barber  demonstrates  the 
Service  Recorder  device  on  his  own 
trucks.  The  Recorder  usually  is  placed 
either  on  the  dash,  or  below  the  seat 
under  the  cab.  The  Recorder  is  a  round, 
compact,  mechanical  metal  device  operat- 
ing on  the  principle  of  a  side-sway  in  a 
moving  vehicle,  this  movement  being  dis- 
tinct from  vibration,  and  the  device  re- 
cords this  side-sway  movement  when  it 
occurs.  There  are  two  elements,  a  pen- 
dulum mass  which  will  swing  from  side 
to  side  in  response  to  the  side-sway  of 
the  truck,  and  a  circular  chart  of  blue 
paper  thinly  coated  with  white  wax,  the 
chart  rotating  by  clockwork  and  the  pen- 
dulum marking  on  its  sensitive  surface 
the  record  indicating  the  side-sway,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  travel  that  has  been 
going  on.  Lack  of  any  marking,  of 
course,  shows  that  the  true';  has  been 
standing   still.     The    oscillations   of    the 


pendulum  are  directly  recorded  on  the 
chart  by  the  medium  of  a  delicate  stylus 
set  in  it  near  the  point  of  suspension. 
As  the  stylus  scratches  the  coat  of  wax 
on  the  paper,  the  darker  surface  of 
the   paper   shows   through. 

The  insti-ument  is  enclosed  and  locked 
with  a  tiny  padlock  and  can  be  attached 
to  the  truck  where  desired  by  means  of 
bolts.  The  case  of  aluminum  with  a  rub- 
ber gasket  between  the  sections  keeps 
it  dust  and  water  proof.  The  clock  is 
strong  and  ajcurate  and  the  only  care 
necessary  is  changing  the  chart  every 
24  hours  and  turning  the  winding  disk 
at  the  time. 

The  charts,  which  are  numbered  as 
to  series,  are  4%  in.  in  diameter,  which 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  small  size  of 
the  Recorder  record,  which  is  reproduced 
at  the  top  of  page  50. 


In  conne^'tion  with  the  Service  Re- 
corders, Barber  uses  a  Daily  Time  Sheei, 
a  white  original  with  a  yellow  duplicate, 
the  original  to  be  filled  in  by  the  fore- 
man and  sent  to  Barber's  office  daily,  and 
the  duplicate  to  be  retained  by  the  fore- 
man. 

The  Daily  Time  Sheet  has  spaces  for 
date;  foreman's  name;  customer's  name;, 
a  number  for  each  of  the  Barber-owned 
fleet  and  spaces  for  hired  trucks;  spaces 
for  name  of  driver  for  each  truck  by 
number;  time  of  sending  truck,  and  re- 
marks. A  card  index  system  of  the  usual 
type  also  is  maintained  in  Barber's  ex- 
ecutive office  in  the  Land  Title  Building, 
for  checking  and  following  up  and  keep- 
ing track  of  details  of  the  various  types 
of  business   done. 

The  range  of  business,  as  indicated,, 
is  a  wide  one.  The  biggest  job  Bar- 
ber has  tackled  was  the  hauling  con- 
tract for  Fort  Saulsbury,  the  new  gov- 
ernment defense  work — little  know-n,  be- 
cause of  war  secrecy,  until  it  had  been 
virtually  finished — at  a  point  7  miles 
below  Milford.  Delaware.  This  job  in- 
cluded the  hauling  of  100,000  tons  of 
concrete,  some  of  it  by  truck  and  some 
by  narrow-gage  train.  In  fact.  Barber 
had  the  contract  for  hauling  all  the 
foundation  material  for  the  fort. 

Another  big  job  was  hauling  all  the 
material  for  the  2,000  dwellings  recently 
erected  at  Yorkship  Village,  necessitated 
by  influx  of  thousands  of  shipbuilders  tO' 
the  surrounding  territory.  On  this  op- 
eration Barber's  fleet,  augmented  by  thir- 
teen hired  trucks,  worked  for  .'5  months. 

Nevertheless  any  comparatively  small 
job,  such  as  hauling  sand  or  gravel,  that 
can  be  made  to  pay,  will  be  readily 
undertaken.  Whether  it's  an  operation 
like  building  a  big  fort,  thousands  of 
houses,  or  conPtructing  a  road,  or 
whether  it  is  celling  or  repairing  tires, 
or  distributin.tr  Service  Recorders,  Barber 
is  sure  to  do  it  in  his  own  way,  instead 
of 'following  the  beaten  path. 


DAJLV   riME  SHEi-rr 
Elmer  Barber 


Reproduction   of  the  daily   time  sheet   used   by   Elmer   Barber 
truck  work  in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  the  Service   Recc 
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Over  §300,000,000  For 
1919  Road    Work 

Califoruio,  lotca  and  Texas  Ap- 
propriations Are  the  Larg- 
est This  Year 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Aug-.  12— The 
United  States  is  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
greatest  highway  building  campaign  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  aggregate 
amount  to  be  expended  this  year  on  the 
roads  and  lanes  of  the  country  would 
build  and  duplicate  another  Panama 
Canal.  According  to  figures  collected 
by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  com- 
bined forces  of  the  federal  government, 
states  and  counties  will  spend  $352,216,- 
016  in  new  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  nation's  network  of  highways. 
This  is  the  first  complete  survey  of  1919 
good  roads  expenditures.  The  amounts 
to  be  spent  in  each  state  in  the  Union 
are  as  follows: 

Alaliama,  Jl. 000,000;  Arizona.  $6,250,000; 
Arkansas,  $4,297,398;  California,  $20,000,0(10; 
Colorado,  $4,742,000;  Connectiput,  $8,000,000; 
Delaware.  $8  528,000;  Florida,  $8,000,000;  Geor- 
g-ia,  $7,911,000;  Idaho,  $2,100,000;  Illinois, 
$6,013,304;  Indiana.  $12,000,000;  Iowa,  $20,498.- 
534;  Kansas,  $8,000,000;  Kentucky.  $3,500,000; 
Louisiana,  $2,000,000;  Maine.  $1,630,000;  Mary- 
land. $6,750,000;  Massachusetts,  $6,000,000: 
Michigan,  $15,000,000;  Minnesota,  $11,127,986; 
Mississippi.  $7,000,000;  Mis-souri,  $5,413,079; 
Montana.  $6,300,000:  Nebraska,  $2,005,000;  Ne- 
vada, $1,377,499;  New  Hampshire,  $1,630,000; 
New  Jersey.  $6.500  000;  New  Mexico,  $4,000.- 
OOO:  New  York.  $2,000,000;  North  Carolina, 
$5,000,000;  North  Dakota.  $1,082,000;  Ohio, 
$13,321,500;  Oklahoma.  $3,600,000;  Oregon, 
$8,000,000;  Pennsylvania,  $8,780,000;  Rhode 
Island.  $1,470,000;  South  Carolina.  $7,000,000; 
South  Dakota.  $6,767,276;  Tennessee.  $3,650,- 
996:  Texas,  $60,480,000:  Utah,  $10,092,794; 
Vermont.  $1,797,650:  Virginia.  $3,400,000; 
Washington,  $6  500.000;  West  Virginia.  $2,000.- 
000;  Wisconsin,  $3,200,000:  Wyoming,  $6,500,000. 

The  era  of  good  roads  talk  has  at 
last  been  succeeded  by  the  era  of  good 
roads  construction.  Public  sentiment  is 
solidly  behind  extensive  highway  build- 
ing programs  now,  but  the  enthusiasm 
must  not  wane.  The  millions  being 
spent  will  be  spent  in  vain  unless  states 
undertake  to  repair  roads  as  quickly 
as  they  build. 


While  the  amount  available  for  ex- 
penditure this  year  seems  staggering  it 
will  not  be  enough  to  make  up  for  de- 
ferred war  construction,  for  normally 
the  amount  spent  on  roads  in  the  United 
States  is  well  above  $250,000,000  and  the 
war  restriction  brakes  applied  brought 
road  building  almost  to  a  stop  in  many 
localities. 

Three  great  factors  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  year's  amazing  high- 
w-ay  expenditures.  First,  the  incentive 
for  states  to  match  Federal-aid  appro- 
priations; second,  the  passage  of  enor- 
mous bond  issues  for  good  roads  in 
many  states;  and  third,  the  attention 
given  to  the  urgent  need  of  good  roads 
during  the  war. 


MASS.    TRUCK    LEGISLATION 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Aug.  9— There 
were  3,762  more  commercial  vehicles 
registered  in  Massachusetts  for  the  first 
7  months  of  this  year  than  for  the  entire 
12  months  of  1918,  according  to  the  re- 
turns just  made  public  by  the  Highway 
Commission.  Last  year  there  were  .33,058 
trucks  registered.  Up  to  Aug.  1  there 
were  36,820  or  a  gain  of  more  than  10 
per  cent,  which  is  very  good  considering 
the  handicaps  following  the  armistice, 
with  canceled  contracts.  Below  are  the 
figures  for  the  three  periods: 


Jan.    1   to  .\ug.   1,    191S 30,081 

Jan.    1   to  Aug.    1,   1919 36.820 

Jan.    1   to   Dec.   31,    1918 33,058 

Gain  over  Jan.   1  to  Aug.   1.   1918 6.729 

Gain   over   entire   12   months,-  1918 3,762 


TRUCK   TAX   TO  STAND 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Aug.  5— General 
Manager  Alfred  Reeves  and  other  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  who  conferred  in 
Washington  last  week  with  Senators  and 
Representatives,  were  convinced  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  bringing  about 
a  -withdrawal  of  the  revenue  tax  on 
trucks.  To  speak  plainly.  Reeves  said, 
the  Government  needs  the  money,  and 
oflicials  do  not  listen  sympathetically  to 
arguments  for   tax   elimination. 


Massachusetts    Truck 
Club  Is  Formed 

Will   Take  Members  from   All 

Parts  of  the  State — Its 

Office  in  Boston 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Aug.  2— The  Motor 
Truck  Club  of  Massachusetts  has  just 
been  formed  at  Boston  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  hard  fight  which  all  those  identi- 
fied with  the  industry  had  to  make  this 
year  to  prevent  the  heavier  trucks  from 
being  ruled  off  the  highways.  It  will 
take  in  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  fall  work  will  be 
started  to  educate  the  drivers  against 
accidents  through  lectures  and  frequent 
inspections  of  trucks.  As  a  result  of  the 
steps  taken  already,  one  insurance  com- 
pany has  offered  a  reduction  of  30  per 
cent  in  policies  for  accident  and  theft. 
When  the  course  is  inauguarated  owners 
who  may  wish  to  become  familiar  with 
the  mechanism  of  their  trucks  will  be 
invited  to  attend.  When  the  next  legis- 
lature meets  the  club  will  be  in  good 
shape  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  fight 
against  increased  fees.  With  members 
in  all  the  cities  and  many  of  the  towns, 
effective  work  can  be  done.  This  year 
the  burden  of  making  the  fight  fell 
upon  a  few  individuals,  and  not  until 
the  last  few  weeks  was  there  much  co- 
operation  on  the  part  of  many  o-wners. 

It  is  well  known  now  that  the  aim 
of  the  men  opposed  to  the  trucks  is  to 
have  everything  above  5  tons,  if  possible, 
and  4  tons,  if  convenient,  legislated  off 
the  highways.  This  program  is  con- 
sidered by  some  an  easier  one  than  to 
build  roads  strong  enough  to  hold  heavy 
traffic. 

SILVEX  BUYERS'  GUIDE 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  Aug.  9— 
A  Buyers'  Guide,  listing  the  spark  plug 
sizes  for  trucks,  tractors,  passenger  cars 
and  motorcycles  has  been  published  by 
the  Silvex  Co. 


Equipment  Needed  to  Maintain  54  Trucks 


(Continued  from  page  55) 


for  the  engines  of  any  of  the  six  makes  of  trucks  employed, 
including  the  Ford.  This  is  made  possible  by  a  special 
end  support  in  which  the  engine  may  be  held  stationary  in 
the  stand  or  held  over  on  its  side  to  any  angle  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  mechanic.  This  dual  purpose  of  the 
stand  has  been  worked  out  by  an  ingenious  method  of  sup- 
porting the  top  frame  of  the  stand.  The  latter  may  be 
pivoted  to  the  end  members  of  the  stand  when  it  is  desired 
to  turn  the  engine  about  its  axis.  When  this  is  not  required, 
the  end  members  of  the  stand  supporting  the  engine  on  side 
arms  may  be  removed  and  the  stand  proper  supported  di- 
rectly from  the  legs  by  inserting  two  small  blocks  of  wood 
between  the  tops  of  the  legs  and  the  stand,  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations  in  the  upper  right  comer  of  page  54.  That 
illustration  also  shows  how  the  stand  is   mounted   on  four 


rollers  and  how  a  drip  pan  is  used  under  the  stand  to  prevent 
the  oil  from   dripping  onto   the  floor. 

A  Bowser  oil  filter  for  reclaiming  the  oil  taken  from  the 
engine  crankcase  when  the  engine  is  torn  down  is  also  em- 
ployed and  is  shown  at  the  top  of  page  53.  A  Bowser  three- 
part  lubricating  tank  equipment  with  an  overhead  barrel 
dumping  arrangement  is  also  employed  and  is  illustrated  on 
page  55. 

The  Bowser  equipment  is  made  by  the  S.  F.  Bowser  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Two  electric  drills  made  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Electric  Tool  Co.  are  also  used  for  jobs  which  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  lathe.  The  special  engine  stand  for  washing 
parts  and  the  features  of  the  stockroom  will  be  treated  of 
separately  in  individual  articles  to  appear  in  later  issues  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle. 
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Tests  to  Be  Made  On 
Geriiiaii  Trucks 

\\  ill  Study  Teuton  f  eliiclvs  for 

Their  I'.onstructiou  and 

Performance 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  6— Forty-seven 
makes  of  German  trucks  brougrht  to  this 
country  as  captured  war  material  will 
be  objects  of  a  research  investigation  to 
be  conducted  jointly  by  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers' 
Assn.  The  construction  and  performance 
characteristics  of  the  Teuton  vehicles 
will  be  made  available  to  American 
truck  users  through  a  report  analyz- 
ing them.  Possibly  some  of  the  parts 
will  be  sent  to  factories  for  more  minute 
study,  and  reports  of  them  made  to  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  and  to  the  in- 
dustry in  general. 

The  investigation  will  be  in  charge  of 
L.  P.  Kalb  of  the  Standard  Parts  Co., 
chairman  of  the  truck  standards  division 
of  the  S.  A.  E.  standards  committee,  and 
a  major  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
during  the  war.  In  the  latter  capacity 
Kalb  took  a  leading  part  in  standardiz- 
ing the  American  army  truck. 

Kalb  went  to  Washington  last  week  to 
lay  the  plans  for  the  investigation,  con- 
ferring with  Motor  Transport  officials 
and  looking  over  the  trucks,  which  were 
assembled  by  Lieut.  Col.  A.  J.  Slade  of 
the  Armistice  Commission  from  1250 
vehicles  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
by  Germany  under  the  armistice  terms. 
Slade  shipped  them  here  as  being  the 
best  available  specimens  of  German 
truck    construction. 

MUNCIE  BACK  ON  TRUCK  WHEELS 

MUNCIE,  IND.,  Aug.  5— The  Muncie 
Wheel  Co.,  of  this  city,  has  been  manu- 
facturing heavy  artillery  wheels  for  the 
Government  for  the  past  18  months,  but 
from  now  on  will  confine  its  efforts  to 
automotive  wood  wheels  for  trucks  and 
passenger  cars. 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  PROTEST 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  .\ug.  6— Live  stock 
dealers  of  the  National  Stock  Yards,  East 
St.  Louis,  III.,  have  filed  objections  to 
the  proposed  East  St.  Louis  city  ordi- 
nance that  would  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation of  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  through 
the   city   in   motor   trucks. 

GOODYEAR  TRUCK   RUNS 
82,000  MILES 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Aug.  2— A  mud- 
bespattered  3-ton  truck  belonging  to  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  finished  the  82,000 
miles  of  its  nation-wide  demonstrating 
tour  on  July  29,  when  it  rolled  into  New 
Orleans.  This  truck  is  one  of  a  fleet  of 
ten  which  has  been  in  service  between 
Akron  and  Boston,  hauling  freight,  in 
demonstration  of  the  ship-by-truck  idea. 
After  making  several  trips  over  this 
route,   this  truck  was   driven  from   Bos- 


ton to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and  return  and  has  been  in  service  some 
18  months,  though  apparently  as  ready 
for  a  short  or  a  long  haul  as  when  it 
was  first  put  into  service. 

On  the  present  trip,  the  truck  left  Ak- 
ron, going  through  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  Atlanta,  Jacksonville, 
Miami,  Tampa,  Montgomery,  Mobile  and 
thence  to  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Hat- 
tiesburg.  Miss.,  and  Baton  Rouge. 

TO   BUILD   DUMP   BODIES 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  Aug.  4.— The 
Heil  Co.  of  this  city  is  now  specializing 
in  the  production  of  dump  bodies  of  all 
kinds,  with  hydraulic  hoisting  equipment, 
for   application    to    motor    trucks. 

MOVING   BY    INTERCITY    TRUCK 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Aug.  2— The  "X" 
Laboratories  are  now  located  in  New 
York.  They  moved  the  entire  offices 
overnight  by  truck  from  Boston.  The 
personnel  followed  by  train  and  at  9 
o'clock  the  next  morning  business  was 
resumed    with    hardly    any    interruption. 

NEW    TRANSPORT    COMMITTEE    IS 
APPOINTED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Aug.  11— A  new 
Highways  Transport  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  has  been 
appointed  to  help  develop  and  maintain 
the  highways  of  the  country  and  to  in- 
crease transportation  resources.  Clifford 
Shoomaker  has  been  named  to  represent 
the  Bureau  or  Public  Roads  on  this  com- 
mittee to  succeed  J.  M.  Goodell,  who  re- 
signed. John  W.  Halowell,  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  repre- 
sent that  department,  and  Lieut. -Col.  J. 
M.  Ritchie,  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
is  representative  of  the  War  Department. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Hon,  James  I.  Blakeslee,  Fourth  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  De- 
partment; James  H.  Collins,  Investigator 
in  Market  Survey,  Bureau  of  Markets; 
Dr.  R.  S.  MacElwee,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  TRAIN  STILL  GOING 

KIMBALL,  NEB.,  Aug.  11— The  Motor 
Transport  Transcontinental  Train  now  in 
its  fifth  week,  has  accomplished  more 
than  half  of  its  trip.  It  has  been  held  up 
slightly  by  heavy  rains  and  bad  dirt 
roads,  but  does  not  report  any  mainte- 
nance trouble  of  importance  and  operat- 
ing has  been  practically  free  from  ac- 
cident. During  the  past  week  it  has  been 
traveling  through  Nebraska.  On  Aug.  9 
the  train  reached  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where 
it  was  met  by  the  Governor  and  his  party. 
The  convoy  found  the  highways  chiefly 
of  sand  and  gravel,  but  well  crowned 
and  compact  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

WHEAT  BEING  MOVED  BY  TRUCKS 

MEXICO,  MO.,  July  26— The  wheat 
crop  of  Audrain  county  is  being  rushed 
to  the  mills  in  trucks  and  every  truck 
owner  nearby  is  operating.  A  charge  of 
one  cent  a  bushel  a  mile  is  being  made. 


Start  on  Motor  Truck 
Development  Tom* 

Twenty  Trucks  Start  on  3000 

Mile  Trip  on  August   1  to 

Be  Gone  60  Days 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  9— The  National 
Motor  Truck  Development  Tour,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  left  Grant 
Park,  Chicago,  Monday,  August  4,  on  a 
3000-mile  trip  through  Illinois,  Iowa, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin. 

Nearly  twenty  trucks  on  pneumatic 
tires  have  been  entered  by  leading  manu- 
facturers to  make  up  the  caravan,  which 
is  making  an  extended  tour  of  CO  days, 
which  will  end  in  Milwaukee  on  October 
4.  Demonstrations  of  farm  efficiency 
comprising  every  test  of  speed  and  per- 
formance imposed  on  them  by  agricul- 
turists are  being  made  on  the  road  to 
impress  the  farmers  with  the  practica- 
bility of  the  motor  truck  in  agriculture. 

The  caravan  left  the  city  amid  great 
celebration.  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood 
started  the  caravan  on  its  way  with  an 
address  in  Grant  Park,  sounding  the 
keynote  of  preparedness  on  the  farm. 
The  United  States  Naval  band,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-five  musicians  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  F.  M.  Willson,  which 
is  to  accompany  the  trucks  during  the 
entire  tour,  staged  a  concert  as  a  fare- 
well. 

Great  preparations  have  been  made  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
Farmers  throughout  the  eighty  or  more 
towns  and  cities  through  which  the 
trucks  are  passing  have  been  notified  in 
advance  to  be  ready  with  questions  and 
tests,  and  lectures  are  being  given  to 
the  farmers  at  various  points  along  the 
line.  Sufficient  cots,  bedding  and  tents 
are  being  carried  to  handle  the  personnel 
of  seventy  men  at  places  where  hotel 
accommodations  are  not  available. 

The  convoy  is  under  the  direction  of 
M.  1).  Scott,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  motor  tours.  A.  R.  Kroh 
is  in  charge  of  the  demonstration  haul- 
ing. 

Each  factory  is  limited  to  one  entry, 
and  a  driver  and  factory  sales  repre- 
sentative form  the  crew  of  each  truck. 
The  following  factories  are  represented: 
Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Bethlehem  Motor  Corp.,  Allentown,  Pa.; 
the  Clyde  Cars  Co.,  Clyde,  Ohio;  Dia- 
mond-T  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago;  the 
Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Lima,  Ohio;  Martin  Truck  &  Body  Corp., 
York,  Pa.;  Master  Trucks,  Inc.,  Chicago; 
Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  .Selden  Truck  Sales  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Signal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit; 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Wabash,  Ind.; 
Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich.; 
Winther  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  also 
in  the  caravan  a  service  truck,  a  Stand- 
ard Oil  gasoline  truck,  an  official  touring 
car,  an  Excelsior  motorcycle  and  side 
car  for  scout  duty  and  several  passenger 
cars. 
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Operate    Big    Chicago 
Truekinji  I^ine 

Main  Line  Between   Miluaukee 

antl  Chicago— tf'ill  Start 

Feeder  Lines  Later 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  9— On  Aug.  1,  the 
United  Motor  Transport  Lines  started 
an  intercity  transporfation  service  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  There 
will  be  daily  service  between  the  two 
cities  for  the  present  and  a  little  later 
feeder  lines  with  the  necessary  terminals 
will  be  established.  The  company  will 
maintain  additional  warehouses  at 
Waukegan,  Kenosha  and  Racine  which 
will  be  equipped  with  cold  storage  facili- 
ties in  order  that  perishable  foods  of  any 
description  may  be  properly  taken  care 
of. 

Starting  from  Milwaukee,  the  route 
follows  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
through  Allis,  Cudahy,  South  Milwaukee, 
Racine,  Racine  Junction,  Kenosha,  Win- 
throp  Harbor,  Zion  City,  and  Beach  to 
Waukegan. 

Between  Waukegan  and  Chicago  there 
are  two  trunk  lines.  The  route  that 
follows  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  passes 
through  Great  Lakes,  Lake  Bluff,  Lake 
Forest,  Sheridan,  Highwood,  Highland 
Park,  Glenco,  Hubbards  Woods,  Win- 
netka,  Kenilworth,  Wilmette  and  Evans- 
ton.  The  other  route  passes  through 
Libertyville,  Half  Day,  Wheeling,  North- 
field,  Shermanville,  Techny,  Glenview, 
Gross  Point,  Morton  Point,  Niles  Center, 
Niles,   Forest   Glen   and   Jefferson    Park. 

The  company  will  operate  Winther- 
Marwin  pneumatic-tired  trucks  and 
trailers  between  the  two  cities.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  L.  C.  Honn, 
president;  F.  M.  Foster,  vice-president; 
E.  H.  Lowe,  secretary,  and  William 
Martinson,  treasurer. 

RURAL    EXPRESS    COMMITTEE 
NAMED 

"new  YORK  CITY,  Aug.  10— The  pos- 
sibilities of  improving  facilities  for  mar- 
keting farm  products — the  handling  of 
city  to  country  and  vice  versa  transpor- 
tation problems — has  been  taken  into  se- 
rious consideration  by  the  National  Au- 
tomobile Chamber  of  Commerce.  Presi- 
dent Charles  Clifton  of  the  Chamber  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  successful  and 
forceful  executives  from  the  motor  truck 
field  to  be  known  as  the  Rural  Motor 
Express  Committee.  Coming  at  a  time 
when  the  High  Cost  of  Living  is  a  na- 
tional issue,  which  demands  close  at- 
tention and  co-operation,  the  work  of 
this  committee  is  looked  upon  as  being 
very  important — through  it  plans  can  be 
devised  and  propaganda  started  that 
would  make  the  entire  country  a  net- 
work of  rural  express  routes,  thereby  ma- 
terially cutting  down  prices,  getting  the 
farmer  better  prices  for  his  product  and 
cutting  out  that  much  discussed  middle- 
man, jobber  and  what-not  before  the 
farm  produce  reaches  the  consumer 
through  his  local  dealer. 


The  men  selected  for  this  committee 
by  President  Clifton  are  James  L.  Ged- 
des,  chairman.  President  of  the  Kelly- 
Springfield  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio;  G.  D.  Wilcox,  Director  of  Sales 
and  Advertising  of  Commerce  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Detroit;  E.  A.  Williams.  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  The  Gar- 
ford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio;  O.  H. 
Browning,  Truck  Sales  Manager  of  the 
International  Harvester  Corp.,  Chicago; 
A.  T.  Murray,  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Bethlehem  Motors  Corp., 
Allentown,  Pa.,  and  F.  W.  Fenn  (sec- 
retary), N.  A.  C.  C. 

GLOVER  WITH  AXLE  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  Aug.  6— Col.  Fred  Glover 
has  been  made  assistant  general  rnan- 
ager  of  the  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.  He 
was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Emer- 
son Brantingham  Co.,  of  Minneapolis. 
During  the  w-ar  he  was  chief  of  the  mo- 
tors division  of  the  War  Department. 

SEWELL   SUPPLIED   28,000   WHEELS 

DETROIT,  Aug.  10 — At  the  present 
time  28,000  Sewell  cushion  wheels  are 
in  operation  on  all  makes  and  sizes  of 
trucks  throughout  the   Untied   States. 


Coming  Events 

1919 

\ug.   15 Sedalia.    Mo..    (5ood    Road.s    and 

Ship-bv-Truik  Day.  Missouri 
State    Fair. 

Aug-.  23  to 

Oct     6 Toronto.    Can..    Sliow.s    of   Cars. 

Truclis.  Tractors,  Airplanes 
and  Motor  Boats,  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  Canadian  National 
E.xhibition. 

.\ug.  26-29..  .Madison,    Wis.,    State    Fair. 

.\ug.  31  to 

Sept.  5 Lincoln,    Neb.,    State   Fair. 

Sept.   1 Hartford.     Conn..     State     Fair, 

Charter    Oak    Park. 

Sept.   1-5 Wheeling.    W.    Va.,    State    Fair. 

Sept.   1-fi Spokane.    Wash.,    State    Fair. 

Sept.  3 New     York     City,     Meeting     of 

Automotive  Service  Assn.  of 
New    York,    at   8   o'clock. 

Sept.  S-13. . .  .Topeka.  Kan.,  State  Fair,  Mo- 
tor Hall  and  Machinery 
Field. 

Sept.  S-13 Huron.   S.   D.,   State  Fair. 

Sept.  8-13 Helena,     Mont..     State    Fair. 

.Sept.  8-13 Syracuse,    N.    Y'.,    State    Fair. 

Sept.  9-13 Douglas.    Wyo.,    State    Fair. 

Sept.  12-20... Peoria,    111.,    State    Fair. 

Sept.  13-20. .  .Hutohin.son.    Kan..    State    Fair. 

Sept.   14-20.  ..Sioux    City.    la..    State    Fair. 

Sept.  l.T-20..  .Yakima,   Wash..  State  Fair. 

Sept.  l.)-20. .  .Sprinnfield.  Mass..   State  Fair. 

Sept.  16-19... Billings.    Mont.,   State   Fair. 

Sept.  20-27..  .Memphis,    Tenn..    State   Fair. 

.Sept.  20-27... Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  State 
Fair. 

Sept.  22-24.  .  .Philadelphia.  Pa..  Annual  Con- 
vention of  National  Assn.  of 
Purchasing  Agents,  Bellevue- 
Slratford    Hotel. 

Sept.  22-27..  .Pueblo.     Colo..     State     Fair. 

Sept.  22-27... Salem,    Ore.,    State    Fair. 

Sept.  24  to 

Oct.  3 New    York    City,    N.    Y..    Klco- 

trieal  E.xposition,  Grand  Cen- 
tral   Palace. 

Sept  24  to 
Oct. 4 Kansas    City,    Kan.,    State    Fair. 

Sept.  29  to 
Oct.  4 Mu.skogee.    Okla..    State   Fair. 

Oct.     6-19 Dallas.    Tex.,    State    Fair. 

Oct.  20-25.... Raleigh.    N.    C.    State    Fair. 

Oct.  22-27 Shreveport,    La.,     State    Fair. 

1920 
Jan.  3-10.. ..New  York  City.  Motor  Truck 
Show,  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment Armory,  168th  St.  and 
Broadway. 
.Ian.  24-31.... Chicago.  111".,  Motor  Truck  Show. 
Drexel   P.-ivllion 

Feb.  9-14 Louisville.    Ky.,   American   Good 

Roads   Congress. 


Autocar    Will    Create 
a  Legal  Office 

Form  Mew  Department  to  Fight 

Lnjnst  Legislation  When 

It  Is  Introduced 

ARDMORE,  PA.,  Aug.  11— Officials- 
of  the  Autocar  Co.,  realizing  the  great 
tendency  to  put  restrictive  legislation 
on  commercial  vehicles  through  state 
and'  municipal  legislation,  have  decided 
to  set  aside  a  department  which  will 
be  known  as  a  legal  office  to  combat 
such  matters  in  the  future. 

The  plans  are  not  fully  matured  just 
yet,  but  the  officials  have  noted  the 
trend  of  the  times  and  through  its  own 
organizations  it  has  the  nucleus  of  a 
working  association  which  will  be  able 
to  do  a  lot  of  good.  It  is  realized  that 
it  is  easier  to  stop  legislation  than  to 
repeal  laws  once  they  are  put  in  force, 
and  this  is  what  the  department  will 
seek  to  do. 

By  keeping  in  touch  through  news- 
papers and  other  sources  of  what  i.-^ 
_  contemplated  and  then  notifying  the 
branch  managers,  who  in  turn  will  notify 
the  owners,  a  chain  will  be  formed  which 
will  be  able  to  notify  the  N.  A.  C.  C. 
and  other  motor  bodies  to  join  hands  to 
fight  for  what  is  right.  Letters  will  be 
sent  to  other  motor  companies  advising 
them  of  this  work,  and  it  may  lead  to 
a   general   line   in   many   truck  factories. 

NEW  PACKARD  PRICES 

DETROIT,  July  29— Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.  has  announced  price  increases 
on  all  its  models.  The  increases,  which 
range  from  .$200  to  $300,  take  effect  im- 
mediately. The  new  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Capacity.  New  Old 

Tons  Price  Price 

l\- S3.2U(I  .<13.(iOll 

2 :i.600  3.40(1 

3 4.350  4,100' 

4 4.550  4,450 

5 r,.450  5,150 

C .'..700  .',4011 

PRICE  OF  TEXAS  TRUCKS 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX.,  Aug.  10— The 
Texas  Motor  Car  Assn.,  manufacturers 
of  the  Texan  truck,  which  was  described 
in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  in  the 
February  1.5,  1919,  issue,  is  selling  its 
trucks  at  $1200  for  the  %-tonner  and 
$142.T    for   the    I'/o-tonner. 

WHITE  VICE-PRESIDENT  HONORED 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  Aug.  4— Walter 
C.  White,  vice-president  of  the  White  Co.. 
has  been  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  by  the  French  Republic. 

TRUCKS   AT  ELECTRIC  EXHIBIT 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Aug.  10— At  the 
New  York  Electrical  Exposition  which 
will  be  held  from  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  :i  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  this  city, 
the  following  electric  truck  companies 
will  exhibit:  Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  Commercial  Truck 
Co.  of  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Walker 
Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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\^  e  have  no  desire  to  make  ALL 
the  forgings  used  hy  the  industry, 
hut  for  any  VITAL  part  where  the 
forgings  call  for  "more-than-ordi- 
nary"  service,  we  gladly  offer  our 
facilities  for  the  solution  of  your 
problems. 


Wyman- Gordon  Co. 

"The  Crank  Shaft  Makers'' 
Worcester,  Mass.        Qeveland,  Ohio 
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Perfect  Wheel  Performance 


Before  truek  Ijuyers  began  to  know 
about  wheels  they  acce])ted  loose 
spokes,  wobbles,  tlats  and  other 
wheel  troubles  as  inevitable. 
\ow  all  this  is  changed.  National 
advertising-  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  has  taught  the  ol)servant 
truck  buyer  that  l)a\ton  Steel 
Wheels  are  i)r()tection  against  all 
of  these  faults. 
A    recent    in\-estigation    anionc   BO 


representative  truck  manufacturers 
and  dealers  showed  that  truck  own- 
ers are  specifying"  steel  wheels. 

You  can  secure  these  wheels  from 
your  truck  manufacturer.  We  can 
supply  him  with  Dayton  Steel 
Wheels  in  any  quantity.  On  your 
next  shi])ment  of  trucks  specify 
them.  l"o  have  them  on  your 
trucks  will  mark  you  as  a  progres- 
sive dealer. 


The  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton 

Steel  TmcK  Wheels 


i 
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Getting  Business /t 

Truck  Transferman 


Trucks  as  Feeders  May  Save  Electric  Lines  and  Rail- 
roads and  Develop  Workable  Store  Door  Delivery 

STUDY,   PLANNING,   ACTION  AND  MODERN  METH- 
ODS MUST  SUPERSEDE    HAPHAZARD    SYSTEM 


THE  transferman  operating  a  fleet 
of  motor  trucks  can  only  get 
business  on  a  large  scale  liv  thi  em- 
ployment of  a  force  of  l)iisinRss-iret- 
ting  solicitors.  They  must  be  high- 
class  men  to  produce  results.  Money 
is  no  object  when  it  begets  more 
money.  As  an  example,  a  good  busi- 
ness getter  may  earn  $100  a  week  and 
yet  is  an  excellent  investment  if  he 
turns  in  $1,000  worth  of  business. 

Truck  owners  picking  up  and  de- 
livering other  peoples'  goods  for  hire 
cannot  expect  business  to  come  to 
them.     They  must  go  out  and  get  it. 


In  the  days  of  the  war-time  railroad 
embargoes,  short-haul  business  came 
to  the  truckmen.  But  those  days  are 
gone.  The  successful  truck  transfer- 
man  of  to-day  must  employ  a  corps  of 
business-getters  if  he  expects  to  be 
still  in  the  field  3  years  hence. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Joseph  D. 
Porter,  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
urban  Motor  Despatch,  which  handles 
600,000  pounds  of  goods  a  week  in 
Chicago  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. He  employs  four  business  so- 
licitors to  obtain  the  600,000  pounds 
of  goods  handled  weekly.    Two  of  the 


men  operate  in  Chicago,  one  in  Elgin, 
III.,  and  the  other  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Two  of  the  men  are  former  railroad 
freight  solicitors,  and  these  two  men 
have  been  the  biggest  producers. 

Mr.  Porter  has  found  that  the  com- 
mission basis  of  paying  such  men  is 
not  satisfactory  in  that  a  large  vol- 
ume of  the  business  secured  cannot 
be  directly  traced  to  the  efforts  of 
any  one  of  the  men.  As  a  result,  all 
four  solicitors  are  all  paid  on  a  salary 
basis,  the  lowest  receiving  $.35  a  week 
and  the  highest  $65. 

In    his   work   with    the    Interurban 
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Map  o/  Chicago,  showing  where  the 
Interiirban  covipany  gives  express  ser- 
vice in  the  Loop  district,  indicated  by 
the  area  within  the  dotted  line.  The 
electric  freight  stations  of  the  four 
trunk  lines  are  shown  by  the  small 
black  circles 


Motor  Despatch,  Mr.  Porter  has  gone 
a  step  farther  than  the  average  trans- 
ferman  operating  trucks,  in  that  he 
has  entered  into  contracts  with  four 
main  trunk  electric  trolley  lines  to 
haul  their  goods  from  the  outside 
freight  stations  into  Chicago  and  to 
obtain  and  deliver  other  goods  being 
shipped  out  of  Chicago.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  arrangement  and 
that  of  the  average  transferman  haul- 
ing package  goods  to  the  various  rail- 
way terminals  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Interurban  Motor  Despatch  and  the 
four  trunk  electric  lines  haul  in  con- 
junction with  each  other. 

This  means  that  the  Interurban 
Motor  Despatch  can  pick  up  a  pack- 
'age  in  Chicago  and  route  it  to  the 
(door  of  the  consignee  in  Milwaukee  or 
'Elgin  at  a  certain  rate  per  hundred 
'  pounds.  Furthermore,  it  may  collect 
the  complete  charges  on  the  package 
'from  origin  to  destination,  notwith- 
(standing  that  the  first  part  of  the 
(haul  is  in  one  of  its  own  trucks;  the 
[second  part  on  one  of  the  electric  in- 
(terurban  lines,  and  the  third  part  on 


(the  vehicle  of  one  of  its  agents  in 
the  destination  city. 
This  work  of  a  truckman  in  co- 
operation with  a  series  of  electric  in- 
terurban lines  marks  a  st.ftp  forwar^i, 
in  the  great  economic  problems  no\^: 
facing  both  the  electric  railway  lines 
and  the  steam  railroad  systems,  but 
particularly  the  former.  The  electric 
railway  industry  has  been  in  bad  shape 
financially  for  the  last  several  years, 
due  to  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
tonnage  carried.  Similarly,  the  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  steam  rail- 
roads has  shown  conclusively  that 
short-haul  shipments  do  not  pay,  even 
though  the  rate  is  excessively  high. 

Mav  Save  Electrics 

The  work  of  the  trucks  of  the  Inter- 
urban Motor  Despatch  shows  how  the 
commercial  vehicle  can  be  used  as  a 
feeder  to  the  electric  lines  in  order  to 
increase  their  tonnage  of  business  and 
thus  permit  them  to  take  over  the  un- 
profitable short-haul  shipments  of  the 
steam  lines. 

It  is  but  another  indication  of  the 
proper  spheres  of  activity  of  the 
motor  truck,  the  electric  interurban 
and  the  steam  railroad,  the  truck 
handling  the  close-in  shipments,  the 
electric-interurban  those  mov3d  to  in- 
termediate distances  betwesn  the 
sphere  of  the  truck  and  the  long-haul 
sphere  of  the  steam  railroad.  To  indi- 
cate how  the  use  of  the  motor  truck  as 
a  feedar  to  the  electric  railway  line  can 
prove  successful  in  so  far  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  individual  truck  company 
is  concerned,  as  well  as  increase  the 
tonnage  of  the  electric  line,  the  busi- 
ness handled  by  the  Interurban  Motor 
Despatch  has  grown  from  165,000 
pounds  a  week  on  January  1.  1918,  to 
600,000  pounds  a  week  on  July  1,  1919. 
This   increased   business  has  brought 


beneficial  results  to  bo,,h  the  truck 
company  and  to  the  four  trunk  lines 
over  which  the  Interurban  company 
routes  its  goods. 

ihe  service  rendered  by  the  Inter- 
urban trucks  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance aside  from  its  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  trucks  may  act  as 
feeders  to  electric  lines,  in  that  it  is 
in  reality  the  first  successful  store- 
door  delivery  to  be  put  into  effect  in 
any  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  shipper  in  Chicago  can 
route  his  goods  direct  from  his  own 
doorstep  to  that  of  the  consignee  in 
any  one  of  the  100  towns  which  are 
served  by  the  electric  lines  with  which 
the  Interurban  company  co-operates. 
Similarly,  the  msrchant  in  any  of  the 
outside  towns  can  ship  direct  to  the 
consignee  in  Chicago  and  pay  but  one 
charge  for  the  service,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  bill  it  through  his  local  trans- 
ferman first;  then  through  the  elec- 
tric line  and  finally  through  another 
transferman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
route. 

The  successful  co-operation  between 
the  Interurban  company  and  the  foui; 
trunk   lines   of   electrics  clearly   indi; 
cates  the  isrvA  impni-tance  df  the  mo- 
tor, truck  m  such  wmk.     It  also  points! 
oiTt  how  eventually  the  railroad  lines 
and  trolley  systems  may  employ  their  ( 
own  trucks  for  the  work  and  in  this  j 
manner  become  the   largest  users  of 
motor  trucks  as  a  class  in  the  United] 
States. 

Conditions  in  Chicago 

While  discussing  the  Chicago  situa- 
tion it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  con- 
ditions are  different  there  than  in  most 
cities  in  that  an  Illinois  law  does  not 
permit  the  electric  lines  to  bring 
freight  into  the  city  proper  over  their 


Joseph   I).  I'orter,  general  manager  of  the  Interurban  Motor  Despatch,  which 
operates  a  fleet  of  twelve  irurhs  and  four  trailers  in  Chicago 
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own  lines.  This  law  was  passed  to  pre- 
vent congestion  witnin  the  Loop  dis- 
trict, which  is  already  so  burdened 
that  Chicago  has  its  undergiouiui 
freight-handling  tunnel  system.  While 
in  other  cities  the  electric  lines  may 
bring  the  goods  to  terminals  within  the 
business  section  proper,  it  in  no  wise 
atfecis  the  operation  of  the  trucks, 
since  they  could  be  employed  to  haul 
between  terminals  and  to  and  from 
terminals  to  consignees  and  consignors 
even  though  the  hauls  were  shorter. 

Works   with    Oilier   Coinpauies 

The  interurban  iVI,ohir  Desnntcti  ]^ 
operated  under  the  laws  of  the  lUinoy 
Public  Utilities  Commission 
works  in  (.■'•iijuiu  t  inn  with 
t ric  lines  i jp >.•  r : 1 1 1 1 1 g  1 1 lur  main  tr 
systems.  The  li^  of  these  trunk 
systems  is  made  up  of  the  Aurora,  El- 
gin &  Chicago  Railroad  ('o.;  the  Chi- 
cago, Aurora  &  De  Kalb  Railroad  and 
the  Rockford  &  Interurban  Railroad 
Co.  The  sec^id  trunk  system  is  com- 
posed of  the  Aurora,  Plainfield  & 
Joliet  Railway  Co.,  the  Chicago  & 
Joliet  Electric  Railway  Co.,  and  the 
Elgin  &  Belvedere  Elsctric  Co.  The 
thiJ-d  trunk  line  is  the  Chicago,  North- 
shore  &  Milwaukee  Railroad,  which  re- 
bills  to  Evanston,  111.  The  foufth  trunk 
line  is  the  Chicago  &  Interuroan  Trac- 
tion Co.     The  Interurban  Cn    hns  cnn^ 

tracts  with  each  of  these  trunk  lines  tp. 
handle  all  of  the  business  between  ter- 
minals in  Chicago  as  well  as  tn  ccillert 
goods  to  lie  shipped  out  (i\cr  any  of 
the  lines.  These  enntraets  ]iim\  ide  foj; 
a  division  of  the  charges  a<  enrdiiitc  to^ 
the  length  nf  liaul  m  the  rit\  and  th^ 
distance  mn\'ed  ii\-ei'  the  leetiir  'i'l'-;. 
But  the  emi)loyrnent  of  business-get- 
ters is  not  the  only  essential  to  the 
success    of    the    truck    transportation 


111.  1^ 


)-.^«»^  "fl/T  *iai  ;  !♦: 


Transferring  a  bulky  crate  from  one  of  the  jiick-iip  trucl.s  to  one  of  the  four- 
wheeled  trailers  which  will  be  hauled  later  from  the  Interurban  station   to' 
one  of  the  electric  line  terminals  in  Chicago 


company.  The  truckman  must  first 
provide  a  central  station_/or  the  pick- 
up and  d;livery  of  goods;  systematize 
the  records  which  must  be  kept  of  the 
vo  ume  of  business  done  and  keep  the 
trucks  in  such  condition  as  to  enable 
them  to  render  an  adequate  and  de- 
pendable service. 

How  Porter  has  done  this  is  told  by 
word  and  picture  in  the  accompanying 
article.  He  maintains  one  central  dis- 
tributing station  at  144  Market  Street. 
The  Interurban  Despatch  station  is 
♦he  only  terminal  inside  the  Loop  dis- 
trict. It  was  formerly  the  old  Erie 
Railroad  freight  station.    By  this  cen- 


Scene  in  front  of  the  distributing  station  of  the  Interurban  company,  showing 

one  of  the  pickup  trucks  being  unloaded  and  some  of  the  outgoing  goods  on  the 

sidewalk  ready  to  be  hauled  to  the  trolley  terminals 


tral  location  in  the  main  business  dis- 
trict of  the  city,  the  hauls  from  the 
large  shippers  are  lessened.  The  sta- 
tion also  serves  as  a  means  for  gather- 
ing all  of  the  outgoing  goods  and  of 
assembling  them  into  loads  for  each  of 
the  electric  trunk  lines  so  that  the 
trucks  may  run  with  full  capacity 
loads. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  central 
distributing  station  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  such  an  organization  as 
the  Interurban  Motor  Despatch,  be- 
cause it  enables  it  to  employ  light  de- 
livery trucks  for  picking  up  and  de- 
livering goods  and  large  trucks  for  the 
hauls  between  its  station  and  the  ter- 
minals of  the  four  trunk  lines.  One  of 
these  terminals  is  located  at  Evans- 
ton,  which  is  14  miles  from  the  Inter- 
urban station  on  Market  street.  The 
second  terminal  is  at  Laramie  Avenue, 
eight  miles  awav;  the  third  at  the 
Archer  Avenue  limits,  nine  miles  dis- 
♦^ant,  and  the  fourth  at  Eighty-eighth 
Straet  and  Vincennes,  approximately 
nine  miles  away. 

A  Standardized  Fleet 

In  its  work,  the  Interurban  company 
maintains  a  standardized  fleet  of 
twelve  trucks.  All  of  the  vehicles  are 
Gramm-Bernsteins  with  the  e.xception 
of  one  Ford  used  for  spscial  deliveries 
and  pickups.  Four  li-j-ton  Gramm- 
Bernsteins  are  also  used  in  the  pickup 
work.  Three  Sli-tonners,  two  5-ton- 
ners;     two    8-ton    tractor    and    semi- 

{Continued  on  page  112) 
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Five  Ways 

This    Story   Is    of   Interest    To 
the    Character   of  Work    Done 


iiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


1 — By  Reputation 

2 — By  Recomiiiendation 

3 — By  Analysis 

4 — By  Performance 

5 — By  Simple  Tests 


No  matter  what  size  or  make  of  truck  the  fleet  owner 
operates,  he  is  always  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  buying  lubricating  oils.  While  the  proper  lubrication 
of  the  truck  engine  has  more  to  do  with  its  life  and  the 
subsequent  cost  of  truck  upkeep  than  any  other  one  thing, 
it  is  not  given  the  consideration  which  it  should  have. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  average  fleet  owner  does 
not  buy  lubricating  oil  on  any  systematic  basis. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  the  five 
ways  in  which  engine  oil  may  be  purchased.  Generally 
speaking,  these  are  as  follows:  1 — By  reputation.  2 — 
By  recommendation.  3 — By  analysis,  4 — By  perform- 
ance. 5 — By  simple  tests.  Each  of  these  methods  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  a.s  will  be  indicated 
in  this  article. 

Before  attempting  to  solve  a  problem  it  is  always  best 
to  state  the  problem  in  a  concise  manner.  Doing  this  in 
the  case  of  truck  engine  oil,  a  correct  oil  should  have 
three  fundamental  characteristics,  as  follows:  1 — Be  of 
the  highest  lubricating  efficiency.  2 — Have  sufficient  body 
to  form  a  film  to  separate  the  friction  surfaces  and  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  gases  past  the  piston  ring  and  not 
hum  up  due  to  the  high  temperatures  in  the  combustion 
chamber  at  the  moment  of  the  gas  explosion;  and  3 — 
Have  sufficient  fluidity  in  winter  weather  to  lubricate 
properly,  no  matter  what  the  feed  system. 

If  an  oil  does  not  have  sufficient  lubricating  qualities 
its  use  may  result  in  scored  cylinder  walls.  This  means 
cylinder  reboring  or  new  rings,  and  eventually  loss  of 
compression  and  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oil  must. 
not  be  so  light  as  to  work  past  the  piston  rings  into  the 
combustion  chamber  where  it  will  form  carbon  deposits. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  lubri- 
cating oils  of  the  petroleum  base  are  chemical  combina- 
tions of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  In  a  high-grade  oil,  the  ob- 
jectionable free  carbon  and  other  impurities  are  removed 
by  filtration.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
carbon  because  it  is  in  combination  with  the  other  chem- 
ical elements  making  up  the  oil,  and  to  remove  it  would 
destroy  the  oil  itself. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  or  most  desirable 
kind  of  oil  for  any  make  of  truck  engine  is  that  which 


provides  adequate  lubrication  at  the  lowest  cost  per  mile 
run.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  highest  priced  oil 
may  be  the  most  desirable  and  the  cheapest  if  a  smaller 
amount  of  it  is  required  to  run  any  given  distance  than 
some  other  oil  at  a  lower  price. 

Taking  up  the  five  methods  of  buying  oil  in  the  order 
given,  that  of  buying  by  reputation  is  more  or  less  guess- 
work. One  motor  truck  owner  says  that  he  gets  best 
results  from  a  certain  kind  of  oil  in  a  certain  size  and 
make  of  truck.  He  tells  another  of  his  truck  owner 
friends  about  it  and  the  latter  in  turn  tries  it  for  several 
months.  His  trucks,  while  of  the  same  make  and  ca- 
pacity, may  show  a  wide  variation  in  the  oil  consump- 
tion as  compared  with  the  first  truck  owner,  since  it 
must  be  remembered  that  oil  consumption  does  not  vary 
with  the  mileage  but  more  nearly  with  the  revolutions  of 
the  engine,  with  the  gear  in  which  the  truck  is  run,  and 
with  the  road  conditions. 

In  other  lines  of  industries,  certain  grades  of  oil  are 
recommended  by  the  oil  producers  for  certain  types  of 
machinery,  the  producers  having  tested  out  their  various 
grades  of  oil  for  diff'erent  machines  and  having  de- 
termined upon  the  grade  which  gives  the  best  results  un- 
der each  set  of  conditions.  If  this  cin  be  done  in  other 
lines  of  industry,  the  basic  principles  should  also  hold 
good  for  motor  truck  lubricating  oil.  Several  of  the  oil 
producers  have  actually  tested  the  engines  of  representa- 
tive makes  of  trucks  and  have  determined  for  those  en- 
gines the  grades  of  oil  which  give  the  best  results  under 
summer  and  winter  conditions.  The  truck  owner  can- 
not go  far  wrong  in  buying  an  oil  as  recommended  by  any 
of  the  large  producers  to  give  the  most  desirable  results 
in  their  own  particular  types  of  engines. 

Analysis  of  lubricating  oil  means  little  to  the  motor 
truck  operator.  Such  tests  as  those  for  impurities  and 
water;  gravity;  Hash;  fire;  cloud;  pour;  cook;  viscosity; 
shake,  and  color  being  of  greater  value  during  the  manu- 
facture of  the  oil  to  determine  its  uniformity  than  to  in- 
dicate its  lubricating  efficiency.  Besides,  the  average 
truck  owner  has  not  the  equipment  required  to  carry  out 
such  tests  nor  the  men  with  sufficient  scientific  training 
to  make  the  results  worth  anything. 
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To  Buy  Oil 


Every  Fleet  Owner,  Irrespecthe  of 
the   Size  of  Truck    Employed 


or 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiih 


Buying  oil  by  performante  in  an  actual  truck  motor 
operating  on  the  road  under  the  actual  conditions  met 
with  in  the  delivery  of  the  owner's  goods  is  a  good  one, 
but  may  be  robbed  of  most  of  its  accuracy  if  the  tests 
on  any  two  competing  oils  are  not  conducted  under  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  of  load,  speed,  roads,  and 
weather  temperature.  Too  often,  5  gallons  of  one  oil  are 
tested  in  this  manner  with  the  second  5  gallons  of  another 
make  tried  out  under  different  conditions.  Obviously,  no 
fair  comparison  can  be  made. 

The  performance  test  helps  to  satisfy  the  truck  owner, 
since  he  does  not  have  to  take  any  other  person's  word 
as  to  the  worth  of  the  oil  he  is  using.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  if  tests  of  this  kind  are  to  be  of 
any  value,  they  must  be  run  for  at  least  500  to  1000  miles 
and  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  truck  is  run  when 
testing  one  oil  are  as  nearly  identical  as  possible  when 
another  oil  is  tested.  This  method  of  test  claims  many 
adherents  because  the  oil  as  used  by  the  truck  owner 
must  produce  results  in  the  actual  work  of  his  vehicles, 
and  these  results  are  liable  to  be  different  than  when  the 
oil  is  tested  under  the  same  make  of  engine  under  a  more 
or  less  constant  load  in  the  engine  laboratory. 

There  are  several  simple  tests  which  the  truck  owner 
can  make  for  himself  to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
oil.  These  tests  are  not  scientifically  accurate,  but  are 
simply  guides  to  discover  readily  some  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  oil. 

Theodore  D.  Pratt,  formerly  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  fleet  of  trucks  of  the  Central  Stamping  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  now  executive  secretary  of  the  Motor 
Truck  Assn.  of  America,  used  two  simple  tests  to  de- 
termine the  free  carbon  in  an  oil  and  its  fluidity  in  cold 


//  a  drop  of  oil  on  a  clean  blotter  leaves  no  stain  after 

being   left  overnight  it  is  a  guide  to  indicate  the  a-b- 

sence  of  any  great  amount  of  free  carbon 

weather.  The  first  of  these  is  known  as  the  blotter  test. 
A  drop  of  the  oil  is  put  on  a  clean  white  blotter.  If  the 
drop  disappears  overnight  and  does  not  leave  a  dark- 
colored  stain,  it  indicates  to  a  certain  degree  that  there 
is  little  free  carbon  in  the  oil.  If,  however,  a  stain  is  left, 
it  indicates  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  free  carbon 
in  the  oil  which  would  later  be  deposited  in  the  engine. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  fluidity  of  an  oil  in  cold 
weather,  because  an  oil  which  congeals  readily  in  cold 
weather  may  make  it  necessary  to  run  the  engine  for 
several  minutes  without  any  oil  at  all  until  the  engine 
heats  up.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  trucks  stored 
in  unheated  garages  and  fitted  with  engines  lubricated 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


This  is  the  emulsion  test,  showing  a  good  oil 

in  the  center,  an  average  oil  at  tlie  left  and  a 

poor  oil  at  the  right 


A  simple  test  to  show  the  fluidity  of  oil  in  cold  weather. 

The  bottles  are  placed  out  in  the  cold  on  the  window  sill 

and  how  the  air  bubble  moves  to  the  top  is  noted 
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If  You  Operate  \-  to  2-Ton  Trucks,  Rend  This  Story^ 

It   May   Save  You   Hiiudrrds  of  Dollars   on   Yc 


our  Tire  Bills 


How  One  Fleet  Owner  Gets 


20,000  Miles  from  Truck  Tires 

New  Cushion  Tires  All  Around  for  h-  to  l-Ton  Trucks 
and  Suitable  for  Front  Wheels  of  IH-  and  2-Tonners 


-J* 

View  of  a  Goodyear  cushicn  tire  fitted  on  a  front  wheel  and  showing  how  it 
absorbs  a  good-sized  stone 


ABOUT  2  months  ago,  the  editor  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  was 
talking  with  George  Heron,  mainte- 
nance superintendent  of  the  fleet  of 
the  Boston  Store,  one  of  the  large  de- 
partment stores  of  Chicago,  as  to  the 
methods  he  follows  in  keeping  that 
company's  fleet  of  sixty-nine  motor 
trucks  up  to  snuff.  In  asking  about 
tire  mileage,  he  was  astounded  when 
Heron  said:  "We  get  on  an  average 
of  between  18,000  and  20,000  miles  on 
the  front  tires  of  all  of  our  trucks  ex- 
cept the  Fords,  which  use  pneumatics. 
Our  trucks  range  from  %  to  2  tons  in 
capacity." 

Astonished  at  this  exceptional  mile- 
age obtained  on  Chicago  streets,  whi  :h 
are  none  too  good,  the  next  question 
was:  "What  kind  of  tires  gives  this 
exceptional  mileage?" 


To  this  Heron  replied:  "Goodyear 
cushion  tires.  They  look  like  ordinary 
solids,  but  are  not.  They  are  hollow 
on  the  inside." 

Later  the  author  found  that,  accord- 
ing to  H.  G.  Hart,  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton Store,  three  sets  of  the  same  kind 
of  tires,  fitted  2  years  ago  to  three  of 
the  company's  trucks,  one  of  them  a 
2-ton  Mack,  had  averaged  30,114 
mile--,  where  formerly  10,000  miles 
had  been  secured  from  the  ordinary 
solid  tire. 

It  was  this  interview  which  led  to 
the  preparation  of  the  atcomp-mying 
short  article,  telling  ju.st  what  the 
Goodyear  cushion  tire  is;  for  what 
size  of  trucks  it  may  be  used;  how 
much  it  costs,  and  what  changes  have 
to  be  made  to  install  it — all  to  the  end 
that    other    fleet     owners    operating 


trucks  of  similar  size  and  under  simi- 
lar conditions  to  those  of  the  Boston 
Store  may  know  of  this  comparatively 
new  type  of  tire  and  investigate  its 
possibilities  for  saving  them  money  in 
the  operation  of  their  vehicles  by  cut- 
ting down  tire  cost  through  increased 
mileage. 

Hollow  Center  Is  Feature 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  tire  is  its  hollow  center,  which 
provides  space  for  the  distortion  of 
the  rubber  and  causes  the  two  side  or 
supporting  sections  to  act  as  hinges 
when  under  load.  It  is  best  adapted 
for  use  on  all  the  wheels  of  ■''4 -ton  and 
1-ton  trucks  and  on  the  front  wheels 
of  1^-  and  up  to  2-ton  trucks  operat- 
ing at  a  speed  not  to  exceed  25  miles 
an  hour.  Dual  cushion  tires  are  built 
for  service  on  the  rear  wheels  of  all 
trucks  up  to  2  tons  in  capacity. 

The  type  of  tire,  which  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  illustrations  on  this  and 
the  opposite  page,  was  designed  with 
characteristics  between  those  of  the 
solid  and  those  of  the  pneumatic.  It 
was  found  that  solid  tires  run  at  - 
speeds  of  20  to  25  miles  over  rough 
roads  were  not  advisable  because  of 
the  excessive  vibration  of  the  truck 
and  its  load  and  because  such  speeds 
could  not  be  maintained  without  in- 
jury to  the  tires  themselves.  Pneu- 
matics, while  furnishing  the  necessary 
resiliency,  did  not  wear  as  long  as 
solids  and  were  liable  to  blow-out 
trouble,  particularly  if  glass,  nails, 
etc.,  were  encountered. 

Tire  Has  High  Profile 

The  tread  of  the  Goodyear  cushion 
tires  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  a  solid  tire  in  order  that  the 
maximum  cushioning  effect  lan  be 
delivered.  The  illustration  on  this 
page   shows  how  the   tire   absorbs   a 
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Hoir  dual  cushion  tires  are  mounted,  showing  the  additional  center  ring  be- 

tirecu   the  two  tires.     The  carrying  capacity  of  a  set  of  duals  is  double  that 

of   (I   single  cushio7i   tire 


good-sized  stone  over  which  it  passes. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tire  is 
hollowed  out,  it  obviously  cannot  carry 
the  same  load  as  the  ordinary  solid 
tire,  size  for  size.  Besides  being  under 
strain  due  to  constant  flexing,  the  side 
wall  is  the  thinnest  part  of  the  tire 
and  will  fail  through  the  side  wall  if 
the  tire  is  overloaded.  Because  over- 
loading would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
cushion  tire,  the  latter  must  be  over- 
sized when  used  to  replace  an  ordinary 
solid.  For  instance,  when  trucks 
equipped  with  3-inch  solids  are  fitted 
with  cushion  tires,  they  should  take 
a  3' 2-inch  size,  similarly  3'i>-inch 
solids  should  be  replaced  by  4-inch 
cushion  tires  and  4-inch  solids  with 
.5-inch  cushions,  since  the  cushion  tire 
is  not  manufactured  in  a  4^  2-inch 
width. 

Channel  Fillers  Employed 

Ordinarily,  this  oversizing  of  solid 
tires  would  mean  that  the  wheel  to 
which  the  Goodyear  cushion  tire  is 
applied  would  have  to  be  built  out.  To 
eliminate  work  of  this  kind,  channel 
fillers  have  been  designed  and  are  sold 
with  a  cushion  tire,  so  that  the  com- 
plete change  over  can  be  made  bv  one 
purchase.  These  channel  fillers  are 
in  effect  steel  flanges  of  '  ^-inch  cross 
section  and  are  drilled  with  holes  cor- 


responding exactly  to  the  holes  in  the 
S.  A.  E.  wheel  and  also  the  holes  in 
the  side  flanges.  By  using  one  channel 
filler,  the  wheel  may  be  widened  l-j 
inch  or  by  using  two,  a  full  1  inch. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  split  the 
base  of  the  tire  for  mechanical  rea- 
sons. Each  half  of  the  base  next  to 
the  wheel  is  provided  with  layers  of 
strong  fabric  so  that  the  tire  may 
slip  on  easily  and  will  not  chafe  in 
service.  Because  the  base  of  the  tire 
is  split  at  the  center,  it  can  be  seen 
that  when  the  flanges  are  drawn  up 
the  two  inside  halves  would  have  a 
tendency  to  buckle,  thereby  causing 
a  probable  failure.  To  guard  against 
this,  an  endless  steel  ring,  called  a 
core  ring,  is  placed  inside  the  tire  at 
the  center.  Its  function  is  to  prevent 
any  buckling  tendency  and  also  to  hold 
the  center  of  the  tire  down  to  the  fel- 
loe band  of  the  wheel.  The  shape  and 
position  of  the  core  ring  are  cleariy 
shown  in  the  two  core  sections  of  the 
single  and  dual  tires  given  at  the  top 
of  this  page. 

The  rear  wheels  of  trucks  over  1-ton 
capacity  must  be  equipped  with  dual 
cushion  tires,  as  singles  are  no*:  large 
enough  to  withstand  the  weight  gen- 
erally carried  on  trucks  of  more  than 
1-ton  capacity.  The.  carrying  capacity 
of  tw'o  cushion  tires  is  double  that  of 


Cross  section  of  a  Goodyear  cushion 
tire,  showing  holloiv  center  with  core 
ring  inside  at  tlie  base  and  the  ttvo 
channel  fillers,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
wheel  felloe 

a  single  tire  of  the  same  size.  The 
dual  tire  is  simply  two  singles  applied 
with  an  additional  center  ring,  as 
shown  at  the  top  of  this  page  to  the 
left. 

The  three  main  advantages  claimed 
for  the  tire  are  its  cushioning  prop- 
erties, the  consistently  long  mileages 
secured,  and  the  increased  speed  which 
it  makes  possibl'i  as  conipared  with 
solids. 

Effect  of  Hollow  Center 

The  cushioning  properties  o!  the 
tire  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  hollowed- 
out  center,  which  permits  of  the  def- 
ormation of  the  tire  structure  with- 
out the  same  degree  of  molecular 
movement  in  the  rubber  which  occurs 
in  the  ordinary  solid.  By  reason  of 
the  hollowed-out  center,  the  cushion 
tire  is  able  to  absorb  in  itself  road 
shocks  caused  by  passing  over  obstruc- 
tions and  which  would  be  transmitted 
through  the  springs  to  the  truck. 

The  long  mileages,  with  jverages  as 
high  as  20,000  miles  per  set,  of  .^ourse 
mean  reduced  tire  costs  both  as  to  the 
wear  of  the  tire  itself  and  the  smaller 
amount  of  labor  required  in  changing 
or  renewing  the  tire  less  often. 

The  third  principal  advantage  is  the 
increased  speed  which  enables  trucks 
to  run  at  about  2.5  miles  an  hour. 


Goodyear 

V 

ushion 

Tires 

Goodyear 
Pressed-on  Tires 

' 

CUSHiON      TIRES 

FASTENINGS 

in   .sivcv    whi 

■h  rus-hUm 
replace 

Carrying 
Capacity, 

Price, 

Flanges, 

and  Nuts, 

Complete 

Fillers 

Cost  Tire, 

' 

' 

Size 

Pounds 

Tires 

Per  Pair 

Per  Set 

Fastenings 

at  $1.20  Each 

Complete  Set 

Price 

Size 

34  X  3V4 

1000 

$38.0.1 

$6.25 

$0.9.> 

$7.20 

$1.20 

$46.45 

$27.70 

34  X  3 

36  X  3^ 

1000 

40.211 

6.25 

.95 

7.20 

1.20 

48.60 

29.20 

36  X  3 

32  X  4 

1500 

43.95 

6.25 

.95 

7.20 

1.20 

52.35 

30.75 

32  X  3',<. 

34  X  4 

1500 

47.40 

6.25 

.95 

7.20 

1.20 

55.80 

32.60 

34  X  3 'A 

3o  X  4 

1500 

50.65 

6.25 

.95 

7.20 

1.20 

59.05 

34.25 

36  X  3'^ 

34   X  5 

2000 

61.15 

6.25 

.95 

7.20 

2.40 

70.75 

37.50 

34  X  4 

36  X  0 

2000 

64.45 

6.25 

.95 

7.20 

2.40 

74.05 

39.65 

36  X  4 
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Installing  Trncks  in 


Package  Deliveries 

THE    UNDERLYING    PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE  SIZE  OF 
TRUCK    AND    METHOD    OF    ROUTING   ARE    DETERMINED 

A  Good  Story  for  the  Department  Store  Delivery  Superintendent 


THE  installation  of  package  delivery 
trucks  in  any  kind  of  business  em- 
ploying horse  vehicles  requires  at  the 
outset  a  thorough  study  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  business  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  territory  served.  The  motor 
truck's  greatest  advantage  over  the 
horse  wagon  is  its  ability  to  cover 
ground  more  rapidly.  It  is  almost  sui- 
cidal to  attempt  to  install  a  fleet  of 
trucks  in  any  business  and  to  operate 
them  on  the  same  basis  as  horse 
wagons. 

Trucks  cost  more  to  operate  than 
horse  wagons  and  if  they  do  no  more 
work  they  are  more  expensive  than 
animal  transportation.  If,  however, 
the  delivery  conditions  are  modified  so 
that  the  greatest  use  may  be  made  of 
the  ability  of  the  motor  truck  to  cover 
greater  distances  or  the  same  dis- 
tances more  rapidly,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  greater  ultimate  effi- 
ciency. 

The  peculiarities  of  a  certain  busi- 
ness often  determine  just  what 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  old  horse 
wagon  method  of  delivery  when 
motors  are  introduced.  For  instance, 
some  truck.s  deliver  goods  which  are 
merely  signed  for  when  received. 
Other  trucks,  such  as  those  in  depart- 
ment store  service,  deliver  a  large  per- 
centage of  C.  0.  D.  goods.  These  are 
two  different  conditions  which  may 
greatly  affect  the  operation  of  the 
trucks,  even  though  the  deliveries  are 
made  with  the  same  size  and  make  of 
vehicle  and  in  the  same  territory. 

Effect  of  C.  O.  D.'s 

Some  department  stores  which  do  a 
large  C.  O.  D.  business  have  found  that 
in  some  localities  it  takes  twice  as  long 
to  deliver  a  package  as  it  does  in  other 
localitie-s,  all  the  same  distance  from 
the  store.  Then  there  are  the  physical 
conditions  at  the  points  of  delivery. 
In  the  .suburban  territory  individual 
house.s  are  in  predominance.  The 
driver  must  make  a  separate  stop  for 
each  delivery  or  for  each  two  6r  three 
deliveries,  whereas  in  the  cities  the 
drivers  may  make  several  deliveries  in 


the  same  house  with  the  truck  stop- 
ping only  once. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  delivery  of  depart- 
ment store  packages,  bottles  of  milk, 
loaves  of  bread  and  cases  or  kegs  of 
beer.  Each  of  these  classes  of  goods 
requires  a  separate  study  insofar  as 
the  delivery  conditions  are  concerned. 
One  underlying  principle  which  must 
be  considered  in  every  case,  however, 
is  the  physical  capacity  of  the  driver. 
In  the  department  store  delivery  one 
driver  may  deliver  200  packages  a  day 
under  normal  conditions,  or  even  as 
high  as  350  packages  a  day  in  the  time 
of  peak  loads,  as  during  the  holiday 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deliv- 
ery of  cases  of  beer  sets  up  entirely 
different  conditions,  both  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  package  and  what  must 
be  done  with  it  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  truck  body. 

Body  Design  Important 

Body  design  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  delivery  of  goods  in  package 
delivery  work.  Here  again  there  is 
one  underlying  principle  which  must 
be  considered  in  all  cases.  This  prin- 
ciple is  to  enable  the  driver  to  deliver 
each  package  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  effort  on  his  part.  In  bread  deliv- 
ery this  may  be  accomplished  by  side 
doors  in  the  body,  as  told  of  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Such  a  door  permits  the 
driver  to  unload  the  body  from  both 
ends,  working  toward  the  center.  In 
department  store  work  it  is  usual  to 
load  the  packages  in  such  a  manner 
that  those  which  are  to  be  delivered 
last  are  placed  in  the  front  end  of  the 
body  and  those  which  are  delivered 
first  in  the  rear  end  of  the  bodv.  In 
some  cases  this  order  is  reversed  by 
rea.son  of  providing  a  sliding  door  in 
the  body  directly  in  back  of  the  driv- 
er's seat. 

Another  method  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end  is  to  provide 
shelves  inside  the  body  and  extend- 
ing from  one  side  to  the  other;  al- 
though .shelves  do  not  work  out  very 
satisfactorily  when  any  large  number 


of  bulky  packages  of  greater  height 
than  the  distance  between  the  shelves 
are  handled. 

Street  and  road  conditions  must  also 
be  investigated  before  any  final  deci- 
sion is  made  as  to  the  type  of  truck 
or  body  to  be  purchased.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  trucks  engaged  in  package 
delivery  work  do  not  have  to  back  up 
to  the  curb  while  making  deliveries, 
although  this  course  may  have  to  be 
followed  in  the  congested  business  sec- 
tions. When  a  truck  body  is  provided 
with  both  a  rear  end  door  and  a  side 
or  front  end  door,  the  driver  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  make  diliver- 
ies  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Using  a  Map 

After  these  various  peculiarities  of 
a  business  have  been  thoroughly  an- 
alyzed, the  next  two  steps  are  to  lay 
out  the  size  of  the  territory  which 
must  be  covered  and  determine  the  av- 
erage number  of  packages  which  mus- 
be  delivered  per  day  in  that  territory. 
This  work  can  be  best  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  map.  The  location  of  the 
company's  store  or  plant  should  first 
of  all  be  indicated  and  then  the  terri- 
tory served  outlined  by  drawing  in 
the  limits. 

The  number  of  deliveries  to  be  made 
in  any  section  of  the  territory  can  then 
be  determined  from  a  record  of  the  de- 
liveries over  any  desired  period.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  combine  this  data 
with  the  map,  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  visualized  in  one  glance,  is  to  stick 
pins  into  the  map  in  the  areas  in 
which  the  most  deliveries  are  made. 
This  enables  the  delivery  superintend- 
ent to  get  a  concrete  picture  of  just 
where  his  goods  are  going.  With  this 
picture  before  him  he  is  able  to  divide 
up  the  territory  into  routes  which  can 
be  covered  by  any  particular  size  of 
trucks. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
map  has  been  prepared  with  pins  hav- 
ing different  colored  heads,  to  indi- 
cate a  different  number  of  deliveries, 
stuck  into  it  in  small  sections  in  which 
these  deliveries  are  made.    The  next 
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step  is  to  estimate  the  length  of  haul 
from  the  store  to  the  point  where  the 
first  delivery  is  made  by  doubling  the 
time  required  to  cover  this  distance, 
when  the  delivery  superintendent  will 
have  a  point  at  which  to  begin.  Then 
by  averaging  the  time  per  package  de- 
livered, he  can  obtain  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  deliver  100  or  200 
packages.  If  this  falls  within  the 
speed  possibilities  of  the  truck  and  the 
work  possibilities  of  the  man,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  size  of  the  truck  re- 
quired to  carry  200  packages  psr  load 
will  be  required  to  properly  serve  that 
section  and  such  a  truck  will  be  put  on 
the  route.  Other  routes  can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  similar  method. 

When  the  distance  of  the  area  of 
any  proposed  route  is  too  far  from  the 
main  store  to  enable  the  truck  put  on 
that  route  to  deliver  at  least  200  pack- 
ages a  day,  it  has  been  found  economi- 
cal to  establish  sub-stations,  provided 
the  volume  of  business  in  the  otitlying 
territory  is  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
an  expenditure. 

No  doubt  this  theoretical  outlining 
of  the  routes  w'ill  have  to  be  changed 
slightly  to  meet  actual  operating  con- 
ditions, since  experience  in  dry  goods 
delivery  has  shown  that  the  number  of 
packages  delivered  in  any  one  section 
varies  considerably  according  to  ths 
class  of  customers  served  and  the  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

Even  when  routes  have  been  out- 
lined to  meet  average  conditions 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  when 
peak  loads  must  be  delivered.  Al- 
though this  subject  has  many  prob- 
lems of  its  own  and  will  be  treated  of 
in  an  exclusive  article  in  one  of  the 
coming  issues  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,  there  are  several  fundamen- 
tal principles  involved  which  can  be 
treated  of  at  this  time,  particularly  as 
affecting  the  dry  goods  trade. 

Sui-plus  Trucks 

In  order  to  maintain  delivery  sched- 
ules, it  is  necessary  to  purchase  more 
trucks  than  are  actually  needed  under 
average  conditions.  Just  how  many 
more  trucks  are  required  depends  up- 
on the  particular  conditions  under 
which  they  are  operated  and  their 
method  of  maintenance.  In  general, 
however,  sufficient  trucks  are  bought 
to  meet  the  peak  load  conditions.  This 
supplies  a  surplus  of  vehicles  during 
the  non-rush  or  average  delivery  pe- 
riods of  the  year.  This  method  is  fol-" 
lowed  because  it  enables  each  of  the 
trucks  to  be  brought  into  the  shop  at 
least  once  a  year  for  general  overhaul- 
ing and  repairing  and  for  the  paint- 
ing of  the  body.  In  most  cases  the 
overhauling  of  the  truck  takes  from  3 
to  4  weeks  and  the  painting  of  the 
body  about  the  same  length  of  time. 


This  work  is  done  during  the  slack 
periods  of  the  year  so  that  all  of  the 
trucks  are  ready  for  continuous  ser- 
vice during  the  rush  season. 

The  use  of  only  a  portion  of  the  fleet 
in  actual  delivery  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  turn  sets  up  other 
problems,  including  the  method  of  pro- 
curing extra  drivers  and  helpers  and 
of  re-routing  the  trucks  during  peak- 
load  conditions.  In  cases  where  trucks 
are  provided  with  helpers  during  the 
average  season  of  the  year,  one  of  the 
best  plans  is  to  coach  these  helpers  to 
become  efficient  drivers  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  operate  trucks  so  that 
they  can  obtain  their  drivers'  licenses. 

Getting  Extra  Drivers 

When  this  is  done  the  company 
always  has  a  reserve  force  of  po- 
tential drivers  which  it  can  use  to  re- 
place the  regular  drivers  when  they 
are  sick  or  on  their  vacations.  Such 
a  course  also  provides  for  the  extra 
drivers  required  during  the  rush  pe- 
riods. When  the  helpers  are  moved  up 
to  operate  trucks  during  the  holiday 
season,  other  helpers  are  hired  to  take 
their  places.  This  method  has  worked 
out  verj'  satisfactorily  because  it  is 
much  easier  to  hire  helpers  than  to 
hire  trained  drivers  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  delivery  conditions 
of  any  particular  store. 

Another  very  important  consider- 
ation which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  motors  are  introduced  in 
place  of  horses  in  the  department 
store  industry  is  the  question  of  load- 
ing. While  many  of  the  dry  goods 
stores  must  needs  cling  to  sidewalk 
loading  because  of  the  physical  limita- 
tions of  old  buildings  and  the  inability 
to  construct  new  buildings  on  account 
of  existing  structures  or  the  high 
price  of  land  adjacent  to  their  present 
stores,  some  means  must  be  provided 
of  .speeding  up  loading  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  was  good  enough  with 
horse  wagons. 

Cut  Loading  Time 

If  a  truck  makes  one  trip  per  day  on 
a  certain  delivery  route  requiring  9 
hours  to  complete  and  takes  1  hour  to 
load,  one-ninth  of  its  possible  operat- 
ing time  is  lost  before  it  ever  starts 
out  from  the  store.  Every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reduce  this  loading 
time  to  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  cases  where  sidewalk  delivery  has 
to  be  retained  greater  efficiency  may 
be  secured  by  increasing  the  facilities 
for  bringing  the  packages  from  the  de- 
livery department  to  the  sidewalk. 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  esca- 
lators or  large-capacity  elevators  ca- 
pable of  carrying  more  than  one  of  the 
usual  hampers  at  the  same  time.    It 


also  may  be  had  by  increasing  the 
force  used  to  move  the  hampers,  al- 
though in  mo.st  ca.ses  this  cannot  be 
done  because  the  driver  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  packages  from  the 
time  he  takes  them  out  of  the  route 
bin.  It  may  also  be  had  by  having  the 
trucks  arrive  at  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  gtore  in  groups  at  '  o-hour  in- 
tervals instead  of  all  at  the  same  time. 

Separate  Delivery  Building 

When  none  of  these  plans  can  be 
worked  out  satisfactorily,  the  depart- 
ment store  may  find  it  wise  to  con- 
struct a  separate  building  for  the 
handling  and  loading  of  the  packages, 
even  though  this  building  be  at  some 
di.stance  from  the  main  store.  This 
has  already  been  done  by  several  con- 
cerns and  with  good  results.  When 
such  a  delivery  building  is  erected, 
the  goods  are  generally  moved  from 
the  main  store  by  means  of  trucks  and 
trailers.  The  packages  are  carried  en 
masse  without  any  attempt  to  route 
them  at  the  main  store.  When  this  is 
done  conveyor  equipment,  route  bins, 
etc.,  must  be  provided  in  the  new 
building. 

Such  a  plan  has  many  other  ad- 
vantages besides  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  delivery  equipment.  In 
the  first  place,  it  enables  the  company 
to  purchase  the  most  modern  type  of 
conveyors,  route  bins,  etc.,  and  to  thus 
handle  the  packages  most  economical- 
ly. In  the  second  place,  it  enables  the 
company  to  turn  its  previous  deliyery 
department  into  a  sales  floor  such  as, 
for  instance,  a  bargain  basement, 
since  most  delivery  departments  are 
located    on    the    underground    floors. 

Saving  $15,600  Yearly 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  when  the 
trucks  are  garaged  in  a  separate 
building  and  the  delivery  department 
is  in  the  main  building,  each  of  the 
trucks  must  run  empty  to  the  store  in 
the  morning  and  back  again  at  night 
after  any  return  packages  have  been 
turned  in  or  the  C.  0.  D.  money  col- 
lected on  the  trips  handed  over  at  the 
store.  By  the  combination  garage  and 
delivery  building  this  idle  operation 
is  eliminated  because  the  goods  can  be 
transferred  from  the  store  during  the 
night  and  made  ready  for  loading  into 
the  trucks  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
day's  work.  With  ^4  hour  required  to 
run  from  the  separate  garage  to  the 
store  and  another  I4  hour  to  run  back 
at  night,  each  truck  is  thus  able  to 
save  \  3  hour  a  day.  For  a  fleet  of  fifty 
trucks  this  is  equivalent  to  2.5  hours  a 
day,  which,  at  $2  an  hour,  is  worth 
$.50.  For  a  6-day  w-eek  it  is  worth 
$300  and  for  a  52-week  year  $15,600, 
or  really  more  than  is  apparent  on  the 
surface  at  first  thought. 
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This  Is  a  Story  of  Trucks  in  the  Paper  Products  Industry  —  Read  It  I 


Getting  Rid 


of  a 

Mixed  Fleet  of  Horses  and  Trucks 

Electrics  Do  Horses^  Work  Better  and  Cheaper  by 

1 — Use  of  Demountable  Bodies 

2 Loading  in  Late  Afternoon 

3 — Good  System  of  Distributing  Loads 

GASOLINE  TRUCKS  FOR  21-MlLE  INTERPLANT  HAULS 


EIGHT  years'  experience  with  a 
mixed  fleet  of  horse  vehicles  and 
motor  trucks  has  convinced  the  Robert 
Gair  Co.,  Brooklyn,  that  this  system 
does  not  pay.  Just  recently  the  last 
five  of  the  horse  vehicles  were  disposed 
of,  thus  completely  motorizing  the  de- 
livery .service.  The  elimination  of  the 
horse  vehicles  has  been  gradual  since 
1911,  when  the  first  truck  was  in- 
stalled. That  year  that  company  had 
in  operation  over  thirty  horses.  Since 
that  time  the  additional  trucks  have 
supplanted  the  horse  vehicles  in  the 
haulage  work  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  necessary 
from  a  point  of  economy  to 
gradually  drop  the  old  sys- 
tem. Though  that  company 
kept  the  horse  vehicles  in 
service  during  the  past  2 
years,  it  was  due  only  to  the 
stress  of  war  times  rather 
than  to  preference. 

Now  that  the  conditions 
are  a  little  more  normal,  the 
ahort-Jiaul  work  formerly 
handled  by  the  horse  ve- 
hicles is  being  taken  care  of 
by  the  smaller  gasoline 
trucks  and  electrics.  The 
Gair  company  manufactures 
paper  products,  such  as  cor- 
rugated paper,  paper  food 
containers,  printed  window 
advertising  signs,  etc.,  in 
factories  that  occupy  35 
acres  of  land  between  the 
Brooklyn     and      Manhattan 


bridges  along  the  East  River  water- 
front. It  operates  six  5-ton  and  one 
1-ton  Atlantic  electrics;  three  5-ton 
Whites;  one  3'. ^-ton  Alco;  one  6-ton 
Saurer  and  one  6-ton  Locomobile;  two 
T^L'-ton  Macks  and  two  2-ton  Auto- 
cars. 

Trucks  Increase  Business  lOO/c, 

Motor  trucks  have  enabled  the  Gair 
company  to  increase  its  business  at 
least  100  per  cent.  Its  trucks  are  now 
carrying  twice  as  many  loads  per  day 
as  the  horse  vehicles  formerly  did,  or, 


Will 
tion 


iaiti  II  Conti(/iiii.  xujterintendent  of  trcnisjio 
for  the  Gair  company,  giving  iiistructiona  to 
of  his  assistants  in  the  delivery  department 


in  actual  figures,  four  loads  to  two. 
The  territory  has  been  increased  so 
that  its  paper  products  can  be  sent 
within  the  day  to  such  points  as  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  Long  Island 
City,  Staten  Island,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
other  points  in  New  Jersey.  Formerly 
a  number  of  these  places  were  taken 
care  of  by  railroad  service,  which 
meant  anywhere  from  2  to  4  days  be- 
fore goods  were  actually  delivered. 
Then,  too,  though  the  nearby  places 
were  served  within  the  day,  it  meant 
that  only  one  or  two  deliveries  were 
made.  Now  any  one  of  the 
sections  can  be  reached 
within  1  or  2  hours. 

The  delivery  system  of  the 
Robert  Gair  Co.  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  sections: 

1 — Deliveries  to  the  rail- 
road and  steamship  lines.  2 — 
Local  or  domestic  deliveries, 
and  3 — Conveyance  of  raw 
products. 

The  deliveries  made  to 
steamships  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  seven  electrics,  which 
'•«^|  are  more  economical  in  the 
short  trip  from  the  factory 
to  the  nearby  wharves  and 
railroad  loading  platforms. 

The  loading  of  these  ve- 
hicles is  taken  care  of  be- 
tween 4 :80  and  5  p.  m.,  so 
that  they  may  get  under  way 
the  next  morning  at  7 
o'clock. 

The    reason    for    getting 
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these  trucks  under  way  so  early 
is  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  load- 
ing stations  before  the  lines  form. 
By  getting  there  around  8  a.  m.,  the 
drivers  are  able  to  unload  without  de- 
lay and  to  get  back  to  the  factory  at 
an  early  hour  for  another  load.  Fleet 
owners  whose  trucks  make  the  steamer 
and  railroad  deliveries  are  familiar 
with  the  long  delays  that  occur  each 
day  when  their  trucks  are  caught  in 
the  well-known  jams  at  these  points. 
The  lines  usually  form  around  9  a.  m. 
and  trucks  have  been  known  to  wait 
their  turn  until  2  p.  ni.  before  unload- 
ing. 

While  discussing  the  electrics,  it 
might  be  stated  that  they  are  not 
loaded  when  their  batteries  are  being 
flushed,  as  that  work  is  taken  care  of 
only  at  night.  Also,  when  loaded  the 
bodies  are  jacked  up  so  as  to  relievq. 
t"he  springs  from  the  strain  of  the  sus- 
tained weight  overnj^ht. 

The  local  or  domestic  deliveries  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  smaller  gasoline 
trucks.  Loading  starts  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  takes  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  each  truck. 
The  number  of  trips  made  a  day  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  haul,  the  aver- 
age being  about  four.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  this  average  will  be 
greatly  increased  when  the  Gair  com- 
pany has  finished  the  installation  of  a 
demountable  body  system. 

May  Better  Body  Layout 

The  present  system  is  only  an  ex- 
periment, and  is  being  used  with  only 
two  trucks  and  four  demountable 
bodies.  However,  the  time  saved  in 
loading,  which  is  15  minutes  to  each 
truck,  promises  to  more  than  offset  the 
initial  cost  of  a  system  that  will  cover 
all  of  the  trucks,  instead  of  the  elec- 
trics only  as  at  present.  Figuring  on 
the  basis  of  four  trips  each  day,  the 
l.T  minutes  saved  will  add  1  hour  to 
the  delivery  time  per  day.  At  $3  an 
hour,  which  is  a  fair  average  of  the 
cost  of  hiring  a  truck  of  that  size,  the 
saving  would  mean  $51  a  day  for  the 
seventeen  trucks  or  $15,300  for  300 
working  days  per  year. 

The  present  demountable  body  sys- 
tem consists  of  an  overhead  trolley 
upon  which  is  run  an  electrically  op- 
erated lifting  hoist,  made  by  the  Yale 
&  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  tracks  extend  out  over  the  side- 
walk so  that  the  body  may  be  lifted 
off  the  truck  after  the  latter  is  backed- 
up.  After  the  hooks  on  the  hoist  have 
been  applied  to  the  body,  it  is  raised 
2  or  3  inches  by  the  electric  motor  and 
then  moved  manually  by  a  chain  pul- 
ley, operated  by  one  of  the  loaders, 
to  one  of  the  two  switch  tracks  inside 
the  building.  These  run  parallel  to 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


The  three  steps  in  placing  a  demountable  body  on  a  truck  of  the  Gair  com- 
pany.   At  the  top  is  shown  the  truck  with  the  body  off.     Note  the  hold-down 
blocks  on  the  platform.     The  middle  view  shows  the  body  about  to  be  lowered 
and  the  lower  view  the  body  actually  in  place 
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Read  This  Article 


To  Determine  Exact  Steps  in  Repair  Work 


:iiiiiniitiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


aiiiiiiiniiKiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii! 


Maintaining  Coal  Trucks 

Heavy  Vehicles  Used  for  Retail  Deliveries  Are 
Overhauled    Every     8,000    to    10,000    Miles 

FOREIGN  TRUCKS  SET  UP  NEW  MAINTENANCE  PROBLEMS 


THIS  is  a  story  of  a  fleet  owner  who  has  profited 
through  the  purchase  of  second-hand  trucks.  With 
the  aid  of  a  well-equipped  repair  shop  and  an  efficient  per- 
sonnel, he  has  been  able  to  reclaim  these  vehicles,  thereby 
saving  the  money  diflierence  between  the  initial  cost  of 
the  truck  and  the  second-hand  cost  plus  the  cost  of  put- 
ting the  vehicle  into  first-class  shape. 

This  policy  is  a  dangerous  one  to  follow  unless  the 
maintenance  personnel  is  an  expert  one  and  sufficient 
repair  shop  equipment  is  provided  and  a  large  value  of 
spare  parts  carried  on  hand. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  by  the  fleet  owner  in  ques- 
tion was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  first  truck  was  a  foreign 
make,  which  gave  eminently  satisfactory  service,  but 
whose  manufacture  was  discontinued  while  he  was  in- 
creasing the  size  of  his  fleet.  The  truck  gave  such  good 
service  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  standardize  upon  it, 
but  since  its  manufacture  was  discontinued  in  the  interim 
the  only  way  he  could  add  more  of  the  same  make  was  to 
buy  them  second-hand.  The  owner  in  this  case  is  Olin 
J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  retail  coal  dealers  in 
New  York  City. 

Seventeen  Trucks  of  Foreign  Make 

The  Stephens  company  bought  its  first  motor  truck  in 
1910  and  has  built  up  its  fleet  since  that  time  to  twenty- 
two  vehicles,  including  ten  Saurers  and  one  Mack  of  6-ton 
capacity;  two  Saurers  and  one  Garford  of  5-ton  capacity  ; 
four  4-ton  and  one  3-ton  Saurers  and  three  2-ton  Auto- 
cars. It  is  thus  seen  that  seventeen  of  the  twenty-two 
vehicles  in  the  fleet  are  Saurers  of  foreign  design. 

Seven  of  the  Saurers  were  bought  when  new,  the  other 
remaining  ten  being  purchased  second-hand.  The 
latter  trucks  were  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  $400 
to  $600,  and  each  cost  approximately  $800  to  put  into 
first-class  shape,  thus  costing  the  company  from  $1200 
to  $1400  net,  which  is  on  an  average  of  between  $3000 
and  $4000  less  than  the  initial  cost  of  the  vehicles  when 
new. 

Two  Big  Accomplishments 

The  two  big  accomplishments  in  the  maintenance  of 
these  foreign  trucks  by  the  Stephens  company  are  the 
manner  in  which  it  overcame  the  difficulty  of  getting 
spare  parts  and  the  methods  employed  in  cutting  down 
the  time  consumed  in  replacement  of  worn  parts. 


All  of  the  Saurers  are  eight  or  more  years  old,  the  first 
one  having  been  bought  around  1911.  Two  years  ago  the 
manufacture  of  the  Saurer  truck  was  discontinued  at  the 
plant  of  the  International  Motors  Co.  in  this  country. 
At  that  time  the  Stephens  company  installed  a  parts 
service  of  its  own  in  order  to  put  its  maintenance  on  an 
efficient  footing.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  done  all  of  its 
maintenance  work  at  the  present  garage,  buying  spare 
parts  from  the  manufacturer.  Since  then  its  experience 
has  enabled  it  to  accomplish  a  big  saving  in  time  and 
money  by  the  change  in  design  and  elimination  of  certain 
parts.      Close   study   of   the   reasons   for   certain   break- 


Taking  Out  JLiiyiiic'S 

This    view   shows   how   the   engine   of   a   truck   in  for 

repairs  is   taken  out  of  the  chassis   and  placed  on  a 

stand  by  means  of  a  differential  block  hung  from  the 

girders  of  the  floor  above 
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The  Machine  Shop  Is  in  a  Separate  Room  in  the  Garage 

At  the  left  is  shown  part  of  the  StepJiens  machine  shop  and  its  equipment.      This   room  is   well  lighted  and  large 
enough    to    take    care   of   all    the    repair   work.      The   illustration  at  the  right  shows   the  room  next  to  the  machine 
shop  uhere   the   truck  chassis  are  brought  in  to  be  torn  down.     As   each   part   is    torn  down,    it    is  gone   over  for 
needed  repairs  and  then  conveyed  to  the  machine  shop 


downs  enabled  the  company  to  make  a  number  of  improve- 
ments which  have  considerably  cut  down  the  time  con- 
sumed in  replacement  of  parts. 

Much  time  has  been  saved  by  the  installation  of  a  split 
gear  in  place  of  the  solid  gear  operating  the  body  hoist. 
Before  that  change  was  made,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
down  the  driveshaft  and  the  universal  joints  before  that 
gear  could  be  taken  out  for  replacement.  Now  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  take  out  two  bolts  which  hold  the  collar 
of  the  gear  tight  on  the  driveshaft.  The  details  of  this 
change  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

Another  change  that  has  eliminated  the  necessity  for 
reboring  scored  cylinders  and  repairing  burnt  bearings 
owing  to  improper  lubrication  has  been  made  by  straight- 
ening the  curved  scoops  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  piston 
rod,  thereby  eliminating  any  chance  of  the  engine  not 
being  properly  lubricated  on  account  of  a  low  oil  level  in 
the  crankcase.  The  scoops  were  lengthened  sufficiently 
bv  being  straightened  out  so  that  they  dip  deeper  into  the 
oil. 

Gear  Stripping  Overcome 

stripping  of  gears  caused  much  trouble  until  certain 
changes  were  made  in  the  gears  themselves.  The  tim- 
ing gears  which  were  formerly  made  of  fiber  and  steel 
have  been  changed  to  the  all-steel  type.  It  was  found 
that  though  the  fiber-steel  gears  were  less  noisy  than 
the  all-steel  gears,  the  wearing  quality  of  the  latter  was 
at  least  three  times  as  great.  The  fiber  gears  lasted 
about  one  year,  when  replacement  would  be  necessary. 
With  the  use  of  the  steel  gears  no  replacement  is  neces- 
sary for  three  or  four  years. 

Much  trouble  was  also  experienced  in  the  spider  gears 
in  the  differential.  It  was  found  that  the  spider  shafts 
were  too  weak  to  stand  up  under  the  hard  work  of  coal 
delivery.  The  solution  of  this  trouble  was  the  installa- 
tion of  oversize  shafts. 

Another  change  that  resulted  in  a  saving  of  maintenance 
costs  is  the  method  of  replacement  of  worn  clutch  collars. 
Formerly,  the  clutch  collar  and  cone  were  made  in  one 
piece,  necessitating  the  installation  of  a  new  outfit  each 
time  the  collar  was  worn.  The  cost  of  this  unit  was 
about  $27.  Now,  instead  of  buying  the  complete  outfit, 
the  worn  collar  is  cut  off  and  a  new  one  inserted,  the 


installation  costing  about  $18,  a  saving  of  $9.  Just  ex- 
actly how  this  is  done  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

By  bushing  the  valve  tappet  guides,  the  Stephens  com- 
pany has  eliminated  the  purchase  of  new  guides.  The 
Sauer  guides  are  of  cast  iron  and  designed  to  carry  two 
valve  tappets.  Before  the  bushings  were  put  in  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  guides,  it  was  necessary  to  purcha.se  a 
complete  new  guide  each  time  wear  occurred  in  either 
of  the  two  tappet  holes.  Now  all  that  is  necessary  when 
wear  occurs  is  to  replace  the  bushings. 

Overcoming  Frozen  Fuel  Lines 

The  company  has  also  replaced  the  old  air  pressure 
pump  in  the  fuel  systefn  w-ith  a  Stewart  vacuum  outfit. 
This  has  been  done  on  account  of  the  trouble  experienced 
by  clogging  of  the  pump  by  coal  dust.  In  winter  much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  by  ice  in  the  gas  line  and 
carbureter,  which  stops  the  fuel  flow.  All  of  this  trouble 
has  now  been  overcome  by  the  installation  of  the  vacuum 
system,  and  the  engines  are  also  pulling  better  and  giv- 
ing better  mileage. 

While  at  first  thought  it  might  .seem  impossible  to  run 
the  engine  with  water  in  the  gasoline,  water  was  found 
in  the  carbureter  and  fuel  line,  even  though  it  was  not  in 
the  gasoline  when  put  into  the  truck  tank.  How  this  water 
got  into  the  gasoline  line  and  froze  the  fuel  pumps  may 
be  explained  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  pressure  .system 
of  fuel  feed,  air  is  used  to  force  the  fuel  from  the  tank 
to  the  carbureter.  If  there  is  any  moisture  in  the  air, 
it  condenses  in  the  fuel  when  put  under  pressure  and 
freezes  in  the  carbureter  and  ga.soline  line  in  extremely 
cold  weather.  In  the  same  manner  coal  dust  is  taken  in- 
to the  fuel  in  the  air  used  to  put  it  under  pressure. 

Trucks  Overhauled  Every  10,000  Miles 

The  Stephens  trucks  are  completely  overhauled  once  a 
year  in  a  small  repair  shop  at  the  138th  Street  yard. 
Each  truck  averages  between  8,000  and  10,000  miles  a 
year.  They  are  torn  down  and  thoroughly  inspected  for 
wear  and  tear.  New  parts  are  installed  when  needed, 
the  vehicle  being  practically  new  when  reassembled.   The 
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Ross  E.  Hrovvii.  Maintenance  Superintendent 

Mr.  Brmvn   has   under  him   seven  repairmen  u'ho  are 

thoroughly  competevt  to  take  care  of  all  the  repairs  and 

tuachitie  shop  irork  at  the  Stephens  garage 

maintenance  is  under  the  supervision  of  Ross  E.  Brown, 
who  has  under  him  three  mechanics,  one  machinist  and 
three  helpers  who  are  thoroughly  competent  to  take  care 
of  all  of  the  repairs  and  machine  shop  work.  Overhaul- 
ing starts  in  May,  each  truck  taking  about  eight  days. 

No  time  is  wasted  in  getting  parts  that  are  needed,  as 
a  complete  set  is  always  kept  on  hand  in  metal  lockers. 
These  parts,  which  include  those  made  in  the  company's 
own  shop,  as  well  as  those  bought  from  outside  firms,  are 
valued  at  $30,000.  The  machine  shop  equipment  con- 
sists of  a  lathe,  arbor  press,  grinder,  hacksaw,  hand- 
saw, forge,  sheet  metal  shears  and  emery  wheel.  All 
heating  work  is  done  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  forge  and  anvil.  This  shop  also  does  all 
of  the  repairs  and  construction  of  the  bodies.  Three  or 
four  bodies  are  made  yearly. 

The  lathe  is  made  by  the  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  arbor  press  by  W.  F.  & 
John  Barnes,  Rockford,  III.;  the  grinder  by  the  United 
States  Electric  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  hack  saw 
by  the  W.  Robertson  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  the  forge  by  the  Champion  Blower  &  Forge  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  the  band  saw  by  the  Crescent  Machine 
Co.,  Leetonia,  Ohio;  and  the  drill  press  by  the  Washburn 
Shops  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Method  of  Repairing 

When  a  truck  comes  in  for  overhauling,  the  body  is 
first  taken  off  outside  of  the  repair  shop  and  the  chassis 


^^ 


Tappet  Bushings  Save  Money 

The  insertion  of  busliings  in  the  two  tappet  guides  has 
eliminated  scrapping  of  that  part  each  time  wear  oc- 
curred in  either  one  of  the  guide  holes 
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How  Brakes  Are  Reported 

The  word  "brakes"  must  be  written  each  night  on  the 
report  card  in  order  to  keep  that  all-important  unit  con- 
stantly in  the  drive)''s  mind.  He  must  also  report  the 
condition  of  the  horn,  lamps,  speedometer,  Pyrene  and 
tools,  as  well  as   the  gasoline  and  oil  consumption 

cleaned.  The  body  is  put  in  charge  of  the  blacksmith, 
who  takes  care  of  any  needed  repairs.  The  chassis 
is  torn  down  under  the  supervision  of  two  mechanics. 
The  engine  is  lifted  out  of  the  chassis  by  means  of  a 
block  and  pulley  and  gone  over  by  one  man.  The  rest  of 
the  vehicle  is  taken  care  of  by  the  other  mechanic,  whose 
duty  is  to  ascertain  any  wear  in  the  remaining  units. 
As  one  extra  engine  is  always  on  hand,  the  truck  is  not 
held  up  for  engine  repairs.  The  engine  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  chassis  for  repair  is  usually  finished  in 
time  to  be  installed  in  the  next  truck  coming  in  for  its 
overhauling. 

The  trucks  are  kept  in  running  condition  throughout 
the  year  by  means  of  a  daily  report  card,  handed  in  by 
the  driver.     This  report  takes   in  the  fuel  and  oil  con- 


SECTlOl^  THKOUGH   SPLIT  PINION 


3PP0CKET  TO  LIFTING  GIPS.^^ <=^ 

S})lit  Gear  Comes  Olf  Easily 

This  gear  operates  the  hoist  and  is  mounted  on  the 
propeller  shaft.  When  made  up  as  a  single  casting,  the 
propeller  shaft  had  to  be  taken  out  before  it  could  be 
replaced.  Now,  ivhen  wear  occurs,  all  that  has  to  be 
dove  is  to  take  out  four  bolts  which  hold  the  gear 
firmly  on  the  propeller  shaft 
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sumption,  the  number  of  trips  made  each  day  and  the 
tonnage  and  mileage.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for 
the  inspection  of  the  horn,  lamps,  speedometer,  pyrene, 
tools,  as  well  as  troubles  in  the  engine  and  chassis  and 
the  body  and  hoist. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  reproduction  of  the  card  on 
page  94  that  a  space  has  been  left  blank  under  the  acces- 
sories column.  There  is  a  bit  of  psychology  in  this,  as  that 
space  has  been  set  aside  for  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"brakes,"  with  a  notation  as  to  their  condition.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  the  driver  to  forget  to  report  the  condition 
of  his  brakes,  as  he  is  sharply  reprimanded  when  this 
happens.  That  blank  space  means  that  he  must  write  out 
the  word  "brakes,"  and  the  daily  reports  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  this  very  important  unit. 

The  accessories  carried  on  the  truck  must  be  given 
careful  attention.  Otherwise  many  accidents  would  occur 
as  the  result  of  a  poorly  working  horn  or  lamps  failing 
at  the  crucial  moment. 

Private  Garage  Telephone 

In  order  to  keep  correct  mileage  records,  the  speedom- 
eter must  be  registering  perfectly,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
driver  to  report  any  failure  in  this  apparatus  which  might  " 
not  be  noticed  by  the  mechanic.  Pyrene  equipment  is 
inspected  periodically  in  order  to  come  within  the  in- 
surance requirements  and  to  guard  against  all  loss  by 
fire. 

As  the  drivers  are  able  to  take  care  of  some  small  re- 
pairs on  the  road,  it  is  a  point  of  efficiency  that  each 
truck  carry  a  simple  tool  equipment  in  order  to  obviate 
loss  of  time  in  calling  upon  the  garage  headquarters  for 
assistance  when  the  tools  have  been  forgotten.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  heavy  work  on  the  truck  become  neces- 
sary while  it  is  on  the  road,  little  time  is  lost  in  getting  in 
touch  with  the  garage.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  installation  of  a  private  telephone  line  to  the  garage. 
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SCREWED  IN  CLUTCH 
COLLAR   ADDED. 


Clutch  Collar  in  Two  Parts 

When  the  clutch  cone  and  collar  were  in  one  piece,  it 
tvas  necessary  to  scrap  the  whole  part  each  time  wear 
occurred  in  the  collar.  Separating  the  cone  and  collar 
and  threading  the  latter  has  enabled  that  company  to 
replace  the  worn  collar  ivithout  adding  a  new  clutch 


SlOfk  Kept  in  Metal  Lockers 

No  time  is  wasted  in  getting  parts  that  are  needed,  as 
a  complete  set  is  ahcays  kept  on  hand.  These  parts, 
which  include  those  made  in  the  company's  o^vn  shop, 
as  well  as  those  bought  from  outside  firtns,  are  valued 
at  $30,000  to  $40,000 

By  its  use  the  driver  is  not  delayed  in  getting  in  touch 
with  the  shop  by  unnecessary  relays  at  the  switchboard 
in  the  main  office.  The  office  lines  are  used  for  customers, 
and  during  the  busy  season  of  the  year  it  would  often 
take  20  to  30  minutes  to  get  the  garage  through  the 
main  office.  The  private  garage  line,  which  costs  $4.5 
a  year,  has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Supplementing  the  daily  scrutiny  of  the  drivers'  report 
cards  is  the  method  of  keeping  the  engines  in  good 
running  condition  through  proper  lubrication.  Though 
the  daily  reports  are  watched  carefully  to  see  whether 
each  particular  truck  is  getting  its  proper  supply  of  oil, 
it  is  deemed  equally  important  that  the  engine  oil  be 
changed  at  least  once  a  month,  or  at  the  end  of  from  60Q 
to  800  miles.  This  is  important,  because  of  the  fact  that 
oil  loses  its  lubricating  qualities  after  a  month's  steady 
use  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply. 

The  trucks  are  stored  in  two  garages,  fifteen  at  the' 
138th  Street  yard  and  seven  at  the  177th  Street  yard.- 
Both  garages  are  former  horse  stables  which  have  been 
converted  for  truck  storage  u.se.  These  places  wer<s 
stripped  of  all  their  supporting  columns  so  that  there 
would  be  no  delay  in  the  exit  of  the  trucks  in  the  morning. 

The  Stephen  company's  main  plant  is  off  Manhattan 
Island,  but  its  delivery  area  extends  as  far  south  as  100th 
Street  on  Manhattan  Island,  about  3  miles  away,  and  in- 
cludes all  of  the  Bronx  to  the  Yonkers  lines  on  the  west, 
about  8  miles,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  about  7  miles,  on  the  east. 
Six  waterfront  yards  are  used  to  serve  this  territory, 
five  in  the  Bronx  and  one  in  Manhattan. 

A  majority  of  the  Stephens  coal  bodies  have  been 
equipped  with  a  combination  tailgate  and  chute.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  certain  conditions  must  be  over- 
come in  the  unloading  of  soft  and  hard  coal.  Though  all 
coal  bodies  will  carry  soft  and  hard  coal,  each  grade  can- 
not be  discharged  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  On  a  dry 
day,  the  larger  coal  will  run  from  a  truck  at  a  lesser  angle 
than  will  soft  or  smaller-sized  coal,  the  coefficient  fric- 
tion being  less.  The  solution  of  these  and  kindred  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  design  of  the  bodies  has  been 
worked  out  in  that  company's  blacksmith  shop,  where 
facilities  are  such  as  to  enable  the  complete  manufacture 
of  the  bodies  and  all  other  units. 
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Delivering  Bread  by  Trucks 

ON  THE  ZONE  SYSTEM 

Shults  Bread  Company,  Operating  165  Trucks  and  890  Horses, 
Supervises  Equipment  Through  General  Manager  in  Charge  of 
Operation  and  Garage  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Maintenance 

Territory   of  150  Square  Miles  Served  by  Fourteen    Plants^  from 
•Sine  of  Which  Trucks  Maintained  at  Five  Garages  Are  Operated 


DELIVERY  of  bread 
from  the  bakery  to  the 
retail  grocery  store  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  is  best 
done  by  ths  zone  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  Shults  Bread 
Co.,  which  operates  165 
trucks  and  890  horses  in 
New  York  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory. 

The     zones     are     divided 
into    three    circles    of    dia- 
meters   of    12  V2    miles,    20 
miles  and  beyond  up  to  60 
miles.     All  deliveries  within 
the  12V->-niile  zone  are  taken 
care    of    by    horse    vehicles, 
and  from  there  on  to  the  20- 
mile  zone  by  Fords  and  Ward 
electrics  of  750  pounds  and 
V2-ton  capacities.    The  terri- 
tory beyond  the  20-mile  and 
up    to    the    60-mile    zone    is 
taken   care   of   by    Lippard- 
Stewarts,  Hurlburts  and  Au- 
tocars   of    I'i    to   2-ton    ca-  The 
pacity    and   by   several   con-            of  tr 
verted  Mercers  and  Loziers. 
The  Shults  company  also  has 
recently  purchased  twelve  2-ton  Pack- 
ards,  which  will  be  used  in  the  terri- 
tory beyond  the  20-mile  zone.     Three 
5-ton  Macks  are  u.sed  to  help  in  con- 
struction work  and  in  the  haulage  of 
supplies  to  the  fourteen  baking  plants 
maintained  by  the  company. 

The  Why  of  the  Zone 

It  has  been  found  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  operate  horse  vehicles 
in  the  short-haul  deliveries  within  the 
12' '--mile  diameter,  as  the  bread  de- 
livery .schedules  can  be  maintained 
with  that  type  of  delivery  just  as  well 
as  with  the  trucks.  The  20-mile  zone 
deliveries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  best 
taken  care  of  by  the  Fords  and  Ward 
electrics,    which    are   suited    for    this 


three  zones  in  rvliich  horses  and  different 

ucks  are  employed  to  deliver  bread  from  h 

plants  to  the  retail  stores 

work  on  account  of  their  speed  in  de- 
livery and  the  number  of  extra  trips 
that  can  be  made.  The  territory  be- 
yond the  20-mile  zone  demands  the 
use  of  larger  trucks  on  account  of  the 
heavier  loads  carried  and  the  greater 
length  of  the  routes. 

In  general,  the  loading  conditions 
in  each  zone  are  the  same.  The  trucks 
start  out  on  their  routes  at  12  o'clock 
midnight.  The  time  of  their  return 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  routes 
and  the  number  of  stops  made.  The 
Fords  and  Ward  electrics  make  from 
two  to  three  trips  a  day,  the  electrics 
being  held  down  to  45  miles  a  day  on 
account  of  the  battery  limitations. 
The  horse  vehicles  make  on  an  aver- 
age of  two  trips  a  day  within  the  12'  L' 


mile  zone.  Only  one  trip  is 
made  by  the  larger  trucks  in 
the  territory  beyond  the  20- 
mile  zone.  The  number  of 
stops  made  ranges  from 
forty  in  the  two  smaller 
zones  to  eighty  in  the  zone 
covered  in  the  long  routes. 

Loading  starts  at  11  p.  m. 
The  bread  is  loaded  in  bo.xes, 
there  being  100  loaves,  each 
weighing  1  pound,  to  a  box. 
The  trucks  carry  from  ten  to 
twenty  boxes.  The  boxes  are 
placed  on  the  loading  plat- 
form and  are  lifted  into  the 
truck  by  the  driver  and  a 
helper,  the  time  occupied  be- 
ing about  y-y  hour. 

Body  Design  Important 

The  design  of  the  bodies 
enables    quick    loading    and 
unloading.      The    height    of 
the  body  is  such  as  to  make 
types  the  floor  flush  with  the  load- 

ukinij  ing  platforms,  thus  minimiz- 

ing any  lifting  effort  when 
the  boxes  are  being  loaded 
into  the  truck.  In  order  to  cut  down 
any  wasted  efi'ort  during  the  rush  of 
the  delivery  period,  each  truck  body 
is  equipped  with  a  side  door.  This  is 
placed  on  the  side  on  which  the  driver 
sits,  directly  back  of  the  cab.  This 
enables  the  driver  to  quickly  unload 
the  bread  placed  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  body  and  obviates  the  need  of 
going  around  to  the  back  of  the  truck 
and  hauling  out  empty  boxes  to  get  at 
those  in  the  front  end  of  the  body. 
A  majority  of  these  side  doors  are  of 
the  sliding  type,  while  a  few  pivot  on 
hinges,  swinging  open  from  the  side. 
As  the  bread  is  delivered  in  most 
cases  before  the  stores  are  opened, 
the  boxes  are  locked  if  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  box  are  delivered  at  one 
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store.  On  the  other  hand,  should  there 
be  a  call  for  less  than  a  full  box  of 
bread,  the  loaves  are  lifted  out  and 
placed  in  another  box  which  has  been 
set  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
store  by  the  store  help.  The  bread 
remaining  in  the  box  on  the  truck  is 
delivered  with  the  box,  if  possible,  at 
the  one  of  the  next  stops,  and  the  box 
on  the  sidew-alk  is  placed  on  the  truck. 
This  is  also  done  when  the  full  con- 
tents of  the  box  are  delivered.  Lifting 
the  bread  out  of  one  box  and  deposit- 
ing it  in  another  is  a  waste  of  time, 
and  as  a  result  is  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 

Fourteen  Bakeries  Maintained 

The  Shults  Bread  Co.  has  its  main 
office  at  32  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Fourteen  bakery  plants  are 
operated  throughout  the  150  square 
miles  of  territory  served.  Four  of 
them  are  located  in  Brooklyn,  four  in 
New  York  City,  three  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.;  one  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  one 
in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  one  in  West 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
These  are  widely  separated  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  territory. 

Nine  of  these  plants  use  trucks  for 
the  bread  delivery.  The  five  remain- 
ing plants  take  care  of  a  business  that 
is  limited  to  their  particular  districts 
within  a  radius  of  Gi-j  miles,  the  de- 
liveries being  made  by  horse  vehicles. 
One  Brooklyn  plant  uses  thirty-two 
Ward  electrics,  one  Lippard-Stewart, 
one  Ford  and  an  Autocar.  Another 
Brooklyn  plant  uses  a  Ford  and  three 
Autocars,  and  the  third  Brooklyn  plant 
thirteen  Fords.  One  Hoboken  plant 
uses  nine  Lippard-Stewarts,  three 
Fords  and  nine  Autocars.  The  plant 
at  Mt.  Vernon  uses  one  Lippard-Stew- 
art, ten  Fords  and  seven  Autocars. 
The  Jamaica  plant  uses  thirteen  Lip- 
pard-Stewarts, two  Fords  and  eleven 
Autocars.  The  West  New  Brighton 
plant,  recently  built,  is  equipped  with 
a  fleet  consisting  of  three  Lippard- 
Stewarts.  three  Macks,  three  Fords 
and  eight  Autocars.  The  Macks  have 
been  used  in  the  haulage  of  building 
materials  and  supplies  to  the  Staten 
Island  plant. 


One  of  the  Autocars,  showing  the  side  dour  in  the  body  on  the  same  side  as 
the  driver's  seat.     The  side  door  helps  to  speed  up  deliveries 


The  bakeries  that  use  horse  vehicle 
equipment  entirely  do  up  their  bread 
in  wrappers  bearing  their  own  names 
and  not  the  name  of  the  Shults  Bread 
Co.  As  a  result,  there  is  bound  to  be 
an  overlapping  in  territory  where 
these  bakeries  are  located  near  each 
other.  In  the  same  manner,  several 
of  the  bakeries  using  truck  equip- 
ment and  delivering  the  Shults  bread 
wrapped  with  paper  bearing  thgir  own 
names  and  not  the  Shults  wrapper  will 
overlap  in  many  cases  the  territory  of 
another  bakery  using  the  Shults  bread 
and  wrapper. 

Has  Six  Plants 

The  Shults  Bread  Co.  has  si.x  plants 
under  its  own  name,  located  respec- 
tively in  Brooklyn,  Hoboken,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, New  York  City,  Jamaica  and 
West  New  Brighton.  Though  these 
plants  ai'e  widely  separated,  they  are 
by  no  means  far  enough  away  from 
each  other  to  prevent  zone  overlap- 
ping. Therefore,  in  order  to  eliminate 
this  overlapping,  the  zones  apply  only 
to  the  districts  outside  of  the  zones  of 
the  neighboring  plants.  As  a  result, 
the  zones  will  not  be  in  the  form  of 


true  circles,  but  will  be  more  irregu- 
lar  in   shape  to  prevent  overlapping. 

Five  of  the  six  Shults  plants  have 
specially-built  garages  which  are  sepa- 
rate from  the  bakery  plants.  The 
Brooklyn  plant,  which  uses  the  thirty- 
two  Ward  electrics,  stores  the  trucks 
in  the  same  building  occupied  by  the 
plant.  Facilities  for  charging  the  bat- 
teries have  also  been  installed  at  this 
plant.  Instead  of  repairing  the  trucks 
at  one  point,  this  work  is  done  at  two 
service  stations,  located  at  the  Ho- 
boken and  Jamaica  garages.  These 
two  service  stations  are  completely 
equipped,  being  able  to  take  care  of  all 
of  the  heavy  repairs  needed  on  the 
165  trucks. 

An  article  describing  the  mainte- 
nance methods  of  the  Shults  company 
will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle.  All  light 
repairs  are  taken  care  of  in  the  four 
other  garages. 

Problems  of  Supervision 

With  a  fleet  of  trucks  operating  in 
widely  separated  places,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Shults  Bread  Co.,  it  is  natural 
that    in    order   to    keep    tabs    on    the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
.Buys  tracks, designs  bodies, purchases egu'ipment 


GENERAL      MANAGER 

supervises  operatioa  optrucKsdnd  horse  wagons 
through  indii^iduai  plant  manacers 


NINE    PLANTS  U3iNG  TRUCKS 


GARAGE   SUPERINTENDENT 
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A   Uipicat  garage  used  by   the  Shults  eompany   for   the   maintenance   of   it, 
fleet  of  l(i5  trucks 


maintenance  and  operation,  there 
must  be  a  centralized  system  of  super- 
vision of  these  two  departments.  This 
supervision  is  divided  into  three  main 
departments.  The  first,  or  main,  de- 
partment is  the  executive  committee, 
which  buys  the  trucks,  designs  the 
bodies  and  purchases  equipment.  Un- 
der the  supervision  of  this  executive 
committee  come  the  general  manager 
and  the  garage  superintendent.  The 
general  manager  supervises  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trucks  and  horse  wagons 
through  individual  plant  managers. 
The  garage  superintendent  supervises 
the  maintenance  of  the  trucks  through 
each  garage  foreman. 

Inspect  Plants  Every  Week 

These  two  men  make  the  rounds  of 
the  plants  each  week,  to  see  that  the 
operation  and  maintenance  work  are 
up  to  the  required  standard.  Each  day 
the  garage  foremen  send  in  their  re- 
ports to  the  plant  manager,  giving  all 
information  as  to  what  work  has  been 
done  on  the  trucks,  the  amount  of 
fuel,  oil,  etc.,  consumed,  etc.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  the  plant  manager 
.sends  his  report  to  the  main  office.  As 
each  truck  is  numbered,  there  is  an 
individual  sheet  for  noting  its  per- 
formance, etc.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  main  office  keeps  the  performance 
records  of  each  truck,  noting  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  for 
each  month.  An  article  describing 
more  fully  this  phase  of  the  work  will 
he  published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

The  Shults  drivers  are  also  sales- 
men. Naturally,  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage to  have  their  trucks  running  ;i> 
much  of  the  time  as  possible.  It  i 
stated  that  the  drivers,  who  are  paid 
a  salary  plus  commissions  on  the  sale 
of  the  bread,  receive  from  $45  to  $100 
per  week.    Therefore,  the  running  con- 


dition of  the  trucks  is  of  paramount 
interest  to  them.  The  Shults  company, 
however,  has  made  provision  for  keep- 
ing up  to  its  delivery  schedules  by 
keeping  at  least  one  spare  truck  at 
each  of  the  garages.  As  the  Shults 
bread  is  sold  on  a  strictly  cash  basis, 
the  drivers  make  as  many  collections 
a.s^  possible  so  as  to  receive  the  commis- 
sions all  the  more  quickly.  Collections 
are  made  every  other  day  by  reversing 
the  order  of  deliveries  on  the  routes. 
As  an  example,  take  the  case  of  a 
driver  whose  last  customer  was  30 
miles  away.  On  Monday  this  driver 
would  start  out  from  the  factory  at 
midnight,  as  usual,  and  would  deliver 
to  every  customer  on  the  way  out, 
reaching  the  last  customers  after  they 
had  opened  their  stores.  In  that  case, 
the  last  customers  would  be  collected 
from.  The  next  night  this  same  driver 
would  go  the  length  of  his  route  before 
making  hi.-;  deliveries.    The  last  cu.sto- 


mers  would  be  reached  before  they 
opened  their  stores.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  length  of  time  occupied  in 
making  the  30-mile  trip  would  enable 
the  driver  to  reach  most  of  the  cus- 
tomers from  the  ni.dclle  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  route  around  their  opening 
hours,  thus  facilitating  collections. 

How  to  Buy  Oil 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

on  the  splash  system.  If  the  oil  con- 
geals in  the  crankcase,  it  may  be  sev- 
eral minutes  before  the  oil  is  heated 
sufficiently  to  be  thrown  up  on  the 
cylinder  walls  and  the  bearings  by 
the  motion  of  the  reciprocating  parts. 
To  determine  the  fluidity  of  two  oils 
in  cold  weather  two  sample  bottles  of 
the  oil  should  be  set  ouside  of  the 
window  on  a  cold  day.  Then  turn  each 
of  the  bottles  upside  down  quickly 
and  note  the  rise  of  the  bubbles  of  air 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  bot- 
tle. If  the  bubble  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  inverted  bottle  quickly,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  oil  will  flow  at  the  ex- 
isting temperature.  If  the  bubble 
does  not  rise,  it  serves  as  a  guide  to 
indicate  that  the  oil  is  too  thick. 

Another  ready  test  is  the  emulsion 
test.  A  sample  bottle  is  filled  one- 
third  full  with  the  oil  to  be  tested  and 
then  an  equal  amount  of  water  added. 
After  the  bottle  has  been  corked  and 
shaken  vigorously  for  20  or  30  min- 
utes, it  is  set  aside  for  24  hours.  Good 
oil  shows  a  fine  or  distinct  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  water  and  the 
oil  above  it.  This  indicates  the  ab- 
sence of  acid  compounds.  A  slightly 
poorer  grade  of  oil  shows  a  less  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarkation,  and  a  poor 
oil  a  curdled  mass  floating  upon  a 
milky  colored  water  at  tha  bottom. 


Two  other  types  of  truck  used  by  th< 
in  the  front,  ivith  a  Lippar 


■  Shults  compairy.     A  Hurlburt  is  seen 
■d-Steivart   in  the  background 
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Routing  Trucks  by  Capacity 

Soap  Products  Manufacturer  Obtains  Greatest  Truck 
Efficiency  by  This  Unusual  Method 

No  Trucks  Run  on  Refjular  Routes — Speoial  Dispatclur 
Has   W  eights     of  All   Products   to    Prevent   Overloa<ling 


JT  is  impossible  for  a  fleet 
owner  to  successfully  op- 
erate his  trucks  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  particular 
territory  covered.  This  must 
include  knowledge  of  the 
road  and  trafhc  conditions, 
railroad  facilities,  selling 
conditions  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  deliveries  by  either 
horse  vehicles,  trucks  or  rail- 
roads. Without  this  knowl- 
edge, no  fleet  owner  will  be 
able  to  economize  in  his  de- 
liveries or  get  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency out  of  his  vehicles.  An  illus- 
tration of  how  this  knowledge  has 
been  successfully  applied  may  be  cited 
in  the  operation  of  the  fleet  owned  by 
Kirkman  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
'  manufacturers  of  soap. 

Unlike  most  cpncerns^  the  Kirkmaii 
company  has  no  set  routes  op  whic^ 
to  operate  its  trucks.  Orders  for  soap 
vary  as  to  size  and  territory,  and  as 
a  result,  the  loads  must  be  skillfully 
handled  to  effect  any  economy  in  load- 
ing and  deliveries.  A  steady  flow  of 
orders  throughout  the  day  that  must 
be  taken  care  of  immediately  might 
disorganize  a  delivery  system.  The 
Kirkman  traffic  department,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  .J.  Lustig, 
has  realized  this  and  has  made  provi- 
sion for  every  possible  emergency. 
This  department  must  take  care  of  a 
wholesale,  as  well  as  a  retail  business. 
Both  vary,  the  wholesale  orders  taking 
in  large  consignments,  and  the  retail 
orders  small  consignments. 

The  efficient  handling  of  the  retail 
loads  is  the  biggest  problem  of  the 
company.  The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  not  effected  merely  by  the  de- 
livery of  these  small  orders,  but  by 
the  skillful  handling  of  the  loads  so 
that  the  trucks  will  carry  maximum 
loads  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  short- 
est possible  time.  Handling  of  a  situ- 
ation such  as  this  demands  a  study  of 
the  conditions  that  were  outlined  in 
the  first  paragraph.  Mr.  Lustig,  who 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Kirkman  fleet,  has  found  that 


1% yrOST  truck  owners  route  their  trucks  by  selecting  a 
•'■"'■'•  vehicle  large  enough  to  carry  the  maximum  load 
sent  out  on  any  one  route  or  trip.  If  the  load  happens 
to  be  less  than  the  capacity  of  the  truck,  the  latter  is 
still  kept  on  the  route,  notwithstanding  that  it  carries 
less  than  its  full  load.  Under  these  conditions  the  full 
work  ability  of  the  truck  is  not  made  use  of.  The 
Kirkman  company  does  not  route  trucks  in  that  manner. 
It  uses  a  better  method  in  which  the  trucks  are  routed 
by  capacitj^  A  5-ton  load  to  be  delivered  in  any  section 
is  put  on  a  s-ton  truck,  and  a  3-ton  load  on  a  3-ton 
truck.      No   truck  is   run   on  a   fixed  route. 


this  work  is  more  than  a  one-man  job, 
and  as  a  result  he  has  under  him  an 
assistant  and  a  route  clerk.  Upon  the 
latter  falls  the  task  of  routing  the 
trucks  and  distributing  the  loads. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
route  clerk  has  under  his  fingertips 
the  time  it  takes  to  reach  all  of  the 
towns  and  cities  in  the  surrounding 
territory,  the  road  and  traffic  condi- 
tions, the  location  of  every  load  at  the 
shipping  department,  and  the  location 
of  every  truck  when  on  the  road.  This 
knowledge  is  obtained  by  a  card  record 


of  the  time  consumed  in 
every  trip,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  stops  made.  ,,  As 
a  result,  the  route  clerk  can 
determine  whether  a  certain 
truck,  which  has  come  in  late 
in  the  afternoon  from  a  de- 
livery, can  make  another  de- 
livery. The  type  of  card 
employed  is  shown  on  page 
100.  His  knowledge  of  the 
traffic  and  road  conditions 
throughout  the  territory,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  orders 
that  have  come  in  for  a 
section,  will  also  determine 
whether  it  is  possible  for  a  truck  to 
make  a  delivery  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Orders  Numbered 

All  loads  that  cannot  be  taken  care 
of  during  the  day  are  made  up  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  morning  deliveries. 
The  orders  are  grouped  so  that  they 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  one  truck 
in  a  certain  section.  Each  order  is 
numbered.  The  driver  is  directed  in 
the  morning  to  his  particular  load  by^ 
a  dispatcher,  who  waits  for  each  truck) 


given 


One  of  the  six  3-ton  Macks  used  in  the  delivery  of  soap  products,  showing 

the  type  of  body  employed  and  how  its  advertising  possibilities  are  made  use 

of  by  large  colored  signs 
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One  of  the  loading  platfonns  at  the  Kirkman  plant,  showing  how  the  cartons  and  boxes  of  soap  and  soap  poiuders 
are  se?!f  doicn  from  the  upper  storage  floors  by  means  of  gravity  chutes.    These  enable  the  truck  loads  tv  be  assem- 
bled quickly 


as  it  comes  from  the  garage.  As  a 
result,  all  confusion  is  avoided  at  the 
loading  platform.  The  average  load- 
ing time  is  15  minutes,  each  truck 
carrying  about  sixty  packages,  weigh- 
ing from  20  to  70  pounds  each.  As 
stated  before,  the  trucks  are  loaded 
so  as  to  make  deliveries  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  package-carrying  ca- 
pacity of  each  truck  differs.  The  5-ton- 
ners  average  about  165  packages,  and 
the  .3-tonners  110  packages. 

Before  making  up  his  loads,  the 
route  clerk  will  determine  the  number 
of  packages  he  has  for  a  certain  route 
and  will  then  select  the  size  truck 
most  suited  for  the  delivery.  In  order 
that  each  truck  will  not  be  overloaded, 
Mr.  Lustig's  assistant  has  a  printed 
booklet  of  the  weights  of  the  different 
grades  of  soap  per  box,  together  with 
the  weights  up  to  100  boxes.  The 
cover  of  this  booklet  and  the  list  of 
the  weights  are  shown  on  page  101. 
The  average  number  of  stops  made  by 
the  trucks  is  twenty,  the  number  of 
trips  ranging  from  two  to  four  a  day. 
All  deliveries  to  the  wholesale  houses 
in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  twenty  horse 
vehicles,  which  also  take  care  of  the 
deliveries  to  and  from  the  railroads 
and  -steamship  piers. 

Two  12-Year.Old  Macks 

The  Kirkman  fleet  consists  of  two 
5-ton  Macks,  which  are  12  years  old; 
three  2-ton  Hewitts,  six  .''.-ton  Macks, 
four  3V2-ton  Alcos,  four  5-ton  Fierce- 
Arrows  and  two  1-ton  Fords.    Two  of 


the  six  Macks  are  used  at  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  warehouse. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  trucks 
consists  of  an  area  of  150  square 
miles,  including  Staten  Island,  Jersey 
City,  New  York  City,  Yonkers,  New 
Rochelle,    Pelham    and    Long    Island 


KIRKMAN  &  SON 

CHAUFFEURS    DAILY    REPORT 

LOAD 

TIM* 

».— T         1      F.WIHBO 
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FUEL-GALLONS  GASOLINE 

LUBRICA»^T   ••       OIL 
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REPORT    ALL 

EPAIRS 

CHAUPPCUft.          1 

The  driver's  daily  route  card,  a  close 
study  of  which  enables  the  transpor- 
tation superintendeyit  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  operating  conditions  on 
any  route 


City,  Whitestone,  College  Point  and 
Hollis,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  New  Ro- 
chelle, on  the  mainland,  is  15  miles 
from  the  Brooklyn  plant,  and  White- 
stone,  on  Long  Island,  is  10  miles. 

Trucks  Double  Business 

Without  the  installation  of  a  fleet 
of  trucks,  the  Kirkftian  company  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  attained 
a  100  per  cent  increase  in  business  in 
the  past  8  years.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  Kirkman  soap  product  de- 
liveries are  made  by  truck,  the  rest 
being  made  by  the  railroads,  steam- 
ships and  horse  vehicles.  Fully  5,000 
packages  leave  the  plant  daily.  De- 
liveries that  were  formerly  handled 
by  horse  vehicles  in  the  surrounding 
territory  amounted  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  those  now  made  by  the 
trucks.  Instead  of  delivering  to  Har- 
lem and  places  beyond  that,  as  is  now 
done  with  the  trucks,  that  territory 
was  taken  care  of  by  a  warehouse 
located  in  Harlem.  Shipments  from 
the  factory  in  Brooklyn  to  the  Har- 
lem warehouse  were  made  by  boat. 

The  installation  of  a  fleet  of  trucks 
has  enabled  that  company  to  dispose 
of  the  warehouse  and  to  take  care  of 
that  territory  by  deliveries  direct  from 
the  factory.  The  Newark  (N.  J.) 
warehouse  is  maintained  because  it  is 
too  expensive  to  run  trucks  out  there 
daily  for  small  deliveries.  That  ware- 
house is  kept  stocked  up  by  means  of 
railroad  shipments,  few  deliveries  by 
trucks  being  made.  Two  trucks  are 
used  at  the  Newark  warehouse  to  take 
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care  of  the  orders  in  that  territory. 
It  i.s  stated,  however,  that  as  soon  as 
the  business  increases  to  warrant  the 
.direct  delivery  of  soap  from  the  fac- 
tory, the  Newark  warehouse  will  be 
disposed  of.  Freight  shipments  to 
Newark,  only  12  miles  away,  take 
from  3  to  4  days.  When  the  retail 
business  gets  to  such  a  size  that  the 
capacity  of  this  warehouse  will  not 
take  care  of  the  daily  demands,  it  will 
be  given  up. 

Some  K«'tiirii  Loads 

The  Kirkman  traffic  departmeni 
Pays  pa'-tif"'-"'  attpntinn  to  the  retufp 
loads  of  the  trucks.  Before  a  truck 
starts  out  on  a  delivery  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  first  ascertained  whether  its 
return  trip  will  enable  it  to  pick  up 
shipments  that  have  come  in  by  rail- 
road or  steamer.  Occasionally  a  cus- 
tomer will  refuse  to  take  a  certain  or- 
der. In  that  case,  the  driver  tele- 
phones in  to  get  instructions.  If  an- 
other order  has  come  in  since  he  left 
the  factory  that  can  be  delivered  by 
that  driver,  he  is  instructed  to  use  the 
order  that  was  refused  for  the  new 
customer.  The  traffic  department  may 
have  25  tons  of  raw  material  at  the 
pier,  which  should  be  picked  up  during 
the  day.  In  this  case,  two  .5-ton  trucks 
would  be  selected  to  help  pick  up  10 
tons  on  their  return  trip.  The  rest  of 
that  shipment  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  horse  vehicles  while  the  trucks 
were  out  on  their  routes. 

The  trucks  that  come  in  after  4  p.  m. 
are  loaded  and  then  sent  to  the  garage, 
from  which  they  start  nn  their  deliv- 
eries the  next  morning.  This  is  to 
save  the  time  wasted  in  loading  the 
next  day.  The  Kirkman  garage  is  lo- 
cated  some  distance   awav    from   the 


factory.  Though  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  its  owners,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  building  comes  up  to 
standard  garage  design.  It  is  a  two- 
story  building,  65  feet  wide  and  115 
feet  deep.  The  second  floor  is  of 
wooden  construction  and  barely  strong 
enough  to  hold  even  one  truck.  It 
is  reached  by  a  hand-operated  ele- 
vator, and  as  a  result  none  of  the 
trucks  can  be  stored  or  repaired 
there.     The  first  floor  is  used  entirely 


Cover    of    the    Kirkman    booklet    of 
weights  shown  below.     The  truck  dis- 
patcher uses    this   booklet    to   prereiit 
overloading 

for  that  purpose.  Though  this  floor 
is  of  cement  construction  and  large 
enough  for  the  storage  and  repair 
work  of  the  nineteen  trucks,  it  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory  on  account  of 


the  large  number  of  supporting  col- 
umns. There  are  twenty  wooden  col- 
uiTins,  1  foot  square,  in  two  rows  of 
ten,  extending  at  10-foot  intervals  for 
the  length  of  the  building.  The  space 
between  the  two  rows  of  column.s  is 
20  feet,  just  large  enough  for  two  rows 
of  trucks.  The  space  on  either  side 
of  the  columus  is  25  feet,  thus  giving 
50  feet  more  of  width,  sufficient  for 
four  more  rows  of  trucks.  By  virtue 
of  the  narrow  turning  radius,  all  of 
the  trucks  are  backed  into  the  garage 
through  the  two  entrances  on  either 
side  of  the  front  of  the  building.  All 
trucks  parked  between  the  two  rows 
of  columns  must  be  backed  carefully 
into  this  space  so  as  to  prevent  any 
damage  from  bumping  into  these  sup- 
ports. To  make  matters  worse,  the 
counterweight  of  the  elevator  occupies 
space  directly  in  the  path  of  incoming 
trucks  in  between  the  columns,  there- 
by adding  further  to  their  difficulties. 
However,  by  backing  the  trucks  in  at 
night,  it  has  made  conditions  better 
for  the  exit  of  the  trucks  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  they  can  then  run  out  head  on. 

Trucks  Washed  Daily 

Much  pride  is  taken  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  trucks  as  they  go  on  theii; 
routes.  The  curtains  must  Ke  neatly 
rolled  up,  and  everything  must  look 
spic  and  span.  The  trucks  are  painted 
once  or  twice  a  year,  the  number  of 
times  being  governed  wholly  by  their 
appearance.  They  are  washed  every 
night.  This  attention  to  npatnps<;  pnrl 
cleanliness  is  reflected  in  the  drivers, 
who  take  pride  in  keeping  their  par- 
ticular trucks  up  to  these  standards. 

Most  of  the  truck  operators  are 
former  horse  drivers  for  that  com- 
pany. They  have  risen  from  the  ranks. 
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220 

240 

280 

3.50 

325 

175 

100 

275 

275 

.300 

3.50 

n 

420 

.390 

210 

120 

0 

330 

330 

.300 

420 

7 

490 

45.5 

245 

140 

7 

385 

385 

420 

490 

S 

.ifiO 

.520 

280 

100 

S 

440 

440 

480 

.560 

9 

630 

585 

315 

180 

9 

495 

495 

.540 

630 

10 

700 

6.50 

350 

200 

10 

550 

5.50 

600 

700 

11 

770 

715 

385 

220 

11 

605 

605 

600 

770 

12 

840 

780 

420 

240 

12 

660 

660 

720 

840 

13 

910 

845 

455 

260 

13 

715 

715 

14 

980 

910 

490 

280 

14 

770 

770 

S40 

980 

l.T 

1030 

975 

325 

300 

15 

825 

823 

900 

1050 

Ifi 

1120 

lOtO 

360 

320 

16 

880 

880 

17 

1190 

1105 

595 

.340 

17 

935 

935 

1020 

1190 

IS 

i2t;o 

1170 

630 

360 

IS 

990 

990 

1080 

1260 

19 

1330 

1235 

665 

380 

19 

1045 

1045 

13.30 

20 

1400 

1.300 

700 

400 

20 

1100 

1100 

1200 

1400 

30 

2100 

19.50 

1050 

600 

30 

16.50 

1650 

1800 

2100 

40 

2X00 

2R00 

1400 

800 

40 

2200 

2200 

2400 

2800 

50 

S.TOO 

3250 

1750 

1000 

50 

27S0 

60 

4200 

.3900 

2100 

1200 

60 

3300 

3300 

.3000 

4200 

70 

4900 

4350 

24.50 

1400 

70 

3850 

3830 

4200 

4900 

SO 

.5600 

5200 

2S00 

1600 

80 

4400 

4400 

4800 

3600 

90 

6300 

5S50 

3150 

ISOO 

90 

49.50 

4950 

.5400 

6300 

100 

7000 

6500 

3500 

2000 

100 

5500 
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How  to  Train 


Your  Truck  Drivers 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  THE  VALUE  OF 


1 — Bonus  Systems 
2 — Closed  Cabs 
3 — Vacations 
4 — Overtime  Pay 


5 — Clean  Garages 
6 — Clean  Trucks 
7 — Commissions 
8 — Driver  Partnerships 
-Weekly  Meetings 


DRIVERS  are  the  human  element 
on  which  depends  either  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  truck  operation. 
Truck  owners  have  realized  that  this 
is  a  fact.  Yet  they  have  done  little 
or  nothing  to  really  help  their  driv- 
ers to  become  better  truck  operators. 

We  hear  of  welfare  work,  training 
schools  and  night  lectures  at  truck 
factories  and  industrial  plants  of  all 
kinds,  but  who  ever  heard  of  welfare 
work  being  carried  out  with  truck 
drivers  in  average  commercial  serv- 
ice? 

Truck  drivers  can  be  trained  in 
many  different  ways,  according  to  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Some  methods  which  have  proved  emi- 
nently satisfactory  in  one  industry  are 
failures  in  others.  In.stead  of  trying 
to  point  out  the  best  methods  for  truck 
operators  to  follow  in  training  their 
drivers  in  any  one  industry,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  better  drivers  are  made. 

The  Bonus  System 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  usual  meth- 
ods followed  in  training  truck  driver.^ 
to  do  more  and  hpttpr  wnrV  U  hv. 
pilaris  nf  hnniia  Hvstpnis       First  of  all, 

it  is  evident  that  no  one J^onus  .system 
can  be  a  implied  i2  dTffefejii  ^zeji  <^ 
^•uck.s  eiigagfiii  iii^enljrelji.  s^f^sxSlA. 
(i^i>^s^  ^r^.  If  an  owner  operates 
different  sizes  of  trucks  in  entirely 
different  classes  of  work,  he  must  de- 
termine upon  a  basis  for  each  class 
of  work.-  The  nece.ssity  for  this  classi- 
fication is  apparent,  since  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  same  basis  could  not  be 
applied  to  5-ton  trucks  hauling  bulk 
material,  such  as  sand  and  stone,  and 
to  light  -l/j-ton  trucks  delivering  pack- 
ages. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  any 
successful  bonus  system  is  that  it  be 
fair  to  all  of  the  drivers.  There  must 
be  no  basis  for  complaint  on  the  part 


of  any  one  driver  or  group  of  drivers, 
or  the  system  is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  items  which  should  be  taken 
under  consideration  in  the  determina- 
tion of  a  bonus  system  are  of  course 
sett'ed  to  some  extent  by  the  particu- 
lar business  in  which  the  trucks  are 
engaged.  For  example,  department 
stores  have  bonus  systems  in  which 
prizes  are  given  for  neat  appearance; 
number  of  complaints  received  from 
customers;  number  of  times  late,  and 
truck  operation  items  such  as  gaso- 
line and  oil  mileage,  tire  mileage,  cost 
of  repairs,  number  of  accidents,  great- 
est number  of  packages  delivered  per 
year,  etc.  _iJt 

The  Fundamentals 

All  bonus  .systems  are  fundament- 
ally intended  to  i^icrease  the  etticiency 
of  the  truck  and  permit  it  to  do  more 
work  at  a  lesser  cost.  Since  the  driver 
is  the  human  element  which  can  either 
make  or  mar  the  success  of  the  vehicle, 
the  idea  is  to  pay  the  driver  extra  for 
meritorious  work  performed. 

In  this  work  it  is  necessary  that 
only  such  items  are  included  in  the 
bonus  system  as  are  under  the  driver's 
control.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
practicable,  for  instance,  to  use  the 
total  cost  of  truck  operation  to  deter- 
mine the  driver's  efficiency  where  the 
total  cost  per  day  or  month  includes 
taxes,  interest  on  investment,  over- 
head charges,  depreciation,  licenses, 
etc.  These  items  are  in  most  cases 
calculated  on  a  yearly  basis,  which 
makes  the  monthly  or  daily  charges 
the  same  under  all  conditions,  regard- 
less of  the  good  or  poor  performance 
of  the  truck  or  its  driver.  If  such 
items  are  included  in  the  standard  de- 
termined upon  for  the  bonus  plan, 
they  are  likely  to  have  an  undue  in- 
fluence and,  in  some  cases,  to  make 
the  plan  entirely  ineffective. 

The  items  for  which  the  driver  is 
responsible    to    a    large    extent    and 


which  therefore  should  be  included  in 
the  total  cost  used  in  a  bonus  system 
to  determine  truck  efficiency  are: 

1.  Miles  traveled. 

2.  Pounds,  tons  or  packages  carried. 

3.  Time  consumed. 

4.  Wages  of  driver  and  helper,  if 
any. 

5.  Tire  expense. 

6.  Maintenance  and  repair  expense. 

7.  Cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  grease  and 
waste. 

8.  Time  in  service. 

9.  Time  waiting  for  loading  and 
unloading. 

While  several  of  these  items  are 
only  contributory  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  final  cost,  they  have  some 
effect  upon  it  and  should  therefore 
be  considered. 

In  determining  upon  the  basis  which 
shall  be  taken  as  a  good  day's  work, 
it  is  well  to  take  the  average  condi- 
tions at  a  time  before  the  system  is 
installed.  For  a  better  day's  work, 
the  bonus  system  should  pay  rewards 
commensurate  with  the  results  ob- 
tained as  compared  with  the  average. 

Tlie  Timken-Detroit  Bonus 

The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.  some 
time  ago  installed  a  bonus  system  for 
its  drivers  that  can  be  cited  here  as 
one  instance  of  how  greater  efficiency 
of  truck  and  driver  may  be  secured. 
That  company  determined  a  standard 
cost  per  commercial  ton-mile  and  then 
established  a  maximum  cost  per  com- 
mercial ton-mile  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  standard  cost.  The  drivers  and 
helpers  were  then  offered  a  bonus  of 
."jO  per  cent  of  the  savings  they  could 
effect  between  the  standard  cost  per 
ton-mile  and  the  maximum  cost.  The 
efficiency  of  the  truck  performance 
was  then  determined  easily  by  divid- 
ing the  standard  cost  per  commercial 
ton-mile  by  the  actual  cost. 

This  may  best  be  explained  by  an 
example,  as  follows: 
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a — Standard  cost   per  ton-mile 

equals  $0.05 
b — Maximum  cost  per  ton-mile 

equals  $0,075 
c — Operator's    actual    cost    per 

ton-mile   equa.s  $0.06 

d — Total   commercial  ton-mi;es 

equals  1800 
The   driver's   bonus   is   then   deter- 
mined by  the  formula: 

b  —  c 

— ^ X  d   =   Driver's  Bonus. 

In   the  case  just   given,   the   bonus 
would  work  out  as  follows : 
.075  —  .06 
2 X   1800   -   $13.50. 

The  efficiency  of  operation  would 
then  be  represented  by : 

-  =  f   =  83.33 

C  D 

While  the  bonus  of  $13.50  may  ap- 
pear as  rather  high  for  an  efticiency  of 
only  83.33  per  cent,  the  Timken  com- 
pany found  that  the  high  reward  en- 
couraged a  high  accomplishment  as 
compared  with  unstandardized  condi- 
tions and  no  efficiency  reward  or  bonus 
system. 

The  Timken  company  found,  after 
applying  this  method  for  a  period  of 
15  months,  that  it  has  resulted  in  a 
general  all-around  higher  efficiency. 
Increased  loads  have  been  carried, 
trucks  have  been  operated  for  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  possible  working 
time  and  at  decreased  costs. 

Closed  Cabs  Help 

Aside  from  bonus  systems,  there 
are  many  other  ways  to  increase  tltf 
truck  pfl^pjencv  hv  increasing  the  effi- 
cicncv  of  the  driv^jr,  Qp.g^  of  these  is 
to  fit  a  ^closed  cab  to  the  truck:  *Suc^ 
a  cab  enables  the  'driver  :o  keep  warm 
in  the  coldest  weather  and  protects 
him  from  rain  and  snow  during 
storms.  A  man  who  is  warm  and  com- 
fortable will  do  much  more  work  than 
a  man  who  is  cold  and  disagreeable. 
He  will  not  only  do  more  work,  but  do 
it  better  and  at  the  same  time  take 
better  care  of  his  truck. 

Another  truck  accessory  which  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  truck 
driver  and  subsequently  the  truck  it- 
self is  the  self-starter.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  self-starter  na.s  not  yet  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  it  has  be- 
come standard  equipment  on  trucks 
of  2-ton  capacity  or  more  when 
mounted  on  solid  tires.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  great  savings 
which  can  be  effected  by  the  self- 
starter,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  trucks,  just  like  passenger  cars, 
should  not  be  fitted  with  some  means 
of  starting  the  engine  mechanically. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  greater  need  for 
self-starters  on  trucks  to-day  than 
there  is  on  passenger  cars,  since  the 
average    truck    is    in    use    during    a 
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larger  percentage  of  the  day  and  is 
continually  starting  and  stopping  in 
traffic  or  while  picking  up  or  daliver- 
ing  its  loads. 

Self-starters  make  the  driver  mor^ 
productive  in  two  wavs:  Fi^t,  it  en- 
ables him  to  cut  down  his  ga.soline 
consumption,  and  .se^id,  it  enables 
him  to  do  more  and  better  work.  The 
self-starter  which  will  stand  up  and 
give  continuous  service  on  solid-tired 
trucks  operating  over"  rough  roads 
will  enable  the  gasoline  consumption 
to  be  reduced  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  driver  to  shut  off  his  engine 
each  time  his  truck  is  not  in  motion 
for  periods  over  2  or  3  minutes  long. 
The  problem  of  cranking  an  engine 
twenty-five  or  fifty  times  a  day,  or 
even  100  times  a  day,  as  would  be 
necessary  in  package  delivery  work  if 
the  engine  were  stopped  at  every  de- 
livery, becomes  a  serious  one,  because 
it  is  liable  to  sap  the  physical  vitality 
of  the  driver.  With  a  low  vitality, 
the  driver  is  much  more  liable  to  be 
careless  in  his  operation  of  the  truck 
and  to  take  more  chances  than  he 
would  if  he  were  not  tired. 

Aside  from  the.se  benefi t .■? . , D£._tiie, 
self-starter,  it  enables  the  driver  tfl 
accomplish  more  work  with  the  trucH. 
Every  time  the  driver  has  to  get  down 
off  his  seat  to  crank  the  engine,  he 
consumes  2  or  3  minutes'  time  before 
he  can  drive  his  truck  off.  At  an  av- 
erage length  of  time  of  3  minutes  to 
start  the  engine  and  get  back  onto 
the  seat,  it  is  evident  that  the  driver 
would  only  have  to  crank  his  engine 
ten  times  a  day  in  order  to  consume 
a  valuable  half-hour  of  time.  With  a 
truck  worth  $3  an  hour,  this  one 
simple  operation  repeated  ten  times 
throughout  the  day  would  thus  be 
equivalent  to  $1.50"  worth  of  truck 
time.  This  amount  would  be  lost 
through  no  fault  of  the  driver. 

Vacations  With  Pay 

Aside  from  bonus  svstems^.  closed 
cab^  and  self-starters^  the  fleet  owner 
should  consider  seriously  the  matter 
of  vacations  with  p^.  for  drivers. 
Vacations  with  pay  and  additional 
money  for  overtime  work  are  linked 
together,  since  it  is  the  general  plan 
to  pa.v  overtime  wages  but  give  no 
vacation  except  without  pay,  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  driver  himself. 

There  seems  to  he  no  good  reasoi;^ 
\!L]liLJ319t9ILt£Li£]5  _dlii'e£s_  should  ngf 
recgiv^e  vacations  with  pay,  just__th£ 
.same  as  office  worker^.  True,  it  is 
not  done  simply  because  drivers  are 
classed  with  other  tradesmen  such  as 
machinists,  bricklayers,  plasterers, 
etc.,  who  generally  belong  to  unions 
and  in  whom  the  employer  takes  very 
little  interest  after  providing  union 
wages  and  union  working  conditions. 


Xotwith-standing  that  vacations 
with  pay  are  not  generally  accorded 
to  drivers,  a  few  concerns  have  be- 
gun the  practi.se,  and  with  very  good 
results.  The  driver's  work  is  none 
too  easy  and  a  vacation  and  change 
of  surroundings  generally  bring  him 
back  to  to  his  job  with  a  new  ambi- 
tion and  physically  able  to  begin  the 
new  year's  work  with  increased  vigor. 

Cleanliness  Big  Ass^ 

The  matter  of  cleanliness  is  also  of 
great  importance  in  efficient  motor 
truck  operation.  Cleanline.ss  applies 
both  to  the  driver  and  his  truck  and 
even  to  the  garage  in  which  it  is 
stored.  A  clean  driver  generally 
means  a  clean  truck  and  a  clean  truck 
means  one  which  is  well  taken  care 
of.  In  turn,  a  truck  well  taken  care 
of  is  generally  operated  at  a  low  cost 
for  maintenance  and  repairs. 

One  of  the  new  ideas  in  motor  truck 
operation  to  secure  better  work  from 
the  drivers  is  to  pay  them  a  commis- 
sion on  the  amount  of  goods  delivered. 
Such  a  plan  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  General  Storage  and  Cartage  Co., 
Detroit.  That  concern  operates  six- 
teen trucks  and  pays  its  drivers  a 
commission  of  20  per  cent  on  the  gross 
income  of  all  tonnage  handled.  This 
in  reality  has  put  every  driver  into 
business  for  himself.  The  drivers  of 
that  company  earn  on  an  average  of 
$7  a  day,  as  compared  with  a  wage  of 
$3.50  per  day  as  a  good  average  the 
country  over.  The  company  considers 
its  highest-priced  driver  the  cheape.st 
man  employed  because  he  makes  more 
money  with  the  same  equipment  than 
does  the  low-priced  driver. 

For  the  sixteen  drivers,  the  com- 
pany pays  $56  a  day  extra  in  bonuses 
above  the  average  driver's  wage.  This 
is  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
come, for  which,  however,  the  com- 
pany gets  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
earnings. 

This  paving  of  commission^  f^ 
drive:g  really  makes  them  partners 
in  the  business  and  has  produced  ex- 
cellent results.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable in  cases  where  the  trucks  are 
employed  in  the  transfer  business  to 
haul  other  peoples'  goods. 

Building  up  »J}_^P'>jt_  rle  rnrpn  j^ 
sometimes  be.st  ncconfpl[sli<Ml  livhold^ 
ing  weuklv  mc'tin;^  nf  liic  <lr;\tTs  OQ, 
the  company  tinier  when  the  number 
of  men  is  not  so  large  as  to  make  the 
gatherings  unwieldly.  In  such  meet- 
ings, the  drivers  get  to  know  each 
other  better  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  aims  and  policies  of 
the  company.  They  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  work  and  do  not  make 
errors  which  they  otherwise  would  if 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  company's 
ideals. 
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Better  Truck  Repair 

and  Maintenance 


INo.  1  — \  ise  Fixture 

to  Reline  Brakes 

A  SIMPLE  device  for  relining  mo- 
tor truck  brake  bands  may  be 
made  from  a  piece  of  soft  iron  heated 
and  bent  in  the  shape  of  an  L.  Pref- 
erably a  piece  of  square  iron  should 
be  used,  so  that  the  flat  surface  may 
be  employed  to  hold  the  member  in 
the  jaws  of  an  ordinary  vise  on  the 
workbench.  A  hard  steel  punch  should 
be  set  in  the  top  of  the  long  arm  of  the 
device  to  serve  as  a  base  against  which 
the  brake  band  rivets  may  be  ham- 
mered. The  edges  of  the  horizontal 
arm  should  be  rounded  off  as  shown, 
to  fit  the  curvature  of  the  brake  band 
which  is  hung  over  the  device  and 
moved  around  as  each  rivet  is  inserted 
and  upset.  A  rivet  set  and  a  hammer 
complete  the  tools  required  for  relin- 
ing any  size  of  brake. — T.  D.  Price, 
New  York  City. 

No.  2 — Truing  Up  the 

Crankshaft  Bearings 

CRANKSHAFT  bearings  may  be 
trued  up  by  means  of  a  home- 
made device  consisting  of  a  two-part 
wood  block  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
workbench  near  its  edge  and  a  mov- 
able vertical  stand  with  a  Y-ended  top. 
The  bearings  are  first  marked  with 
Prussian  blue  and  the  connecting  rods 
put  in  place  and  turned  about  the 
crank  pins  to  determine  the  amount  of 
wear  or  any  uneven  machining««ifter 
the  bearings  have  been  ground.     The 


'T'O  help  motor  truck  own- 
*  ers  and  operators  to 
save  money  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  their 
trucks.  The  Commerci.4l 
Vehicle  initiates  on  these 
two  pages  a  new  department 
in  which  better  methods  of 
maintaining  trucks  and  the 
latest  ideas  in  making  quick 
repairs  will  be  published. 


The  Commercial  Vehicle 
will  pay  $1  for  each  new  idea 
which  it  accepts  on  better 
truck  maintenance  or  good  re- 
pair jobs  you  have  made,  or 
as  much  above  that  amount  as 
the  idea  is  worth.  Simply  tell 
us  exactly  how  it  is  done  and 
send  a  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  clearly  the  method 
employed  or  the  device  used. 


two-part  block  on  the  bench  is  split  at 
its  middle  along  a  horizontal  line.  A 
notch  is  cut  in  each  block  at  the  center 
to  form  a  rectangular  opening 
through  which  one  end  of  the  crank- 
shaft is  inserted.  The  upper  block  is 
held  rigidly  to  the  lowar  by  means  of 
nuts  on  two  bolts  in.serted  up  through 
the  bottom  of  the  workbench. — J.  M. 
HORTON  Ice  CreATW  Co.,  New  York. 

No.  3 — A  Quick  Repair 

on  a  Broken  Manifohl 

A  SIMPLE     method    to    repair    a 
break    in    an    aluminum    engine 
manifold  is  to  form  a  ring  of  babbitt 
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about  the  crack.  This  may  be  done  by 
running  the  babbitt  into  place  after 
building  up  a  mold  of  fire  clay  around 
the  fracture  and  pouring  the  molten 
metal  in  from  a  vent  at  the  top.  By 
making  the  babbitt  band  extend  far 
enough  on  either  side  of  the  break, 
suflicient  rigidity  is  secured  to  make 
the  repair  a  permanent  one.  The  un- 
sightliness  of  the  babbitt  ring  after  it 
has  been  formed  may  be  lessened  by 
filing  off  the  rough  spots  after  the 
ring  has  cooled.  If  the  manifold  is  of 
cast  iron,  a  similar  method  may  be  em- 
ployed to  solder  on  a  band  of  metal. — 
F.  E.  Spooner,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

No.  4 — A  Truck  Garage 

Oil  Supply  System 

IN  motor  truck  garages  in  which  the 
first  or  storage  floor  is  so  crowded 
as  to  prevent  setting  up  tanks  for  lu- 
bricating oil,  valuable  space  may  be 
saved  by  placing  the  tanks  on  the 
second  floor  and  running  pipes  from 
them  to  a  filler  stand  on  the  floor 
where  the  trucks  are  stored.  A  valve 
should  be  placed  in  each  pipe  line  at  a 
point  near  the  tank  itself  and  a  second 
valve  at  the  draw-off  point  on  the 
lower  floor.  To  save  oil  which  might 
otherwise  drip  on  the  floor  from  the 
containers  in  which  it  is  handled,  a 
tray  should  be  provided  underneath 
the  draw  off  spigot.  A  perforated 
plate  set  %  inch  or  more  above  the 
base  of  the  tray  enables  the  oil  to  be 
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No.  7  above 
No.  6  right 

collected  and  still  keeps  it  oft"  the 
bottoms  of  the  oil  cans  each  time  they 
are  set  down  in  the  tray. — J.  LusTic;, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


No.    5 — Removing   Heavy 

Motor  Truck  Wheels 

ONE  easy  method  of  removing  a 
heavy  motor  truck  rear  wheel 
with  dual  tires  is  by  the  use  of  a  well- 
greased  plank.  The  rear  axle  of  the 
truck  is  first  jacked  up  until  the  rear 
wheel  is  lifted  off  the  floor  a  di-stance 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  depth  of  the 
greased  plank.  Then  blocks  are  placed 
under  the  axle  to  hold  the  truck  should 
the  jack  slip.  These  blocks  are  not 
fitted  tightly  under  the  axle  to  prevent 
its  being  lowered  a  small  di-stance,  but 
are  employed  merely  as  a  precaution. 
The  jack  is  then  lowered  until  the  rear 
wheel  rests  on  the  greased  plank 
which  is  inserted  under  the  wheel 
parallel  to  the  centerline  of  the  axle 
or  perpendicular  to  the  side  frame  of 
the  truck.  At  this  height,  the  axle 
should  rest  on  the  blocking  so  that  the 
weight  is  taken  off  the  wheel.  This 
permits  the  wheel  to  be  taken  off  the 
end  of  the  axle  shaft  by  sliding  it 
along  the  greased  plank. — Motor  Age, 
Chicago. 


No.  6 — Homemade  Device 

to   Hold    Skid   Chains 

A  SIMPLE  means  of  attachment 
for  skid  chains  on  a  motor  truck 
wheel  is  made  of  a  bar  of  's  by  2-inch 
iron  bent  over  at  each  end.  This  is 
bolted  to  the  inside  of  the  wheel  felloe 
between  every  other  set  of  two  adja- 
cent spokes,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
two  spokes  between  each  bar.  The  bar 
is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  bolt  at 
the  center  which  also  serves  to  hold  a 
piece  of  .'spring  steel  held  in  contact 


with  the  ends  of  the  bar  by  means  of 
a  pipe  spacer  around  the  bolt.  The  bar 
is  prevented  from  turning  about  its 
center  bolt  by  two  other  bolts  through 
the  felloe  of  the  wheel.  These  latter 
are  ■"'s-inch  bolts  with  countersunk 
heads  flush  with  the  steel  band  around 
the  circumference  of  the  felloe.  Set 
screws  with  lock  washers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  withstand  the  strains 
set  up  in  such  a  device  and  should  not 
be  employed.     The  bolt  clear  through 


No.  5 


No.  4 


the  wood  felloe  gives  the  best  results. 
Each  bolt  should  be  providad  with  a 
lock  washer  to  prevent  the  nut  from 
working  loose  due  to  the  vibration 
while  the  truck  is  in  motion.  The  non- 
skid  chain  is  simply  slipped  over  the 
hooked  ends  of  the  bar  and  prevented 
from  working  loose  b.v  means  of  the 
spring  steel  retainer.  The  device  re- 
mains in  place  when  the  chains  are 
not  in  use.  It  has  one  advantage  over 
an  ordinary  hook  in  that  the  chain  can- 
not come  loose. — T.  D.  Pratt,  Newark, 
N.J. 

No.  7 — Pocket  to  Hold 

Driver's  Route  Cards 

WHEN  the  driver's  route  cards  or 
book  of  delivery  receipts  is  car- 
ried in  an  aluminum  cover  to  protect 
the  writing  on  them  until  they  are 
turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work, 
they  may  be  carried  conveniently  in  a 
wooden  pocket  on  the  front  of  the 
riser  of  the  driver's  seat.  The  pocket 
is  made  by  two  narrow  strips  of  wood 
nailed  vertically  to  the  riser  and 
covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  board  or 
strip  of  tin.  The  aluminum  cover  for 
the  cards  or  receipts  is  inserted  open 
end  downward  into  the  pocket  so  that 
its  hinged  end  is  at  the  top.  When  in 
this  position,  the  hinged  top  serves  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  The  position  of  the 
pocket  is  very  convenient  to  the  driver 
and  does  not  interfere  with  his  opera- 
tion of  the  truck.  It  is  a  much  more 
convenient  location  for  carrying  the 
data  sheets  than  under  the  seat 
cushion  which  otherwise  must  be  lifted 
each  time  a  delivery  is  made.  The 
location  of  the  holder  on  the  seat  riser 
is  particularly  advantageous  on  a 
truck  which  is  not  fitted  with  a  perma- 
nent top,  closed-in  cab,  or  other  pro- 
tection contrivance  for  the  driver. — ■ 
William  Cameron  Lumber  Co.,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 
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(Continued  from  poge  HI) 


Vieiv  of  one  of  the  Gair  motor  truck  loading  platforms,  looking  toward  the  door.  Overhead  is  seen  the  truck  ar- 
rnngement  on  which  the  demountable  body  lifting  frameurork  moves  inivard  perpendicularly  from  the  door.  To 
the  left  are  seen   the  two  sets  of  body  tracks  at  right  angles  to  that  leading  in  from  the  door.    The  empty  bodies 

■ready  to  he  loaded  are  seen  at  the  left 


each  other  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  tracks,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  on 
page  107.  This  means  that  the  truck 
has  to  wait  until  the  empty  body  has 
been  taken  off  and  moved  out  of  the 
way  of  the  loaded  body  before  the 
latter  can  be  lifted  clear  of  the  loading 
floor  and  started  on  its  way  to  the 
waiting  truck. 

Takes  Too  Long  to  Load 

The  time  thus  consumed  is  about  20 
minutes.  It  is  figured,  however,  that 
this  can  be  reduced  to  5  minutes  by 
the  installation  of  an  electric  motor  to 
propel  the  hoist  on  the  tracks  and 
take  the  place  of  the  present  slow  and 
laborious  chain-pulley  system  of  ma- 
neuvering the  load.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  effect  that  reduction  in  time, 
some  arrangement  will  have  to  be 
made  to  eliminate  the  present  method 
of  shunting  the  bodies  on  switch 
tracks.  A  better  method  would  pro- 
vide for  the  loading  of  the  bodies  at 
three  or  more  alternate  sections  along 
the  loading  platform,  the  empty  bodies 
being  taken  off  in  the  other  sections, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch  on  page  107. 
A  truck  could  then  back  up  under  one 
overhead  track,  dispose  of  its  empty 
body  and  then  back  up  to  the  adjoining 
section  to  take  on  the  loaded  body. 
Channel  irons  laid  on  the  ground  to 
guide  the  rear  wheels  of  the  trucks 
to  their  proper  position  under  the 
overhead  track  would  also  save  consid- 
erable time  now  expended  in  maneu- 


vering to  get  directly  under  the  hoist. 

As  the  loading  platforms  at  the  Gair 
plant  do  not  allow  the  trucks  to  be 
run  inside  the  building,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fi.xed-hoist  system  where  the  body  is 
loaded  while  suspended  on  the  hoist 
and  then  dropped  onto  the  truck,  thus 
requiring  only  two  motions  and  but 
a  minute's  time  for  the  whole  opera- 
tion. It  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
city  ordinances  to  congest  the  side- 
walks, as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Gair 
company  should  attempt  to  adopt  such 
a  method. 

The  7io-ton  Macks  and  5-ton  Whites 
are  used  for  the  bulky  freight  which  is 
taken  to  and  from  the  Piermont,  N.  Y., 
plant,  21  miles  away.  These  trucks 
start  out  from  Brooklyn  early  in  the 
morning,  loaded  with  office  equipment 
and  supplies,  which  are  delivered  to 
the  Piermont  plant.  As  soon  as  the 
loads  are  taken  off,  the  trucks  take  on 
deliveries  that  are  to  be  made  on  the 
return  trip.  These  deliveries  consist 
largely  of  corrugated  paper,  a  bulky 
product.  As  a  result,  the  Gair  com- 
pany has  realized  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  individual  load  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  truck  which  is  used  to 
transport  it. 

Problems  of  Bulky  Loads 

Corrugated  paper  constitutes  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  however,  of  full 
capacity  loads,  for  it  is  only  practic- 
able to  carry  3Vi  tons  of  this  product 


(  n  the  regular  5-ton  truck.  Obviously 
this  means  an  apparent  loss  of  iy2 
tons  of  pay  load.  Up  to  last  May  this 
paper  product  was  carried  on  the  3'  2- 
ton  trucks  entirely,  so  as  to  get  the 
maximum  service.  Since  then  these 
trucks,  which  were  Alcos,  have  been 
disposed  of,  the  712-ton  Macks  and 
5-ton  Whites  being  used  on  account  of 
the  large  capacity  of  their  bodies. 
Fully  70  per  cent  of  the  load  capacity 
of  these  trucks  is  used.  The  whole 
trip  takes  a  little  over  6  hours,  includ- 
ing 1  2  hour  at  each  end  for  unloading 
and  loading. 

Ashes  Hauled  by  2-Tonner 

The  31 '2-ton  Alco,  which  was  for- 
merly used  on  the  Piermont  deliveries, 
has  been  taken  off  that  route  to  be 
used  as  a  machinery  truck.  This  latter 
work  was  formerly  taken  care  of  by 
the  horse  vehicles.  That  truck  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Gair  com- 
pany for  about  8  years  and  the  wear 
and  tear  caused  by  the  runs  through 
the  hilly  country  up  to  Piermont  has 
been  responsible  in  ending  its  useful- 
ness for  the  long  hauls  each  day.  The 
haulage  of  ashes  and  rubbish  from  the 
factories,  formerly  handled  by  three- 
horse  vehicles,  is  now  taken  care  of 
by  a  new  2-ton  dump  body  Autocar. 
By  equipping  this  body  with  2-foot 
side  racks  the  capacity  for  rubbish  has 
been  doubled. 

Each  truck  in  the  fleet  carries  a 
driver  and  a  helper.    It  is  the  duty  of 
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the  helper  to  fill  the  radiator  and  re- 
plenish the  fuel  and  oil  supply  both  at 
the  garage  and  when  the  truck  is  be- 
ing loaded  at  Pierniont.  This  is  done 
during  the  loading  or  unloading  period 
in  order  to  save  time.  The  drivers  are 
expected  to  make  any  light  repair's 
when  on  the  road.  The  loading 
schedule  at  Piermont  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  trucks  will  follow  each 
other  at  close  intervals.  In  that  way, 
should  any  one  of  the  vehicles  become 
incapacitated  on  the  return  trip,  the 
truck  following  it  will  be  able  to  pull 
it  back  to  New  York  City,  thus  com- 
l)leting  the  deliveries.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  last  truck  be  laid  up 
on  account  of  an  accident  or  heavy 
repair,  the  driver  telephones  the  ga- 
rage for  instructions.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  burned-out  bearing, 
he  is  in.structed  to  take  off  the  bottom 
of  the  crankcase  in  order  to  save  time 
while  the  new  bearing  is  being  sent 
from  the  garage. 

How  Trucks  Are  Super\  isetl 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Gair  trucks  are  respectively  under 
the  supervision  of  the  traffic  manager 
and  the  factory  engineer.  These  two 
men  are  in  charge  of  the  operating 
and  maintenance  costs,  as  well  as  su- 
pervising the  executive  work  con- 
nected with  the  two  branches  of  the 


work.  The  actual  repairs,  etc.,  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  garage  foreman 
and  the  drivers  and  loading  and  rout- 
ing by  the  superintendent  of  transpor- 
tation. The  latter  men  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  engineer  and  traffic  man- 
ager respectively. 

William  H.  Costigan,  superintendent 
of  transportation,  has  been  in  the  de- 
livery service  of  the  Gair  company  for 
20  years,  and,  as  a  result,  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  work  he  is  now 
handling. 

He  has  perfected  a  system  that  is 
fool-proof,  as  far  as  the  allocation  of 
loads  is  concerned.  He  has  arranged 
so  that  a  list  of  the  next  day's  ship- 
ments will  be  sent  to  him  the  night 
before.  He  then  assigns  the  various 
loads,  which  are  numbered,  to  the 
drivers.  Complete  instructions  are 
written  out  and  placed  in  envelopes, 
which  are  in  turn  placed  in  a  special 
rack  in  the  garage.  All  that  the  driver 
has  to  do  each  morning  is  to  take  out 
the  envelope  placed  in  the  rack  under 
his  name.  The  instructions  tell  him 
where  to  go  for  his  load,  thus  elimi- 
nating all  confusion  in  the  morning, 
as  well  as  relieving  Costigan  of  much 
responsibility. 

In  order  to  bring  the  trucks  near 
the  loading  platforms,  the  garage  was 
located  between  two  of  the  Manhattan 
Bridge    supports,    across    the    street 


from  the  shipping  department  build- 
ing. The  company  owns  the  garage 
building  and  leases  the  land  from  the 
city.  A  description  of  the  garage, 
storage  and  maintenance  methods  was 
published  in  the  May  15,  1919,  issue  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

Parking  Vehicles 

During  the  day  when  the  garage 
space  is  partly  occupied  by  the  pas- 
senger cars  owned  by  the  company's 
officers  as  well  as  outside  owners  and 
by  unused  trucks  owned  by  the  com- 
pany and  other  firms,  little  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  parking  the  vehicles 
on  account  of  the  ample  space  af- 
forded. The  garage  has  a  floor  space 
of  18,000  square  feet  and  room  for 
the  storage  of  sixty  trucks. 

At  night,  however,  conditions  are 
different,  all  of  the  trucks  being  in, 
and,  as  a  result,  a  systematic  appor- 
tionment of  space  must  be  made  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results.  A  num- 
ber of  the  trucks  are  loaded  before 
they  are  sent  to  the  garage  at  night 
so  that  they  may  get  under  way  the 
next  morning  without  delay.  These 
are  placed  at  the  rear  end  of  the  gar- 
age, near  the  exit,  in  order  to  give 
them  preference  in  the  morning.  Each 
truck  has  a  specified  space.  The  elec- 
trics, which  are  charged  at  night,  and 
which  go  out  the  front  entrance,  are 
placed  along  the  left  side  walls,  where 
there  are  eighteen  electric  connections 
for  charging  purposes. 


CHUTOEIi  NEElEi 
10  GUIDE  REM 
TRUCK  WHEELS 


As  It  Is  -Now 

In  the  plan  shown  above,  the  empty  body  must  be 
got  out  of  the  way  by  moving  it  at  right  angles  to 
the  track  extending  out  over  the  truck  before  the 
loaded  body  can  be  m^ved  to  the  ivaiting  truck 
chassis.  This  takes  20  minutes.  Many  minutes  are 
u-asted  in  backing  the  truck  up  to  the  platform,  so 
that  it  is  directly  under  the  hoist 


As  It  Might  Be 

In  this  proposed  plan,  the  hoists  are  arranged  side  by  side, 
in  a  row  of  three  or  more.  By  this  meayis,  the  truck  batks 
under  one  hoist  to  discharge  its  empty  body  and  then  runs 
and  backs  up  to  a  second  platform  where  the  loaded  body, 
already  in  waiting,  is  put  on.  Channel  guides,  set  flush  with 
the  street  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  would  help 
greatly  to  place  the  truck  exactly  under  the  hoist  without 
excessive  maneuvering.  By  this  method,  the  empty  body 
cotild  be  discharged  and  the  full  one  put  in  place  in  about  6 
m,imttes'  time 
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Highway-Knight  4-  and  5-Ton  Trucks 
Now  in  Production 


Nciv  Highivuy-Kiiight  track,  it   war-time  devel- 
ojiment  adajited  to  suit  <  otiimerrial  needs 


HIGHWAY  SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,    tons    4  5 

Price    $4,700  $5,250 

Wheelbase.    in 109  iLi) 

Tires,  front    36  x  5  3fi  x  5 

Tires,    rear    .Sfi  x  6  J  ii  x  6 

Bore,    in 4  4 

Stroke,    in 6  6 

N.A.C.C.    hi) :;5.6  25.6 

Speed,   r.p.m 1200  120U 

Speed,    m.p.h 14.7  14.7 

Gear  ratio  in  liigh  gear. .  8.75  to  1  8.75  to  1 

Final   drive    Worm  Worm 


DEVELOPED  to  meet  war-time  re- 
quirements and  now  adapted  to  suit 
commercial  needs  the  Highway-Knight 
truck,  in  4-  and  .5-ton  capacities,  is  in 
production  at  the  plant  of  the  Highway 
Motors  Co.,  Chicago.  This  truck,  which 
is  equipped  with  a  sleeve-valve  engine, 
embodies  with  few  exceptions  the  same 
features  that  were  incorporated  in  the 
4-ton  chassis  built  in  1916  by  the  Motor 
Trucks,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  Mechanical 
Transport.  Production  of  100  of  these 
vehicles  was  started  July  1.  This  com- 
pany is  a  close  corporation,  organized 
under  Illinois  laws.  The  4-tonner,  which 
uses  the  same  sized  engine  as  the  5- 
tonner,  is  designed  for  bus  use.  Changes 
in  design  are  few.  The  fuel  tank  has 
been  mounted  under  the  seat  instead 
of  at  the  sides  of  the  frame  in  back  of 
the  cab.  The  two  models  are  alike  with 
the  exception  of  the  spring  and  rear 
wheel  sizes.  The  front  springs  of  the 
'■-tonner  are  4fi  inches  in  length,  being 
-  inches  longer  than  those  on  the  4- 
tonner.  The  rear  springs  on  the  larger 
model  are  also  2  inches  longer  than  tho.se 
on  the  4-tonner,  being  .58  inches  in  length. 
There  is  a  ^4-inch  difference  in  the 
widths  of  the  rear  springs,   that  of  the 


•5-tonner  being  4  inches  and  that  of  the 
mialler  model  3%  inches. 

The  cylinders  of  the  four-cylinder 
engine  are  cast  in  block,  together  with 
the  inlet  manifold,  which  is  completely 
water-jacketed.  The  sleeves  are  so 
placed  in  the  cylinder  that  their  upper 
ends  are  encased  by  water-jackets  on 
both  sides,  and  they  are  operated  by 
eccentrics  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
cylinder  heads  are  covered  by  a  remov- 
able plate  which  leaves  between  the 
cover  and  cylinder  head  an  unusually 
large  water  space.  The  cylinder  head 
is  a  cone-shaped  cap  with  a  spark  plug 
in  its  center  to  a  depth  of  several  inches. 
The  space  between  the  center  and  sides 
of  the  cap  is  in  the  water  circuit  so 
that  the  upper  ends  of  the  two  reciprocat- 
ing sleeves  have  water  circulation  on 
both  sides  of  them  and  the  upper  half 
of  the  spherical  combustion  chamber  is 
surrounded  by  a  water  jacket.  The  re- 
ciprocating sleeves  throughout  their  en- 
tire length,  except  at  the  ports  and  at 
their  extreme  lower  ends,  are  surrounded 
by  water.  Circulation  is  by  the  thermo- 
syphon  system.  The  cylinder  cover  plate 
forms  the  upper  water  manifold  through 
which  water  passes  to  the  radiator.  The 
lower  connection  from  the  radiator  has 
two  branches,  one  leading  to  the  forward 
end  and  the  other  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cylinder  block.  By  this  means  an  equal 
flow  of  water  is  assured  to  all  cylinders, 
the  cooling  fluid  passing  around  the 
cylinder  barrel,  then  around  the  intake 
manifold,  thence  to  the  cylinder  head  and 
through  the  water  outlet.  The  radiator 
is  of  the  vertical  finned  tube  type  with 
a  cast  iron  case. 

The  sleeves  are   operated   by  connect- 


ing rods  from  the  eccentric  shaft,  whicri 
is  driven  by  silent  chain  from  the  crank- 
shaft. The  chain  also  passes  over  the 
sprocket,  which  drives  the  magneto  and 
generator,  which  are  mounted  on  top  of 
a  base  plate  on  the  left  side  of  the 
engine. 

Lubrication  is  by  force  feed  from  a 
gear-driven  pump.  Oil  is  forced  at  a 
pressure  varying  up  to  50  pounds  througli 
a  drilled  crankshaft  to  every  bearing  in 
the  engine.  The  circulation  and  pressure 
are  maintained  by  a  gear  pump,  which 
takes  the  oil  from  a  sump  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crankcase  through  a  screen,  forces 
it  through  a  manifold  which  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  engine  and  parallel 
with  the  crankshaft.  At  the  three  main 
.bearings,  the  leads  conduct  the  oil  tO' 
the  crankshaft  bearings. 

The  Zenith  carbureter  is  fed  by^ 
gravity  from  a  30-gallon  tank  under  the 
seat.  The  location  of  the  tank  in  the 
model  turned  out  by  the  Motor  Trucks, 
Ltd.,  was  different  than  in  the  present 
model.  Two  tanks  were  then  used,  each 
mounted  on  either  side  of  the  frame  ia 
back  of  the  cab.  They  were  suspended 
by  steel  straps  from  two  yoke-like  wood 
beams  laid  across  the  frame.  Incor- 
porated with  the  carbureter  is  the  Mon- 
arch gas-velocity  governor,  operated  by 
the  suction  created  in  the  inlet  manifold. 
Ignition  is  by  means  of  a  high-tension 
single  magneto  with  hand  spark  control. 
The  auxiliary  electrical  system  consists 
of  a  Wagner  starting  and  lighting  outfit 
and  a  Vesta  battery. 

The  gearbox,  driveshaft,  torque  tube, 
clutch,  change  lever,  brake  lever,  clutch 
and  brake  pedaLs,  and  brake  rocker  shafts 
are  all  combined  in  one  unit.  This  unit 
is  attached  to  the  frame  at  three  points 
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(    iinnii/uld    is   cuiiii/tetcly    water-jacketed 
on  the  Highway-Knight  engine 


The  crtntkcase  oj.tiu    Hu/ii irdy-k  tnijut   engine  is 
suspended  at  three  paints 


on  spherical  seats.  The  multiple-disc 
clutch  is  attached  to  the  front  end  of 
the  torque  tube.  The  front  end  of  this 
case  is  supported  through  a  spherical 
bearing  to  a  tubular  cross  member  of 
the  frame.  The  four-speed  gearset  is 
mounted  amidships.  Driving  torque  and 
propulsion  are  taken  through  the  half- 
elliptic  springs. 

The  springs  are  of  the  banded  type, 
steel  bands  being  shrunk  on  at  their 
middles  in  lieu  of  a  center  bolt,  thus 
avoiding  any  weakening  hole  at  this 
point.  They  are  flat  under  load  and  have 
three  reversed  leaves  on  top,  to  resisi 
rebound.  These  rebound  springs  are 
equal  to  about  one-fourth  the  thickness 
of  the  main  springs.  The  front  spring 
eyes  are  bushed  for  %-inch  diameter 
bolts,  while  those  of  the  rear  springs 
are  bushed  for  li/4-inch  bolts  at  their 
fronts  and  for  Hi -inch  ones  at  the  rear, 
or  shackled  ends.  Three  rebound  clips 
are  used  on  each  spring. 

The  flexible  coupling  between  the 
engine  and  the  clutch  is  made  of  six 
flexible   fabric   discs.     The   driveshaft   is 


26  inches  long  between  the  joints  and 
operates  in  a  straight  line  when  the 
truck  is  loaded  and  the  maximum  angle 
under  any  conditions  is  5  degrees.  The 
driveshafts  are  made  from  alloy  steel 
and  triple  heat-treated. 

The  housing  of  the  worm-driven  type 
of  rear  axle  is  of  one-piece  cast  steel 
reinforced  by  pressing  seamless  steel 
tubing  inside.  The  front  axle  is  drop 
forged  I-beam  section.  Taper  roller 
bearings  are  used  on  the  spindles,  with 
a  ball-thrust  bearing  in  the  knuckle 
head.  It  is  also  equipped  with  removable 
hardened  and  ground  steel  bushings  in 
all  of  the  steering  connections.  The 
steering  arm  and  ball  are  carried  above 
the  axle  and  the  steering  tube  is  carried 
in  back.  All  parts  throughout  the  truck 
which  are  subject  to  wear  are  provided 
with  removable  bushings.  The  break 
levers  are  also  bushed.  Both  the  emer- 
gency and  service  brakes  are  of  the 
internal  type.  All  four  brakes  and  their 
parts  are  interchangeable.  The  diameter 
is  20  inches  and  the  facing  2Vi  inches. 
They  are  faced  with  non-iburning  asbes- 


tos and   interwoven   with  wire  material. 

The  channel  frame  is  of  pressed  steel 
construction,  with  no  offset  or  taper  back 
of  the  seat.  The  loading  space  back  of 
the  seat  is  12  ft.  'i  in.,  and  the  chassis 
length  overall  is  20  ft.  3  in.  The  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  frame 
in  32  in.  and  the  width  overall  is  7  ft. 
Wood  wheels  are  used  all  around, 
mounted  with  single  solids  on  the  front 
and  dual  solids  on  the  rear. 

The  gear  change  lever  and  emergency 
brake  lever  are  mounted  in  the  center 
of  the  truck,  directly  to  the  clutch  case. 
The  gear  shift  rods  extend  through  the 
front  end  of  the  gearbox  housing  and 
run  parallel  with  the  torque  tube  and 
into  the  control  set  housing.  This 
avoids  any  wearing  joints  between  the 
front  shift  finger  and  the  shift  forks 
in  the  gearbox.  The  brake  rocker  shafts 
are  mounted  on  the  power  transmission 
unit,  therefore  not  being  aff^ected  by  the 
weaving  of  the  flexible  frame.  Steering 
is  on  the  left.  The  steering  gear  is 
attached  to  the  main  frame  side  member 
and   is    set   at   an    angle  of   35   degrees. 


The  channel  frame   of  the  High  wan-Knight   truck  is  of  pressed  steel,  with  no  offset  or  taper  back  of  the  seat 
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Load  Carrying  Member  Features  New 
Adams  Worm-Driven  Axle 

Klevis-Klips  Replace  Cotter  Pins  —  Ketch-a-Kick  for  Fords 
Prevents  Injury  from  Back-Kick  of  Engine — Tungar  Battery 
Charger  —  Onan    Spring    Spreader  —  Miles    Piston     Vise 


ANEW  worm-driven  truck  axle  and  a 
new  front  axle  are  being  produced 
by  the  Adams  Axle  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
The  worm-driven  axle  is  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  weight  as  internal- 
gear  driven  axles  of  similar  capacity. 

The  load-carrying  member  of  the 
worm-driven  axle  is  an  outstanding  fea- 
ture. This  consists  of  an  I-beam  of 
standard  section,  to  the  ends  of  which 
are  riveted  the  spring  pads  and  wheel 
bearing  supports.  By  means  of  two 
slight  bends  in  this  I-beam,  near  the 
center,  it  is  carried  around  the  worm- 
drive  housing,  which  it  supports  through 
flanges  cast  integral  with  the  housing 
side  plates.  Other  features  are  centered 
in  the  mounting  of  the  worm  gear  and  in 
the  design  of  the  internal-expanding  hub 
brakes. 

I-Beatn  Sizes  Vary 

The  1  and  IVi-ton  sizes  use  a  4-inch 
I-beam  of  5  pound  section  for  the  1  ton- 
ner  and  7  pound  section  for  the  larger 
model.  For  the  heavier  sizes  a  5-inch 
I-beam  of  7% -pound  section  is  used  foi 
the  2-ton,  and  a  similar  beam  of  9.7.'j- 
pound  section  for  the  2Vi-ton  size. 

Made  of  malleable  iron,  the  worm- 
drive  housing  is  cast  in  three  parts, 
consisting  of  the  central  barrel  and  two 
side  plates.  The  central  barrel  mounts 
the  worm-drive  on  its  top,  the  worm 
being  supported  by  two  radial  thrust 
tall  bearings.  The  back  of  the  worm- 
barrel  is  closed  by  a  cap,  while  the  front 
IS  closed  by  a  castellated  nut,  by  means 
•which  the  worm  bearings  are  adjusted. 
This  nut  is  locked  by  a  compression  bolt 
at  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  by  a  clip 
which  engages  in  the  notches  in  the  nut. 

The  differential  gear  is  of  the  Brown- 


Lipe-Chapin  bevel  type.  On  this  is 
mounted  the  worm  wheel.  The  usual 
method  of  bolting  is  superseded  in  this 
design  by  having  the  teeth  cut  on  the 
inside  of  the  worm  wheel.  These  cor- 
respond to  similar  teeth  on  the  periphery 
of  the  differential.  The  worm  wheel  is 
pressed  in  place  while  hot,  shrinking  to 
a  very  tight  fit  as  it  cools.  Flange  rings, 
hot  riveted  through  the  worm  wheel  with 
six  %-inch  rivets,  insure  it  against  side- 
wise  slipping.  As  a  result,  the  driving 
stresses  through  the  entire  mechanism 
are  distributed  evenly. 

Housing  Rigidly  Attached 

Two  felt  oil  washers  and  one  oil  groove 
are  carried  on  the  gear  housing  side 
plates  around  the  drive  axles. 

Rigid  attachment  of  the  worm-drive 
housing  to  the  I-beam  load  supporting- 
member  is  secured  by  means  of  generous 
flanges  on  the  housing  side  plates,  which 
extend  forward  over  and  below  the  I- 
beam.  Four  bolts,  passing  through  up- 
per and  lower  flanges  of  both  rear  hous- 
ing and  I-beam  and  through  spacers  be- 
tween the  I-beam  flanges,  hold  the  as- 
sembly rigidly  in  place.  These  bolts  are 
Vz  inch  diameter  in  the  1  and  1%-ton 
sizes  and  %  inch  in  the  larger  sizes. 

The  brake  spider  and  wheel  bearing 
housing  are  cast  integral  and  are  hot 
riveted  to  the  axle  end  brackets  by  a 
flange  on  the  latter  by  eight  Vs  inch 
rivets  to  each  casting.  The  housings 
carry  ball  bearings,  adjustable  with 
castellated  nut,  locked  with  split  lug 
and  clip,  and  with  a  felt  oil  ring  on 
either  side  of  the  bearing. 

Instead  of  following  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  having  two  separate  expanding 
rings    for    the    emergency    and    service 


brakes,  but  one  ring  is  used,  the  full 
width  of  the  brake  drum.  This  ring  is 
split  into  two  halves,  the  braking  cam 
of  the  service  brake  operating  between 
the  ends  at  one  of  these  separations,  and 
the  cam  operated  by  the  emergency  lever 
operating  between  the  ends  at  the  oppo- 
site split.  This  makes  possible  an  ad- 
justment of  the  brakes  from  the  driver's 
seat  while  the  truck  is  running,  as  pull- 
ing up  the  emergency  lever  a  notch  or 
two  will  expand  the  worn  brake  bands 
just  sufficiently  to  take  up  the  wear, 
and  when  the  service  brake  pedal  is 
pressed  it  will  work  instantly.  The  brake 
bands  are  2^/2  inches  wide  in  the  smaller 
sizes  and  3  inches  wide  in  the  lai'ger. 

The  thrust  of  the  expanding  bands  is 
taken  at  four  points  on  the  brake  spider 
at  each  cam,  and  at  points  90  degrees 
from  these,  where  the  bands  are  held  by 
notched  supports  sliding  on  forged  pins 
passing  through  the  brake  spider.  At 
all  of  these  four  points  springs  hold  the 
brake  bands  away  from  the  brake  drum 
friction  surface  when  in  the  release  po- 
sition. 

Brakeshafts  on  Oil-less  Bearings 

Both  cams  are  operated  from  levers 
carried  on  the  front  of  the  axle  assem- 
bly, making  for  simplicity  in  arrange- 
ment and  operation.  The  inner  ends  of 
the  brake  camshafts  are  supported  from 
the  I-beam  in  a  malleable  bracket  riv- 
eted to  the  web  of  the  I-beam,  the  im- 
mediate support  being  a  forging  carry- 
ing in  its  end  an  oil-less  bearing,  through 
which  the  inner  shaft  passes.  All  brake 
and  cam  shafts  are  mounted  on  oil-less 
bearings,  either  Boundbrook  or  0.  &  S. 
The  brake  levers  are  drop  forged. 


The  load  carrying  member  of  the  Adams  worm-driven   truck  axle  is   bent  around   the   worm-drive  housing   which  it  supports 
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The  Kctch-A-Kick  licok  has  caught     The  crank  when  turned  forces  the 
the  Ford  crank  during  a  kick-back        Ketch-A-Kick  out  of  the  way 


Klevis-KHps  being  applied  and  taken  off  by 
a   screwdriver  and  pliers 


Ketch-a-Kick  for  Fords 

LEET  owners  using  Fords  are  often 
inconvenienced  through  injury  caused 
by  back-kick  of  the  engine.  A  device  called 
the  Ketch-A-Kick  has  been  designed  to 
<)vereonie  this  result  of  back  firing.  It 
sells  for  $1.50  and  is  made  by  the  Auto- 
motive Exchange  of  America,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  It  is  designed  so  that  during  the 
back-kick  of  the  crank  the  latter  will  be 
caught  in  a  hcok  before  it  can  do  any 
injury.  The  device  consists  of  a  clamp 
and  a  hook  pivoted  n  it.  The  hook  is 
thrown  to  an  upright  position  hy  means 
of  a  coil  gun  spring. 

In  operation,  the  crank  when  being 
turned  to  the  right  forces  the  hook  out 
of  the  way  until  the  crank  is  almost  half- 
way around,  when  the  hook  is  released 
and  flipped  back  to  the  upright  position 
Should  a  back-kick  occur,  the  crank  in 
Its  anti-clockwise  direction  will  strike 
the  upright  hook  and  will  be  forced  out- 
ward, thus  being  disengaged  from  the 
engine. 

Klevis-Klips 

A  NOVELTY  which  will  replace  the 
cotter-pin  for  many  of  its  applica- 
tions is  being  manufactured  under  the 
name  of  Klevis-Klips  by  the  Chas.  S. 
Monson  Co.,  Detroit.  Much  time  is  saved 
in  their  application  in  that  they  dispense 
with  the  drilling  of  the  hole  necessary 
to  the  use  of  cotter-pins.  They  are  at- 
tached in  a  moment  and  are  as  quickly 
taken  off.  All  that  is  needed  are  a  screw- 
driver and  pliers. 

Two  methods  are   in  common   use  for 


attaching  a  rod  end  to  a  lever  or  similar 
part.  A  forged  yoke  or  clevis  is  either 
welded  or  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  rod, 
or  it  is  bent  at  right  angles  to  form  a 
.  hook  which  is  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  lever  and  held  in  place  by  a 
cotter-pin.  The  Klevis-Klip  requires  no 
special  preparation  of  the  part  for  its 
use. 

Fungar  Battery  Charger 

FLEET  owners  using  trucks  equipped 
with  batteries  for  ignition  and 
lighting  will  be  interested  in  a  device 
that  will  take  care  of  a  small  amount  of 
battery  charging.     The  General   Electric 


Tin     '!■■,. -ju,    i/.illtiy   charger   which 
takes  care  of  four  three,-cell  batteries 

Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  placed  on 
the  market  a  new  "Four  Battery"  Tun- 
gar  battery  charger,  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  truck  owners.  This  device 
will  charge  from  one  to  four  three-cell 
batteries  at  a  maximum  of  5  amperes. 
The  rate  can  be  varied  from  3  to  5  am- 


'^ 


The  Miles  piston  vise,  useful  in  tak- 
ing out  connecting  rods 


The  Onan  spring  spreader 


peres.  It  operates  from  a  standard  115- 
volt,  60-eycle  alternating  current  circuit. 

The  essential  parts  are  a  bulb  for 
rectifying  the  current  and  a  transformer 
for  reducing  the  voltage,  both  of  which 
are  contained  in  a  sheet-metal  case.  An 
ammeter  for  reading  the  charging  cur- 
rent and  a  dial  switch  are  mounted  on 
the  front  of  the  case. 

The  device  is  easily  installed.  It  is 
installed  on  the  wall  with  four  screws 
and  then  connected  through  the  leads  to 
the  AC  supply.  It  is  operated  by  con- 
necting the  DC  leads  to  the  batteries. 
The  dial  switch  is  turned  to  the  right 
until  the  ammeter  reads  the  desired 
charging  current.  To  stop  charging,  the 
switch  is  turned  back.  There  are  no 
moving  parts  in  the  device,  and  it  re- 
quires no  oil  or  grease. 


Spring  Leaf  Spreader 

A  NUMBER  of  devices  have  been  de- 
signed to  facilitate  lubrication  of  the 
springs.  One  of  these  is  a  tool  for  spread- 
ing the  leaves  of  springs  apart.  This  de- 
vice is  made  by  David  W.  Onan,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  sells  for  $6. 

The  head  of  the  device  consists  of  a 
C-clamp,  in  the  front  end  of  which  is  a 
movable  plunger  operated  by  the  handle 
at  the  other  end.  Pulling  the  movable 
iKindle  toward  the  stationary  handle 
.hives  the  plunger  in,  thus  forcing  the 
spring  apart. 


Miles  Piston  Vise 

A  VISE  has  been  designed  to  hold  a 
piston  while  assembling  or  disas- 
sembling connecting  rods  or  while  ream- 
ing piston  pin  bushings.  It  sells  for  $10 
and  is  made  by  the  Miles  Mfg.  Co.,  New- 
ton, Iowa. 

The  jaws   of   the   vise   are   lined   with 
babbitt  to   prevent  injury   to   the   piston 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  reline  them 
when    the    babbitt   becomes    worn.      The 
vise    operates    by    a 
screw    and    the    hole 
wmmmmmamttKKKBt        permits  of  all  oper- 
ations on  the  piston, 
even    with    the    con- 
necting   rod    assem- 
bled. 
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Getting   Business   for   the  Truck  Transferman 


(Continued  from  jittge  8.'i) 


trailer  outfits  and  two  3' 2-ton  iour- 
wheeled  trailers  are  used  for  the  haul- 
age between  the  four  terminals  in  the 
Chicago  district  or  from  the  com- 
pany's distributing  plant  to  the  same 
terminals. 

These  trucks  and  trailers  are  capa- 
ble of  handling  a  maximum  of  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  goods  a  week,  which  is 
400,000  pounds  in  excess  of  the 
amount  now  moved. 

None  of  the  Interurban  trucks  are 
operated  off  paved  streets,  and  Mr. 
Porter  attributes  much  of  the  success 
of  his  truck  work  to  this  important 
fact. 

The  Goods  Carried 

A  very  miscellaneous  class  of  goods 
is  handled,  since  the  motor  truck  ser- 
vice opens  up  a  new  means  of  trans- 
portation which  was  never  befors 
available  to  Chicago  shippers.  Before 
the  Interurban  vehicles  were  installed, 
the  shippers  had  to  use  the  steam  rail- 
way express  service  or  ship  over  the 
railroads  as  freight.  The  business  of 
the  Interurban  company  has  grown, 
notwithstanding  that  the  cost  of  the 
truck  service  is  30  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  the  steam  railroad  ex- 
press and  35  per  cent  higher  than  by 
freight.  The  advantage  to  the  shipper 
is  really  not  expressed  by  these  ratios, 
since  he  gets  both  a  quicker  and  more 
direct  service,  and  this  is  worth  more 
than  the  increased  cost. 


The  Interurban  office  on   tlie   second 
Loop  diiitrict  of  Chicago.     Tn-o  of  the 

The  great  buik  of  goods  moved  in- 
cludes tires,  dry  goods,  steel  and 
groceries.  Fish,  meat,  eggs  and  prod- 
uce are  also  hauled  to  a  lesser  extent 
and  are  carried  at  an  extra  charge  be- 
cause of  the  greater  risk  due  to  spoil- 
age. Some  of  the  illustrations  used 
in  connection  with  this  article  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  these  different 
classes  of  goods  are  collected  at  the 
central  distributing  station  and  then 
loaded  onto  the  trucks  according  to 
their  destination.  The  service  ren- 
dered   by    the    trucks    guarantees    an 


View   inside   of   the   dintributiiuj   station,   showing   goods    brought  in  by   the 

pickup  trucks  rcaiting  to  be  assembled  into  loads  for  tnicks  liauling   to  one 

of  the  four  electric  railway  terminals 


floor  of   its  distributing   station   in  the 
business  solicitors  are  seen  at  the  left 

overnight  delivery  to  any  point  on  the 
lines  served.  This  is  a  real  business 
asset  in  itself,  since  it  permits  mer- 
chants outside  of  the  city  proper  to 
carry  much  smaller  stocks  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  if  railroad  ex- 
press or  railroad  freight  were  em- 
ployed. 

The  pickup  trucks  work  during  the 
daylight  hour.s,  this  being  necessary 
because  a  large  volume  of  the  goods 
must  be  moved  out  of  the  stores  while 
they  are  open  for  business  during  the 
day.  The  goods  from  the  various  com- 
IKinies  are  brought  to  the  central  dis- 
tributing station  and  then  made  up 
into  loads  at  night  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  necessary  terminals  by 
means  of  the  SY^-  and  5-ton  trucks 
and  the  tractor  and  trailer  and  semi- 
trailer outfits. 

Details  of  Truck  Work 

This  day  and  night  work  necessi- 
tates the  employment  of  two  shifts  of 
drivers,  seven  in  the  day  and  five  at 
night.  The  drivers  work  approximately 
!) '  2  hours  a  day  and  are  paid  at  the 
n:te  of  53 '^  cents  an  hour,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $30.50  a  week.  They  re- 
ceive time  and  a  half  for  all  overtime 
work. 

The  trucks  are  maintained  in  a  pub- 
lic garage  near  the  central  loading 
station.  All  service  work  is  done  at 
the  local  Gramm-Bernstein  station. 
While  it  takes  from  1  to  1 '  ^  hours  to 
reach  the  service  station,  this  has  not 
as  yet  proved  a  detriment  to  truck 
operation,  since  the  vehicles  are  only 
lightly  over  one  year  old  and  have 
given  very  little  trouble,  with  the  ex- 
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One  of  the  pickup  tinck.t  /x  . 

truck  has  backed  hi  irvm  tin   sirci  i 

ception  of  the  minor  repair  work,  such 
as  grinding  va.ves,  tightening  up 
bearings,  plugging  radiator  leaks  due 
to  collisions,  etc. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  small 
iimount  01  mechanical  ti'ouUle  expori- 
tnced  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
greaser,  who  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $25 
a  week,  has  been  employed  to  do  noth- 
ing else  but  to  see  that  the  various 
liarts  of  the  trucks  are  properly  lubri- 
cated. This  is  an  important  lesson  for 
iill  fleet  owners,  since  the  wages  of  tha 
greaser  are  far  less  than  would  have 
hail  to  be  e.xpended  had  tlie  truck  lu- 
brication not  been  given  such  thor- 
ough care.  The  supervision  of  the 
trucks  is  entrusted  to  one  man  who 
does  nothing  else. 

Details  in  the  operation  of  thf 
trucks  include  the  use  of  rubber  tires 
on  the  rear  wheels  of  the  six-wheeled 
semi-trailer  outfits.  When  ths  four- 
wheeled  trailers  were  first  used,  thev 
had  to  unload  at  the  Evanston  city 
limits  becausa  four-wheeled  trailers 
were  not  allowad  in  Evanston.  As  a 
result,  semi-trailers  are  now  sent  on 
that  route.  The  semi-trailers  are  fit- 
ted with  20-foot  bodies  which  permit 
them  to  carry  capacity  loads  of  bulky 
goods.  Firestone  tires  are  ussd  on 
most  of  the  trucks  and  have  averaged 
from  8.000  miles  on  the  i-ears  to  12,- 
000  miles  on  the  fronts. 

Need  for  Records 

In  doing  a  trucking  business  in  co- 
operation with  the  four  electric  trunk 
lines,  it  has  bean  found  nee°ssary  to 
keep  a  concise  record  of  the  goods 
handled.  While  these  records  are 
•complete,  they  are  secured  by  the 
nse  of  only  three  forms.  First  there 
is  a  pickup  order  given  to  the  driver 
for  the  collection  of  the  goods.    When 


il  inside  the  diitribiiti)i(/  atation.     The 
to  lessen  the  handling/  of  the  f/oorf.s 

he  receives  the  goods,  he  makes  out  a 
bill  of  lading  in  quadruplicate.  Thi- 
original  is  on  white  paper;  the  second 
copy  on  green  paper;  the  third  on 
pink  and  ths  fourth  on  yellow  paper. 
The  original  is  retained  by  tha  Inter- 
urban  company  as  its  record.  The 
other  three  copies  go  to  the  electric 
line  on  which  the  goods  are  shipped, 
one  copy  for  the  auditor,  one  for  of- 
fice record;  and  one  for  the  delivery 
agent.  All  shipments  are  then  made 
cu':  in  abstract.  These  abstracts  are 
made  in  duplicate,  one  for  the  agent 
of  the  line  and  one  for  the  Interurban 
company. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Inter- 
urban trucks  is  divided  into  three  clas- 


sifications, two  undir  the  heading  of 
express  and  one  under  freight.  The 
Class  A  service  express  rate  covers 
Ijoth  pickup  and  delivery.  The  Class 
B  rate  provides  exactly  the  same 
c|uaiity  01  sarvice  except  that  either 
pickup  or  delivery,  but  not  both,  is  in- 
cluded. '1  hese  two  services  are  only 
rendered  at  points  where  the  Inter- 
urban company  has  connections  to  de- 
liver to  the  store  or  housa  door  or  pick 
up  shipments,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Cass  t'  service  provides  a  rate  apply- 
ing only  between  its  central  express 
and  freight  station  in  Chicago  and  to 
points  named  in  the  regular  tariff.  No 
col'ection  or  dalivery  is  included  ex- 
cept under  .special  conditions.  In  Chi- 
cago, the  Class  A  and  B  services  are 
providsd  within  the  regul.ir  express 
delivery  zone,  as  indicated  on  the  map 
on  page  82. 

In  order  that  shippers  may  plan  to 
US3  the  service  of  the  Interurban  Mo- 
tor Despatch,  the  Litter  company  pub- 
lishes a  ragj  ar  express  and  freigiit 
tariff  booklet  naming  class  and  com- 
modity rates  between  the  Chicago  ter- 
ri'ory  served  by  the  company  and  the 
stations  on  the  four  electric  trunk 
lines. 

OFFICIAL   LIGHT   INSPECTOR 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Aug.  16— The  City  of 
St.  Louis  has  appointed  an  official  light 
inspector  who  daily  passes  on  the  lights 
of  hundreds  of  trucks  to  see  if  they  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  State 
law  which  fixes  punishment  for  carrying 
weak  or  glaring  lights.  If  the  inspector 
"passes"  lights  he  puts  a  sticker  on  the 
truck  that  insures  the  owner  against  ar- 
rest.    The   service   is  free. 


One  of  the  3'/2-/on   trucks  bringinij   m   n    iuail  uj   yourix  Jroiii    one   terminal   to 

the  distributing  station.    Part  of  the  (foods   wilt  be  loaded  onto  another  truck 

running  to  one  of  the  other  electric  trolley  freight  depots 
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Watch  the  Brakes! 


"V^yTATCH  the  brakes!"  should  be  a  slogan  for 
'  '  every  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  oper- 
ation or  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  trucks.  Aside 
from  recklessness  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
truck  drivers,  worn-out  brakes  or  faultily  adjusted 
brakes  are  the  cause  of  more  truck  accidents  than 
perhaps  any  other  cause. 

When  brakes  begin  to  go  bad,  they  should  be 
attended  to  at  once.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
surely  worth  a  pound  of  cure  in  this  instance. 
When  trucks  are  run  with  poor  brakes  it  is  gen- 
erally due  to  one  or  two  causes.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, it  may  be  lack  of  a  system  whereby  the 
driver  is  forced  to  report  the  condition  of  his 
brakes  each  night  after  he  comes  in  from  his  day's 
work.  If  the  condition  of  the  brakes  is  reported 
daily,  the  fact  that  a  truck  is  allowed  out  on  the 
road  with  poor  brakes  can  only  be  due  to  a  lack 
of  vigilance  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  main- 
tenance crew  or  the  maintenance  superintendent, 
who  should  be  held  directly  responsible. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  told  the  story  of  how 
one  coal  operator  running  more  than  twenty  trucks 
has  solved  the  problem  of  keeping  the  brakes  of 
every  truck  in  good  condition  by  a  simple  system 
making  use  of  a  driver's  daily  report  card.  This 
card  does  not  have  the  word  "Brakes"  printed  on 
it,  with  a  space  for  the  driver  to  indicate  their  con- 
dition.    Instead,  it  has  a  blank  space  in  which  the 


driver  must  write  the  word  "Brakes"  and  then  re- 
port their  condition.  By  making  the  driver  write 
the  word  "Brakes,"  or  else  be  severely  censured  by 
the  truck  superintendent,  the  former  never  for- 
gets his  brakes  and  never  forgets  to  report  their 
condition  every  night. 

This  is  a  bit  of  driver  psychology  which  every 
fleet  owner  can  put  to  good  use,  no  matter  whether 
he  operates  one  or  a  hundred  trucks  or  whether 
they  are  -V^-tonners  or  7i/o-ton  trucks. 

The  same  driver  psychology  can  be  applied 
equally  well  to  keep  the  other  accessories  of  the 
truck  in  proper  shape.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  regard  to  the  horn  and  the  tail  and  dash  lights. 
Many  truck  accidents  are  due  to  the  horn  failing 
to  act  just  when  a  person  steps  off  the  curb  into 
the  street  without  looking  to  see  what  vehicles  are 
approaching  in  either  direction.  Rear-end  colli- 
sions are  mostly  due  to  carelessness  or  a  sudden 
stopping  of  the  vehicle  ahead.  Accidents  caused  by 
either  of  these  reasons  are  aggravated  when  the 
tail-light  has  gone  out. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  speedometer  or 
odometer.  Of  what  value  is  it  to  a  fleet  oviaier 
to  attempt  to  keep  cost  records  of  his  trucks  if  he 
has  no  accurate  record  of  the  mileage  covered  by 
each  truck?  By  making  it  neces.sary  for  the  driver 
to  note  the  condition  of  horn,  light  and  odometer  on 
a  card,  he  will  not  neglect  them. 


The  Commercial  Ton-Mile 


IN  figuring  truck  costs  and  truck  efficiency,  fleet^ 
owners  .should  u.se  the  pommei^cial  ton-mile  a^ 
the  unit  of  comparisoij,.  The  cost  per  ton  is  no 
fair  measure  of  a  truck's  ability,  since  it  costs 
more  to  deliver  a  ton  10  miles  than  it  does  1  mile. 
Neither  is  the  cost  per  mile  any  fair  measure  of 
work  ability,  becau.se  it  costs  almost  as  much,  if 
not  more,  to  run  a  5-ton  truck  empty  for  5  miles 
as  it  does  to  run  it  loaded.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  some  unit  which  combines  both  mileage 
and  tonnage  must  be  employed. 

The  commercial  ton-mile  is  such  a  unit.  Th^ 
commercial  ton-mileage  is  obtained  bv  m"ltip1y'nif 
the  total  tonnage  carried  on  any  trip  hv  the  mile^ 
ap^e  of  that  trip  divided  hv  twfL  For  the  day,  it 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  the  ton-mileage  of  the 
trips  made  in  that  day.     It  may  also  be  figured 


direct  per  day,  month  or  year  by  multiply- 
ing the  total  tons  carried  during  the  period  con- 
sidered by  one-half  the  average  trip  distance  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

Fleet  owners  often  look  on  the  commercial  ton- 
mile  as  some  sort  of  complicated,  visionary  unit 
which  is  all  right  for  business  office  men  and 
expert  mathematicians,  but  which  has  no  place 
in  their  work.  In  this  they  are  decidedly  wrong, 
for  it  will  not  be  long  before  trucking  rates  over 
the  highways  will  be  established  and  regulated 
just  like  railway  rates.  This  has  already  been 
done  by  Nebraska,  and  other  states  will  follow 
suit.  When  this  time  comes,  truck  owners  will 
be  in  a  sorry  plight  if  they  have  not  substantial 
facts  and  cost  figures  to  back  up  their  arguments 
against  rates  which  are  unfair. 
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Bonding  Motor  Truck 

n rivers  in  Chicago 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

I  desire  to  hire  bonded  drivers  to 
operate  new  5-ton  trucks  on  a  rural 
express  route.  Kindly  inform  me  where 
I  can  obtain  sample  bonds.  What  is 
the  average  amount  required  in  such  a 
case?  One  load  per  day  of  perishable 
foodstuff,  ranging  in  value  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000,  is  to  be  handled  by  each  true!;. 
The  bond  requirement  is  chiefly  to  guard 
against  carelessness  on  the  drivers" 
part. — R.   M.   P.,  Chicago. 

The  Marine  Department  of  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  175  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111.,  will  write  insurance  on 
truck  loads  for  one  year,  or  will  insure 
each  truck  load  individually  as  the  truck 
operator  may  desire.  The  rates  for  such 
insurance  must  be  taken  up  direct  with 
the  company  mentioned. 

Four  additional  companies  which  write 
bonds  to  cover  drivers  operating  motor 
trucks  in  the  Chicago  territory  are  as 
follows: 

Amoiican  Surety  Co.  of  New  York.  20S 
S.    L.-i   Siille  St. 

.V.itional   Surety  Co.,   209  S.   La  Salle  St. 

Ki  l.-liiv  S:  nenosil  Co.  of  Maryland.  IT.', 
W.   Jackson  Blvd. 

.Mar.vland  Casualt.v  Co..  IT.'i  \V.  .lackson 
RIvd. 

We  would  say  that  this  class  of  busi- 
ness is  not  considered  desirable  by  bond- 
ing companies  and  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion is  only  taken  on  where  the  customei 
places  other  business  with  them. 

License  Fees  for  1^- 

and  2-Ton  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vkhicle; 

Have  you  any  information  which  will 
give  us  details  on  the  tax  on  2-ton  trucks 
in  certain  states  over  that  charged  on 
IV^-ton  trucks? — W.  H.  Denney,  Sher- 
man &  Bryan,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Taking  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Montana  and  California  as 
representative  states,  the  license  fees  for 
IV2-  and  2-ton  trucks  are  as  follows: 

PENNSYLVANI.A. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  license  fees  for 
motor  trucks  vary  according  to  whether 
the  truck  is  mounted  on  pneumatic  tires 
or  solid  tires.  For  pneumatic  tired 
trucks  the  license  fee  is  based  upon 
horsepower  as  follows: 


I^EVOTED  to  topics  pertinent  to 
'—^ .commercial  vehicle  operotldii. 
design  and  maiyitenance.  Open  to 
the  use  of  all  readers.  Cotiumnni- 
cations  nmst  be  accompanied  fc(/ 
the  sender's  name  and  address, 
confidential  if  preferred.  No  charge 
is  ei'er  made  for  this  xeri'ice. 


Less  than  25  Hp $5 

20-34    Hp 10 

85-49    Hp 15 

Over  50  Hp 20 

For  solid-tired  trucks,  the  license  fee 
is  based  upon  a  gross  maximum  weight 
of  load  and  vehicle. 

As  told  on  page  13  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  for  June  15,  1916,  the  ap- 
proximate chassis,  body  and  total  weight 
without  load  for   1%-  and   2-ton  trucks 

are  as  follows: 

l*2-ton  2-toii 

Chassis  weiKht.  approximate  lbs. .   3500  4."iOn 

:^ody  weisrht.  approximate  lbs 10.50  1200 

Total  weig-ht.  approximate  Ihs 4.i.')0  5700 

Adding  to  the  above  figures  the  load  of 
3000  pounds  in  the  case  of  the  1%-ton 
truck  and  4000  pounds  in  the  case  of  the 
2-ton  truck,  the  total  weight  will  be  as 
follows : 

1  Vo-ton  truck   7550  lbs. 

2-ton  truck   9700  lbs. 

On  this  basis  license  fee  for  both  1%- 
and  2-ton  trucks  is  the  same,  since  the 
fee  is  $15  for  each  motor  vehicle  of  5000 
pounds  and  less  than  10,000  pounds  gross 
weight  of  load  and  vehicle. 

NEW  JERSEY 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  license 
fees  for  trucks  is  based  on  the  total  gross 
weight  of  vehicle  and  load  and  the  license 
fees  for  1  %-  and  2-ton  trucks  would  be 
as  follows: 

From  7001-8000  lbs $23 

From  9001-10,000  lbs 27 

NEW  YORK 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  license 
fee  is  also  based  on  gross  weight  of  load 
and  vehicle  with  the  fees  as  follows: 
For  1%-ton  truck  over  3  tons  and  less 

than   4   tons $20 

For  2-ton  truck  over  4  tons  and  less 

than  5  tons 25 

CONNECTICUT 
In  Connecticut,  the  license  fee  is  based 


upon  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  truck 
as  listed  by  the  manufacturer.  The  fees 
are  as  follows: 

For  1%-ton  truck   $20 

For  2-ton  truck 25 

MASSACHUSETTS 
In  Massachusetts,  the  license  fee  for  a 
carrying  capacity  of  1  ton  or  less  is  $5  a 
year  and  for  each  additional  ton  or  frac- 
tion of  a  ton  of  carrying  capacity  in  ex- 
cess of  1  ton,  $3  additional.  For  the  two 
sizes  of  trucks,  the  fees  would  be  as 
follows: 

For  1  y2-ton  truck   $8 

For  2-ton  truck   8 

OHIO 
In   Ohio,  the   truck   license   fee   is   set 
irrespective  of  capacity  and  is  as  follows: 

For  1%-ton  truck   $5 

For  2-ton  truck   5 

ILLINOIS 
In    Illinois,    the    truck    license    fee    is 
based  upon  horsepower  and  is  as  follows: 

For  10  Hp.  or  less $4.50 

For  10-25  Hp 6.00 

For  26-35  Hp 9.00 

For  36-50  Hp 16.00 

MONTANA 
111  Montana,  the  truck  license  fee  is 
not  clearly  defined  by  law.  For  instance, 
motor  vehicles  other  than  motor  trucks 
having  a  rated  engine  capacity  not  ex- 
ceeding 23  hp.  (according  to  S.  A.  E. 
formula)  are  charged  $5  and  motor  ve- 
hicles having  a  rated  capacity  exceeding 
23  hp.  and  not  exceeding  50  hp.  (accord- 
ing to  S.  A.  E.  formula)  are  charged  $10. 
All  motor  vehicles  other  than  motor 
vehicles  having  a  rated  capacity  exceed- 
ing 50  hp.  (according  to  S.  A.  E.  for- , 
mula)  are  charged  $15,  while  a  second 
provision  requires  that  trucks  over  1- 
and  not  over  2-ton  capacity  shall  pay 
$15.  It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  law 
whether  a  IVa-ton  truck  with  an  engine 
having  a  horsepower  between  23  and  50 
should  pay  $20  or  $15.  It  is  evident  that 
if  the  vehicle  were  registered  under  the 
tonnage  provision  it  would  have  to  pay 
$15,  while  if  it  were  registered  under  the 
horsepower  provision  it  would  only  havj 
to  pay  $10. 

CALIFORNIA 
In  California,  the  license  fee  for  motor 
trucks    is   based   both    upon   horsepower. 
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the  type  of  tire  employed  and  the  weight 
of  the  chassis  and  body  without  a  load. 
If  both  the  1%-ton  and  2-ton  trucks 
are  mounted  on  pneumatic  tires,  the  li- 
cense fee  is  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  for 
«ach  engine  horsepower.  As  told  on  pages 
8  and  9  of  The  Commerci.al  Vehicle  for 
Nov.  1,  1918,  the  average  engine  horse- 
powers of  1%-  and  2-ton  trucks  are  as 
follows: 

Engine  horsepower,  IV^-ton  trucks.   22.50 
Engine  horsepower,  2-ton  trucks.  . .   25.60 
On  this  basis,  the  yearly  fees  would  be 
as  follows: 

For  IV^-ton  trucks   $9.00 

For  2-ton  trucks 10.24 

If  the  truck  is  mounted  on  solid  in- 
stead of  pneumatic  tires,  an  additional 
ta.x  of  $5  is  made  for  each  vehicle  weigh- 
ing 6000  pounds  and  over  and  less  than 
10,000  pounds.  As  both  the  1%-  and 
2-ton  trucks  come  between  the  6000  and 
10,000  pound  limits,  the  additional  fee  in 
each  case  would  be  $15,  making  the  total 
fees  as  follows: 

For   1%-ton   trucks $24.00 

For  2-ton  trucks   25.24 

Standard  Bill  of  Lading 

for  Overland  Haulage 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  any  of  the 
companies  now  operating  overland  haul- 
age lines  have  worked  out  a  standard 
Ijill  of  lading  which  ha.^  given  satisfac- 
tion. If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  stand- 
ard bill  of  lading  will  you  please  tell 
me  where  a  copy  of  it  can  be  obtained? 
If  such  a  bill  of  lading  is  not  available 
will  you  kindly  state  what  you  consider 
should  be  included  in  such  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing for  use  in  connection  with  overland 
haulage  truck  companies  running  be- 
tween cities  or  by  similar  lines  running 
out  from  large  cities  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts?— H.  JuDSON,  New  York  City. 
I  A  standard  bill  of  lading  such  as  you 
inquire  about  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Both  front  and  re- 
ver.se  sides  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations.  The  bill  of  lading 
.shown  was  incorporated  in  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Motor  Transportation  for  Rural 
Districts,"  by  J.  H.  Collins,  Investigator 
in  Market  Surveys,  and  known  as 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
Ituie  Bulletin  No.  770. 

.\ny  satisfactory  bill  of  lading  should 
bind  the  operator  to  the  obligations  of  a 
long  carrier  and  should  set  forth  very 
clearly  the  extent  of  his  liability.  It 
should  also  be  designed  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  goods  from  one  carrier  to 
another.  In  addition  to  the  items  of  the 
ordinary  railroad  bill  of  lading,  one  for 
motor  truck  lines  should  include  some  of 
the  features  of  the  invoice  and  the  ex- 
pense bill  so  as  to  obviate  the  need  of  a 
large  number  of  forms  for  a  relatively 
small  business. 

The  standard  bill  of  lading  shown 
Tierewith  has  been  patterned  somewhat 
after  the  "uniform  bill  of  lading"  as 
used   by   the   railroads,   but   certain    im- 


STANDARD    BILL    OF   LADING. 


S(ru£ht  BUI  of  Liding— Orijlnll— Not  Ncgotuble. 


Shippers'  No.    

Agent's  No „ 


RECEIVED.  Subject  to  taiifls  in  effect  oci  the 
parent  good  order  except  as  noted  (contents  and 
heated  below,  which  said  company  agrees  to  carry 
-ricr  of  any  or  all  of  said  properly  over  all  or  : 
all  or  any  of  said  properly,  that  every  service  t 
itten,  herein  contained    (including  conditions  on 


of  this  original  Bill  of  Ladtni 
ontcnls  of  packages  unknown ), 
lace  of  delivery  at  said  destinalio 

said  route  to  destination  and  as 
I  be  performed  hereunder  shall  be  subj 


property  described  below  in 
marked,  consigned,  and  destined  as 
n.  It  is  mutually  agreed,  as  to  each 
to  each  party  at  any  time  interested 
,11  the  conditions,  whether  printed  or 


back  hereof),  and  which  are  agreed  to  by  the  shipper  and  accepted  for  himself 


Address  of  consignor  i 

Consigned  to 

Address 


For  delivery  1 


VttkA%Kl 

DtKripttoB    of 

.«,.■.. 

''^;,." 

""t:; 

■J.".'!",. 

ubj«ct 

SblnUc  U..r«.s 

War  tax. 

II  ,h.,„.  •■■  •=  I,.  ,„■ 

"■'4,  b.  P.,.,d" 

^^,„^  f 

Aaa.  or  Ca<lll» 

If  diargef  are  to  t>e  wl 

1 

To'-x-rr,'^:::; 

1 

_.... 



<.„.„^ 

:ihe  declared  or  reliiased  value  of  which  is  $_ 


-Shipper 


Front  side  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading  as  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  trucks  employed  as  common  carriers 


portant  changes  have  been  made  to  con- 
form to  the  needs  of  the  motor  transpor- 
tation business.  The  bill  of  lading  con- 
tains certain  items  not  ordinarily  incor- 
porated in  the  regular  bill  of  lading, 
such  as  space  for  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  carried  and  the  shipping 
charges.  While  these  items  are  not  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  bill  of  lading  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  refer  to  the  form  as  a 
bill  of  lading,  although  it  includes  the 
essentials  of  the  invoice  and  the  expense 
bill.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  modify  certain  provisions  of  the 
standard  bill  of  lading  as  shown  to  con- 
form with  the  laws  regulating  the  busi- 
ness of  long  carriers  in  the  different 
states. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  space  is 
provided  for  a  declared  value  of  ship- 
ment and  since  most  truck  owners  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  insure  the 
goods  carried  as  well  as  the  trucks 
which  carry  them,  some  certain  value  is 


generally  accepted  as  a  minimum  at 
which  the  goods  will  be  carried  without 
an  extra  charge  for  insurance.  For  in- 
stance, the  page  shown  herewith  indi- 
cates that  if  a  value  is  declared  greater 
than  50  cents  a  pound  insurance  at  the 
tariff  rate  in  effect  will  be  added  to  the 
charges. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  goods 
are  handled  as  printed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading  are 
most  complete  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the 
shipper  and  incorporated  with  the  bill  of 
lading  as  shown  herewith. 

Too  often  the  motor  truck  operator 
who  handles  other  peoples'  goods  for  hii-e 
accepts  the  goods  without  any  conditions, 
with  the  result  that  in  case  of  damage 
due  to  accident  or  collision,  he  gets  into 
a  controversy  which  either  results  ex- 
pensively for  him  or  makes  him  lose 
the  business  of  the  customer.  The 
bill   of   lading   shown   eliminates   this. 
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CONDlllONS 


SunoN  I.    The  earner  or  party  in  po»ic»ion  of  any  ol  the 
property  herein  described  shall  be  liable  for  any  lou  thereof,  < 

dimagc  thereto,  to    " 


of  failure  to  make  delttcry.  then  i 


t  of  the  value  declared  in  this  bill 


:  dav  after  a  reasonable  I 


of  any  uf  the  property  herein 


public  weights;  and.  except  iti  cases  of  the  negligence  of  this 
company  or  iU  agents,  it  sliall  not  be  liable  for  losi.  damage  or 
delay  occurring  while  the  property  is  stopped  and  held  in  transit 


or  strikes,  or  the  death,  injury  or  escape  of  live  freight. 

Sec  :.  In  issuing  thit  bill  of  lading  this  company  agrees  I 
transport  only  over  its  own  litie.  and  except  as  otherwise  pn 
kided  by  law,  acts  only  as  agent  with  respect  to  the  portion  <: 


documents,  specie  or  for  an 
unless  a  special  agreement  to 
articles  are  endorsed  hereon. 


»'  or  be  liable  in  any  way  for  a 
articles  of  extraordinary  val 
o  so  and  a  stipulated  value  of  t 


Sec.  5-     Property  r 


.  the  terminal  of   I 


after  said  property  has  been  delivered 


ts  portion  of  the  through  route, 
I  delivered  to  the  ne»t  carrier,  e; 
be  imposed  by  law,  but  nothing 


reasonable  charge  for  3 


ol    legal   holidays; 

rier,  may  be  held  t 
tree  for  storage,  a 
ol  warehousemen  o 


inable  charge  for  the  delci 


er  is  bound  to  transport  said  proper) 
in  lime  for  any  particular  market, 
ionable  despatch,  unless  by  specific 


I  pruperty  subject  I 


endorsed  hereon     Every  carrier  shall  have  the  right  i 

1  necessity   to  forward  prapcrty  f 

I  the  point  of  shipment  and  the  ) 

on  shall  be  made  the  f 

:  were  made  by  the  i 


rincipal    or    agent,    shippin 


explosives  or  other  dangerous  goods  without  [ 
disclosure  to  the  carrier  o(  their  nature  and  havin 
expressly  cndroscd  hereon,  shall  be  liable  for  all  los< 
caused  thereby  and  such  goods  may  be  warehoused 


consfdcation  of  the  \alue  herein  declared  being  used  at  a 
>  for  dctcrmiQing  the  rate  to  be  charged,  the  amount  of  any 
r  damage  for  which  ajiy  carrier  is  liable  shall  be  computed 


n  the  basis  of  actual  cash  market  i 

:,  but  the  shipper  shall  in  no  case  be  ent-tled,  after  a  false 

on  of  value,  to  any  refund  of  charges  made. 


>  for  loss,  damage  i 


vithin  thirty  days  after 


has  elapsed ;  and  s 


me  for  the  delivery 
ay  shall  be  mstituted 
'cry  o(  the  property. 


other  lawful  charges  : 


Sec   8.     Any    alteration,    additic 

adiiu;   which   shall   be   made   wit 

signed  by  the  agent 


,  and  if  required 
lUst  be  paid  upon 


/ 


The  reverse  side  of  the  bill  of  lading  shotw  opposite.     The  conditions  set  forth 
are  a  necessary  protection  for  the  truck  oumer 


Data  on  Transport 

of  Goods  by  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  a 
proposed  bond  issue  in  the  sum  of  $.^0,- 
000,000  upon  which  an  election  will  be 
held  shortly  within  this  State.  We  are 
further  interested  in  the  proposition  o: 
the  feasibility  of  operating  trucks  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
freight.  Through  your  organization  you 
have  doubtless  accumulated  more  or  less 
information,  which  would  evidence  the 
successful  operation  of  trucks  for  this 
purpose.  . 

We  wondered  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  agreeable  with  vou  to  furnish  us  with 
such  data  in  order  that  we  might  in  turn 
use  it  in  the  promotion  of  good  roads 
and  the  establishment  of  transportation 
facilities  along  these  lines. — Don  A. 
ToLBERT,  President,  Tolbert  Construc- 
tion Co. 

As  The  Commercial  Vehicle  is  ex- 
clusively a   motor   truck   paper   and    as 


we  have  gone  into  the  subject  of  inter- 
city and  rural  motor  truck  hauling 
problems  very  thoroughly,  we  believe 
that  you  will  find  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  the  following  articles  whic.'i 
have  been  published  in  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  from  time  to  time: 

Employment  of  Trucks  in  Transfer 
and  Storage  Work  Enables  Peak  Loads 
to  Be  Handled,  May  1,  1919,  pages  26  and 
27.  The  Morrow  Transfer  &  Storage  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  increased  its  business 
and  gives  more  efficient  service  through 
the  use  of  trucks  in  addition  to  horse 
wagons  in  and  around  Atlanta. 

Countrywide  Investigation  Show.s  Great 
Value  of  Motor  Trucks  to  the  American 
Farmer,  May  1,  1919,  pages  21  to  23.  This 
article  gives  a  survey  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  hauling  by  truck  and  horse 
wagons  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
On  page  23  a  taWe  is  published  showing 


comparative    costs  of   farm    haulage    by 
trucks  and  horse  wagons. 

Motor  Trucks  Finable  New  England 
Drayage  Company  to  Triple  in  Three 
Years  the  Tonnage  Handled,  April  15, 
1919,  pages  30  and  31.  This  story  tells 
how  the  Youldon,  Smith  &  Hopkins  com- 
pany in  Boston  has  been  able  to  take  on 
additional  business  not  only  in  Boston 
but  within  a  30-mile  radius  of  the  city. 

Iowa's  Rural  Motor  Express  Has  Ac- 
complished Great  Work  in  Developing 
Farm  Sections,  April  1,  1919,  pages  16 
to  18.  The  success  of  truck  hauling  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  is  shown  in  this  article 
by  quoting  figures  of  the  livestock,  etc., 
handled  by  this  method  and  pointing  out 
what  saving  has  been  effected. 

Hauling  Goods  Overland  Between  Dal- 
las and  Fort  Worth  Proves  Successful, 
March  15,  1919,  pages  5  to  8.  With  the 
article  on  the  operation  of  this  com- 
pany's trucks  are  given  the  lates  which 
the  company  charges  and  the  forms  used 
in  the  delivery  of  the  material. 

Four  Michigan  Lines  U.se  One  Ware- 
house, March  1,  1919,  pages  8  and  9. 
These  four  companies  all  operate  out  of 
Flint  to  cities  within  a  70-mile  radius 
and  utilize  one  warehouse  in  Flint. 

Reo  Company  Operates  Own  Overland 
Haulage  Line  to  Get  Incoming  Goods 
from  Detroit,  March  1,  1919,  pages  21  to 
23.  The  Reo  company  operated  trucks 
over  the  road  from  Lansing  to  Detroit, 
104  miles  apart,  to  get  its  material 
promptly  while  the  railroad  congestion 
was  at  its  height.  On  pages  22  and  23 
are  shown  daily  costs  on  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  Standard  Cost  Keeping 
System  for  Motor  Truck  Sheets. 

New  York  to  Philadelphia  Haulage 
Company  Also  Handles  Farmers'  Food 
Products,  Dec.  15,  1918,  pages  5  to  7.  The 
company  of  Arrot  &  Faunce  is  the  haul- 
age company  spoken  of.  It  operates  a 
large  fleet  of  trucks  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  regular  schedule 
and  has  its  own  return  loads  business  de- 
partment so  that  it  is  very  seldom  that 
its  trucks  run  empty. 

Motor  Trucks  Making  Good  Hauling 
Farm  Products  into  Seattle,  Portland  and 
Tacoma,  Sept.  15,  1918,  pages  24  and  25. 
In  this  article  the  use  of  trucks  on  the 
farms  in  the  Far  West  is  brought  out 
and  the  profits  which  their  owners  have 
reaped  as  a  result  are  indicated. 

How  to  Organize  a  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany for  Overland  Haulage,  April  15, 
1918,  pages  5  to  7.  A  close  study  of  this 
article  will  undoubtedly  help  you. 

Tn  the  matter  of  determining  rates,  it 
is  usual  for  companies  doing  public  hauU 
age  business  to  approximately  double  the. 
nctual  cost  of  truck  operation  in  order 
tn  insure  themselves  of  a  profit  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  after  all  charges  for, 
overhead,  mamtenance,  such  as  office, 
rent,  office  help.  telT^""",  advertising. 
^n»f  of  fretting  business.  etc.JiavP  hPPtt. 
considered.. 
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1920    Show    Biiikliiigs 
Widely  Separated 

ISeic  York  and  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tions of  Trucks  and  Cars 
Ttco  Weeks  Apart 

NEW  YORK,  Aufc.  18— The  1920  truck 
and  passenger  car  shows  at  New  York 
will  be  held  simultaneously,  but  in  widely 
separated  buildings.  The  same  holds 
true  at  Chicago,  but  at  a  later  date. 
This  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
plans  of  last  year.  The  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce  will  su- 
pervise the  showings  again  after  a  lapse 
of  2  years.  The  exhibitions  will  be  held 
under  the  following  schedules: 

The  New  York  shows  will  be  held  from 
Jan.  3  to  10  and  the  commercial  vehicles 
and  accessories  will  be  shown  at  the 
Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Armory  and 
passenger  cars  and  accessories  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace. 

The  Chicago  dates  are  from  Jan.  24  to 
31.  Commercial  vehicles  and  accessories 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  International  Am- 
phitheater and  passenger  cars  and  ac- 
cessories at  the  Coliseum  and  First  Regi- 
ment Armory. 

These  dates  and  places,  as  well  as  the 
plans  for  the  management  of  the  show 
and  for  the  showing  itself,  constitute  a 
wide  variation  from  those  of  last  year. 
Then,  both  shows  were  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  dealers'  associations  of 
the  two  cities  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
trucks  came  the  week  after  that  of  the 
passenger  cars,  although  in  the  sam^ 
buildings.  This  winter,  the  two  shows 
will  be  under  the  management  of  the 
national  association  and  the  passenger 
car  and  truck  divisions  will  be  separated 
only  as  regards  place  and  not  time. 

This  was  decided  upon  so  that  visiting 
representatives  might  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  not  causing  them  to  remain  in 
the  city  from  one  week  to  another  to  view 
both  showings.  As  many  did  not  stay 
over  the  week-end  last  year,  thus  missing 
the  truck  show,  it  was  thought  this  plan 
would  make  the  showing  more  national 
in  scope,  with  a  much  increased  atten- 
dance for  both  divisions. 

The  truck  show  in  New  York,  however, 
is  far  up  town,  the  Eighth  Coast  Artil- 
lery Armory  being  located  at  193rd 
Street  and  Jerome  Avenue,  Bronx  Bor- 
ough. It  is  30  minutes  by  subway  from 
the  Grand  Central  station.  The  show 
officials  state  that  this  armory  is  almost 
the  only  place  available  for  those  dates. 
The  building  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  without  interior 
I  posts.     The  main  hall  is  300  by  600  ft., 

'  With  a  lower  room  nearly  half  as  lafRc, 

in  addition  to  large  company  rooms,  a 
gymnasium  and  spacious  mess  hall  that, 
l»y  the  way,  probably  will  be  used  as  a 
restaurant. 

.  The  Chicago  truck  division  will  go  to 
the  stockyards  district  and  take  over 
the  building  used  for  the  annual  stock 
and  horse  shows  and  similar  events 
Plans    call    for    the    utilization    of   about 


120,000  sq.  ft.  of  space.  It  may  be 
reached  by  elevated,  being,  probably,  20 
to  35  minutes  from  the  center  of  the  city. 

NEW  TRUCK  SCALE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Aug.  19— Penn- 
sylvania is  about  to  introduce  something 
essentially  new  for  a  Highway  Depart- 
ment relative  to  motor  truck  regulation. 
The  State  Highway  Dept.  is  arranging 
to  try  out  a  machine  designed  to  weigh 
motor  trucks  and  their  loads,  with  a 
view  to  seeing  to  it  that  the  new  State 
law  is  kept. 

Wherever  possible,  every  principal  State 
highway,  known  as  an  arterial  road,  is 
being  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete. 
Heavy  motor  trucks  are  supposed  to  in- 
jure these  roads  by  causing  a  certain 
amount  of  vibration  in  the  body  of  the 
cement,  tending  to  disintegrate  it.  To 
prevent  such  contingency.  Commissioner 
Sadler  had  the  new  motor  car  law  fix 
the  maximum  weight  of  trucks,  if  in- 
tended for  use  on  State  highways,  at  a 
maximum  weight  of  26,000  pound.s.  With 
weighing  machines  of  the  proposed  type 
there  will  be  no  guessing  as  to  weight. 
If  the  machine  test  proves  satisfac- 
tory, no  less  than  forty  of  the  weighing 
machines  will  be  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed at  various  points  in  the  State. 
They  will  be  of  peculiar  construction, 
portable  and  easy  of  operation,  but  be- 
yond this  information  the  department 
will  maintain  reserve  until  after  the  test. 


OHIO  LIMITS  TRUCK  WEIGHTS 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  Aug.  26— During 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  International  Am- 
General  Assembly,  Representative  Cable 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  trucks  weighing  more  than  10 
tons  when   loaded. 

It  also  would  legislate  off  the  roads 
any  trucks  which  are  wider  than  7  feet 
when  loaded  or  unloaded.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  before  any  arrests  may  be 
made  for  violating  the  terms  of  the  act, 
the  truck  with  its  load  must  be  taken 
to  the  nearest  scales  and  be  weighed. 
Proposed  punishment  consists  of  a  fine 
of  not  le.ss  than  $25  or  more  than  $50 
for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than 
$50  or  more  than  $100  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  6  months  or  both 
for  a  second  offense. 

No  report  has  been  made  on  the  bill 
and  no  amendments  have  been  offered, 
hut  the  bill  is  being  held  until  Decem- 
ber, when  the  General  Assembly  will 
meet    again. 

THREE  COMPANIES   MERGE 

JACKSON,  MICH.,  Aug.  28— A  $5,000,- 
000  truck  and  passenger  car  company 
has  been  formed  in  Jackson,  Mich., 
through  the  merger  of  the  Jackson  Motor 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson  Automobile  Co., 
and  the  Four-Wheel  Drive  Corp.  of 
Chicago  and  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.  The 
new  co.-poration  will  be  known  as  the 
Jackson  Motors  Corp.  It  will  manufac- 
ture both  trucks  and  automobiles,  pro- 
posing to  produce  during  the  next  twelve 
months  1200  four-wheel  drive  trucks  of 
3% -ton  capacity  and  4000  automobiles. 


Farmer  Shown  Truck 
Work  on  Big  Tour 

Other  Tests  Made  Along  Route 

To  Prove  W  orth  of  Motor 

Truck  Transportation 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  2.3- Motor  trucks  for 
use  in  dairy  farm  work  are  proving  a 
source  of  great  interest  to  farmers  along 
the  line  of  march  of  the  national  motor 
truck  development  caravan  which  left 
Chicago  Aug.  4  on  a  3000-mile  trip 
through  Illinois,  Iowa,  North  and  Soutn 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Elgin,  Belvidere  and  Rockford,  111., 
were  visited  in  the  order  named  after  the 
trucks  left  Chicago,  amd  the  interest 
evinced  in  the  demonstration  and  lec- 
tures have  proved  highly  gratifying  to 
the  officials  in  charge.  Rockford  particu- 
larly showed  great  enthusiasm  and  after 
the  demonstration  by  the  trucks,  several 
of  the  local  truckmen  requested  a  special 
demonstration  in  Rockford  alter  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tour  in  order  to  further 
educate  citizens  on  the  practicability  of 
motor  trucks. 

The  first  demonstration  of  farm  work 
occurred  at  Freeport,  111.  The  Selden, 
.\tterbury.  Republic  and  Service  trucks 
were  driven  out  into  the  fields  and  put 
to  work  hauling  sheaf  oats.  The  trucks 
completed  the  performance  without  a 
hitch,  although  the  roads  were  extremely 
soft  and  the  fields  soggy,  due  to  heavy 
rains. 

The  next  stop,  according  to  schedule, 
was  Galena,  but  the  residents  of  Hazel 
Green,  Wis.,  put  in  a  strong  petition 
that  the  route  be  changed  and  the  trucks 
sent  to  their  town  in  order  to  participate 
in  a  homecoming  reception  for  the 
.soldiers  and  sailors.  Residents  of  Galen.i 
consented  to  the  change  on  condition 
that  they  be  given  time  to  arrive  at 
Hazel  Green  to  see  the  homecoming 
demonstration. 

From  Galena  the  trucks  traversed  a 
hilly  stretch  leading  to  Dubuque,  la. 
Opportunities  for  traction  tests  with  and 
without  chains  were  presented  by  the 
heavy  roads,  but  after  so  equipping  one 
truck,  it  was  found  that  the  existing  con- 
ditions did  not  impair  the  progress  of 
the  caravan  and  the  idea  was  abandoned. 
In  Dubuque  several  discussions  arose 
over  the  advisability  of  pneumatic  tires 
for  trucks  instead  of  solid  tires.  A  local 
hauling  company  which  was  using  solid 
tires  was  consulted  and  a  comparison  of 
gasoline-mileage  figures  showed  a  decided 
margin  in  favor  of  the.  air-filled  truck 
tires. 

After  leaving  Dubuque  the  trucks 
moved  into  the  middle  of  Iowa's  farm 
district,  where  further  demonstrations 
were  given. 


TESTING    GERMAN   TRUCKS 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  2.3— The  Motor 
Transport  Corps  has  begun  its  work  of 
examining  and  testing  the  forty-seven 
German  trucks  which  have  been  shipped 

to  this  country. 
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N.  Y.  Trucks  Increase 
13,916  in  lo  Year 

83.076  Refjistvrcti — yiitnln'r  of 

Buses  Iticrcasvd  2.197 — 

Trailers  Decrease 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23— Truck  reg 
istiations  in  New  York  State  during  the 
lirst  6  months  of  this  year,  ending  Aug. 
1,  show  an  increase  of  K^,91()  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1918.  Truck 
registrations  up  to  -■Vug.  1,  19U),  to- 
talled 83,076,  as  compared  with  G9,160 
for  the  1918  period.  The  last  6  months, 
as  compared  with  all  of  last  year,  show 
an  increase  of  7767  trucks. 

The  number  of  buses  in  the  6  months 
ending  Aug.  1,  1919,  show  an  increase 
of  2197,  there  being  19,056  of  that  type 
of  vehicle.  Trailer  registrations  de- 
creased 254,  the  registration  figures 
showing  1633  for  the  6  months  ending 
Aug.  1,  1919,  as  compared  with  1887  for 
the  corresponding  period  in   1918. 


CALIFORNIA   HOAI)  BONDS 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL  ,  Aug.  20— Cali- 
fornia has  voted  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  1  in 
favor  of  a  good  roads  bond  issue  of  $40,- 
000.000.  This  is  approximately  $80,000,- 
000  worth  of  state  bonds  that  have  been 
issued  for  road  extension  in  this  State 
within  the  last  eight  years.  The  appro- 
priation will  include  funds  for  com- 
pleting gaps  on  several  highways. 

California  is  the  second  State  in  area 
in  the  United  States  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  3,000,000.  For  a 
population  as  small  as  this  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  $80,000,000  in  bonds 
shows  how  anxious  its  citizens  are  for 
the  State  to  excel  in  permanent  high- 
ways. The  highway  system  of  the  State 
calls  for  the  two  main  arteries  north  and 
south  from  Oregon  to  Mexico  with  nu- 
merous crossroads.  When  ultimately 
completed,  the  State's  roads  will  re- 
semble an  immense  ladder.  All  of  the 
larger  cities  will  be  on  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to  one  of  the  main  highways  or  in- 
tersections. 


LOUISVILLE  BIG  TRUCKING  CENTER 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  Aug.  23— Forty- 
seven  different  truck  routes  lead  out  of 
Louisville.  Eighty-six  different  truck- 
transportation  companies  are  operating 
trucks  over  these  forty-seven  routes. 

These  forty-seven  truck  routes  con- 
nect Louisville  with  all  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  of  central  Kentucky  and 
southern  Indiana.  Most  of  the  truck 
lines  operate  out  of  the  smaller  cities 
into  Louisville.  The  big  business  is  the 
hauling  of  stock  to  the  stockyards  for 
the  farmers  in  these  various  districts. 
Almost  any  morning  at  the  stockyards 
one  can  see  a  long  line  of  these  trucks 
waiting  to  unload  their  stock  and  start 
back  home. 

Nor  are  they  going  back  to  their  home 
town  with  an  empty  truck  when  they  can 
haul  a  load  out  of  Louisville.     Towns  in 


their  districts  must  lie  supplied  and  the 
trucks  might  as  well  do  the  hauling. 
Shippers  in  Louisville  would  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  ship  by  truck  if  they 
knew  how  to  get  in  touch  with  these 
truck  owners.  The  trucks  have  no  cen- 
tral point  in  Louisville  where  they  can 
receive  freight  or  receive  telephone  calls. 
They  make  their  headquarters  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  pick  up  whatever  re- 
turn  loads  they   can   at   random. 


IMPACT  TESTS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Aug.  24— Pre- 
liminary road  impact  tests  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  indicate  that  the 
impact  pressure  exerted  by  a  motor  truck 
in  motion  is  about  six  times  that  of  a 
truck  at  rest.  The  tests  were  conducted 
with  a  Class  B  government  truck  loaded 
up  to  5  tons,  running  up  to  15  m.p.h.  and 
allowed  to  fall  from  varying  heights  on 
the  impact  measuring  apparatus.  These 
tests  will  be  continued  with  trucks  rang- 
ing from  the  lightest  weight  to  the  heav- 
iest until  complete  data  are  obtained. 

The  question  of  the  relative  impact  ex- 
erted by  trucks  with  solid  giant  pneu- 
matic tires  will  also  be  investigated. 
Definite  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  secure  a  Packard  3-ton  truck  with  re- 
quisite tire  equipment  for  these  tests  and 
a  loan  of  other  units  would  be  welcomed 
by  government  officials. 

By  measuring  the  amount  of  impact 
actually  delivered  by  the  motor  trucks 
to  roads  and  by  proceeding  further  in 
testing  the  destruction  of  actual  road 
slabs  subjected  to  impact,  government 
officials  hope  to  obtain  very  definite  in- 
formation which  will  permit  them  to  de- 
sign a  high  type  pavement  or  high  types 
that  will  resist  definite  traffic  conditions. 


$4,000,000  FOR  OHIO  ROADS 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  Aug.  2,3— The 
new  road  bill  in  Ohio  which  went  into 
effect  recently  provides  for  a  levy  of 
5/10  of  a  mill  on  the  entire  state  dupli- 
cate instead  of  3/10  of  a  mill  as  in  the 
previous  law.  This  will  mean  about  $4,- 
000,000  for  road  improvements  next 
year.  The  law  provides  that  the  various 
counties  must  put  up  50  per  cent  and  in 
many  cases  more.  About  $12,000,000 
comes  from  that  source.  Including  the 
federal  aid  funds  it  is  estimated  that 
$20,000,000  will  be  available. 

PROFIT  SHARING   SYSTEMS 

TROY,  OHIO,  Aug.  19— The  Troy 
Wagon  Works  Co.  has  published  a  book- 
let on  "Profit  Sharing  and  Bonus  Sys- 
tems as  applied  to  trucks,  trailers,  taxi 
and  bus  lines",  composed  of  authorita- 
tive articles  on  the  subject  by  executives 
of  companies  where  such  systems  are  in 
effect. 

COL.  GREENE  NOW  GENERAL  MGR. 

NEW  YORK.  Aug.  26— Colonel  G.  A. 
Greene,  formerly  chief  engineer  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach 
Co.,  has  become  general  manager. 


Better   Fuel   Wanted 
From  Producers 

Joint  Meeting  Helil  to  Discuss 

Problem   and   to   Attain 

Closer  Union 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  23— Fleet  owners 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  auto- 
motive industry,  including  the  motor 
truck  division  of  it,  and  the  oil  producers 
are  co-operating  to  effect  a  solution  of 
the  present  day  gasoline  problems  from 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  The  truck  in- 
dustry on  its  part  is  telling  the  pro- 
ducers the  kind  of  engines  the  motor 
trucks  in  the  next  few  yeare  will  use 
and  how  many  will  be  built.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  producers  will  be  able 
to  gauge  their  production  accordingly 
and  will  tell  the  truck  engineers  the 
grade  of  gasoline  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  in  the  volume  desired. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  two  indus- 
tries took  place  August  21,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  and  the  Motor  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers'  Assn.  met 
those  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tution  to   discuss   the   fuel   problem. 

MIRRORS  ON  N.  Y.  TRUCKS 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  2()— Every  motor 
truck,  bus  and  all  commercial  vehicles 
of  1-ton  capacity  or  more,  operating 
upon  the  public  highways  outside  of 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  shall 
be  equipped  with  a  mirror  or  other  re- 
flecting device  so  adjusted  or  adjustable 
that  the  operator  of  such  truck  shall  have 
a  clear  and  full  view  of  the  road  and  con- 
dition of  traffic  behind  such  truck.  This 
act  will  take  effect  September  1,  1919. 

From  the  wording  of  this  law,  trucks 
operated  i  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  or  in  other  words,  cities  with  a 
population  of  50,000  or  over,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  census,  will  not  have  to  be 
equipped  with  mirrors,  unless  they  are 
to  be  operated  outside  of  the  city. 

ALABAMA   TO   VOTE   ROAD    BONDS 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA.,  Aug.  16— The 
Alabama  legislature  at  its  next  session 
will  submit  to  the  electorate  of  the  state 
the  question  of  issuing  $25,000,000  bonda 
for  the  improvement  of  existing  road>> 
and  the  construction  of  new  model  high- 
ways in  various  parts  of  the  state.  In- 
stead of  leaving  the  road  problem  up  to 
the  various  counties,  as  has  been  done 
with  extremely  unsatisfactory  results, 
the  state  will  vote  on  the  bonds,  and  the 
work  resulting  will  be  distributed  in  all 
parts  of  .Alabama. 

One  of  the  principal  roads  to  be  con- 
structed will  be  a  wide  concrete  or  brick 
highway  from  the  Birmingham  steel  dis- 
trict to  connect  with  the  barge  line  on 
the  Warrior  river.  This  road  will  be 
for  heavy  duty  especially  and  will  be 
built  to  accommodate  truck  trains  to  de- 
liver pig  iron  and  steel  to  the  barges  for 
shipment  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
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N.  Y.  to  Help  Farmer 
Market  Produce 

Rural  Truck  Routes  yeeded  to 

Expedite  Short  Haul 

Shipments 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26— The  estab- 
lishment of  motor  truck  express  lines 
through  the  rural  sections  of  the  state 
where  farmers  are  having  the  most  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  their  perishable  produce 
quickly  to  markets  is  to  be  sponsored 
by  a  commission  appointed  August  23  by 
Governor  Smith.  Former  Representative 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  of  Albany  is 
chairman. 

The  Governor's  Reconstruction  Com- 
mission found  that  in  many  cases  farmers 
were  unable  to  get  their  goods  to  New 
York  markets  as  quickly  as  Florida  ship- 
pers who  had  the  benefit  of  direct  express 
service.  It  was  stated  that  the  railroads 
have  little  interest  in  local  freight  busi- 
ness, and  that  farmers  with  small  ship- 
ments for  short  hauls  found  their  goods 
delayed.  The  commission  estimated  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  perishable  produce 
grown  in  the  State  does  not  get  to 
market. 

The  committee  will  work  thi-ough 
farmers'  organizations  and  municipal 
officials  to  encourage  the  opening  of 
truck  routes.  No  state  appropriation  will 
be  asked  for  the  present.  With  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck  on  the  committee  are  Frederick 
S.  Green,  State  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways; Prof.  Boyle  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture;  William  E.  Dana,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Mar- 
kets, and  F.  W.  Fenn  of  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  all 
serving  without  salary. 

RURAL  EXPRESS  EXHIBIT  FOR  X.  Y. 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  25— The  rural 
motor  express  idea  is  to  be  given  pub- 
licity by  the  state  of  New  York  at  the 
state  fair  at  Syracuse  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  A  rural  motor  express  exhibit 
will  be  included  in  the  display  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Farms  and  Markets. 

TRUCK  TRAIN   IN   NEVADA 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  27— Fighting  the 
sands  and  dreariness  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Desert,  the  transcontinental  train 
of  the  Army's  Motor  Transport  Corps 
negotiated  last  week  the  2.50  miles  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Ely, 
Nev.  The  stretch  then  negotiated  was 
the  most  dreaded,  perhaps,  of  the  cross- 
country route,  according  to  information 
reaching  here,  and  was  made  only  after 
passing  tremendous  difficulties. 

As  described  by  men  on  the  trip,  it 
was  made  through  clouds  of  low-hanging, 
penetrating  dust  and  extreme  heat,  over 
a  deplorable  desert  trail,  with  alkali  dust 
and  fine  sand  up  to  two  feet  deep  on  the 
level,  but  with  numerous  hidden  holes  in 
a  country  that  has  had  no  rain  for  more 
than  four  months.  Drivers  were  able  to 
find  no  material,  except  sage  brush,  with 
which  to  make  wheel  paths  and  the  per- 
sonnel  was   kept  busy   jacking   up   and 
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digging  out  the  vehicles  that  sank  into 
the  sand,  at  places  to  the  understruc- 
ture,  leaving  the  wheels  free. 

The  next  objective  is  Eureka,  Nev., 
and  it  is  expected  that  good  roads  will 
prevail  to  the  Coast. 


TRUCK  TRIP  CUTS  (  OST  OF 
HAULAGE 

DETROIT,  Aug.  23— As  an  instance  of 
the  possibility  of  lowering  living  costs 
through  truck  haulage  is  the  fact  that 
huckleberries  were  brought  from  the 
western  part  of  Michigan  last  week,  a 
distance  of  75  miles,  in  two  trucks,  at  a 
saving  of  $1  per  bushel.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  Signal  Motor  Truck  Co.  as 
a  demonstration. 


UNLI.MITED      GUARANTEE 
GOGDYEARS 


ON 


AKRON,  OHIO,  Aug.  2.5— The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  now  placing 
an  unlimited  guarantee  on  both  solid  and 
pneumatic  tires  made  by  that  company, 
with  all  tires  guarantee  perfect  during 
their  entire  life  without  limitation  as  to 
mileage  or  length  of  service.  It  was  or- 
iginally the  Goodyear  custom  to  fix  a 
certain  definite  mileage  guarantee,  but 
as  tire  manufacture  has  become  more 
efficient,  the  company  now  believes  it 
should  become  a  policy  to  stand  behind 
its  product  during  its  entire  life. 


Coming  Events 

1919 

■'^(fc't'V"    .   Toronto,    Can..    Shows    of   Cars 

^'^^     ^ Trucks      Tractors,     Airplanes 

and  Motor  Boats,  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  Canadian  National 
Exhibition. 

'^  slot  S*^"... Lincoln,    Neh..    State    Fair.        , 
SeDt    1  Hartford,     Conn.,     State     Fair. 

t,epi.  1...  Charter    Oali    Park. 

Sent    1-5 AVheeling,    W.    Va.,    State    Fair. 

lept    1-6 Spokane,    Wash.,    State    Fair. 

SeSt    3 New     York     City.     Meeting     o 

'^  Automotive    Service    Assn.    of 

New   York,   at   S   o'clock. 

Sent    S-13....Topeka.   Kan.,   State   Fair,   Mo- 
'  tor      Hall       and       Machinery 

Field. 

Sent.  S-13.... Huron.   S.  D.,   State  Fair 

Sent    S-13 Helena.     Mont..     State    haiT. 

Sept    8-13.... Syracuse.    N.    Y..    State    Fair. 

Sent    9-13 Douglas.    Wyo..    State    Fair. 

Sent    12-20... Peoria.    111..    State   Fair. 

Sent    13-20... Hutchinson.    Kan..    State    Fair. 

Sent    14-20... Sioux   City.    la.,    State   Fair. 

Sent    l.i-20... Yakima.  Wash..  State  Fair. 

Sent'   15-2(1... Springfield,  Mass.,  State  Fair. 

Sent'   16-19... Billings,    Mont.,   State   Fair, 

Sent    20-27... Memphis,    Tenn..    State    Fair. 

Sent'  '0-27.  ..Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  State 
Fair.  ,   „ 

Sept  22-24... Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .Vnnual  Con- 
vention of  National  Assn.  of 
Purchasing  Agents,  Bellevue- 
Stratford    Hotel. 

Sept,  22-27.,, Pueblo.     Colo..     State     Fair. 

Sept.  22-27... Salem,    Ore.,    State    Fair. 

^^Oc't.  3..°... New    York    City,    N.    Y.,    Elec- 
trical Exposition,  Grand  Cen- 
tral  Palace. 
Sept  24  to  ^  . 

Oct.  4 Kansas  City.  Kan,.  Stale  Fair. 

Sept.  29  to 

Oct.  4 Muskogee.    Okla..    State   Fair. 

Oct.     6-19 Dallas.    Tex..    State    Fair. 

Oct.  20-25 Raleigh,    N,    C    State    Fair, 

Oct.  22-27 Shreveport,    I,a.,    State    Fair. 

1920 

Jan      3-10.. ..New    York    City,    Motor    Truck 

.Show,      8th      Coast      .\rtillery 

Regiment    .\rmory.     193rd    St. 

and   .Jerome   Avenue. 

Jan.  24-31.. .  .Chicago.  TU..  Motor  TriKk  Show. 

Drexel   Pavilion 
Feb.  9-14.  . .  .I.onisville.    Ky..    American    Good 
Roads   Congress. 


September  J,  1919' 

Truck   Trailers    Show 
liarjjfe  lucrease 

Figures  from  Four  States  Shou> 

Gronth  of  50  to  170 

Per  Cent 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  23— That  the  use- 
of  trailers  is  growing  fast  is  shown  by 
registration  figures  in  the  few  states- 
where  there  is  separate  registration  of 
trucks,  trailers  and  passenger  cars. 

In  New  York  State,  the  number  of 
trailers  increased  125  per  cent,  or  more- 
than  doubled,  during  the  year  ended. 
Jan.  31,  1919.  In  the  registration  year 
ended  Jan.  31,  1918,  there  were  9S^ 
trailers,  and  1  year  later  there  were  2218 
trailers. 

In  Pennsylvania,  trailer  registration.s 
increased  164  per  cent  during  1916;  72 
per  cent  in  1917,  and  50  per  cent  in  1918. 
Trailers  increased  82  per  cent  in  New- 
Jersey  last  year. 

There  was  an  increase  of  170  per  cent, 
ill  trailers  in  1  year  in  California  fronx 
353  on  June  30,  1918,  to  956  on  June  30, 
this  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trailer 
registrations  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  the  four  states: 

NEW    YORK     STATE 

Number         Increase, 
Year  Registered     Per  Cent 

lillT         !l«S 

Wli 2.218  125 

PENNSYLVANIA 
191.T 188 

1916 we  164 

1917 S-'l  12 

1918 1.^81  •>" 

NEW    JERSEY 

1916 315  ... 

1917         321  ^ 

ms.:.:: 585         82 

CALIFORNIA 

1918        353 

};n9.....: 956  170 

PANHARD  NOW  APEX 

GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH.,  Aug.  15— 
The  Panhard  Motors  Co.  has  changed  its- 
name  to  the  Hamilton  Motors  Co.  and 
its  product  will  be  known  as  Apex 
trucks.  The  change  was  made  at  the- 
request  of  Panhard-Lavassor  Co.,  Paris, 
France.  The  2y2-ton  model,  formerly 
$2,350,  has  been  raised  to  $2,475. 

JERSEY  SAFETY  LAW 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  Aug.  23— Chapter 
168  of  the  New  Jersey  laws  which  became 
effective  on  July  4,  1919,  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  reducing  the  chances  of  steal- 
ing trucks.  According  to  this  law  it  is  an 
offense  to  sell  or  purchase  a  motor  truck 
unless  it  has  the  manufacturer's  number 
on  it  and  this  number  must  not  be  oblit- 
erated, erased  or  mutilated.  In  all  sales 
made  either  direct  by  the  manufacturer 
or  through  an  agency  the  purchaser  shall 
receive  the  manufacturer's  bill  of  sale 
containing  the  manufacturer's  number  on 
the  engine  of  the  vehicle  sold.  In  all' 
other  sales  the  original  bill  of  sale  must 
be  assigned  by  the  seller  to  the  purchaser. 
A  fine  not  to  exceed  $2,000  or  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  2  years  or  both  are 
the  punishments  for  violation  of  this  act. 
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PRECISION 
B^LL  BEflKINdS 

(PflTENTEP) 

Conservation  of  resources,  thrift  in  mat- 
ters of  saving  and  spending  are  still  of 
prime  importance  to  the  nation's  welfare. 
To  spend  only  v^here  necessary  and, 
above  all,  to  spend  vs^isely — these  are  still 
obligations  of  good  citizenship.  Be  sure 
that  what  you  spend  buys  the  utmost  in 
service. 

Cars,  trucks,  tractors,  power  boats  are 
necessities — their  purchase,  when  wisely 
made,  is  not  an  extravagance.  And  it 
is  a  fact  which  a  little  investigation  will 
emphasize  that  the  automotive  units 
which  today  best  exemplify  the  ideal  of 
thrift  are  those  carrying  "NORfflfl" 
equipped  magnetos  and  lighting  gen- 
erators. 

Be  SURE— See  That  Your  Electrical 
Apparatus      Is      "NORmfl"      Equipped 

THE  N9Rmfl  COmPANy  OF  AmKlZR 

17 yo      BROitlDWAV  NEW    VORK 

Ball,  Roller,  Thrust  and  Combination  Bearings 
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DEALERS! 

There  are  bi^  oppor- 
tunites  in  merchandis- 
ing Denhy  trucks; 
maybe  there's  some 
open  territory  in  your 
section.  Alettertothe 
factory  will  post  you. 


THE  big  Denby  5-tonners  are  very  popular 
with  contractors  because  they  can  handle 
work  unaided  that  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
ordinary  truck. 

Carrying  capacity  loads,  they  easily  pull  out  of 
excavations  under  their  ow^n  pow^er  w^hen  other 
trucks  must  be  helped. 

This  ability  to  meet  the  hardest  work  success- 
fully is  typical  of  the  Denby  line.  Each  model 
— and  there  is  one  for  every  trucking  need — 
is  built  to  meet  any  service  that  a  truck  of  its 
capacity  may  have  to. 

Back  of  this  greater  performance  ability  is  a 
fuel  economy  that  is  unusually  low.  The  result 
is  a  hauling  cost  that  increases  profits. 


* 


J2a 


DENBY 

DETROIT 


MOTOR     TRUCK     COMPANY 


U.    S.    A. 
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How  to  Keep 

MOTOR  TRUCK  COSTS 


WHAT    KNOWING    COSTS    HAS    MEANT 

JT/T  NABLED  company  to  discover  it  could  do  its  work  by  its  own  vehicles  at 
.£_->  half  the  cost  of  hired  trucks.  It  permitted  the  company  to  have  check  on 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  different  vehicles  in  its  fleet.  It  resulted  in  the 
increase  of  the  fleet  from  two  of  its  own  trucks  in  1916  to  eleven   in   1919 


KEEPING  an  accurate  record  of 
the  cost  of  operation  of  its  own 
trucks  has  enabled  Rockwood  &  Co., 
cocoa  manufacturers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
to  discover  that  it  can  do  its  own  haul- 
ing at  half  the  cost  of  hired  trucks. 
This  discovery  has  meant  thousands 
of  dollars  saved  every  year  and  has 
been  responsible  for  the  increase  of 
the  Rockwood  fleet  from  two  vehicles 
in  1916  to  eleven  in  1919. 

Besides  the  saving  which  the  use  of 
an  accurate  cost  system  has  made  pos- 
sible, the  cost  figures  so  obtained  have 
also  served  to  indicate  the  degree  of 
erticiency    with    which    the    Rockwood 


trucks  ars  operated  in  comparison 
with  other  trucks  of  the  same  general 
character  and  employed  in  the  same 
kind  of  work. 

The  Rockwood  company  manufac- 
tures cocoa,  bar  chocolate  and  other 
similar  products.  Its  transportation 
problems  consist  of  hauling  the  whole 
cocoa  beans  from  the  ship  wharves  in 
New  York  harbor  to  its  plant  and  of 
then  hauling  the  various  manufac- 
tured products  to  other  wharves  for 
shipment  abroad  or  to  coast  points 
and  to  railroad  terminals  for  ship- 
ments inland.  On  occasion,  it  also  has 
to  haul   ho.xes  and   barrels  and  paper 


wrappers  and  containers  from  the 
nearby  plants  at  which  these  products 
are  manufactured. 

Way  back  before  1916,  the  company 
used  hired  vehicles  exclusively,  this 
method  relieving  it  of  all  the  worries 
incident  to  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient  delivery  equip- 
ment. Not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
.service  which  these  hired  vehicles 
sometimes  rendered,  it  decided  to  pur- 
chase one  or  two  trucks  of  its  own. 
These  trucks,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  its  delivery  superintendent, 
were  always  available  for  the  most  im- 
portant work  to  be  done.     The  exact 
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COST  SUMMARY 

Number  of  truck 
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.4   typical  monthly  cost  sheet  for  a  5-ton  Pierce-Arrow  truck  as  set  down  oji  The  Commercial  Vehicle  systevi. 
Note  the  cost  per  commercial  ton-mile  of  40  cents  and  the  cost  per  ton  moved  of  96.5  cents 


manner  in  which  these  trucks  are 
operated  and  maintained  will  be  told 
in  another  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,  this  article  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Rockwood  company  now  keeps  an  ac- 
curate cost  of  its  vehicle  operation  and 
what  these  cost  figures  have  meant  to 
the  company  in  dollars  and  cents 
saved. 

No  Costs  Before  1919 

While  the  two  trucks  purchased  in 
1916  and  three  others  bought  in  1918 
rendered  satisfactory  service,  it  was 
not  until  June,  1919,  that  the  Rock- 
wood  company  made  any  determined 
eflfort  to  ascertain  just  what  its  trucks 
were  costing  to  operate  per  mile  or  to 
deliver  a  ton.  At  that  time  it  intro- 
duced The  Commercial  Vehicle 
Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for 
Motor  Trucks  as  published  by  this 
magazine  for  use  by  all  fleet  owners, 
no  matter  in  what  business  they  are 
engaged. 

The  use  of  this  system  provided  the 
Rockwood  company  with  the  first  real 
and  accurate  cost  figures  which  it  had 
been  able  to  procure.  It  replaced 
guesswork  by  certainty.  By  the  use 
of  this  .sj-stem,  the  Rrxikwood  company 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  aver- 
age cost  per  ton  of  goods  moved  into 
and  out  of  the  plant  was  $1.20  a  ton, 


and  that  the  cost  of  doing  the  same 
work  by  means  of  hired  trucks  was 
nearly  $2,  or  almost  twice  as  much. 
Just  how  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for 
Motor  Trucks  is  used  by  the  Rock- 
wood company  and  the  cost  figures  ob- 
tained are  told  by  word  and  picture 


in  this  short  three  page  article. 
In  the  first  place,  the  compilation  of 
the  cost  figures  was  intrusted  to  one 
man,  L.  C.  Wright,  who  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  of  the  cost 
data  and  who  must  make  monthly  and 
sometimes  weekly  reports  as  to  just 
what  the  company's  transportation  is 


The  5-ton  Pierce-Arrow  bought  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  monthly  cost  of 
operation  of  which  is  given  in  the  sheets  reproduced  at  the  top  of  this  page 
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costing  by  its  own  vehicles  and  by 
others  hired  from  outside  concerns 
upon  emergencies. 

As  previously  told,  THE  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  Standard  Cost  Keeping 
System  for  Motor  Trucks  consists  of 
but  two  forms.  These  are  the  Driv- 
ers' Route  Card  and  a  Monthly  Sum- 
mary Sheet. 

Time  Clock  an  Innovation 

One  of  the  innovations  put  into  use 
by  the  Rockwood  company  was  a  time 
clock  which  each  driver  uses  to  accur- 
ately stamp  the  time  of  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  trip.  This  time  clock 
is  made  by  the  International  Time  Re- 
cording Co.,  New  York  City,  and  is 
shown  in  actual  operation  in  the  illus- 
tration at  the  bottom  of  page  123. 
The  clock  is  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  for  stamping  the  drivers' 
daily  route  cards  and  its  use  insures 
a  degree  of  accuracy  which  cannot  be 
obtained  by  any  other  method. 

The  procedure  taken  by  each  truck 
driver  is  as  follows : 

Upon  arriving  at  the  truck  garage 
in  the  morning,  he  is  given  a  drivers' 
route  card  for  that  day's  work.  He 
drives  his  truck  a  few  hundred  feet 
up  the  street  to  the  Rockwood  loading 
platform.  Directly  in  back  of  the  load- 
ing platform  is  the  dispatcher's  office 
in  which  the  time  clock  is  hung.  Each 
driver  upon  arriving  at  the  platform 
goes  into  the  dispatcher's  office  and 
places  his  card  edgewise  in  a  slot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  clock.  A  guide  is 
provided  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
at  the  bottom  of  page  123  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lining  up  the  time  as  stamped 


L.  C.  Wright,  who  keeps  the  operating 

cost  of  the  Rockwood  trucks  on  The 

Commercial  Vehicle  Standard  Cost 

Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks 

by  the  clock  with  the  blank  space  on 
the  drivers'  route  card  to  correspond 
with  the  space  in  which  the  driver 
will  write  down  the  information  on  his 
first  trip.  ■  The  small  figures  preceded 
by  the  letter  W  along  both  edges  of 
the  drivers'  route  card  reproduced  on 
page  123  indicate  the  times  of  starting 
and  stopping  of  each  trip  as  set  down 
on  one  horizontal  line  on  the  card. 
The  letter  W  indicates  that  the  day  of 
the  week  is  Wednesday.  Similarly, 
the  letters  M,  T,  etc.,  are  printed  for 
cards  used  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 

Special  Scale  Provided 

After  the  truck  is  loaded  it  is  driven 
further    down    the    street   to    a    scale 


where  the  net  weight  of  the  load  is 
called  out  to  the  driver  by  the  weigh- 
master.  The  driver  enters  this  on  the 
drivers'  route  card  as  shown,  and  also 
indicates  whether  the  load  is  made  up 
of  barrels  or  cases.  This  operation  is 
gone  through  for  each  trip.  Each 
driver  turns  in  his  card  at  night, 
hanging  it  on  a  special  hook  in  the 
dispatcher's  office.  The  amount  of 
gasoline  and  oil  taken  from  the  gar- 
age in  the  morning  or  during  the  day 
is  also  put  down  on  the  card.  In  case 
any  repairs  are  necessary  to  the  truck, 
these  are  indicated  on  the  back  of  the 
card. 

The  cards  of  all  the  drivers  are  col- 
lected every  morning  by  Mr.  Wright 
who  compiles  the  data  shown  into  fig- 
ures on  the  monthly  summary  sheet 
as  reproduced  at  the  top  of  page  122. 
The  weights  as  indicated  on  the  driv- 
ers' daily  cards  also  serve  as  a  check 
against  the  warehouse  records. 

A  close  study  of  the  typical  monthly 
cost  sheet  covering  a  5-ton  Pierce- 
Arrow  truck  as  shown  at  the  top  of 
page  122  is  interesting  in  that  it 
gives  a  cost  per  commercial  ton-mile 
of  40  cents  under  the  conditions  of 
load  and  length  of  haul  as  indicated 
in  Items  9  to  13  under  the  heading  of 
Performance  Averages.  As  explained 
previously  in  The  Commercial  Vehi- 
cle, the  commercial  ton-mile  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  total  ton- 
nage carried  on  any  trip  by  the  mile- 
age of  that  trip  divided  by  2.  The 
cost  per  ton  moved  under  the  condi- 
tions indicated  is  96.5  cents  as  com- 
pared with  a  cost  of  about  $2  with 
trucks  hired  at  the  rate  of  $28  a  day. 


o 

Driver's  Route  Card 


TiU* 


^?i" 


Reproduction  of  a  driver's  route  card  as 
filled  out  to  cover  a  day's  work 


GUIDE 


The  time  clock  which  priiits  the  times  on  the  card  shown  at  the  left.     The  guide 
serves  to  line  up  the  time  with  the  trip  data  on  the  card 
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Any  Fleet  Owner  Whose  Trucks  Must  Back  Up  Over  Sidewalks  to  Make 
Deliveries  Can  Use  the  Home-made  Devices  Described  on  These  Pages 


Skids  to  Save  Tires 

and  Prevent  Excessive  Chassis  Strains 

This  Story  Is  of  Particular  Interest  to  Contractors 
and  Coal   Retailers   Using  Heavy  Motor  Trucks 


ALL  truck  owners  whose  vehicles 
have  to  back  up  over  the  side- 
walk to  make  deliveries  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  home-made  skids  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  on  these  two 
pages.  These  skids  are  designed  to 
prevent  undue  strain  upon  the  truck 
chassis;  eliminate  damage  to  the  rear 
tires  and  protect  the  sidewalk  from  the 
heavy  concentrated  weight  over  the 
rear  truck  wheels. 

When  the  weight  of  the  truck  plus 
that  portion  of  the  load  concentrated 
over  the  rear  wheels  when  trucks 
are  backed  over  a  curb  are  considered, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  strain  on  the 
a.xle  will  be  tremendous  and  that  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  tires  and  wheels 
will  cut  short  their  usefulne.ss.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  6-ton  Saurer 


How  to  Make  Skids  and 
How  Much  They  Cost  Are 
Told    in   This   Short   Article 


trucks  u.sed  by  Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc., 
a  large  coal  dealer  in  New  York  City. 
Its  weight  when  empty  is  11,200 
pounds.  When  loaded  to  capacity,  the 
total  weight  is  brought  up  to  23,200 
pounds.  The  strain  put  on  the  reai- 
axle,  springs,  etc.,  of  that  truck  with 
its  23,200-pound  weight  is  immeasur- 
able when  the  driver  tries  to  surmount 
a  6-inch  curb.  The  speed  of  the  truck 
in  backing  up  on  a  curb  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determin- 


ing the  impact.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  two  rear  wheels  do  not  hit 
the  curb  at  the  same  time.  In  that 
case,  the  whole  force  of  the  impact  is 
centered  first  in  one  wheel  and  then  in 
the  other. 

Realizing  the  injury  that  results 
from  this  practice,  Olin  J.  Stephens, 
Inc.,  has  equipped  its  trucks  with  four 
wooden  skids,  two  of  them  for  back- 
ing up  onto  the  curb  and  two  for  dis- 
tributing the  weight  of  the  truck 
when  it  is  standing  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  two  skids  used  at  the  curb 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  level  of 
tha  curb  and  the  street  and  enable  the 
truck  to  l)ack  up  easily  onto  the  side- 
walk. These  skids,  which  are  made  of 
oak,  are  each  20  inches  wide,  24  inches 
long  and  3  inches  thick,  and  are  made 
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At  the  left  are  shown  the  two  skids,  that  at  the  top  the  one  xised  to  bridge  the  gap  betiveen  the  street  and  the 
top  of  the  curb,  and,  below  it,  tlie  one  placed  under  each  rear  truck  wheel  to  distribute  the  load  over  a  larger  are* 
ef  the  sidewalk  to  prevent  cracking   it.     At   the  right  is  shown  the  method  by  which   the  two  skids  are  cai-ried  oti 

each  side  of  the  truck  frame 


up  of  three  equal  widths  held  together 
by  two  bolts  running  the  width  of  the 
skid.  The  skid  is  beveled  at  the  end 
which  is  placed  on  the  street  so  that 
the  truck  may  ascend  the  small  incline 
at  a  minimum  of  effort.  The  cost  of 
a  pair  of  these  skids  is  |5,  including 
the  wood,  bolts,  etc.  The  skids  are 
hung  on  each  side  of  the  truck  frame 
at  the  rear.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  hooks  and  eyes,  the  for- 
mer being  bolted  into  the  side  frame 
member  and  the  eyes  being  screwed 
oil  one  end  of  the  bolts  through  the 
vkids. 

The  two  skids  that  are  used  for  re- 
inforcing the  sidewalk,  by  distribut- 
ing the  weight  of  the  rear  end  of  the 
truck,  are  larger  models  of  the  two 
skids  used  at  the  curb  They  are  2 
feet  wide,  3  feet  long  and  3  inches 
thick.  As  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
skids,  these  are  made  up  of  three  equal 
widths  of  oak,  bolted  together.  As 
the  skids  each  have  a  bearing  area  of 
3  .X  2  feet  or  6  square  feet  the  weight 
of  the  truck  and  the  load  is  distributed 
over  an  area  of  12  square  feet,  6  on 
each  skid,  instead  of  at  two  points,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  skids  were 
not  used.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  weight 
of  the  truck  and  its  load  is  carried  at 
the  rear  during  the  unloading  period 
while  the  body  is  tilted  about  its  rear 
end,  and  when  the  coal  has  .shifted 
to  the  rear  end.  In  the  case  of  the 
fully-loaded  6-ton  Saurer  with  its 
total  weight  of  23,200  pounds,  the 
weight  carried  by  each  wheel  would 
be  9,280  pounds.  It  is  apparent  that 
few  cement  sidewalks  would  stand  that 
weight.  The  use  of  the  6-foot  square 
skids  has  reduced  the  pressure  to 
1,546  2/3  pounds  per  square  foot. 

The  two  sidewalk  skids  serve  a  dual 


purpose,  that  of  distributing  the 
weight  on  the  sidewalk  and  protecting 
pedestrians  from  the  driving  chains 
when  the  truck  is  in  motion.  The  lat- 
ter is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
position  of  the  skids  when  they  are 
fitted  into  their  cradles  on  the  sides 
of  the  truck.  The  cradles  are  placed 
a  little  in  front  of  the  chain  sprockets 
on  either  side  of  the  truck.  As  a  re- 
sult, when  the  skids  are  in  the  cradles, 
they  e.xtend  far  enough  out  on  the  side 
to  cover  the  sprockets,  thus  preventing 
pedestrians  from  being  injured.  The 
skids  are  held  in  place  in  the  cradles  by 
two  grooves,  into  which  the  cradle 
pieces  fit  snugl.v.  The  cradles,  bolt- 
ed to  the  frame  at  three  places,  con- 
sist of  four  pieces  of  soft  steel,  heat- 


treated  and  hammered.  One  piece, 
which  is  V-shaped,  is  bolted  at  both 
ends  to  the  frame.  This  piece  forms  a 
support  for  two  hooked  pieces  which 
hold  the  skid.  The  V-shaped  member 
is  held  rigid  by  means  of  a  top  brace, 
which  is  lx)lted  at  the  top  to  the  wood 
sill  above  the  frame  and  at  the  bottom 
to  the  center  of  the  V-shaped  member. 
These  pieces  are  Po  inches  wide  and 
'  2  inch  thick.  A  pair  of  these  skids 
and  cradles  cost  about  $20  to  make. 

These  skids  may  also  be  u.sed  for 
leveling  the  truck  when  it  is  standing 
on  a  crowned  road,  as  illustrated.  In 
this  case,  the  truck  was  run  alongside 
of  the  curb,  the  wheels  being  below 
the  level  of  the  outer  wheels,  thus  low- 
ering the  chuting  height  of  the  body 


.■1   good  example   of  efficient   xhIc   h nloiutnirj,   showing   how    the   skids   arc   em- 
ployed under  the  rear  ivheel  7iearest  the  curb  to  level  up  the  truck  body,  which 
would  othcririsc  be  tipped  toward  the  curb  on  account  of  crown  of  the  roadway 
to  give  proper  drainage 
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How  to  Handle 

PEAK  LOADS 

in  Department  Store  Deliveries 

Charting  Deliveries  by  Months  as  Shown  Below 
Will  Aid  Delivery  Superintendent  to  Meet 
Conditions  in  Seasonal  Rush  Periods  Each  Year 
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This  is  a  peak  loads  chart.     By  such  a  chart,  the  department  stoi-e  delivery  superintendent  can  vis^Mlize  his  deliv- 
ery conditions  during  each  month  of  the  year  and  so  regulate   the   truck  repair  work  and  body  painting  that  th-e 
required  number  of  trucks  n'ill  be  available  for  the  work  in  hand.    Such  a  chart  also  indicates  when  vehicle  opera- 
tion must  be  speeded  up  to   meet  the   rush  conditions 


THE  delivery  superintendent  ot"  a 
department  .store  .^ihould  know 
what  is  hi.s  bu.siest  month  and  which 
one  i.s  the  dullest  so  far  as  the  number 
of  deliveries  is  concerned.  Too  often 
he  assumes  that  he  knows  this  and  re- 
lics upon  guesswork  rather  than  upon 
actual  facts.  He  say.s  offhand  that  De- 
cember and  January  are  his  busiest 
months  on  account  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son and  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
purchases.  In  this  he  is  generally  cor- 
rect. But  does  he  know  how  the  num- 
ber of  packages  delivered  in  each  of 
these  months  compares  with  those  de- 
livered in  May  or  June? 

One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  de- 
termining the  relative  number  of 
packages  which  must  be  delivered  in 
any  given  month  is  to  take  the  records 
of  the  previous  year  and  put  them 
down  in  the  form  of  a  simple  chart 
similar  to  that  shown  above.  The 
months  are  arranged  along  a  horizon- 
tal line  and  the  number  of  packages 
along  a  vertical  line.     The  number  of 


packages  delivered  in  any  one  month 
marked  on  the  vertical  line  represent- 
ing that  month  will  result  in  a  series 
of  points,  which,  joined  together,  will 
.ijive  a  continuous  curve  similar  to  the 
heavy  black  line  shown  in  the  chart 
above.  This,  then,  is  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  some  of  the  delivery  conditions 
which  the  vehicle  superintendent  of  a 
department  store  must  solve. 

What  Analysis  Shows 

An  analysis  of  the  chart  printed 
above,  which  was  made  up  from 
figures  olitained  from  one  of  the  large 
department  stores  in  New  York  City, 
shows  some  very  interesting  facts. 
For  instance,  it  indicates  that  the 
number  of  packages  delivered  in  De- 
cember and  January  is  twice  the  num- 
ber which  must  be  delivered  in  March, 
April  or  May.  The  former  months 
are  the  periods  of  peak  loads.  These 
are  the  periods  when  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  department  store  delivery 
superintendent  is  in  the  balance.     If 


he  so  manipulates  his  equipment  as  to 
take  care  of  the  rush  business  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  store's  cus- 
tomers, he  is  a  success.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  he  allows  the  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  business  to  disar- 
range his  delivery  schedule,  he  is  a 
failure,  and  by  the  time  the  next 
season  rolls  around  will  probably  be 
looking  for  a  new  position. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  peak  loads 
chart  shown  above  brings  to  mind  the 
three  great  problems  which  the  de- 
partment store  deliven'  superintend- 
ent must  solve  in  handling  peak  loads. 
These  are :  1 — How  to  increase  the 
number  of  trucks  in  service  to  take 
care  of  double  the  number  of  deliver- 
ies. 2 — How  to  obtain  efficient  help  to 
operate  the  increased  number  of  vehi- 
cles ;  and  3 — How  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  packages  delivered  by  each  ve- 
hicle. 

These  three  problems  are  very  inti- 
mately connected,  one  with  the  other, 
although  they  can  be  discussed  sepa- 
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nitelv.  since  each  problem  is  one  in  it- 
self. " 

The  most  general  method  employeil 
to  increase  the  number  of  vehicles  in 
oi)eration  during  the  peak  loads  period 
is  to  purchase  sufficient  trucks  to 
handle  about  three-quarters  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  business  ex- 
pected. This  means  that  all  of  the 
trucks  are  not  employed  during  the 
non-rush  period.  While  this  at  first 
thought  seems  a  transportation  or  de- 
livery extravagance,  it  is  in  reality 
good  delivery  insurance,  since  even  the 
best  and  most  modern  motor  trucks 
yet  designed  or  to  be  designed  in  the 
future  will  need  to  be  repaired  and 
will  have  to  be  laid  up  and  taken  off 
the  routes  for  this  overhaul  work. 

During  the  slack  periods  of  the 
,\ear,  as  shown  by  the  chart,  the 
vehicles  are  taken  into  the  shop  in 
rotation  for  their  general  overhaul 
and  body  painting  when  necessary. 
The  vehicles  then  remaining  on  the 
routes  are  sufficient  to  handle  the 
number  of  deliveries  during  the  non- 
lush  period.  By  exercising  good 
judgment  in  bringing  the  trucks  in 
for  repairs,  all  of  the  vehicles  can  be 
put  in  first-class  shape  to  give  satis- 
factory service  continuously  during 
the  rush  holiday  season  or  any  other 
period  during  which  the  records  of  the 
company  show  that  a  large  increase  in 
deliveries  is  likely  to  be  expected. 

When  all  of  the  vehicles  are  in  use, 
they  can  handle  about  three-quarters 
of  the  maximum  business  when  oper- 
ated under  average  conditions.  There- 
fore, under  peak-load  conditions,  the 
operation  of  each  truck  must  be 
speeded  up  to  take  care  of  the  one- 
fourth  of  the  maximum  business  un- 
provided for  under  normal  conditions. 

The  problem  of  providing  for  this 
one-quarter  of  the  maximum  business 
is  one  which  is  closely  linked  up,  not 
alone  with  the  truck  itself,  but  also 
with  the  operating  personnel.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  three 
problems,  namely,  that  of  providing 
extra  vehicle  operators  of  the  proper 
qualifications. 

Promotiiifj  Helpers 

One  of  the  most  common  methods  of 
solving  this  problem  is  to  use  helpers 
on  each  of  the  trucks  during  the  non- 
ru.sh  season  and  to  promote  the  best 
of  these  helpers  to  drivers  in  the  rush 
season.  These  men  are  thus  potential 
drivers  to  take  charge  of  the  trucks 
which  during  the  non-rush  season  are 
undergoing  repairs. 

To  make  this  plan  feasible,  pains 
must  be  taken  to  train  the  helpers  to 
become  efficient  drivers  while  they 
still  remain  helpers.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  accomplishing  this 
end  is  to  place  the  more  promising 
helpers  with  the  best  drivers  whocan 


affoi'd  to  take  the  time  to  train  the 
helpers  during  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  without  affecting  the  speed 
of  delivery  on  the  various  routes.  The 
helpers  should  obtain  their  drivers' 
licenses  while  still  acting  as  helpers, 
so  that  they  can  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  trucks  when  the  rush  season  emer- 
gency exists  or  when  drivers  are 
absent  for  sickness  or  any  other  cause. 
One  other  incentive  which  makes  good 
drivers  out  of  helpers  is  a  higher  wage 
of  50  cents  to  $1  a  day.  This  gives 
each  helper  something  to  work  for. 
When  the  helper  is  actually  driving  a 
truck  during  the  rush  season,  he 
should  be  paid  a  full  driver's  salary. 

This  method  of  promoting  promis- 
ing helpers  to  drivers  has  given  great- 
er satisfaction  than  attempting  to  op- 
erate a  fleet  only  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  minimum  deliveries  and  of  then 
hiring  outside  vehicles  during  the  rush 
period.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  former  helpers  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  routes  and 
the  street  addresses  along  these  routes 
than  are  new  men  placed  on  the  route 
for  the  first  time  during  a  rush  period. 

The  best  of  the  helpers  are  graded 
in  some  instances  according  to  senior- 
ity and  are  bonded  as  drivers  as  soon 
as  they  have  become  proficient  enough 
to  secure  drivers'  licenses.  When  the 
rush  season  is  over,  they  are  sent  back 
as  helpers  or  into  the  shop  to  assist 
in  making  repairs.  They  always  form 
a  nucleus  about  which  a  new  driver 
personnel  may  be  built  and,  when  this 
is  done,  always  have  before  them  the 
incentive  of  promotion  and  the  high- 
er drivers'  wages. 

Doubling  ihe  Deliveries 

In  most  cases  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  deliveries  per 
truck  in  the  rush  season  is  one  of  de- 
livering 300  to  400  packages  a  day  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  200 
packages  a  day  during  the  slack 
months  of  the  year.  This  end  may  be 
accomplished  by  operating  the  trucks 
from  3  to  4  hours  longer  each  day  and 
also  by  employing  two  instead  of  one 
helper  on  the  routes  which  are  espe- 
cially congested.  This  may  also  occa- 
sion a  certain  rearrangement  of  the 
routes  usually  followed  during  the 
non-busy  period.  No  definite  rules  can 
be  given  as  to  the  best  methods  of  re- 
routing until  an  analysis  is  made  in 
each  particular  case. 

The  store  supplying  the  data  from 
which  the  accompanying  peak  loads 
chart  was  made  follows  the  practice  of 
having  each  truck  make  only  one  trip 
a  day  in  both  the  busy  as  well  as  the 
slack  season.  It  has  found  that  this 
method  is  advantageous  when  the  num- 
ber of  packages  carried  per  load  can  be 
doubled.  The  increased  number  of 
packages  can  be  delivered  more  quick- 


ly on  one  trip  of  2  hours'  greater  dura- 
tion than  on  two  separate  trips,  since 
the  idle  mileage  from  the  store  to  the 
first  delivery  and  the  last  delivery  to 
the  store  is  less  on  one  trip  than  on 
two. 

When  any  one  of  the  routes  has  to 
be  divided  into  two  routes  or  two 
routes  made  into  three  during  the  busy 
season,  it  has  been  found  the  best 
practice  to  put  the  helpers  used  on  the 
original  routes  in  charge  of  the  new 
trucks  introduced  to  take  care  of  the 
extra  number  of  packages.  This  plan 
should  be  followed  wherever  possible, 
since  such  drivers  are  naturally  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  routes  on 
which  they  served  as  helpers  than 
they  are  with  an  entirely  different 
route  in  another  part  of  the  city. 

Good  Judgment  Necessary 

Even  this  rearrangement  of  routes 
must  be  tempered  with  good  judg- 
ment and  a  good  understanding  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  each  route  and 
the  character  of  the  patrons  served. 
For  instance,  it  may  take  twice  as  long 
to  deliver  200  packages  in  one  section 
of  the  city  or  its  suburbs  than  in  an- 
other. This  may  be  due  to  congested 
streets,  many  hills,  or  to  the  character 
of  the  houses  in  the  territory  served  by 
either  route.  In  some  sections  of  the 
delivery  area,  the  majority  of  custom- 
ers may  have  all  of  their  goods  sent 
C.  O.  D.,  while  in  another  section,  the 
bulk  may  be  Paids  or  Charges.  This 
small  difference  in  the  buying  char- 
acteristics of  customers  in  one  section 
as  compared  with  another  may  make  a 
tremendous  difference  in  the  time  of 
delivery  in  those  respective  sections. 

For  instance,  one  large  department 
store  in  New  York  City  has  found  that 
it  can  make  deliveries  to  customers  in 
New  Jersey,  approximately  10  miles 
from  the  store,  in  about  half  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  deliver  the  same  num- 
ber of  packages  in  New  York  City 
proper,  only  5  miles  away  from  the 
store.  This  paradoxical  situation  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  New  .lersey  the 
majority  of  the  deliveries  are  Paids. 
Those  customers  who  order  C.  0.  D. 
generally  are  waiting  for  the  truck  to 
arrive  with  the  correct  amount  of  cash 
in  their  hands.  This  makes  for  quick 
deliveries.  In  the  New  York  terri- 
tory, however,  many  of  the  customers 
are  out  when  the  driver  calls.  If  they 
are  in,  they  insist  on  opening  and  ex- 
amining the  contents  of  packages  be- 
fore they  make  their  payments  to  the 
drivers.  This  holds  up  the  speed  of 
delivery  and  increases  the  time  re- 
quired per  unit  delivery. 

These  facts  sound  like  an  unimpor- 
tant distinction,  but  the  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  the  customers  in  the  two 
communities  increase  or  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  the  trucks  serving  them. 
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HOW  ONE  FLEET  OWNER 

Saved  $6000  in  Gasoline  in  10  Weeks 

Results  Obtained  Through  Contest  Made  Up  m  Form 
of  Baseball  Game  to  Get  and  Hold   Drivers'   Interest 

Small  Saving  of  32  Cents  a  Day  Etjuivalent  to 

$31,000  for  300'Operating  Day  Year 

on  265  Motor  Trucks 

COMPLETE  RULES  AND  FORMS  GIVEN  IN  THIS  ARTICLE,  SO  THAT  OTHER 
FLEET  OWNERS  MAY   UTILIZE  EXPERIENCE  IN  THEIR  OWN  BUSINESSES 


THINK  of  saving  $6,000  in  gasoline 
in  10  weeks!  Seems  incredible, 
does  it  not?  Yet  this  is  the  record 
which  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co., 
operating  265  buses  over  New  York 
City  streets,  has  just  made  and  of 
which  it  is  justly  proud.  The  actual 
figure  is  $5,962.50.  This  is  equivalent 
to  $596.25  per  week  or  $85.25  per  day 
for  265  buses,  or  32  cents  a  bus  a  day. 
The  real  lesson  of  these  figures  is  that 
a  very  small  saving  per  day  per  bus 
amounts  to  a  very  large  total  per  year. 


For  instance,  the  small  saving  of  32 
cents  a  day  is  equivalent  to  $31,000  a 
year  of  300  operating  days.  This  i.= 
equal  to  the  cost  of  five  or  six  new 
buses  or  to  the  interest  of  6  per  cent  on 
an  investment  of  $516,600! 

Just  how  this  saving  was  made  by  a 
baseball  contest  is  told  in  the  accom- 
panying article,  which  also  reproduces 
the  forms  used  in  keeping  the  records 
so  that  other  large  fleet  owners  may 
adopt  the  practice  in  order  to  cut  down 
the  cost  of  their  truck  gasoline.    Just 


One    I'l    til.    Fijll.    Ar,,ni,    dxirl,    Co.'.s    hiistx    irhirl,    hrlped    to   nave    $i;,000    i 
gasoline  in  10  weeks  by  a  contest  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  baneball  game 


because  a  fleet  owner  does  not  own 
more  than  200  trucks  is  no  reason  why 
he  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Coach  Co.'s  methods  to  help 
reduce  his  operating  costs.  If  $31,000 
can  be  saved  in  a  year  when  operating 
265  buses,  it  is  equivalent  to  $3,100  for 
twenty-six  truck.s — and  $3,100  will 
buy  a  2-  to  3-ton  truck,  so  that  it  is 
an  economy  which  no  fleet  owner  can 
ignore. 

The  gasoline  saving  contest  is  not 
new  with  the  Fifth  Avenue  Company, 
for  as  told  in  The  Commercial  Vehi- 
cle for  June  1,  1919,  it  conducted  a 
similar  gasoline-conservation  com- 
petition under  a  so-called  Ace  plan,  in 
which  the  winning  drivers  were  called 
Aces,  after  the  manner  of  rating  air- 
plane pilots  during  the  war.  That 
contest  saved  the  company  about 
$6,000  on  its  gasoline  bill;  but  at  its 
conclusion  the  gasoline  consumption 
increased  again,  because,  with  the  ele- 
ment of  competition  gone,  the  drivers 
lost  interest. 

The  big  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.'s  experi- 
ence is  that  drivers'  and  mechanics'  in- 
terest must  be  maintained.  When  the 
Ace-flag  plan  was  finished  the  com- 
pany had  to  devise  some  new  form  of 
contest  and,  being  about  the  time  of 
the  start  of  the  baseball  season,  de- 
cided to  rate  the  competing  drivers 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  base- 
ball game,  with  innings,  runs,  hits  and 
errors. 

In  formulating  the  rules  governing 
the  Gas  Saving  League,  the  trans- 
portation foremen  were  selected  as 
managers,  because  they  have  control 
of  the  men  and  are  in  constant  touch 
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RULES  GOVERNING  GAS  LEAGUE 

Managers Transportation  foremen. 

Coaches    Mechanical  foremen. 

Teams    No.  3  Garage.  Nos.  2  and  4  Garages,  No.  5  Garage. 

Players    Drivers  of  buses  having  nine  highest  gas  averages. 

Pennant  Race.  .  Series  of  ten  games  lasting  ten  weeks. 

Innings    Each  day  equals  one  inning. 

Game    Seven  innings  equal  one  game.     Seven  days  per  game. 

At  Bat Number  of  innings  or  days  player  makes  team. 

Hits "A"  Type 1  base  hit,     8.5  miles  per  gallon. 

2  base  hit,     9.0  miles  per  gallon. 

3  base  hit,     9.5  miles  per  gallon. 
Home  run,  10.5  miles  per  gallon. 

Other  Types — i  base  hit,  8.0  miles  per  gallon. 

2  base  hit,  8.5  miles  per  gallon. 

3  base  hit,  9.0  miles  per  gallon. 
Home  run.  9.5  miles  per  gallon. 

Runs Sum  of  base  hits  divided  by  four. 

Put  Outs Leader  of  whole  team  for  each  day  or  inning. 

Assists    One  assist  for  each  man  who  has  a  bus  which  is  driven 

by  a  night  crew. 
Errors Number  of  times  player  falls  below  average  of  nine 

men  on  team. 
Bat.  Average.  .  Number  of  hits  divided  by  number  of  times  at  bat. 


with  them.  The  mechanical  foremen 
became  the  coaches,  because  it  is  their 
duty  to  make  all  carbureter,  brake, 
and  other  adjustments  necessary  in 
fuel  economy.  The  teams  were  com- 
posed of  the  drivers  operating  buses 
from  each  of  the  three  garages.  To 
add  interest  to  the  pennant  race  the 
teams  were  called,  respectively,  the 
Giants,  Swatmulligans,  and  Kings 
Tigers. 

The  players  consist  of  nine  driv- 
ers showing  the  best  bus  averages 
from  each  garage,  the  make-up  of  the 
team  being  known  at  night  after  the 
score  has  been  worked  out.  Though 
it  was  possible  for  a  driver  to  make 
the  team  7  days  of  the  week,  this  was 
an  exception.  As  a  rule  the  best  driv- 
ers could  make  the  team  4  or  5  days  a 
week. 

The  series  comprised  10  weeks,  or 
ten  games.  Each  day  represented  one 
inning,  there  being  seven  innings  or 
seven  days  to  a  game.  In  makng  up  the 
box  score  the  number  of  times  a  driver 
appeared  at  bat  equalled  the  number 
of  innings  or  days  a  player  made  the 
team  in  one  game.  The  hits  were  fig- 
ured out  on  the  basis  of  so  many  miles 
per  gallon  for  a  single  hit,  two  base 
hit,  up  to  a  home  run,  the  exact  fig- 
ures being  given  in  the  accompanying 
rules.  These  figures  permitted  taking 
into  consideration  all  types  of  buses, 
these  averages  being  individual  ones 
and  therefore  much  higher  than  the 
total  averages  allowed  in  the  Ace-flag 
contest,  which  was  discussed  in  the 
.Tune  1,  1919  issue  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle.  A  fleet  owner,  follow 
ing  out  this  scheme,  must  set  a  stand- 
ard for  each  make  of  truck  operated. 


based  on  its  previous  performance  an. I 
road  and  seasonal  conditions. 

The  runs  are  the  sum  of  the  base 
hits,  which  are  calculated  by  the  num- 
ber of  miles  per  gallon  averaged  by 
each  bus  making  up  a  team,  divided  by 
four.  A  put-out  shows  opposite  the 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  whole  team 
for  each  day  or  any  day.  It  was  only 
possible  to  have  one  put-out  for  each 
team  per  day,  or  seven  put-outs  per 
game.  An  assist  was  given  each  man 
who  drove  a  bus  which  was  also 
driven  by  a  night  crew.  The  reason 
for  this  arrangement  was  that  both 
men  contributed  to  the  high  average 
obtained,  and,  as  a  result,  both  driv- 
ers received  credit.  In  other  words, 
if  all  buses  making  a  team  were  oper- 


GAS  LEAGUE 
BOX  SCORE     SWATMULLIOANS 
■'.■ftAME  '  "^   " 
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Reproduction    of    the    gastoUne    scon - 

board   set    up    in    each    garage    icherc 

ex'ery  driver  could  learn  how  he  and 

hU  team  stood  in  the  coyitest 

ated  day  and  night,  there  would  be 
eighteen  men  making  a  team  each  day. 
A  miles-per-gallon  average  was 
taken  of  the  nine  buses  making  the 
team.  Each  time  a  player  fell  below  this 
figure  he  was  credited  with  an  error. 
{Continued  on  page  146) 


Box   Score   of    1    Inning  or    1    Day 


Average 
Name        Hus  No.    M.P.G.     Runs    At  Bat 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


.  .  .  500 

. .  .  326 

. .  .  326 

.  .  .  450 

.  .  .  355 

.  .  .  470 

. .  .  356 

.  .  .  356 

.  .  .  426 

. .  392 

.  .  .  301 

102  ^  11 


11.0 
10.6 
10.6 
9.7 
9.3 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.4 
7.9 
7.8 

9.2* 


Hits 

IHR- 

IHR 

IHR 

3BH+ 

2BH 

IBH 

IBH 

IBH 

0 

0 

0 


Put 

outs 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


As- 
sists Errors 


*Home  run.    tBase  hit.     ;:   =   Average  miles  per  gallon  for  the  team. 
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How  the  Drivers'  Interest  Was  Maintained 

The  success  of  any  contest  among  motor  truck  drivers  depends  upon  the  extent  to  ^^hich  the  drivers'  interest 
I  Vst  secured  Z  then  held  at  high  pitch  until  the  con^eUUon  is  closed.  The  F^fth  Avenue  Coach  Co^ 
lltrrLaUin  this  respect  L  Ling  a  co.npany  house  -^-.  f  J^^^  f  J/j:? ,::;^^,:L"t2 
Ire  reproduced  to  show  how  cartoons  x^ere  employed  to  stimulate  and  fwld  the  interest  of  every  contestant 
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PRIVATE    TELEPHONE 

Saves  Drivers'^  Time 

New  York  Coal  Dealer  Installs   Private   Garage   Wire 

Costing  $45  a  Year  and  Saves  Many  Times  That  Anionnl 

Otherwise    Wasted    by    Drivers    Calling    lor    Help    or 

Additional  llidoading  Instrnetions 


How  many  times  have  your  truck 
drivers  fussed  and  fumed  trying 
to  get  into  telephone  connection  with 
the  repairshop?  Have  you  figured  up 
the  time  wasted  by  the  drivers  on 
their  routes  because  of  the  long  de- 
lay in  getting  help  from  the  garage 
during  an  accident  or  breakdown? 
Hasn't  this  been  particularly  so  dur- 
ing the  busy  season  of  the  year,  when 
customers'  calls  are  crowding  the 
wires  at  the  main  office?  Calls  for  help 
from  the  drivers  may  be  often  held  off 
from  20  to  30  minutes  because  the 
main  office  lines  are  used  primarily 
for  customers. 

Costs  $45  a  Year 

A  simple  solution  of  this  problem 
is  to  install  a  private  line  to  the 
garage,  thus  eliminating  the  delays  in 
getting  in  touch  with  the  shop  by  un- 
necessary relays  at  the  switchboard  at 
the  main  office.  Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc., 
a  New  York  City  coal  dealer,  has  found 
that  the  private  garage  line,  which 
costs  $45  a  year,  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  over. 

One  example  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
private  garage  line  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  a  driver  whose  truck  has 
broken  down  after  the  office  has  closed 
for  the  day.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
the  switchboard  operator  has  forgot- 
ten to  leave  in  the  plug  that  connects 
the  garage.  That  means  that  tTie 
driver  must  walk  or  get  to  the  garage 
in  the  best  way  possible  in  order  to 
procure  help  from  the  night  repair- 
men. Were  the  private  wire  installed, 
the  driver  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  shop. 

Occasionally,  a  driver  will  want 
further  instructions  as  to  the  unload- 
ing of  his  coal.  By  using  the  private 
wire  to  the  garage  he  can  have  on^ 
of  the  repairmen  run  over  to  the  main 
office,  a  matter  of  a  minute  or  so,  and 
get  the  information  for  him. 

The  use  of  a  private  telephone  wire 


for  truck  drivers  is  a  new  idea  but  one 
which  has  many  advantages,  and  these 
advantages  increase  as  the  size  of  the 
fleet  is  enlarged.  The  case  cited  on 
this  page  is  but  one  concrete  example 
of  how  the  idea  may  be  worked  out 


with  good  results.  If  the  fleet  is 
large,  the  private  telephone  is  just  as 
advantageous  to  the  owner  of  small 
■'i-ton  trucks  in  department  store  or 
other  package  delivery  work  as  big  6- 
tonners  used  for  coal  delivery. 


Ross  E.  Broiim,  the  maintenance  superintendent  for  the  coal  trucks  of  Olin 
J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  Ne%v  York.  He  is  shown  at  his  garage  desk  with  the  private 
telephone  at  his  elbow.  This  costs  only  $45  a  year,  but  has  saved  many  times 
that  amount  in  the  time  of  the  drivers,  who,  no  nuiiter  where  they  are,  can 
get  into  immediate  communication  with  him 
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USES  BY-PRODUCTS  «/ 

Electricity  and  Steam 

To  Cut  Maintenance  Cost  of  Fleet  ot  Electrics 

Current  Provided  to  Operate  Laundry  Machinery  Also 
Employed  to  Charge  Vehicle  Batteries  and  Condensed 
Steam    to   Give   Distilled   Water   for   Battery   Flushing 


OTEAM  laundries  which  collect  and 
i^  deliver  wash  within  a  radius  of 
12 'i-  miles  can  reduce  their  delivery 
costs  to  a  minimum  by  the  installation 
of  electric  trucks  using  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  the  laundry  machinery. 

These  by-products  consist  of  elec- 
tricity and  steam.  The  electric  gen- 
erators which  produce  the  current  em- 
ployed to  operate  the  washing  ma- 
chinas,  power  and  hand-ironing  ap- 
paratus and  electric  drier.s  may  also 
be  utilized  to  supply  the  current  used 
for  charging  the  electric  vehicle  bat- 
teries. The  steam  plant  installed  for 
heating  the  laundry  building  and  for 
supplying  steam  for  drying  purposes 
may  also  be  utilized  to  furnish  dis- 
tilled water  for  the  vehicle  batteries 
by  collecting  the  condensed  steam 
from  the  ironing  apparatus. 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  these  by- 
products could  profitably  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  electric  trucks 
which  led  the  Brunswick  Laundry, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  install  electric 
trucks  when  it  first  determined  to  re- 
place its  horse  wagons  7  years  ago. 

Saving  S4590  a  Year 

Instead  of  paying  the  Public  Serv- 
ice company  6  cents  per  kilowatt  for 
current,  the  Brunswick  Laundry 
saved  itself  4 ',4  cents  per  kilowatt  by 
generating  the  current  itself,  the  cost 
being  l-?.!  cents.  Figuring  on  the 
basis  that  the  battery  consumption  per 
day  is  12  kilowatts  and  multiplying 
this  figure  by  thirty,  representing  the 
number  of  trucks  on  the  road  each 
(lay,  and  by  300  working  days,  the 
total  kilowatt  consumption  for  a  year 
is  108,000.  At  6  cents  per  kilowatt,  as 
charged  by  the  Public  Service  com- 
pany, the  Brunswick  Laundry  would 
be  paying  $6,480  for  the  service.  At 
r'"'i  cents,  the  cost  of  generating  a 
kilowatt   in    its   own    plant,   the   total 


for  the  year  for  the  108,000  kilowatts 
is  reduced  to  $1,890,  a  saving  of 
$4,590. 

Distilled  Water  a  By-Product 

The  Brunswick  company,  however, 
is  regularly  furnished  current  by  the 
Public  Service  company  during  the 
rush  hours  of  finishing  the  week's 
work  on  Saturday  afternoons.  This 
service,  which  costs  the  Brunswick 
company  about  $30  a  month,  is  as  im- 
portant to  that  laundry  as  insurance, 
as  it  makes  it  possible  to  meet  any 
emergency.      The    use   of   the    Public 


Service  current  also  permits  the  laun- 
dry to  charge  the  vehicle  batteries  on. 
Sunday  nights  for  Monday's  operation 
without  starting  up  its  own  steam 
plant  and  current  generators  for  that 
work  alone. 

The  distilled  water  which  is  used 
in  the  batteries  is  available  in  any 
laundry  from  the  condensed  steam 
from  the  ironing  machines.  Like  the 
current  used  in  charging  the  bat- 
teries, it  is  a  by-product.  The  water 
is  collected  in  a  covered  barrel  placed 
in  a  corner  of  the  garage.  Water  is 
fed   to   the  barrel   through   a   branch 


Garaffc  Has  Two  Entrances 

lly  the  use  of  electric  truckH,  the  garage  and  loading  platform  are  combined. 
The  trnekit  are  charged  from  the  front  while  in  their  loading  positions 
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One  Half  of  {\w  (.(.riihinerl  Garage  and  Loading  Platform 

Here  is  shmirn  the  combined  garage  and  loading  plat  form  made  possible  by  the  use  of  electric  trucks.  The  charging  panel 
is  seen  at  the  rear  to  the  right.   The  bundles  of  laundry  are  held  in  the  route  hampers  shown  until  loaded  into  the  trucks 


pipe  leading  from  the  main  line.  A 
small  container  is  used  to  transfer 
the  water  from  the  barrel  to  the  bat- 
teries. 

After  the  use  of  the  by-products 
was  determined  upon,  an  analysis 
showed  that  the  bulk  of  the  deliveries 
were  made  within  a  12' --mile  radius. 
With  Jer.sey  City  as  a  center,  the 
Brunswick  Laundry's  collection  and 
delivery  service  radiates  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  goes  as  far  north  as  Engle- 
wood  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  as  far 
west  as  Rutherford,  taking  in  all  the 
intervening  territory  with  Bayonne  on 
the  south. 

To  cover  that  territory  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  proper  sized  truck  suitable  for 
that  work.  This  analysis  brought  out 
the  fact  the  daily  load  average  of  the 
Brunswick  Laundry  was  approxi- 
mately 1500  pounds.  In  order  to  allow 
for  overloading  as  well  as  the  haulage 
of  other  materials  when  necessary, 
that  company  decided  upon  a  truck  ot 
1-ton  capacity,  made  by  the  Lansden 
Electric  Car  Co.  Though  its  first  two 
or  three  electric  trucks  were  of  Lans- 
den manufacture,  the  rest  of  the  elec- 
trics were  made  in  the  Kelland  Motor 
Car  Co.'s  plant  in  Newark,  N.  J.  These 
Kelland  trucks  follow  the  design  of 
the  Lansden  models,  but  incorporate 
a  number  of  changes.  The  laundry 
started  experimenting  with  electrics 
about  1912,  after  having  some  12 
years'  experience  with  horse-drawn 
vehicles  with  their  attending  high  cost 
and  unsatisfactory  operation. 

At  least  sixtv-five  horses  were  nec- 


essary to  take  care  of  the  average 
1500-pound  loads,  allowing  for  emer- 
gencies. During  the  time  the  com- 
pany was  using  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
it  was  often  impossible  to  give  its 
patrons  good  service.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  winter,  when  the 
horses  were  incapable  of  covering 
their  usual  routes  because  of  the  se- 
vere   weather    and    the    icy    streets. 


Dislilied  Water  for  Batteries 

The  water  condensed  from  the  steam 
used  in  ironing  is  led  to  the  barrel  in 
the  garage.  The  metal  can  shotvn  is 
used  to  carry  it  to  the  vehicle  batteries 


Added  to  this  was  the  extra  loas  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
sending  the  horses  to  the  blacksmith 
to  be  sharpshod.  Even  with  the  great- 
est precautions,  accidents  were  bound 
to  happen  on  the  slippery  streets,  and 
especially  on  the  steep  grades,  all  of 
which  was  not  only  a  loss  to  that  com- 
pany financially,  and  a  detriment  to 
its  service,  but  al.so  inhumane. 

Under  the  same  conditions  the 
gasoline  and  electric  trucks  quickly 
proved  their  worth.  During  inclem- 
ent weather  the  only  extra  precau- 
tion neces.sary  is  the  addition  of 
chains,  and  each  driver  can  equip  his 
truck  with  non-skid  chains  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

With  the  advent  of  the  electrics,  the 
business  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  of  the  routes  extended  as 
far  out  as  30  miles  from  Jersey  City. 
As  a  result,  it  was  necessary  to  install 
six  gasoline  trucks  to  take  care  of 
the  deliveries  outside  of  the  15-mile 
radius.  These  gasoline  trucks  con- 
sist of  four  Whites  and  two  Stewarts 
of  •;4-ton  capacity.  A  1 '/2-ton  Pack- 
ard was  also  bought  to  take  care  of 
the  haulage  of  coal,  ashes,  etc.  Be- 
fore it  was  installed,  the  company 
was  spending  $18  a  week  for  hauling 
ashes  alone,  and  $10  a  week  for  the 
haulage  of  freight  from  the  railroads. 
At  least  50  tons  of  coal  are  hauled 
a  week  by  that  truck.  It  has  been 
figured  that  all  of  this  short  haul 
work  is  costing  that  company  about 
$6   a   week    for   gasoline   and   oil. 

In  purchasing  the  electric  trucks, 
the  load,  as  stated  before,  had  to  be 
considered,  and  a  body  of  suitable  size 
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and  capacity  chosen.  The  bodies  of 
the  Brunswick  trucks  are  4V2  leet 
wide,  5  feet  high  and  7  feet  long  be- 
hind the  driver's  seat,  thus  giving  a 
capacity  of  157.5  cu.  ft. 

Timeliness  Important 
The  quality  of  the  work,  no  matter 
how  superior   it  may  be,   is  of  little 
value  to  the  cu.stomer  unless  the  soiled 
laundry  is  collected  and  the  laundered 
material  delivered  on  time  and  in  good 
condition.      The    Brunswick    Laundry 
policy  is  to  collect  no  linen  on  deliv- 
ery days,  and  to  deliver  no  linen  on 
collection   days.     The   trucks   go    out 
with     clean     linen     only     and     make 
no  collections  on  the  trip.     A  feature 
inaugurated  by  that  company   is  the 
schedule   by    which    laundry   collected 
Monday,   Tuesday   and  Wednesday   is 
delivered  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday,    and     the     laundry     collected 
Thursday.  Friday  and  Saturday  is  de- 
livered Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day.     This    makes    a    complete    week 
of  collection  and  delivery  and  accom- 
modates the  needs  of  everybody.     No 
soiled    laundry    is    ever    placed    with 
the  clean,    and   no    filthy    or   quaran- 
tined lauhdrv  i.-  ever  accepted  under 
any    consideration.      With    collections 
and  deliveries  made  on  separate  trips, 
the  laundry  is  kept  working  at  capac- 
ity all  the  time,  as.suring  a  uniform- 
ity of  operation  with  no  forced  energy 
one    or   two   days    and    the    resultant 
waste  of  time  during  the  rest  of  the 

Some    of    the   best    drivers    deliver 


as  many  as  900  bundles  per  week.  At 
an  average  .of  25  miles  per  day  and 
a  current  cost  of  $4  per  "^onth.  the 
current  cost  per  niile  is  6/10  o  a 
cent  on  this  basis.  Figuring  900  bun- 
dles delivered  per  week,  the  energy 
co.st  of  each  bundle  delivered  is  about 
1/100  of  a  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
current  consumed  in  delivering  100 
bundles  costs   about   1   cent. 

The  advertising  value  of  the  e  ec- 
tric  was  also  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  type  of  truck.  As  com- 
pared with  a  horse-drawn  delivery 
wagon,  the  electric  has  the  advantage 


of  being  clean  and  odorless.  The 
cleanliness  is  an  especially  important 
feature,  as  any  woman  in  selecting 
a  laundry  would  be  rather  skeptical  of 
t  he  efficiency  of  a  company  whose  men 
had  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the 
horses  and  stables  about  them.  In 
addition  to  the  advertising  value  of 
the  electric  trucks,  there  are  no  sta- 
bles to  draw  flies  and  collect  germs 
and  to  constitute  a  general  nuisance 
on  the  premises. 

In    electrifying    its    delivery    serv- 
ice,  the   laundry   was   not  obliged   to 
discharge  its  former  drivers  and  en- 
gage  e.xperienced    chauffeurs,    as   the 
simplicity   of   the   electric   trucks   en- 
abled the  men  who  had  been  driving 
the  horses  to  learn  to  operate  the  new- 
vehicles    very    successfully    in    a    few 
hours.     This  saved  that  company  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience,  as  there  is 
a    distinct    advantage    in    employing 
men    who   are   familiar   with   a  com- 
pany's patrons  and  routes  as  well  as 
its  policies.     The  drivers  are  selected 
men  who  are  each  assigned  to  respec- 
tive territories,  so  that  customers  can 
depend  on  some  one  man  they  know 
to  look  after  their  interests  properly. 
The    Brunswick   Laundry    trucks    are 
distinguished  by  their  color  of  Brew- 
ster green,  with  the  drivers  in  olive 
drab   uniforms    and   caps. 


An  Improved  Brake 

To   prevent    aecidentx    due    to    truck^i 
starting   down   hill   while    left   stand- 
ing, the  improved  method  of  brake  en- 
gagement shown  above  was  devised 


A  Yearly  Overhaul 

The  electric  and  gasoline  trucks  are 
overhauled  once  a  year,  a  week  being 
spent  on  each  vehicle  to  take  care  of 
all  wear  and  tear  and  any  needed  re- 
pairs. As  a  result  of  this  overhaul- 
ing policy,  about  40  weeks  of  the 
year  are  spent  by  the  men  in  the 
garage  in  doing  repair  work.  In  over- 
hauling the  trucks,  they  are  completely 
torn  down.  In  the  case  of  the  elec- 
tric trucks  the  bodies  are  taken  oil 
and  sent  to  a  local  paintshop,  and  the 
chassis  is  torn  down.  At  present  that 
companv  is  putting  in  new  springs 
on  all  of  its  electrics,  as  those  that 
have  been  on  the  trucks  for  the  past 
five  years  are  beginning  to  give  trou- 
ble   through    breakage. 

The  batteries,  which  are  of  the 
Edison  type,  arc  cleaned  off  once  a 
vear  with  steam  and  painted  with 
vaseline.  The  same  Edison  batteries 
that  were  used  on  these  trucks  five 
years  ago  are  still  giving  good  serv- 
ice Every  three  months  an  inspector 
from  the  "Edison  plant  visits  the  gar- 
age to  make  tests  on  the  batteries. 
He  makes  a  report  to  the  owner  and 
also  to  the  Edison  factory.  A.s  a  re- 
sult of  these  reports,  the  fleet  owner 
can  tell  whether  his  batteries  are  re- 
ceiving the  best  of  attention  from  the 
repairmen.  . 

Most  of  the  wear  that  occurs  m  the 
Brunswick  electric  trucks  is  m  the 
driving  chains,  brakes,  controller  fin- 
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g-ers  and  battery  jumpers.  Occasion- 
ally the  drivers  will  carelessly  forget 
to  start  the  trucks  slowly,  and  as  a 
result  the  battery  jumpers  will  burn 
out.  In  order  that  the  drivers  may 
not  be  unnecessarily  delayed  while  on 
their  deliveries  through  such  an  oc- 
currence, each  truck  is  equipped  with 
several  battery  jumpers  that  can  be 
easily  installed  to  replace  the  burned- 
out  ones. 

When  the  electric  trucks  were  first 
bought  they  were  equipped  with  me- 
ters to  enable  the  owners  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  battery. 
Though  these  meters  were  of  material 
help  to  those  trucks  whose  batteries 
were  charged  in  service  stations,  there 
was  no  need  of  them  where  the  owner 
charged  his  own  batteries,  because 
he  could  tell  at  a  glance  what  con- 
dition his  battery  was  in  by  simply 
making  a  reading  at  the  switchboard. 
Then,  too,  there  was  nearly  30  feet 
of  wire  connected  with  the  meters, 
which  meant  extra  resistance.  As 
a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  me- 
ters were  taken  out  and  it  is  stated 
that  at  least  10  miles  have  been  added 
to  the  driving  capacity  of  the  bat- 
teries. 

Brake  (irai*  IiiipiiMefl 

For  a  time,  that  company  was  trou- 
liled  with  smash-ups  occurring 
through  vehicles  breaking  loose  while 
standing  on  hills.  Children  or  the 
drivers  themselves  would  inadver- 
tently push  the  foot  brake  and  it 
would  snap  out  of  place,  thus  start- 
ing the  truck  in  motion  down  the  hill 
and  resulting  usually  in  a  bad  smash- 
up.  These  trucks  were  equipped  with 
a  foot  brake  only,  with  a  side  ratchet 
engagement.  In  order  to  provide  for 
emergencies  as  outlined  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paragraph,  it  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  brake  would  be 
held  tight  through  the  fitting  of  a 
regular  ratchet  quadrant  and  dog. 
However,  that  company  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  something  would  have  to 
be  done  in  order  to  hold  the  brake 
pedal  tight  when  it  was  on.  This 
problem  was  solved  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  small  dog  engaging  the 
notches  of  the  new  quadrant  and  cre- 
ating enough  side  friction  to  prevent 
it  from  being  snapped  out  of  place 
through  carelessness.  The  dog  is 
connected  to  the  brake  foot  pad  by 
means  of  a  rod.  By  pivoting  the  pad, 
the  dog  is  engaged  or  disengaged  read- 
ily is  .shown  in  the  sketch  on  page  134. 

The  Brunswick  Laundry  has  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  there  are  three  spare 
electrics  in  the  garage.  One  of  these 
is  always  ready  for  emergencies;  the 
second  one  is  being  painted,  and  the 
third  one  is  being  overhauled.  Thus 
three  out  of  the  thirty-three  electrics 
are  required  as  spare  vehicles. 

The  repair  force  consists  of  a  fore- 


man and  two  assistants.  The  fore- 
man is  in  entire  charge  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  electric  and  gasoline 
trucks  as  well  as  all  of  the  purchas- 
ing of  material.s  and  trucks.  The 
supervision  of  the  drivers  and  the 
routing  and  loading  of  the  trucks  are 
under  another  man  with  the  title  of 
superintendent  of  routes.  Both  the 
garage  foreman  and  route  superin- 
tendent are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company.  He  passes  on  all  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
trucks. 

The  Shop  Eqiiipiiieiit 

All  of  the  repair  work  is  clone  in 
a  small  room  adjoining  the  garage. 
The  shop  equipment  consists  of  an 
electric  drill  made  by  the  United 
States  Electrical  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  a  vise  made  by  the  Reed  Mfg. 
Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  a  chain  hoist  made 
by  the  Reading  Block  Co.,  Reading, 
Pa.,  and  a  forge  made  by  the  Cham- 
pion Blower  &  Forge  Co.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  hoist  is  hung  overhead  in 
the  garage  proper,  where  it  is  used 
in  the  overhauling  work.  Other  equip- 
ment that  comes  in  handy  during  the 
repair  work  consists  of  a  Weaver  jack, 
two  10-ton  Barrett  jacks,  two  small 
wooden  horses,  and  a  four-wheeled 
swivel-caster  truck  for  hauling  the 
batteries. 

All  repair  work  is  done  during  the 


day  and  charging  at  night,  when  all 
of  the  trucks  are  in.  The  man  who 
washes  the  trucks  at  night  also  fills 
the  batteries  with  distilled  water.  The 
garage  consists  of  two  sections,  be- 
ing divided  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
loading  platform  in  the  middle.  Fif- 
teen charging  plugs  are  installed  in 
each  section,  which  are  50  feet  wide 
and  140  feet  long,  providing  space  for 
forty-five  trucks  and  room  enough  for 
thirty  trucks  to  be  loaded  at  one  time. 
Each  section  has  a  loading  platform, 
a  feature  of  the  garage,  in  that  the 
trucks  can  be  parked  and  loaded  at 
the  same  time.  Loading  takes  about 
'  -J  hour. 

The  gasoline  trucks,  as  in  the  case 
(if  the  electrics,  are  gone  over  for 
needed  repairs  once  a  year.  They  are 
torn  down  in  the  garage,  their  bodies 
being  .sent  to  a  local  paint  shop.  The 
valves  are  ground  in,  the  bearings  are 
gone  over  for  wear  as  are  the  pLston 
rings,  gears,  etc.  All  of  the  engine 
and  light  repair  work  is  taken  care 
of  by  that  company's  repairmen.  All 
repairs  needing  the  use  of  lathes  are 
taken  to  some  neighl)oring  machine 
shop.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  company 
to  sell  its  gasoline  trucks  just  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  give  trouble  from 
wear  and  tear  and  to  buy  new  trucks 
to  replace  them.  In  that  way,  the 
need  of  installing  an  expensive  ma- 
chine shop  and  equipment  has  been 
obviated.  The  drivers  of  the  gasdlihe 
trucks  are  given  full  responsibility  for 
the  oiling  of  the  trucks. 


The  Small  Garage  Shop 

Only  a  small  shop  is  required  for  minor  repair  work  because  most  of  the  fleet 
is  made  np  of  electrics  with  few  moving  parts 
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PAVING  CONTRACTOR 

Solved  the  Problems  of 


/ — Preventing  Body  Leakage  of  Hot  Asphalt 

2 — Dispatching  His    Trucks   by  Legible  Numbering 

3 — Keeping  Drivers^  Record  Cards   Clean 

4 — Checking  Drivers^  Cards   by  Service  Records 


IN  the  haulage  of  paving  materials,  such 
as  sand  or  asphalt,  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  which  the  fleet  owner  must 
solve  is  how  to  prevent  leakage  of  the 
material  out  of  the  body  while  the  truck 
is  in  motion.  This  problem  is  more  dif- 
ficult of  solution  in  cases  where  asphalt 
is  handled  because  it  is  generally  loaded 
into  the  truck  body  at  about  400  deg. 
Fahr.  with  the  truck  body  at  a  nor- 
mal temperature  of  65  to  70  deg.,  or  at 
least  .330  deg.  less  than  that  of  the 
asphalt.  This  variance  in  temperature 
expands  the  metal  of  any  ordinary  type 
of  latch  so  that  a  tailgate  which  is  tight 
when  the  truck  starts  out  on  its  route 
may  be  loose  before  it  has  covered  half 
the  trip  to  the  job,  with  a  consequent 
loss  due  to  the  asphalt  leaking  out  onto 
the  street. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  problem.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
patching a  large  fleet  of  trucks,  some 
owned  outright  and  some  hired  for  the 
occasion,    when    they    are    numbered    by 


painted  letter.s  which  often  become  in- 
distinct by  being  covered  with  dust  and 
dirt.  Then  again,  keeping  the  drivers' 
route  or  woi'k  cards  clean  and  legible 
and  then  cheeking  up  on  the  data  on 
these  cards  are  two  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  requires  considerable 
thought  and  study. 

Speed    of    Delivery    Important 

Just  how  these  four  problems  have 
been  solved  satisfactorily  by  a  paving 
contractor  operating  a  fleet  of  twelve 
trucks  is  told  in  this  story  of  the  Union 
Paving  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  That  com- 
pany seven  years  ago  began  to  use  motor 
trucks  in  its  general  contracting  business, 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  which  is  hauling 
asphalt.  Experimentation  had  shown 
satisfactorily  that  more  effective  service 
could  be  had  from  a  few  trucks  than 
from  many  horse  teams,  and  at  a  smaller 
expenditure. 

It  also  found  that  in  a  general  con- 
tracting business  speed  of  operation  is  a 


most  important  factor,  a  necessity,  for 
the  fulfillment  of  such  contracts  entails 
the  finishing  of  each  job  within  a  speci- 
fied time.  Motor  trucks  can  take  heavy 
loads  rapidly  fiom  loading  to  unloading 
points,  going  from  one  job  to  another, 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  when  desirable, 
in  a  supplementary  capacity.  This  is  im- 
possible with  teams.  While  the  trucks 
of  the  Union  Paving  Co.  do  not  ordinarily 
make  very  long  hauls  to  an  unloading 
point,  it  was  found  that,  for  instance,  on  a 
30-mile  haul  for  a  day's  work  one  5-ton 
truck,  loaded  to  6  tons,  can  make  three 
round  trips  per  day,  or  carry  to  the  un- 
loading point  18  tons,  whereas  one  team 
could  haul  but  one  2-ton  load  over  such 
a  route  within  the  day's  working  time. 

Few  teamsters  would  care  to  make  a 
team  carry  a  load  of  more  than  2  tons 
for  30  miles,  but  any  5-ton  truck  can 
take  a  G-ton  load  on  a  30-mile  run,  mak- 
ing three  such  trips  in  working  hours. 

The  company's  present  fleet  consists  of 
three  dump-body  Macks,  each  of  5%-ton 


;i]TO=m5rasJ5^: 


Deta/Ua  of  the  h<nneniadc  clamp  U3ed  on  the  dump  bodies  of  the  Union  Paving  Co.'s  trucks  to  prevent  the  leakage 
of  hot  asphalt.     This  was  a  problem  that  could  not  be  solved  by  the  ordinary  tailgate  latch 
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capacity,  one  of  the  lot  having  a  Wood 
body  and  Wood  hydraulic  hoist,  the  other 
two  being  equipped  with  chain-operated 
Mack  hoists;  seven  White  trucks,  all 
o-tonners  with  dump-bodies,  one  having 
a  worm-drive  hoist  and  the  rest  screw 
hoists;  a  2-ton  Autocar  with  dump-body, 
convertible  into  a  small  platform  body 
with  removable  sides,  and  used  for  mov- 
ing tools,  parts,  wheels  and  small  orders; 
a  convertible  Locomobile  passenger  car 
of  1,500-pound  capacity,  used  as  a  gen- 
eral service  car,  in  addition  to  an  office 
fleet  of  twelve  roadsters,  divided  among 
Packards,  Dodges,  Buicks,  Peerlesses 
and  Fords. 

The    Problem    of    Dispatrhiii^ 

As  each  truck  is  numbered  and  as  in 
road  contract  work  the  trucks  are  often 
mud-coated,  or  dust-filmed,  it  has  been 
.1  problem  for  the  dispatcher  to  keep  the 
numbers  clean  for  convenience  in  record- 
ing the  incoming  and  outgoing  trucks. 
But  this  difficulty  has  been  solved  in  an 
entirely  original  manner  by  having  a 
metal  tag,  bearing  the  truck  number  in 
perforations,  which  cannot  become  ob- 
scured by  mud  and  dust  as  readily  as  a 
painted  number,  made  in  keystone  shape 
to  fit  over  the  hub  between  two  adjoin- 
ing spokes  of  each  wheel.  This  plan, 
which  is  just  being  put  in  force,  is  found 
very  satisfactory  by  the  drivers,  who  say 
the  perforations  do  not  get  clogged  with 
mud  or  dust  and  if  they  should  happen  to, 
asharpblowor  a  quick  rub  would  instantly 
clear  the  number  and  make  it  legible. 
while  the  painted  numbers  sometimes  had 
to  be  scrubbed  before  they  could  be  read. 
The  dispatcher  now  has  no  trouble  in 
recognizing  each  truck  by  number  imme- 
diately. These  keystone-shaped  metal 
number  tags  are  about  4  inches  long  and 
of  a  width  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 

.\nother  efficiency  device  developed  by 
the  Union  Paving  Co.  is  a  sheet  tin  envel- 
ope with  a  tin  slide  or  case  for  holding 
the  driver's  Motor  Truck  Daily  Time 
Card.  This  card  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed later.  It  is  a  manila  form  5^.i 
by  8%  inches.  The  tin  slide  has  its  upper 
and  lower  edges  turned  over  to  hold  the 
card  in  place.     The  slide  is  just  the  right 


One  of  the  trucks  leaving  the  yard, 
window  in  the  disjxitcher'x  nffin 


This  truck  miiiibcr  plate,  made  of  tin  with  the  number  formed  by  perforations 

in  the  tin,  is  wired  to  the  wheel  spokes.     It  enables  the  truck  dispatcher  to 

tell  the   truck  number  at  a  glance,   when  a  number  painted  ou   the  body  or 

cab   is   not  distiiif/uishable  because  of  dust  or  dirt 

time;  fill  in  the  line  and  then  put  it  back. 
This  keeps  the  face  of  the  card  protected 
fi'om  the  driver's  soiled  hands  and  has 
resulted  in  economy  as  well  as  neatness. 
While  the  driver  is  using  his  truck, 
the  card  in  its  tin  envelope  is  hung,  in 
the  case  of  the  Macks,  on  the  rear  wall 
of  the  cab,  to  the  right  of  the  driver,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  older  White  trucks, 
which  have  waterproof  canopy  tops  in- 
stead of  cabs,  it  is  usually  tucked  be- 
neath the  leather  cushion  of  the  driver's 
seat. 

Service  Recorders  Used 

Each  truck  also  carries  a  Service  Re- 
corder, a  clock-driven  device  whereby  the 
travel  of  a  vehicle  and  the  actual  time  it 
has  been  working  are  recorded  through 
the  principle  of  sway-motion  and  needle 
abrasion  on  blue  paper  coated  thinly  with 
white  wax.  The  movement  is  distinct 
from  vibration,  the  device  recording  side- 
sway  movement  as  it  occurs.  The  lack 
of  marking,  or  gaps  in  the  blue,  indicates 
stops.  These  instruments  are  circular, 
the  numbered,  wax-coated  charts  fitting 
into  the  mechanism  measure  or  case, 
which  is  4%  inches  in  diameter.  In  the 
Mack  trucks  the  Sei"vice  Recorder  is 
placed  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  cab,  at 
the  right  of  the  driver,  a  little  above  the 
point  where  the  tin  envelope  with  the 
driver's  Motor  Truck  Daily  Time  Card 
is  hung.  In  the  White  trucks  the  Serv- 
ice Recorder  is  placed  at  the  right,  im- 
mediately below  the  driver's  seat.  It  is 
small  enough  and  flat  enough  not  to  get 
in  the  way  of  his  legs. 

In  hauling  asphalt,  sand  and  other  of 
the  finer  road-building  materials,  a  dif- 
ficult problem  to  solve  was  the  leakage 
from  the  tailgate.  Especially  in  the  case 
of  asphalt  the  problem  was  complicated, 
as  in  addition  to  wastage  through  the 
tailgate  from  ordinary  jolting,  the  high 
temperature  at  which  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  asphalt  for  spreading  purposes — 
drawn  at  about  400  deg.  Fahr.  and  deliv- 
ered before  it  falls  to  250  deg. — often 
expanded  the  rod  whereby  the  tailgate 
/*   must  jxiss  directly  in  front  of  the  release    was    controlled    from    the    cab, 

in  the  building  seen  at  the  left  causing  the  catch  to  open  and  the  mate- 


('.  II.  .Montgomery,  superintendeiit  of 

Iransportation  for   the   Union  Paving 

Co. 

size  to  fit  into  the  metal  envelope  and  be 
withdrawn  to  write  on  the  card  and  then 
slipped  back  into  place  so  that  it  is  en- 
tirely covered.  The  method  of  using  the 
device  is  to  withdraw  the  slide  just 
enough  to  expose  a  line  of  the  form  at  a 
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P 


Cord  fits  in  tin- slide  xhich  hpulhd 
out  of  envelope  erposing  onit/  s  line 
ot  a  time  if  desired. 


Card  cowpletelu  covered  when  tin-slide  is  pushed 
lo  bottom  of  envelope. 


The  till  envelope  in  which  ths  driver  carries  his  daily  report  card.  How  the 

card  is  placed  in  a  metal  slide  that  Jits  iiito  the  envelope  is  shown  in  the  sketch 

at  the  right 


rial  to  leak.  While  drivers  appreciate 
being  able  to  control  the  tailgate  from 
the  cab,  it  was  found  advisable  to  provide 
some  means  of  checking  wastage  in  that 
manner  as  soon  as  possible.  The  com- 
pany's drivers  keep  to  smooth  pavements 
and  roadways  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
and  most  of  their  work  is  done  under 
that  condition,  yet  the  loss  from  leakage 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  C.  B. 
Montgomery,  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, and  Thomas  J.  Bowes,  super- 
intendent of  trucks,  decided  to  offset  it 
immediately. 

The  Latch  Devised 

Mr.  Bowes,  who  is  of  an  inventive  turn 
of  mind,  then  devised  an  original  tail- 
gate latch,  which,  although  it  cannot  be 
operated  from  the  cab,  keeps  the  gate 
locked  as  though  in  a  vise.  It  can  also  be 
adjusted  to  maintain  an  opening  of  a  cer- 
tain width,  which  is  especially  desirable 
in  spreading  certain  materials,  the  weight 
of  the  truck  body,  when  hoisted,  feeding 
the  required  amount  of  material  through 
the  gate  opening. 

A  round-iron  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  a  foot  long  is  bent  in  L-shape, 
bored  at  the  short  angle  of  the  L  end 
with  a  V^-inch  hole,  through  which  a  bolt 
fastens  it  behind  the  flange  of  the  body, 
just  where  it  curves  under  the  tailgate. 
The  long  end  of  the  round-iron  is 
threaded  and  has  slipped  over  it  a  short 
angle-iron  catch  or  latch,  which  extends 
about  5  inches  each  way  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  round  iron.  An  iron  handle, 
bent  in  a  right  angle,  looking  something 
like  a  stove-shaker,  also  slips  over  the 
threaded  end  of  the  round-iron. 

This  handle  is  a  quick-working  arrange- 
ment and  is  made  to  spin,  or  whirl  by 
hand,  the  rotary  motion  making  it  climb 
the  threaded  round-iron  till  it  reaches  the 
angle  iron.  The  operator  then  lifts  the 
handle  so  that  the  round-iron  is  in  a 
horizontal  position,  places  the  angle-iron 
with  his  fingers  so  that  it  presses  against 
the  flange  on  the  outside  of  the  tailgate, 
whirls  the  handle  tighter  and  squeezes 
the  angle-iron  with  it,  tight  to  the  outer 
flange  of  the  tailgate  like  a  tourniquet, 
»nd   there   the  Vandle  holds   it  by   pres- 


sure until  it  is  rotated  by  the  operator 
in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  one 
of  these  latches  on  each  side  of  the  body 
of  every  truck  owned  by  the  company. 

The  grip  of  the  two  sides  of  the  angle- 
iron,  one  against  the  flange  of  the  truck 


Thomas   J.    Bowes,    tvh^    dexused    the 
special  tailgate  latch  clamp 

body  proper  and  the  other  against  th? 
flange  of  the  tailgate  rim,  cannot  be 
broken  by  jolting,  or  anything  else  but 
the  purposeful  rotation  of  the  handle  in 
the  reverse  direction.  Not  a  grain  of 
sand   can  escape  when  the  hardest  grip 


of  the  angle-iron  device  is  applied,  but 
by  letting  the  angle-iron  slip  down  the 
threaded  handle  to  about  the  limit  of  the 
angle-iron's  edge,  and  then  revolving  the 
handle  upward  until  it  squeezes  the 
angle-iron  tight  enough  to  hold  it  there, 
an  opening  very  desirable  in  spreading 
small  stone  for  roads  can  be  maintained. 
Another  means  employed  by  this  con- 
cern in  spreading  is  to  control  the  tail- 
gate opening  by  a  length  of  wire.  In 
either  case  the  weight  of  the  load  against 
the  tailgate,  when  the  truck  body  is 
raised,  keeps  the  proper  opening  for  the 
discharge  of  the  material. 

LaU-h  Cost  Only  $1.70 

This  tailgate  round-  and  angle-iron 
latch  device  cost  the  company,  for  the 
first  one  invented  and  made,  just  70  cents 
in  material  and  $1  for  Mr.  Bowes'  time, 
yet  it  has  proved  invaluable  in  prevent- 
ing loss  by  leakage. 

The  device  has  the  further  advantage 
of  releasing-  from  four  to  six  men  for 
other  work  when  the  latch  is  set,  as  de- 
scribed, for  spreading  material,  as  by  its 
evenness  and  mechanical  steadiness  of 
distribution  through  the  constant  open- 
ing, regulated  by  the  angle-iron  grip  o;i 
the  flanges  and  the  pressure  outward  of 
the  discharging  load  to  keep  the  gate  at 
the  limit  set  by  the  latch,  only  from  three 
to  four  shovelers  are  required  to  spread 
the  material,  whereas  under  the  ordi- 
nary method  from  eight  to  ten  shovelers 
would  be  necessary. 

Drivers  have  instructions  to  carry 
road  spreads  at  a  speed  not  exceeding 
14  miles  an  hour,  for  safety  and  best  re- 
sults with  the  load.  However,  the  men 
are  not  burdened  with  unnecessary  rules, 
for  supervision  here  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
supervising,  but  to  get  the  best  work 
done  in  the  best  way,  in  the  shortest 
time.  Supervision  outside  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  is  simplified,  or  rather  elim- 
inated under  this  concern's  sub-contract- 
ing system.  In  addition  to  its  Phila- 
delphia plant  at  Thirtieth  and  Locust 
Streets,  the  company  has  permanent 
plants  in  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J. 
It  sets  up  temporary  quarters  at  various 
points  where  it  has  road-making  or  road- 
mending  jabs,  to  the  extent  of  sending 
out  miniature  asphalt  plants  mounted  on 
freight  cars.  But  in  the  dispatching  of 
such    equipment    and    recording    its    re- 


MOTOR    TRUCK    DAILY    TIME    CARD 


The  driver's  work  card,  by  mxans  of  which  a  complete  record  is  kept  of  the 
jobs  done  during  the  day 
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The  service  recorder  as   mounted  on  the   riser  uf  the 
driver's  seat,  where  it  does  not  interfere  loith  his  oper- 
ation of  the  tmck 


How   the  service   recorder   and   Ike    iiietnl   envelope  for 

the  driver's  route  card  are  mounted  on  the  inside  of  the 

cabs  of  the  Mack  t)i(cks 


turn,  there  is  no  direct  vehicle  super- 
vision from  Philadelphia  for  such  outside 
jobs. 

When  a  contract  for  a  distant  road  job 
is  awarded  to  the  company,  bids  for  sub- 
contracts are  asked  and  the  sub-con 
tractor  to  whom  the  job  is  awarded  in 
turn  becomes  responsible  for  all  trucks 
which  he  hires  and  uses.  The  Union 
Paving  Co.'s  fleet  is  not  used  in  such 
cases. 

The  company's  fleet  is  in  use  almost 
all  of  the  time,  but  the  trucks  of  other 
responsible  concerns,  of  which  the  Union 
Paving  Co.  keeps  a  selected  list,  are 
hired  daily.  In  1918  the  company  aver- 
aged sixty-seven  trucks  daily  in  work. 
Sometimes  it  uses  eighty  a  day.  In  other 
words,  after  a  contract  for  a  road  job 
has  been  .ssumed  by  a  sub-contractor, 
beyond  delivering  the  material  to  the 
plant,  the  Union  Paving  Co.  uses  no  fur- 
ther supervision  of  trucks.  It  is  up  to 
I  he  sub-contractor,  the  successful  bidder 
for  the  contract  offered  by  the  Union 
Paving  Co.,  to  get  the  material  to  the 
road. 

Supervision  does  not  extend  in  the 
transportation  department  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  permanent  plants  at  Ches- 
ter and  Trenton.  Local  hired  trucks  are 
used  as  required.  The  superintendents  of 
those  branches  assume  charge  of  such 
vehicles  as  are  used  there.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  extra  trucks  hired  in  Phila- 
delphia, these  are  placed  on  the  payroll 
from  day  to  day  and  paid  off'  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  the 
Trenton  plant  the  company  dispatches  by 
freight  such  material  as  may  be  required 
from  Philadelphia. 

This  elimination  of  supervision  of 
transportation  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
case  of  outside  work,  of  course,  permits' 
such  concentration  on  city  problems  as 
has  resulted  in  the  devices  mentioned,  in 
general  dispatching  and  in  cost-keeping 
methods.  With  regard  to  dispatching,  a 
word  or  two  as  to  yard  conditions  may 
not  be  amiss.  The  plant  occupies  build- 
ings on  both  sides  of  Thirtieth  Street. 
The  rear  of  one  part  of  the  plant  is  on 
the  Schuykill  River,  much  material  like 
sand,  for  instance,  arriving  by  scow  and 


being  lifted  to  the  hopper  by  steam  shov- 
els. Considerable  material,  such  as  gran- 
ite block,  is  hauled  to  the  plant  by  truck. 

The  Dispatching  Methods 

The  method  of  dispatching  the  trucks 
is  simple  and  efl^ective.  They  assemble, 
according  to  the  work  to  be  done,  in  front 
of  the  main  office  each  morning  at  7:30. 
The  dispatcher's  office  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  a  window  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance gate,  close  to  the  building,  being 
near  enough  to  the  line  of  trucks  to  en- 
able the  dispatcher  to  see  that  all  is  in 
readiness  for  the  start  without  his  hav- 
ing to  leave  his  oflice.  He  gives  each 
driver  who  enters  the  office  two  copies 
of  a  Work  or  Scale  Ticket  made  out  in 
triplicate,  retaining  the  third  himself. 
Each  copy  has  its  number  stamped  on  it 
in  red.  It  is  signed  by  the  foreman  on 
the  job  when  he  receives  the  load.  The 
driver  returns  a  copy  to  the  office,  where 
it  is  filed,  as  a  check  to  see  that  the 
driver  has  received  his  load.  If  the  com- 
pany is  selling  material  being  hauled, 
the  checking  is  especially  close.  Bills  are 
made  out  from  these  Work  or  Scale 
Tickets. 

The  Motor  Truck  Daily  Time  Card,  al- 
ready  mentioned    in   connection   with   its 


tin  envelope,  gives  the  truck  number, 
driver's  name,  date,  time  and  place  of 
leaving  for  work,  time  of  arrival  at  desti- 
nation, and  nature  of  load  carried.  Stops 
are  recorded  in  detail  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  form,  which  otherwise  is  blank. 
The  driver  signs  the  card,  and  its  record- 
ed stops  should  tally  with  those  indi- 
cated by  the  Service  Recorder  in  his  cab, 
.■\ny  tampering  with  a  Service  Recorder 
means  instant  dismissal  for  a  driver.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  the  driver  drops  his 
card  through  a  slot  into  a  tin  receptacle 
in  the  locked  stockroom  of  the  repair- 
shop. 

The  cards  are  kept  for  a  week  and  the 
payroll  is  made  i\p  from  them. 

BILL  TO  I'KEVKNT  THEFTS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Sept.  8— A  bill  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  thefts  of  motor 
vehicles  has  been  introduced  in  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Aldermen  by  W.  F.  Nied- 
erluecke.  The  bill  provides  that  all  motor 
trucks  and  vehicles  used  for  commercial 
purposes  should  bear  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  owner  in  letter  three  inches 
high.  The  increased  number  of  thefts  of 
motor  trucks  during  recent  months  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  hill. 


One  of  the  White  5-to7uic 
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How  a  Lumber  Merchant  in  a  Small  Town 


GOT  RID  OF  HIS  HORSES 


and 


1 Increased  His  Business  40  Per  Cent 

2 — Decreased  His  Unit  Delivery  Cost 

3 — Cave  Customers  Better  Service 

l-Toniiers  Fouiid  Best  for  Lumber  and  Build- 
ing Material  Deliveries  and  2-Ton  Trucks  for 
Coal    Deliveries    in    Outlying    Country    Territory 


iCT-^ATHER,  1  feel  certain  we  can 
Jp  increase  our  business  if  we 
leplace  some  of  our  horses  with  a 
<mall  motor  truck.  This  will  enable 
us  to  increase  our  delivery  area  and 
thereby  secure  a  greater  number  of 
customers.  Summit,  N.  J.,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  10,000.  Here  we  have  only 
.500  customers.  With  a  truck  we  can 
increase  our  delivery  radius  from  3  to 
8  miles.  Instead  of  John  Smith 
having  to  drive  in  with  his  own  hor.se 
wagon  for  his  lumber,  building  sup- 
plies and  coal,  we  can  deliver  it  to 
him  by  our  trucks  and  get  paid  for  the 
deliveries.  Besides,  he  is  very  liable 
to  buy  more  often  because  he  does  not 
have  to  stop  his  own  work  and  take  a 
half  day  to  get  his  material.  Again, 
we  can  be  more  certain  of  our  de- 
liveries. Last  week  we  had  to  delay 
for  several  days  the  delivery  of  one 
order,  to  be  sent  8  miles  out,  because 
it  was  too  long  a  pull  for  the  horse 
teams  on  account  of  extremely  hot 
weather  and  the  hilly  country  which 
had  to  be  covered." 

These  were  the  arguments  expressed 
.5  years  ago  by  Henry  Muchmore  to 
his  father,  who  was  then  delivering 
his  coal,  lumber  and  building  materials 
entirely  by  horse  vehicles.  Up  to  that 
time,  most  of  the  business  of  that 
merchant  was  centered  in  Summit,  few 
deliveries  being  made  outside  of  the 
town  limits.  The  horse  vehicles  were 
falling  down  on  deliveries  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  districts  on  account 
of  the  steep  grades  encountered.  This 
was  especially  so  in  the  extremely  hot 
summer  days  and  also  during  the  win- 
ter month.s  when  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  and 
the  arguments  put  forth  by  the  son 
of  George  V.  Muchmore,  the  latter 
was    persuaded    to   purchase   a    1-ton 


truck.  A  year's  trial  proved  such  a 
success  in  increasing  the  business  and 
the  delivery  zone  that  another  1  tonner 
was  installed.  The  business  had  been 
increased  about  10  per  cent  and  the 
delivery  zone  from  3  to  8  miles  with 
the  first  truck. 

First  Truck  Begets  Another 

Not  only  did  the  second  truck  dupli- 
cate the  record  of  the  first,  but  it 
showed  the  doubtful  father  that  he 
was  at  last  on  the  right  path  toward 
the  coveted  territory  outside  of  the 
town  limits  of  Summit.  Likewise,  he 
was  finding  out  that  horse  vehicles 
were  not  on  the  road  as  much  as  be- 


lore,  because  the  two  trucks  were  not 
only  taking  care  of  the  outside  terri- 
tory, but  also  much  of  the  short-haul 
work.  At  that  time  he  had  fifteen 
horses  and  ten  wagons. 

As  a  result  of  the  inactivity  of  some 
of  his  horse  vehicles,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  turn  his  attention 
toward  their  disposal.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  situation,  it  was  de- 
cided that  each  of  the  1-ton  trucks 
could  replace  five  horses  used  to  make 
two  double  teams  and  a  single  one. 
This  also  meant  the  elimination  of  two 
drivers. 

The  elimination  of  the  horses, 
wagons  and  drivers  was  a  step 
toward    the    purchase    of    tw^o    more 


/ /((■  l-ioii  Mnyircit  belli;/  loiiilcii  iritli  lumber  from  the  storage  pile.  Note  the 
type  of  ordinary  fiareboard  express  body  fitted  with  the  side  chute  on  the  right 
to  permit  coal  to  be  carried.  This  combination  body  is  most  important  because 
it  enables  both  roal  and  building  supplies  to  be  carried  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year 
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l-tonners  during  the  third  year  ana 
the  disposal  of  all  of  the  horses  and 
wagons. 

After  3  years'  experience  with 
motor  trucks,  it  was  found  that  the 
small  capacity  vehicles  were  the  most 
economical  to  run  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Orders  for  coal  for  the  major 
part  were  for  1  and  2  tons.  Lumber 
and  building  material  orders  showed 
no  necessity  for  the  use  of  large  ca- 
pacity trucks.  In  addition  to  these 
facts,  the  speed  of  the  smaller  trucks 
was  such  as  to  enable  quicker  deliver- 
ies as  well  as  to  overcome  the  steep 
grades  encountered. 

Combination   Bodies  Used 

The  truck.s  were  making  ten  to 
twelve  trips  a  day  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  averaging  about 
30  miles  each  for  the  day.  The  busi- 
ness grew  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  deemed  wise  to  install  two  moro 
trucks.  These  were  1-ton  Maxwells. 
The  other  three  were  disposed  of  and 
three  Garfords  of  1-,  V,'-2-,  and  2-ton 
capacities  were  purchased  to  replace 
them.  The  installation  of  the  1 V2-  and 
2-ton  trucks  permitted  the  number  of 
trips  per  day  on  the  long  hauls  to  be 
reduced  by  taking  care  of  two  or  more 
orders  on  one  trip. 

The  three  1-ton  and  one  I'^-ton 
trucks  are  equipped  with  an  ordinary 
rtareboard  express  body,  fitted  with 
side  gates  for  the  discharge  of  coal 
and  sand.  The  2-ton  Garford  is 
equipped  with  a  coal  body,  fitted  with 
a  hoist  made  by  the  Rodenhausen's 
E.xcelsior  Wagon  Works,  Philadelphia. 
The  coal  is  chuted  from  the  rear  end 
of  the  truck.  Provision  is  made  for 
chuting  the  coal  to  the  side  while  the 
truck  is  standing  alongside  the  curb. 
Two  10-ft.  chutes  are  used  for  unload- 
ing the  coal. 

The  four  trucks  equipped  with  the 
express  bodies  serve  a  dual  purpose. 
These  are  used  to  take  care  of  the 
small  coal  orders,  as  well  as  the  lum- 
ber and  building  materials.  During 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  when 
the  slack  period  for  coal  orders  has 
set  in,  the  coal  truck  is  used  for  haul- 
ing brick,  sand,  etc.  In  November 
and  December,  when  the  slack  period 
for  lumber  and  building  materials  be- 
gins, and  the  demand  for  coal  has 
been  resumed,  the  express  bodies  with 
their  side  chutes  are  used  to  expedite 
deliveries. 

Business  Increased  40% 

Not  only  have  the  five  Muchmore 
trucks  accomplished  an  increase  in  the 
delivery  zone  from  3  to  8  miles,  but 
they  have  increased  the  business  about 
40  per  cent.  Deliveries  are  now  made 
to  farmers  in  the  outlying  territory 
that   were   formerly   handled    by   the 
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The  2-ton  Garford,  the  largest  truck  of  the  fleet,  is  permanently  fitted  ivith  the 

dump  coal  body  xhown.     This  one  tritck  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the  coal 

deliveries  in  the  slack  season.     When  the  rush  begins,  the  1-ton  and  l%-fo7i 

trurka  with  the  combination  bodies  are  j>ressed  into  service 


farmers  themselves,  when  the  deliver- 
ies were  taken  care  of  by  the  com- 
pany's horse  vehicles.  By  delivering 
coal,  lumber  and  building  materials 
to  the  farmers,  the  latter  are  saved 
anywhere  from  2  to  4  hours'  time.  As 
a  result,  this  service  has  been  instru- 
mental in  increasing  business,  as  well 
as  keeping  a  satisfied  patronage.  De- 
liveries in  Summit  are  also  taken  care 
of  more  quickly  than  was  possible 
with  horses. 

The  trucks  were  kept  in  a  garage 
built  by  that  company  on  the  premises 
at  an  expense  of  $3,000.  The  drivers 
are  competent  enough  to  take  care  of 
all  small  repairs.  Heavy  repairs  are 
taken  care  of  by  a  local  garage.  The 
trucks  are  gone  over  once  a  year  for 
wear  and  tear. 

The  yards  are  laid  out  so  that  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  congestion  dur- 
ing loading.  The  lumber  building  is 
separated  from  each  of  those  used  for 
the  coal  and  builders'  supplies.  Each 
building  ha.s  its  own  entrance  and  exit. 
Railroad  facilities  are  such  as  to  al- 
low the  unloading  of  the  building  ma- 
terials and  lumber  in  back  of  the  build- 
ings. The  coal  cars  are  run  on  ele- 
vated tracks  into  the  coal  shed,  drop- 
ping their  loads  through  openings  in 
the  floors.  The  coal  pockets  are  built 
high  enough  to  accommodate  the  high 
body  of  the  2-ton  Garford,  the  ex- 
press bodies  being  little  higher  than 
those  of  the  horse  wagons.    The  trucks 


are  loaded  with  coal  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  backing  up  under  the  pock- 
ets, thus  saving  much  time.  Little 
maneuvering  is  necessary  at  any  of 
the  buildings. 

The  weighing  scales  are  out  on  the 
street,  next  to  the  curb  and  in  front 
of  the  oflice.  The  reason  for  this  loca- 
tion is  that  the  coal  pockets  are  so  sit- 
uated that  the  exit  from  them  is  on 
the  street  below  the  offices.  In  order 
to  save  time  in  weighing  the  coal,  the 
trucks,  as  well  as  any  other  vehicles 
that  carry  away  materials,  are 
weighed  in  front  of  the  office. 

Deliveries  start  at  7  a.  m.  and  stop 
at  5  p.  m.  All  orders  that  come 
in  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
trucks,  as  well  as  any  other  vehicles 
out  so  as  to  be  (juickly  loaded  the  next 
morning.  The  routing  and  loading  of 
the  trucks  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Much- 
more's  son. 

The  operation  of  the  fleet  of  trucks 
has  been  such  a  success  to  the  com- 
pany that  it  decided  to  sell  trucks  in 
that  territory.  That  company  is  now 
agent  for  the  Maxwell  trucks  and  cars 
in  Union  and  Morris  counties.  Last 
year  it  sold  thirty  trucks  to  the  farm- 
ers in  that  territory  on  the  time-pay- 
ment basis.  Henrj'  Muchmore,  the 
son,  is  in  charge  of  this  agency.  He 
has  a  man  out  on  the  road  to  take  care 
of  the  sales  and  a  mechanic  at  the  ser- 
vice station,  located  on  the  premises, 
to  take  care  of  the  repair  work. 
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Saving  17  Cents  a  Day  in  Gasoline 


On  the  Ford 
1-Ton  Truck 

Bosch    Magneto    Costs    $65 
and  Comes  Complete,  Ready- 
to  Install 

a  mile.  For  a  50-mile  day,  this  is  a 
saving  of  17  cents.  Each  Ford  works 
6  days  a  week  or  312  days  a  year. 
For  eleven  trucks,  the  total  days 
worked  each  year  is  11  times  312  or 
3432.  This  total  days  multiplied  by 
the  daily  saving  of  17  cents  gives  a 
total  yearly  saving  of  $583.44. 

The  magneto  assembly  consists  of 

a   small   magneto,    a   train   of   gears 

driven    from    the    front    end    of    the 

Ford  engine  camshaft  and  a  case  to 

(Crnitiitiicd  on  njrpofiite  page) 


Putting  the  magneto  assembly  in  place 


JF  you  operate  a  Ford  1-ton  truck 
in  any  kind  of  service,  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  story  of  how 
George  Heron,  Maintenance  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Store,  one  of 
the  large  department  stores  in  Chi- 
cago, saves  17  cents  a  day  in  gaso- 
line on  every  one  of  his  eleven  Ford 
1-tonners.  While  this  saving  seems 
small  at  first  thought,  it  amounts  to 
$583.44  a  year,  or  almost  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  the  equipment  which 
made  the  saving  possible.  In  these 
days  of  rising  costs  in  truck  opera- 
tion, a  saving  of  clo.se  to  $600  a  year 
in  gasoline  alone  is  not  to  be  ignored. 
In  the  operation  of  his  Ford  trucks, 
Heron  found  that  the  ignition  sys- 
tem gave  the  most  trouble.  When- 
ever anything  went  wrong  with  the 
Ford  engine,  it  was  the  ignition,  and 
if  the  trouble  occurred  on  the  road, 
men  had  to  be  sent  out  from  the  shop 
to  overcome  the  trouble. 

Heron  heard  of  the  special  Ford 
magneto  assembly  sold  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bosch  Magneto  Corp.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  installed  one  of  the 
outfits.  This  increased  the  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  from  18  with  the 
ordinary  Ford  flywheel  magneto  to  25 


with  the  new  magneto.  At  23  cents 
a  gallon  for  gasoline,  the  price  paid 
at  that  time,  this  reduced  the  cost 
of  gasoline  per  mile  from  1.26  cents 
to   0.92    cent,    a    saving   of    0.34   cent 


tiou  complete 


The  train  of  gears  with  the  front  half  of  the  case  removed 
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What  to  Do  with   Your 


Old  Crankcase  Oil 

First  Filter  It  and  Then   Use  on  Spring 
Bolts  and  Shackles  and  Driving  Chains 


Do  not  throw  away  the  old  oil  which  has  served  its 
purpose  in  lubricating  the  motor  truck  engine.  It 
can  be  easily  reclaimed  and  used  to  lubricate  other 
truck  parts  and  thereby  help  reduce  the  total  cost  of 
truck  operation.  Every  time  a  motor  truck  is  taken 
down  or  the  crankcase  removed,  all  of  the  oil  in  the 
crankcase  sump  must  be  drained  out.  If  such  oil  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  some  of  the  lubricating  qualities  re- 
quired when  used  under  extremely  high  temperatures, 
as  in  the  engine  itself,  it  is  generally  thrown  away. 
This  is  a  waste  of  money,  for  if  the  oil  is  filtered  it  can 
be  advantageously  employed  to  lubricate  the  spring  and 
shackle  bolts  and  driving  chains. 

The  oil  may  be  filtered  in  two  different  ways, 
either  by  the  use  of  some  home-made  device  or  by  a 
filter  sold  particularly  for  garage  service.  One  of  the 
latter  type  of  equipment  is  manufactured  by  the  S.  F. 
Bowser  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  One  such  filter  as  made 
by  the  Bowser  company,  and  used  in  the  truck  garage  o. 
the  Boston  Store,  Chicago,  is  shown  on  this  page. 

George  Heron,  maintenance  superintendent  of  the 
fifty-four  gasoline  trucks  operated  by  the  Boston  Store, 
uses  the  filter  shown  to  reclaim  the  oil  taken  from  the 
engine  crankcases  when  each  engine  is  taken  down  in 
order  for  its  yearly  overhaul.  The  filter  consists  of  a 
small  rectangular  tank  provided  with  a  series  of  in- 
terior strainers  and  set  up  off  the  floor  on  a  small  iron 
framework  or  stand.  The  tank  itself  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  vertical  partition  e.xtending  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  of  the  tank  in  the  center.  Ordinary 
glass  gages  are  provided  at  the  front  of  the  tank  for 
each  section  to  indicate  the  amount  of  oii  in  the  tank 
at  any  time.  Two  spigots  are  provided,  one  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  tank  section,  to  draw  off  the  oil  after  it 
has  been  filtered.    A  small  tray  catches  the  drippings. 


The   Bowser  filter  an   used  in    the   truck  garage  of  the 

Boston  Store,  Chicago,   to  reclaim   the  oil  taken  frow 

the  engine  crankcases  during  repair  operations 


Saving  Gasoline  in  Running  Ford  1-Ton  Truck 


(Continued  from   opposite  page) 


cover  the  train  of  gears.  The  installation  is  simple  and 
requires  no  removal  of  crank  or  gearcases  and  no  compli- 
cated fitting  or  special  machine  work.  Nothing  vital  to 
the  engine  is  altered  or  disturbed.  The  complete  instal- 
lation can  be  made  in  a  few  hours  and  without  the  use 
of  any  special  tools.  The  illustrations  on  page  142  show 
e.xactly  how  the  equipment  is  fitted. 

Each  assembly  costs  $65  or  $715  for  eleven  of  them. 
They  saved  $583.44  during  the  first  year,  or  almost  as 
much  as  the  total  initial  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  re- 
duced cost  of  ignition  repair  on  all  of  the  Fords. 

With  the  magneto  outfit  installed,  the  regular  Ford  fly- 
wheel current  generator  is  utilized  for  the  electric  lights 


and  horn.     The  spark  plug  wires  are  disconnected  and 
wired  up  to  the  new  magneto. 

According  to  Heron,  the  special  magneto  assembly 
gives  the  increased  gasoline  mileage  by  reason  of  provid- 
ing a  hotter  spark  produced  at  the  mathematically-correct 
moment  in  each  cylinder.  Any  coil  ignition  such  a.s  is 
used  on  the  Ford  truck  is  slow  because  of  the  inherent 
current  lag.  It  is  most  difl!icult  to  adjust  all  four  coils  to 
produce  the  spark  in  each  cylinder  at  the  proper  instant 
in  relation  to  the  other  cylinders.  Master  vibrators  help, 
but  do  not  entirely  eliminate  this  trouble,  which,  how- 
ever, is  got  rid  of  by  the  independent  magneto  illustrated 
on  the  opposite  page. 
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How  to  Use  the  File 


HINTS  FOR  THE  TRUCK  MECHANIC 


Pointers    on    the   Different  Grades   of  Files,   How   to   Select 
Tliem  for  the  Work  in  Hand  and  How  to  Use  Them  Properly 


WHEN  the  motor  truck  garage  me- 
chanic speaks  of  filing  a  piece  of 
metal,  the  first  thought  is  to  procure 
a  file.  The  first  thought  is  generally 
the  last  thought,  because  the  first  file 
picked  up  is,  in  most  cases,  the  one 
used.  Very  .seldom  does  the  workman 
examine  the  metal  to  be  worked  upon 
to  determine  which  kind  of  a  file  would 
work  most  efficiently.  To  select  the 
proper  file  is  not  a  science,  just  good 
practical  judgment. 

The  greatest  time  saver  in  filing, 
particularly  as  applied  to  bench  work, 
is  in  selecting  the  proper  file  for  the 
material  to  be  worked  upon.  For  this 
reason  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
■shop  which  desires  to  work  on  an  effi- 
cient basis  have  an  assortment  of  files 
which  will  take  care  of  all  work  coming 
into  the  shop.  While  there  are  innu- 
merable tyTJes,  shapes  and  sizes  of  files, 
the  hand  file,  flat  file,  square  file,  ward- 
ing file,  triangular  file,  round  file  and 
half-round  file  will  constitute  a  good 
assortment  of  shapes.  Files  can  be  ob- 
tained which  have  their  cutting  sur- 
faces at  an  angle  to  the  file  edge,  single 
file,  or  those  which  have  their  cutting 
surfaces  at  angles  to  each  other,  double 
files.  Of  course,  in  the  different  shapes 
selected,  each  type  should  be  repre- 
sented in  whatever  grades  may  be  nec- 
essary ;  that  is,  with  reference  to 
coarsene.ss  or  fineness.  For  general 
work,  a  selection  of  five  different 
grades,  namely,  coarse,  bastard,  sec- 
ond-cut,   fine    and    dead-cut,    will    be 


found  to  meet  the  average  require- 
ments, according  to  Motor  Age. 

The  selection  of  a  certain  kind  of  a 
file  for  a  certain  piece  of  work  is  a 
matter  on  which  no  certain  specified 
rule  can  apply.  A  certain  piece  of 
work,  of  general  nature,  may  be  done 
with  a  coarse  file  by  one  man,  and 
another  may  use  a  bastard  file  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  each  will  arrive  at 
the  same  result,  just  as  quickly  and 
just  as  efficiently.  However,  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  sort  of  metal  to  be  worked 
upon  is  a  key  to  the  type  or  style  of 
file  to  be  used.  For  instance,  a  bastard 
file  undoubtedly  would  be  selected  for 
cast  iron,  which  presents  a  fairly 
smooth  surface  nearly  free  from  rust. 
While  cast  iron  is  a  softer  metal  than 
steel,  it  possesses  a  porous,  glassy  sur- 
face which  breaks  down  the  edges  of 
the  cutting  teeth  very  quickly.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  a  file  which  has  been 
subjected  to  considerable  service  when 
filing  cast  iron. 

A  second-cut,  or  fine,  file  may  be 
used  on  all  grades  of  steel,  the  second- 
cut  for  the  softer  grades  and  the  fine 
file  for  the  harder  grades.  The  cutting 
edges  being  much  finer  and  shorter 
on  either  of  these  two  grades,  they  are 
better  adapted  for  use  on  steel  than 
the  coarse  or  bastard  file,  as  when  suffi- 
cient pressure  is  exerted  the  cutting 
edges  dig  into  the  metal  beyond  that 
point  where  the  strain  is  applied 
wholly  to  the  edges.  Files  with  coarse 
cutting  edges  are  adaptable  to  work 


such  as  brass,  bronze,  aluminum,  bab- 
bitt, and  other  soft  metals  of  the  same 
nature. 

While  files  are  used  freely  on  metal 
in  various  locations  in  which  the  me- 
chanic must  work  from  different  posi- 
tions, the  majority  of  the  work  is  done 
in  the  vise,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
very  imperative  that  when  vises  are 
installed  on  benches  or  stands  they 
should  be  of  the  proper  height  from 
the  floor,  so  that  the  workman  can  do 
his  work  freely  and  in  a  comfortable 
position.  Accuracy  of  filing  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  just  how  handily 
a  workman  may  be  able  to  go  about 
the  job.  The  jaws  of  the  vise  should 
be  about  on  a  level  with  the  work- 
man's elbows  to  insure  ease  of  manipu- 
lation. 

While  the  selection  of  a  file  handle 


PLAIN  — E 


PLAIN 


I'lam-edged  file   with   Ojiposite  cnttiiiji 
sides 


7"/t«  method  of  cross  filing  The   method  of  draw  filing 


Five    file    shapes    uboi'e    and    convex 

surface    of   proper   file    indicated    by 

dotted  line  below 
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may  be  considered  of  little  conse- 
quence, it  is  of  great  importance,  es- 
pecially for  the  workman  who  must 
use  the  file.  It  is  customary,  in  a 
great  many  small  shops,  to  construct 
a  file  handle  from  any  old  block  of 
wood  with  the  corners  trimmed  down, 
and  possibly  tapped.  This  may  be  all 
right  where  the  file  is  not  used  more 
than  5  or  10  minutes  at  a  time,  but 
where  it  is  used  continually  for  hours 
at  a  time  the  mistake  of  such  a  handle 
will  be  admitted  by  the  workman. 
Cramped  and  blistered  hands  and  a 
sore  forearm  aie  the  result  of  improp- 
erly shaped  handles,  and  for  this  rea- 
son a  handle  which  will  perfectly  fit 
the  hand  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
When  a  file  is  selected  for  a  certain 
job  there  must  be  borne  in  mind  the 


size  and  shape  of  the  work,  the  quality 
of  the  metal,  the  amount  of  metal  to 
be  removed,  and  the  quality  of  the 
finished  work.  The  shape  of  the  work 
and  the  quality  of  the  metal  determine 
the  shape  of  the  file.  The  amount  of 
metal  to  be  removed  and  the  quality  of 
the  finished  work  detennine  the  grade 
of  cutting  surfaces.  If  the  surface  is 
flat,  the  flat  file,  warding  file  or  hand 
file  may  be  used.  The  length  of  the 
surface  to  be  filed  will  determine  the 
length  of  the  file.  For  very  heavy 
work  an  18-in.  file  would  be  the  one 
used  generally,  while  for  light  work 
an  8  or  10-in.  file  would  be  about  the 
proper  length.  Sizes  between  these 
two  would  be  used,  depending  on  the 
variation  between  light  and  heavy 
work.     For  interior  work,   square  in 


shape,  the  square  file  is  used.  For 
dressing  down  bolt  threads,  notching 
round  bar.>.  such  as  shafting,  cutting 
through  steel  tubing,  filing  gear  teeth, 
etc.,  the  triangular  file  is  used.  Where 
the  curvature  of  any  piece  of  work 
greatly  exceeds,  in  radial  proportions, 
that  of  the  round  file,  the  half-round 
file  is  the  proper  selection.  Work  for 
which  a  round  file  may  be  used  usually 
suggests  itself,  but  any  work  which 
must  present  a  plane  surface  should 
never  be  touched  with  a  round  or  half- 
round  file. 

Accurate  filing  is  the  result  of  con- 
stant practice,  and  can  be  accomplished 
in  no  other  way.  Being  able  to  exe- 
cute a  smooth,  even  stroke  in  parallel 
with  the  work  for  the  full  length  of 
the  stroke  means  accurate  filing. 


Butcher  Uses  ^-Ton  Truck 
for  Retail  Deliveries 

Its  Speed  Gets  More  Customers  and  Increases  Profits 


JOSEPH  KEITMANN,  a  butcher  in  Cincinnati  who 
used  a  horse  wagon  for  years  and  years  to  make  house- 
to-house  deliveries  of  fresh  meat,  has  recently  installed 
a  ■5^4-ton  Republic  truck  for  the  work.  Asked  why  he 
made  the  change,  he  vouchsafed  the  information  that 
while  his  horses  gave  satisfactory  service  in  the  old  days, 
the  motor  truck  has  enabled  him  to  greatly  enlarge  his 
delivery  area  and  secure  a  large  number  of  customers. 
The  more  customers  he  has,  the  more  business  he  does, 
and  the  more  money  he  makes. 

A  3,;j-ton  Republic  was  purchased  because  ^4  ton  of 
meat  is  about  the  average  load  carried  on  any  one  route. 
Different  routes  are  covered  daily,  and,  although  the 
stops  are  close  once  the  route  is  reached,  the  greater 
speed  of  the  motor  truck  in  running  from  the  butcher 
store  to  the  first  stop  and  back  on  the  return  trip  after 
the  last  customer  has  been  served  has  enabled  it  to  cover 


any  given  route  in  much  less  time  than  was  possible  with 
the  former  horse  wagon. 

The  truck  is  mounted  on  pneumatic  tires  in  the  front 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  make  greater  speed  in  the  country 
territory.  As  shown  in  the  illustration  below,  the  vehicle 
is  provided  with  a  closed  cab  and  built-in  windshield  with 
side  curtains.  The  body,  except  for  a  slight  increase  in 
size,  is  very  similar  to  that  used  on  the  horse  wagon.  It 
has  a  big  scale  hung  in  the  rear  at  the  left,  with  a  small 
counter  set  up  on  the  floor  of  the  body  for  cutting  the 
meat. 

Rows  of  hooks  placed  on  horizontal  stringers  on 
each  side  of  the  body  with  other  hooks  hung  from  the 
roof  are  provided  to  carry  the  various  cuts  of  meat  A 
roll  of  wrapping  paper  is  also  provided  to  keep  dust  from 
getting  onto  the  meat  while  it  is  being  carried  from 
the  tailboard  of  the  truck  into  the  customer's  home. 


{ 

^ 

^f 

^ 
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■   M  . 

At  the  left  is  shown  a   %-ton  Republic  mounted  on  pneumatic  tires   in  front  for  greater  speed.     It  has  replaced 
the  former  horse  wagon  used  by  a  Cincinnati  butcher  to  make  house-to-house  deliveries.     The  rear  end  and  scale 

are  shown  at  the  rif/ht 
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Saving  $6,000  in  Gasoline  in  10  Weeks 


To  obtain  the  driver's  batting  average, 
his  hits  per  week  or  game  were  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  times  he  ap- 
peared at  bat,  following  out  the  same 
I'ules  of  regular  baseball. 

The  tabulation  on  this  page  illus- 
trates how  a  box  board  of  one  of  the 
garages  is  worked  up  for  one  day  or 
one  inning.  In  the  case  of  buses  Nos. 
326  and  356,  both  were  operated  by 
two  different  crews,  and  in  this  case 
both  drivers  received  equal  credit  and 
were  marked  down  on  the  tabulation 
as  assists.  Drivers  making  dinner  re- 
liefs did  not  get  any  credit  for  the 
performance  of  a  bus  they  left. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  there  was 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  a  type- 
written form  showing  the  batting 
averages  of  each  man  and  a  summary 
of  the  home  runs — one,  two  and  threo 
base  hits  made  by  each  driver  in  each 
garage.  This  enabled  the  men  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  what  the  drivers  in 
the  other  garages  were  doing.  In  addi- 
tion, two  special  bulletin  boards  are 
made  up,  showing  the  box  .score  by 
innings  for  each  garage  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  These 
were  hung  at  the  exits  so  that  the 
driver  could  see  at  a  glance  his  posi- 
tion on  the  team. 

The  nine  men  making  the  most 
number  of  runs  on  the  pennant  win- 


(Continued  from  page  129) 


Report  of  the  Gasoline  Baseball  Series  Economy  Contest 


Week 

Ending 

, No.  3  Gara 

1919 

Gasoline  Cons. 

.April      i». 

...    T.lljo 

.\|)iil    12. 

...    6.T6G 

April    10. 

...    6,()47 

April   26. 

.  .  .   7.302 

May      3 . 

...   7,247 

May     10. 

...    7,264 

May     17. 

...   6  433 

May     24. 

...   7.212 

jMav    .';i. 

. .   7,699 

.luno     ?.. 

...   7.356 

ge ^  ,— No.  2  and  No.  4  Garage- 


Gasoline  Cons. 

M.P.G 

9..jl7io 

6.07 

J, 837 

6.22 

9.822 

6.40 

10  183 

6.36 

10,062% 

6.36 

9,91.114 

6.64 

8,771 '/2 

6.76 

10.518 

6.72 

11,1051.2 

6.56 

10.726 

6.67 

—  No.  5  and  No.  8  Garage- 
Gasoline  Cor 


6.09 
6.23 
6.38 


Total   Mileage  and  Total  Gasoline  Consumption  for  Three  Garages 


Week  Ending 
1919 
April  r,. 
.\pril  12. 
.A.pril  19. 
.\l)ril  26. 
May 


Ma' 
.May 
May 

Mav 


1919 
-\pril  5. 
.\pril  12. 
April  19. 
April  26. 
JMay  .■! . 
Mav  10. 
May  17. 
Mav  24. 
^fay  31. 
.Tune     T. 


10. 


Gasoline  Consumed 

26. 68714 
26,696 
27,053 
28,410 
712U 


n9r)V, 


M.44.5 


5.95 
6.21 
6.22 
6.03 
6.16 
6.3.S 
6.59 
6.49 
6.40 
6.50 

6.30 


Mileage 
158.802 
165. 59s 
168,498 
171,212 
170,569 
175,011 
161.081 
185,076 
195,818 
191,449 

1.713. 114 


Ten  Weeks'  Gasoline  Averages 


5.71 
5.82 
5.9  t 
6.01 
5.77 
5  71 
5  51 
5.70 


0.03 
fi  IR. 
6.38 
6.59 
6.19 
6.40 


Previous 
10  Weeks 

fi.ns 
6.10 
6.22 
6.21 

6.19 
6.10 
6.08 
6.03 
5.88 


Best   Consecuti' 
1917  10  Weeks 

June   30 

July     7 

July  14 

July  21 

July  28 

August     4 

Ausu.1t  II 

August  18 

AuKUSt  25 

Septembpr    1 


6.72 
6.71 
6.62 
6.51 
6.29 
6.40 
6.40 


May,  1919 


BUS   LINES 


Batting  Averages  of  the  F.A.C.  Gas  Saving  League 

Compiled  at  the  End  of  the  Fifth  Game 

FOLLOWING  are  the  batting  averages  of  the  player.'i  of  the  ihree  teams  in  the  Fifth  .\vetuic  Coach  Company's 
Gas  Saving  League.  The  averages  have  heen  compiled  011  the  showing  made  by  the  men  in  the  five  games  alreadv 
played.    The  final  averages   will  he  pubhshed  at   the  end  of  the  present  ten  game  series. 

The  list  shows  J.  Willens  of  the  Giants,  and  P.  Ferguson,  of  the  Tigers,  leading  the  League,  both  with  an  average 
of  .GOO.  S.  Ross,  of  the  Giants,  is  second  with  ..t71.  P.  .Murphv.  of  the  Swatmulligans  is  third  with  .485,  while  T 
Foley,  of  the  Giants,  with  .4.57,  is  fo.urth. 

The  averages  show  a  rather  remarkable,  condition.    While  the  Tigers  have  been  m.iking  most  of  the  runs  and  arc 
far  in  the  lead  in  the  League,  the  batting  averages  show  that  more  men  on  the  Giants  have  l>igger  averages. 
Here  is  the  record  of  Ilie  three  teams  tip  to  date: 


BATTING  AVERAGES  AT  END  OF  FIFTH  GAME: 


Part  of  a  page  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.'s  house  organ,   showing    how    the   drivers'    interest   was   held   by 
publishing    the   individual  batting   average   of  everrj   contestant 


Se/jteniber  lo,  Uliy 
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iiiiig  team  received  cash  bonuses  in 
proportion  to  the  economy  effected  by 
obtaining  high  fuel  averages.  In  or- 
der to  keep  the  interest  of  the  men  at 
a  high  pitch,  special  bulletin  boards 
were  placed  in  each  garage  on  which 
appropriate  cartoons  and  instructions 
were  posted  daily.  These  cartoons 
were  drawn  by  the  drivers  and  the 
shopmen  and  illustrated  humorous  in- 
cidents in  connection  wnth  the  con- 
test. As  a  result  each  garage  was 
given  a  chance  to  indulge  in  humor- 
ous criticism  of  the  performance  of 
the  other  contesting  garages. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  men  in- 
terested through  the  medium  of  a 
bulletin  board,  the  monthly  house  or- 
gan. Buy:  Lincii,  published  the  datails 
of  the  game  and  the  standing  of  teams 
to    date.      Suitable    cartoons    on    the 


front  cover  of  each  issue  of  Bus  Lines 
followed  the  baseball  contest  from  the 
beginning  through  to  the  end. 

The  economy  of  fuel  is  accomplished 
in  different  ways,  some  of  which  are 
up  to  the  driver  and  others  up  to  the 
mechanical  maintenance  of  that  com- 
pany. The  drivers  economize  by 
coasting  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  any  reduction  in  .schedule 
time.  There  are  many  hills  on  the  New 
York  streets  and  long  grades  where 
coasting  is  possible.  Tests  made  in 
the  early  part  of  1919  show  a  total 
coasting  distance  of  31.5  per  cent  of 
the  round  trip  during  an  average  traf- 
fic. Not  only  does  the  company  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  coasting  of 
its  buses,  but  it  has  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther, by  instructing  the  drivers  to 
coast    at    designated    parts    of    their 


routes.  More  sanity  in  stopping 
buses  has  resulted  in  gasoline  econ- 
omy. Instead  of  rushing  up  to  a 
street  crossing  controlled  by  a  police- 
man and  throwing  on  the  l)rakes  to 
stop  in  time,  the  driver  now  uses  h 
little  gray  matter  and  coasts  up  to  the 
crossing  so  that  little  braking  is 
needed.  A  good  deal  of  economy  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  co-operation 
between  the  driver  and  the  repair  or 
shop  department.  Every  driver  is 
now  more  careful  to  see  that  no 
brakes  drag,  as  this  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  ga.soline  waste.  The  spark-plug 
points  are  kept  in  much  better  con- 
dition, the  compression  in  the  four  cyl- 
inders is  watched  more  carefully,  and 
carbureters  have  been  much  more  fine- 
ly adjusted,  so  that  all  operate  prop- 
erlv  on  cold  days. 


Don't  Use  Waste  to  Wipe  Engines 


IN  cleaning  your  motor  truck  engine,  it  is  a  wise  policy 
not  to  use  waste.  Very  often  the  lint  of  cotton  waste 
sticks  to  the  various  engine  parts  and  when  the  engine 
hood  is  put  down  is  sucked  into  the  carbureter.  When 
this  occurs,  the  flow  of  fuel  is  made  irregular  and  some- 
times stopped  altogether.  On  many  occasions  the  cause 
is  not  readily  found  and  much  time  is  wasted  in  blowing 
out  the  fuel  line  only  to  find  the  trouble  in  the  needle  valve 
of  the  carbureter. 

Instead  of  waste,  it  is  much  better  to  use  some  clean 
piece  of  old  cloth  which  has  a  soft  finish  and  does  not 
give  off  the  lint  that  is  so  objectionable  in  the  case  of 
waste. 

What  holds  true  in  the  case  of  waste  lint  is  also  true 


with  road  dust  and  dirt.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
engine  hood  and  the  engine  underpan  serve  to  keep  a 
great  majority  of  the  dust  and  dirt  out  of  the  air  intake 
10  the  carbureter.  Sometimes  drivers  are  prone  to  raise 
their  engine  hoods  in  hot  weather  because  of  the  belief 
that  permitting  a  free  exit  of  the  air  through  the  sides 
of  the  hood  will  prevent  ths  engine  from  overheating. 
This  practice  is  to  be  frowned  upon,  since  it  permits  dirt 
and  dust  to  get  inside  the  cylinders  either  through  the  car- 
bureter or  the  crankcase  breather  pipe.  It  also  permits 
dust  to  get  in  around  the  valve  stems  and  render  their 
lubrication  less  efficient,  and  into  the  magneto,  if  one  is 
used,  or  into  any  other  of  the  many  e.xposed  engine  ac- 
cessories. 


War  Trnck  Anetion  on  September  18 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  10.— Auc- 
tion sales  of  unserviceable  army 
vehicles,  totaling  124.^,  were  set  late 
to-day  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 
Those  to  be  sold  include  trucks,  pas- 
senger cars,  ambulances,  motorcycles, 
side  cars  and  bicycles  that  "in  their 
present  condition  are  unserviceable  for 
army  use,  but  a  number  of  them  can 
be  made  perfectly  usable  by  proper 
repairing." 

The  first  sale  w-ill  take  place  on 
Sept.  18,  at  Camp  Holabird,  Md., 
where  295  unserviceable  vehicles  will 
be  auctioned.  It  will  consist  of  fifty- 
six  passenger  cars,  including  Stude- 
bakers,  Hupmobiles,  Overlands,  Liber- 
ties, Reos,  Buicks,  Grants,  Paiges,  Ve- 
lies,  Hudsons,  Maxwells,  Loziers, 
Fords,  Packards  and  Chevrolets;  fiv.e 
light  delivery  trucks,  principall.v 
Fords;  ninety-three  two-ton  trucks  of 
various  makes;  ninety-nine  Nash 
trucks;  twenty-seven  3  to  5-ton  trucks 
of  various  makes;  eight  motorcycles, 
and  five  Excelsior  side  cars. 

Another  sale  will  be  held  Sept.   19 


and  20  at  the  Army  Supply  Base,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  at  Camps  Hill  and  Stew- 
art, near  Newport  News,  Va.  The 
Norfolk  sales  will  include  the  Reo, 
Kissel  Kar,  Studebaker,  Paige  and 
P^ord  passenger  cars;  thirty-three 
trucks  of  various  sizes  and  types, 
among  which  will  be  found  Pierce- 
Arrows,  Maxwells.  S  t  u  d  e  b  a  k  e  r  s  , 
Nashes,  Reos  and  Fords,  and  two  mo- 
torcycles. The  sales  at  Camps  Hill 
and  Stew^irt  will  include  twenty-five 
passenger  cars,  consisting  of  Chal- 
mers, Studebakers,  Oldsmobiles,  Max- 
wells, Buicks,  Reos,  Oaklands,  Over- 
lands  and  Fords;  seventy-four  trucks 
ranging  from  light  deliveries  to  5-ton 
types  and  consisting  of  Oldsmobiles, 
Nashes,  Pierce-Arrows,  Buicks,  Re- 
publics and  Fords. 

One  2-ton  truck  will  be  auctioned  at 
Camp  May,  N.  J.,  on  Sept.  13,  and  one 
Foi-d  passenger  car  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
on  Sept.  19.  Many  other  sales  have 
been  arranged  at  many  army  camps 
throughout  the  country,  the  numbers 
of  cars  to  be  offered  vai-ying.     Infor- 


mation concerning  them  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  at  the  various  camps. 

$10,000,000  FOR  SOUTHERN  RO.VDS 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Sept.  10— 
Impelled  largely  by  the  constant  ef- 
fort of  the  Motor  League  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  appeals  of  thousands  of  automo- 
bile owners  throughout  the  State,  the 
State  Highway  Department  will  issue 
during  1919  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  highways  total- 
ing something  more  than  .$10,000,000. 
Plans  have  been  drawn  to  cover 
Louisiana  with  a  network  of  roads 
connecting  every  parish  seat,  and 
linking  the  State  system  with  the 
highways  of  every  State  whose  borders 
touch  those  of  Louisiana.  Many  of 
these  roads  were  started  before  the  war. 
Completion  was  held  up  because  of  short- 
age of  materials  and  lack  of  labor,  but 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
work  has  been  resumed  and  the  close  of 
1919  will  find  many  broad  concrete  and 
vitrified  brick  highways  where  before 
wandered  nearly  impassable  trails  of  dirt 
.nnd  mud. 
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Better  Truck  Repair 

and  Maintenance 


No.  8 — Using  Crane  to 

Remove  Truck  Wheels 

ONE  of  the  most  conventional 
methods  to  remove  either  front 
or  rear  motor  truck  wheels  is  by  the 
use  of  a  portable  overhanging  crane 
with  a  semi-circular-shaped  base  to 
straddle  the  wheel  so  that  a  direct  up- 
ward pull  may  be  exerted.  A  differen- 
tial block  and  fall  is  hung  from  the 
boom  of  the  crane  and  the  wheel  lifted 
by  a  chain  hook  inserted  between  two 
consecutive  spokes.  As  soon  as  the 
wheel  is  lifted  clear  off  the  floor, 
blocking  is  ulaced  under  the  rear  axle 
to  take  the  weight  off  the  truck.  With 
this  done,  the  wheel  hub  cap  is  re- 
moved and  the  wheel  itself  taken  off 
by  moving  the  entire  crane  away  from 
the  side  of  the  chassis  frame.— C.  M. 
Geiger,  New  York  City. 

]So.  9 — Taking  Down 

Electric  Truck  Motors 

ONE  simple  method  to  take  down 
the  driving  motor  of  an  electric 
truck  is  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  lad- 
der and  small  wooden  horse.  The 
wooden  horse  is  placed  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  truck  body  and  the  ladder  placed 
on  top  of  the  horse  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  end  rungs  of  the  ladder 
under  the  truck  are  directly  below  the 
motor.  The  mechanic  pres.ses  down 
on  the  outside  end  of  the  ladder  to  the 
rear  of  the  truck  until  the  motor  is 
between  the  two  rungs  on  the  inside 


?*A{^-^ 


rO  help  motor  truck  own- 
prs  and  operators  to 
save  money  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  their 
trucks.  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  initiates  on  these 
two  pages  a  neiv  department 
in  which  better  methods  of 
maintaining  trucks  and  the 
latest  ideas  in  making  quick 
repairs   will  be  published. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle 
will  pay  $1  for  each  new  idea 
which  "it  accepts  on  better 
truck  maintenance  or  good  re- 
pair jobs  you  have  made,  or 
as  much  above  that  amount  as 
the  idea  is  worth.  Simply  tell 
us  exactly  how  it  is  done  and 
send  a  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  clearly  the  method 
employed  or  the  device  used. 


end.  A  helper  then  unscrews  the  motor 
fastenings.  The  rungs  of  the  ladder 
should  be  close  enough  together  to  holu 
the  motor  between  thsm.  When  the 
motor  is  entirely  free,  the  ladder  is  let 
down  slowly,  using  the  wooden  horse 
as  a  fulcrum,  and  allowing  the  outside 


end  of  the  ladder  to  be  raised  up  from 
the  floor.  After  repairs  have  been 
made,  the  motor  may  be  replaced  in  the 
rever.se  manner.— Otto  Stahl  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

No.   10 — Strengthening  the 

Ford  Engine  Arms 

I^HE  arms  or  supports  of  the  Ford 
engine  are  made  of  stampings  ^8 
inch  in  thickness  and  often  break  in 
the  corner  where  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal arms  join.  To  overcome  this 
ditticulty,  short  pieces  of  i^-inch  rods 
are  brazed  into  each  of  the  grooves 
along  both  edges  of  the  stamping. 
Four  pieces  of  rods  are  used  for  each 
bracket.  Two  of  these  are  long  and 
the  other  two  considerably  shorter. 
Each  of  the  long  pieces  is  first  laid 
into  the  bend  of  the  support  while  the 
crankcase  is  on  the  work  bench.  Then, 
by  means  of  an  o.xy-acetylene  torch, 
the  rod  is  heated  at  the  bend  so  that  it 
fits  the  groove  exactly.  The  next  step 
is  to  take  the  torch  and  a  bar  of  brass 
dipped  in  brazing  flux  and  fill  up  the 
open  spaces  around  the  iron,  thus 
forming  an  integral  unit  with  the 
steel  of  the  support.  The  smaller  piece 
of  rod  is  brazed  into  place  in  the  same 
manner  to  fill  up  the  space  between 
each  one  of  the  first  bars  and  the  boss 
of  the  bracket.  It  costs  about  $2.50 
to  strengthen  the  two  supports  on 
each  Ford  engine.— F.  E.  Precour, 
New  York  City. 
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No.   I  I — One  Way  lo  Remove 
Piston  Rings  Easily 

THE  ordinary  type  of  piston  ring 
may  easily  be  removed  from  the 
piston  grooves  by  means  of  three 
hacksaw  blades  inserted  one  at  a  time 
between  the  rear  surface  of  the  rings 
and  the  piston  surface.  In  order  to 
protect  the  mechanic's  hands  each  saw 
blade  has  soldered  to  it  a  copper  han- 
dle, giving  the  blade  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  kitchen  knife.  The 
blades  act  as  guides  when  inserted  be- 
tween the  piston  and  the  ring. — Otto 
Stahl  Co.,  New  York  City. 

No.  12 — String  Holds  Valve 

Springs  Compressed 

MOTOR  truck  mechanics  who 
have  e.xperienced  difficulty  in 
compressing  the  valve  springs  suffi- 
ciently to  place  the  pins  in  the  valve 
stems  after  grinding  the  valves  can 
save  much  time  and  temper  if,  when 
removing  the  valves,  the  springs  are 
also  removed.  Place  each  spring  in  a 
vise  and  compress  it.  While  com- 
pressed, run  a  string  through  the 
spring  on  each  side  and  tie  them  so 
that  when  you  remove  the  spring  the 
string  will  prevent  the  spring  from 
expanding.  When  finished  grinding 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  slip  the 
spring  over  the  valve  stem  and  re- 
place the  pin.  When  you  have  all 
the  valves  in  place,  cut  the  strings  on 
the  pins  and  they  will  spring  into 
place. — F.  H.  Sweet,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
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No.   13 — Removing 

Batteries  Without  Lifting 

HEAVY  electric  storage  vehicle 
batteries  taken  out  of  their  cra- 
dles from  the  side  may  be  removed 
easily  without  lifting  by  the  use  of  a 
small  block  and  fall  and  a  greased 
wooden  platform,  the  top  of  which  is 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  batterj-  cra- 
dle. One  end  of  the  block  and  fall  may 
be  hooked  into  the  handle  of  the  bat- 
tery jar  and  the  other  end  attached  at 
some  convenient  point,  perhaps  the 
wheel  of  a  truck  garaged  adjacent  to 
the  one  from  which  the  battery  is  be- 
ing removed.  The  greased  top  of  the 
small  platform  permits  the  battery  to 
be  pulled  out  readily. — Otto  Stahl  Co., 
Xew  York  City. 

No.  14 — Tightening  a  Worn 

Steering  Crank  Arm 

ITtyHEN  the  square  hole  in  the  end 
VV  of  the  steering  crank  arm  is 
worn  so  that  the  bolt  inserted 
through  it  is  loose,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  may  be  tightened 
without  the  use  of  shims  by  reducing 
the  diagonal  length  of  the  hole  by  a 
hammer  blow.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  first  of  all  inserting  a  thin 
iron  plate  in  the  slot  leading  to  the 
square  hole  and  of  then  striking  the 
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metal  around  the  hole  a  sharp  blow 
with  a  hammer.  When  the  blow  is 
struck,  the  end  of  the  arm  with  the 
square  hole  should  be  supported  on  a 
vise  or  other  metal  part  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing.  This 
method  has  been  used  successfully. — 
Motor  World,  M.  Redlinger,  Freeport. 
111. 

No.   1.5 — Hohler  for 

Grinding  Piston  Rings 

WHEN  grinding  down  piston 
rings  on  emery  cloth  to  give 
the  proper  thickness,  the  mechanic  is 
often  likely  to  wear  the  skin  off  the 
ends  of  his  fingers  unless  he  has 
some  sort  of  holder  for  the  ring.  The 
small  circular  wood  holder  shown  in 
the  accompanying  view  permits  the 
pistons  to  be  ground  down  to  the 
proper  thickness  without  difficulty. 
The  holder  consists  of  a  circular  disk 
of  wood  with  a  vertical  handle  at 
the  center.  The  disk  has  two  flat 
cross  strips  of  wood,  screwed  onto 
the  bottom  in  much  the  fashion  of  a 
cross.  The  two  ends  of  each  strip 
are  rounded  off  to  fit  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  ring  so  that  the  ring 
is  held  in  place  by  its  own  tension.  The 
thickness  of  the  strips  should  be  a 
trifle  less  than  that  of  the  ring,  so  that 
when  the  holder  is  placed  on  a  level 
board,  covered  with  emery  cloth,  the 
ring  and  not  the  strips  will  touch  the 
cloth.— Motor  World,  Charles  H.  Wil- 
ley.  Concord,  N.  H. 
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Many  Changes  in  Design  Made 
in  New  Ace  22-Tonner 


ACE   SPECIFICATIONS 

•  'apacity,    to:is  _     _2'i' 

Price    ■  >-i->UO 

Wheclbase,    in 1°'' 

Tilts,    from ., ?^^i 

Tires,  lear 36  x  * 

lo:-e.    in 4M; 

Mroke.    in »Vi 

N.    A.    C.    C.    hp 32--1 

Speed,   r.p.ni 1,000 

Speed,   m.p.h !■' 

Ceir  ralio  in  high  gem-  7^',  tol 

l'"inal  drive ^^  """ 


THE  American  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Newark.  Ohio,  has  completely 
changed  the  design  of  its  2i;.-ton 
worm-driven  model.  The  new  model 
is  known  as  the  Ace  and  not  the  Amer- 
ican, as  before.  That  compan.v  has 
also  brought  out  a  l^i.-ton  model.  The 
3 '2-  and  5-ton  trucks  have  been  dis- 
continued. The  price  of  the  2' --ton 
model  includes  the  following  equip- 
ment :  All-Weather  cab,  Westinghouse 
electric  lights  and  self  starter,  steel 
bumper,  odometer,  mechanical  horn, 
trailer  attachment  and  cast  steel 
wheels. 

The  new  model  is  made  up  of  stand- 
ard parts,  including  a  Parish  &  Bing- 
ham frame,  Dayton  cast  steel  wheels, 
Modine  radiator,  Buda  engine,  At- 
water  Kent  ignition,  Westinghouse 
starting  and  lighting,  Exide  battery. 
Zenith  carbureter.  Pierce  governor. 
Brown  &  Lipe  clutch  and  four-speed 
gearset,  Timken  front  and  rear  axles, 
Mather  springs,  Ross  steering  gear, 
and  Spicer  universal  joints. 

Changes  in  the  new  model  include  a 
longer  wheelbase,  156  inches  as 
against  121  in  the  old  model;  a  larger 
engine,  4'-  by  5'j  compared  with  4% 
by  514  in  the  previous  model;  a  mul- 
tiple-dry-disk clutch  instead  of  the 
cone  type;  propulsion  through  the 
springs  instead  of  through  the  sub- 
frame;  internal  foot  brakes  on  the 
rear  wheels  instead  of  the  external- 
driveshaft  type;  and  left  steering  in- 
stead of  right. 

The  four-cylinder  L-head  engine  has 
its  valves  cast  on  the  right.  The  cyl- 
inders are  cast  in  block.  All  of  the 
working  parts  are  enclosed.  Other 
features  of  the  engine  include  three- 
point  suspension  and  rear  engine  sup- 
ports which  rest  on  a  co-nplete  uni- 
versal, joint,  thus  protecting  the  en- 
gine legs  against  breakage.  Fuel  is 
fed  to  the  carbureter  by  gravity  from 
a  20-gallon  tank  mounted  under  the 
seat.  The  engine  is  lubricated  by  a 
force  feed  oiling  system.  Water  is 
circulated  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
pump    through    a    sectional    radiator 


The  2%-fori  Ace  truck,  formerly  knoivn  as  the  American,  which  has  been  com- 
pletely changed  in  design.    A  neiv  IVz-ton  model  has  also  been  brought  out  and 
the  SVz-ton  and  5-ton  trucks  have  been  diccontinued 


with  a  cast  iron  case  and  a  heavy  cast 
steel  guard.  Ignition  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  Atwater  Kent  system,  the  Ex- 
ide battery  and  the  Westinghouse  gen- 
erator and  starting  motor. 

The  four-speed,  selective  gearset  is 
suspended  at  three  points  and  mounted 
amidships.  Drive  is  taken  from  the 
engine  through  a  two-piece  tubular 
driveshaft,  provided  with  two  uni- 
versal joints  in  the  front  and  two  in 
the  rear  of  the  gearset.  From  the 
driveshaft  the  drive  is  taken  through 
the  worm-driven  axle  to  the  springs 
through  to  the  wheels.  Propulsion  is 
through  the  springs,  which  are  half- 
elliptic  all  around.  The  foot  and  hand 
brakes  are  of  the  double  internal,  ex- 
tianding  type  on  the  rear  wheel  drums. 
The  brake  drums  are  18  inches  in  di- 
ameter, the  width  of  the  brake  shoes 
being  3'ii  inches.  Brake  and  gear- 
shift control  are  located  in  the  center. 


The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel  and  of 
flexible  construction. 

The  cast-steel  wheels  are  mounted 
with  single  solid  tires  all  around. 
Equipment  consists  of  two  electric 
headlights  and  tail  light,  an  All- 
Weather  cab,  jack,  set  of  tools  and  tool 
box,  oil  can.  Pierce  governor,  Veeder 
hub  odometer,  Westinghouse  starter, 
mechanical  horn,  front  fenders  and 
lunningboard.  The  springs  and  all 
other  wearing  parts  are  lubricated  by 
oil  cups.  The  head  lights  are  swiveled 
so  as  to  follow  the  cut  of  the  wheels. 
The  cab  frame  is  of  wood  construction 
and  steel  covered  inside  and  outside. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  of  the 
sliding  type.  A  double  windshield  is 
used. 

The  total  gear  ratio  in  low  is  31  to 
1 ;  in  second,  it  is  20  to  1 ;  and  in  third 
it  is  11^2  to  1.  The  total  ratio  in  re- 
verse is  37  to  1. 


New  Titan  32-Tonner  Designed  for 
High-Speed  Service 


TITAN  SPECIFICATIONS 

r'apacity.    tons    3'/4 

Trice    J4.300 

Wheelbase.    in 162 

Tires,  front  36  x  5 

Tires,    rear 40  x  5 

Bore,    in.     4*/^ 

Strolse.    in 6 

NT.   A.    C.    a.   lii> 32.4 

Speed,    r.p.m 1000 

Speed,    m.p.h 16 

riear  ratio  in  high  gear 8  to  1 

I'^'inal  drive   Int.-Oear 


THE  3' 2-ton.  internal-gear-driven 
model  being  built  by  the  Titan 
Truck  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  styled 
the  "Hi-Way  Transport,"  was  designed 
for  high-speed,  long  distance  service. 
This  model   is  especially  adapted  for 


inter-city  express  and  transfer  com- 
panies, fast  freight  contractors,  mov- 
ers, milk  collectors,  cattle-men,  etc. 

The  Hi-Way  Transport  model  is 
made  up  of  standard  parts,  such  as  a 
Parish  &  Bingham  frame,  Bimel  wood 
wheels,  Buda  engine,  Pertex  radiator, 
Bosch  magneto  and  generator,  Willard 
battery.  Duplex  governor,  Stromberg 
carbureter,  Borg  &  Beck  clutch,  Cot- 
ta  gearset,  Shuler  front  and  Clark  rear 
axles,  Sheldon  springs,  Lavine  steer- 
ing gear,  and  Universal  universals. 

The  four-cylinder  engine  is  of  the 
same  size  that  is  used  in  the  6-ton 
model.  The  cylinders  are  cast  in 
block    and    the   valves    placed    on    the 
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right.  Water  is  circulated  by  means 
of  a  centrifugal  pump  through  a  radi- 
ator of  the  zig-zag  tube  type.  The 
radiator  is  of  the  built-up  t\pe,  with 
cast,  finned  tanks.  It  is  supported  on 
cushions  with  coil  springs  to  absorb 
rebound.  The  total  water  capacity  in 
the  cooling  system  is  10  gallons.  Lub- 
rication is  effected  by  a  force  feed 
system,  under  40  pounds  per  square 
inch  pressure.  Ignition  and  lighting 
are  respectively  taken  care  of  by 
means  of  a  Bosch  single  high  tension 
magneto  with  hand  spark  control  and 
p.  Bosch  generator  and  a  Willard  bat- 
tery. Fuel  is  fed  by  gravity  from  a 
tank  located  under  the  seat. 

The  clutch,  which  is  of  the  dry-plate 
type  with  Raybestos  facing  material, 
is  enclosed  in  a  separate  housing  in 
unit  with  the  engine.  The  three- 
speed  gearset,  which  is  of  the  con- 
stant-mesh, individual-clutch  type,  is 
mounted  amidship  on  a  threa-point 
trunnion  support.  Drive  is  taken  from 
the  engine  to  the  clutch  through  a 
short  driveshaft:  to  the  gearset  and 
from  thei'e  to  the  rear  driveshaft  to 
the  rear  axle.  Propulsion  is  taken 
through  the  radius  rods  and  driving 
torque  through  the  springs.  Both  the 
front  and  rear  springs  are  half-ellip- 
tic. All  of  the  spring  leaves  are  made 
of  electric  silico  manganese  steel  com- 
position. The  front  springs  are  3 
inches  wide  and  48  inches  long.  The 
rear  springs  are  3':;  inches  wide  and 
60  inches  long.  The  spring  bolts  are 
case-hardened  and  fitted  with  bronze 
bushings.  The  bolts  are  of  the  wick 
oil  reservoir  type,  supplemented  with 
oil  cups. 

The  foot  brake  is  of  the  internal 
type  located  on  the  rear  wheels.  The 
hand  brake  is  of  the  e.xternal  type, 
mounted  on  the  driveshaft  directly 
back  of  the  gearset.  The  drums  are 
20  inches  in  diameter  with  2' 2-inch 
and  3-inch  widths  respectively  on  the 
hand  and  foot  brakes. 

The  frame  material  is  alloy  pressed 
steel,  channel  section  and  heat-treated. 
It  is  8  inches  high  with  > 4-inch  stock 
and  3-inch  flanges.  A  feature  of  this 
frame  is  that  it  is  straight,  having  no 
offsets.  It  is  of  semi-flexible  construc- 
tion, being  bolted  rigidly  in  the  cen- 
ter. All  of  the  brackets  and  other  fas- 
tenings are  made  by  large  S.  A.  E. 
bolts  and  heavy  lock  washers. 

The  wooden  wheels  have  square 
spokes  and  are  mounted  with  single 
solids  on  the  front  and  dual  solids  on 
the  rear.  Steering  is  on  the  left  and 
brake  and  gear  control  are  in  the 
center. 

Equipment  consists  of  a  seat;  cab 
with  fore  doors  and  windshield,  fully 
curtained;  two  electric  side  lamps  and 
rear  lamp;  Hubodometer;  jack;  tools; 
electric  horn;  bumper;  front  fenders 
and  runningboard. 


'/-.'/ 


Inirii       . !)(/('/,    manufactured    by    the    Ho" 
Tire  Setter  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Keldon  2-Toniier,  First  Model  Put 
On  Market  by  St.  Louis  Concern 


KELDON 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Tires,  front   

Bore,   !n 

.Stroke,    in 

N.   A     C.    C.    hp. 

Speed,    r.p.m.    . . . 

Final   driv<-    . 

Int. -Gear 

THE  first  model  of  the  Keldon 
truck,  manufactured  by  the 
House  Cold  Tire  Setter  Co.,  St." Louis, 
Mo.,  has  been  placed  on  the  market. 
The  truck  is  made  in  2-ton  capacity 
and  is  internal-gear  driven.  The  com- 
pany plans  to  manufacture  later  mod- 
els of  1-  and  3-ton  capacities,  on  the 
same  general  design  as  the  2-tonner. 
The  House  Cold  Tire  Setter  Co.  has 
been  making  machines  for  shrinking 
steel  tire  bands  on  wooden  wheels 
without  the  u.se  of  heat,  but  it  is 
stated  that  the  company  will  devote  its 
time  entirely  to  truck  production.  F. 
W.  Gordon  and  T.  B.  Kelly  are  the  de- 
signers of  the  vehicle. 

The  Keldon  truck  is  assembled  of 
standard  part,  including  a  Buda  four- 
cylinder  engine,  Eureka  radiator, 
Eisemann  magneto.  Pierce  governor, 
Stromberg  carbureter,  Christopher 
frame,  Fuller  clutch  and  gearset, 
Shuler  front  and  Russel  rear  axles. 
Champ  springs,  Ross  steering  gear, 
and     Universal     Products     universal 


points.  Smith  cast  steel  wheels  are 
mounted  all-around. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  in  block  with 
the  valves  placed  on  the  right.  Water 
is  circulated  by  means  of  a  centrifu- 
gal pump  through  a  cellular  radiator 
with  a  cast  iron  ribbed  case.  The 
radiator  is  mounted  on  cushion  springs 
to  relieve  vibration  from  road  shocks. 
The  engine  is  lubricated  by  means  of 
a  force  feed  oiling  system,  designed 
for  heavy  duty.  The  geared  pump  is 
located  in  the  base  of  the  oil  reservoir. 
The  oil  is  drawn  through  a  fine  mesh 
screen  and  discharged  by  steel  dis- 
tributing tubes  to  all  camshaft  and 
crankshaft  bearings.  Fuel  is  fed  to 
the  carbureter  by  gravity  from  a  20- 
gallon  tank  located  in  the  dash. 

Ignition  is  taken  care  of  by  a  sin- 
gle high  tension  magneto  with  a  hand 
spark  control.  The  four-speed  select- 
ive gearset  is  a  unit  with  the  engine. 
The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple-dry-disc 
type  with  Raybestos  facing.  Drive  is 
taken  from  the  engine  to  the  gearset 
through  a  two-piece  tubular  driveshaft 
to  the  rear  axle. 


T/ie  'i^/2-ton  Titan,  styled  the  Hi-Way  Transport,  which  has  been  designed  for 
high-speed,  long-distance  service 
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A  Barrel  of  Oil  Emptied  in  Three 
Minutes  with  an  Optimo  Bung 

Spence  Lead  Burner — Perfect  Oil  Measure — Blooming  Oil 

Cup American  Grinder — Duby  Wheel  Gage — Shuro  Cell 

Tester — Agrippa  Turning  Tool 


A  TIME  saving  method  of  emptying 
oil  from  barrels  and  drums  has 
been  a  problem  to  fleet  owners  for 
years.  A  device  for  this  work  has 
been  put  on  the  market  by  the  L.  A. 
Morgan  Co.,  Inc.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
This  is  the  Optimo  barrel  discharging 
bung,  selling  at  $10  complete,  with  24 
in.  of  flexible  metal  conveyor  tubing. 
This  device,  which  empties  a  barrel  of 
oil  in  3  minutes  by  air  pressure,  does 
away  with  all  labor  attached  to  the 
operation  by  hand,  eliminates  wastage 
of  oil  entirely,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  handle  this  or  any  other  fluid  with- 
out slopping. 

The  Optimo  barrel  discharging 
bung  consists  of  a  cone-shaped  metal 
bung  turned  on  the  outside  and  at  the 
same  time  making  an  air-tight  con- 
nection. This  metal  bung  is  fitted 
with  a  fluid  conveyor  pipe  running 
through  it.  This  pipe  is  so  designed 
and  arranged  as  to  allow  it  to  tele- 
scope upon  it,  thus  giving  a  wide 
range  of  length  which  is  necessary  in 
handling  barrels  of  different  diam- 
eters. This  conveyor  tube  extends 
through  the  metal  bung  and  the  top 
where  it  is  fitted  with  a  high  pressure 
flexible  metal  pipe.  The  bung  is  made 
with  a  hex  head  so  that  it  can  be  read- 
ily screwed  into  the  bung  hole  with 
an  ordinary  wrench.    The  air  chamber 


connection  is  a  universal  joint  Shroe- 
der  valve,  fitting  any  air  connection. 

When  a  barrel  of  oil  arrives,  the 
bung  is  knocked  out  and  the  sleeve  of 
the  device  is  extended  outward  and 
placed  in  the  bung  hole.  After  the 
sleeve  is  submerged  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  two  slight  openings  are 
lelt  in  the  bottom  end  of  the  sleeve 
through  which  the  bung  passes.     The 


-^ 


The   Spence    lead   burner,   designed 
to  fake  the  place  of  yas  flame  out- 
fits 

next  step  in  the  installation  of  the  de- 
vice is  the  screwing  in  of  the  bung 
hole.  The  air  going  in  through  the 
air  chamber  exerts  a  downward  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  the  oil,  forcing 


it  up  through  the  sleeve  through  the 
container.  The  air  pressure  is  applied 
at  the  air  valve  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  tire  is  inflated.  The  result  is  an  im- 
mediate flow  of  the  oil.  Less  than  5 
pounds  is  sufficient  air  pressure. 

Spence  Lead  Burner 

AN  electric  set,  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  gas  flame  lead- 
burning  outfits  used  for  assembling 
loose  plates  and  straps  and  for  burn- 
ing on  connectors  has  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Spence  Electric  Co., 
New  York  City.  The  set  sells  for 
$40,  including  spare  parts  and 
glasses. 

It  operates  similarly  to  an  electric 
soldering  iron,  taking  current  from 
any  light  socket  on  a  110-volt  alter- 
nating circuit.  Any  degree  of  heat 
may  be  obtained;  and  the  varying  of 
pressure  at  the  point  of  contact  gives 
positive  control.  Current  consump- 
tion is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  300- 
watt  lamp,  and  the  outfit  may  be 
used  successfully  by  an  unskilled  op- 
erator. 

Perfect  Oil  Measure 

FLEET  owners  who  are  looking 
for  an  oil  can  that  will  speed  up 
work  at  night  when  the  trucks  are 
being  lubricated  and  that  will  elimi- 


The  Optimo  barrel  disckaryinii  btiny,  which  works 
by  air  pressure 


The    Perfect    oil    measure 

has  a  flexible  spout  and  a 

valve    which    controls    the 

flow  of  the  oil 


The  Blooming  oil 
cup    feeds     hear- 
ings   when    truck 
is  in  motion 
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nate  waste  will  be  interested  in  a 
can  that  is  being  manufactured  by 
the  Bailey-Drake  Co.,  Chicago.  It  is 
made  in  i2-gallon  and  1-gallon  sizes, 
either  tinned  or  coppered.  The  price 
is  $3  and  up. 

This  can  is  designed  to  deliver  oil 
in  any  desired  quantity  without  waste. 
A  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  meas- 
ure controls  the  flow  of  oil  through 
the  nozzle.  This  valve  is  operated  by 
a  thumb  lever  located  just  above  the 
handle  and  the  can  measures  as  it 
serves.  It  is  intended  '  for  garage 
work  especially,  and  is  in  effect  a 
combination  of  container,  strainer  and 
flexible    funnel. 

Blooming  Oil  Cup 

A  NUMBER  of  automatic  oil  cups 
have  been  put  on  the  market 
that  feed  the  bearings  of  the  truck 
when  it  is  in  motion.  One  of  these 
is  being  manufactured  by  the  Bloom 
Flusher  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  It  is  in- 
tended for  steering  knuckles,  shackles, 
shackle  bolts,  axles  and  other  parts 
where  the  wear  is  greatest.  Its  ac- 
tion is  dependent  on  four  unfailing 
factors:  Splashing  due  to  constant 
vibration,  the  action  of  gravity,  ca- 
pillary attraction  and  the  suction 
caused  by  the  flexing  action  of  the 
bearing.  Excessive  flow  is  retardsd 
automatically  through  a  vacuum  cre- 
ated in  the  cup.  These  cups  have 
Vs-inch  standard  pipe  threads,  mak- 
ing them  interchangeable  with  exist- 
ing oil  or  grease  cups.  They  have  no 
valves,  springs,  balls,  wicks,  plun- 
gers, vents,  or  moving  parts  of  any 
kind,  and  they  are  designed  to  work 
equally  well  with  any  standard  brand 
of  oil. 


The  Shuro  cell  tester  registers*lhe 
voltage  mid  currejif 

er  that  sells  for  $20  without  attach- 
ments. A  twist  drill  attachment 
costs  $10,  a  chi.sel  attachment  is  $3. 
and  the  price  of  a  redresser  is  $2. 

The  oil-tight  gear  encloses  the  ma- 
chine cut  gear  and  pinion.  Bronze 
bearings  insure  smooth,  even  trans- 
mission and  long  wear,  and  the  mech- 
anism operates  in  a  continuous  oil 
bath.  The  grinder  comes  equipped 
with  tool  rest  and  an  8  by  P 4-inch 
alundum  grinding  wheel. 

Duby  Wheel  Gage 

DURING  the  overhauling  period, 
fleet  owners  should  test  the 
alignment  of  the  front  or  rear  wheels. 
J.    F.    Uuby,    Dorchester,    Mass.,    has 


whether  the  wheels  are  out  of  align- 
ment. 

Shuro  Cell  Tester 

A  DEVICE  that  is  designed  to 
make  tests  accurately  and 
quickly  on  storage  batteries  is  being 
made  by  the  H.  B.  Shontz  Co..  New 
York  City.  The  price  is  $17.  It  can 
be  held  in  any  position  while  mak- 
ing a  test,  being  neither  positive  nor 
negative.  It  is  furnished  with  a  dou- 
ble-reading meter  and  light  and  is 
operated  by  simply  placing  the  prods 
on  the  posts  of  each  cell.  Exact  con- 
ditions can  be  immediately  deter- 
mined by  looking  at  the  light  or  the 
meter  while  making  a  discharge  test. 
The  instrument  registers  both  the 
amount  of  current  and  the  cell  volt- 
age at  the  same  time  by  a  single  in- 
dicator rotating  on  a  double  scale. 

Agrippa  Turning-Tool 

FLEET  owners  maintaining  repair 
shops  must  use  tool  holders  of 
some  description  or  resort  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  costly  method  of  forg- 
ing their  cutting  tools  from  heavy 
bars  of  solid  high  speed  or  other  tool 
steel.  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  drop-forgings  and  drop- 
forged  tools,  with  plants  at  Brooklyn 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  added  a  line 
of  set  screw  pattern  turning-tools 
with  right  and  left  hand  offset  and 
straight  shanks  to  their  line  of 
Agrippa  tool-holders.  The  prices  of 
the.se  turning-tools  range  from  $1.70 
for  the  3  16-inch  cutter  size  to  $8.50 
for  the  -'i-iiich  size. 

The  nose  of  the  holders,  or  shanks, 
of  both  cam  and  set  screw  turning- 
tools  is  beveled  to  permit  their  con- 
venient use  in  close  quarters.  The 
tools  are  all  drop-forged  from  care- 
fullv  selected  steel.     The  cutter-hold- 


The    American    grinder     u-hich     is_ 
self-oiling 

American  Grinder 

A  DEVICE  that  is  needed  in  fleet 
owners'  machine  shops  and  gar- 
ages is  a  fast-cutting  grinder.  The 
American  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee,  Wis.,   make   a   self-oiling   grind- 


The    Duby     wheel    gage    for    the 

alignmeyit  of  front  and  rear  truck 

wheels 

put  on  the  market  an  equipment  de- 
signed to  positively  test  the  align- 
ment of  either  front  or  rear  wheels. 
The  price  of  this  equipment  is  $12. 
While  in  use  the  legs  and  castors 
hold  the  gage  at  the  correct  lieirjht 
and  by  spreading  the  handles  the  gage 
heads  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
insides  of  the  tires.  The  pointers 
register     on     the     dials,     indicating 


Agrippa  turning   tool 

ing  channel  is  carefully  broached  to 
accurate  size  in  special  machines  and 
provides  an  absolutely  rigid  seat  for 
the  cutter. 

For  those  who  purchase  cutters 
made  of  a  steel  rolled  to  the  varia- 
tion in  size  common  to  usual  machine 
shop  practice,  the  makers  recommend 
turning-tools  of  the  cam-fastening 
pattern  as  giving  the  greatest  econ- 
omy, strength  and  efficiency.  Agrippa 
cutters,  made  from  high  speed,  bar 
steel  are  cut  to  the  diamond  point 
form  or  bevel.  They  thus  provide  for 
the  most  common  requirements  with 
a  minimum  of  grinding. 
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Subdividing  Truck  Operation 


AS  soon  as  a  motor  truck  fleet  grows  to  ten  or 
more  vehicles,  its  operation,  to  be  economical, 
requires  the  services  of  more  than  one  man.  Many 
owners  operating  even  larger  fleets  have  tried  this 
one-man  supervision,  but  without  success.  It"  the 
proper  supervision  of  a  fleet  of  ten  or  more  trucks 
— supervision  which  slights  no  phase  of  the  work — 
is  too  much  for  one  man,  then  obviously  the  fleet 
owner  must  find  a  means  to  subdivide  the  work. 

Several  operators  of  large  fleets  of  trucks  have 
solved  this  interesting  and  most  important  prob- 
lem by  dividing  the  work  into  three  distinct  heads 
— Transportation,  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

The  Transportation  Department  buys  the  trucks, 
allocates  them  to  the  work  to  be  done,  keeps  the 
cost  of  operation  and  the  cost  of  delivery  per  ton, 
per  package  or  per  commercial  ton-mile  or  pack- 
age-mile, as  the  case  may  be.  In  addition,  it  car- 
ries on  all  the  oflfice  supervision  necessary  to  make 
the  fleet  an  efficient,  workable  transportation  or- 
ganization. It  may  also  cast  the  deciding  vote  in 
such  matters  as  type  and  size  of  body  when  special 
bodies  or  demountable  bodies  are  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  more  economical  operation  of  the 
equipment. 

The  duties  of  the  Operation  Department  include 
the  planning  of  the  routes,  scheduling  of  the  loads 
and  supervision  of  the  drivers,  helpers  or  others 
engaged  in  loading  and  unloading  the  vehicles. 

Then  there  is  the  Maintenance  Department. 
Too  often  the  importance  of  this  department  is  not 
fully  realized.    This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 


fleet  of  trucks  is  comparatively  new.  Some  fleet 
owners  seem  to  believe  that  trucks  should  main- 
tain themselves.  They  find  out,  however,  some- 
times to  their  sorrow,  that  even  new  trucks  need 
maintenance.  From  the  moment  that  a  railway 
locomotive  goes  into  service  it  gets  its  roundhouse 
attention.     So  it  should  be  with  motor  trucks. 

Many  fleet  owners  make  the  mistake  of  believ- 
ing that  a  first-class  truck  transportation  man  is 
also  capable  of  supervising  the  maintenance  of  the 
truck.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  efficient  trans- 
portation man,  one  who  might  be  put  at  the  head 
of  the  Transportation  or  Operation  department, 
is  a  fizzle  as  a  superintendent  of  maintenance. 
This  condition  exists  because  the  superintendent 
of  maintenance  must  be  a  specially-trained  man 
who  understands  more  the  mechanics  of  the  truck 
and  shop  practice  than  the  details  of  routing, 
dispatching  and  the  like.  Added  to  these  qualities, 
the  head  of  the  maintenance  department  must  also 
be  an  organizer  and  able  to  lay  out  work  so  that 
it  will  pass  through  the  shop  without  a  hitch. 
Such  a  man  is  difficult  to  obtain,  yet  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold  when  it  comes  time  to  check 
up  the  cost  of  truck  operation  over  a  5-  or  10-year 
span  of  time. 

Even  with  the  most  desirable  men  of  proper 
qualifications  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  three 
departments,  the  greatest  amount  of  work  at  the 
least  truck  cost  cannot  be  obtained  unless  all  three 
men  work  in  entire  co-operation.  This  is  most 
important. 


Better  Seats  Needed 


THERE  are  many  things  which  can  be  bettered 
in  the  present-day  motor  truck.  One  of  these 
is  the  driver's  seat.  To-day  the  driver's  seat  is 
not  comfortable  enough  and  does  not  last  long 
enough.  These  two  deficiencies  are  both  due  to 
the  construction  of  the  seat  and  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  maker  to  keep  the  final  selling  price 
as  low  as  po.ssible,  especially  when  it  can  be  done 
in  an  acces.sory  which  looks  like  the  best  but  does 
not  wear  or  last  like  the  best. 


The  present  driver's  seat  soon  gets  a  depression 
or  hole  in  it,  with  the  result  that  the  driver  feels 
every  bump  the  truck  hits,  especially  when  the 
truck  is  mounted  on  solid  tires.  He  not  only  feels 
it,  but  hits  the  bottom.  Day  in  and  day  out,  this 
gets  on  his  nerves  and  he  does  not  give  either  the 
truck  or  his  employer  the  best  that  is  in  him.  A 
few  dollars  added  to  a  better  .seat  may  mean  a  few 
hundred  dollars  more  work  during  the  life  of  the 
truck. 
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Articles  on  Use  of 

Industrial  Trueks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  trans- 
portation as  applied  and  put  into  opera- 
tion in  modern  industrial  plants.  Our 
plant  is  a  modern  steel  producing  plant 
havbifr  an  annual  output  of  approx 
imately  180,000  tons  of  steel,  made  into 
steel  castings,  forcings,  rolled  steel 
wheels  and  tires.  Transportation  o ' 
product  from  one  department  to  another 
is  of  great  importance  in  getting  out 
production.       Have     you     any     publishe  1 

articles     on     such      transportation? 

W.  H.  Foster.  Mechanical  Engineer. 
Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Burnham. 
Pa. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  has  pub- 
lished several  articles  on  the  use  of 
industrial  trucks  in  manufacturing 
plants  as  follows: 

Oct.  1,  1917,  on  pages  28  and  29  you  will 
find  a  description  of  Lansing  tractors 
and  the  use  to  which  they  can  be  put  in 
factory  work. 

Nov.  1,  1917,  pages  44  and  45  give  a 
description  of  the  use  of  industrial  trac- 
tors on  pier  No.  14  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  on  the  Hudson  River.  There 
is  also  a  sketch  given  with  this  article 
showing  the  lay-out  of  the  pier  and  how 
the  tractors  are  used  most  efficiently. 

Jan.  1.  1918.  pages  26  and  27  give  a 
description  of  the  use  of  industrial  trac- 
tors in  one  of  the  large  ammunition 
plants  which  during  the  war  made  good 
use  of  this  means  of  decreasing  the 
number  of  men  doing  factory  work. 

June  1,  1918.  pages  20  to  22  give  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  use  of  electric 
industrial  trucks  and  tractors  for 
handling  cotton  in  the  plant  of  the 
Savannah  Warehouse  &  Compress  Co., 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Dates  of  Chicago  and 

New  York  Truck  Shows 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  tell  me  the  dates  on  which 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  motor  truck 
shows  will  be  held  this  year. — M.  M., 
New  York  City. 

The  New  York  show  will  be  held  from 
January  3  to  10  at  the  Eighth  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Armory,  193d  Street  and  Jerome 
Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Chicago 
show  from  January  24  to  31  in  the  stock- 
yard section  of  that  city. 


/'\h'\'OTED  to  topics  pertinent  to 
"-^ .commercial  vehicle  operation, 
design  and  maintenance.  Open  to 
the  use  of  all  readers.  Coimmuni- 
cations  vtust  be  accompanied  by 
the  sender's  name  and  address, 
confidential  if  preferred.  No  charge 
is  cvr  made  for  this  service. 


Moving  Picture  Bodies 

Are  Built  on  Order 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  nie  whatever  in- 
formation you  have  available  regarding 
a  mobile  moving  picture  outfit  as  mount- 
ed on  a  motor  truck?  I  intend  to  show 
pictures  in  towns  where  no  theaters  are 
located  by  mounting  the  outfit  on  a  1-  to 
iy2-ton  truck.  What  would  be  the  price 
of  such  an  outfit? — A.  Stueler,  New 
York  City. 

There  is  no  special  truck  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  used  just  for 
moving  picture  work.  Any  truck  can 
be  used  in  this  work  and  the  size  of  your 
moving-picture  machine  will  govern  the 
size  cf  your  truck.  We  note  that  you  state 
that  you  wish  to  mount  your  machine  on 
a  1-  to  lV6-ton  truck,  and  we  would  ad- 
vise that  you  can  find  a  complete  list  of 
this  size  of  truck  on  pages  20  and  21  of 
the  Nov.  1,  1918,  issue  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle.  Specifications  giving 
chassis  price,  wheelbase  in  inches,  kind 
of  tires  fitted,  the  N.  A.  C.  C.  horse- 
power, electric  system  mounted,  the  type 
of  gearset  and  the  final  drive  of  each 
truck  in  this  size  is  given  on  these  two 
pages.  The  tabulation  mentioned  will 
give  you  the  chassis  prices  of  all  trucks 
offered  in  the  1-  and  IVi-ton  classifica- 
tions. 1  he  price  of  the  body  will  vary 
according  to  its  size   and  elaborateness. 

We  have  published  in  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  tvi'o  articles  regarding  the 
use  of  trucks  in  the  motion-picture  busi- 
ness. One  appeared  on  page  2.5  of  the 
Dec.  15,  1916,  issue  and  described  one  of 
the  trucks  used  by  the  Vitagraph  com- 
pany, and  the  other  appeared  on  pages 
22  and  23  of  the  Oct.  15,  1917,  issue  in 
a  story  entitled  "Y.  M.  C.  A.  Trucks 
Carry  Movies  to   Sammies." 

Further  information  can  be  secured 
from  the  Chairman  of  Motion  Pictures, 
5010  Abbott  Avenue,  Dallas  Tex.,  by  ad- 
dressirg  him  direct. 


IVIuch  Valuable  Data 

on  Truck  Operation 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

In  the  near  future  we  propose  to  start 
an  educational  tour  through  Northern 
California  for  the  purpose  of  dissem- 
inating information  on  truck  operating 
costs,  loading  methods,  the  use  of  proper 
sized  units  for  certain  classes  of  work, 
proper  tire  equipment,  the  use  of  trail- 
ers and  the  comparative  utility  of  trucks 
and  horse-drawn  equipment.  Very  often 
our  lecturer  will  speak  to  farmeVs  and 
so  we  would  like  information  on  the  use 
of  trucks  on  the  farms.  Can  you  call 
our  attention  to  any  articles  published 
in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  on  any  of 
these  sub.iects? — Clifford  .\.  Williams, 
Western  Motors  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  has  un- 
questionably published  a  very  large 
quantity  of  general  and  specific  informa- 
tion regarding  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  motor  trucks  and  below  we 
are  giving  you  a  list  of  some  of  the 
articles  which  we  believe  would  he  of  in- 
terest to  you. 

July  15,  1919,  Trucks  Have  Advantages 
of  Speed  and  Low  Cost  in  Farm-to-Mar- 
ket  Milk  Haulage,  pages  24  and  25.  In 
this  article  is  pointed  out  how  milk  is 
hauled  into  Milwaukee  from  a  radius  of 
25  miles. 

July  1,  1919.  Problems  Which  the  Fleet 
Owner  Doing  Overland  Haulage  Work 
Must  Solve,  pages  5  to  7  and  continued 
on  pages  30  and  31.  The  Progressive 
Transfer  Co.,  around  which  this  story  is 
written,  operates  out  of  St.  Louis  and 
points  out  the  steps  which  must  be  taken 
in  forming  a  well-organized  transfer 
business. 

July  1,  1919,  Fleet  Owner  Opportuni- 
ties in  Livestock  Haulage,  page  9,  is  a 
short  story  telling  of  livestock  haulage 
by  truck. 

July  1,  1919,  Detroit  Public  Haulage 
.Men  Increase  Profits  by  Giving  Surplus 
Work  to  Associates,  pages  12  to  14  and 
continued  on  page  25.  The  story  of  the 
work  of  the  Detroit  Transportation 
.•\ssn.  is  told  in  this  article. 

June  15,  1919,  Farmers  Get  Benefits 
of  Fleet-Owner  Service  Through  Co-op- 
erative Truck  Line,  pages  5  to  9.  Ad- 
vantages of  co-operative  rural  motor 
truck  express  are  pointed  out  in  this 
article. 

June  15,  1919,  Livestock  Haulage  to 
Omaha  Shows  How  Fleets  of  Trucks  May 
Be  Used  Economically,  pages  21  to  24. 
As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  a  story  on 
the     Omaha     stockyards     and     how     the 
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trucks   are   used   to   bring    the   livestock 
into  the  yards. 

June  15,  1919,  Ask  Your  Drivers  These 
Eight  Questions,  page  25.  This  is  a 
short  article  which  points  out  eight  ques- 
tions which  every  motor  truck  driver 
should  be  able  to  answer. 

,Iune  15,  1919,  Federal  Combination 
Iruck  Body  Designed  for  Express  and 
Dump  Bodv  Work,  page  .SI.  This  is  a 
description  of  the  Federal  combination 
bodv  which  it  is  offering 

June  1,  1919,  What  a  Truck  Cost  Sys- 
tem Will  and  Will  Not  Do,  page  11. 
This  is  a  short  article  regarding  cost 
systems  which  might  prove  of  value  to 
vou. 

June  1,  1919,  Republic  All-Purpose 
Truck  Body  for  Farm  Work,  page  23. 
A  description  of  the  Republic  body  which 
may  be  used  for  several  purposes. 

June  1,  1919,  Philadelphia  Owners 
Find  .\verage  Operating  Cost  of  5-Ton 
Dump  Truck  to  Be  $26.09  a  Day.  pages 
32  and  33.  This  is  a  resume  of  the  an- 
swers received  from  the  Philadelphia 
truckmen  on  what  it  cost  to  operate 
their  trucks. 

May  15,  1919,  Trucks  Plus  Good  Roads 
Move  Food  Crops  Both  Quickly  and  Eco- 
nomically, pages  5  to  9.  A  story  on  how 
grain  was  moved  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
lev  bv  motor  trucks. 

May  15,  1919,  How  to  Get  More  Solid 
Tire  Mileage,  pages  27  and  44.  Some 
hints  of  how  to  take  care  of  your  solid 
tires. 

May  1,  1919,  Countrywide  Investiga- 
tion Shows  Great  Value  of  Motor  Trucks 
to  the  American  Farmer,  pages  21  to  23. 
In  addition  to  a  description  of  how 
trucks  are  being  used  on  the  farm  on 
page  23  of  this  article  you  will  find  a 
table  on  the  comparative  cost  of  farm 
haulage  by  motor  trucks  and  horse 
wagons. 

May  1,  1919,  Motor  Truck  Costs  May 
Be  a  Delusion  if  They  Are  Not  Properly 
Outlined  and  Used,  pages  29  and  40. 
This  article,  which  deals  with  the  cost 
system  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
was  given  in  a  talk  by  Joseph  Husson 
at  the  Motor  Truck  Club  of  New  Jersey. 
April  15,  1919,  pages  32  and  33,  How 
Fleet  Owners  May  Keep  Their  Truck 
Costs  in  Simple  Yet  Adequate  Manner. 
With  this  article  you  will  find  cost  fig- 
ures indicated  on  our  monthly  cost 
sheets  for  six  SVz-ton  Wilson  trucks  op- 
erated in  Detroit,  Mich. 

April  1,  1919,  Trucks  Help  27-Year- 
Old  Contractor  to  Establish  a  ProfiUble 
Business,  pages  5  to  9.  This  indi- 
cates the  yearly  costs  of  a  Pierce-Arrow 
and  Peerless  ,5-ton  trucks. 

April  1,  1919,  Actual  Truck  Rates  on 
Hauls  Out  of  New  York,  page  11.  With 
this  one-page  article  is  given  a  table 
comparing  the  costs  of  less  carload 
freight  movement  and  motor  truck  trans- 
portation  for  100  pounds. 

April  1,  1919,  Iowa's  Rural  Motor  Ex- 
press Has  Accomplished  Great  Work  in 
Developing  Farm  Sections,  pages  16  to 
19.  This  article  points  out  the  advan- 
tages of  hauling  livestock  by  truck  and 
tells  of  the  experiences  of  several  over- 
land  trucking  companies. 


April  1,  1919,  Trucks  Haul  Hogs  from 
Fort  Worth  Stockyards  to  Farm  for  Fat- 
tening and  Resale,  pages  19  to  21.  This 
is  a  story  of  how  underweight  hogs  were 
hauled  to  and  from  the  stockyards  and 
how  the  food  which  they  were  fed  up 
with  was  hauled  from  near-by  camps  by 
means  of  motor  trucks. 

March  1,  1919,  Concrete  Roads  with 
Proper  Foundations  Increase  Motor 
Truck  Efficiency,  pages  26  and  27.  This 
article  points  out  the  need  of  permanent 
highways. 

March  1,  1919,  Reo  Company  Operates 
an  Overland  Haulage  Line  to  Get  Incom- 
ing Goods  from  Detroit,  pages  21  to 
23.  This  gives  the  daily  costs  of  a 
Reo  1-ton  truck. 

February  15,  1919,  Field  of  the  Motor 
Truck  and  Trailer  in  Cotton  Haulage  in 
the  South,  pages  17  to  20.  This  ar- 
ticle points  out  the  efficient  use  of  trucks 
and  trailers  for  cotton  hauling  in  the 
South. 

February  1,  1919,  Trucks  Save  Money 
Hauling  Hogs  in  St.  Louis,  pages  30  and 
31.  The  use  of  trucks  in  hauling  hogs 
to  the  St.  Louis  stockyards  is  told  in 
this  article. 

January  15,  1919,  Motor  Trucks  En- 
able Lighting  Company  to  Give  More 
Efficient  Service  Within  a  90-Mile 
Radius,  pages  25  to  27.  These  costs 
cover  a  9-month  period  for  a  G.  M.  C. 
1%-ton  truck. 

January  15,  1919,  Department  Store 
Truck  Delivery  Eliminates  AH  Labor  and 
Equipment  Worries,  pages  5  to  8.  This 
is  an  estimated  monthly  truck  cost 
of  a  Ford  truck. 

November  1,  1918,  Detroit  Truck  Own- 
er Finds  Success  by  Developing  Motor 
Line  in  Poorly  Served  Territory,  pages 
47  to  49.  Here  is  indicated  an  esti- 
mated daily  cost  of  operation  of  a  SVa- 
ton  Acason. 

October  15,  1918,  Buffalo  Industrial 
Tractor  Maker  Finds  Costs  of  Road 
Motor  Trucks  Indispensable,  pages  20  to 
23.  This  company  operates  an  Atter- 
bury  2-ton  truck  and  a  Pierce-Arrow 
2-ton  truck,  the  costs  for  1  month  for 
which  are  shown. 

October  1,  1918,  Gotham  Laundry 
Trucks'  Success  Due  to  Reliable  Service, 
pages  5  to  9.  Here  cost  figures  for  an 
Autocar  2-ton  truck  are  given. 

July  15,  1918,  Truck  Operating  and 
Maintenance  Costs  in  New  York  City, 
pages  20  to  22.  Show  figures  for  a  Chase 
3 1/2 -ton  truck. 

June  1,  1918,  Buffalo  Finds  Motor 
Sweepers  More  Efficient  Than  Horses, 
pages  5  to  9.  Cost  figures  for  a  Pierce- 
Arrow  tractor-trailer  operated  by  the 
City  of  Buffalo  are  given,  also  for  two 
Elgin   sweepers. 

April  1,  1918,  Cleveland  Overland 
Truck  Haulage  Concern  Serves  Sandusky, 
Akron  and  Canton,  pages  5  to  9.  Cost  fig- 
ures for  a  Republic  SVz-tonner  are 
given. 

March   15.  1918,  2-Ton   Lumber  Truck 

Replaces  Three  Horse  W'agons  and  Pays 

for   Itself   in   1    Year,   pages   26  and   27. 

Cost  figures  for  a  Republic  2-tonner  arc 

given. 


Truck  Life  Figured 

in  Miles,  Not  Years 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  us  any  data  which 
you  may  have  on  the  average  life  in 
years  and  also  in  mileage  of  motor  trucks 
in  the  class  of  Service,  Packard,  Pierce- 
Arrow  and  White.— Cramer-Krasselt 
Co.,  C-K  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  would  say  that  it  is  becoming  cus- 
tomary to  gage  the  life  of  a  truck  by  the 
number  of  miles  it  will  run  rather  than 
the  number  of  years.     This  is  due  to  the 
fact   that    as    a    general    thing    a    truck 
wears   out   in   proportion   to   the   number 
of  miles   it  is   run.     Some  trucks   which 
cover    a    small    mileage    yearly    will    un- 
doubtedly  last  longer   than   those   which 
cover  a  greater  mileage  so  that  the  mile- 
age basis  gives  a  more  scientific  method 
of  estimating  truck  life  and  truck  cost. 
The   total    mileage    which    any   of   the 
trucks  which  you  mention  might  be  ex- 
pected  tj   cover   before   being   worn   out 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  be- 
cause  of   the   great   variety   of    work   in 
which   trucks   are   engaged.      As   a   gen- 
eral rule,  however,  the  mileage  life  is  as- 
sumed to  be  somewhere  between  100,000 
and   150,000   miles.     The   White  Co.   has 
recently    advertised    that    it    has    many 
trucks  which  have  run  far  in  excess  of 
100,000     miles     and     are     still     giving 
service.      The   Packard    Co.    figures   that 
its    trucks   should   give   at   least   150,000 
miles  of  good  service  if  maintained  with 
proper  care  and  supervision. 


Fit  For<l  with  Pneumatics 

All  Around  for  Speed 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  us  your  advice  as 
to  what  size  of  pneumatic  tire  to  fit  on 
a  Ford  truck  chassis  in  order  to  improve 
the  riding  qualities  and  also  get  more 
speed  with  the  same  r.p.m.  of  the  motor. 
I  would  think  one-half  way  between  the 
present  truck  tire  and  passenger  car 
tire  would  be  about  right.  My  load  will 
be  about  800  or  900  pounds,  exclusive  of 
the  body,  which  will  be  as  light  as  pos- 
sible and  still  sufficiently  substantial  to 
stand  hard  usage.— F.  M.  Grant,  P.  O. 
Box  411,  Ekalaka,  Mont. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
retain  the  80  x  3%  pneumatic  tires  now 
fitted  as  standard  equipment  on  the  front 
wheels  of  the  Ford  model  TT  1-ton  truck. 
If  you  wish  to  replace  the  32  x  3%  solid 
tires  fitted  on  the  rear  wheels  of  the  same 
truck  as  standard  equipment,  a  32  x  4 
inch  pneumatic  would  probably  be  the 
liest  size  to  use.  A  32  x  4  inch  pneumatic 
tire  has  a  maximum  weight  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  500  pounds  as  against  410 
pounds  for  a  SVz-inch  pneumatic.  While 
you  say  your  load  will  only  be  between 
800  and  900  pounds,  and  while  all  of  this 
is  not  supported  on  the  two  rear  tires, 
we  would  think  it  best  to  use  the  4-inch 
tire  instead  of  the  3%  to  allow  for  over- 
loads which  you  will  undoubtedly  en- 
counter. With  a  4-inch  pneumatic  tire 
the  inflation  pressure  for  a  tire  of  the 
cord  construction  should  be  about  36 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  about  40 
pounds  per  square  inch  for  an  ordinary 
fabric  tire. 
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Truck  Use  Grows  with 
Road  Iniprovenieiits 

11,94^1  Miles  of  Rood  Built  and 

203.536  Miles  Repaired 

During  1918 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Sept.  6— Cash 
expenditures  on  rural  roads  and  bridges 
in  the  United  States  for  1918  amounted 
to  $286,098,193,  accordin;?  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  which  adds  in  its  report 
that  the  most  striking  single  develop- 
ment of  the  year  was  the  tremendous 
increase  in  motor  truck  traffic.  Motor 
trucks  now  comprise  close  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  grand  total  of  motor  vehicles. 

During  last  year,  11,944  miles  of  roads 
were  built,  203,.556  miles  of  road  main- 
tained and  12,973  bridges  constructed,  all 
of  this  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
various  states  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  is  now  a 
total  of  2,478,552  miles  of  rural  roads  in 
the  United  States,  which  includes  299,135 
miles  of  surface  roads.  Texas,  with 
128,960  miles,  leads  in  the  amount  of 
public  roads,  as  against  Kansas,  which 
is  second,  with  111,052.  Ohio,  with 
31,800,  and  Indiana,  with  31,000  of  sur- 
face roads,  lead  all  other  states. 

FEDERAL  AID  ROAD  WORK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Sept.  6— The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  approved  Fed- 
eral aid  statements  from  the  various 
states  for  1426.84  miles  of  road  in  June, 
estimated  to  cost  $25,611,314.99,  with  the 
Federal  aid  allowance  of  $11,725,500.61. 
The  June  statements  bring  the  total 
amount  cf  Federal  aid  applied  for  up  to 
$54,654,984.44  to  date. 

Illinois  sets  a  new  record  with  two  new 
projects,  one  for  86  miles  of  road  to  cost 
$2,321,650  and  another  for  150  miles  to 
cost  $4,463,511.60.  This  latter  contem- 
plates the  completion  of  the  Old  Na- 
tional Road,  extending  from  the  Potomac 
River  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
Illinois  improvement  will  extend  com- 
pletely across  the  state.  The  first  project 
involves  construction  of  the  East  St. 
Louis-Springfield  highway  and  is  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  state  highway  system. 

HARTFORD    AGAINST    NEW    TRUCK 
LINE  TO  NEW  YORK 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Sept.  2— Hold- 
ing that  present  systems  are  adequate 
to  all  demands  that  may  be  made  upon 
them,  the  transportation  committee  of 
the  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
promptly  disapproved  of  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  to  establish  a  motor 
truck  express  freight  line  to  operate  on  a 
definite  schedule  between  New  Y'ork  and 
Hartford.  The  committee  cites  as  rea- 
sons for  disapproval  of  the  plan  that 
Hartford  already  has  rail  and  water 
transportation  facilities,  e.xpress  trolleys 
to  all  intermediate  points,  and  that  the 
roads  of  the  state  are  already  overbur- 
dened with  heavy  motor  truck  travel. 
Among  other  members  on  the  committee 
is  the  division  superintendent  of  the  New 


Haven  road  and  the  general  manager  of 
the  trolley  company.  The  New  Haven 
system  is  interested  in  the  trolleys  and 
also  in  the  boat  line.  The  New  Haven 
system,  in  other  words,  controls  the  state 
over  the  usual  lines  of  freight  transpor- 
tation save  by  motor  trucks.  Disap- 
proval of  the  project  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising. 

ST.    LOUIS    PROTECTIVE    LAW 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Sept.  4— Persons  and 
firms  owning  vehicles  used  in  business 
in  St.  Louis  are  wondering  where  enough 
painters  can  be  found  to  enable  them  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  a  city 
ordinance,  recently  enacted,  providing 
that  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner 
must  be  painted  on  each  vehicle  after 
Sept.  14.  Some  of  them  insist  there  are 
not  enough  painters  in  St.  Louis  to  do 
the  job  by  then,  if  they  all  did  nothing 
else  in  the  meantime.  The  ordinance  in- 
cludes all  vehicles  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  from  the  heaviest  motor  truck 
down  to  paper  carriers'  carts.  It  includes 
the  city  salesman's  runabout  and  the 
ragman's  wagon.  The  purpose  of  the 
ordinance  is  to  identify  the  owner  in  case 
of  accident  and  to  aid  in  identifying  auto 
thieves  who  use  stolen  vehicles.  The 
letters  must  be  at  least  3  inches  high  and 
in  a  prominent  place. 

INTERURBAN  EXPRESS  EXPANDS 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  Sept.  3— The 
Interurban  Motor  Express  Co.  has  se- 
cured a  quarter  block  at  Fifth  and  Iowa 
Streets,  including  a  building  150  x  150, 
which  is  to  be  remodeled  to  suit  its  needs. 
The  company  operates  on  a  regular 
schedule  over  a  number  of  routes  and 
has  recently  added  routes  to  Vermilion, 
S.  D.,  one  to  Rubie,  Iowa,  and  one  to 
Brunsville,  Iowa. 

TEXAS  WILL  GET  ROADS! 

AUSTIN,  TEX.,  Sept.  4— Texas  is  un- 
dertaking a  road-building  program  un- 
precedented in  magnitude  by  any  such 
improvement  ever  undertaken  in  the 
state.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
county  and  district  bond  issues  have 
been  voted  amounting  to  more  than 
$70,000,000,  and  it  is  probable  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year  this  amount  will  be 
increased  to  near  the  $100,000,000  mark. 

In  addition,  the  people  will  vote  on  a 
road  amendment  Nov.  4.  This  amend- 
ment proposes  the  raising  of  the  15-cent 
limit  for  taxing  for  road  and  bridge  pur- 
poses to  30  cents  on  the  $100  valuation. 
In  addition  it  proposes  that  people  of  any 
district  by  a  majority  vote  may  levy  a 
special  road  maintenance  tax  of  as  much 
as  60  cents  on  the  $100  upon  themselves. 

NEW  MICHIGAN  TRUCK   LINE 

MENOMINEE,  MICH.,  Sept.  4— The 
Upper  Peninsula  Motor  Transit  Co.  will 
begin  operations  between  Escanaba  and 
Menominee  soon.  The  organization  of  the 
company  has  been  perfected  and  the 
necessary  trucks  purchased.  Two  trucks 
will  operate  each  way  daily. 


$400,000,000  More   for 
Good  Roads 

Bill  In  Congress  Aims  to  Carry 

Out  Federal  Road  Aid 

Act  of  1917 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Sept.  8— A  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Senator  Sheppard  appropriating  $400,- 
000,000  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000  per 
year  for  the  next  4  years,  as  additional 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Federal  Road  Aid  Act  of 
1917.  . 

The  bill  also  provides  that  where 
sparsely  settled  states  find  it  difficult  to 
meet  the  Federal  aid  funds  with  an  equal 
amount,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  have  the  power  to  pay  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  projects. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  DETROIT 
ASSOCIATION 

DETROIT,  Sept.  9— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Detroit  Transportation 
.A^ssociation,  held  Friday,  Sept.  5,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President, 
E.  Foster  Moreton;  vice-president,  James 
Cahill;  treasurer,  Joseph  Turner;  man- 
aging secretary,  F.  L.  Henk.  The  new 
board  of  directors  will  consist  of  Joseph 
Maniero,  A.  F.  Newman,  Charles  Nielson, 
Frank  Holiday,  Thomas  O'Brien  and 
Fred  Baier.  The  membership  now  con- 
sists of  more  than  100  companies,  oper- 
ating over  600  trucks  of  all  sizes. 


NORTHWEST   SHIPS   BY   TRUCK 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Sept.  3— Although 
little  has  been  published  concerning  the 
ship-by-truck  activity  in  the  Northwest, 
a  list  of  the  lines  operating  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas  and  Montana 
shows  forty  lines  operating  regular 
routes  in  and  out  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  and  seventy-two  lines  in  Minnesota 
alone.  New  lines  are  being  established 
every  month. 

NEW  SHIPPING  RATE  RULED 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Sept.  6— The  Chicago 
Eastern  District  Freight  Traffic  Com- 
mittee has  ruled  in  favor  of  a  change  in 
freight  rates  on  vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
carload,  also  vehicle  bodies  and  cutter 
bodies,  carload,  in  the  white  unfinished, 
between  points  in  central  territory  and 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Crossings  on  shipments  destined  to 
points  west  thereof  governed  by  the 
Illinois  and  Western  classifications. 

The  official  classification  basis  replaced 
a  fourth  class  basis,  by  ruling  of  the 
committee.  Action  in  the  case  was 
initiated  by  the  Central  Territory 
Freight  Traffic  Committee,  which  argued 
that  the  rates  on  these  commodities  be- 
tween points  in  the  central  territory  were 
on  the  official  classification  basis,  and 
that  no  necessity  existed  for  continuing 
a  lower  basis  of  traffic  destined  to  points 
in  the  Western  territory. 
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Research  Lahoralory 
for  Oil  Iii(histry 

$1,000,000  n  ill  Be  Spent  On 

Project — Joint  Meeting 

Held  in  Colorado 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  4— Further 
co-operation  with  the  automotive  indus- 
try in  attempts  to  solve  fuel  problems 
were  outlined  here  to-day  by  officials  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  whose 
plans  include  the  establishment  of  a 
large  research  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  oil  trade. 
Action  to  this  effect  was  taken  by  the 
directors  of  the  institute  at  a  meeting 
just  held  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

The  plans  follow  closely  upon  the  joint 
meeting  here  of  committees  representing 
the  institute  and  the  automotive  indus- 
try, as  comprised  by  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Motor  and  Accessory  Mfg.  Assn.  Ad- 
ditional efforts  at  co-operation  between 
the  two  industries  will  result  from  the 
plan  for  establishing  the  proposed 
laboratory. 

The  oil  directors  approved  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1,000,000  for  the  project.  The 
necessary  financing  was  left  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Henry  L.  Doherty, 
of  New  York;  Walter  C.  Teagle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey;  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  R.  L. 
Welch,  general  secretary  of  the  institute. 
As  much  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
will  be  directed  to  engine  problems,  the 
committee  plans  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  automotive  leaders. 

TRUCK  CO-OPERATION 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Sept.  8— Commission 
merchants  of  Montgomery  City,  Mo., 
have  made  arrangements  to  have  their 
goods  hauled  in  trucks  from  St.  Louis 
if  strikes  interfere  with  express  and 
freight  traffic.  The  plan  is  to  have  trucks 
from  St.  Louis  filled  with  express  goods 
meet  trucks  from  Montgomery  City 
halfway,  so  that  each  trip  can  be  made 
in  10  hours,  even  with  heavy  loads.  The 
trucks  will  supply  the  towns  between 
St.  Louis  and  Montgomery  City  with 
emergency  goods. 

TRUCKS  USED  DURING  CAR  STRIKE 

LOS  ANGELES,  Cal.,  Sept.  2— Never 
has  there  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  entire 
country,  such  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  utility  of  the  motor  truck  as  that 
which  now  prevails.  Los  Angeles  for  a 
week  has  been  entirely  apart  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  through  the  com- 
bined strikes  of  its  street  railway,  elec- 
tric interurban  and  steam  railroad 
systems.  For  days  not  a  wheel  has  been 
turned  on  a  railroad  track  for  the  trans- 
portation of  either  mail,  passengers  or 
freight. 

Into  this  breach  has  stepped  the  motor 
truck.      Without   the   truck    there   would 


be  absolutely  no  transportation  except 
such  as  could  be  rendered  by  horse,  boat 
and  airplane.  But  with  the  trucks  the 
city's  business  is  moving  along  almost  in 
a  normal  way.  Trucks  and  passenger  ears 
are  now  being  used  for  practically  every 
purpose.  Old  trucks  that  had  been  in 
the  discard  for  need  of  repairs  have  been 
reconditioned  rapidly  and  are  now  ren- 
dering valuable  aid  to  an  otherwise 
stricken  community. 

THEATER  MAKE-UP  HAULED  BY 
TRUCK 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  Sept.  10— 
J.  W.  Percy,  manager  of  a  traveling 
theatrical  company,  known  as  Percy's 
Comedians,  playing  in  repertoire  and 
making  1-week  stands,  has  found  it  eco- 
nomical to  use  a  2-ton  truck  with  a 
trailer  to  handle  the  baggage  and  scen- 
ery from  city  to  city,  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  local  transfer  companies. 
Prices  charged  for  handling  baggage  and 
scenery  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  have  increased  enormously  and 
have  become  a  burden  to  the  troupes 
playing  the  smaller  cities.  Percy  finds 
that  he  is  saving  money  in  owning  his 
own  truck  and  is  also  assured  of  more 
reliable  service.  As  the  jumps  average 
but  25  miles,  the  truck  can  take  care  of 
the  transfer  work  without  difficulty  and 
the  innovation,  so  far,  has  been  found  a 
complete  success. 

TRUCK  MOVES  HOUSE 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Sept.  5— The 
Bi'ashear  Truck  Service  Co.,  of  this  city, 
has  just  completed  the  hauling  of  a  com- 
plete household  from  Belleville,  111.,  to 
Springfield,  Mo.  The  Commercial  Club 
of  Springfield  assisted  in  obtaining  a  re- 
turn load.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
motor  truckage  is  becoming  popular  in 
Missouri  for  hauling  household  goods, 
because  of  the  saving  in  crating  effected, 
it  has  been  found  that  bad  roads  are  a 
serious  hindrance.  J.  R.  Brashear,  presi- 
dent of  the  Service  Company,  reported 
that  he  had  experienced  very  bad  roads 
on  his  latest  venture,  that  the  truck  went 
through  one  bridge  and  that  the  crew 
had  to  repair  roads  before  they  could 
get  over  them. 

NEW  YORK-BOSTON  TRUCK  LINE 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Sept.  5.— F.  L.  Z. 
Caracristi,  who  was  formerly  identified 
with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  has  formed  the 
New  York  &  New  England  Freight  & 
Storage  Co.  He  plans  to  do  long  dis- 
tance hauling  between  the  two  cities  and 
has  opened  temporary  quarters  until 
a  new  building  is  finished  in  the  fall. 

MISSISSIPPI   GOOD   ROADS   WORK 

JACKSON,  MISS.,  Sept.  .5.— The  cam- 
paign for  -good  roads  in  Mississippi  is 
pressing  steadily  forward.  This  month 
the  voters  of  Warren  County  will  pass 
on  a  bond  issue  of  $.500,000  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  new  highways,  and 
Hinds  County  is  issuing  bonds  for 
$125,000,  in  addition  to  about  half  a  mil- 
lion already  issued  for  the  same  purpose. 


Triiek    Tour 
State   of 


Reaches 
Iowa 


Formers    Shoivn    Efficiency    of 

Trucks  In  Hauling  of 

Grain  and  Corn 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  10.— The  Motor 
Truck  Development  Tour,  which  left  Chi- 
cago on  Aug.  4,  has  now  reached  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  in  spite  of  the  bad 
roads  in  that  state,  the  motor  trucks,  all 
on  pneumatic  tires,  went  through  mud 
to  the  axles  but  came  through  without 
much  trouble.  In  a  speech  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Harding  of  Iowa  he  said  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  of  Iowa  depended 
on  its  good  roads  and  that  they  should 
be  built  to  carry  the  traffic  that  it  must 
carry  and  that  the  roads  ought  and  would 
be  built  heavy  and  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  heaviest  loaded  motor  truck, 
even  if  the  state  had  to  spencl  $-30,000  a 
mile  for  it. 

In  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  a  farmer  was  doing 
some  threshing,  with  about  10  double 
horse  teams,  from  a  patch  I'i  miles 
away.  The  farmer  was  induced  to  haul 
olT  the  horses  and  with  four  motor  trucks 
a  35-acre  patch  of  wheat  and  oats  was 
cleared  in  3  hours,  hauling  the  grain  to 
the  barn  in  a  large  truck  with  a  special 
farm  body.  Five  trucks  released  ten 
horse  drawn  teams  and  about  10  to  15 
men's  loading  time. 

At  Ames,  la.,  one  of  the  trucks,  a 
2-tonner,  left  at  7.43  a.  m.  for  a  farm 
4  miles  out  and  arrived  at  7.58 — 15  min- 
utes running  time — for  a  load  of  shelled 
corn.  He  received  his  load  by  8.55  and 
was  back  in  Ames  again  by  9.08 — 13 
minutes — with  a  98-bushel  load  of  corn. 

NEW   TRAYLOR   TRUCK 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  Sept.  5.— Plans 
have  been  made  by  which  the  Traylor 
Engineering  Co.  of  this  city  will  com- 
mence the  manufacture  of  motor  trucks, 
in  addition  to  speeding  up  and  expanding 
tractor  production.  Output  on  a  large 
scale  is  expected  soon,  as  the  company 
has  facilities  both  here  and  at  Corn- 
wallis.  Pa. 

Both  trucks  and  tractors  will  be  of  new 
designs,  the  latter  being  a  high-speed 
light  model  improvement  of  the  Sample 
tractor  that  the  company  has  been 
making. 

GARFORD   PRODUCES   NEW   iMODEL 

LIMA,  OHIO,  Sept.  8— A  new  model, 
known  as  25,  of  H4  ton  capacity,  has 
been  added  to  the  truck  line  of  the  Gar- 
ford  Motor  Truck  Co.  Announcements 
of  its  specifications  were  made  here 
to-day. 

The  new  truck  sells  at  $1890  and  is 
built  with  frame  and  axles  of  a  strength 
of  a  heavier  capacity  than  its  designa- 
tion. The  engine  is  22  hp.,  four  cylin- 
ders of  the  dimensions  of  3%  x  5%  in. 
The  tires  are  solids,  the  fronts  being 
36  x  3y2  and  the  rear  .36  x  4.  Electric 
lighting  and  starting  equipment  is  $125 
extra. 
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Pa.    to    Enforce    New 
Laws  Sept.  15 

State   Will  Send   Out   a   Stiitad 

of  Inspectors   to  Guard 

Against  Infractions 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Sept.  3— RiKid 
tnforeement  of  the  new  motor  vehicle 
regulation  act  will  start  throughout 
Pennsylvania  on  Sept.  15.  State  high- 
way authorities  are  preparing  to  ask 
state  and  local  police  to  co-operate  in 
the  movement.  This  act,  which  provided 
a  code  for  licensing  and  regulation  of 
motor  vehicles  of  every  description  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  approved  in  July. 

The  state  will  send  out  a  squad  of 
inspectors  on  motor  vehicles  to  see  that 
the  law  is  kept  on  all  state  highways. 
It  is  announced  that  these  men  will  be 
equipped  and  fully  empowei'ed  to  act 
and  will  have  with  them  devices  for 
checking  and  testing  excessive  weights, 
glaring  headlights  and  other  infractions. 

Inspectors  also  will  be  detailed  on  that 
date  to  check  up  second-hand  car  dealers 
and  public  garages  in  regard  to  the 
records  and  reports  required  under  the 
newly  approved  laws.  The  department 
also  has  announced  that  tests  of  head- 
lights have  been  prepared  and  that  users 
of  lights  which  are  against  the  law  will 
be  prosecuted. 

GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  SHOWS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  6— Truck 
makers,  as  well  as  accessory  manufac- 
turers, were  receiving  this  week  the  invi- 
tation blanks  for  application  for  space 
at  the  1920  National  truck  shows  to  be 
held  here  and  at  Chicago  in  January. 

FRANCE  W  ILL  BUY  A.  E.  F.  TRICKS 

PARIS,  .A.ug.  30 — France  has  agreed 
to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  left-over 
supplies  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Purees,  including  about  45,000  trucks. 

Negotiations  have  been  in  hand  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  American  gov- 
ernment offered  the  whole  of  its  ma- 
terial to  the  French  and  refused  to  con- 
sider treating  for  only  parts  of  this 
material.  It  was  desired  by  the  French 
to  purchase  only  such  material  as  was 
specially  required  in  France,  railroad 
rolling  stock,  food  supplies,  tractors, 
buildings,  etc.  The  cars  owned  by  the 
A.  E.  F.  were  not  desired.  It  was  made 
clear,  however,  the  American  govern- 
ment would  not  consent  to  separate  the 
material.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  a 
settlement  has  not  been  possible  earlier. 

NO  ARMY  TRUCKS  ON  MARKET  YET 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Sept.  5— More" 
than  18,000  ti'ucks  and  cars  out  of  the 
army  surplus  of  38,000  existing  when  the 
armistice  was  signed  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  War  Department  to  other 
government  bureaus,  according  to  testi- 
mony by  Brig.  Gen.  C.  B.  Drake,  Chief  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  before  the 
House    investigating    committee.      Thir- 


teen thousand  of  these  vehicles  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  road  construction,  780  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  488G  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

Public  selling  of  surplus  vehicles  can 
not  be  made,  it  was  said,  until  the  re- 
([uirements  of  other  government  bureaus 
have  been  determined,  but  the  disposal 
of  all  unserviceable  vehicles  is  now  being 
directed. 


JUMBO  TRUCKS  REDESIGNED 

SAGINAW,  MICH.,  Sept.  (i— The  Nel- 
son Motor  Truck  Co.  will  make  changes 
of  construction  along  slightly  heavier 
lines  in  its  trucks,  making  possible  an 
increase  in  the  rating  of  Jumbo  Model  D 
from  4000  to  5000  lb.  Several  equip- 
ment improvements  are  also  to  be  made, 
including  installation  of  a  new  lubricat- 
ing system.  The  chassis  price  has  been 
increased  from  $2500  to  $2700.  The  new 
Jumbo  models  will  be  announced  soon  of 
l'/4  and  3V2-ton  sizes,  each  to  be  supplied 
in  three  wheelbase  lengths. 


PARMA  LEE  TO  USE  MOTORS 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  3— Motor  buses  and 
trucks  will  supplant  the  hundreds  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles  of  the  Frank  Par- 
malee  Transfer  Co.  of  this  city,  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  company.  Over  100 
motor  buses  are  to  take  the  place  of  the 
125  horse-drawn  vehicles  for  the  transfer 
of  passengers  from  hotels  and  railroad 
stations,  and  the  baggage  will  be  han- 
dled by  about  fifty  3-ton  motor  trucks. 

The  modernization  of  the  company's 
equipment  is  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant change  which  accompanies  its  reor- 
ganization. The  capital  has  been  in- 
creased from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  and 
the  orga;nization  will  now  be  co-opera- 
tive, with  all  the  superintendents  and 
heads  of  departments  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  being  given  the  chance  to 
buy  stock  on  favorable  terms. 

Changes  in  the  personnel  include  the 
transfer  of  the  presidency  to  Charles  A. 
McCulloch  from  John  C.  Shaffer.  Among 
those  interested  in  the  reorganized  com- 
pany are  J.  Ogden  Armour  and  John  R. 
Thompson. 


IOWA   SHIP-BY-TRUCK    PARADE 

DES  MOINES,  lA.,  Sept.  4— Twenty 
thousand  lowans  saw  an  unusual  demon- 
.stration  of  motor  transportation  on  the 
last  day  of  the  recent  Iowa  State  Fair, 
when  a  ship-by-truck  parade  was  staged 
at  the  fair  grounds.  More  than  300 
trucks  were  in  line,  extending  four  times 
aroufid  the  Va-mile  track  at  the  fair 
grounds.  The  parade  was  headed  by  six 
fire  trucks  from  the  Des  Moines  fire  de- 
partment, and  the  vehicles  shown  ranged 
from  %-ton  trucks  to  large  street 
flushers  and  oil  tanks.  Both  users  and 
dealers  participated.  Each  dealer  was 
allowed  to  enter  but  one  truck. 

Many  of  the  trucks  came  from  points 
as  far  away  as  50  miles  from  Des  Moines. 


Service    Association 
Formed  in  N.  Y. 


uss 


First  Meeting  Held  to  Discti 
n  ays  of  (retting  More 
Efficient  Serrice 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  8.— After  2 
months  '  of  preparation  the  Automotive 
Service  Managers  Assn.  of  N.  Y.  held 
its  first  formal  meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening,  September  3,  1919,  at  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  New  York  City.  The  organiza- 
tion meeting  was  well  attended  by  a 
representative  body  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  service  managers  and  super- 
intendents of  motor  truck  repair  stations 
of  the  Metropolitan  district,  several  com- 
ing from  as  far  as  Newark,  and  the  very 
evident  manifestation  of  interest  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  association  was  organized  with  the 
avowed  purpose  to  improve  and  facili- 
tate co-operation  between  the  automo- 
tive industry  and  owners  of  its  products 
through  efficient  service  by  promoting: 
1 — meetings  for  discussion  of  problems 
and  solutions,  2 — education  and  welfare 
of  automotive  mechanics,  3 — interchange 
of  ideas,  and  4 — establishment  of  kindred 
organizations. 

ARMY   TRUCKS   RETAINED 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  4— Brigadier- 
General  Drake,  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
states  that  the  following  types  of  ti'ucks 
and  trailers  will  be  retained  by  the  army 
for  its  use: 

Type  2,  Light  Delivery  Truck.— Va-Ton 
light  delivery.  Dodge;  %-ton,  White; 
%-ton  G.  M.  C;  1-ton,  White. 

Type  3.  1',  and  2-ton  Trucks. — White, 
Garford,  Packard. 

Type  4,  3  and  4-ton  Trucks — Standard- 
ized "B";  Riker;  Mack,  3'/2-ton  trucks; 
F.  W.  D. 

Type  5^  5-ton  Trucks,  or  Over. — Mack, 
5%-ton;   Mack,  Special   Engineer. 

Type  7,   .Ambulances. — G.   M.  C. 

Type  8,  Trailers,  Cargo.— Trailers,  %- 
ton,  Tank,  Water,  180  gallons;  Ration 
and  Spare  Parts;  IVi-ton,  two-wheeled, 
Light  Aviation;  four-wheeled  cargo; 
Ti-ailers,  1  %-ton  four-wheeled  Special 
Bodies,  Trailers,  3-ton  Gun  and  Cais- 
son; 4-ton,  four-wheeled  Cargo;  four- 
wheeled  Special  Bodies;  5-ton  Tire  Press: 
10-ton  Portable  Crane;  Tank  Corps  with 
Ramp. 

Type  9,  Trailers,  Kitchen.— Trailers, 
114-ton,  two-wheeled,  Kitchen,  A  and  B 
Type. 

Type  10,  Trailers.  Machine  Shop  Trail- 
ers.— 4-ton,  four-wheeled.  Machine  shop 
—  Spare    Parts. 

MIRRORS   REQUIRED  ON   VEHICLES 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Sept.  6— The  new 
law  requiring  all  motor  trucks  and  taxi- 
cabs  to  be  equipped  with  mirrors  went 
into  effect  this  week  in  Massachusetts. 
It  does  not  apply  to  passenger  cars.  In 
another  year  mirrors  will  be  required  on 
all  vehicles. 
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M.    T.    C.    Establishes 
Training  School 

Three    Other    SimiUir    Schools 

To  Be  Started  In  a 

Short  Time 

B  \LTIMORE,  MD.,  Sept.  5.— The  first 
of  four  large  vocational  training  schools 
^  be  established  by  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  was  opened  here  to-day  at  Camp 
Holabird.  The  school  will  employ  civ.han 
instructors  and  all  students  enlisted  w.l 
devote  their  time  exclusively  to  school 
instruction.  The  teachers  -n^lj^de  Pro- 
fessor Dean  A.  Fales  formerly  m  charge 
of  the  Gas  Engine  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Major  A.  A.  Case,  fo™"^y  P^°; 
fessor  of  Applied  Science  at  Ohio  SUte 

University.  ,    ,.      ^-         t  ^h^ 

The  organization  and  direction  ot  tne 
Motor  Transport  Corps  school  system 
are  under  Col.  J.  J.  Fulmer.  Four  hun- 
dred men  will  compose  the  entering  class 
and  will  be  given  a  preliminary  course  of 
4  weeks,  including  the  psychological  and 
trade  tests,  and  the  fundamentals  of 
military  life.  At  the  completion  of  this 
bourse,  each  man  will  be  classified  and 
the  classification  will  decide  his  futme 
activities  in  the  school. 

Following  the  preliminary  coui'se  aie 
four  courses  covering  all  branches  ot 
automotive  work,  including: 

Sclvjol  Of  chauffeurs. 

S.hool  ot"  auto-mccha:iics. 

School  of  inspectors  and  foremen. 

School  of  automotive  engineers. 


army  hopes  to  make  these  institutions 
the  most  capable  automotive  schools  ot 
instruction. 

ARMLEDER  GIVES  UP  WAGONS  FOR 
TRUCKS 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  Sept.  lO-The 
O  Armleder  Co.,  which  has  been  build- 
ing delivery  wagons  for  the  last  38  years 
and  trucks  for  the  past  10,  has  discon- 
tinued the  horse-drawn  vehicle  business 
It  is  remodeling  its  plant  to  devote  it 
exclusivelv  to  motor  truck  manufacture, 
with  facilities  for  20  trucks  per  day. 


Dispo 


The  courses  are  being  designed  to  pro- 
duce motor  truck  drivers  and  mechanics 
with  sound  fundamental  training.  Men 
of  good  general  education  will  be  granted 
an  opportunity  of  taking  the  automotive 
engineering  course  which  will  last  1  year 
and  will  be  given  at  one  of  several 
schools  of  technology  and  will  qualify 
the  students  as  Motor  Transport  Corps 
officers  or  superintendents  of  shops  in 
the  automotive  industry. 

The  school  instruction  will  alternate 
with  periods  of  production  work  in  the 
shops,  service  park  units  operation  and 
with  operating  units  in  the  field,  in- 
struction will  be  given  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  the  buildings  which 
are  equipped  especially  for  the  school 
work  and  set  apart  from  the  shops,  it 
is  expected  1500  students  will  pass 
through  these  schools  yearly. 

The  inauguration  of  the  school  was  at- 
tended by  Secretary  of  War  Baker, 
Senator  J.  L.  France,  Senator  Hoke 
Smith.  Senator  C.  S.  Thomas,  who  spoke. 
General  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  Brigadier 
General  C.  B.  Drake,  Chief  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  Holabird  school  it  is 
planned  shortly  to  open  three  other  simi- 
lar schools  at  Camp  Jesup,  Atlanta,  Ga^ 
Camp  Normoyle,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
Camp  Boyd,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Each  of  these  camps  has  the  complete 
standard  M.  T.  C.  shop  equipment,  m- 
cluding  huge  cement,  steel  and  glass 
structures  covering  5  acres,  with  excel- 
lent  machinery   and   tool   supplies.     The 


TRUCKS  REQUIRE  BETTER  FERRIES 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,   Sept.   6.— As- 
serting that  only  certain  ferryboats  can 
carry    heavily    laden    motor    trucks    and 
that   much   delay   is   occasioned   thereby, 
numerous    complaints    are    being    made 
about   the   ferry    service    to    Camden   by 
transportation  companies  and  individual 
truck    owners.      The    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce of  Philadelphia,  through  '-ts  bureau 
of   transportation,    is    working   with   the 
ferry  companies  to  find  a  means  of  pre- 
venting  such    blockades.     Investigations 
show  that  the   heaviest  load,  truck  and 
contents    combined,    which    any    of    the 
ferryboats    can    safely    carry,    is    21,280 
pour.ds.      Attention    of    the    ferry    com- 
panies has  been  called  to  the  provisions 
of    the    recently    passed     Dithrich    bill, 
which    places    the    maximum    weight    of 
combined     truck     and     load     at     26,00U 

^°An  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the 
ferry  companies  to  make  provision  for 
the  heavier  loads  when  repairing  the 
older  boats,  ferry  slips  or  approaches 
as  well  as  when  constructing  new  boats. 
The  present  delays  are  greatly  hamper- 
ing motor  truck  delivery  of  merchandise 
to  Camden  and  vicinity. 


September  15,  1919 

se  of  War  Trucks 

in  New  Way 

TSeiv  Bill  Necessary  to  Sanction 

Transfer  of  Army  Trucks 

for  Road  Work 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Sept.  2.— A  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  motor  trucks 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
War  Department.  The  bill  was  made 
necessary  by  a  recent  decision  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  Army,  who  found 
the  Post  Office  Act  of  February,  1919, 
void.  This  decision  held  up  the  transfer 
of  the  23,000  trucks  asked  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  the  War 
Department. 


Coming  Events 


Sept.  12-20. 

Sept.  13-20. 

Sept.  14-20. 

Sept.  15-20. 

Sept.  ir,-20. 

Sept.  16-1 S 

Sept.  20-27 

Sept.  20-27 

sept.  22-24 


Sept.   22-27 

Sept.    22-27 

Sept.  24  to 

Oct.    3... 


Oct.  6-12... 
Sept.   24  to 

Oct.  1 .  . . 
Sept.  29  to 

Oct.  4... 
Oct.  6-19- • 
Oct.  20-25. 
Oct.   22-27. 


1919 

Toronto.  Can..  Shows  of  Cai's 
Truclis  Tractors.  Airp  ane^ 
■  nd  Motor  Boats,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Canadian  National 
lOxhibition.  . 

V.-oria.  111..  State  Fair 

'■!,';jJ.^;r'cf.°y"'la.^"st^trFaT^ 
;la°kTma.' wash:    State  Fa>r 

^nrinefield,    Mass..     Stfite    ran 
•.Hillinls.    Mont.,   State  Fan- 
.Memphis.  Term.,   State  Fair. 

Oklahoma     City,     OUla..      btatt 

.•'S(<5ri^?uo«^3 

Purchasing   Agents,   Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel. 
Pueblo,  Colo..   State  Fair. 
::  Salem,    Ore.,    Slate   Fair. 
..New    York    City.    N.Y^    Elec- 
trical  lOxpos.tion.  Grand  cen 
iral  Palace. 
.Chicago  Dairy  Show. 


.Tan.  3-10. 


Jan.   24-31. 
Feb.   9-14. 


.  Kansas  City.  Kan..  State  Fair. 
Muskogee,    Okla.,    State    Fair. 

■  Shreveport.  I..a.,   State   Fa,r. 
1920 
New    York    City,    M"tor    Tr>H;U 
-Show,      8th      Coast      A'Unc.> 
Regiment    Armory,    lOSrd    fet- 
and  .Terome  Avenue.  ahr,w 

C-hicago,  111.,  Motor  Truck  Show, 
Orexol   Pavilion.         .  fi,^„,i 

Louisville,   Ky.,  American   Good 
■■     lloads  Congress. 


NEW   REPUBLIC   SERVICE  STATION 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Sept.  6— The 
Swain-Hickman  Co.  is  inaugurating  a 
new  service  bureau  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
for  Republic  trucks.  George  C.  Eppel- 
man,  retail  sales  manager  in  Harrisburg, 
says  that  $60,000  worth  of  parts  are  be- 
ing carried.  Delivery  counsel  and  haul- 
age experts  are  now  at  the  service  of 
customers,  no  matter  what  type  of  equip- 
ment is  used. 

TRUCKS  AT  DAIRY  SHOW 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Sept.  (3-Big  dis- 
plays of  motor  trucks  will  feature  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  which  is  to  be  held 
this  year  in  Chicago  from  Oct.  6  to  12, 
inclusive.  About  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  space 
will  be  given  over  to  the  motor  truck 
section  of  the  show  and  there  is  a  repre- 
sentative list  of  the  largest  and  most 
widely  known,  both  of  the  light  and 
heavy  variety,  trucks. 

The  motor  truck  manufacturers  are 
civing  far  more  attention  to  this  year  s 
dairv  exhibit  than  they  have  given  to 
those  of  any  previous  year,  as  they  are 
gradually  awakening  to  the  problems  of 
the  dairy  business,  which  are  based  on 
the  need  of  speedy  transportation. 

29  TRUCKS   AT  CANADIAN   SHOW 

TORONTO,  CAN.,  Sept.  2— Canada's 
only  national  motor  show  was  opened 
here  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  this  week  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Twenty-nine   truck   manufacturer.-,   are 
represented.     Many  of  the  exhibitors  are 
wrathy  over  the  fact  that  at  most  they 
can  show  but  three  or  four  models,  and 
it  is  freely  predicted  that  the  Automotive 
Industries    of   Canada-the    N.    A.   C.    U 
of  the  Dominion-will  withdraw  not  only 
their    designation,    "Only    Canadian    Na- 
tional Motor  Show,"  but  also  their  sane- 
lion  and  support   from  the  --ent  unless 
the    much-heralded    Automotive    Palace, 
with  quadruple  or  quintuple  the  accom- 
Todatlon  afforded  by  the  Transportat^n 
Building,   is   constructed    before    another 
year  rolls  by. 
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The  Frame  Is  the  Backbone 
of  Any  Motor  Truck 

Truck  frames  differ  and  differ  widely.  Consequently  it 
is  very  essential  that  the  proper  truck  frame  be  selected. 

In  the  past  many  motor  truck  men  have  given  too  little 
thought  to  the  selection  of  proper  frames  for  their  par- 
ticular needs. 

Even  w^e  ourselves  are  very  careful  in  designing  and 
constructing  frames  without  first  studying  the  require- 
ments demanded  of  the  frames  to  be  built. 

In  fact,  we  think  a  frame  is  so  important  that  no  expense 
has  been  curtailed  in  selecting  a  personnel  for  our  frame 
division,  everyone  of  whom  is  a  man  with  long  years  of 
experience — everyone  an  authority  in  frame  construc- 
tion.    Their  knowledge  is  at  your  disposal. 

That's  one  big  reason  why  DETROIT  PRESSED 
STEEL  FRAMES  are  constituting  the  backbone  for  the 
best  trucks  on  the  streets  today. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  complete  information  concerning  our  service. 


etrott  IDressetJ  ^teel  Company 
33etroit,  m,  g).  ^. 
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MAINTENANCE    CHARTS 

Insure  Proper  Truck  Inspection 
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THE   CHARTS   ARE  PRINTED  IN  FULL— READ  THEM 
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Centralized  Repairs  Give  Quality  Work  at  Low  Cost 


Solution  of  Wholesale  Grocery  Truck  Problems  May  Be  Applied  by  Other  Fleet  Owners 


SUCCESSFUL  truck  maintenance 
and  operation  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  large  fleet  owner  are  achieved  only 
after  they  have  been  split  up  under  the 
supervision  of  two  men.  The  big  thing 
is  that  with  a  large  fleet  there  should 
be  a  separate  man  for  maintenance 
and  another  man  for  the  operation  and 
traffic  supervision.  When  a  fleet  gets 
to  a  size  where  it  numbers  twenty  or 
more  trucks,  the  loading,  routing,  stor- 
age and  maintenance  of  these  vehicles 
become  too  much  for  one  man  to 
handle  efficiently.  This  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  a  national  distributor  of 
groceries  and  bread  to  a  chain  of  over 
3900  retail  stores  located  in  eight  large 
cities  and  in  the  territory  surround- 
ing these  cities. 


That  company  operates  108  Fierce- 
Arrow  trucks  from  eight  warehouses, 
located  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Bronx  Borough,  New  York 
City;  Boston,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago. The  main  headquarters  are  lo- 
cated at  the  Jersey  City  warehouse 
where  fifty  trucks  are  operated.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet  is  divided  into  ten  for 
Brooklyn,  one  for  the  Bronx  Borough 
of  New  York  City,  ten  for  ?}oston,  two 
for  Providence,  four  for  Philadelphia, 
twelve  for  Pittsburgh,  four  for  De- 
troit and  fifteen  for  Chicago. 

Bought  Trucks  8  Years  Ago 

Eight  years  ago  the  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific Tea  Co.  bought  a  Saurer  truck  and 


a  year  later  purchased  several  more. 
As  the  territory  was  enlarged  each 
year,  the  fleet  was  correspondingly  in- 
creased. Being  new,  the  trucks  stood 
up  under  the  hard  usage  given  them. 
As  a  result,  little  provision  was  made 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  ve- 
hicles. The  repairs  were  sufficiently 
small  enough  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
neighboring  garages  or  service  sta- 
tions. 

However,  as  the  fleet  grew  larger 
and  the  first  trucks  bought  became 
useless  as  the  result  of  improper  main- 
tenance, the  officials  of  that  company 
started  to  investigate  conditions.  It 
was  found  that  none  of  the  trucks  had 
received  an  overhauling  in  4  years  and 
that  the  whole  fleet  would  soon  become 
useless    if   immediate   measures   were 
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Lubricating  Chart  For  Pierce-Arrow  Trucks 


Odometer  Reading 

DAILY 
Three  turns  to  grease  cups  on  steer- 
ing pivot  pins 

Except    on    water    pump,    all    other 
grease  cups  one  turn 
Oil    clutch    leather    with    Neatsfoot 
Oil 

Oil  governor  (3  oil  cups) 
Oil  magneto  and  carbureter  control 
rods 

Oil  moving  parts  of  foot  brake  and 
all  brake  rod  joints 
Oil  all  other  parts  not  cared  for  by 
grease  cup  lubrication 

EVERY  150  MILES 
Grease  cups  on  water  pump  one  turn. 
(Use  heavy  grease) 
Refill  motor  with  6  pts.  cylinder  oil. 
(Drain  old  oil  first.)     (See  Note  i) 

EVERY  300  MILES 
Charge  universal  joints  with  grease. 
(See  Note  2) 

Fill  steering  gear  case  with  grease 
Oil  clutch  lever  shaft  bearings 

EVERY  600  MILES 
Charge     steering     rod     joints     with 
grease 


Charge   front   wheel  hub   caps  with 

grease 

Oil  fan  ■ 

Gil  magneto.     (Two  drops  of  light 

oil  in  provided  places.) 

Charge   front   universal    (joint  back 

of  clutch).    (See  Note  2) 

EVERY  1200  MILES 

Charge  outer  bearings  of  rear  axle 
with  grease 

Oil  between  spring  leaves  by  jacking 
truck  up 

Wash    motor   with    kerosene    inside 
and  out.     (See  Note  3) 
Clean  wire  gauze  screens  in  oil  leads 
Clean  wire   gauze  screens  in  carbu- 
reter hot  air  pipe 

Drain  radiator,  flush  thoroughly  and 
refill 

EVERY  5000  MILES 

Charge  rear  axle  with  9  qt.  Worm 
Gear  Oil.     (See  Note  4) 
Charge  transmission  gear  case  with 
7  qt.  Worm  Gear  Oil.     (See  Note  5) 


WEEKLY 


Wash  Truck 


Note  I — Before  every  second  draining  of  oil  from  motor  inject  a 
little  kerosene  through  reed  valves  of  carbureter  while  motor  is  running. 
Stop  motor,  drain  oil  thoroughly  and  replace  with  new. 

Note  2 — Charge  front  universal  jo.nt  with  oil  and  grease  (Joint  on 
front  end  of  short  shaft). 

Note  3— Wash  motor  on  the  outside  with  kerosene.  About  every 
1200  miles,  or  monthly,  motor  should  be  washed  out  with  kerosene.  Drain 
oil  from  crank  case,  close  cock  and  pour  one  quart  of  kerosene  into  the 
oil  tank  and  after  opening  the  pet  cocks  on  the  cylinders  turn  motor  over 
by  hand  at  least  a  dozen  times,  but  under  no  considerations  run  the  motor 
under  its  own  power.  Drain  kerosene  thoroughly  and  clean  oil  pump  and 
oil  lead  strainers.  Refill  motor  with  6  pints  of  fresh  oil.  Add  more  when 
needed. 

Note  4 — Clean  off  top  on  axle  before  removing.  After  draining  oil 
through  bottom  plug,  clean  case  thoroughly  by  washing  with  kerosene,  drain 
off  and  rehli  axe  with  9  quarts  worm  gear  oil.  Test  oil  level  frequentij< 
by  removing  try  plug. 

iMote  5 — Llean  off  top  cover  on  gear  case  before  removing.  After 
draining  oil  through  bottom  plug  clean  case  thoroughly  by  wasing  with 
kerosene,  drain  off  and  refill  case  with  7  quarts  worm  gear  oil.  Smallest 
gear  should  dip  in  oil  to  a  depth  of  at  least  one-half  inch.  Observe  oil 
level  frequently. 


Lubrication  chart  as  ■used  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  A.  &  P.  fleet. 
Read  the  five  notes  at  the  bottom.     They  are  most  important 


not  taken  to  straighten  out  the  main- 
tenance methods. 

Need    for   Maintenance  Man 

This  investigation  was  started  about 
three  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was 
found  that  the  fleet  needed  supervision 
from  two  angles,  operation  and  main- 
tenance, aiid  not  from  the  operation 
angle  only.  With  a  fleet  of  this  size, 
lack  of  co-operation  and  standardized 
repair  methods  rendered  it  impossible 
to  keep  accurate  tabs  on  the  condition 
of  the  trucks. 

Realizing  this  fact,  the  officials  of 
the  company  in  1917  scouted  the  truck 
service    field    for    a    man    competent 


enough  to  take  ovei*  the  complete  re- 
habilitation of  the  trucks.  The  man 
selected  for  this  work  was  James  L. 
Black,  the  superintendent  of  motor 
equipment  for  C.  Feigenspan,  Inc., 
one  of  the  large  brewing  companies  in 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Maintenance  Plan  Built  Up 

Though  Black  joined  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  two  years  ago,  nearly 
one  year  was  spent  in  laying  plans  and 
lookirg  for  a  suitable  place  for  a  serv- 
ice station.  The  maintenance  station 
and  repairshop  is  in  a  building  entirely 
separate  from  the  garage  in  which  the 


trucks  are  kept  overnight.  This  is  be- 
cause one  of  the  loading  platforms  is 
in  the  garage  so  that  the  latter  is  really 
integral  with  the  warehouse.  The 
garage  thus  serves  a  dual  purpose,  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  room  to  take 
on  a  third  class  of  work  in  the  truck 
maintenance. 

The  service  station  was  located  in  a 
former  horse  stable  near  the  Jersey 
City  warehouse.  The  machine  shop 
was  placed  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  the  first  floor  being  used  only 
for  light  repairs,  such  as  taking  off 
the  bodies  and  washing  the  chassis  be- 
fore being  sent  to  the  machine  shop. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  demand 
for  a  spesdy  reconstruction  of  the 
trucks,  fifteen  competent  mechanics 
were  engaged  and  a  complete  machine 
shop  equipment  was  installed.  Though 
the  number  of  mechanics  seems  some- 
what large,  the  nature  of  the  work  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  their  employment. 
Overhauling  now  takes  from  5  to  8 
days  instead  of  from  2  to  3  weeks,  as 
is  usual  in  most  garages  with  smaller 
working  forces.  In  addition  to  the 
trucks  there  are  also  fifty  Fords  used 
by  the  salesmen  to  be  taken  care  of. 
As  a  result,  the  fifteen  mechanics  are 
kept  busy  all  of  the  time.  However, 
the  working  force  will  gradually  be 
lowered  as  the  completion  of  the  re- 
construction period  draws  nearer.  The 
trucks  will  then  be  put  under  a  sys- 
tematic inspection  so  as  to  prevent  any 
serious  wear  and  tear. 

The  Shop  Equipment 

The  machine  shop  equipment  con- 
sists of  an  arbor  press,  two  drill 
presses,  a  lathe,  a  hack  saw,  two  emery 
wheels,  an  oxy-acetylene  outfit,  a  forge 
and  several  engine  stands.  This  equip- 
ment is  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
all  repairs. 

It  has  been  so  arranged  that  unit 
repairs  will  be  concentrated  at  the  Jer- 
sey City  service  station.  The.se  units 
are  daily  being  sent  to  this  shop  where 
they  are  being  overhauled.  However, 
in  order  to  save  time  several  extra  en- 
gines are  kept  on  hand  to  replace  the 
ones  to  be  overhauled.  An  instance  of 
the  successful  working  out  of  this  plan 
is  illustrated  in  the  recent  experience 
of  the  Brooklyn  warehouse.  The 
crankshaft  of  one  of  the  enginee  in  the 
trucks  working  from  that  branch  broke 
and  a  call  was  mads  on  the  service 
station  in  Jersey  City  for  its  emer- 
gency car.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
repair  the  engine  at  once,  a  spare  one 
was  taken  over  to  Brooklyn  and  in- 
stalled. The  truck  was  on  the  road  the 
next  day  instead  of  having  to  wait  sev- 
eral days  or  a  week  for  the  repair  to 
be  made. 
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It  is  the  claim  of  that  company  that 
better  results  can  be  had  in  centering 
all  unit  repairs  in  one  place,  regard- 
less of  the  distance  of  that  place  from 
the  others.  In  this  particular  case  the 
fleets  in  the  cities  other  than  Jersey 
City  are  not  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  installation  of  very  expensive 
equipment,  such  as  is  needed  for  thor- 
ough overhauling  work.  It  has  proved 
cheaper  also  to  do  that  work  in  the 
company's  own  service  plant  rather 
than  in  outside  service  stations  or 
garages.  However,  as  the  fleet  en- 
larges in  these  cities  to  about  the  size 
of  the  Jersey  City  fleet,  it  is  planned 
to  provide  these  fleets  with  equipment 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  their  own 
maintenance. 

Much  Trouble   Eliminntrd 

At  present,  much  of  the  trouble  that 
was  encountered  several  years  ago  has 
been  eliminated.  The  men  then  in 
charge  of  most  of  the  w-arehouse  fleets 
were  not  experts  in  truck  maintenance 
methods,  and,  as  a  result,  the  trucks 
were  in  poor  condition.  Little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  lubrication  or 
oiling  of  the  trucks,  and  the  bushings 
were  completely  worn  out.  The  new 
men  that  have  taken  their  places  have 
been  emp'.oyed  by  Black,  who  has  seen 
to  it  that  they  have  followed  out  his 
plans  for  inspecting  and  taking  care 
of  the  light  repairs  of  the  trucks.  It 
has  been  figured  out  that,  in  ordei  to 
get  a  competent  repair  shop  personnel, 
the  foreman  in  charge  must  himself  be 
competent.  It  then  fellows  that  he 
will  employ  men  who  come  up  to  his 
standards.  This  is  especially  so  at  the 
Jersey  City  service  station.  Black, 
who  has  had  much  experience  with  me- 
chanics, has  certain  ideas  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  good  mechanic.  He 
will  not  take  a  man  who  has  not  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  a  machine  shop. 
He  states  that  a  man  who  has  worked 
in  a  passenger  car  garage,  in  most 
cases,  is  not  thoroughly  schooled  in 
machine  shop  work.  He  has  not  had 
the  proper  guidance.  As  a  result, 
when  he  comes  to  a  large  machine 
shop,  it  usually  means  that  the  fore- 
man in  charge  must  take  him  in  hand 
so  as  to  coach  him  in  proper  machine 
shop  practice.  This  all  means  a  waste 
of  time. 

Work  Laid  Out  for  Men 

As  a  result  of  the  type  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop,  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  lay  out  the  work 
so  that  each  mechanic  will  not  be 
forced  to  stay  on  one  class  of  work  for 
any  lergth  of  time.  For  instance, 
should  a  man  be  picked  out  to  special- 
ize on  clutches,  his  work  will  be  up  to 

(Continued  on  page  181) 
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In>'pectiou  Chart  For  Pierce- Arrow  Trucks 

TRUCK  No.  ,  DATE 

Mark  X  where  attention  or  replacement  of  parts  is  required. 
Give  additional  details  of  required  work  on  inspection  report  card. 
A.— FRONT  AXLE  (Jack  truck  up)      31   Packing  nuts 
I   Pivot  axles 


2  Wheel  bearings — right 

—left 

3  Coupling  rod 

4  Steering  rod 

5  Steering  lever 

6  Steering  wheel 

7  Steering  column 

8  Ball  pin  joints 

9  Dust  covers 

10  Grease  cups 

11  License  bracket 

B.— FRONT  SPRINGS— Right 
—Left 

1  Position 

2  Spring  leaves 

3  Spring  clips 

4  Spring  shackles 

5  Spring  bolts 

6  Grease  cups 

C— BUMPFR 

1  Motor  hood  and  side  panels 

2  Mud  guards — right 

—left 

3  Drip  pan 

4  Running  board  and  brackets 

5  Battery  box  and  brackets 

6  Tool  box  and  brackets 

7  Tool  box  equipment 

8  Radiator 

9  Radiator  support  blocks 

D.— STARTING     CRANK 
BEARING 

1  Grease  cup 

2  Compression  in  motor 

E.— MOTOR 

1  Motor  support  brackets 

2  Inlet  manifold 

3  Exhaust  manifold 

4  Water  outlet  manifold 

5  Cylinder  biock  nuts 

6  Valve  clearance 

7  Valve  lifters 

8  Valve  guides 

9  Spark  plugs 

10  Spark   plug   wires   and   terminal 
caps 

11  Fan 

12  Fan  belt 

13  Magneto  alignment 

14  Magneto  breaker  points 

15  Magneto  collector  ring  brush 

16  Magneto  distributor 

17  Magneto  d  stributor  block  and 
contact  points 

18  Coil 


32  Grease  cups 

33  Oil  pump 

34  Oil  tank 

35  Oil  pipe  connections 

36  Oil  leaks 

37  Oil  gauge  g!ass 

F.— DASH 

1  Side  lights 

2  Switch 

G.— CAB 

1  Cushions 

2  Curtains 

3  Horn 

H.— CLUTCH 

1  Clutch  operation 

2  Clutch  bearings 

3  Clutch  blocks  and  cover 

4  Clutch  brakes 

5  Clutch  throwout  shaft  and  bush- 
ings 

6  Grease  cups 

I.— TRANSMISSION 

1  Oil  level  in  gear  set 

2  Main   and   countershaft   bearings 

3  Gears 

4  Gear  shift  lever 

5  Grease  cups 

6  Universal  joints 

7  Universal  joint  boots 

8  Shafts — Intermediate   shaft  bear- 
ing grease  cups 

Propeller 

9  Torque  rod  and   radius  rods 

—right 
—left 

10  Joints,  pins  and  bushings 

11  Support  brackets 

12  Grease  cups 

J.— BRAKES 

1  Foot  brake  adjustment 

2  Brake  shoe  linings 

3  Foot  brake  camshaft 

4  Brake  rods  and  joints 

5  Grease  cups 

6  Hand  brake  adjustment 

7  Brake  shoe  linings — r  ght  wheel 

— left  wheel 

8  Brake  rod  joints  and  pins 
g  Equalizer 

10  Grease  cups 

K.— REAR  AXLE   (JTack  truck  up) 

1  Wheel  bearings — right 

—left 

2  Thrust  bearing  cover  and  nuts 

3  Driving  caps  and  nuts 

— right  wheel 
— left  wheel 


19  Wires 

4  Oil  level  in  axle 

20  Carburetor 

L.— REAR  SPRINGS 

21  Float  level 

1  Spring  leaves 

22  Strainer 

2  Spring. clips 

23  Carburetor 

3  Spring  shackles 

24  Gasoline  connections 

4  Spring  bolts 

25  Spark  and  throttle  control 

rods 

5  Spring  seats 

26  Primer 

6  Grease  cups 

27  Primer  pipes  and  joints 

M. — Tail  light  and  license  bracket 

28  Governor 

N.— Body 

29  Water  pipe  alignment 

0.— General  appearance  of  truck 

30  Hose  connections 

P.— Total  mileage 

INSPECTOR                                                                 1 

Th-s  method   of   inspection   shot 

Id  be   followed  by  an  inspector  until 

he  is  familiar  with  the  work. 
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System 

for  Allocating  Truck  Loads 

Envelopes  Used  to  Give  Drivers  Their  Instructions — Loads 
Made    Up    Night    Belore    to    Save    Early   Morning  Delays 


This  Story  Is  for  Truck  Traffic  Managers 


''r^RAFFIC  and  route  managers  who 
X  are  having  trouble  instructing 
their  drivers  during  the  morning  load- 
ing rush  may  solve  this  problem  by 
getting  a  list  of  the  day's  shipments 
the  night  before,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  make  up  and  place  the  loads 
before  the  next  morning.  The  effi- 
ciency of  such  a  system  is  apparent, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
by  its  use  the  driver  knows  exactly 
where  his  particular  load  is  located  the 
minute  he  arrives  at  the  garage  in 
the  morning.  This  relieves  the  traffic 
and  route  managers  of  considerable 
work  in  the  morning,  as  the  locating 
of  loads,  etc.,  was  done  the  night 
before. 

Men   in  charge  of  the  loading  and 


routing  of  large  fleets  of  trucks  are 
ever  on  the  alert  for  schemes  that  will 
enable  them  to  perfect  a  system  that  is 
fool-proof,  so  far  as  the  allocation  of 
loads  is  concerned.  They  have  spent 
many  anxious  moments  in  the  morn- 
ing rush,  trying  to  locate  loads  for 
the  drivers.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
fleet  it  is  necessary  that  some  system 
be  installed  that  will  save  loading  time 
during  the  morning. 

How  the  System  Works 

William  H.  Costigan,  superintendent 
of  transportation  for  the  Robert  Gair 
Co.,  a  large  Brooklyn  paper  products 
manufacturer,  has  arranged  so  that  a 
list  of  the  next  day's  shipments  will 
be  sent  to  him  the  night  before.    With 


»^ELOPE3\      ^KIVEE'S  ROUTE' 
>^0^^  \      IN  METAL  HOi- 
RtJCTORS  " 


Tlie  Material  of  Uie  Systi'iii  » 

Each  night  any  special  instructions  for  the  drivers  are  written  on  sheets  of 
paper  and  these  inserted  in  separate  manila  envelopes  as  shoivn  at  the  extreme 
left.  Each  envelope  is  then  placed  inside  of  the  driver's  route  card  holder 
and  these  are  prut  on  the  bench  in  the  garage  as  shoivn  at  the  extreme  right. 
Each  night  the  driver  puts  his  filled  out  route  card  in  the  special  box  shown 


these  in  hand,  he  is  able  to  segregate 
the  shipments  according  to  the  routes 
on  which  they  are  to  be  taken  and  to 
assign  the  loads  to  the  drivers,  who 
will  cover  the  various  routes.  All  of 
the  receipts  for  each  route  are  then 
placed  in  a  separate  large  manilla  en- 
velope, each  bearing  a  driver's  num- 
ber. 

Costigan  next  ascertains  where 
each  load  will  be  located  on  the  load- 
ing platform.  Instructions  are  then 
written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  telling  each 
of  the  drivers  where  to  go  for  his  load, 
as  well  as  any  other  special  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  deliveries,  etc.,  that 
may  come  up.  The  envelopes  are  then 
taken  over  to  the  garage,  where  they 
are  placed  in  special  metal  holders,  also 
numbered  to  designate  the  different 
drivers. 

A  special  stand  has  been  placed  near 
the  exit  of  the  garage  on  which  to 
keep  these  holders.  They  are  arranged 
numerically,  so  that  the  drivers  will 
lose  no  time  locating  them  in  the  morn- 
ing. All  that  the  driver  has  to  do  each 
morning  is  to  take  out  the  envelope 
placed  in  his  holder,  read  his  instruc- 
tions and  then  follow  them.  No  ques- 
tions are  asked,  no  time  is  lost  in 
searching  for  the  load,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  men  in  charge  are  relieved  of 
the  necessity  for  actually  being  pres- 
ent at  the  loading  platform.  This 
saving  enables  them  to  perform  other 
duties. 

The  metal  holder,  in  which  the  en- 
velope is  placed,  is  also  used  by  the 
driver  to  hold  his  route  sheet  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  In 
this  way  the  report,  when  handed  in 
at  night,  is  flat  and  clean  and  not 
mussed  up  with  grease,  dirt  or  dust. 
When  the  driver  returns  at  night  he 
deposits  the  route  sheet  in  a  special 
box  placed  on  the  stand,  so  that  he 
wastes  no  time  and  so  that  all  of  the 
sheets  may  be  collected  at  one  time  by 
one  of  Mr.  Costigan's  assistants. 
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This  Article  Tells  How  to  Cut  Your  Spark  Plug  Bill  in  Half 


HOW  ONE  FLEET  OWNER 


Saves  $700   a  Year  in  Spark  Pkigs 


New  Porcelains  Bouglit  Instead 
of  Throwing  Away  Entire  Plugs 


FLEET  owners  can  save  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
replacing  damaged  spark  plugs  every 
year  if  they  replace  broken  porcelains 
by  new  ones,  instead  of  throwing  tha 
entire  plug  away  when  the  porcelain 
is  broken.  A  good  example  of  how 
this  has  been  accomplished  is  shown 
in  the  experience  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
That  company  operates  108  Fierce- 
Arrow  trucks  and  tnictors.  Instead  of 
scrapping  its  damaged  spark  plugs, 
it  sends  them  back  to  the  factory 
where  they  were  made,  or  to  the  local 
agency  to  be  renewed.  The  cost  of 
this  renewal  includes  only  the  price 
of  a  new  porcelain  and  not  the  whole 
plug.  As  a  result  of  this  repair 
policy,  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
saves  over  $700  yearly  on  the  replace- 
ment of  spark  plugs  with  broken  por- 
celains. 

The  part  of  the  ignition  system 
that  is  apt  to  give  the  most  trouble, 
and  for  the  most  part  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  is  the  spark  plug. 
As  a  result,  fleet  owners  find  that 
this  small  accessory  figures  in  no 
small  way  in  the  maintenance  costs 
every  year.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of 
interest  to  them  to  know  that  by 
co-operating  with  the  spark  plug 
manufacturers  they  can  eliminate 
entirely  the  need  of  throwing  away 
defective  plugs. 

Though  spark  plug  prices  range 
from  75  cents  to  $1.25  apiece,  the  fre- 
quent replacement  of  new  ones  every 
year,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  large 
"fleet  owner,  such  as  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  adds  considerably  to 
the   maintenance   costs. 

A  majority  of  the  spark  plug  mak- 
ers, in  order  to  help  eliminate  the 
needless  waste  of  scrapping  the  entire 
plug,  are  now  selling  the  porcelains 
separately.  This  is  so  in  the  case 
where  the  plugs  are  designed  to  en- 
able replacement  of  the  porcelains  by 
the  owner  himself. 

On  the  other  hand    where  it  is  im- 


New  Porcelains  Are  Bought 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  parts  are  shoiv)i  above.  No.  1  is  thesp'wrk  plug-with 
the  broken  porcelain  as  it  is  taken  from  the  engine.  No.  3  is  the  new  pm'celain 
which  comes  complete  with  the  two  gasket  washers,  Nos.  2  and  4,  only  the 
broken  porcelain  ivith  its  center  electrode  is  throum  away.  The  base,  No.  5, 
and  the  cup.  No.  6,  of  the  plug  are  kept  for  the  insertion  of  the  new  porcelain. 
At  the  right  is  shoivn  the  box  in  ivhich  the  new  porcelain  is  bought.  Thif.\ 
method  of  inserting,  new  porcelain  saves  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  your  spark 
plug  bill 


possible  for  the  owner  to  insert  a  new 
porcelain,  a  number  of  the  spark  plug 
manufacturers  will  make  the  porce- 
lain installation  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  porcelain  only.  This  cost 
usually  amounts  to  about  40  or  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  plug. 
The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
changes  about  twelve  spark  plugs  a 
year  per  truck,  or  1,296  plugs  for  the 
108  trucks.  Figuring  on  the  basis 
of  $1  per  plug,  the  total  cost  would 
be  $1,296  a  year,  were  these  plugs 
bought  new  at  the  list  price.  By  buy- 
ing the  porcelains  only,  it  saves  $778, 
as  the  porcelains  cost  on  an  average 


of  about  40  per  cent  less  than  the 
total,   or  $518. 

When  it  is  figured  that  a  complete 
overhauling  of  a  truck,  that  is,  mak- 
ing a  brand  new  vehicle  of  it,  costs 
anyw^here  from  $800  to  $1,800,  a  sav- 
ing of  $778  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
cutting  down  repair  costs. 

Fleet  owners,  whose  trucks  are 
working  day  and  night,  as  a  number 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  trucks  are, 
will  find  that  their  spark  plugs  will 
become  fouled  or  otherwise  damaged 
from  the  continuous  running  and  will 
require  inspection  and  renewal  more 
often  than  under  ordinary  conditions. 
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Saving  Time  and  Expense 


in  Keeping  a  Record  of  Parts  Carried 


In  a  Truck  Garage  Stockroom 

Numbering  Bins  Is  Not  Enough — Carry  Through  Must  Be 
Provided  in  Marking  Catalogs  with  Corresponding  Numbers 


IT  is  of  no  avail  to  number  the 
stockroom  bins  in  which  motor 
truck  par^s  are  kept  unless  the  names 
of  those  parts  as  printed  in  the  cata- 
logs from  which  they  must  be  or- 
dered are  correspondingly  numbered. 
This  has  baen  the  experience  of 
George  Heron,  Maintenance  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Store,  a  large 
department  store  in  Chicago.  He  has 
charge  of  fifty-four  gasoline  trucks 
of  from  %-  to  2-tons  in  capacity  and 
carries  in  stock  a  total  value  of  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000  worth  of  parts  for 
their  us2. 

Keeping  a  record  of  truck  parts 
carried  in  stock  for  a  fleet  of  this 
size  was  at  first  quite  a  problem,  until 
Mr.  Heron  decided  upon  the  method 
of  numbering  the  items  in  the  parts 
list  catalogs  to  correspond  with  the 
numbers  on  the  stockroom  bins,  as 
shown  on  this  page. 

The  numbering  of  the  bins  was  done 
on  a  regular  system.  First  of  all,  the 
various  small  parts  were  grouped  ac- 


cording to  the  truck  unit  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  For  example,  en- 
gine parts  were  given  consecutive 
numbers  and  similarly  gearset  parts, 
clutch  parts  and  rear  axle  parts.  Of 
course,  every  truck  part  listed  in  the 
parts  list  catalog  for  that  make  of 
vehicle  is  not  given  a  bin  in  the  Bos- 
ton Store  garage  stockroom,  but  only 
those  parts  which  wear  out  most  of- 
ten and  are  purchased  outside.  When 
once  this  list  of  parts  was  determined 
the  bins  ware  numbered  consecutively 
in  horizontal  lines.  After  the  bin 
numbering  had  been  completed  it  was 
a  simple  matter  to  transfer  these 
numbers  in  ink  to  the  corresponding 
items  as  published  in  the  diffei'ent 
parts  catalogs. 

As  told  previously  in  the  August 
1.5,  1919,  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,  the  Boston  Store  uses  eleven 
Fords,  twenty  Diamond-Ts,  ten  Re- 
publics and  eight  Macks,  and  intends 
to  standardize  on  Diamond-T  trucks 
for  certain  classes  of  its  work.  The 
Republic  and  Dia- 
mond-T trucks 
may  be  considered 
as  assembled  rath- 
er than  manufac- 
t  u  r  e  d  vehicles. 
This  class  of 


truck  was  purchased  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  ease  in  obtaining  spare 
parts  from  more  than  one  source  and 
of  getting  these  parts  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  would  be  the  case  if  similar 
parts  had  to  b3  ordered  for  a  so- 
called  manufactured  truck  direct  from 
the  maker  of  that  truck  at  his  home 
plant. 

This  plan  of  using  assembled  rather 
than  manufactured  trucks  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  method  of  keeping  the 
various  parts  in  the  stockroom,  since 
the  same  make  and  size  of  engine  is 
used  in  the  Republic  truck  as  in  the 
Diamond-T.  A  stock  of  small  engine 
parts  can  therefore  be  mads  to  serve 
for  both  makes  of  trucks  and  the  bin 
number  given  to  the  part  as  written 
down  in  the  Republic  parts  list  may 
also  be  repeated  in  the  Diamond-T 
catalog. 

The  procedure  in  ordering  a  repair 
part  which  is  not  in  stock  or  of  re- 
plenishing the  supply  of  the  part 
given  a  bin  number  is  to  first  of  all 
look  at  the  parts  list  of  catalog  of 
the  maker  on  whose  truck  the  part  is 
used  and  note  the  bin  number  given 
to  it.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter  to 
discover  just  where  that  part  is  kept 
in  the  stockroom  by  means  of  the  sys- 
tem shown. 


DIAMOND    T    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY  PRICE    LIST   OF    PARTS 

Part      No.  Se^       Price 

Code  No.      Req.  Name  of  Part  Plate      Each 

oil  Valve  and  Push  Rod — Continued 

0  ("^^.afcruMf      EI-129         8        Valve  sprmg  waaher  (or  Cap) 1  .06 

Lnccrari:       EI-166       '8       Val»e  Bpnng  cup    1  .M 

Lacerate       El-167         8       Puflb  rod  (Ind.  El  168-169) j f,ffl- 

Reproduction    of    a    portion    of    the    Diamond-T    catalog, 

showing   the  part  numbered  81  as  indicated  in  the  view 

of  the  stockroom  shown  opposite 


One  corner  of  the  stockroom,  showing  the  numbered  bins 
on  the  sides  and  in  the  center  row 


MACK 

TRUCK  NUMBER 

mull   alway*   b«    give 

1.  with  PART 

NUMBER 

S;.- 

X  6  Motoi  Parts- 

Continued 

?2 

__ lA    101 

lA    106 

Macnelo   Pinion   Gov 
Pump  Cas'^ovcf     . 

"-•" 

" 

.<td 

Co<J. 

acahcd 

-    -    \i__;J_ 

Reproduction  of  the  Mack  parts  catalog,  sho7ving  how  the 
bin  No.  82  is  written  in  ink  opposite  the  name  of  the  part 
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Types  of  Truck  Bearings  Which  Can  Be  Repaired  When  Worn 

These  are  the  types  of  truck  bearings  which  the  A.  &  P.  company  has  repaired  when  worn,  instead  of  buying  new 

bearings.    This  plan  gives  a  saving  of  $4,500  a  year  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  108  trucks.  No.  1  is  an  S  K  F 

thrust  bearing  used  in  the  worm  axle.    No   2  is  an  annular  ball  bearing.    No.  3  is  a  Timken  taper  bearing  used  in 

the  wheel  hub  and  No.  4,  a  Hess-Bright   annular   ball   bearing 


CUTTIIVG  MAINTENANCE  COSTS 


l^^By  Repairing  Worn  Bearings 

One  Fleet  Owner  Operating  108  Trucks  Saves  14500 
Yearly  by  Having  Worn  Bearings  Put  Into  Shape 
by  Outside  Company  Specializing  in  That  Work 


THIS  story  concerns  a  fleet  owner 
who  saves  $4,500  a  year  on  the 
replacement  of  worn  truck  bearings. 
Many  fleet  owners  do  not  realize  that 
they  can  save  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  new  bearings  by  having 
the  worn  or  damaged  bearings  re- 
newed by  outside  companies  specializ- 
ing in  that  work.  Each  year  during 
the  overhauling  period,  many  fleet 
owners  scrap  bearings  that  could  be 
easily  renewed  at  a  very  low  price. 
When  it  is  figured,  for  instance, 
that  thrust  bearings  average  in 
price  about  $50  apiece,  the  saving  by 
having  these  renewed  at  from  $20  to 
$25  is  manifest.  Though  annular 
bearings  cost  less  than  the  thrust 
type,  the  savinc:  in  having  them  re- 
newed is  considerable,  especially  when 
it  is  figured  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  large  fleet.  Take  for  instance  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  which  operates  108  Pierce- 
Arrow  trucks  and  tractors.  That 
company  would  be  forced  to  pay 
nearly  $8,000  a  year  for  new  bear- 
ings, were  ir  not  possible  for  it  to 
take  advantage  of  this  renewal  work. 


At  least  one  thrust  bearing  is  re- 
placed a  year  on  each  of  its  108  trucks. 
This  thrust  bearing,  which  is  used  on 
the  rear  axle  worm,  costs  $73.40. 
Were  this  bought  at  the  list  price, 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  would 
be  forced  to  pay  $7,963.60  a  year. 
By  sending  these  worn  bearings  to 
an  outside  company  to  be  repaired, 
the  cost  has  been  reduced  about  50 
per  cent,  or  $3,963.60. 

Replacement  of  annular  bearings  a 
year  averages  about  two  per  truck. 
These  bearings  are  used  in  the  gear- 
set  and  rear  axle.  Figuring  on  the 
basis  of  $5  apiece  and  a  saving  of 
50  per  cent,  the  saving  would  be  $540 
for  the  108  trucks  a  year.  Adding 
this  to  the  $3,963  60  saving  on  the 
thrust  bearing  installations,  the  total 
is  $4,503.60. 

There  are  a  number  of  companies 
that  make  a  .specialty  of  rebuilding 
worn  bearings,  one  of  these  being 
the  Ahlberg  Bearing  Co.,  which  has 
service  stations  in  all  of  the  principal 
cities.  All  of  the  worn  bearings  of 
the  A.  &  P.  company  are  sent  to_  the 
New  York  City  plant  of  the  Ahlberg 


company.  When  a  bearing  is  brought 
to  any  of  its  service  stations,  it  is  first 
in.?pected  by  an  expert,  to  judge  the 
condition  of  the  rings.  That  company 
does  not  accept  bearings  with  broken 
or  burnt  rings  or  excessive  pits.  If 
the  rings  on  first  examination  seem 
satisfactory,  the  customer  is  given  a 
reground  bearing  in  exchange  for  his 
old  one,  a  small  charge  being  made  for- 
the  regrinding  of  the  raceways  and 
the  material  furnished.  The  old  bear- 
ing is  then  reground.  It  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  factory,  where  it  is  again 
inspected  for  flaws,  and  the  inner 
and  outer  rings  are  measursd,  tested 
and  gaged  for  width,  size  of  diameter 
and  unusual  wear. 

As  a  result  of  this  bearing  serv- 
ice the  A.  &  P.  company  also  saves 
much  time  during  the  overhauling  ps- 
riod.  Instead  of  having  to  wait  for 
its  bearings  to  be  repaired,  all  it  has 
to  do  is  to  turn  in  its  old  and  worn 
ones  for  rebuilt  bearings  of  the  same 
makes,  as  each  Ahlberg  service  sta- 
tion carries  a  complete  stock  of  all 
makes,  sizes  and  types  of  standard 
bearings. 
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Window  Glass  Manufacturer  Buys  Trucks  to 

ELIMINATE    RAILWAY    DELAYS 


Company  Shipped  Through  Nearby  Centers  with 
Better  Rail  Service  and  Now  Hauls  Other  People's 
Goods  on  Return  Trips  to  Cut  Operating  Costs 


THE  three  Stewart  trucks  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Licking  Win- 
dow Glass  Co.,  Utica,  Ohio,  have  been 
good  money  makers,  according  to  the 
officials  of  the  company.  While  the 
trucks  were  first  put  into  service  to 
haul  window  glass  to  nearby  cities 
and  towns  during  the  period  of  car 
shortage  during  the  war,  the  company 
managers  readily  found  good  use  for 
them  in  other  lines  and  embraced  the 
opportunity.  They  are  using  them  in 
the  operation  of  freight  lines  from 
several  cities  and  towns  in  central 
Ohio.  Considerable  hauling  for  far- 
mers both  to  and  from  the  market 
points  is  also  done. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  how  and 
why  the  Licking  company  purchased 
trucks  after  using  horse  wagons  for 
many  years  for  all  of  their  delivery 
work,  W.  H.  McCann,  president  of  the 
company,  stated : 

"We  got  started  in  the  truck  busi- 
ness during  the  war  when  it  was  some- 
times impossible  for  us  to  ship  less 
than  carload  orders  from  the  railroad 
depot  in  Utica  because  freight  cars 
were  not  available.  We  found  that  we 
could  get  these  shipments  through  if 


H.  W.  McCann,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the 
Licking  Window 
Glass  Co.,  Utica, 
Ohio 

we  hauled  them  to  the  larger  railroad 
junction  points  of  Newark  and  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.    Of  course,  it  was  impossi- 


ble to  haul  such  distances  with  horsa 
wagons,  and  we  simply  had  to  have 
trucks.     There  was  no  other  way  out. 

"Only  one  truck  was  bought  at  the 
beginning,  but  after  hauling  our  glass 
to  Newark  and  Columbus  for  two  or 
three  months,  we  got  so  many  requests 
to  haul  back  to  Utica  such  goods  as 
groceries,  furniture,  etc.,  that  one 
truck  could  not  begin  to  take  care  of 
it.  Accordingly,  a  second  and  third 
truck  were  added  in  the  short  time  of 
six  months. 

"We  now  haul  goods  that  we  never 
thought  of  hauling  when  we  began. 
We  move  wheat,  corn  and  livestock 
direct  from  the  farms  to  the  shipping 
points  or  to  market,  and  sometimes  to 
agricultural  fairs.  We  have  also 
moved  a  considerable  number  of  oil 
well  rigs  direct  from  the  towns  to  the 
oil  fields  or  from  one  oil  field  to  an- 
other." 

The  three  trucks  are  of  3-ton  ca- 
pacity, as  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  They  are  garaged  in 
a  building  located  on  the  grounds  of 
the  company,  the  garage  being  shown 
in  the  background  of  the  picture  on 
this  page.  The  company  keeps  its  own 
(Continued  on  page  173) 
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The  three  S-ton  Stetvarts  operated  by  the  Licking  company  and  the  garage  built  for  their  use.     The  first  of  the 

trucks  was  bought  to  handle  the  company's  shipments  of  glass  to  nearby  rail  centers  where  better  service  could  be 

had  ihanin  Utica,  Ohio,  where  the  plant  of  the  company  is  located.     Later  it  had  so  many  requests  to  bring  back 

other  people's  goods  that  it  added  ttvo  more  trucks 
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DUAL  PURPOSE 
BODIES 

Solve  Idle  Truck  Problems 

of  the  Small  Town 

Operator 


n 


n      n 


One  of  the  two  side  chutes  fitted  on  each  i-ton  Maxwell  truck 

body  to  permit  coal  to  be  carried  in  the  icinter  and  lumber  in 

the  summer.     The   ftod;/  cost  $300  complete 


rp] 


^HE  fleet  owner  with  a  limited 
J.  number  of  trucks  used  to  deliver 
more  than  one  class  of  goods,  such  as 
lumber  and  coal,  can  profitably  em- 
ploy a  combination  body  to  keep  his 
trucks  busy  the  year  round.  For 
instance,  a  truck  with  a  body  which 
can  be  used  to  carry  lumber  on  one 
trip  and  coal  on  the  next  can  be  util- 
ized to  carry  either  class  of  material 
according  to  the  volume  of  business 
done  in  each  class  of  goods  in  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  Without 
such  body,  the  fleet  owner  will  have 
to  change  bodies  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  keep  the  truck  idle 
during  part  of  the  year,  or  operate  it 
at  a  disadvantage;  all  of  this  reduces 
the  ability  of  the  truck  and  costs 
money,  both  of  which  are  saved  when 
a  combination  type  is  used.  A  good 
example  of  how  such  a  small  fleet 
owner  solved  this  body  problem  is  the 
experience  of  George  V.  Muchmore, 
who  delivers  coal,  lumber  and  building 


materials    in   tha  territory   surround- 
ing Summit,  N.  J. 

Conditions  Studied  First 

A  study  of  Mr.  Muchmore's  local 
conditions  showed  first  that  the  small 
capacity  vehicles  were  the  most  eco- 
nomical to  run  in  the  country  districts. 
Orders  for  coal  for  the  major  part 
were  for  1  and  2  tons.  Lumber  and 
building  material  orders  showed  no 
necessity  for  the  use  of  large  capacity 
trucks.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  the 
speed  of  the  smaller  trucks  was  such 
as  to  enable  quicker  deliveries  as  well 
as  to  overcome  the  steep  grades  en- 
countered. Though  all  of  these  facts 
were  deciding  factors  in  the  selection 
of  the  size  truck  needed,  they  were 
not  sufficient  for  a  decision  on  the  type 
of  body  most  suited  for  the  work. 

The  body  had  to  be  designed  so  as 
to  take  care  of  the  small  coal  orders, 
as  well  as  the  lumber  and  building  ma- 
terial.   It  had  to  serve  a  dual  purpose. 


The  \-ti>H  Maxircll  truck  with  the  c<»iih.„<i  i  ,■,,.  hudii  v  hlrh  <  -< 
lumber  and  building  supplies  in  the  summer  and  coal  in  the 
truck  can  be  kept  busy  the  year  round 


U'lnter  so  that   tin 


During  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, when  the  slack  period  for  coal 
orders  sets  in,  the  body  must  be  used 
for  hauling  brick,  sand,  etc.  In  No- 
vember and  December,  when  the  slack 
period  for  lumber  and  building  ma- 
terials begins,  and  the  demand  for 
coal  has  been  resumed,  the  body  must 
be  designed  so  as  to  help  in  expediting 
coal  deliveries. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
Muchmore  selected  an  ordinary  flare- 
board  express  body,  fitted  with  two 
metal  side  chutes  for  the  discharge  of 
coal  and  sand.  The  chutes  are  placed 
at  both  sides  of  the  body  near  the 
front  end  so  as  to  enable  the  segre- 
gation of  coal  or  sand  orders.  When 
two  orders  are  carried  in  the  truck, 
one  order  is  placed  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  truck  and  is  divided  from 
the  other  order  in  the  back  end  of  the 
body  by  a  board  placed  across  the 
middle.  The  load  in  the  back  end  of 
the  truck  is  discharged  from  the  rear, 
the  body  being  equipped  with  a  hinged 
tailgate.  The  hinged  tailgate  is  also 
used  as  a  floor  extension  when  lum- 
ber is  carried.  It  may  be  set  at  any 
angle  desired  by  an  adjustable  chain. 

Body  Cost  $300 

Though  this  body  cost  Muchmore 
$300,  the  price  paid  for  having  it 
liuilt  according  to  his  own  design  has 
more  than  paid  for  itself  since  it 
has  been  put  in  use.  It  was  built  by 
Joseph  Koch,  a  body  builder  in  Sum- 
mit, to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear 
(if  brick  and  coal,  as  well  as  the  heavy 
lumber.  The  best  of  oak,  selected 
from  the  Muchmore  stock,  was  used. 
Though  the  flooring  is  2  inches  thick 
and  the  side  boards  1  inch  thick,  these 
(Continued  on  page  173) 
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Maintenance  Methods 

for  Contractor's  Trucks 


Severe  Service  and  Necessity  for  Speed  in  Contract 
Paving  Work  Set  Up  Special  Problems,  the  Solu- 
tions of  Wliich  Are  Told  in  Detail  in  This  Article 


THE  problems  of  maintaining 
trucks  owned  by  contractors  in 
road  building  and  street  paving  work 
are  more  difficult  of  solution  than 
those  in  average  delivery  or  haulage 
work  over  city  streets  because  of  the 
hard  usage  which  the  trucks  receive 
and  the  seasonableness  of  the  work, 
which  requires  a  100  per  cent  per- 
formance under  rush  or  peak-load 
work  for  nine  months  out  of  the  year. 

The  bodies  of  contractors'  trucks 
need  more  careful  overhaul  than  per- 
haps those  on  trucks  in  any  other  in- 
dustry because  of  the  heavy  loads 
sometimes  dropped  into  them  from  a 
height  of  several  feet  as  from  a  hop- 
per or  from  a  derrick  skip  or  bucket. 
Then  again,  in  contracting  work,  there 
is  that  ever-present  rush  and  need  for 
speed  which  generally  precludes  giv- 
ing the  minute  daily  attention  which 
the  truck  and  body  should  receive. 

How  these  problems  of  body  main- 
tenance and  truck  upkeep  have  been 
solved  by  one  contractor,  the  Union 
Paving  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  told  in 
this  article.  The  Union  company 
maintains  a  fleet  of  twelve  trucks  of 
5-  to  5y2-ton  capacity  with  one  2-ton- 
ner  employed  for  handling  contract- 
ing tools.  As  told  in  the  Sept.  15.  1919, 
issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
90  per  cent  of  the  companv's  work  is 
hauling  asphalt  for  Philadelphia 
streets. 

As  road  work  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
Union  Paving  Co.'s  business,  and  as 
work  on  the  ro-ids  is  impossible  in 
winter,  the  months  of  that  season  are 
the  logical  ones  for  overhauling  the 
motor  trucks.  As  steady  road-making 
and  mending,  such  as  fixing  State 
highways,  bef  ins  in  the  latter  part  of 
.\nril  or  the  first  part  of  May,  the  ve- 
hicles have  a  long  season  and  must  be 
ver\'  thoroughly  gone  over  at  the  gen- 
eral renair  time  in  winter,  generally 
from  December  to  Mqrch.  At  such 
times,  the  trucks,  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  spared,  are  completely  disassem- 
bled and  cleaned,  each  portion  of 
mechanism  receiving  careful  examina- 


tion by  expert  mechanics  of  the  force 
acting  as  inspectors,  suggestions  be- 
ing made  by  the  superintendent  of 
trucks  and  the  loreman  of  the  repair 
shop  as  to  parts  replacements  and  re- 
pair. 

The  Plan  of  Overhaul 

Each  truck  body,  chassis  and  parts 
are  examined  carefully  in  every  detail 
at  such  times,  and  all  adjustments  and 
mechanics  are  thoroughly  tested  by 
the  ablest  mechanics  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent  of  trucks, 
Thomas  J.  Bowes.  With  the  fleet  of 
the  present  size — eleven  units — not 
counting  the  service  car  and  passenger 
cars  of  the  office  force — the  period  of 
overhauling  each  truck  is  15  days. 
New  trucks,  or  those  purchased  within 
the  season  ,are  overhauled  when  win- 
ter arrives,  on  general  principles,  the 
same  as  older  vehicles. 

As  the  trucks  average  10,000  miles 
a  year  on  heavy  work,  though  over 
rather  smooth  roadways  for  the  most 
part,  the  necessity  for  close  examina- 
tion when  such  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  is  apparent. 

The  work  of  overhauling  the  trucks 


begins  with  the  motor,  which  is  thor- 
oughly inspected  on  Bowes'  home-made 
and  original  motor  stand,  by  means  of 
which  quick  action  may  be  taken  on 
any  part  and  the  motor  swung  over, 
or  upturned,  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
This  stand  will  be  more  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  a  separate  article  to 
appear  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  THE 
Commercial  Vehicle.  Steering  gear, 
transmission,  and  entire  rear  are  next 
overhauled  in  that  order. 

The  chassis  next  undergoes  a  rigid 
inspection  as  a  whole,  the  tires  are 
looked  after,  and  it  is  noted  whether 
wearing  down  of  the  tires  or  wrench- 
ing of  the  rear  has  thrown  the  chassis 
ever  so  little  out  of  true.  If  that  is 
the  case  the  chassis  is  straightened  im- 
mediately. 

After  the  overhauling  of  the  chassis 
no  especial  order  of  parts  of  a  truck 
is  observed  in  the  inspection  and  ad- 
justment. The  lubrication  is  thor- 
oughly gone  over,  and  after  each  over- 
hauling a  road  test  is  made,  of  very 
brief  duration,  to  learn  if  all  assem- 
blies are  correct  and  that  each  truck 
runs  as  well  as  possible  for  a  dump 
truck.     Springs,  thus  far,  have  given 


One  of  the  White  5-tonners  just  before  being  taken  into  the  repairshop  shown 

in  the  background.     The  plan  or  layout  of  the  repairshop  is  shown  in  the 

drawing  on  the  opposite  page 
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comparatively  littk  trouble.  Since  in- 
venting and  putting  on  the"  original 
tailgate  latch  to  prevent  leakage  of 
asphalt,  sand,  and  other  material,  as 
described  in  the  last  issua  of  THE  Com- 
mercial Vehicle,  the  suparintendent 
of  trucks  sees  that  the  gates  and  their 
mechanism  are  subjects  of  unusually 
close  inspection. 

As  regards  a  thorough  overhaul,  the 
Union  Paving  Co.,  because  of  the  ve- 
hicles' almost  constant  use,  except  in 
the  spring,  when  units  of  the  fleet  are 
painted  one  after  another,  has  no  other 
stated  season  for  examination  in  pains- 
taking detail.  However,  the  trucks  are 
given  a  general  cursory  inspection  as 
often  as  possible,  which  is  every  3  or  4 
days,  and  oftener,  if  any  particular 
vehicle  shows  symptoms  of  needing  at- 
tention. In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  enter  the  repairshop  of  the  com- 
pany at  any  time  of  the  day  without 
finding  work  in  progress,  either  for 
immediate  use  or  service  use  for  the 
future. 

I  wo  Day  Mechanics 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the 
trucks  average  10,000  miles  a  year,  but 
the  overhaul  is  not  done  with  any  re- 
lation to  mileage  alone,  having  a  sea- 
sonal significance  alone.  Like  a  good 
many  other  concerns  whose  mainte- 
nance methods  are  still  in  a  state  of 
development,  the  Union  company  has 
never  computed  an  average  cost  of 
overhaul. 

A  comparatively  small  force  of  me- 
chanics is  able  to  care  for  the  fleet 
maintenance.  Only  two  and  a  helper 
are  used  in  day  work,  and  two  on  the 
night  jobs.  In  emergencies,  of  course, 
it  is  possible  to  put  on  several  more 
mechanics.  The  service  truck  and  the 
fleet  of  twelve  passenger  cars  for  the 
executives  and  office  men  are  repaired 
and  overhauled  when  they  need  it. 

The  company's  problems,  thus  far, 
have  been  more  of  operation  than  of 
maintenance — witness  the  care  exer- 
cised to  keep  down  leakage  of  material 
and  the  one-season  overhaul. 

Don't   Save   on   Paint 

Painting  usually  is  done  in  the 
early  spring,  just  before  the  trucks  go 
out  on  their  heavy  campaign  of  road 
work.  The  painting  is  largely  done 
by  the  repair  shop  force,  although  it 
may  be  done  by  outside  men.  While 
the  trucks  have  their  regular  season 
for  thorough  overhauling,  they  are 
gone  over  daily  bv  the  inspectors  so  as 
to  discover  small  repairs  before  they 
can  become  big  ones. 

The  company  has  developed  the  pro- 
tective idea  with  regard  to  paint  even 
more  than  the  decorative  idea,  but 
there  usually  is  a  happy  combination 
of  the  two. 
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Layout  of  Contractor's  Truck  Shop 

A  typical  contractor's  truck  repair  shop  located  in  the  plant  with  other  of  the 

contracting  machinerij.    It  is  vsed  solely  for  truck  repair  work,  however.     The 

layout  of  the  different  tools  and  the  position  of  the  trucks  undergoing  repairs 

are  shown,  together  ivith  the  location  of  stockroom  and  lockers 
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Typical  Contractor's  Garage 

This  garage,  with  dirt  floor,  is  also  used  to  store  other  forms  Of  contractor's 

machinery,  such  as  concrete  mixers  and  the  like.     It  is  not  steam,  heated,  so 

that  precautions  must   be  taken  against  radiator  freezing   when   trucks  are 

stored  during   the  winter 


While  there  is  not  much  preference 
shown  in  the  manufactured  brand  of 
paint  used,  usually  Tuscan  red  or  car- 
mine is  employed  for  the  bodies  as 
being  more  durable  in  color  and  stick- 
ing better,  as  we'l  as  showing  less  the 
eff'ects  of  wear  and  tear. 

Each  truck  is  given  three  coats.    It 


pays  to  do  this  work  in  a  lavish  man- 
ner, as  it  is  understood  paint  prevents 
rust  and  disintegration  therefrom  and 
because,  as  the  trucks  are  painted  but 
once  a  year,  it  would  be  poor  economy 
to  be  stingy  with  the  brush  and  pig- 
ment. After  the  three  coats  are  dry, 
comes  a  top  coat  of  finishing  varnish. 
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J'ruck  Garae- 


This  truck  garage,  a  large  building,  300  by  150  feet,  has  a  dirt  floor  and  is 

also  used  to  store  other  forms  of  contracting  machinery,  such  as  road  scrapers, 

concrete  mixers,  etc.     The  building  is-  not  heated 


Any  good  varnish  as  impervious  to 
moisture  as  can  be  obtained  at  the 
time  is  used. 

It  ordinarily  takes  10  days  to  paint 
and  varnish  a  truck  body — at  least 
that  much  time  is  allotted  to  the  work 
on  each.  The  service  truck  usually  is 
painted  at  the  same  time,  making  a 
fleet  of  a  dozen  vehicles  to  be  coated. 
It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  always  to 
make  the  120  days  consecutive,  but 
they  are  painted  one  after  another  at 
greater  or  less  intervals. 

Grouping  time  and  labor,  the  ap- 
proximate cost  for  thus  painting  and 
varnishing  a  truck  is  $40.  The  paint 
for  each  is  estimated  at  about  $11. 

One  plan  being  put  into  effect  in  the 
case  of  bodies,  cracking  through  heat 
from  asphalt  is  their  repair  by  means 
of  a  tightly  fitfing  U-shaped  metal 
sheath,  or  jacket,  half-girdling  the 
body  from  beneath,  riveted  on  and  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  body  like 
a  brace,  while  preventing  further 
cracking  or  leakage. 

Garage  a  Huge  Shed 

The  garage  at  the  Union  plant  dif- 
fers materially  from  the  usual  hous- 
ing place  for  a  fleet  of  trucks,  in  that 
it  is  a  huge  .shed,  150  by  300  feet, 
with  dirt  floor  and  containing  not  only 
the  trucks,  but  many  t.ypes  of  road 
machiner.v  used  in  the  business.  While 
the  big  shed  keeps  off  the  rain  and 
snow,  it'  is  not  as  damp-proof  as  the 
usual  garage  with  concrete  floor  and 
tight  walls  of  masonry.  This  prob- 
ably adds  to  the  care  in  keeping  the 
trucks  in  good  condition.  The  cars 
are  parked  along  the  walls,  back  of 
the  road  machines. 

The  repair  shop,  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear  and  to  the  left  of  the  garage- 
shed,  is  a  roomy  brick  structure,  oc- 
cupying a  site  100  by  125  ft.    In  this 


building  is  concentrated  what  is  es- 
pecially needed  for  repairs.  The  pres- 
ent equipment  consists  mainly  of  an 
18-in.  drill  press  valued  at  $300  and 
made  by  the  Champion  Blower  Forge 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  a  14-in.  Monarch 
lathe  outfit,  valued  at  $1,200,  reseating 
valve  tools,  wheel-pullers,  and  the  usu- 
al repair  shop  array  of  such  tools  as 
wrenches,  drills  and  reamers.  A  stock 
of  parts  worth  about  $500  is  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand.  The  stockroom, 
though  small,  is  complete  and  com- 
pact as  to  bin  arrangement  in  the  al- 
lotted space,  10  by  12  ft. 

The  stockroom  is  situated  just  at 
the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  repair 
shop.  At  the  right  is  a  small  black- 
board, once  used  for  such  dispatching 
as  there  was  from  this  building,  but 
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The  Stockroom  Layout 


The  truck  parts  stockroom  of  the 
Union  Paving  Co.  is  10  by  12  feet  and 
is  located  in  the  repairshop,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  view  given  on  the  preced- 
ing page 


now  used  only  for  recording  "remind- 
ers" for  parts  and  other  supplies.  In 
the  stockroom,  which  is  lighted  by  a 
window  at  the  farther  end  and  a  sky- 
light, are  eight  rows  of  bins  IV2  ft. 
deep  and  about  1  ft.  wide^  placed  on 
the  right-hand  side;  on  the  left  are 
three  rows  of  similar  bins,  with  a 
tool  cabinet  6  ft.  high,  3  ft.  wide  and 
IV2  ft.  deep  for  reserve  apparatus. 
On  the  front  wall,  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  entrance,  is  a  tin  box 
fastened  with  a  leather  strap  and 
placed  under  a  slot,  into  which  the 
drivers  deposit  their  Motor  Truck 
Daily  Time  Cards.  In  the  bins  such 
parts  as  bolts,  nuts,  spark  plugs  and 
other  small  bits  of  mechanism  are 
kept.  E.xtra  tires  and  chains,  as  well 
as  fenders,  are  stored  on  the  floor 
against  the  walls,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  bins. 

Outside,  in  the  repair  shop  proper, 
which  is  steam  heated,  large  coils  be- 
ing placed  on  the  walls  between  the 
expansive  windows,  are  two  work 
benches  fully  equipped  with  the  usual 
implements,  the  lathe  and  drill  press 
mentioned,  a  row  of  lockers  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  space  for  the  me- 
chanics' clothing,  a  self-measuring 
Bowser  portable  filling  tank  contain- 
ing 50  gal.  of  lubricating  oil,  an  ordi- 
nary tank  containing  60  gal. — no  less 
than  100  gal.  of  oil  always  is  on  hand 
— and  there  is  a  small  derrick  with 
chain  hoist  near  the  work  bench  op- 
posite the  main  entrance,  for  moving 
motors  and  other  heavy  articles. 

Build  Up  Gearsets 

There  are  four  5-ton  jacks  and  a 
1-ton  jack.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
repair  shop,  back  of  the  stockroom  and 
heating  plant,  against  the  wall,  are  re- 
serve bags  of  rock  asphalt  piled  nearly 
to  the  roof. 

As  regards  repair  parts  kept  on 
hand  to  the  amount  of  $500,  as  al- 
ready stated,  no  attempt  is  made  to  es- 
tablish a  ratio  between  the  cost  of 
those  parts  and  the  initial  cost  of  the 
trucks,  cost  of  repair  parts  thus  far 
always  having  been  charged  against 
the  item  of  "Truck  Expense"  in  mass, 
or  group. 

It  is  a  principle  in  the  Union  shop 
to  build  up  gearsets  and  motors,  after 
having  them  disassembled  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  there  will  be  no  delays 
on  this  score  at  the  last  moment.  Such 
built-up  transmissions,  motors  and 
parts  of  rears  of  trucks,  as  well  as 
jackshafts  and  crankshafts,  are  al- 
ways kept  in  reserve,  so  they  may  be 
rushed  out  to  a  job  in  the  service 
truck  in  case  of  emergency. 

A  blacksmith  .shop  adjoins  the  re- 
pairshop, reached  by  two  steps  up, 
through  a  narrow  doorway.  There 
heavy    iron    truck    parts    which    may 
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have  become  bent  are  heated  and 
straightened  with  the  ordinary  black- 
smithing  equipment. 

Rag  Picker  Uses 

Light  Truck 

''A  "N"^^  r-a-g-s,  rags,  any  rags?"  is 
_l'\^  a  familiar  cry  to  the  housewife  in 
almost  any  city  in  the  country.  It  usually 
means  that  there  is  coming  through  the 
alley  the  "rag  man,"  who  drives  a  raw- 
boned,  spavined  horse  hitched  to  a  delap- 
idated   wagon  with   rickety  wheels. 

But  the  call  of  the  rag  man  has  lost 
its  romantic  significance  in  many  parts 
of  Los  Ange'.es.  The  ramshackle  outfit 
has  given  way  to  a  neatly  painted  motor 
truck.  There  still  is  heard  the  same, 
"A-n-y  r-a-g-s,"  but  it  is  somewhat  muf- 
fled by  the  exhaust  of  the  truck's  engine. 
Sam  Goldstein  is  the  pioneer  motorized 
rag  man  in  the  western  city.  His  neat 
outfit  is  responsible  for  a  marked 
increase  in  trade,  he  admits,  and  fur- 
thermore he  has  extended  his  day's 
radius  of  backdoor  visits  through  the  use 
of  the  truck  to  five  times  what  it  for- 
merly was  when  he  drove  a  horse  on  his 
rounds. 

Combination  Truck  Body 

(Continued  from  page  169) 
have  been  reinforced  by  strips  of  iron 
laid  lengthwise  on  the  floor  and  up- 
right   on    the    side    boards    evsry    4 
inches. 

Not  only  do  these  iron  strips  rein- 
force the  flooring  but  they  protect 
it  when  coal  is  being  shoveled  out 
of  the  truck.  They  prevent  the  shov- 
els from  damaging  the  wood  when  be- 
ing scraped  along  the  floor,  and  also 


The  Workbench  in  the  Shop 

This  vietv  shoivs  a  portion  of  th-e  ivork  bench  with  some  of  the  tutil  viiiapmcnt.- 
Note  also  the  steam  heating  coils  in  back  of  the  bench  close  to  the  wall.  The 
location  of  the  bench  in  the  shop  is  shoirn  in  the  sketch  at  the  top  of  jHige  171 


prevent  the  driver  from  slipping  on 
that  wet  floor,  which  occasionally  hap- 
pens with  the  all-metal  type  of  coal 
bodies.  The  side  boards  are  protected 
from  the  wear  and  tear  common  in 
brick  carrying   over  rough   roads. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  chuting 
angh  for  the  coal  and  sand,  the  body 
has  been  mounted  on  four  cross  sills, 
6  inches  high.  The  length  of  the  body 
back  of  the  driver's  seat  is  9^2  feet; 
the  width  is  4  feet,  and  the  height 
of  the  side  boards  is  \\'-2  feet.  The 
side  chutes  are  14  inches  square.  The 
tailgate  is  2^^  feet  high. 


Rag  Picker  Uses  Ford  to  Increase  Business 

Even  the  rag  picker  has  found  that  horses  are  too  slow.    Sam  Goldstein  of  Los 
Angeles  has  increased  his  business  by  the  use  of  a  converted  chain-driven  Ford 


Eliminaling  Railway  Delays 

{Continued  from  page  168) 

mechanic  for  all  service  work.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  the  best  plan,  as 
it  is  cheaper  and  the  work  can  be  done 
in  less  time.  There  are  no  delays  such 
as  occur  when  a  truck  has  to  wait  its 
turn  in  the  small  town  public  garage. 

The  charges  for  service  vary  lac- 
cording  to  the  distance  and  commodity 
to  be  hauled.  When  a  truck  is  renfed 
out  by  the  day,  the  charge  is  $25.  On 
long  hauls  a  charge  of  $1  per  mile  is 
made  and  that  has  been  found  to  be 
profitable.  In  hauling  wheat  a  chai'ge 
of  7  cents  per  bushel  is  made  for  lass 
than  .5  miles  and  a  charge  of  10  cents 
per  bu.-hel  for  distances  up  to  10  miles. 
The  truck  hauls  100  bushels  of  wheat 
at  a  load.  This  makes  a  full  3-ton 
load  and  no  trouble  on  hills  or  mud 
roads  is  encountered  with  that  load. 
On  occasion  overloads  are  caused,  but 
these  help  to  keep  the  threshing  ma- 
1  hines  busy  and  the  number  of  trips 
i-;  not  many.  For  hogs  and  cattle  the 
company  charges  by  the  trip  at  the 
late  of  $1  per  mile. 

The  cost  of  operation  for  gasoline, 
oil  and  tires  is  about  $10  for  100  miles. 
This  does  not  include  the  wages  of 
the  driver  or  wear  and  tear  on  the 
truck.  On  the  average  the  company 
gets  about  10  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. Of  course  the  mileage  depends 
a  great  deal  en  the  load  and  other  road 
conditions. 

In  the  accompanying  picture  the 
mechanic  is  at  the  e.xtreme  right  and 
H.  W.  McCann,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  company,  is  at  the 
extreme  left. 
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Eliminating  Sidewalk  Loading 
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Snves  One  Deparlment  Store   Over 
$15,000  Yearly  in  Idle  Truck  Time 

Elevators  Take  Package  Trucks  to  Sub-Basement 
and  Furniture  Trucks  Up  to  Fourteenth  Floor 


SIDEWALK  loading,  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  proolem  ol  the  de- 
partment store  in  the  congested  busi- 
ness section  of  our  large  cities,  be- 
cause of  its  slowness  and  consequent 
inefficiency,  may  be  eliminated  in  one 
of  two  ways.  One  way  is  to  run  the 
vehicles  into  a  special  loading  bay 
in  the  store  proper,  either  by  means 
of  ramps  or  elevators.  The  second 
"way  is  to  construct,  in  the  less  con- 
gested part  of  the  city,  a  separate 
delivery  department  building  complete 
with  route  bins  and  similar  equipment 
and  an  inside  loading  bay.  The  Bos- 
ton Store,  one  of  the  large  State 
Strest  department  stores  in  Chicago, 
chose  the  first  method  and  has  saved 
approximately  $15,000  a  year  in  what 
would  have  been  idle  motor  truck 
time  under  the  old  system  of  sidewalk 
loading,  to  say  nothing  of  saving  an 
investment  of  $5,000  for  canvas  tar- 
paulins used  as  hamper  covers  and 
to  cover  the  sidewalk  in  rainy  weather 
to  protect  the  packages  when  laid  out 
for  loading  into  the  truck  body. 

For  many  years   the   Boston   Store 
followed   the   plan    of    loading    all    of 


its  vehicles  across  the  sidewalk.  The 
package  goods  were  brought  irom  the 
delivery  department  in  tiie  sub-base- 
ment to  tne  street  level  by  means 
of  two  large  elevators  and  a  third 
smaller  sidewalk  elevator,  and  then 
carried  across  the  sidewalk  to  the  tail- 
gates of  the  waiting  vehicles  in  small 
wheeled  hampers.  As  the  business 
of  the  company  increased  and  the 
crowds  of  pedestrians  on  State  Street 
and  the  two  cross  streets  bounding 
the  store  became  bigger  and  bigger, 
this  method  became  more  and  more 
costly.  Under  these  sidewalk  loading 
conditions  it  took  over  an  hour  to 
load  each  of  the  trucks. 

To  overcome  this  costly  method  of 
loading,  the  Boston  Store  decided  to 
use  the  two  large  elevators  for  trans- 
ferring the  package  delivery  trucks 
from  the  street  into  the  sub-basement 
and  for  carrying  the  furniture  trucks 
to  the  fourteenth  floor  of  the  building 
on  which  furniture  shown  on  the 
floors  below  is  carried  in  stock.  No 
new  investment  was  required  for 
these  elevators,  for  they  were  already 
installed   and   used   to   distribute   the 
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-FURNITLTRE    TRUCKS  UP  TO 
FOURTEENTH  FLOOR 
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-PACKAGE  TRUCKS  DOWN  TO 
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One  of  the  triieks  comi7u/  off  the  elevator  into  the  sub- 
basement 
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One  of  the  furniture  trucks  being  loaded  at  the  platform  on  the  fourteenth  floor 


goods  sold  from  one  floor  to  another, 
and  to  bring  in  new  stock  and  take 
out  material  to  be  loaded  into  the 
trucks.  Both  elevators  are  reached 
from  the  narrow  alley  which  is  so 
common  betwe;n  the  main  streets  in 
Chicago. 

Loading  Time  Reduced 

By  this  method  all  e.xcept  a  small 
number  of  the  very  largest  trucks 
used  for  package  delivery  work  are 
now  loaded  entirely  within  the  build- 
ing. The  package  trucks  are  run  off 
the  elevator  onto  the  sub-basement 
floor  where  they  are  loaded  from  the 
route  bins  by  the  same  type  of  ham- 
per which  was  formerly  employed  to 
transfer  the  goods  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  distance  which  the  hampers  must 
be  moved  has  been  greatly  reduced,  so 
that  the  trucks  can  be  loaded  in  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  required 
when  sidewalk  loading  was  employed. 

By  using  both  elevators  at  the  same 
time  to  lift  the  trucks  up  out  of  the 
sub-basement  to  the  street  level,  thirty 
trucks,  when  once  loadsd,  can  be  got 
out  of  the  building  in  eight  minutes. 
George  J.  Peters,  delivery  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Store,  estimates 
that  this  method  of  interior  loading 
has  saved  $14,560  in  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  idle  truck  time 
under  the  sidewalk  method  of  loading. 
He  calculates  that  each  of  his  pack- 
age deliverj-  trucks  costs  on  an  av- 
erage of  $1.60  an  hour.  As  thirty- 
five  of  these  trucks  are  loaded  daily, 
this  small  saving  of  1  hour  per  truck 
is  equivalent  to  $560  a  day  or  to  $14,- 
560  for  an  operating  year  of  260  days. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  sav- 
ing which  the  elimination  of  side- 
walk loading  has  effectsd.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  saved  almost  an  hour  on 
the  part  of  every  driver  and  his  he'per 
because  the  vehicles  can  be  loadad 
much  Quicker  whsn  entirely  under 
cover  than  is  the  case  in  stormy 
weather  when  backed  up  to  the  curb. 
This  is  a  most  important  considera- 


Gecrge    J.    Peters,    delivery    superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Store 


tion,  especially  because  it  provides 
better  working  conditions  for  the 
men,  and  better  working  conditions 
mean  more  and  better  work. 

Greater  Saving  Possible 

The  present  method  of  loading  the 
Boston  Store's  package  trucks  i.-.  the 
sub-basement  is  not  all  that  can  be 
desired,  since  all  of  the  packages  must 
be  moved  in  hampers  from  the  route 
bins  to  a  point  near  the  elevator  en- 
trances before  the  packages  can  be 
loaded  into  the  vehicles.  This  method 
results  in  confusion  and  congestion 
by  reason  of  the  drivers  moving  back 
and  forth  over  the  same  route  with 
either  empty  or  loaded  hampers.  Still 
more  of  the  drivers'  and  helpers'  time 
might  be  saved  if  the  route  bins  were 
laid  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
trucks  might  back  up  to  them  and 
have  their  loads  put  on  directly  across 
a  narrow  platform  between  the  route 
liins  and  the  ends  of  the  truck  tail- 
gate.?. This  very  plan  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Boston  Store,  and  the 
new  suggested  layout  of  the  route 
bins  and  sorting  tables  will  be  treated 
in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle. 

Notwithstanding  this  further  sav- 
ing in  time  which  may  be  effected  by 
a  better  layout  of  the  package  han- 
dling equipment,  the  present  method 
as  compared  with  sidewalk  loading 
has  saved  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $5,000  for  hamper  tarpaulins 
and  canvas  covers  to  be  laid  down  on 
the  sidewalk  under  the  packages, 
while  they  are  being  sorted  prepara- 
tory to  being  loaded  into  the  truck 
bodies  in  the  reverse  order  to  that 
in  which  they  will  be  delivered.  Each 
of  the  hamper  covers  to  protect  the 
{Continued  on  page  183) 


A  package  truck  entering  one  of  the  two  elevators  leadinf/  tn  the  inside  loading 
bay  in  the  sub-basement 
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Cold-Weather  Hints 

In  Truck  Operation 

Methods    That    Will    Save    the    Fleet 
Owner  Much  Worry,  Time  and  Money 

No.  1— COLD -WEATHER  CARE  OF  MACK  TRUCKS 


WITH  the  coming  of  winter  and 
freezing  weather  there  are  cer- 
tain precautions  which  the  fleet  owner 
should  take  to  prevent  costly  delays. 
These  delays  may  be  due  to 
the  freezing  of  the  engine  cooling 
water,  to  the  congealing  of  lubricat- 
ing oil  in  the  various  truck  parts  or 
improper  operation  under  conditions 
of  lessened  traction  caused  by  snow 
or  ice  on  the  highways. 

Most  fleet  owner.*,  while  they  real- 
ize that  they  will  have  to  face  such 
conditions,  generally  do  not  make  pro- 
vision, or  organize  their  forces  to 
overcome  them  until  it  is  too  late. 
For  this  reason  the  first  of  this  series 
of  articles  on  the  best  methods  of 
truck  operation  in  freezing  weather 
is  published  well  in  advance  of  cold 
weather  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  truck  superintendents 
may  pass  along  the  information  to  the  men  under  their 
supervision  and  equip  their  trucks  with  such  material  as  is 
necessary  to  overcome  such  difficulties. 

Much  of  this  information  applies  to  all  makes  and  sizes 
of  trucks,  although  some  of  the  data  are  applicable  partic- 


T^HIS  is  the  first  of  a  series 
-*-  of  articles  pointing  out 
some  of  the  best  methods 
which  fleet  owners  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  their  tracks 
in  freezing  weather.  Some 
of  the  methods  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  Mack  AB 
and  AC  models,  while  others 
apply  equally  well  to  all 
makes  of  trucks.  The  second 
article,  in  the  next  issue,  will 
give  cold-weather  hints  for 
Packard  trucks. 


Cooling  diagram  of  the  Mack  AD  model  engine,  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  radiator,  water  jacket  and 
pump  and  the  direction  of  water  flow 


ularly  to  the  AC  and  AB  models  of 
Mack  trucks.  The  general  data  were 
so  well  expressed  in  the  booklet  en- 
titled "Fighting  Snow,"  published  by 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New 
York  City,  that  the  cold-weather  hints 
followed  by  that  company  are  pub- 
lished in  full  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  hints  as  outlined  by  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Coach  Co.  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  heads,  the  first  on  radi- 
ator protection,  the  second  on  secur- 
ing proper  traction  and  the  third  on 
details  of  operation.  The  data  on  radi- 
ators and  traction  are  self-explana- 
tory, while  that  on  operation  are  more 
detailed  and  not  so  generally  known. 

For  instance,  when  coming  to  a 
standstill  it  is  best  to  release  the  truck 
brakes  just  before  coming  to  a  full 
stop,  so  that  the  truck  will  roll  the  last 
few  inches.  This  will  avoid  the  for- 
mation of  ice  under  the  wheels  which  causes  them  to  spin 
when  starting. 

The  slogan  "Do  not  drive  down  hill  any  faster  than  you 
can  drive  up"  expresses  a  very  important  fundamental  in 
the  operation  of  trucks  either  in  summer  or  winter 
weather  and  is  one  with  which  drivers  should  be  made 
familiar. 

It  does  no  good  if  the  men  in  charge  of  truck  fleets 
know  these  principles  of  cold-weather  operation  if  they 
do  not  transmit  their  knowledge  to  the  drivers.  Similarly, 
it  is  of  no  value  to  tell  drivers  how  to  overcome  difficulties 
due  to  the  lessened  traction  on  icy  streets  if  their  trucks 
are  not  ecjuipped  with  apparatus  such  as  a  shovel,  sand  or 
skid  chains.  Now  is  the  time  to  gather  such  material 
together  and  place  it  on  each  truck  so  that  when  the  need 
for  its  use  arises,  the  material  will  be  immediately  avail- 
able. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  better  business  to 
take  hours  getting  everything  ready  to  start  the  truck  in 
the  morning  and  thereby  keep  the  truck  intact  and  not 
in  need  of  repairs  than  to  spend  only  a  few  minutes  trying 
to  get  it  started  quickly  and  paying  the  repair  bill  after- 
ward. The  International  Motor  Co.,  New  York  City,  has 
realized  the  benefits  of  .°uch  procedure  to  the  owners  of 
fleets  of  Mack  trucks  and  has  published  two  booklets,  one 
on  the  care  of  AB  model  Macks  in  freezing  weather  and 
another  on  the  care  of  AC  Macks.  Both  of  these  booklets 
apply  particularly  to  trucks  which  are  stored  in  cold  ga- 
rages or  left  in  the  open  in  freezing  weather.  While  much 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  Mack  booklets  applies 
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COLD. WEATHER  HINTS 

Adapted  from  ■■FIGHTING  SNOW"  by  Fifth  .■hriiiif  Coach  Company 

RADIATORS 

Protect  cooling  water  against  freezing. 

(a)  Add  alcohol  or  some  Anti-Freezing  solution  to  cooling  water:  or 

(b)  Heat  Garage:  or 

(c)  Draw  off  water  every  time  truck  is  left  standing  with  stalled  engine  for  over  yi  hour 
outdoors. 

TRACTION 

When  snow  falls,  or  roads  are  icy,  equip  truck  with 

I  shovel,  I  small  pick,  i  box  of  sand,  12  skid  chains  for  rear  wheels. 

It  is  possible  to  operate  motor  trucks  successfully   on   snow   and   icy   streets   provided 

drivers  use  extreme  care  and  follow  these  instructions. 

STOPPING 

When  coming  to  a  standstill,  release  brakes  just  before  coming  to  a  full  stop,  so  that 
truck  will  roll  the  last  few  inches. 

This  will  avoid  formation  of  ice  under  the  wheels  which  causes  them  to  spin  when 
starting. 

IMPORTANT 

Start  slowly.  Do  not  attempt  to  force  truck  ahead  faster  than  wheels  will  take  hold. 
Spinning  wheels,  with  or  without  chains,  will  not  send  truck  ahead  unless  there  is  traction. 
If  traction  is  lacking  get  out  with  shovel  and  sand  and  make  it. 

Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  grind  skid  chains  between  rubber  tires  and  a  hard 
road  surface.  Chains  are  intended  for  use  in  soft  mud  or  snow.  When  the  wheels  cut 
through  to  hard  road  surface  remove  chains  at  once. 

Feed  small  amount  of  gas,  let  clutch  in  slowly,  and  you  will  find  that  wheels  do  not 
spin.  Accelerate  gradually.  A  slippery  road  surface  does  not  offer  the  resistance  of  a  dry 
road,  and  therefore  the  same  rate  of  acceleration  is  not  necessary  or  possible,  as  the  excess 
acceleration   produces  spinning  wheels. 

GENERAL 

Remember  that  the  amount  of  power  required  to  start  or  to  stop  a  truck  depends  on 
the  resistance  or  traction  between  the  road  and  the  driving  wheels. 

If  road  surface  is  slippery  and  driving  wheels  spin  and  skid,  driving  and  braking  effort 
will  decrease  accordingly — therefore 

^^Do  not  drive  down  hill  any  faster  than  you  can  drive  up.'* 


particularly  to  Mack  trucks,  other 
portions  can  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage by  all  fleet  owners  and  is  given 
herewith  for  that  reason. 

For  instance,  if  the  truck  has  been 
left  standing  in  snow  and  ice  and  the 
wheels  have  frozen  to  the  ground,  the . 
wheels  should  be  loosened  with  a 
crowbar  or  jack  and  the  truck  pushed 
by  hand  or  towed  a  few  feet  to  an- 
other spot  before  starting.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  power  of 
the  engine  be  used  to  start  the  truck 
until  the  ice  joint  at  the  wheels  has 
been  broken.     Furthermore,  all  mov- 


able connections,  such  as  universal 
joints,  brakes,  brake  connections  and 
cams,  clutch  connections,  brake  shafts, 
clevises,  etc.,  which  may  be  frozen 
fast,  should  be  broken  loose  with 
kerosene  or  light  oil.  The  power  of 
the  engine  should  not  be  applied  for 
this  work,  as  serious  clutch  or  bear- 
ing trouble  or  breakage  may  result. 

A  frozen  engine  should  first  be 
freed  until  it  can  be  turned  over 
easily  by  hand.  The  cylinder  cocks 
should  be  opened  and  the  engine 
primed  with  gasoline  to  remove  the 
moisture  and  free  the  pistons.     After 


the  engine  has  been  turned  over  by 
hand  to  clean  out  the  gasoline,  a  light 
lubricating  oil  should  be  squirted  into 
the  cylinders  by  means  of  an  oil  gun 
to  replace  the  oil  cut  by  the  gasoline 
and  to  prevent  scoring  the  cylinders. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
the  handhold  cover  plates  from  the 
crankcase  and  squirt  light  lubricating, 
oil  into  the  main  bearings,  connect- 
ing rod  bearings,  wrist  pin  bearing 
and  camshaft  bearings,  as  these  parts 
will  get  little  lubrication  until  the 
congealed  oil  in  the  crankcase  is 
warmed.      This    procedure    will    pre- 
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The  Mack  AC  engine  oiling  diagram,  showing  the  layout  of  the  various  pipe 

lines  and  the  direction  of  oil  floiv  to  the  various  bearings     The  engine  oil  tank 

and  the  flow  from  it  through  the  timing  gears  before  entering  the  crankcase 

are  clearly  shoivn 


vent  possible  burned  out  bearings. 
In  finally  starting  the  engine  after 
the  above  steps  have  been  taken,  it 
is  very  important  not  to  race  the  en- 
gine, especially  during  the  first  two 
minutes.  Instead,  the  spark  should 
be  retarded  slightly  and  the  engine 
speed  worked  up  gradually  for  about 
ten  minutes. 

In  Mack  trucks  the  cover  of  the 
cylinder  oil  tank,  which  is  shown  in 
the  lubricating  chart  of  the  AC  model 
trucks,  reproduced  on  this  page, 
should  be  removed  to  see  that  the 
lubricating  oil  is  flowing  freely.  If 
it  is  not,  the  engine  should  be  imme- 
diately stopped  to  prevent  the  bear- 
ings being  destroyed  or  the  cylinders 
scored.  If  the  oil  is  not  flowing,  light 
lubricating  oil  should  be  inserted  into 
the  engine  through  the  cylinder  oil 
tank.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  make 
sure  that  the  oil  pump  is  working,  if 
necessary  removing  it  for  inspection. 

Hot  Water  Helps 

When  the  engine  is  hard  to  start, 
warm  water  may  be  poured  over  the 
manifold  to  aid  in  the  evaporization 
of  the  gasoline.  When  this  is  done, 
special  precaution  shou'd  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  of  th-?  water  entering  the 
auxiliary  air  valve.  If  water  has 
frozen  in  the  gasoline  tank,  gasoline 
pipe  or  carbureter,  it  may  be  melted 
by  anplyirc  warm  water  and  then 
draining  off  the  water  and  removing 
and  cleaning  the  strainers  in  the 
gasoline  tank  and  carbureter.  Special 
precaution  should  be  taken  against 
cracking  th?  glass  float  chamber  of 
the  carbureter  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  it  or  flooding  the  car- 
bureter with  wnter.  In  cases  where 
the  truck  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  onen  for  any  ereat  leneth  of 
time,  all  the  ga^oMne  should  be 
drained  from  the  fuel  system  to  pre- 


vent the  freezing  of  any  water  that 
may  be  contained  in  the  fuel. 

Prevenling  Cracked  Cylinders 

If  the  cooling  system  of  the  engine 
has  been  frozen,  hot  water  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  radiator  as  the  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  is  likely 
to  crack  the  cylinder  jackets  or  cause 
leaks  at  other  points  of  the  system. 
It  is  better  to  use  warm  water  until 
the  temperature  of  the  cylinders  has 
rissn  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Poor  ignition  is  another  cause  for 
difficulty  in  starting  trucks  in  cold 
weather.  To  overcome  this  trouble, 
the  spark  plugs  should  be  removed  to 
see  that  each  sparks  properly.  Some- 
times moisture  may  have  frozen  on 
the  points  and  caused  a  short  circuit. 
Magneto  terminals,  breaker  box  and 
distributer  should  also  be  inspected 
for  frozen  moisture  as  this  also 
causes  short  circuits.  All  wires 
should  be  inspected  to  see  that  they 
are  not   short  circuited  by   freezing. 

Battery  Needs  Inspection 


When  a  battery  is  included  in  the 
equipment,  it  should  be  inspected  to 
see  that  it  is  not  short  circuited  by 
ice  formed  across  the  terminals.  If 
the  engme  starts  with  great  difficulty 
with  the  fuel  system  apparently 
functioning  properly,  it  may  be  due 
to  the  lowered  efficiency  of  a  cold  bat- 
tery. If  this  proves  to  be  the  case, 
the  battery  should  be  removed  and 
placed  in  a  warm  location  and  then 
put  back. 

When  the  gearset  lubricant  has  be- 
eoTie  frozen,  it  may  be  softened  })y 
pouring  wnrm  water  over  the  gearset 
case.  If  this  does  not  so'ten  the  oil, 
kerosene  mav  be  poured  into  the  case, 
but  when  this  is  done,  gi-eat  care 
should  be  taken   to  drain   out  all  of 
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the  lubricant  and  refill  the  case  with 
proper  grease  before  the  truck  is  put 
into  service.  Another  plan  to  follow 
is  to  then  put  the  gears  successively 
in  all  speeds,  jack  up  the  rear  wheels 
and  turn  the  engine  over  by  hand  a 
few  times  before  starting. 

To  free  the  rear  wheels  when 
frozen,  each  wheel  may  be  jacked  up 
one  at  a  time,  the  gears  put  in  neu- 
tral and  the  wheels  turned  by  hand 
a  few  times  to  tree  the  bearings,  the 
driveshaft  or  chains  and  the  differ- 
ential. 

Operating  Hints 

To  free  the  clutch,  the  clutch  peda! 
should  be  moved  forward  a  few  times 
to  loosen  up  the  bearings  and  other 
moving  parts.  The  clutch  pedal  may 
be  thrown  out  and  wedged  fast,  after 
which  the  motor  may  be  turned  over 
by  hand,  leaving  the  gears  in  speed  to 
free  the  clutch  lining  from  the  fly- 
wheel disks. 

In  the  way  of  hints  to  the  driver 
in  his  operation  of  trucks  in  cold 
weather,  those  followed  by  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Coach  Co.,  as  given  on  page 
177,  will  prove  of  great  value.  In 
addition,  the  driver  should  not  run 
his  truck  close  up  behind  another 
vehicle  when  operating  over  bad 
roads. 

This  action  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  ord£r  to  avoid  collisions  when 
operating  truck  trains  or  when  driv- 
ing trucks  in  heavy  traffic  or  storms 
or  over  snow  or  ice-covered  roads.  A 
great  deal  of  onerating  difficulty  in 
cold  weather  with  the  streets  covered 
with  snow  or  ice  is  in  starting.  To 
overcome  such  trouble,  the  driver 
should  always  bear  in  mind  thit  trac- 
tion is  necessary.  If  it  is  lacking,  he 
should  get  out  with  shovel  and  sand 
and  make  it.  With  this  done,  it  is 
most  important  to  start  slowly  and 
not  attempt  to  force  the  truck  ahead 
faster  than  the  wheels  will  take  hold. 
This  may  be  done  by  feeding  a  small 
amount  of  gasoline  and  letting  the 
clutch  in  slowly.  Acceleration  must 
be  gradual.  A  slippery  road  surface 
does  not  off'er  the  re"-istance  of  dry 
roads,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible 
to  secure  the  same  rate  of  accelera- 
tion. 

Eliminaling  Skids 
Skidding.  pTrticu'arly  on  hills,  may 
be  avoided  by  driving  down  the 
hill  at  the  snme  ppeed  at  wVi'-'h  the 
truck  can  be  driven  up.  When  a 
truck  does  go  into  a  skid,  the  be-^t 
plan  is  to  turn  the  front  wh°"ls  in 
the  direction  of  the  skid  as  this  will 
tend  to  straighten  th°  truck  out  on  its 
course.  A  slo"'  pn-lic^tion  of  the 
brakes  and  a  reduced  speed  on  days 
when  the  streets  n-^  ice  covered  also^ 
help  to  reduce  skidding. 
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BODIES  / 

Oil  in  Large  and  Small  Quantities 

One  Trutk  Has  Removable  200 -Gallon  Tank 
And  Another,  a  Tank  Holding  2350  Gallons 


The  2Q0-gaUcn  tank  in  this  %-ton  Nash  is  removable  so  that  upon  occasion  it 
may  be  removed  to  permit  the  truck  to  carry  other  goods 


WHAT  are  perhaps  the  smallest 
and  the  largest  mobile  gasoline 
tanks  in  the  United  States  are  shown 
in  the  two  illustrations  on  this  page. 
Of  course,  tha  motor  truck  furnishes 
the  mobility  for  each  tank.  The  small- 
est tank,  which  is  of  200-gallon  capac- 
ity, is  a  removable  affair  set  up  in  the 
flareboard  express  body  of  a  "4-ton 
Nash  truck.  The  largest  tank  has  a 
capacity  of  2350  gal.,  and  is  mounted 
on  a  5y2-ton  Mack.  The  Mack  truck 
with  the  tank  also  hauls  a  second  tank 
on  a  trailer.  The  latter  tank  has  a 
capacity  of  1900  gallons,  so  that  the 
total  capacity  of  the  truck  and  trailer 
is  4250  gallons. 

These  two  Examples  of  tank  bodies 
express  the  two  extremes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  gasoline  by  means  of  mo- 
tor trucks.  The  600-  to  800-gal.  tank 
trucks  most  usually  employed  by  the 
large  producers  fill  in  the  gap  between. 

The  small  tank  is  used  for  rush  de- 
liveries of  gasoline  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  the  light  3,4-tonner  is  em- 
ployed by  dspartment  stores  for 
rush  deliveries.  By  making  the  tank 
removable,  however,  the  truck  owner 
can  take  it  out  of  the  flareboard  ex- 
press body  and  employ  his  truck  to 
haul  other  goods  when  the  work  de- 
mands. 

The  giant  tank  mounted  on  the  Mack 
is  used  to  transport  casinghead  gaso- 
line, a  commodity  so  pregnant  with 
danger  on  account  of  its  great  inflam- 


mability that  the  railroads  refuse  to 
ship  it  between  the  plant  where  it  is 
secur£d  and  Los  Angeles,  a  distance  of 
75  miles,  where  it  is  consumed. 
Casinghead  gasoline  weighs  only  6  lb. 
to  the  gallon,  as  compared  with  ordi- 
nary gasoline,  which  weighs  8  lb. 


line  is  that  employed  by  C.  H.  Dickson, 
representative  of  the  Gate  City  Oil  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  owned  by  the  Cos- 
den  Oil  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Mr.  Dickson 
recently  purchased  a  %-ton  Jeffery 
truck  and  a  200-gal.  steel  tank  from' 
the  Columbia  Steel  Tank  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City.  A  framework  was  made  for 
the  tank  which  would  fit  into  the  truck 
body  and  the  tank  was  bolted  to  it.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  small  derrick,  which 
he  keeps  in  the  garage,  Mr.  Dickson  can 
put  the  tank  in  the  truck  and  haul  gaso- 
line to  his  customers,  or  he  can  remove 
the  tank  and  haul  cans  of  oil  with  very 
little  trouble,  so  that  the  truck  serves 
a  double  purpose.  Large  600-  and  800- 
pal.  tank  trucks  are  used  for  carrying 
gasoline  and  oil  from  the  warehouse, 
but  often  when  a  customer  only  wants 
fifty  or  100  gallons  of  gasoline,  the  light 
200-gal.  truck  handles  the  delivery  more 
easily  and  cheaply. 


0 


Removable  Tank  for 
Special  Deliveries 

NE  of  the  latest  methods  of  utilizing 
a  truck  for  carrying  oils  and  gaso- 


2350-Galloii  Tank  on  Mack 

IN  order  to  overcome  transportation- 
difficulties,  the  Wilshire  Oil  Co.,  Los- 
Angeles,  Cal.,  has  put  in  service  what  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  mobile  gasoline 
tank  in  the  United  States.  This  tank, 
mounted  on  a  S'.-^-ton  Mack  chassis,  is 
used  to  transport  casinghead  gasoline,  a 
commodity  which  the  railroads  refuse  to 
ship,  between  the  company's  plant  near 
Ventura.  Cal.,  and  Los  Angeles,  a  dis- 
tance of  75  miles,  because  of  the  attend- 


This  Mack  bVz-loniier  is  fitted  icith  a 

casinghead  gasoline,  a  commodity  so 

will  not  handle  it  on  account 


four-part  tank  holding  2o50  gallons  of 
explosive  in  nature  that  the  railroadx 
of  the  excessive  risk  involved 
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Here  are  Uco  1.  H.  C.  trucks  en^ployed  in  the  production  end  of  the  oil  industry.    By  the  -seofs,naU  tu..oheeled 
Here  a,e  n^^^  ^^^_^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^  j^^^^,,  ,,j  fields 


ant  danger.  The  tank  on  the  chassis 
has  a  capacity  of  2350  gallons  and  in 
conjunction  with  this  equipment  another 
tank,  mounted  on  a  trailer,  is  drawn. 
This  tank's  capacity  is  1900  gallons, 
making  a  total  of  4250  gallons  hauled 
each  trip. 

•  Casinghead  gasoline  is  very  explosive 
and  is  of  exceptionally  high  test.  In 
fact  it  is  not  marketed  at  all,  being 
diluted  first.  It  weighs  but  6  pounds  to 
the  gallon  while  ordinary  gasoline 
weighs  8  pounds.  E.xtreme  care  has  to 
be  taken  on  the  road  and  particularly  m 
descending  grades  as  a  gas  vapor  sur- 
rounds the  tank  constantly  and  a  spark 
from  a  brake  shoe  would  ignite  this  in- 
stantly. 

Adverlising  Value  of  Truck 
Bodies 

THE  advertising  value  of  a  motor  truck 
body  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
fleet  owner  provided  he  takes  full  ad- 
vantage of  it.  One  example  of  an  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  greatest 
use  has  been  made  of  the  sides  of  the 
motor  truck  body  for  advertising  pur- 
poses is  shown  in  the  two  illustrations 
of  the  same  truck  shown  directly  op- 
posite. The  upper  view  shows  the  left 
side  of  the  body  and  the  lower  view  the 
right  side.  The  latter  illustration  with 
the  words,  "Fast  Motor  Express"  in  very 
large  type  with  the  words  "New  York- 
Philadelphia— Intermediate  Points,"  ex- 
presses at  once  the  work  which  the  truck 
does  Painted  in  white  upon  a  black 
background,  the  words,  "Fast  Motor 
Truck  Express,"  cannot  fail  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  passerby. 

To  get  a  picture  of  these  points,  all 
the  pedestrian  has  to  do  is  to  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  truck,  for  there 
he  will  find  in  one  comer  a  large  circle 
out  of  which  rises  the  figure  of  William 
Penn  as  mounted  on  the  dome  of  Phila- 
delphia's City  Hall.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  body  in  the  upper  corner  is  a 
second  large  circle  labeled  New  York 
from  which  rises  the  flaming  torch  o. 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  erected  on  Bed- 
loe's  Island,  New  York  Harbor.  Be-ween 
the  two  circles  there  is  a  two  track  hne 
punctured  at  several  places  along  the 
way  bv  smaller  circles  representing  Tren- 
ton, Wrightstown,  New  Brunswick,  Rah- 
way,  Elizabeth  and  Newark,  beginning 
from  the  Philadelphia  end. 


These  two  sides  of  the  same  body,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
present  one  of  the  best  worked  out  ex- 
amples of  the  utilization  of  a  truck  body 
for  advertising  purposes,  for  they  leav^ 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  observer 
as  to  the  work  which  the  truck  does,  the 
route  over  which  it  runs  and  the  inter- 
mediate towns  which  it  serves 


The  truck  is  a  7%-ton  Mack  owned  by 
Brocklehurst  &  Potter,  New  York,  and 
as  the  designs  indicate,  runs  regularly 
over  the  104-mile  route  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  To  provide  for 
rapid  loading  from  the  sides  as  well  as 
from  the  end,  a  large  side  door  extending 
the  full  height  of  the  truck  fronri  the 
floor  to  the  roof  is  fitted  on  each  side. 


^m^ 


l,vi«4&®tt^JS!5!t^ 


Excellent  Example  of  Truck  Body  Advertising 

These  two  views  show  both  sides  of  the  sayne  truck.     They  show  what 
lent  advantage  may  really  be  taken  of  the  advertising  possibilities  of  a 
body  when  the  truck  owner  desires 


excel- 
truck 


I 
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Maintenance  Charts  Insnre  Proper  Truck  Inspection 


(Continued  from  page  163) 


Two  of  the  forms  tised  to  keep  a  record  of  the  truck 
repairs,  including  both  the  cost  of  the  netv  parts  in- 
stalled and  the  labor  consumed  in  doing  the  work. 
The  daily  garage  time  ticket  serves  to  tie  up  the 
mechanic  with  the  work  he  does 


standard  for  a  certain  time,  and  he 
will  then  become  lax.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  he  soon  loses  interest  on 
account  of  the  monotony  of  doing  one 
particular  piece  of  work  every  day. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  Black. 
He  has  also  figured  out  that  in  order 
to  thoroughly  familiarize  the  mechan- 
ics with  every  detail  of  the  truck,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  vary  their  work. 

The  whole  overhauling  or  recon- 
struction work  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific Tea  Co.'s  fleet  is  based  on  a  cycle 
of  operations.  As  each  truck  comes  in 
for  an  overhauling,  an  overhaul  and 
repair  sheet  is  filled  out,  showing 
the  truck's  number,  its  make  and  the 
warehouse  to  which  it  belongs.  Bo 
fore  it  reaches  the  machine  shop,  the 
body  is  taken  oflf  on  the  floor  below 
the  machine  shop,  and  the  chassis  is 
thoroughly  cleaned.  It  is  then  taken 
upstairs  to  the  machine  shop.  Each 
mechanic  is  then  given  a  certain  unit 
of  the  truck  to  overhaul  and  repair. 
He  stays  on  that  job  until  it  is  fin- 
ished. 

Recording  the  Repairs 

On  the  overhaul  and  repair  sheet  is 
listed  in  order  the  engine,  magneto, 
carbureter,  clutch,  transmission,  front 
axle,  rear  axle,  steering  column,  radi- 
ator, brakes,  chassis,  universal  joints, 
body,  paint,  miscellaneous  and  re- 
marks. Under  each  of  the  unit  names 
space  is  set  aside  for  the  date,  num- 
ber of  hours,  cost  and  the  cost  of  the 
parts.  In  this  way  that  company  is 
able  to  keep  tabs  on  the  cost  and  the 
time  required  for  each  specific  piece  of 


work.  At  the  same  time,  the  names  of 
the  men  doing  the  work  are  kept  on 
separate  records.  These  records  are 
styled  Garage  Daily  Time  Tickets. 
The  employee's  name  is  listed  together 
with  the  date,  the  truck  number,  a  de- 


James  L.  Black,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  centralized  repair  work  of  the 
A.  &  P.  fleet  of  108  trucks  and  tractors 

scription  of  the  work  performed,  the 
number  of  hours,  his  pay  rate,  and  the 
total  time  in  hours.  This  card  is 
placed  in  a  space  set  aside  for  each 
particular  mechanic.  As  each  piece  of 
work  is  finished,  the  foreman  sees  to 
it  that  the  mechanic  is  assigned  to  an- 
other job  by  writing  out  on  the  card 
under  the  Description  of  Work  Per- 
formed column  just  what  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do.     In  that  way  the  assign- 


ment of  work  is  simplified  and  a  good 
record  of  the  mechanic's  time  is  kept. 

Special  Man  for  Gre-asing 

The  lubrication  and  greasing  of  the 
trucks  is  taken  care  of  by  a  man  spe- 
cially assigned  to  that  work.  His 
work  is  also  based  on  a  cycle  of  opera- 
tions.  It  has  been  figured  out  that  he 
can  grease  and  oil  eight  trucks  a  day. 
The  foreman  keeps  a  record  of  this 
work  and  assigns  to  the  greaser  each 
day  certain  trucks  to  work  on.  As 
each  truck  is  numbered,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  for  him  to  keep  track  of  the 
vehicles. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  A.  &  P.  Com- 
pany to  install  some  standard  method 
of  inspection  in  all  of  the  warehouse 
garages.  At  present  this  work  is  not 
systematized.  In  order  to  have  each 
foreman  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
right  method  of  inspecting  his  trucks, 
an  inspection  chart  has  been  printed 
to  take  care  of  the  repair  of  every  part 
of  the  truck.  If  followed  out  correctly, 
the  inspector  will  start  from  the  front 
axle  and  work  back  through  the  grease 
cups,  front  springs,  bumper,  starting 
crank,  engine,  dash,  cab,  clutch,  trans- 
mission, brakes,  rear  axle  and  rear 
springs. 

While  inspecting  the  two  axles, 
he  will  have  them  jacked  up  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
wheel  bearings,  driving  caps,  etc.  At- 
tention is  also  to  be  paid  to  the  tail- 
light,  license  bracket,  body,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  truck.  In 
order  that  he  may  not  skip  any  of  the 
parts  directly  related  to  the  foregoing 
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units,    provision    has   been    made   for 
listing  of  these  parts. 

It  has  been  figured  out  that,  follow- 
ing out  this  system  of  inspection  every 
month,  a  mechanic  will  become  so  fa- 
miliar with  this  work  that  it  will  be- 
come a  habit  with  him  later  on,  so  that 
he  will  not  have  to  follow  the  chart. 
He  will  thsn  be  given  a  less  intricate 
list  of  units  to  inspect  and  check  up 
on,  as  shown  on  page  183.  On  both 
provision  has  bein  made  for  listing 
truck  number  and  inspection  date.' 

Special  Lubrication  Chart 

In  order  to  systematize  the  lubrica- 
tion of  its  trucks,  the  A.  &  P.  Company 
has  prepared  a  chart  especially  adapt- 
able to  the  Pierce-Arrow  trucks.  This 
chart  will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  ware- 
house garag:s,  where  the  man  in 
charge  will  follow  out  and  check  up 
on  the  instructions  given  on  the  chart. 
These  instructions  take  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  lubrication  needs  of  a 
truck,  as  well  as  th3  parts  to  be  lubri- 
cated on  the  mileage  basis,  which  al- 
lows for  attention  to  certain  units  at 
mileages  ran.^ing  from  150  to  5,000. 

Each  instruction  for  oiling  is  ac- 
companied with  advice  on  the  best  way 
of  doing  the  wjrk.  In  all,  the  system 
is  complete  enough  to  eliminate  any 
serious  breakdowns  from  careless  or 
haphazard  attention  to  the  lubrication 
and  greasirg.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  burned  out  bearings,  etc.,  for  each 
instruction  must  be  checked  up  on  the 
chart. 

Saving   Money  on   Small   Parts 

Cutting  down  the  purchases  of 
small  parts  and  accessories  goes  a 
long    way    in    lowering    maintenance 


One  comer  of  the  A.  &  P.  repairshop,  shoiving  the  work  bench  along  one  wall 

with  drawers  for  the  individual  mechanic,  and  in  the  foreground  a  press  wsed 

for  removing  bushings  and  parts 


costs.  Much  can  be  saved  by  the  re- 
claiming of  all  parts  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  offers  made  by  certain 
companies  for  saving  money  on  worn- 
out  or  damaged  units  and  accessories. 
This  has  been  the  e.xperience  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  Instead  of 
scrapping  its  worn  bearings,  they  are 
sent  to  the  various  bearing  service  sta- 
tions to  be  reclaimed.  It  is  estimated 
that  practically  $8  a  bearing  is  saved 
by  this  method.  In  the  same  manner 
the  spark  p'.ugs  are  reclaimed.  Instead 
of  throwing  the  spark  plugs  away 
when  tha  porcelains  are  cracked,  they 
are  renewed  by  the  replacement  of 
new  porcelains,  the  charge  for  such 
parts  being  25  cents.     This  means  a 


saving  of  22  cents  when  the  p'.ugs  are 
bought  in  large  quantities.  Now  that 
the  A.  &  P.  fl3et  is  in  process  of  re- 
construction, there  is  a  large  call  for 
new  plugs.  On  the  average  100  a 
month  are  used,  and  with  the  present 
method  of  reclaiming  the  plugs  there 
is  a  considerable  saving. 

Road  Repairs  Greatly  Reduced 

Following  along  the  line  of  stand- 
ardization in  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinists is  that  of  keeping  to  one  make 
of  truck  and  working  away  from 
mixed  fleets.  The  A.  &  P.  fleet  is 
made  up  entirely  of  5-ton  Pierce-Ar- 
row trucks.  As  a  result,  the  mechanics 
have    been    drilled    entirely    on    the 


One  end  of  the  shop,  shotving   the  forge,  anvil  and  acetylene 

welding  outfit  which  is  moved  about  readily  by  mounting  the 

oxt'gen  and  acetylene  tanks  on  a  small  wheeled  hand  truck 


A    good    example    of    a    well-kept    stockroom. 

Metal  contaiiiers  instead  cf  built-in  pigeonholes 

are  employed 
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TRUCK  NO. 

DATE 

MOTOR 

TRANSMISSION 

Cylinders 

Case — Supports 

Ciankcase 

Bearings 

Suspension 

Gear  Shift 

Bearings 

STEERING  ARR. 

Valves 

Compression 

Pivot  Axles 

Push  Rods 

Levers 

Manifolds 

Rods — Cross — Side 

Oil  Tank 

Column  Lever 

Oil  Pump  and  Pipes 

REAR  AXLE 

GOVERNOR 

Worm  Thrust 

Drive  Plates 

RADIATOR 

Shafts 

Connections 

Water  Pump 

CHASSIS 

Fan 

Guards — Bumper 

Universals 

CARBURETER 

Shaft— Flexible 

Float— Needle  Valve 

E  haft — Intermediate 

Reed  Valve 

Rod — Torque 

Gas  Tank 

Reds — Radius 

Feed  Pipe 

Foot  Brakes 

Primer 

Hand  Brakes 

CLUTCH 

Springs 

Spring  Supports 

Clutch  Brakes 

Wheels — Bearings 

IGNITION 

Frame 

Magneto 

BODY 

Breaker  Points 

Cab 

Coil-Switch 

Battery 

METER 

.    Plugs — Wiring 

GREASE  CUPS 

Remarks: 

Signed  by 

The  simplified  ins^pection  chart  used  by  the  truck  mechanics  after  they  have 

become  more  intimately  associated  with  every  phase  of  th^  work  by  several 

months'  or  a  year's  experience 


mechanism  of  one  vehicla,  thus  be- 
coming quickly  conversant  with  the 
methods  of  repairs  and  consequently 
expediting  overhauling.  The  supplies 
in  the  stockroom  are  made  up  entirely 
of  the  parts  needed  for  only  one  make 
of  truck,  thus  enabling  a  better  system 
for  checking  up  on  units  needed  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  trucks.  As  a  result 
of  this  standardization  and  the  ability 
to  keep  a  better  watch  on  the  running 
condition  of  the  trucks,  calls  for  help 
from  trucks  stalled  on  the  road  have 
become  almost  negligible  and  hard'y 
average  more  than  one  or  two  a  month. 
What  this  means  is  realizsd  when  last 
year  road  repairs  averaged  from  eight 
to  ten  a  day. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  break- 
downs through  poor  lubricat'on  of  the 
springs  and  other  parts  of  the  trucks, 
Black  has  decided  to  equip  all  of  the 
trucks  with  oil  cups  and  to  take  off  the 
grease  cups.  By  doing  this,  Black  fig- 
ures that  he  has  eliminated  the  trou- 
blesome part  of  lubrication  by  grease 
cups,  that  being  the  time  and  trouble 
to  turn  up  the  cups  and  to  fill  them. 
By  using  the  oil  cups,  the  mechanic  is 


lass  likely  to  skip  over  this  important 
work,  as  he  would  probably  do  ware  he 
to  encounter  any  trouble  in  turning 
the  greass  cups.  There  is  less  chance 
of  clogging,  etc.,  with  oil  fluid,  that  is 
so  common  with  the  use  of  grease.  In 
addition  to  this  feature,  oil  will  reach 
all  bearing  surfaces  that  grease  is 
likely  not  to  reach  when  it  becomes 
hard  or  clogged. 

The  oiling  of  the  trucks  is  also  based 
en  a  cych  of  operation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  repair  work.  A  man  has  been 
emp'oyed  whose  duty  is  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  lubrication  of  the  108 
trucks.  He  goes  over  each  truck  once 
every  eight  days  and  records  the 
number  of  each  vehicle  he  works  on. 
His  average  for  a  day  is  about  ten 
trucks. 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  has 
installed  a  cleaning  system  that  is  a 
big  time  saver,  both  during  the  main- 
tenance work  and  the  operation  of  the 
trucks.  By  using  air  pressure  in  com- 
bination with  the  washing  fluid,  that 
company  has  eliminated  the  use  of 
pails  as  well  as  the  need  of  crawling 
under  the  trucks. 


A  120-pound  air  pressure  forced 
into  th3  tank  holding  the  fluid  sets  up 
a  spray  that  is  strong  enough  to  work 
loose  any  mud  or  other  accumulations 
that  have  collected  on  the  wheels  or 
under  the  trucks.  By  using  a  solution 
of  10  pounds  of  lye  and  25  pounds  of 
soda  in  50  gallons  of  water,  all  grease 
and  oil  accumulations  are  easily 
washed  off  the  trucks 

The  device  consists  of  a  pjrtable  50- 
gallon  airtight  tank,  a  10-foot  flexible 
hose  for  the  fluid  and  an  air  hose  lead- 
ing from  the  main  line  to  tha  tank. 
Both  pieces  of  hDse  are  connected  to 
the  tank  at  the  top.  The  piece  of  hose 
used  for  the  fluid  is  equipped  with  a 
6-foot  piece  of  piping.  This  is  of 
smaller  diameter  than  the  hose  so  as 
to  give  added  piessure  to  the  washing 
fluid  and  to  set  up  a  stronger  spray. 
The  force  of  the  spray  is  controlled  by 
means  of  a  faucet. 

The  tank  is  equipped  with  two  han- 
dles, which  are  placid  on  it.i  sides,  as 
well  as  a  socket,  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  tank  .so  as  to  hold  th3  spraying 
nozzle  when  it  is  not  in  use.  It  takes 
about  20  minutes  with  this  washing 
machine  to  clean  a  truck. 


Eliminating 

Sidewalk   Loading 

(Continued  from  page  175) 

goods  from  rain  and  sncw  costs  from 
$5  to  $6,  and  some  of  the  sidewalk 
canvases,  which  aie  12  feit  long,  cost 
as  much  as  $15.  This  saving  is  also 
exclusive  of  that  charg;d  against 
damaged  goods  by  getting  wet 
through  rain  or  snow.  Packages  of 
expensive  material,  such  as  silks  and 
the  like,  can  readily  be  damaged  if 
allowed  to  stand  cut  in  the  open  when 
it  is  raining  or  snowing  or  if  dropped 
into  a  puddle  of  water  on  the 
sidewalk.  By  loading  all  of  the  goods 
into  the  trucks  when  undsr  cover, 
all  such  damage  has  bean  eliminated. 

Sidewalk   Loaduig   Going 

Sidewalk  loading  for  department 
stores  is  bound  to  disappaar  because 
it  is  slow  and  expensive.  It  has  not 
been  eliminated  entirely  up  to  this 
time  because  of  physical  conditions 
at  some  of  the  stores  that  would  not 
permit  of  the  construction  of  a  load- 
ing bay  below  the  street  level,  where 
it  would  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  valuable  first  floor  sales  space. 
However,  wherever  possible,  the  sav- 
ing which  has  been  made  by  the  Bos- 
ton Store  is  indicative  of  the  greater 
truck  efficiency  which  can  ba  secured 
by  other  concerns  which  eliminate 
sidewalk  loading  either  by  the  method 
shown  or  bv  the  construction  of  a 
separate  building  in  another  part 
of  the  city  where  rents  are  lower. 
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Better  Truck  Repair 

and  Maintenance 


No.  16 — Spark  Tester 

For  Ford  Trucks 

OPERATORS  of  Ford  trucks  may 
test  the  intensity  of  the  ignition 
sparks    by    means    of    a    small    ap- 
paratus  hung  over  the  longitudinal 
radiator  tie-rod  or  engine  hood  sup- 
port.    The   apparatus   consists   ol    a 
square  piece  of  wood  board  about   ,2 
inch  thick  and  about  2  inches  long 
to  a  side.     A  long  nail,  bent  over  to 
form  a  hook  at  the  top,  is  driven  into 
the  center  of  the  board  to  permit  the 
board  to  be  hung  from  the  radiator 
tie  rod  as  shown.    Four  nails,  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  board,  are  driven 
to  it  from  the  bottom  and  bent  oyer 
in    right    angle    turns    so    that    the 
pointed  ends  of  the  nails  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  center  nail  on  which 
the  board  is  hung.     Then,  by  insert- 
ing the  ends  of  the  ignition  cables 
over  the  corner  nails  and  turning  the 
engine  over  by  hand,  the  sparks  will 
be   clearly   seen   at  the   center   nail. 
The  end  of  each  corner  nail  should 
be  about  Vg  inch  away  from  the  cen- 
ter nail—Motor  World,  C.  E.  PACKER, 
Chicago. 

No.  17 — ^Bracket  To  Hang 

Toolbox  On  Truck  Frame 

WHEN  working  on  a  truck  chassis 
which  does  not  have  a  running- 
board  or  one  from  which  the  running- 
board  has  been  removed,  the  mechanic 
can  save  much  time  by  hanging  his 
wooden  toolbox  on  the  chassis  frame 
by  means  of  a  simple  bracket.  Such 
a  bracket,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
on  this  page,  may  be  bolted  to  either 


TO  hplp  motor  truck  own- 
ers and  operators  to 
save  money  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  their 
trucks,  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  prints  on  these 
tivo  pages  better  methods  of 
maintaining  trucks  and  the 
latest  ideas  in  making  quick 
repairs. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle 
will  pay  $1  for  each  new  idea 
which  it  accepts  on  better 
truck  maintenance  or  good  re- 
pair jobs  you  have  made,  or 
as  much  above  that  amount  as 
the  idea  is  worth.  Simply  tell 
us  exactly  how  it  is  done  and 
send  a  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  clearly  the  method 
employed  or  the  device  used. 


the  side  or  end  of  the  box.  The 
bracket  is  made  of  sheet  metal  and  is 
U-shaped,  one  side  of  the  U  being  at- 
tached to  the  box  and  the  other  side 
forming  a  rectangular-shaped  hook 
which  may  be  slipped  over  the  top  of 
the  chassis  channel  or  I-beam.  The 
use  of  such  a  bracket  saves  consider- 
able of  the  mechanic's  time.  If  the 
box  is  placed  on  the  floor,  he  must 
bend  over  to  pick  up  each  tool  as  used 
If  the  box  is  placed  on  the  frame,  it 


usually  tips  over.  By  hanging  it  on 
the  chassis  frame,  it  is  always  within 
easy  reach  of  the  mechanic's  hand  and 
may  be  moved  along  the  frame  as  the 
mechanic  passes  from  one  truck  part 
to  another.  While  in  most  cases  the 
bracket  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
box,  it  may  also  be  attached  to  the 
end,  so  that  the  box  may  be  suspended 
from  the  front  axle  when  the  mechanic 
is  working  underneath  the  chassis. — 
Motor  World,  Maxwell  Motor  Co.. 
Detroit. 

No.  18 — Taking  a  Dent 

Out  of  a  Tank 

COMPRESSED  air,  furnished 
either  by  an  ordinary  hand  pump 
or  by  a  mechanically  operated  garage 
pump,  may  be  employed  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  taking  the  dents  out  of 
gasoline  or  oil  tanks,  no  matter  of 
what  shape.  The  procedure  is  to 
solder  a  tire  valve  to  the  filler  cap  and 
pump  air  through  the  valve  into  the 
tank  until  the  latter  is  under  from  50 
to  75  pounds'  pressure  per  square 
inch,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
tank  material.  Then,  by  tapping 
lightly  with  a  hammer  around  the 
edges  of  the  dent,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  inside  the  dent  will  push  it  out 
level  with  the  surrounding  metal. — 
Motor  World,  Philip  Baker,  Blairs- 
ville.  Pa. 

No.  19 — Easy  Way  To  Make 

Drop  Light  Holder 

A  ROUND  or  cylindrical  piece  of 
/V  wood  of  slightly  greater  diam- 
eter than  the  socket  of  an  electric  bulb 
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No.  19 


serves  to  make  a  good  holder  or  handle 
for  a  drop  light,  such  as  is  used  in 
motor  truck  garages.  A  hole  of  the 
same  diameter  a.s  the  socket  is  drilled 
into  one  end  of  the  piece  of  wood  and 
a  smaller  hole  drilled  clear  through 
the  center  to  the  other  end,  to  provide 
for  the  lamp  cord.  The  whole  piece 
of  wood  is  enclosed  in  a  piece  of 
leather,  which  also  encircles  the 
socket.  The  leather  is  fastened  to  the 
wood  piece  by  two  rows  of  tacks  and 
to  the  socket  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
hose  clamp.  A  hole  must  be  cut  in  the 
leather  to  allow  for  the  switch  key  to 
turn  the  light  on  or  off.  An  ordinary 
wire-cage  lamp  protector  and  a  hook 
attached  to  the  wood  handle  by  means 
of  staples  complete  the  outfit. — Motor 
World,  Otis  Gibbens,  Roodhouse,  111. 

No.  20 — Replacing  Pistons 

Easily  By  a  Sleeve  Jig 

A  SIMPLE  jig  for  easily  replacing 
the  pistons  in  a  detachable  head 
engine  may  be  made  of  a  sleeve  with 
a  flaring  upper  end,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch.  The  diameter 
of  the  straight-sided  portion  of  the 
sleeve  must  be  made  the  same  as  that 
of  the  piston  bore.  A  flange  may  be 
attached  to  the  bottom  so  that  the 
sleeve  can  be  held  in  its  proper  place, 
directly  over  the  cylinder  bore,  by 
means  of  stud  bolts  dropped  through 
one  or  two  holes  in  the  flange  and  into 
the  bolt  holes  by  which  the  detachable 
head  is  held  in  place.    The  flaring  top 


of  tha  sleeve  enables  the  piston  and  its 
rings  to  be  inserted  easily  and  then 
pushed  through  into  the  cylinder 
without  the  use  of  a  screwdriver  to 
mar  the  rings.  It  also  permits  the 
workman  to  get  the  pistons  into  the 
cylinders  without  skinning  his  fingers 
and  in  much  less  time  than  by  the 
ordinary  method. — F.  E.  Spooner, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


No.  21 — Lathe  Chuck  for 

Centering  Engine  Pistons 

PISTON-PIN  holes  may  be  quickly 
bored,  ground  or  reamed  in  a 
lathe  by  the  use  of  a  special  chuck 
made  up  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  regular  face  plate.  The  chuck,  as 
shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
sketches,  consists  of  a  V-shaped  block 
of  either  cast  iron  or  steel  and  planed 
exactly  parallel  with  the  back,  which 
is  placed  directly  against  the  lathe 
face  plate.  A  strap,  made  up  as  shown 
in  the  sketch  and  provided  with  a 
large  hole  at  its  midpoint,  is  employed 
to  hold  the  piston  against  the  sides  of 
the  V-block  by  means  of  bolts  through 
the  ends  of  the  plate  and  the  slots  in 
the  chuck  face  plate.  This  strap 
merely  serves  to  keep  the  piston   in 


place.  The  hole  in  the  strap  permits 
the  reamer  or  other  tool  to  pass 
through  to  the  piston  pin  hole. — 
Motor  World,  K.  A.  Woodruff,  La- 
mesh  &  Woodruff,  Omaha,  Neb. 

No.  22 — Tire  Gage  and 

Air  Hose  Combined 

AFTER  the  driver  of  a  motor 
truck  mounted  on  pneumatic 
tires  has  inflated  the  tires,  he  should 
determine  the  air  pressure  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  it  is  not  too  high 
or  yet  too  low.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  using  a  tire  gage.  Some- 
times, however,  the  tire  gage  is  mis- 
laid or  left  in  the  pocket  of  the 
driver's  other  suit,  so  that  just  when 
he  wants  the  gage,  he  does  not  have 
it  with  him.  Troubles  of  this  nature 
can  be  overcome  by  fastening  the 
tire  gage  to  the  end  of  the  hose  line. 
Then  it  is  always  handy  when 
wanted.  The  connection  between  the 
tire  gage  and  the  end  of  the  air  hose 
may  be  made  by  soldering  a  band 
around  the  two.  To  prevent  the  gage 
from  being  damaged  when  the  end 
of  the  hose  is  accidentally  dropped 
on  the  floor,  a  piece  of  rubber  hose 
may  be  slipped  over  the  barrel  of 
the  gage  to  take  all  the  hard  knocks 
and  keep  the  gage  in  working  order. 
— Motor  World,  Chas.  Angell,  Alden, 
Mich. 
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Garf ord  Adds  a  1 4  -  Ton  Worm 
Driven  Model 


GARFORD  SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,   tons H4 

Price n.SflO 

Whet-Ioase.   in 135 

Tires,    front 3G  by  3V4 

Tires,   rear 36  by  4 

Bore,   in 3% 

Slroite.  in oM 

N.  A    C.  C.  lil> 22.0 

Spce'l.   r.p  m 1300 

Speed    m.p.h 18 

Gear  rat  o  in  high  gear — 

nnal  drive   Worm 

THE  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima, 
Ohio,  has  added  a  1%-ton  worm-driven 
model  to  its  1  ne  of  trucks.  The  capaci- 
ties of  its  trucks  are  1,  l'/4,  IVi,  2,  3%, 
5  and  6.  It  also  makes  4V4,  7  and  10-ton  . 
tractors.  Li'  e  its  predecessors,  it  is 
made  up  of  s'^andard  parts,  including  a 
Buda  engine,  SpKtdorf  magneto,  Strom- 
berg  carbureter,  Brown  &  Lipe  clutch, 
Timken  rear  axle.  Standard  Parts 
springs,  Ross  steering  gear,  Fedders 
radiator  core,  and  Sp'cer  universal  joints. 
The  frame,  radiator  tank,  gearset  and 
front  ax'e  are  i^aHe  at  the  Garfo'd  plant. 

The  four-cylinder  engine  is  of  sturdy 
design,  employing  a  heavy  crankshaft  of 
the  three-bearing  type  and  cast  i  on  up- 
per and  lower  crankcases.  The  flywheel 
is  enclosed  in  a  housing  integral  with 
the  crankcase.  The  cylinders  are  cast  in 
block,  with  the  heads  and  valve  chambers 
integral.  With  the  valve  locafon  on  the 
right  side  and  the  carbureter  on  the 
left,  the  fuel  passes  through  a  water- 
jacketed  section  of  the  cylinder.  Thi 
pistons  of  gray  iron  are  provided  with 
three  concentric,  tested  compression 
rings.  The  timing  train  is  limited  to 
three  pear.?.  The  magneto  driveshaft  is 
.extended  forward  of  the  gear  panel  in  or- 
der to  drive  the  centrifugal  water  pump. 
When  electrical  equipment  is  re^'ui-ed 
the  magneto  is  driven  in  tandem  w!th  the 
generator,  thereby  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity of  chains  for  this  unit.  The  timing 
gears,  which  operate  in  oil  are  helical  in 
form  and  of  very  broad  face.  The  o'ling 
is  of  the  constant  level  splash  system. 
A  gear  pump  driven  by  the  camshaft  cir- 
culates the  oil  through  a  steel  tube  sys- 
tem to  the  main  crankshaft  bearings,  the 
overflow  oiling  the  piston  and  cylinder. 
The  lower  piston  rod  bearings  are  oi'ed 
by  splashers  dipping  into  troughs  filled 
by  a  feed  from  the  gear  pump. 

Water  is  c'rculated  by  means  of  a 
centrifugal  pump  through  a  verti"al  fin- 
ned tube  radiator  with  a  ca<!t  iron  ca^e. 
The  radiator  tanks  are  bolted  to  the 
copper  core,  the  radiator  being  mounted 
on  a  cushion  susn^nsion. 

Ignition  is  taken  care  of  by  a  single 
high  tension  magneto  wth  hand  soark 
control.  Fuel  is  fed  by  gravity  from  a 
20-gallon  tank  located  under  the  seat. 
A  combined  strainer  and  shut-off,  at- 
tached directly  to  the  tank,  is  employed 
'in  feeding  the  fuel. 

The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple-dry-disc, 
ball-bearing  type,  enclosed  in  a  housing 
attached  to  the  flywheel  base.  The  se- 
lected  three-speed    gearset    is    mounted 


The  netv  IVi-ton  ivorm-driven  (! 


■I.u-d 
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amidships.  All  of  the  gears  and  shafts 
are  constructed  of  3%  per  cent  nickel 
steel,  double  heat-treated.  The  shafts 
are  mounted  on  roller  bearings  through- 
out. The  gear  and  shaft  rods  are  on  top 
of  the  gearset  case.  As  in  all  of  the 
other  Garford  models,  the  gearset  is  sup- 
ported at  three  points. 

Drive  is  taken  from  the  engine  through 
the  clutch  to  the  gearset  and  to  the  rear 
axle  through  a  two-piece  tubular  drive- 
shaft  and  thence  to  the  springs  and 
wheels-  Driving  torque  and  propulsion 
are  both  ta'en  through  the  half-el'.iptic 
springs.  The  front  driveshaft  employs 
a  pair  of  composition  discs.  The  rear 
drive  is  made  of  steel  and  is  grease  tight 
and  du'-t  proof. 

The  front  axle,  of  Garford  des'gn,  is 
manufactured  in  its  entirety  in  the  Gar- 
ford plant.  It  embodies  a  single  pie:-e 
drop-forging  for  the  load  n''  carrying 
member  pnd  nicl'el  s'^eel  knuckles.  Over- 
size knuckle  pins  and  a  spherical  seated 
ball-thrust  are  other  features  of  this 
axle. 

The  housing  of  the  rear  ax'e  's  of  one 
piece.  The  axle  shafts  are  2%  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bearing  and  have  a 
splined  fit  in  the  d'ffe-enfal.  Timken 
bearings  are  used  both  at  the  wheels  and 
differenMal. 

The  differential  is  of  the  h-^vo]  tvpe 
Comtined  wi'h  the  worm-carrier  it  may 
be    removed    from    the    axle    as    a    unit. 


The  worm  is  of  hardened  steel,  the  mat- 
ing gear  of  bronze. 

There  are  two  independent  sets  of 
brakes  operating  on  the  rear  wheels. 
Both  braking  systems  have  equalizers. 
The  hand  and  foot  brakes  are  of  the 
internal-expanding  type.  Steering  is  on 
the  left  and  bral.e  and  gearshift  control 
in  the  center. 

The  front  and  re.ir  springs,  which  are 
of  semi-elliptic  paKern,  have  leaves  of 
chrome  vanadium  steel.  The  spring 
shackles  are  of  drop-forged,  heat-treated 
steel.  Lubrication  of  the  shackle  pins  is 
by  oil  feed.  The  frame  of  7/32-inch  stock 
has  a  depth  of  5  inches  and  a  width  of 
2V2  inches.  It  is  of  pressed  steel  mate- 
rial and  semi-flexible  construction.  There 
are  six  pressed-steel,  channel-section 
cro=s  members.  All  conne;tions  as  well 
as  braclets  are  hot  riveted.  The  front 
and  rear  wooden  wheels  are  of  square 
spo'e  construction. 

The  standard  tire  equ'pment  is  of  the 
solid  pressed  on  type.  Pneumatic  tires 
come  as  extra  equipment.  The  curved 
steel  dash  and  se?t  are  included  as  stand- 
ard equipment.  The  lamp  equipment  in- 
clude two  side  oil  lamps  mounted  flush 
on  the  dash  and  one  rear  oil  lamp.  A 
full  set  of  tools  is  included  in  the  price 
of  the  chassis.  Pneumnt'c  ti-  es.  a  power 
tire  nump  and  extra  rim  are  furnished  at 
$285  extra.  E'ectri~  lighting  and  start- 
ing may  be  had  for  $125  extra. 


Selden    32-Tonner    a    Development 

of  War -Time  Demand  * 


SELDEN  SPECIFICATIONS 

Cnp-icitv.     tons SH 

Price    $3  850 

Wheeibase.    In 162 

Tires,    front 36  by    5 

Tires,    rear 36  by  1 0 

Bore,    in 4^ 

Stroke    in R  '4 

N.  A.  C.  C.  h-i 32.4 

Sneetl.    r.p.m 1125 

.Speed,    m  p  h 14 

GeT r  r-i tio  In  high  gear S%  tol 

Final  drive Worm 


A  S  a  result  of  its  experience  in 
-^  building  trucks  for  the  United 
States  Givernment  and  other  couitries 
during  the  four  years  of  war.  the  Sel- 
den Motor  Truck  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 


has  found  it  possible  to  make  some 
improvements  in  its  product.  These 
improvements  are  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  3'i;-ton  model,  styled 
the  3V:;-A.  This  mcdel  has  been  on 
the  road  over  a  year  and  is  designed 
for  h'gher  operating  speed.  The  for- 
mer S'-j-ton  model  NL  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

This  new  model,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  previous  ones,  is  made  up  of  stand- 
ard parts,  including  a  Paris  &  Bing- 
ham frame,  Archibald  wjoden  wheels, 
Continental  engine.  Long  radiator, 
Eisemann  magneto.  North  East  gen- 
erator and  Willard  battery,  Stromberg 
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The  3%-ton  Selden  truck,  which  has  been 
designed  for  higher  operating  speed 


carbureter.  Brown  &  Lipe  clutch  and 
gearset,  Timken  front  and  rear  axles. 
Perfection  springs,  Gemnier  steering 
gear,  and  Spicer  universal  joints. 

Changes  in  the  new  model  include 
the  use  of  a  flexible  frame  instead  of 
a  semi-flexible  type;  the  absence  of  all 
rivets,  and  gearset  mounting  amid- 
ships instead  of  in  a  unit  with  the 
engine.  The  chassis  is  made  in  three 
lengths  and  three  wheelbases  as  fol- 
lows: Model  3'2-A-7,  7  feet  behind 
the  driver's  seat,  is  known  as  Selden 
31,0-A  tractor  and  has  a  wheelbase  of 
120  inches;  Model  3i.,-A-12i2,  12' 2 
feet  behind  the  driver's  seat,  has  a 
wheelbase  of  162  inches,  and  3i-;-A-16, 
16  feet  behind  the  driver's  seat,  has  a 
wheelbase  of  190  inches. 

The  four-cylinder  engine  is  mounted 
at  the  front  around  the  starting  crank 


housing  and  at  the  rear  on  a  heavy 
pressed-steel  member  bolted  to  a  flange 
on  the  crankcase.  This  member  is  at- 
tached to  the  frame  universally  to 
eliminate  undue  strains  due  to  the 
weaving  of  the  frame.  The  cylinders 
are  cast  in  pairs  and  the  valves  are 
placed  at  the  left.  Water  is  circulated 
by  a  centrifugal  pump  through  a  ver- 
tical finned  tube  radiator  with  a  cast- 
iron  case. 

Ignition  is  taken  care  of  by  a  single 
high  tension  magneto,  with  a  hand 
spark  control.  Electric  starting  and 
lighting  may  be  added  as  special  equip- 
ment. Fuel  is  fed  by  gravity  to  the 
carbureter  from  a  30-gallon  tank  lo- 
cated under  the  seat.  The  carbureter 
adjustment  is  controlled  from  the 
dash.  The  engine  speed  is  controlled 
by    a    Pierce    centrifugal    governor. 


driven  from  the  engine.  Lubrication 
of  the  engine  is  taken  care  of  by  a 
splash-pressure  system. 

The  multiple-dry-disc  type  of  clutch 
is  fully  inclosed  and  mounted  on  the 
engine.  The  clutch  is  connected  to  the 
amidship-mounted  gearset  by  a  pro- 
peller shaft  equipped  with  Spicer  uni- 
versal. The  selective  four-speed  gear- 
set  is  equipped  with  special  gear  ratios 
in  order  to  give  maximum  pulling 
power  at  low  speeds  and  to  counteract 
the  higher  gear  ratio  in  the  rear  axle. 
The  gearset  is  of  the  selective  type. 
Both  driving  torque  and  propulsion 
are  taken  through  the  half-elliptic 
springs. 

Both  the  hand  and  foot  brakes  are 
of  the  internal  type  mounted  on  the 
rear  wheel  drums.  The  drum  diame- 
ter is  21  inches  and  the  width  S% 
inches.  Steering  is  on  the  right  and 
brake  and  gearshift  control  on  the 
right  and  center  respectively. 

The  wooden  wheels  are  of  square- 
spoke  construction  and  are  mounted 
with  solids  all  around.  The  rear 
wheels  are  mounted  optionally  with  36 
by  10-inch  Giant  tires,  or  with  36  by 
5-inch  dua's.  Steel  wheels  are  fur- 
nished at  additional  cost. 

Equipment  includes  two  locomotive 
type  dash  and  one  tail  light,  license 
plate  brackets,  mechanical  horn,  jack, 
Motometer,  Hub-Odometer,  complete 
set  of  tools,  radiator  guard,  cab  and 
front  fenders. 


Acason  l|-Ton  Model  Now  in 
Production 

"™""'~'"'"' " "' """ splash   svstem,   the  oil  being  pumped 

ACASON  SPECIFICATIONS  f^.^^  ^Y\e  reservoir  to  the  troughs  by 

^?i^bas^°"n;::::::;::::::::::::::::::l42    a  geared  pump. 

Tires,  front iK  h"'  B^  Cooling  water  is  circulated  by  a  cen- 

Bor*e!' in.*'.".'^.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'. . ".3%      trifugal  pump  and  the  National  zig- 

N '^a'^c'"c '  hp .'2^2^      ^^^  ^^^^  radiator  is  equipped  with  a 

Speed,   r.p.'m..' ' 1200      detachable  cast-iron  case  and   guard. 

Gel1-'''ratio'''ki' high  gear. ■.■.■. ■.■.■.■.■.".■.'. 9 V4to^i      Fuel  is  fed  to  the  Schebler  carbureter 

Final  drive Worm     ^y  gravity  from  a  tank  located  under 

" """" " ' ' """"     the  seat.     The  centrifugal  Waukesha 

PRODUCTION  of  the  new  lU-ton      governor  is  driven  from  the  engine, 
worm-driven  Acason  truck  is  now  Ignition  is  by  an  Ei-semann  single 

in  full  force.  With  the  addition  of 
this  model,  the  range  of  trucks  built 
by  the  Acason  Motor  Truck  Co.,  De- 
troit, now  includes  capacities  of  1,  l^-;. 
2,  3V2  and  5  *^ons  in  addition  to  light 
and  heavy  commercial  tractors. 

The  Waukesha  four-cylinder  engine, 
which  forms,  with  the  clutch  and  gear- 
set,  a  unit  power  plant,  is  carried  on 
three-point  suspension.  The  cylinders 
are  block  cast,  the  cylinder  head 
is  detachable  and  the  crankshaft  i.'; 
mounted  on  three  bearings.  The 
valves  are  placed  at  the  right.  Engine 
lubrication      is     the     non-circulating 


high-tension  magneto  with  hand-ope- 
rated spark  control.  No  announce- 
ment has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
optional  fitting  of  starting  and  light- 
ing systems. 

Both  clutch  and  gearset  are  of 
Fuller  make,  the  former  being  of  mul- 
tiple-dry-disk type  inclosed  in  a  bell 
housing  and  the  latter  a  four-speed 
selective  sliding  gear  type.  The  two- 
piece  driveshaft  is  supported  at  the 
center  by  a  bearing.  The  metal  uni- 
versals  are  of  Blood  make. 

Driving  torque  and  propulsion  are 
taken  through  the  Detroit  springs,  the 
latter  being  of  elliptic  type.  Both 
hand  and  foot  brakes  are  of  internal 
expanding  type,  operating  on  the  rear 
wheel  drums.  The  diameter  of  the 
drums  is  16  inches  and  the  width  S^A 
inches. 

The  rear  axle  is  a  Timken  product 
and  the  front  a  Columbia. 


The  netv  1^/i-ton  worm-driven  Acason  model,  which   is  noir  in  full  production 
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Everyway  Body  Designed  to  Handle 
Various  Farm  Products 

Highland  All-Purpose   Body  Is  Self- Contained — 
Warnian  Radiator  Guard — Northwind  Spark  Plug 


FARMERS,  raising  a  widely  diver- 
sified line  of  products,  will  be  in- 
terested in  an  all-purpose  truck  body 
which  has  been  designed  to  properly 
handle  the  different  farm  products. 
The  farm  truck  in  most  cases  has  been 
inconvenient  and  inefficient,  for  in- 
stance, for  the  transportation  of  cattle, 
hogs,  produce  and  poultry  to  the  mar- 
ket, because  the  ordinary  style  of  body 
lacks  the  fundamentals  which  meet 
this  need.  The  Everyway  body,  built 
by  the  Highland  Body  Mfg.  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  was  designed  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  a 
motor-truck  body  that  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  haul  cattle  one  way  and 
grain  on  the  return  trip. 

This  body  is  self-contained ;  all  parts 
that  go  to  make  up  the  various  de- 
signs into  which  it  can  be  converted 
are  on  the  truck  at  all  times,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  change  the  body 
to  suit  any  load  at  any  time  and  any 
place.  The  body  is  well  within  the 
limits  of  weights  recommended  by  the 
automotive  engineers  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  rugged  to  withstand 
rough  usage  in  country  or  city  service. 

The  Everyway  body  is  made  in  four 
sizes:  62  by  96,  at  $140;  62  by  120,  at 
$160;  62  by  126,  at  $175;  and  62  by 
144,  at  $200. 

All  sills,  floorboards,  slats  and  stakes 
are  of  well-seasoned  oak,  joints  in 
floors  being  tongue  and  groove  and 
panels  being  rabbeted  into  the  floor; 
all  joints  are  made  up  with  white  lead. 


This  gives  a  grain-tight  body,  one 
that  it  is  claimed  will  not  absorb  mois- 
ture and  deteriorate.  All  reinforce- 
ments have  been  designed  to  give  max- 
imum strength  with  minimum  weight. 
When  merchandise  must  be  protected 
against  the  weather,  provision  is  made 
for  the  use  of  a  tarpaulin. 

The  body  may  be  converted  into  five 
different  types  for  use  on  the  farm. 
It  is  especially  designed  to  carry  cattle. 
The  smooth  inside  finish  makes  it  easy 
to  wash  this  body  out.  The  slotted 
rack  is  held  firmly  in  place  by  outside 
stakes,  and  the  stake  tops,  which  are 
60  inches  above  the  platform,  are 
equipped  with  loops  through  which  a 
rope  may  be  threaded,  thus  discourag- 
ing the  tendency  of  the  cattle  to  try 
and  climb  out.  The  number  of  head 
of  cattle  that  can  be  transported  at  a 
time  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  six  or 
seven  head  being  transported  at  one 
time,  for  by  standing  crosswise  all 
available  space  is  occupied. 

When  carrying  grain,  the  body  is 
especially  suitable  for  the  work  on  ac- 
count of  its  tightness.  By  removing 
the  stakes  and  folding  the  racks,  which 
are  divided  into  two  parts  by  hinges 
into  one  solid  piece,  which  is  caused  by 
the  upper  half  filling  the  empty  spaces 
between  the  boards  of  the  lower  rack, 
a  tight  enclosure  is  effected  for  the  use 
of  carrying  loose  grain.  When  the 
stakes  are  not  needed,  as  in  this  ar- 
rangement, they  are  stored  in  a  com- 


partment under  the  rear  of  the  body. 

Holding  the  closed  racks  upright  are 
steel  supports  at  the  sides  which  are 
curved  at  the  lower  end  so  that  they 
can  slide  to  any  position.  By  sliding 
these  down  as  far  as  they  will  go  the 
closed  side  racks  fall  toward  the  out- 
side in  a  flat  position.  This  style  of 
truck  body  is  used  to  carry  sacks  filled 
with  grain,  potatoes,  fruits  and  other 
farm  products. 

By  unfolding  the  closed  racks  in 
this  position  a  back  support  results, 
and  the  interior  of  the  body  resembles 
a  passenger-car  body  with  a  long  seat 
on  each  side.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  truck  body  styles  for  the  farm- 
er, as  he  can  load  large  quantities  of 
produce,  loose  or  in  crates,  into  it  for 
the  city  market  or  use  it  for  carry- 
ing workmen  from  farmhouse  to  field 
or  from  city  to  farm.  The  flare  boards 
used  with  this  style  of  body  are  12 
inches  wide  and  the  vertical  extensions 
to  the  flare  boards  are  12  inches  high. 

The  rear  end  gate  is  what  is  knovra 
as  the  Comstock  gate,  designed  to 
fold  in  the  middle  so  as  to  allow  the 
load  to  be  emptied  either  into  sacks  or 
into  a  bin  through  a  hole  specially 
provided  in  the  floor. 

For  city  use  it  can  be  used  to  trans- 
port the  raw  material  on  one  trip  and 
bring  back  the  finished  product.  It 
is  also  useful  as  a  service  pick-up 
body  and  for  carrying  bottles,  bag- 
gage, express,  grain,  wood,  ice,  furni- 
ture, hardware,  etc. 


Everyway  body  used  for  carrying  cattle 


Body  uaed  for  carrying  loose  grain 
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Warnian  Radiator  Guard 

FLEET  owners  who  wish  to  fortify 
themselves  against  delayed  de- 
liveries and  loss  of  truck  use,  due  to 
radiator  damage,  should  equip  their 
trucks  with  radiator  guards.  A  leaky 
radiator,  caused  by  a  blow  of  any 
kind,  means  discontinuance  of  serv- 
ice. In  heavy  traffic,  especially,  acci- 
dents from  bars,  rods,  etc.,  on  the 
truck  ahead  are  likely  to  occur. 

A  new  radiator  guard  for  trucks  has 
been  placed  on  the  market.  It  can  be 
attached  by  a  driver  in  a  few  minutes 
with  an  ordinary  wrench.  The  guard 
is  of  simple  construction,  giving  maxi- 
mum protection  without  boring,  drill- 
ing, riveting  or  loss  of  time  for  at- 
taching. The  device  is  made  in  two 
different  styles,  one  to  fit  trucks  hav- 
ing a  cross  frame  member  in  front  of 
the  radiator,  and  the  other  to  fit  trucks 
with  the  conventional  spring  horn  type 
of  frame. 

The  guard  itself  consists  of  a  steel 
frame  upon  which  is  mounted  a  series 
of  horizontal  bars,  set  downward  at  an 


angle  of  45  degrees  to  permit  free 
radiation  and  give  maximum  resist- 
ance and  protection.  The  shape  of  the 
frame  differs,  to  conform  to  the  radia- 
tor shapes  of  various  makes  of  trucks. 
It  is  braced  forward  by  two  pieces  of 
flat  iron,  riveted  to  the  guard  frame 
at  the  top  and  extending  dovra  to  the 
frame  across  member  or  spring  horn, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  guard  which  is  used  on  the 
trucks  having  cross  frame  members  in 
front  of  the  radiator  is  held  tight  to 
the  cross  member  by  means  of  two 
clamps,  each  running  around  the  in- 
side of  the  frame  member  to  meet  the 
front  braces,  to  which  they  are  bolted. 
The  braces  are  bolted  to  the  top  of  the 
frame.  From  here  they  extend  down 
to,  and  under,  the  cross  member, 
where  they  are  bolted  to  the  clamps. 

The  guard  used  on  the  trucks  with 
the  spring  horn  type  of  frame  is  held 
to  the  spring  horns  by  two  '--inch  U- 
bolts,  which  act  as  clamp  attachments 
on  extensions  fitting  over  the  spring 


I'he   Warman  radiator  guard  used  on 
a  bumper  type  of  truck 


Sectional     and     side     views     of 

Wannan   guard   styles   used   on 

bumper    and    springJiom    types 

of  trucks 


horns.  The  braces  on  this  type  of 
guard  are  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the 
guard  frame  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
a  straight  line  with  the  inner  sides  of 
the  spring  horns. 

The  use  of  forward  braces  instead 
of  rear  ones  eliminates  interference 
with  the  hood  and  furnishes  double 
protection.  A  blow  on  the  forward 
brace  will  pull  the  guard  away  from 
the  radiator,  rather  than  pushing  it 
toward  it.  A  blow  on  the  top  guard 
is  taken  up  directly  by  the  chassis  and 
cannot  be  diverted  backward  onto  the 
radiator. 

The  guard  is  styled  the  Warman 
and  is  manufactured  by  the  Funda- 
mental Corp.,  New  York  City.  The 
price  is  $25,  complete. 

Northwiiid   Spark   Plug 

CRACKED  spark  plug  porcelains, 
due  to  excessive  heat  or  other 
causes,  not  only  increase  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the 
truck  fleet,  but  are 
likewise  trouble- 
some.  The  Cammen 
Laboratories,  New 
York  City,  is  manu- 
facturing the  North- 
w  i  n  d  ventilated 
spark  plug,  which  is 
so  constructed  that 
it  is  claimed  to  hv 
automatically  pro 
tected  from  cracking 
the  porcelain.  On  the 
suction  stroke  the 
outside  air  pres.^ure 
lifts  a  little  bronze 
ball  and  admits  a 
stream  of  cool  air  to 
the  inner  chamber 
and  past  the  central 
electrode.  During  the  rest  of  the  cycle 
the  ball  lies  snugly  in  its  seat  and  pre- 
vents leakage. 


1 


U,. 


Northwind 
spark 
plug 
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Lengthening  Truck  Life 


ONE  of  the  surest  methods  of  lengthening  the  life  of 
a  motor  truck  is  by  giving  it  frequent  and  con- 
tinual inspection  to  discover  small  ailments  before  they 
grow  into  big  ones.  When  you  hear  of  the  gasoline 
motor  truck  which  has  given  200,000  miles  of  efficient 
service,  you  may  be  sure  that  that  truck  was  not  allowed 
to  run  until  something  happened  to  it  before  it  was 
repaired. 

This  method  of  adequate  inspection,  followed  by  im- 
mediate adequate  repair,  is  the  best  form  of  truck  in- 
surance that  the  fleet  owner  can  buy.  To  be  sure,  it 
costs  money,  but  no  one  can  get  something  for  nothing. 
The  truck  owner  who  saves  in  the  beginning  is  sure  to 
pay  at  the  end.  If  he  neglects  the  small  repairs  and 
thereby  saves  money,  he  will  pay  many  times  the 
amount  saved  initially  when  his  truck  will  not  run  and 
he  is  forced  to  put  it  into  the  shop  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  would  have  been  necessary  in  the  first  place. 

One  of  the  best  methods  to  reduce  truck  repairs  is 
to  employ  competent  drivers,  even  though  they  have  to 
be  paid  more  than  the  average.  In  cases  of  small  fleets, 
drivers  may  sometimes  be  relied  upon  to  keep  their 
trucks  in  the  pink  of  condition.  The  making  of  minor 
repairs  and  adjustments  by  the  drivers  should  be 
frowned  upon  unless  they  are  really  competent.  Other- 
wise drivers  are  continually  tinkering  with  their  trucks, 


with  the  result  that  they  often  do  more  harm  than  good. 

When  the  size  of  a  fleet  becomes  such  that  a  special 
maintenance  crew  is  hired,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  ad- 
justments to  one  or  two  responsible  men  in  the  shop 
and  hold  them  to  account  for  cutting  down  roadside 
delays.  No  matter  which  plan  is  followed,  the  driver 
should  be  provided  with  a  daily  route  card  on  which 
he  can  write  down  the  condition  of  the  various  truck 
parts.  Each  part  should  be  printed  on  the  card  so  that 
in  filling  the  card  out  at  night  the  driver  cannot  over- 
look any  of  the  essential  units. 

Some  owners  try  to  convince  others  that  it  pays  to 
leave  the  truck  alone  until  it  will  not  run  and  then  make 
all  the  repairs  at  once.  Operators  who  believe  in  this 
theory  generally  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  lost 
profits  by  reason  of  the  truck  not  being  out  on  the  road 
during  the  overhaul  period.  To  prove  this  to  yourself, 
consider  just  one  case.  Suppose  a  5-ton  truck  is  worth 
$30  a  day  and  it  is  laid  up  2  weeks,  or  12  full  working 
days,  for  repairs.  That  means  a  loss  of  income  of  $360. 
This  is  equivalent  to  360  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of 
a  mechanic  at  $1  an  hour.  Very  likely  180  hours'  time 
given  to  the  truck  from  the  time  of  one  overhauling  to 
the  next  would  have  kept  the  truck  in  the  same  me- 
chanical condition  as  that  at  the  end  of  the  12-day  over- 
haul— and  at  one-half  the  cost! 


Making  the  Driver  a  Partner 


IN  certain  lines  of  work  where  the  income  from  a 
truck  is  dependent  to  a  large  e.xtent  on  the  driver, 
several  concerns  have  found  it  a  good  policy  to  make 
each  driver  a  partner  in  the  truck  he  drives.  This  is  a 
new  thought  in  truck  operation  and  one  which  may  be 
productive  of  good  results  in  lines  of  business  where 
the  obstacles  to  such  a  plan  at  present  seem  insurmount- 
able. 

The  plan  has  so  far  been  worked  out  successfully  in 
several  different  lines,  among  them  the  transfer  busi- 
ness and  with  concerns  which  sell  motor  truck  service 
or  haulage  as  a  business.  In  these  lines,  the  driver  is 
paid  a  certain  percentage  of  the  income  of  his  truck 
during  a  day  or  week,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  way, 
the  amount  that  he  earns  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
value  of  the  work  done.  By  this  plan  the  driver  some- 
times earns  double  what  he  would  if  paid  the  average 
driver's  wage. 

Under  the  old  plan  of  paying  the  driver  a  flat  $4  a 
day  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  one  con- 


cern found  that  25  per  cent  of  its  gross  income  was 
paid  out  to  drivers.  The  company  then  attempted  a 
bonus  plan,  but  gave  it  up  as  a  failure  because  of  the 
great  diversity  of  the  work  engaged  in.  Next  it  paid 
the  drivers  the  minimum  daily  wage  as  previously,  in 
addition  to  twenty  pyer  cent  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
truck. 

The  latter  plan  has  proved  .so  successful  that  it  has 
increased  the  company's  business  100  per  cent  and  re- 
duced the  driver  cost  to  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  income, 
at  the  same  time  permitting  the  drivers  to  earn  from 
$8  to  $12  per  day.  This  is  simply  spending  money  to 
make  more  money. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  plan  would  be  to  figure  the 
driver's  wages  on  the  basis  of  net,  rather  than  gross, 
income.  This  is  more  difficult  because  of  the  great  mass 
of  bookkeeping  entailed.  However,  this  difficulty,  with 
a  good  cost-keeping  system  installed,  should  and  prob- 
ably will  not  prove  permanently  insurmountable  in  all 
lines  of  business. 
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Estimated  Production 

of  Trucks  Over  2-Ton  s 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  VehiciJ':: 

Have  you  compiled  figures  showing  the 
number  of  heavy-duty  trucks  of  2-ton 
capacity  or  over,  which  will  be  pro- 
duced for  the  year  1919,  and  what  per- 
centage of  these  will  be  equipped  with 
dump  bodies?— B.  D.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  anything  more 
than  an  estimate  as  to  truck  production 
during  the  present  year.  Along  in  the 
early  part  of  January  we  estimated  that 
the  1919  production  of  trucks  would  be 
about  290,000.  These  would  be  divided 
up  somewhat  as  follows,  beginning  with 
the  2-ton  size: 

Capacity  Number 

2-tons    11,600 

3-tons    23,200 

31.^-tons     31,900 

5  and   5%-tons    11,600 

6  tons   and  over   2,900 


81,200 


We  know  of  no  manner  in  which  we 
can  arrive  at  the  number  of  these  trucks 
which  will  be  equipped  with  dump 
bodies.  We  feel,  however,  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  dump  bodies  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  amount  of  road  build- 
ing work  which  has  been  carried  on  in 
this  country  during  this  summer. 

The  Pro  and  Con  of 

Co-Operative  Delivery 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

In  various  of  your  issues  during  the 
last  year  or  so  you  have  outlined  and 
given  experiences  of  department  store 
co-operative  delivery.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  in  search  of  new  and  mod- 
ern ideas  in  installing  a  delivery  of  this 
sort  in  this  city.  Wliat  can  you  do  for 
us  along  this  line?  Can  you  give  us 
names  and  addresses  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful co-operative  deliveries  and 
copies  of  articles  on  this  subject  which 
have  been  published  in  your  magazine? — 
D.  R.  L.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Below  is  a  list  of  articles  published  in 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  from  time  to 
time  on  the  delivery  equipment  of  dry 
goods  stores  throughout  the  country. 
The  articles  show  the  pro  and  con  of  co- 
operative delivery. 


l\EVOTED  to  topics  pertinent  to 
'-^commercial  vehicle  operation, 
design  and.  maintenance.  Open  to 
the  use  of  all  readers.  Commiuni- 
cations  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  sender's  name  and  address, 
con  fidentialif  preferred.  No  charge 
is  ever  made  for  thi^  service. 


Achievement  of  Success  in  Parcel  Work 
Due  to  Co-ordinated  Efficiency,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1916,  pages  5  to  10.  The  Clearing 
House  Parcel  Delivery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
makes  a  business  of  delivering  packages 
for  other  concerns  at  certain  fixed  rates. 
The  company  has  150  customers  for 
whom  packages  are  delivered. 

More  Efficient  Co-operative  Delivery 
Demanded  by  War  Conditions,  January 
1,  1918,  pages  21  to  23.  In  this  article  the 
usefulness  of  co-operative  delivery  is 
pointed  out. 

Cost  of  Savannah  Package  Delivery  Is 
Reduced  25  Per  Cent  by  Co-operative 
System,  November  1,  1918,  pages  43  to 
46.  In  the  city  of  Savannah  all  depart- 
ment store  deliveries  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  Parcel  Delivery  Co.,  which 
charges  8  cents  per  package  delivered. 
By  this  means,  quicker  and  more  ef- 
ficient service  has  been  secured  for  all 
the  companies  whose  deliveries  are 
handled. 

Southwestern  Dry  Goods  Store  Finds 
Own  Trucks  Superior  to  Delivery  by  Con- 
tract, December  1,  1918,  pages  6  to  8. 
The  company  mentioned  has  set  aside  a 
certain  sum  of  money  on  which  to  oper- 
ate its  fleet  of  trucks  and  believes  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  itself  than  to  con- 
tract to  have  the  work  done. 

War-Time  Department  Store  Econo- 
mies, January  1,  1919,  pages  28  and  29. 
The  George  Innes  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan., 
has  found  it  more  economical  and  re- 
liable to  operate  its  own  delivery  trucks. 
The  methods  by  which  the  company  was 
able  to  economize  during  the  war  are  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

Department  Store  Contract  Delivery 
Eliminates  All  Labor  and  Equipment 
Worries,  January  15,  1919,  pages  5  to  8. 
The  Kerr  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  has  found  it  better  jractice  to 
have  a  delivery  company  handle  its  de- 
liveries than  to  do  it  itself. 


Articles  With  Which 

Truck  Costs  -4re  Given 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Please  advi.se  us  if  you  have  published 
any  articles  in  The  Commercial  Vehi- 
cle which  show  the  average  mileage 
cost  of  operating  motor  ti-ucks.  We 
would  like  to  get  some  information  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of  operating  commercial 
trucks  in  large  fleets,  such  as  aie  oper- 
ated by  many  large  concerns,  as  we  wish 
to  eliminate  the  individual  factors  which 
might  pertain  to  the  operation  of  one  or 
two  or  a  small  number  of  trucks. — C.  B. 
Mills,  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

We  believe  that  perusal  of  the  follow- 
ing articles,  which  have  been  published 
in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  from  time 
to  time  will  give  you  the  information 
which  you  desire  on  the  average  mileage 
cost  of  operating  commercial  trucks. 

How  to  Keep  Motor  Truck  Costs,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1919,  pages  121  to  123. 

Buffalo  Tran.sferman  Builds  Business 
on  Good  Motor  Truck  Service,  August  1, 
1919,  pages  5  to  7  and  14. 

Detroit  Public  Haulage  Men  Increase 
Profits  by  Giving  Surplus  Work  to  Asso- 
ciates, July  1,  1919,  pages  12  to  14  and 
25. 

The  Big  8  in  Truck  Operation,  April 
15,  1919,  pages  26  to  28. 

How  Fleet  Owners  May  Keep  Their 
Motor  Truck  Costs  in  Simple  Yet  Ade- 
quate Manner,  April  15,  1919,  pages  32 
and  33. 

Trucks  Help  27-Year-Old  Contractor 
to  Establish  a  Profitable  Business,  April 
1,  1919,  pages  5  to  9. 

Reo  Company  Operates  Own  Over- 
land Haulage  Line  to  Get  Incoming 
Goods  from  Detroit,  March  1,  1919,  pages 
21  to  23. 

Department  Store  Contract  Delivery 
Eliminates  All  Labor  and  Equipment 
Worries,  January  15,  1919,  pages  5  to  8. 
Motor  Trucks  Enable  Lighting  Com- 
pany to  Give  More  Efficient  Service 
Within  a  90-Mile  Radius,  January  15, 
1919,  pages  25  to  27. 

Detroit  Truck  Owner  Finds  Success 
by  Developing  Motor  Line  in  Poorly 
Served  Territory,  November  1,  1918, 
pages  47  to  49. 

Buffalo  Industrial  Tractor  Maker 
Finds  Costs  of  Road  Motor  Trucks  Im- 
dispensable,  October  15,  1918,  pages  20 
to  23. 
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Gotham  Laundry  Trucks*  Success  Due 
to  Reliable  Service,  October  1,  1918, 
pages  5  to  9. 

Truck  Operating  and  Maintenance 
Costs  in  New  York  City,  July  15,  1918, 
pages  20  to  22. 

City  of  Buffalo  Finds  Motor  Sweepers 
More  Efficient  Than  Horses,  June  1,  1918, 
pages  5  to  9. 

Cleveland  Overland  Truck  Haulage 
Concern  Serves  Sandusky,  Akron  and 
Canton.  April  1,  1918,  pages  5  to  9  and 
20. 

Two-Ton  Lumber  Truck  Replaces  Three 
Horse  Wagons  and  Pays  for  Itself  in  1 
Year,  pages  2()  and  27. 

With  all  of  the  above  stories  you  will 
find  cost  figures,  shown  on  sheets  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  Standard 
Cost  Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks. 
These  show  you  the  cost  per  day  oper- 
ated, the  cost  per  day  maintained,  the 
cost  per  mile  operated  and  the  total 
commercial  ton-miles  or  stop-miles  cov- 
ered for  different  sizes  and  makes  of 
trucks  in  different  classes  of  work. 

Why  Co-operative  Delivery 

Concerns  Sometimes  Fail 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Are  there  many  co-operative  delivery 
concerns  and  on  what  basic  policy  are 
they  organized?  I  have  in  mind  a  con- 
cern that  would  deliver  milk,  ice,  de- 
partment store  packages,  etc.,  rather 
than  a  motor  transfer  company.  What 
are  the  arguments  against  such  con- 
cerns? They  should  be  efficient  and 
there  must  be  some  adverse  condition  to 
explain  their  scarcity.— M.  T.,  Chicago, 
111.  ,  .  , 

The  most  comprehensive  article  which 
we  have  published  on  co-operative  deliv- 
ery concerns  appeared  on  pages  21-23  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  January 
1,  1918. 

Theoretically  a  co-operative  delivery 
system  is  of  great  economic  benefit  in 
that  it  eliminates  waste.  It  prevents 
a  dozen  delivery  wagons  or  trucks,  each 
with  only  a  partial  load,  delivering  on 
the  same  block  during  the  same  day, 
when  one  fully  loaded  vehicle  with,  say, 
one-twelfth  the  number  of  men  would 
deliver  the  same  amount  of  goods. 

Briefly  outlining  the  article  referred 
to  above,  there  are  two  kinds  of  co- 
operative delivery  as  follows: 

1 — By  merchants,  farmers  or  others 
combining  and  agreeing  to  turn  over  the 
delivery  work  to  one  concern  owned  and 
controlled  generally  by  the  several  in- 
dividuals, firms  or  companies. 

2 — The  establishment  of  a  concern 
which  will  agree  to  deliver  packages  or 
bundles  of  several  stores  for  a  certain 
rate  per  package  or  value  and  contract 
to  do  this  work  over  specific  periods.  In 
this  case,  the  delivery  concern  need  not 
be  financially  backed  by  the  concerns 
whose  products  it  delivers,  but  on  the 
other  hand  be  a  separate  company  whose 
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sole  business  is  to  deliver  the  packages 
for  a  profit.  One  of  the  moat  recent 
stories  appearing  in  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  treating  of  a  concern  making 
co-operative  deliveries  as  a  business  was 
published  on  pages  43,  44,  45  and  46  of 
the  issue  of  November  1,  1918. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  co-oper- 
ative delivery  concerns  may  be  listed 
under  ten  separate  heads  as  follows: 

1 — Lack  of  a  complete  operating 
knowledge  of  the  types  of  vehicles  used 
and  their  repair  and  maintenance. 

2— Lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  co-operative  de- 
livery in  regard  to  the  interior  handling 
of  packages,  including  routing,  sheet 
writing  and  other  necessary  steps  in 
keeping  a  record  of  the  goods  handled. 

3 — Disinclination  on  the  part  of  mer- 
chants to  lose  the  advertising  value 
otherwise  secured  when  operating  their 
own  vehicles. 

4 — Too  low  truck  delivery  prices  for 
various  sizes  of  packages  to  cover  slack 
periods  of  the  year. 

5— Inability  to  take  care  of  the  fluc- 
tuating peak  loads  when  packages  for  a 
large   number   of   concerns   are    handled. 

6 Jealousy   on    the    part    of    different 

members  cf  a  co-operatively-owned  com- 
pany, with  one  member  feeling  that  he 
is  getting  a  poorer  service  than  his  col- 
leagues. 

7 Delivery  of  the  most  difficult  pack- 
ages to  a  co-operative  company  by  con- 
cerns entering  into  the  co-operative 
agreement,  with  the  delivery  of  the  less 
difficult  packages  made  by  the  individual 
companies  separately. 

8 Improper    valuation    of     individual 

former  delivery  equipment  when  turned 
in  to  help  defray  the  expense  of  a  new 
co-operative  equipment. 

9 Lack  of  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral sorting  station  in  which  packages 
can  be  handled  economically. 

10 — Inability  to  solve  the  C.  O.  D. 
problem  without  loss  to  the  individual 
concerns. 


Repair  Costs  Govern 

Second-Hand  Trurk  Sales 

To  the  Editor.  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  advise  us  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  definite  time  at  which  it 
is  cheaper  to  dispose  of  a  truck,  replac- 
ing it  by  a  new  one,  than  to  pay  for  fur- 
ther repairs  or  overhauling.  We  have 
in  our  service  some  nine  trucks,  of  which 
four  are  Kellv-Springfields  of  from  21/2- 
to  .'i-ton  capacity.  The  2V2-ton  trucks  are 
aliout  4  years  old.  We  have  within  the 
past  6  weeks  spent  about  $.500  and  over 
on  these  trucks  so  that  they  are  now  in 
pretty  fair  condition.  We  are  wonder- 
ing whether  it  is  wiser  to  trade  in  the 
trucks  or  have  them  overhauled.  Of 
course  we  realize  that  when  you  trade 
a  truck  in  you  get  very  little  for  it,  so 
that  it  strikes  us  that  trucks  are  not  in 
the  same  category  as  passenger  cars.— 
Q.  W.  Wales,  Brown-Wales  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


It  would  seem  wise  that  if  all  of  your 
trucks  are  about  4  years  old,  it  would 
pay  you  to  keep  them  until  the  repair 
costs  become  excessive.  On  an  average 
the  cost  of  truck  repairs  on  vehicles  from 
2V4  to  5  tons  varies  somewhere  from  2 
cents  to  5  cents  a  mile.  When  the  repair 
cost  per  mile  gets  much  above  the  5  or  6 
cent  limit  over  any  period  of  consider- 
able length  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  dis- 
pose of  the  trucks  and  buy  new  ones, 
since  by  that  time  they  will  probably 
have  been  written  off  the  books  if  the 
average  depreciation  of  20  per  cent  a 
year  has  been  adopted. 

You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  there 
is  considerable  difference  between  trad- 
ing in  passenger  cars  and  motor  trucks. 
Most  passenger  cars  are  traded  in  be- 
cause they  get  out  of  style  very  readily, 
whereas  with  motor  trucks,  style  is  not 
an  important  consideration. 

Trucks  Utilized  on 

Abandoned  Railroads 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  data  relative 
to  the  use  of  trucks  on  railroads,  in- 
cluding where  they  are  being  used;  the 
drawbar  pull  developed;  the  cost  of  op- 
eration; whether  used  for  passengers  or 
freight,  and  whether  the  trucks  are 
equipped  with  steel  wheels  on  the  regu- 
lar truck  front  and  rear  axle  or  whether 
railroad  trucks  are  used.  We  want  to 
submit  data  to  the  Prime  Minister  ot 
British  Columbia  that  will  show  him  the 
feasibility  of  operating  motor  trucks 
with  trailers  on  the  Canadian  railroads 
for  passenger  carrying  work  on  short 
hauls.  We  will  appreciate  any  data  you 
can  send  us  on  work  of  this  kind. — R. 
Satterthwaith,  William  L.  Hughson 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  cite  several 
instances  where  gasoline  motor  trucks 
are  being  used  successfully  to  haul  both 
passengers  and  freight  over  short-haul 
railroad  lines,  or  over  tracks  of  steam 
or  electric  lines  which  have  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
steam  transportation  when  the  volume  of 
goods  to  be  moved  is  comparatively 
small.  All  of  the  instances  quoted  have 
been  treated  of  in  articles  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle. 

On  pages  24  and  2.5  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  for  November  15,  1916, 
there  was  an  article  telling  of  how  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
employed  gasoline  motor  trucks  with 
flanged  steel  wheels  to  tear  up  old  rail- 
road tracks  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Mon- 
tana. The  truck  used  was  a  White  1%- 
tonner  made  by  the  White  Motor  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  equipped  with 
flanged  wheels,  sand  boxes  and  a  pivoted 
bolster  and  hauled  a  semi-trailer  con- 
structed out  of  an  old  freight  car.  The 
changes  in  the  vehicle  were  made  in  the 
Burlington  shops  at  Havelock,  Neb. 

On  pages  20  and  21  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  for  February  ir>,  1916, 
there  appeared  an  article  regarding  « 
motor  truck  bus  fitted  with  flanged  steel 
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wheels,  making  daily  100-mile  trips  over 
an  abandoned  steam  railway  line  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Monte  Cristo,  Wash. 
The  truck  employed  was  a  1 '/2-ton  White 
fitted  with  a  body  capable  of  holding 
twenty-two  passengers  with  comfort  and 
as  high  as  thirty  passengers  in  emer- 
gencies. It  makes  an  average  speed  of 
30  miles  an  hour  which  can  be  main 
tained  with  the  full  load  over  the  maxi- 
mum grades  of  2.9  per  cent  in  fourth 
speed.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  travel 
in  third  speed  or  in  direct  drive.  From 
5  to  7  gallons  of  gasoline  are  consumed 
in  the  daily  round  trip  of  100  miles.  The 
line  is  operated  by  Rucher  Bros.,  Monti 
Cristo,  Wash. 

On  pages  20  and  21  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  for  January  15,  1919,  there 
appeared  an  article  regarding  the  Holton 
Inter-urban  Railway,  which  runs  be- 
tween Holtville  and  El  Centfo,  Cal.  The 
line  originally  was  an  electric  one  and  5 
years  ago  was  earning  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $17,000  a  year.  With  the  coming 
of  the  motor  truck  and  passenger  bus, 
its  earnings  have  been  reduced  and  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  showed  a  loss  of 
between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Holt,  who.se  name  is  borne  by  the  rail- 
road branch  line,  decided  to  attempt  to 
secure  some  of  the  freight  and  passenger 
business  formerly  handled  by  the  road  by 
the  use  of  motor  trucks.  Mr.  Holt  de- 
signed and  patented  a  motor  truck  wheel 
equipped  with  steel  flanges  on  the  inner 
side  and  having  the  rubber  truck  tire  on 
the  outer  side  of  a  larger  circumference 
than  the  metal  flanged  portion,  thus  en- 
abling the  truck  to  travel  on  both  the 
rails  and  the  highways.  These  wheels 
were  mounted  on  a  standard  2V4-ton 
Moreland  truck  made  by  the  Moreland 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  By 
means  of  this  special  wheel,  which  is 
sold  by  W.  F.  Holt,  Holtville,  Cal.,  the 
trucks  pick  up  the  farmer's  goods  direct 
at  his  door  and  then  run  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  inter-urban  tracks  wherj 
they  mount  the  rails  and  travel  to  the 
other  end  of  the  line  in  much  quicker 
time  than  they  could  by  traveling  over 
the  original  highway.  Some  of  the 
trucks  equipped  with  the  Holt  type  of 
wheel  are  provided  with  original  plat- 
form bodies  for  handling  freight  and 
others  with  bus  bodies  for  handling  pas- 
sengers. 

Another  interesting  use  of  the  motor 
truck  running  on  steel  rails  is  the  case 
of  the  Mount  Tamalpais,  Cal.,  Motorized 
Railway.  Mount  Tamalpais  is  20  miles 
from  San  Francisco  and  a  White  l'/2- 
ton  truck  is  employed  to  haul  a  regula-- 
tion  freight  car  on  which  passengers  and 
original  freight  may  be  carried.  The 
trucks  used  have  a  four-wheeled  pony 
truck  in  front  with  two  driving  wheels 
in  the  rear.  The  vehicles  are  driven 
out  from  San  Francisco  over  the  com- 
mon road  under  their  own  power  and  on 


the  original  solid-tired  wheels.  The 
chang^e  to  the  steel  flanged  wheels  is 
made  when  the  vehicles  mount  the  rails. 
Brakes  are  supplied  on  each  of  the  four 
wheels  of  the  pony  truck,  although  the 
original  emergency  brakes  on  the  rear 
wheels  are  retained.  The  average  grade 
on  the  railway  is  5  per  cent  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  7  per  cent.  The  longest  straight 
piece  of  track  is  only  413  feet.  There  is 
one  curve  of  90  degrees  in  the  length  of 
70  feet.  At  another  pwint  in  the  line  the 
track  parallels  itself  five  times  within 
300  feet. 

The  Verde  Tunnel  &  Smelter  Co.  at 
Clarkedale,  Ariz.,  uses  four  White  trucks 
to  haul  mail  over  the  old  railway  tracks. 

So  far  as  data  concerning  drawbar 
pull,  cost  of  operation,  etc.,  is  concerned, 
we  are  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  no  accurate  data  on  the  subject. 
The  tendency  in  the  use  of  such  vehicles 
also  is  to  use  a  higher  geared  reverse 
gear;  railway  type  of  trucks  and  sand 
boxes  to  help  traction  in  wet  weather. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle 

Cost  System  for  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  are  interested  in  your  truck  sys- 
tem, known  as  The  Commercial  Vehi- 
cle Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for 
Motor  Trucks,  and  should  like  to  obtain 
it.  Do  you  have  these  blanks  or  how 
are  they  obtainable? — H.  H.,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  Standard 
Cost  Keeping  System  for  Blotor  Trucks 
is  furnished  complete  with  a  flexible  ring 
binder  and  a  complete  set  of  instruc- 
tions. There  are  sixty  of  the  monthly 
sheets,  filled  out  copies  of  which  are  re- 
produced in  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
from  time  to  time,  furnished  in  the  bind- 
er and  500  daily  route  cards,  enough  for 
5  months  for  five  trucks.  The  complete 
system,  including  the  above,  is  sold  for 
$7.50,  which  is  the  actual  cost  to  The 
Co.mmercial  Vehicle. 

If  the  purchaser  is  a  subscriber  to 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  the  complete 
system  is  sold  for  $6.50.  If  bought  with 
a  new  subscription,  the  total  cost  is 
$8.50.  Additional  monthly  sheets  in 
packages  of  sixty  may  be  had  at  cost  at 
$1.50  and  driver's  route  cards  in  pack- 
ages of  500  at  $3.  The  system  is  sold  by 
the  U.  P.  C.  Book  Co.,  239  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Where  To  Obtain  a 

Used  Truck  Market  Report 

To  the  Editor,  Co.mmercial  Vehicle: 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  literature 
giving  the  prices  at  which  used  trucks 
should  be  sold.  Do  you  publish  such  a 
list  or  can  you  tell  me  where  I  may  ob- 
tain one. — A.  G.  PooER,  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  Commercl^l  Vehicle  does  not 
publish  such  a  list  as  you  desire,  but  if 
you  will  write  to  the  Chicago  Automobile 
Trade  Assn.,  Chicago,  111.,  we  believe 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  one.  That 
association  publishes  semi-annually  the 
National  Used  Truck  Market  Report 
and  loans  it  on  a  yearly  subscription 
basis  to  firms  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
manufacture  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles. Subscribers  must  return  thf 
previous  report  to  the  association  upon 
receipt  of  the  subsequent  edition  or  new 
book. 

Demountable  Hodies  Are 

Built  On  Special  Order 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  send  us  a  list  of 
manufacturers  of  loading  platform 
trucks.  That  is,  the  style  where  the 
motive  power  and  the  loading  papls  are 
separate  so  that  the  loading  portion  is 
left  in  certain  places  while  the  truck  is 
still  in  operation,  thus  keeping  the  truck 
working  the  larger  portion  of  the  time. — 
H.  F.  Beattie,  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  equipment  which  would  best 
answer  your  needs  is  a  demountable 
body.  There  is  no  firm  which  manufac- 
tures demountable  bodies  only,  but  we 
believe  if  you  will  write  to  any  of  the 
following  body-building  concerns  that 
they  will  be  able  to  build  one  for  you  on 
special  order. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  manufactur- 
ers of  bodies  in  your  territory: 

Abbolt-Downing  Truik  &  Body  Co.,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

Auto  Metal  Body  Co.,   Springfield,  Mass. 

Bridgeport  Body  Co.,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Brownell  &  Burt,  Taunton.  Mass. 

Currier-Cameron  Co..  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Gibbons  Truck  Body  Co.,   Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Harrison  Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

George  H.  Jewett  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kingsbury-I.,eahy  Co.,   Albany.   N.  Y. 

Metropolitan   Body  Co.,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

I'rovidence    Body    Co..    Providence.    R.    I. 

Sargent  &  Ham  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Springfield  Commercial  Body  Co.,  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Stockbridge  Body  Co..   Springfield.  Mass. 

Walker  Carriage  Co.,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Woonsocket  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  Woonsocket. 
R.  I. 

Where  Fleet  Owners 

May  Secure  Return  Loads 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  occasionally  .send  our  5-ton  truck 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  for  some 
rush  material  and  are  desirous  of  getting 
return  loads.  Will  you  kindly  advise 
what  concerns  or  organizations  we  should 
get  in  touch  with  in  New  S'ork  City  so 
that  we  can  secure  return  loads  to  Phila- 
delphia?—R.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  believe  that  if  you  will  get  in  touch 
with  either  or  both  of  the  following  con- 
cerns, which  are  operating  in  New  York 
City,  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  re- 
turn loads  for  you: 

Motor  Truck  Association  of  America, 
1790  Broadway. 

Van  Owners'  Association,  144  Colum- 
bus Avenue. 
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Owner   to   ('onduct 
Truck  Test 

Coal  Dealer  Will  Hold  Test  to 

Determine  W  hat  Make  He 

Will  Purchase 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  22— Olin  J. 
Stephens.  Inc..  a  large  coal  dealer  in 
New  York  City,  operating  twenty-two 
trucks,  the  maintenance  of  which  was 
described  in  the  September  1  issue  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle,  will  soon 
start  a  contest  to  uetermine  what  new 
make  of  truck  it  will  purchase  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  fleet.  That  company 
operates  seventeen  Saurers,  one  Mack, 
one  Garford.  and  three  Autocars,  and  is 
desirous  of  standardizing  on  one  make 
of  truck  in  all  of  its  future  purchases. 
Accordingly,  it  has  bought  a  Mack, 
Packard,  and  Fierce-Arrow,  all  of  5-ton 
capacity,  and  will  eonduct  the  test  over  a 
period  of  1  year. 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
test, the  three  trucks  will  be  run  over 
the  same  territory,  each  having  an  ex- 
perienced dri*-er,  who  will  operate  his 
truck  throughout  the  contest.  A  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  these  trucks  will  be 
kept,  and  the  most  economical  make  of 
truck  selected  to  comprise  the  future 
Stephens'  fleet. 

NEW   YORK   TRUCK   SHOW   SITE   IS 
INDEFINITE 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  17— Whether 
or  not  present  or  prospective  truck  fleet 
owners  in  New  York  City  and  surround- 
ing territory  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
looking  over  the  1920  models  of  motor 
trucks  during  the  week  of  January  3  to 
10,  1920,  depends  upon  the  action  taken 
by'  the  Metropolitan  truck  dealers.  The 
N.  A.  C.  C,  under  whose  auspices  the 
motor  truck  show  is  to  be  held,  selected 
the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Regiment 
Armory  in  the  Bronx  for  the  truck  exhi- 
bition. The  dealers,  however,  have  en- 
tered a  strong  protest  against  this  site, 
claiming  that  it  is  too  distant  from  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  where  the  passenger  car  show  will 
be  held  during  the  same  week. 

FINKELSTEIN  ASSISTS  FENN 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  16—1.  Finkelstein, 
formerly  of  the  Division  of  Food  and 
Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  F.  W.  Fenn, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  motor  express 
division  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

HIGHWAYS  BODY  TO  DISBAND 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  16— The  High- 
ways Transport  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  widespread 
interest  in  return  loads,  motor  truck 
freight  traflRc,  and  also  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  in  the  present  keen  na- 
tional interest  in  good  roads,  will  dis- 
band in  the  near  future. 

Its   work    will   be   taken    over  by   the 
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Federal  Highway  Council,  which  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  Charles  W. 
Reid,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Highways  Transport  Committee  since 
the  time  that  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Up  to  that  time  Roy  D.  Chapin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit, headed  the  committee. 

The  Federal  Highways  Council  has 
been  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
various  Government  departments  that 
have  heretofore  been  co-operating  with 
the  Highways  Transport  Committee. 
These  departments  include  War,  Navy 
and  Agriculture,  having  worked  with  the 
committee  for  the  standardization  of 
traffic  rules  and  the  promotion  of  good 
roads. 

HARMFUL  LEGISLATION 

CHICAGO.  Sept.  16— A  proposed  ordi- 
nance requiring  every  motor  vehicle  to 
come  to  a  full  stop  at  every  street  car 
crossing  in  the  city  has  aroused  the  ire 
of  Chicago  truckmen.  Members  of  the 
Chicago  Motor  club  have  issued  a  bulletin 
which  states  that  "any  boy  10  years  of 
age  would  recognize  at  once  the  purpose 
of  this  ordinance — to  relieve  the  street 
car  companies  from  liability  in  the  event 
of  serious  fatal  accidents."  The  bulletin 
also  protests  that  aside  from  carrying 
the  full  liability,  it  is  proposed  in  the  or- 
dinance that  the  Chicago  truck  owners 
undertake  to  observe  a  rule  which  would 
do  great  damage  to  their  trucks  and  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  gasoline.  The 
club  has  undertaken  a  campaign  to  have 
the  ordinance  pigeonholed  in  committee. 


ENGINEERING    COURSE    FOR    N.    Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  16— Truck 
repairmen  and  garage  superintendents 
of  New  York  City  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  enrolling  in  a 
course  of  motor  vehicle  engineering 
which  will  be  given  at  Cooper  Union  this 
winter,  beginning  Oct.  1.  This  course 
will  include  classroom  work  and  labora- 
tory study  of  engines.  No  fee  will  be 
charged  for  the  course,  the  laboratory 
charge  being  $10.  Those  wishing  to  en- 
roll should  write  for  application  blanks 
to  the  secretary,  Cooper  Union,  New 
York  City. 

GOODYEAR  PNEUMATIC  RIMS 
WITH  LOCKING  RINGS 

AKRON,  Sept.  20— The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  is  now  offering  straight 
side  rims  with  the  Goodyear  locking  ring 
feature  in  all  sizes  up  to  44  by  10,  the 
truck  sizes  being  36  by  6,  38  by  7,  40 
by  8,  and  44  by  10,  accommodating  all 
capacities  up  to  5  tons.  The  sidelock- 
ing  feature  for  use  with  pneumatic  tires 
has  now  been  adopted  on  all  steel  wheels 
having  the  base  of  the  rim  cast  as  a  part 
of  the  wheel. 

N.  I.  &  V.  A.  TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  19— The  26th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Assn.  will  again  be  held  in 
Chicago  on  October  15-17  at  the  Congress 
Hotel. 


To  Sell  Groceries  on 
N.  Y.  Trucks 

Ex-Solflier    Salesmen    Will    Be 

Paid  $5  a  Day — Retail 

Shops  Undersold 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  21— Mayor 
Hylan  has  endorsed  a  plan  proposed 
by  a  group  of  leading  exporters  of  food- 
stuffs by  which  groceries  will  be  sold 
on  the  streets  of  this  city  from  trucks 
at  from  12 Vz  to  40  per  cent  lower  than 
the  Fair  Price  Committee's  quotations. 
It  is  strictly  a  private  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  exporters,  encouraged  by 
patriotic  motives,  to  serve  the  people  ol 
New  York  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  ab- 
normally   high    prices    of    foodstuffs. 

The  licenses  to  be  granted  for  the 
trucks  will  be  the  usual  venders'  licenses, 
with  no  time  limitation.  From  one  to 
500  trucks,  or  whatever  number  is  neces- 
sary, will  be  used.  A  plan  has  been 
worked  out  and  will  be  put  into  effect 
within  10  days  or  2  weeks.  Discharged 
soldiers  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5 
a  day  as  salesmen.  Trucks  will  be  hired 
and  drivers  paid  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion. The  mobile  grocery  store  will  be 
operated  throughout  the  city,  particularly 
where  high  prices  prevail. 

The  articles  to  be  sold  will  be  direct 
from  manufacturer  to  consumer  and  will 
include  general  groceries,  the  surplus 
from  the  army  food  supply  and  other 
staples.  The  exporters  who  have  ar- 
ranged the  plan  are  trying  to  induce 
exporters  of  eggs,  butter  and  other  dairy 
products  to  participate  in  the  movement. 

N.  Y.  BUSES  REPLACE  TROLLEYS 

N^W  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  21— New 
York's  newest  bus  routes,  to  take  the 
place  of  four  defunct  crosstown  car 
lines,  began  operation  early  this  morn- 
ing on  the  Spring  and  Delancy  Street 
line.  The  Madison  and  Chambers  streets, 
the  Avenue  C  and  the  Third  Avenue 
lines  were  started  later  in  the  morning. 
Some  of  the  buses  were  in  recent  service 
in  Newark.  The  fare  is  5  cents.  About 
forty  buses  joined  the  service  by  the 
end  "of  the  day  and  twenty  more  will  be 
added  later,  making  the  full  quota  of 
sixty  required  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission's permit.  The  buses  maintain  a 
5-minute  headway  during  the  rush  hours 
and  a  less  frequent  schedule  at  night. 

LIVESTOCK  HAULAGE  RATES 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  Sept.  16— The 
first  motor  tariff  sheet  ever  filed  with 
the  Iowa  State  Railroad  Commission  was 
sent  in  this  week  by  the  Interurban 
Motor  Express  Co.,  Sioux  City.  That 
companv  operates  seven  routes  on  a  reg- 
ular schedule  out  of  Sioux  City  and  car- 
ries all  classes  of  merchandise.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tariff  sheet  filed,  the  rate  on 
cattle  is  25  cents  per  100  lb.  for  10  miles 
or  less  and  that  on  hogs  is  15  cents  per 
100  lb.  for  the  same  distance.  The  rate 
on  sheep  on  the  same  distance  is  25  cents 
cents  per  100  lb. 
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Pa.      to     Eliminate 
Glaring   Lamps 

Aeto   Late  Defines   Restrictions 

Under  ff  hich  Trucks  Must 

Operate  at  Might 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Sept.  20— The 
menace  of  the  glaring  headlight  is  to  be 
eliminated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
under  the  recently  enacted  road  legisla- 
tion. Section  22  of  the  new  law  defines 
restrictions  under  which  trucks  must 
operate  at  night.  According  to  this  sec- 
tion, no  lights  of  more  than  32  candle- 
power  shall  be  used  on  any  motor  vehicle, 
and  all  lights  in  excess  of  4  candlepower 
equipped  with  reflectors  shall  be  so 
arranged,  designed  or  deflected  that  no 
dazzling  rays  of  light,  shall,  at  a  point 
of  75  feet  or  more  ahead  of  the  lamps, 
rise  more  than  42  inches  above  the  level 
surface  on  which   the  vehicle  stands. 

The  new  law  further  provides  that  the 
rays  from  movable  spotlights  and  search- 
lights, which  come  under  these  restric- 
tions, shall  at  no  time  extend  to  the  left 
of  the  axis  of  the  vehicle.  Headlights 
must  illuminate  the  highway  for  a  dis- 
tance of  200  feet  when  the  vehicle  is  in 
motion.  The  new  law  also  requires  that 
the  road  be  illuminated  for  5  feet  to  the 
right  at  a  point  20  feet  in  front  of  the 
lamps. 

Violators  of  the  new  headlight  law 
will  be  fined  from  $5  to  $25.  Failure  to 
pay  the  fine  subjects  the  guilty  person 
to  a  jail  sentence  not  exceeding  5  days. 
Fleet  owners  found  guilty  of  a  second 
offense  are  liable  to  a  minimum  fine  of 
$25  and  a  maximum  fine  of  $50  or  10 
days'  imprisonment. 

RAILROAD  GIVES  WAY  TO  TRUCKS 

LUDINGTON,  MICH.,  Sept.  16— Motor 
truck  transfwrtation  has  put  the  pas- 
senger division  of  the  Ludington  & 
Northern  Railroad  out  of  business.  J.  S. 
Steams,  principal  owner,  has  contracted 
with  Epworth  &  Hanlin  to  furnish  auto- 
motive transportation  from  trains  and 
boats  to  the  resorts  for  the  next  two 
years,  in  return  for  co-operation  of  these 
committees  in  asking  the  Michigan  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  to  enter  an  or- 
der permitting  tearing  up  of  the  rails. 

TRUCKS  HAUL  LIVESTOCK  TO 
STOCKYARDS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Sept.  16— Ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Stock  Yards,  live  stock  is  now  being 
transported  to  the  Yards  by  motor  truck 
from  a  radius  of  50  miles,  and  new  con- 
struction is  found  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  business  brought  about 
by    this    new    transportation. 

When  hard  surfaced  roads  become  a 
reality,  it  is  estimated  that  this  radius 
will  be  extended  from  25  to  50  miles 
farther,  as  parties  using  the  motor  truck 
along  main  thoroughfares,  which  are  in 
fairly  good  condition,  state  it  is  much 
more  economical  to  handle  their  live 
stock,  especialy  hogs  and  sheep,  in  motor 
trucks  than  by  rail. 


Commenting  upon  this  fact,  an  ofticial 
of  the  Yards  says:  "We  feel  that  our 
receipts  of  live  stock  by  motor  truck  will 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
in  our  various  highways  leading  to  this 
market.  The  present  condition  of  our 
highways  is  not  good.  Arrangements, 
however,  are  now  being  perfected,  with 
the  aid  of  Government  and  State  finan- 
cial assistance,  to  construct  hard  surface 
roadways  all  over  this  county,  and  ad- 
joining counties  are  taking  similar  ac- 
tion." 

Showing  the  result  of  motor  truck 
use,  receipts  for  1918  and  1917  are 
(luoted: 

Year        Cattle         Hogs  Sheep 

1918  20,686  121,138  37,137 
1917  15,043  56,529  31,094 
Investigation  made  by  Government 
and  other  authorities  show  that  there  is 
a  similar  trend  toward  further  utiliza- 
tion of  the  highways  wherever  stock 
centers  are  located. 


JITNEY  SERVICE  FOR  WAYNESBORO 

WAYNESBORO,  PA.,  Sept.  19— A  jit- 
ney line  to  connect  all  the  suburban  sec- 
tions and  run  on  a  schedule  is  being 
planned  for  Waynesboro,  in  connection 
with  the  extensive  house-building  move- 
ment which  now  is  well  under  way.  Such 
a  service  would  solve  the  problem  of  con- 
venient and  inexpensive  transit  to  and 
from  the  business  sections  and  the  out- 
lying local  industries.  The  trolley  serv- 
ice has  refused  to  provide  loop  lines  to 
cover  this  district.  Many  railroad  grade 
crossings  are  a  barrier  to  the  electric 
lines. 


TRUCKS   TO    REPLACE   CAMELS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Sept.  18— A  fleet  of 
thirty  motor  trucks,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co., 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  a  Chinese  transportation  com- 
pany to  take  the  place  of  camel  caravans 
in    China. 

W.  0.  Hansen,  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
Motor  Co.,  recently  purchased  the  motor 
truck  equipment  for  the  garages  whicn 
the  truck  line  will  need. 

The  route  over  which  the  trucks  will  be 
used  is  a  round  trip  of  1000  miles,  link- 
ing tea,  rice  and  other  industries  with 
sea  coast  facilities.  The  Chinese  mer- 
chants estimate  that  the  fleet  will  re- 
place about  400  camels.  The  Beck  &  Cor- 
bett  Co.  of  St.  Louis  will  furnish  the 
garago  equipment. 

SILK     THIEVES   STEAL    TRUCKS 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  17— Organized 
bands  of  thieves  operating  in  freight 
terminals  during  the  last  6  months  have 
stolen  approximately  $200,000  worth  of 
silks.  Not  only  have  these  thieves  stolen 
silk  from  trucks,  but  in  some  instances 
have  also  taken  the  truck.  A  few  of 
these  silk  thieves  have  been  caught,  and 
the  Missing  Property  Bureau  of  the  Silk 
Assn.  of  America  has  a  large  force  of  in- 
vestigators at  work  who  expect  to  round 
up  the  rest  of  these  thieves. 


Sale  <)1"  Surplus  Arniv 
Iriicks  Uelayed 

War  Dept.  Has  !Sot  Completed 

Its  Inventory-Sale  of  Used 

Trucks  \ou-  On 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  19— No  date  or 
place  has'  as  yet  been  set  for  the  sale  of 
the  surplus  army  trucks  by  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps.  All  requests,  asking 
for  their  sale,  have  been  disregarded, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  War 
Department  has  not  yet  completed  its 
inventory,  does  not  know  as  yet  how 
many  trucks  will  be  taken  by  the  various 
Government  bureaus,  and  has  not  arrived 
at  any  means  of  disposing  of  what  may 
be   surplus   trucks. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  more  than 
100,000  army  vehicles  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  39,723  of  these  are  sur- 
plus. Included  among  those  held  sur- 
plus are  819  unserviceable  trucks  await- 
ing sale  at  auction. 

Public  auctions  are  now  being  held  for 
the  sale  of  these  unserviceable  trucks  at 
the  army  camps  and  storage  yards.  In- 
quiries for  the  dates  at  which  future 
auctions  will  be  held  at  the  camps  and 
storage  depots  and  for  information  con- 
cerning the  equipment  to  be  offered  »•• 
each,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  Washington,   D.   C. 

ST.  LOUIS  AIMS  FOR  ROAD  SAFETY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Sept.  19— Education 
of  truck  drivers  along  safety  lines  and 
existing  traffic  laws  investigated  to  ob- 
tain greater  protection  for  pedestrians, 
is  the  aim  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Safety,  this  city.  This  committee,  which 
is  composed  of  sixteen  business  men  and 
several  public  officials,  is  trying  to  ob- 
tain constructive  co-operation  of  all  driv- 
ers to  minimize  accidents  and  fatalities. 

ROCKWOOD   BUILDS  GARAGE 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20— Rock- 
wood  &  Co.,  a  large  cocoa  manufacturer 
in  this  city,  which  operates  a  fleet  of 
eleven  5-ton  Pierce-Arrow  trucks,  has 
built  and  is  now  equipping  its  own 
garage.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
company's  trucks  were  maintained  in  a 
public  garage,  but  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  fleet  has  made  it  imperative 
to  erect  its  own  garage.  The  structure 
is  located  a  few  doors  from  the  main 
plant.  It  is  one  story  in  height  and  has 
a  floor  area  of  4116  sq.  ft.  This  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  fleet  of  eleven  trucks  and  for 
four  or  five  more  should  the  business  of 
the  company  warrant  their  purchase. 
The  garage  is  of  fireproof  construction 
and  has  a  well-drained  concrete  floor. 
The  side  walls  are  20  ft.  in  height  under 
the  roof  beams,  which  will  permit  the  in- 
stallation of  a  mezzanine  floor  or  bal- 
cony for  the  various  machine  tools  re- 
quired and  in  this  way  permit  the  en- 
tire floor  area  to  be  used  for  the  vehicle 
storage. 
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Truck  Theft  a  Felony 
Under  Dyer  Law 

Taking  Stolen  Trucks  from  One 

State  to  Another  Dratvs 

$5,000  Fine 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  16— The  Dyer 
motor  theft  law,  making  it  a  felony  to 
take  stolen  trucks  from  one  state  to 
another,  was  adopted  by  the  House  yes- 
terday on  a  vote  of  200  to  40  and  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  where  its  passage  is 
expected  within  two  weeks.  The  House 
action  came  after  conferences  between 
Representative  Dyer  of  Missouri,  who  in- 
troduced the  bill,  and  Harry  G.  Moock 
and  C.  A.  Vane,  general  manager  and 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers'  Association. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  bill  then,  mak- 
ing the  punishment  for  violation  a  max- 
imum fine  of  $5,000  and  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  5  years  instead  of  10 
years,  as  it  was  at  first.  This  was 
changed  because  of  opposition  that  had 
arisen  among  some  Congressmen.  The 
bill  was  passed  under  a  special  rule. 
Dyer  will  appear  soon  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
hasten  its  adoption  by  the  upper  house. 

BEAVER  TRUCKS  BUILT  IN 
CANADA 

HAMILTON,  ONT.,  Sept.  20— The 
Beaver  Truck  Builders,  Ltd.,  has  been 
organized  here  to  build  trucks.  Produc- 
tion has  been  started  in  a  well-equipped 
plant.  At  present  the  company  is  con- 
fining itself  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
2-ton  worm-driven  truck. 

NEW  TRIANGLE  S'/z-TGNNER 

ST.  JOHNS,  MICH.,  Sept.  16— The 
Triangle  Truck  Co.  is  making  plans  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  new  3%-ton 
model.  It  is  considering  making  an  en- 
largement of  its  plant  to  double  the 
present  capacity. 

TORONTO-HAMILTON    TRUCK 
SERVICE 

TORONTO,  ONT.,  Sept.  20— Wilder 
Transports,  Ltd.,  using  Acason  trucks 
exclusively,  have  inaugurated  a  truck 
service  between  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  and  are  insuring  all  goods  against 
all  loss  or  damage  during  transporta- 
tion between  these  two  points. 

STEWART  SERVICE  FOR  HARTFORD 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Sept.  21— Rich- 
ard Elliott  has  taken  over  a  service  sta- 
tion on  Willys  Street  to  give  service  on 
Stewart  trucks. 

WATSON    TO    MAKE   TRUCKS 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10.— Plans 
for  a  new  line  of  motor  trucks  to  be 
made  by  the  Watson  Products  Corp.  are 
completed  and  the  new  models  will  be 
put  on  the  market  within  the  next  few- 
months.  Manufacture  of  these  trucks 
was  postponed  because  of  the  war. 

Exact  features  and  specifications  have 


not  yet  been  given  out,  but  it  is  under- 
stood lliRt  the  plans  call  for  %-ton,  \V2- 
ton,  2 '2-ton  and  3'/i-ton  models. 

The  WatFon  Products  Corp.  is  the  new 
name  of  the  old  Watson  Wagon  Co., 
started  HI  years  ago  to  make  heavy  haul- 
ing wagons.  On  July  1  of  this  year  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Watson  Prod- 
ucts Corp.  and  the  capital  increased  from 
.$600,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  company 
has  also  bought  several  concerns  in  ita 
vicinity  to  increase  its  factory  facilities 
preparatory  to  the  production  of  its 
trucks. 

SEEK    LICENSES    FOR   INTERCITY 
TRUCK  OPERATION 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Sept.  22— Negotia- 
tions for  obtaining  permission  to  grant 
reciprocal  licenses  to  all  operators  of 
commercial  vehicles  between  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  Belleville, 
Granite  City  and  other  Illinois  points  are 
under  way  by  St.  Louis  and  East  St. 
Louis  authorities.  Meetings  have  been 
held  to  discuss  the  plans  for  issuing 
licenses  to  operators  to  permit  uninter- 
rupted traffic  over  the  bridges  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  paying  tolls  to  go  from 
State  to  State. 

Jackson  Johnson,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  held 
conferences  with  East  Side  authorities 
and  steps  have  been  taken  by  them  as  a 
result  of  the  requests  of  motor  truck 
owners  to  permit  East  Side  delivery  of 
goods  in  interstate  commerce  without 
molestation  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties. 

NEW  TRUCKS  FOR  PACIFIC 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  Sept.  16—3.  Neil 
Patterson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  in  De- 
troit completing  plans  for  a  new  company 
to  be  organized  to  manufacture  trucks 
and  trailers  at  Los  Angeles.  The  com- 
pany will  bring  out  a  truck  to  be  known 
as  the  Patterson  and  made  up  of  stand- 
ard parts. 


Coming  Events 

1919 

Aug.  2.'!-Oct.  6— Tcronto.  Can. 
Shows  of  Cars.  Trucks. 
Tractors,  Airplanes  anrl 
Motor  Boats,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition. 

Sept.  24-Oct.  3— New  York  City. 
N.  Y.  Electrical  Exposi- 
tion, Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace. 

Oct.    6-12— Chicago   Dairy   Show. 

Sept.  24-Oct.  4  —  Kansas  Citv. 
Kan.     State  Fair 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4— M  u  s  k  o  g:  e  e. 
Okla.      State   Fair. 

Oct.  B-1 9— Dallas.  Tex.  State 
Fair. 

Oct.  20-2.';— Raleigh.  N.  C.  State 
Fair. 

Oct.  22-27— S  h  re  v  e  p  ort.  La. 
State  Fair. 

Oct.    27-Nov.   1— Detroit  Meeting 
Factory  Service  Managers, 
direction  of  N.  A.  C.  C 
1920 

Jan.  3-10— New  York  City  Mo- 
tor TrucJ<  Show.  8th  Coast 
Artillery  Regiment  Ar- 
mory. 193d  St.  and  .Jerome 
Ave. 

.Ian.  24-31— Chicago,  111.  Motor 
Truck  Show.  Drexcl  Pa- 
vilion. 

Feb.  9-14— Louisville.  Ky.  Amer- 
ican  Good  Roads  Congress. 


Service   Managers   To 
Meet    in    Detroit 

/v.  A.  C.  C.  Meeting  Scheduled 

for  W  eek  of  Oct.  27  to 

Revile  Interest 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Sept.  16— Garage 
foremen  and  transportation  managers 
handling  truck  fleets  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  joining  the 
service  department  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  get  a  better  line  on  the 
solution   of   truck    service   problems. 

Discussions  of  service  problems  will 
form  the  program  of  a  meeting  which 
that  associatioin  will  hold  in  Detroit 
during  the  week  of  October  27.  Organ- 
ization of  service  associations  throughout 
the  country  was  stopped  during  the  war 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  October  meeting 
will    serve    to    revive   the    plan. 

M.  &    S.  NOW  POWRLOCK 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  Sept.  18— Ths 
M.  &  S.  Corp.,  which  recently  moved  here 
from  Detroit,  has  changed  the  name  of 
its  product  from  the  M.  &  S.  Differential 
to  Powrlock,  and  has  also  changed  its 
corporate  name  to  the  Powrlock  Co. 

BIG  SCALE  CATTLE  HAULAGE 
IN    ILLINOIS 

OTTAWA,  ILL.,  Sept.  16— The  Illinois 
Co-operative  Packing  Co.  has  been  or- 
ganized here  and  will  have  a  plant  in 
operation  early  next  month.  The  build- 
ing will  cost  $122,000  and  will  consist 
of  a  depot  for  assembling  livestock  and 
other  farm  products  and  then  shipping 
them  to  the  metropolitan  markets. 

The  officers  were  authorized  to  pur- 
chase a  number  of  motor  trucks  which 
will  be  utilized  with  trailers  in  picking 
up  all  livestock  and  other  shipments  de- 
sired by  stockholders  and  others  who  may 
wish  to  patronize  the  company.  This 
truck  service  will  include  the  cities  of 
LaSalle,  Peru,  Ogleby,  Streator,  Mar- 
seilles and  Morris,  with  Ottawa,  the 
county  seat,  as  the  central  point.  The 
working  capital  will  be  increased  to 
$175,000. 

The  object  of  the  company  is  to  facili- 
tate and  expedite  livestock  shipping  pri- 
marily. Stock  owners,  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a  shipment  are  required  to  notify 
the  manager  of  the  number  and  kind  of 
animals  to  be  handled  and  on  what  date. 
The  company  arranges  for  cars  and  con- 
solidates shipments  to  the  advantage  of 
the  shippers.  It  has  been  proven  that 
where  such  associations  are  formed 
the  members  can  save  a  large  sum  of 
money  each  year  and  also  are  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  take  care  of  market  con- 
ditions through  co-operation  with  like 
organizations  in  other  counties  and  the 
central  office  in  Chicago  or  other  market 
centers.  A  similar  association  was  organ- 
ized last  week  at  Port  Byron,  111.,  taking 
care  of  the  farmers  and  stockmen  of 
Rock  Island  County. 
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PRECISION 
B^LL  BEl^RlNdS 

Cpatentep) 

Out  of  after-the-war  conditions,  some 
words  are  emerging  with  new  and  trench- 
ant meanings — among  them,  "value"  and 
"service"  and  "price."  American  ma- 
chine builders  and  buyers  know  today  as 
never  before,  that  value  inust  be  meas- 
ured by  "service"  and  "price."  American 
standard  is  a  false  one,  sure  to  lead  to  dis- 
appointment. 

The  power  boats,  cars,  trucks,  and 
tractors  that  today  are  commanding 
the  market  on  service  rather  thf-,:i 
on  price,  carry  "'^ORMA"  equipped 
magnetos  and  h'ghting  generatoi-s. 
Which  simply  confirms  the  statement 
repeatedly  made  in  this  space,  that 
"tJOgmfl"  Bearings  are  an  identifyinfj 
feature  of  high-duty,  long-service  auto- 
motive units. 

Be  SURE— See  That  Your 
Electrical  Apparatus 
i  8     ttORmfl*     Equipped 

THE  M9Rmfl  COmPHNV  OF  AmERICA 

17  PO      BROflDVA/fly  NE.W    VORK 

Ball,  Roller,   Thrust  and  Combination   Bearings 
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UNIVERSAL 

JOINTS      a77z/ 

CONE    CLUTCHES 

More  Hartford  Universal  Joints  Are 
Going  Into  Good  Cars  Every  Year. 


JS^'^^ 


The  position  of  the  Hartford  Universal 
Joint  on  this  page  indicates  ^rap/iica//y 
the  Hartford  Line  of  Production  during 
the   past   four   years.     The   reaison: 
Quality — Dependability. 
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SWAPPING  TRUCKS 

Solves   Problem    of  Slack   and  Rush 
Periods  in   Coal  Delivery 

Combination  Dinnp  Body  Devised  for  Coal  and 
Contractor's   Material    Like    Sand    and    Gravel 


SWAPPING  trucks  with  some  nearby 
contractor  is  one  of  the  best  meth- 
ods employed  by  retail  coal  dealers 
to  solve  their  peak  load  problems.  Unless 
this  is  done,  the  coal  dealer  has  too  many 
trucks  in  summer  and  too  few  in  winter, 
with  the  result  that  some  trucks  are  idle 
in  the  summer  and  all  overloaded  in  the 
winter.  But  by  maintaining  a  fleet  of 
trucks  sufficient  to  handle  the  average  de- 
liveries and  obtaining  contractor's  trucks 
in  winter,  when  most  construction  work 
is  shut  down,  the  problem  may  be  solved 
satisfactorily.  Of  course,  this  requires 
the  use  of  a  body  to  carry  coal  as  well  as 
sand  and  stone  as  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  further  on  in  this  article.  This 
is  the  experience  of  Olin  J.  Stephens, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  coal  dealers  in 
New  York  City. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  local  conditions 


was  the  determining  factor  in  the  selection 
of  a  fleet  of  trucks  by  that  company.  The 
size  of  the  territoi-y,  the  loading  and  un- 
loading facilities,  and  a  study  of  hmnan 
nature   entered    largely   in   this    analysis. 

Delivery   Area  the  Same 

The  big  point  in  the  operation  of  the 
Stephens'  trucks  is  that  they  are  capable 
of  handling  the  average  deliveries  and  not 
the  maximum  deliveries  of  the  company 
and  that  no  increase  in  delivei-y  area  has 
been  secured  by  their  use.  The  trucks 
have  not  increased  the  delivery  radius 
because  of  any  inability  of  the  vehicles 
to  cover  more  territoi-y  but  to  the  small 
margin  of  profit  on  coal  when  it  is  sold  at 
a  uniform  price  for  both  near  and  far 
deliveries.  It  was  found  that  in  the  de- 
livery to  points  outside  of  an  irregular- 
shaped  territory  approximately  100  miles 


square,  except  in  large  orders,  the  de- 
livei-y  cost  almost  offset  the  margin  of 
profit.  For  this  reason  the  company  set 
itself  to  the  task  of  making  the  trucks 
most  eflicient  in  the  old  territory. 

The  Stephens  company  bought  its  first 
truck  in  1908.  Each  year  since  has  seen 
the  addition  of  otlier  trucks.  The  fleet 
now  consists  of  twenty-two  trucks,  con- 
sisting of  two  Saurers  and  one  Garford  of 
5-ton  capacity ;  ten  Saurers  and  one  Mack 
of  6-ton  capacity ;•  four  4-ton  Saurers; 
one  3-ton  Saurer,  and  three  2-ton  Auto- 
cars. The  Sau»er  trucks  have  been  in 
operation  since  Kill.  In  addition  to  the 
trucks,  the  company  has  eighty  horses  and 
fifty  wagons  which  are  used  largely  for 
short  hauls. 

The  main  plant  is  off  of  Manhattan 
Island,  but  the  delivery  area  extends  as 
far   south   as   One  Hundredth   stieet   on 
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One   of  the   Saiirers   on   the  scale  ['rej'anilory   tei   sltiiii)t(;   out   on  its  route.     The 

small  overhead  bin  zvith  divisions  for  different  grades  of  coal  is  used  to  make 

up  any  shortage  in  the  load  without  making  it  necessary  for  the  truck  to  return 

to  the  loading  hopper  and  hack  again  io  the  scale. 


Manhattan  Island,  about  3  miles  away, 
and  includes  all  of  the  Bronx  to  the 
Yonkers  line  on  the  west,  about  8  miles, 
and  to  Mt.  Vernon,  about  7  miles,  on  the 
east.  Six  waterfront  yards  are  used  to 
serve  this  tenitoiy,  five  in  the  Bronx  and 
one  in  Manhattan. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  New 
York  City  coal  trade,  which  is  also  indica- 
tive of  the  conditions  in  other  large  and 
small  cities  throughout  the  coimti-y,  will 
bring  out  the  reasons  why  that  company 
did  not  purchase  a  fleet  sufficient  to 
handle  all  of  its  deliveries  with  his  own 
vehicles.  The  volume  of  business  done 
by  the  coal  companies  in  New  York  City 
varies  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
due  to  the  procrastination  of  buyers,  who 
will  put  off  buying  as  long  as  possible. 
The  other  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  coal 
is  burnt  in  the  winter  months  than  in  the 
summer.  As  none  of  the  coal-carrying 
railroads  have  facilities  for  handling  coal 
within  the  city  limits,  practicallyall  of  the 
coal  used  annually  in  New  York  City  is 
floated  to  the  different  retail  yards  in 
barges.  Because  of  New  York's  excellent 
water  facilities,  and  especially  Manhattan 
Island,  which  is  completely  surrounded 
by  navigable  waters,  there  are  a  very 
great  number  of  waterfront  yards,  all  in 
competition  with  one  ahother. 

As  a  result  of  the.se  conditions,  that 
company  was  forced  to  determine  the 
size  of  its  fleet  and  the  territory  which  it 
should  cover  in  such  a  way  that  the  fleet 
be  maintained  economically  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  very  severe  competi- 
tion. It  was  found  that  while  horses 
were  reliable  in  the  spring  and  fall 
months,  they  often  fell  down  on  deliveries 


in  the  hot  summer  because  of  the  heat 
and  in  the  winter  because  of  the  snow  and 
slippery  pavements.  An  indication  of 
how  efficient  its  fleet  of  trucks  has  be- 
come is  shown  in  the  fact  that  since  1915, 
the  number  of  horses  has  been  reduced 
from  100  to  80,  while  the  fleet  has  re- 
mained the  same  in  size.  A  large  number 
of  the  short  hauls  that  were  formerly 
handled  by  horse  delivery  are  now  being 
taken  care  of  entirely  by  trucks. 

Swaps  Trucks  with  Profit 

Despite  the  use  of  a  minimum  number 
of  trucks  to  take  care  of  the  average  de- 
liveries during  the  year,  it  was  found  that 
the  winter  rush  of  business  could  not  be 
handled  by  the  trucks  and  that  the  slack 
jieriod  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  found  nearly  all  of  them  idle. 
That  difficulty  was  overcome  in  a  very 
practical  way.  An  agi-eement  was  made 
with  a  Bronx  contractor  to  supply  him 
with  the  surplus  coal  trucks  in  summer 
when  the  contractor's  work  was  large  and 
to  have  the  contractor  furnish  the  Steph- 
ens concern  trucks  during  the  winter 
months  when  they  ordinarily  would  be 
laid  up  due  to  the  cessation  of  most  con- 
tracting work  in  the  cold  weather.  In 
order  that  the  body  of  the  truck  would  be 
suitable  for  the  contractor  as  well  as  (he 
coal  dealer,  the  Stephens  company  de- 
signed a  rectang'ular  steel  dumping  body 
from  which  the  coal  could  be  chuted  to 
the  side  or  the  rear  and  which  could  also 
be  used  for  the  contractor's  materials, 
such  as.  sand,  stone  and  cement,  by  the  use 
of  two  sets  of  sideboards.    Bodies  of  this 


type  were  fitted  on  the  trucks  which  be- 
came surplus  equipment  in  the  slack  pe- 
riod. The  contractor  in  turn  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  build  bodies  of  this  type 
for  his  trucks. 

Street  conditions  and  a  determination 
of  the  average  size  of  the  loads  were  big 
factors  in  the  selection  of  truck  capaci- 
ties and  the  method  of  imloading  the  coal. 
The  territory  served  includes  streets  that 
in  a  majority  of  cases  are  less  obstructed 
by  heavy  traffic  than  those  in  lower  Man- 
hattan. For  that  reason  the  company 
adopted  the  rear-end  discharge  for  the 
coal  on  most  of  its  trucks.  This  is  much 
faster  than  the  side  discharge  because  of 
the  time  saved  in  putting  the  chute  in 
place. 

Rear-End  Dump  Bodies 

The  rear-end  discharge  of  coal  necessi- 
tates only  one  motion  in  sliding  out  the 
chute  from  beneath  the  body.  This 
method  permits  the  use  of  a  chute  26  ft. 
long  divided  into  13-ft.  lengths.  When 
pulled  out,  one  length  slides  out  from  un- 
der the  other  to  form  the  26-ft.  extension. 
In  the  ease  of  discharge  of  coal  from  the 
side,  that  is,  when  the  trucks  must  be 
drawn  up  alongside  of  the  curb  in  narrow 
streets,  two  motions  are  needed  to  couple 
up  the  chutes,  as  they  are  carried  length- 
wise under  the  body  and  must  be  lifted 
out  and  carried  around  to  the  side.  The 
Stephens  company  uses  a  number  of  side- 
chute  bodies  to  take  care  of  orders  in  con- 
gested districts. 

The  Stephens  company  does  a  large 
retail,  as  well  as  wholesale  business,  and 
consequently  has  adapted  the  size  of  its 
trucks  to  the  local  purchases.  Glancing 
over  the  various  capacities  of  its  trucks,  it 
will  be  seen  that  eleven  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  trucks  are  of  6-ton  capacity ;  three  of 
5-ton  capacity;  four  4-tonners;  one  3-ton 
truck  and  three  of  2-ton  capacity.  Most 
of  the  business  is  served  tlirough  large 
contracts,  which  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
5-  and  6-ton  trucks.  The  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness is  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
truck  capacities  used. 

All  of  the  company's  trucks  are 
equipped  with  engine-operated  hoists,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  which  are 
equipped  with  the  hand-operated  type. 
The  use  of  a  hoist  operated  by  the  engine 
permits  a  quick  raising  of  the  body  to  suit 
the  proper  angle  for  chuting  the  coal. 
Some  of  the  bodies  are  equipped  with 
stilt-elevating  devices  operated  through  a 
train  of  gears  by  a  hand  crank  on  the 
side  of  the  truck.  Wlien  fully  elevated, 
the  body  is  inclined  at  an  angle  from  30 
to  45  degrees.  The  hand-operated  method 
takes  about  4  minutes  (o  raise  the  body, 
and  but  a  minute  or  so  with  the  use  of 
the  engine  power.  Lowering  in  both  cases 
is  a  matter  of  from  20  seconds  to  Vz 
minute.     Tilting  of  the  bodies  this  way 
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enables  the  coal  to  be  discharged  in  prac- 
tically every  case  without  recourse  of 
shoveling.  Occasionally,  the  trucks  are 
run  up  onto  the  sidewalk  in  order  to 
facilitate  iinloadinj,'.  In  order  that  the 
weight  of  the  truck  will  not  damage  the 
sidewalk,  each  truck  is  equipped  with  a 
heavy  plank  which  is  placed  under  the 
rear  wheels  for  reinforcement.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  curb  is  protected  from 
being  damaged  by  the  driving  chains  to 
the  rear  wheels  by  two  small  planks  which 
are  placed  between  the  curb  and  the  chain. 

Combination  Tailgates 

The  Stephens  company  has  equipped 
most  of  its  trucks  with  a  combination 
tailgate  and  chute.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  certain  conditions  must  be  over- 
come in  the  unloading  of  soft  and  hard 
coal.  Though  all  coal  bodies  will  carrj' 
soft  and  hard  coal,  each  grade  cannot  be 
discharged  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  On 
a  dry  day,  the  larger  coal  will  run  from  a 
truck  at  a  lesser  angle  than  will  soft  or 
smaller-sized  coal.  On  account  of  friction 
being  less  on  a  wet  day,  the  large  lumps 
of  coal  will  adhere,  thus  impeding  the 
discharge  by  clogging  at  the  body  exit. 
Under  the  same  weather  conditions,  soft 
and  small  coal  will  not  run  as  fast.  As  a 
result  of  these  conditions,  the  bodies  have 
been  equipped  with  tailgates  which  are 
used  for  the  soft  coal  and  small  grades 
of  hard  coal.  The  tailgates  are  hinged  on 
a  cross  rod  at  the  top  of  the  body  and 
swing  open  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  coal 
may  be  discharged  speedily  in  bulk  when 
weather  conditions  require  it. 

Time  is  saved  in  the  yard  as  well  as  on 
the  deliveries.  The  layout  of  the  yard  is 
such  that  no  time  is  lost  in  maneuvering 
the  trucks  at  the  pockets.  Little  backing 
of  the  trucks  is  done.  There  are  separate 
entrances  and  exits  at  each  of  the  yards, 
so  that  the  trucks  can  run  up  to  the  pock- 
ets one  way  and  leave  them  without  re- 
versing their  direction.  When  the  Steph- 
ens company  first  decided  to  install  a 
fleet  of  trucks,  it  was  found  that  the  coal 
pockets  were  too  low  for  the  higher  type 


of  body  used  on  the  trucks.  The  weigh- 
ing scales  were  not  wide  or  strong  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  trucks.  These  have 
all  been  changed  to  conform  to  the  elR- 
ciency  of  truck  deliveiy. 

The  trucks  come  in  through  the  en- 
trances, load,  get  weighed  at  the  exit  and 
proceed  on  their  deliveries  in  from  3  lo  5 
minutes.  In  order  that  no  time  will  be 
wasted  should  there  be  an  inaccuracy  of 
the  load  at  the  weighing  scale,  a  bin  has 
been  mounted  overhead  with  enough  com- 
partments to  take  care  of  the  different 
grades  of  coal.  As  a  result,  the  amount 
of  coal  can  be  increased  or  decreased  right 
at  the  scales  without  any  need  of  the 
truck  going  back  to  the  pockets.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  quick  loading  and  unloading, 
the  trucks  are  kept  in  motion  for  the 
greatest  possible  time,  each  truck  averag- 
ing about  40  minutes  for  a  trip,  or  from 
ten  to  twelve  trips  a  day.  The  horse 
vehicles  make  from  four  to  six  trips  a 
day. 

No  Hand  Shovelling 

Shoveling  of  coal  from  the  ground  as 
experienced  by  the  company  is  very  slow 
work  and  a  losing  propo.sition  financially. 
It  takes  from  20-  to  30  minutes  to  load  6 
tons  of  coal  from  the  ground.  Though 
the  company  stores  some  of  its  coal  on 
the  ground,  it  has  eliminated  the  time 
wasted  in  shoveling  by  the  use  of  a  Haiss 
mechanical  loader,  which  loads  1  ton  of 
coal  per  minute. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
trucks  are  in  charge  of  one  man,  Ross  E. 
Brown.  The  orders  are  taken  care  of  by 
a  shipping  clerk  in  each  yard  and  the 
weighing  of  the  trucks  by  a  weightmaster. 
The  orders  are  given  to  the  shipper  in 
whose  district  they  are  to  be  delivered  and 
each  night  are  turned  into  the  main  office 
which  superintends  the  deliveries.  The 
main  office  reports  to  Mr.  Brown  the 
total  orders  for  the  next  day,  .so  that  he 
may  distribute  the  trucks  among  the 
branches  according  to  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness for  the  ne.xf  day.     The  trucks  start 


on  tlieii-  deliveries  at  8  a.  ni.  and  continue 
until  12  o'clock  noon,  when  the  driver 
takes  1  hour  off  for  lunch.  Deliveries  in 
the  afternoon  last  until  5  p.  m. 

The  wages  of  the  men  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  truck  driven.  The 
drivers  operating  trucks  of  1-  to  2-ton 
capacity  receive  %?>\  a  week  for  a  !)-hour 
day.  The  wages  for  tho.se  driving  the  3- 
to  6-ton  trucks  are  .$36  a  week.  All  the 
drivers  receive  time  and  a  half  pay  for 
working  overtime.  All  the  truck  drivers 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  in  the  point  of 
service  as  drivers  of  the  horse  wagons. 

The  Stephens  company  has  found  that 
the  men  who  fonnerly  drove  its  wajrons 
are  far  better  drivers  than  men  who  have 
driven  other  types  of  trucks.  The  latter 
have  proved  a  failure  because  of  their 
unfamiliarity  with  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  coal  delivery.  The  first  essential  qual- 
ity needed  in  a  coal  driver  is  that  he  be 
accustomed  to  hard  work  and  be  familiar 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  coal  business. 
He  must  be  diplomatic  with  customers,  as 
many  disputes  arise  each  day  when  the 
coal  is  \mloaded. 

The  drivers  are  given  a  thorough  train- 
ing on  the  working  principles  of  the 
trucks  and  are  then  expected  to  detect 
the  least  trouble  with  the  running  condi- 
tion of  their  trucks  should  any  trouble 
occur.  It  is  up  to  them  to  immediately 
report  to  the  service  station.  The  trucks 
are  stored  in  two  garages,  fifteen  at  the 
138th  Street  yard  and  seven  at  the  177tli 
Street  yard. 

Old  Horse  Stable  Garages 

Both  garages  are  former  horse  stables 
which  have  been  converted  into  truck  stor- 
age use.  So  that  there  would  be  no  delay 
in  the  exit  of  the  trucks  in  the  morning, 
these  places  were  stripped  of  their  sup- 
porting columns.  The  trucks  are  repaired 
in  a  service  station  located  next  door  to 
the  138th  Street  garage.  The  mainte- 
nance methods  followed  by  the  Stephens 
company  were  discussed  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September,  1919, 
issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 


Two  different  types  of  coal  trucks  as  used  by  Olin  J.  Stephens.     That  at  the  left  is  a  2-ton  Autocar  used  for  smalt  orders. 
At  the  right  is  shown  a  (y-ton  Saurer  with  the  combination  coal  and  contractor's  dump  body 
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Grease  Cups  r^.  Oil  Cups 

for    Truck  Chassis   Lubrication 

1  Gallon  of  Oil  at  45  Cents  Equivalent  to  8  Pounds  of  Grease 
at  Total  Cost  of  $2 — Filtered  Crankcase  Oil  Can  Be  Utilized 


Gil  EASE  ;is  a  chassis  lubricant  gives  satisi'actoi-j'  results, 
provided  the  grease  cups  are  given  proper  attention  by 
being  kept  full  of  grease  and  being  turned  up  often  enough, 
generally  once  a  day.  Truck  chassis  lubrication  dittieulties 
when  grease  cups  are  used  are  not  due  to  the  grease  cups 
themselves,  but  to  the  lack  of  attention  which  they  receive. 

Filling  grease  cups  is  a  more  or  less  dirty  job,  especially 
due  to  the  fact  that  grease  cups  employed  to  lubricate  brake 
shafts,  brake  shaft  connections,  radius  rods,  etc.,  are  often 
placed  in  inaccessible  positions  and  require  the  driver  to  crawl 
in  under  the  chassis  to  get  at  tliem. 

Following  passenger  car  practice,  some  motor  truck  manu- 
facturers are  now  equipping  their 
trucks  with  oil  cups  instead  of 
grease  cups  and  providing  pipe 
leads  from  the  inaccessible  cups  to 
points  outside  the  chassis  frame 
where  they  can  be  reached  readily. 

This  has  set  truck  users  think- 
ing, and,  as  a  result,  a  number  of 
them  have  decided  to  make  the 
substitution  of  oil  cups  for  the 
grease  type,  not  because  of  any  in- 
tensive study  on  their  part  as  to 
the  efficiency  or  economy  effected 
by  their  use,  but  because  their  use 
Is  becoming  more  widespread  by 
the  truck  manufacturers. 

The  use  of  both  grease  and  oil 
have  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. One  of  the  distinct  ad- 
vantages of  grease  is  its  ability  to 
withstand  pressure.  Thin  oil  is 
useless  if  it  is  subjected  to  a  very 
high  pressure  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency to  be  squeezed  out,  or  at 
least  concentrated  into  the  depres- 
sions of  the  bearing  surface,  leav- 
ing the  high  spots  exposed  to  wear. 
The  disadvantages  of  grease  when 
the  cups  are  not  given  proper  at- 
tention are  threefold:  1 — The  ten- 
dency of  grease  to  harden  and  clog 
the  oil  leads,  as  well  as  its  tendency 
to  take  the  path  of  least  resistance  when  forced  by  pressure 
to  bearing  surfaces;  2 — The  grease  cup  caps  rattle  off,  and 
3 — The  chance  for  dirt  being  fed  to  the  bearing  surfaces  owing 
to  the  conventional  manner  of  exposing  the  grease  containers. 

The  chief  advantage  of  oil  as  a  lubricant  is  its  fluidity.  Be- 
cause it.  flows  so  'easily,  oil  can,  of  course,  be  fed  to  the  bear- 
ings. Among  other  advantages  in  the  use  of  oil  cups,  is  the 
matter  of  financial  saving.  When  it  is  figured  that  about  8 
lbs.  of  grea.se  is  equivalent  to  1  gal.  of  oil,  the  saving  in 
money  is  apparent.  Grease  costs,  on  an  average,  about  25 
cents  a  pound  and  oil  about  45  cents  a  gallon,  wholesale. 
Thus  ther6.is  a  Saving  of  $1..55.  Fleet  owners  who  filter  their 
old  crankcase  oil  also  have  an  opportunity  to  utilize  this  re- 
claimed oil  to  advantage  when  their  trucks  are  equipped  witli 
oil  cups.  A  good  example  of  how  one  fleet  owner  accom- 
plished this  saving  in  filtered  oil  was  shows  in  an  article  which 


The  rear  spring  holt  and  shackle  on  one  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.'s  5-ton  Fierce- 
Arrows,  shozving  the  oil  cups  installed  in 
place  of  the  grease  cups  fitted  originally. 
These  cups  are  being  fitted  to  the  entire  A.  & 
P.  fleet  as  each  truck  is  brought  into  the  shop 
for  thorough  rebuilding 


apiieared  on  page  143  of  the  Sept.  15,  1919,  issue  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle.  Another  advantage  of  oil  cups  is 
that  they  are  securely  attached,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  little 
opportunity  of  them  sliaking  off,  as  in  the  case  of  grease  cups. 
J.  L.  Black,  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  108  Pierce- 
Arrow  trucks,  operated  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
Jersey  City,.  N.  J.,  states  that  a  large  reduction  in  bearing 
surface  wear  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  oil  cups  on  that 
company's  trucks.  Black  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  A.  &  P.  fleet.  Eiich  truck  is  being  torn  down 
and  turned  out  as  practically  a  new  vehicle.  As  a  result, 
Black  is  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
substitution  of  oil  cups  for  the 
grease  type  while  the  trucks  are 
stripped  of  their  bodies.  He  is 
using  a  cup  made  by  the  Bowen 
Produce  Corp.,  Detroit.  Cups  of 
this  type,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  cost  from  12 
to  15  cents  apiece. 

There  are  a  number  of  disad- 
vantages, however,  with  the  use  of 
oil.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
fluidity  of  oil  also  tends  to  make 
it  run  out  of  the  bearing.  There- 
fore, a  lubricant  such  as  grease, 
which  stays  where  it  is  put,  or  at 
least  tends  to  stay  where  it  is  put, 
has  a  marked  advantage  if  it  is 
possible  to  put  the  grease  at  that 
particular  point.  The  tendency  for 
oil  to  run  out  of  the  bearing  there- 
fore makes  necessary  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  means,  such  as  wash- 
ers, to  prevent  the  oil  leaking 
away.  When  oil  cups  are  used, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in 
washing  the  chassis  to  see  that  no 
water  gets  in  the  cups  to  mate- 
rially reduce  the  lubricating  quali- 
ties of  the  oil  and  probably  spoil 
the  bearing. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion, 
oil  cups  do  not  lessen  the 
vigilance  needed  with  the  use  of  grease  cups.  Oil  cups  must 
be  filled  just  as  often  as  grease  cups  arc  turned.  One  of  the 
fundamental  difTiculties  with  oil  lubrication  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  pressure  on  the  bearing  surfaces;  that  is, 
the  oil  cannot  be  fed  under  pressure  unless  there  is  some  sort 
of  circulating  system  such  as  is  used  in  the  engine.  If  the 
oil  were  to  be  fed  by  pressure  to  bearings  such  as  those  of 
the  sliaekle  bolts,  the  whole  supply  would  soon  be  lost  unless 
there  was  some  means  of  trapping  the  oil  working  through 
the  bearing  and  recirculating  it. 

This  tendency  to  make  the  lubrication  of  the  chassis  easier 
for  the  driver  is  indicative  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  attention  to  which  all  fleet  owners  should  give  it. 
It  is  the  first  step  toward  the  ultimate  truck  which  will  have 
its  chassis  automatically  lubricated  for  weeks  or  a  month  at  a 
time.  The  reservoir  wick-oiling  system  now  supplied  on  some 
trucks  is  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  to  this  end. 
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How  to  Make  a  Homemade   Stand  for 

CLEANING  T  RUCKPARTS 


Worhina.  Drawings  Shown  on  This  Page  tt  ill 
Enable  Fleet  Owners  to  Make  Similar  Stand 


ASIMl'LE  stand  for  eleauing  ensrine 
parts  and  cliassis  units  when  tbey 
are  taken  out  of  the  truck  fov  repair  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  the  mechanic's  time 
and  thereby  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
ti'uck  upkeep.  Too  often  the  cleaning  of 
such  parts  is  done  in  a  haphazard  manner, 
with  the  result  that  the  cost  of  the  repair 
shop  work  is  unnecessarily  increased. 

The  need  for  such  a  stand  increases  in 
direct  proportion  with  the  size  of  the 
fleet.  The  larger  the  fleet,  the  more  of 
such  cleaning  work  there  is  to  be  done 
and  unless  this  work  is  carried  on  in  a 
systematic  manner,  the  cost  is  higher  than 
it  should  be. 

How  one  fleet  owner  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  cleaning  his  tr\ick  and  engine  parts 


in  an  economical  manner  is  well  told  by 
tlie  method  pursued  by  George  Heron, 
Maintenance  Superintendent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Store,  Chicago,  a  department  store 
which  operates  a  fleet  of  sixty-nine  trucks 
of  which  fifteen  are  electrics  and  fifty- 
four  are  gasoline  vehicles.  Mr.  Hei-on's 
method  is  built  around  a  homemade  stand 
designed  particularly  for  tlie  work.  The 
stand  in  actual  use  and  working  drawings 
from  which  other  fleet  owners  may  con- 
struct similar  stands  are  given  on  tiiis 
page. 

The  stand  itself  consists  of  a  table-like 
lo{)  supported  on  four  2  by  2-in.  legs 
with  the  top  about  36  in.  from  the  floor 
or  at   a   height   most   convenient    for   the 


average  mechanic.  The  top  of  the  table 
has  a  slight  incline  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  a  trough  in  which  the  kerosene 
used  for  cleaning  the  parts  is  poured. 

In  actual  operation,  the  part  to  be 
cleaned  is  laid  upon  the  inclined  table  and 
the  kerosene  dipped  up  out  of  the  trough 
on  a  piece  of  waste  or  an  ordinary  paint 
brush.  After  the  kerosene  has  been  used 
to  wash  off  the  parts,  it  drains  back  into 
the  trough  which  is  provided  with  a 
drain  pipe  in  the  bottom  so  that  kero- 
sene which  has  collected  dirt  during  the 
washing  operations  may  be  drawn  off  and 
clean  kerosene  substituted.  The  top  of 
the  table  and  the  trough  are  lined  with 
thin  sheet  tin. 


]i'orkinij  draivings  of  the  stand  for  clean- 
ing engine  parts.  The  cross-section  at  the 
bottom  shoti's  the  sices  and  shapes  of  the 
different  parts  of  which  the  stand  is  com- 
posed. The  tray  and  trough  are  lined  with 
sheet  tin.  The  trough  at  the  left  serves  as 
a  reservoir  for  the  kerosene  which  is  dipped 
up  onto  the  part  being  cleaned  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  waste  err  an  ordinary  paint  brush 


The  home-made  stand  as  it  loo'ks  in  actual  use.     Note  the  convenient  height  of  the' 
top   for   the   man  doing   the  work 
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More  About  Handling 

PEAK  LOADS 

in  Department   Store   Deliveries 

Interior  Methods,  Including  Suggestion  to  Carry 
Home  Small  Packages,  May  Make  It  Unnecessary 
to    Hire    Additional  Trucks    in    Rush    Seasons 
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INTERIOR  methods,  and  particularly 
the  suggestion  to  customers  to  carry 
home  their  small  parcels  during  Novem- 
ber and  December,  are  of  great  value  in 
helping  the  deijarlment  store  delivery 
Meet  to  solve  the  peak  load  problem  with- 
out the  need  of  hiring  outside  trucks. 
These  interior  methods  have  nothing  di- 
rectly to  do  with  the  oi)eration  or  main- 
tenance of  the  trucks,  yet  have  such  a 
■_'reat  influence  on  their  use  that  all  de- 
partment store  executives  should  give 
I  hem  consideration,  particularly  at  this 
lime  when  the  peak  load  problem  is  a 
pressing  one. 

What  these  methods  may  accomplish  is 
well  shown  by  the  experience  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  depart- 
ment stores  in  New  York  City.  Last  year 
I  lie  Macy  company  had  its  customers 
carry  home  a  total  of  ap[)roximately  100,- 
000  parcels  in  one  month.  This  made  it 
unnecessary  to  hire  outside  trucks  to 
handle  the  peak  loads  during  the  Christ- 
mas rush.  While  of  course  the  existence 
of  war  time  conditions  lent  an  added 
weight  to  this  direct  appeal  to  customers, 
the  method  proved  so  successful  that  the 
<|uestion  of  using  it  again  this  year  is 
under  discussion.  The  means  employed 
to  obtain  the  customers'  co-operation   in 


helping  to  solve  the  delivery  problem  were 
four:  First,  signs  worded  as  follows 
were  placed  in  prominent  positions  all 
over  the  store  interior: 


PLEASE 
Carry  Small 
Parcels  with  you! 


Second :  Two  large  tables  in  the  front  of 
the  store  were  cleared  and  then  loaded 
with  large,  wide-mesh  twine  shopping 
bags.  These  were  advertised  at  10  cents 
or  about  cost  pi-ice,  and  signs  ]irominently 
displayed  urging  the  store's  customers  to 
employ  them  to  carry  home  their  own  par- 
cels and  so  insure  ])rompt  delivery.  Two 
or  three  of  these  bags  were  stuffed  with 
dummy  parcels  and  hung  up  over  each 
table  to  illustrate  their  purpose  and  use- 
fulness, with  the  sign :  "Bags  make  it 
easy  to  carry  your  parcels  with  you !" 
Third:  Other  signs,  which  read  as  fol- 
lows, were  displayed  above  all  cash  desks : 


Shop  with  a 

BLUE  TRANSFER  CARD 
If  you  wish  to  take 
your  purchase  with  you! 


The  purpose  of  the  blue  transfer  card 
was  to  enable  customers  to  purchase  art- 
icles in  all  parts  of  the  store  and  upon  re- 
turning to  the  ground  floor  find  them 
wrapped  in  one  parcel  and  pay  for  them 
in  one  i>;iymenl.  This  method  made  it 
actually  less  trouble  to  the  customer  to 
pick  up  her  single  parcel  and  walk  out  i 
with  it,  than  to  stop,  give  her  name  and  , 
address  and  arrange  for  delivery. 

Fourth :  Booths  were  opened  in  the  j 
Grand  Central  Station  and  Hudson  Ter-' 
minal  Building  wherein  customers  arriv-j 
ing  in  town  in  the  morning  could  order] 
what  goods  they  required  and  on  returning] 
to  these  booths  on  the  way  home  at  night,] 
find  their  parcels  wrapped  and  ready  to  bej 
taken  home  with  them.  All  four  of  these  | 
methods  were  responsible  for  lifting 
tremendous  load  from  the  shoulders  ofl 
the  delivery  department  and  the  last  twoj 
were  permanently  incorporated  in  th^ 
policy  of  the  store,  regardless  of  season^ 

The  bulk  of  the  majority  of  the  goods 
handled  by  the  Macy  company  is  a  largel 
factor  in  the  delivery  problem  of  thel 
store.  The  vast  majority  of  the  merchan-l 
dise  sold  is  of  an  unusually  bulky  nature, 
which  increases  the  difficulties  of  efficient 
delivery    and   necessarily    modifies   some- 
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what  the  uietliods  employed.  While  the 
interior  methods  mentioned  above  took 
care  of  most  oi'  the  small  parcels,  the 
large  ones  which  are  in  the  majority  still 
remained  to  be  handled  by  the  delivery 
department  during  tlie  peak  load  period. 
To  handle  the  tremendously  increased 
traflfic  at  this  time,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  bring  the  whole  delivery  system  and 
personnel  to  the  highest  pitch  of  elli- 
ciency.  For  the  attainment  of  this  high- 
est etficiency  three  things  are  neeessaiy : 
First,  that  every  truck  and  wagon  in  the 
delivei-y  department  be  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  and  ready  for  service. 
Second,  that  there  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  trained  drivers  and  helpers  available 
to  handle  all  these  trucks.  And  third, 
tliat  every  truck  work  to  its  full  capacity. 
The  Macy  delivery  department  accom- 
plishes this  end  during  the  peak  load 
period  without  a  hitch  by  making  slight 
modifications  in  the  usual  methods  to  con- 
form to  the  special  requirements. 

All  Trucks  Work  During 

Peak  Loads 

Taking  these  three  factors  in  turn,  it 
is  found  that  all  of  the  company's  trucks 
are  at  work  during  the  peak  load  periods. 
The  Macy  deliveiy  fleet  consists  of  the 
following:  six  3-ton  and  105  iy2-ton 
gasoline  trucks,  forty-two  1-ton  electrics, 
seventy-five  one-horse  wagons  and  fifty- 
five  two-horse  wagons.  On  these  self  pro- 
pelled vehicles,  all  repairs  are  made  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  when  the  tension 
of  the  deliveiy  department  is  most  re- 
laxed. Repainting  of  the  vehicle  bodies, 
overhaul  and  replacement  of  parts  are 
also  all  accomplished  at  this  time,  and  for 
this  purpose  about  10  per  cent  of  the  lOo 
1%-ton  trucks  are  laid  off  at  a  time  and 
about  five  of  the  forty-two  electrics.  The 
entire  fleet  is  taken  in  rotation  and  thor- 
oughly overhauled  during  these  months, 
so  that  when  the  rush  period  comes  every 
vehicle  is  in  the  best  possible  condition 
and  ready  for  service.  During  previous 
years  it  was  found  necessary  to  hire  addi- 
tional 3-ton  trucks  in  spite  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fleet.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  work  when  necessary,  the  firm  has 
an  arrangement  with  a  large  firm  of 
truckmen  by  which  it  has  fij-st  call  on 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  3-ton  trucks  and  the 
drivers  to  handle  them.  But  last  year 
interior  methods  in  the  store  itself  were 
of  such  assistance  to  the  delivery  depart- 
ment that  it  was  not  necessary  to  hire 
these   additional   trucks. 

Competitive  System   for 
Truck  Helpers 

For  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  whole 
delivery  system  the  best  method  of  hand- 
ling the  personnel  is  just  as  important 
as  the  best  method  of  handling  the  repair 
of  the  trucks  themselves.  A  highly  com- 
petitive system  has  been  found  by  the 
Macy  company   to  give  the  best  results, 


both  as  regards  general  efficiency  and  as 
a  means  of  insuring  a  greatly  increased 
staff  of  etficient  drivers,  at  a  time  when 
efficient  well-trained  drivers  are  most 
needed.  And  well-trained  drivers  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  whole  delivery 
system  anywhere  from  25  up  to  50  per 
cent.  Each  garage  employee  at  Macy's  is 
first  hired  as  a  helper.  They  are  trained 
as  helpers  until  they  are  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  one  or  more  routes.  Then,  after 
6  to  12  months,  if  they  have  i)roved 
satisfactory,  they  are  advanced  to  a  salary 
of  $19  a  week  and  styled  as  Junior 
Drivers.  From  now  on  they  are  allowed 
to  drive  when  needed,  and  while  driving 
if  they  again  prove  satisfactoiy,  their 
salary   is   advanced  $1   per   month   imtil 


James  Woods,  traffic  superintendent  for 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  He  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Macy  company  for  47 
years  and  as  a  boy  pushed  tlic  first 
Macy  delivery  hand   cart 

they  receive  $24  or  a  full  driver's  salary 
and  are  styled  regular  drivers.  If  they 
still  prove  satisfactory  their  salary  is 
again  advanced  by  $1  after  6  months  and 
then  $1  yearly  up  to  a  salary  of  $30. 
This  system  is  highly  competitive.  It  is 
calculated  to  give  all  the  personnel  some- 
thing tangible  to  work  for  and  to  increase 
their  pride  in  their  work.  It  has  produced 
a  per-sonnel  of  drivers  and  helpers  as 
smart  and  efficient  as  could  be  desired. 

During  the  rush  period  all  drivers  who 
are  ordinarily  heljjers  are  placed  on 
loutes  with  which  they  have  become  fa- 
miliar as  helpers.  For  this  purpose,  the 
routes  are  split  up  into  two  and  some- 
times three  shorter  runs.  The  original 
<hiver  on  any  particular  route  is  sui)plied 
with  new  helpers  from  the  garage  staff 
and  his  former  helpers  are  put  on  as 
drivers  on  portions  of  the  same  route. 
To  handle  the  increased  number  of  de- 
liveries on  any  one  route  it  has  been  found 
more  effective  to  split  up  the  route  into 
smaller  but  equally  definite  routes  rather 
than   put   extra   trucks  on  the  old   route. 


Out  of  about  one  hundred  routes,  the 
Macy  company  split  up  about  fifty  into 
two  routes  each  during  the  rush  period, 
and  about  fifty  into  three  routes  each. 
The  latter  route  changes  are  made  almost 
entirely  in  the  city  and  the  nearby  sub- 
urban zones  in  the  Bronx,  and  in  Jersey 
City. 

Two  Helpers  Furnished 
on  All  Trucks 

On  the  3-ton  trucks  there  are  always 
two  helpers  in  addition  to  the  driver,  but 
during  the  rush  jjcriod,  two  helpers  in- 
stead of  one  are  attached  to  each  of  the 
lV2-ton  trucks  as  well.  During  the  rush 
period  about  one  hundred  extra  drivers 
are  promoted  from  the  permanent  staff  of 
helpers  in  accordance  with  the  competitive 
plan.  Also  in  a  general  way,  all  drivers 
are  supposed  to  be  back  at  the  garage 
with  their  trucks  by  6 :30  at  night,  a  sys- 
tem which  tends  to  insure  prompt  de- 
liveiy to  the  customer  and  enables  the 
traffic  superintendent  to  keep  a  closer 
check  on  the  whole  system.  However, 
ilrivers  sometimes  return  to  the  store  later 
than  6:30  because  they  have  made  two 
trips  during  the  day.  Two  trips  per  day 
instead  of  one  trip  are  sometimes  possible 
on  shorter  runs  because  the  majority  of 
I  he  parcels  are  bulky  and  take  up  the 
lull  capacity  of  the  body  of  the  truck 
with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  de- 
liveries. In  these  cases  the  6:30  rule  is 
lelaxed  somewhat,  but  the  driver's  time  of 
leaving  and  reporting  in  again  at  the 
Liarage  on  each  trip  is  carefully  noted  and 
checked  up  with  the  number  of  deliveries 
which  he  has  made  during  the  day. 

The  bulky  nature  of  most  of  the  parcels 
handled  by  the  Macy  deliveiy  department 
makes  it  difficult  to  increase  to  any  ap- 
lireciable  extent  the  number  of  parcels 
carried  per  truck  per  trip.  Nevertheless 
careful  loading  has  made  it  possible  to 
increase  the  number  of  parcels  on  one 
truck  per  trip  from  an  average  of  150  to 
about  200  packages.  The  accompanying 
chart  shows  the  average  number  of  par- 
cels carried  per  month  throughout  the 
year  by  one  of  the  firm's  lV2-ton  gasoline 
trucks.  The  increase  shown  during  the 
peak  load  period  is  partly  due  to  extra 
trips  made  and  partly  to  judicious  load- 
ing. 

In  the  chart  shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  the  fewer  number  of  packages  de- 
livered in  December  than  in  November  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  generally 
more  full  working  days  in  November  than 
in  December.  The  records  of  tlie  Macy 
company  show  that  there  are  fewer  pack- 
ages delivered  in  December  than  in  No- 
vember, even  though  the  average  number 
of  packages  per  truck  per  trip  is  greater 
in  December  than  in  November.  The  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  packages  are  of  a 
bulky  nature  is  due  to  the  great  volume  of 
furniture,  crockery,  dishes  and  house 
furnishings  sold  by  the  Macy  company. 
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BRINGING   HOME 

Fords  with  Broken  Rear  Axles 


One  Fleet  Owner  Operating  Eleven  Ford  1-Ton  Trucks 

in  Department  Store  Service  Finds  Special 

Ford    Device    Indispensable 


WHEN  the  rear  axle  of  a  Ford  pas- 
senjrer  ear  or  motor  truck  breaks 
while  the  veliiele  is  out  on  its  route  de- 
livering goods,  the  problem  of  making  re- 
[laii-s  is  not  one  of  actually  doing  the 
work  but  rather  of  getting  the  damaged 
vehicle  to  a  place  where  the  work  can  be 
done.  This  condition  exists  because  of 
the  verj'  large  number  of  such  Ford  ve- 
hicles in  use  and  of  the  consequently 
large  number  of  service  stations  located 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  No  matter 
where  a  Ford  might  become  incapacitated 
for  future  work,  it  is  generally  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours  before  some  Ford 
service  station  can  be  found  equipped  to 
cany  on  the  necessai-y  repair  work. 

With  this  condition  existing,  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  truck  back  into  serv- 
ice is  one  of  getting  the  damaged  vehicle 


to  the  nearest  Ford  service  station  or  to 
the  garage  of  the  owner  if  he  is  prepared 
lo  do  the  work.  This  may  be  done  by 
either  loading  the  damaged  vehicle  onto 
another  truck  and  eari-ying  it  home  bodily 
or  by  towing  the  damaged  vehicle  by 
means  of  some  form  of  wheeled  cradle  or 
skid. 

Carrying  or  Towing 

The  former  method  of  towing  the  dam- 
aged vehicle  bodily  makes  necessary  the 
purchase  or  hiring  of  some  other  make  of 
truck  with  a  body  platform  sufficiently 
large  to  can-y  the  entire  chassis  intact. 
While  the  maintenance  of  such  a  vehicle 
might  be  found  profitable  by  a  large 
Ford  agency  in  a  territory  where  a  large 
number  of  Fords  were  in  service  and 
where  axle  failures  were  frequent,  such  a 


r 
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The  _  cuiKplcic    ci)uiy^iu_,    i^;u<:l    rcuily    ]ur    uji.-.      I  lie    sficiidt    luid    cup-shaped 

casting  has  a  fixed  spindle  on  xi'hich  an   extra  wheel   is  mounted.     The   notch   in 

the  casting  is  to  allow  for  the  brake  toggle  arm 


course  would  be  a  hardship  upon  the  aver- 
age fleet  owner.  With  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  Fords  and  with  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  such  rear  axle 
failures,  the  number  of  times  such  a  ve- 
hicle could  be  used  for  that  particular 
work  would  be  so  few  as  to  make  it  not 
worth  while  to  go  to  that  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  some 
sort  of  wheeled  cradle  or  skid  would 
prove  more  economical,  since  the  ap- 
paratus could  be  carried  to  the  scene  of 
the  accident  in  another  of  the  owner's 
Fords  e(]uipped  with  the  regulation  de- 
livery body  employed.  Once  on  the  scene, 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  unload  the 
apparatus  and  tow  the  damaged  Ford 
home.  Many  of  such  devices,  however, 
are  complicated  and  are  mounted  on  small 
metal  wheels,  so  that  the  speed  of  towing 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  some  cases 
it  actually  takes  longer  to  get  the  vehicle 
home  with  such  a  design  of  equipment 
than  it  does  to  do  all  the  actual  repair 
work. 

To  overcome  such  difficulties,  the  Ford 
company,  Detroit,  sells  a  device,  which 
when  mounted  on  an  extra  Ford  wheel  and 
tire,  can  be  used  to  tow  the  vehicle  home 
at  a  normal  speed  of  10  to  15  miles  an 
hour.  This  apparatus  may  be  termed  an 
axle  shaft  substitute  for  the  reason  that 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  broken  axle 
shaft.  It  may  also  be  purchased  from 
the  Ford  distributors  in  the  large  cities 
and  sells  for  .$8.50. 

It  is  a  very  handy  thing  for  the  fleet 
owner  who  operates  a  number  of  Fords  to 
have  in  his  service  station  or  garage, 
since  it  makes  unnecessary  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  truck  for  carrying  a 
Ford  bodily  and  yet  permits  the  damaged 
\ehicle  to  be  towed  at  a  normal  speed. 
1(  also  eliminates  the  necessity  for  at- 
tempting lo  make  roadside  repairs  where 
the  facilities  are  not  so  good  as  in  the 
repairshop. 

The  device  consists  of  a  cup-shaped 
castinff  which  has  at  the  top  or  closed 
end,  a  regular  Ford  wheel  spindle  upon 
which  is  mounted  a  conventional  Ford 
wheel  with  either  a  solid  or  pneumatic 
lire.  The  casting  and  the  wheel  form  an 
integral  unit.  Around  the  open  end  of 
the  cup-shaped  casting  are  four  drilled 
lugs  through  which  are  inserted  four  bolt 
clamps,  the  inner  ends  of  which  contact 
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with  the  (lust  plate  at  one  end  of  llie 
Ford  rear  axle  when  the  wheel  and  its 
brake  hand  are  removed. 

This  apparatus  has  jiroved  of  great 
value  to  George  Heron,  Maintenance  Su- 
jierintendent  of  the  Boston  Store,  Chicago, 
which  operates  eleven  Ford  Model  T  (las- 
senger  cai-s  with  panel  bodies  for  the  de- 
li veiy  of  department  store  packages.  He 
keeps  the  device  in  his  gasoline  truck 
garage  where  it  is  always  available  to  be 
sent  out  on  the  road  to  tow  home  a  Ford 
with  a  broken  rear  axle.  Other  Heet 
owners  operating  Fords  can  make  equally 
as  good  use  of  the  apparatus. 

Assuming  that  the  Ford  wheel  and  tire 
has  dropped  off  the  end  of  the  axle  at 
which  the  axle  shaft  was  broken,  there 
are  four  distinct  stejis  in  the  use  of  the 
device.    In  order,  they  are  as  follows: 

1 — Jack  up  the  broken  end  of  the  rear 
axle.  With  the  broken  end  of  the  axle 
resting  on  the  ground  due  to  the  wheel 
at  that  end  rolling  off  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  it  may  be  dilVicult  to  jack  up 
that  end  with  an  ordinary  jack.  If  this 
is  the  case,  a  fence  rail  or  a  6-  to  10-ft. 
piece  of  studding  may  be  used  as  a  lever 
until  blocking  can  be  placed  under  it  to 
admit  of  an  ordinary  jack. 

2 — With  the  axle  up,  the  next  step  is 
to  clean   the  dirt   off  of  the  end   of  the 


CLAMP5   ON 
rOST  PIATC 


A   close-up  of  the  special  Ford  costiiuj  at   the  left  shoziiug   the  clamps  tcliich  fit 

over  the  brake  drutii  dust  plate  that  remains  in  place  on  the  Ford  axle  as  shown 

in    the   sketch   on   the   right 


axle  and  if  necessary  straighten  the  brake 
drum  dust  plate  which  remains  fastened 
to  the  axle  bousing. 

3— The  third  step  is  to  then  insert  the 
cup-Shaped  casting  over  the  broken  end 
of  the  axle. 

4 — The  fourth  step  is  to  tighten  up  the 
nuts  on  the  bolt  clamps  so  that  the  cup- 
shaped  casting  and  the  brake  drum  dust 
plate  are  held  together  rigidly.  After 
this  is  done,  the  jack  may  be  removed 
until  the  wheel  carried  on  the  spindle  of 


the  cup-shaped  casting  serves  to  support 
its  share  of  the  vehicle  weight.  Under 
the.se  conditions  the  dauuiged  vehicle  can 
be  towed  home,  the  wheel  of  this  device 
serving  as  a  regular  Ford  wheel  except 
that  it  cannot  be  driven.  Mr.  Heron  uses 
a  cushion  tire  on  the  wheel  of  the  ap- 
paratus since  such  a  tire  is  always  ready 
for  service  and  there  is  no  delay  in  re- 
pairing the  tire  or  tube  such  as  would  be 
the  case  if  ;i  |>ni>uniatic  tire  were  em- 
ployed. 


iniiuinininiiiiinninmramiiiiiriiiinniiiiiiiinnniiinniiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiniiM 

I  TRANSPORTATION  HINTS  | 

I  For  Truck  Sjiperintendents  | 


.aiiiiiiiuniiiiuiiiiiiiimiimiiminiimiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniruiiiiiiiJiiijjniiJMiiiiimiMuiiminiriiriu^^^^^^ 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  are  potential  business  builders. 
Look  at  them  in  that  light.  If  they  are  not  building 
business,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  type  of  truck 
used  is  not  fitted  for  the  work  whieh  it  has  to  do 
or  is  improperly  operated  in  that  work. 


THE  COST  PER  TON  delivered  by  means  of  motor 
trucks  will  depend  on  the  truck  capacity  and  the  dis- 
tance hauled,  other  things  being  equal.  The  .cost 
to  deliver  a  ton  should  decrease  as  the  capacity  of 
the  truck  is  increased.  The  cost  per  ton  delivered 
should  also  increase  with  the  distance  hauled. 


IT  IS  CHEAPER  to  deliver  5  tons  of  goods  on  a 
5-ton  truck  than  to  deliver  the  same  5  tons  over  the 
same  distance  in  live  1-ton  loads  on  five  1-ton  trucks. 
The  reason  for  this  is  because  it  does  not  cost  five 
times  as  much  to  operate  a  5-ton  truck  as  a  1-ton 
truck. 


IN  FIGURING  THE  COST  of  truck  delivery,  neither 
the  cost  per  ton  nor  the  cost  per  mile  gives  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  truck's  work  ability. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  COMPARISON,  the  cost  per 
ton  is  of  no  value  unless  the  distance  over  which 
that  ton  hauled  is  known.  It  is  patent  that  it  costs 
more  to  deliver  a  ton  over  a  distance  of  5  miles  than 
it  does  to  deliver  it  a  distance  of  1  mile.  Without 
the  knowledge  of  this  trip  distance,  any  attempt  to 
compare  haulage  costs  per  ton  is  futile.  ,..~ 


THE  ULTIMATE  COST  in  motor  truck  operation  is 
the  cost  per  commercial  toil-mile.  This  unit  takes  in 
both  tonnage  and  miieage.  The  commercial  ton- 
mileage  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  total  tonnage 
carried  on  any  trip  by  the  mileage  of  that  trip 
divided  by  2.  It  may  also  be  figured  per  trip,  per 
day,  per  month,  or  per  year,  by  multiplying  the  total 
tons  carried  during  any  given  period  by  one-half 
the  average  trip  distance  during  the  same  period. 


IN  FIGURING  MOTOR  TRUCK  COSTS,  remember 
that  half  records  are  worse  than  no  records.  Half 
records  are,  at  the  best,  misleading,  and  are  apt  to 
result  in  incorrect  conclusions  that  may  vitally  affect 
any  business  in  which  a  part  of  the  sales  cost  must 
include  the  cost  of  the  transportation. 
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Saving  Time   Washing 

Trucks  and   Cleaning  Parts 

Soapy  Water  Sprayed  by  Compressed 
Air     Eliminates    the     Use     of     Pails 


By  the  use  of  cniii/'r 


sed  air.  such  f^arts  as  engine  erankcases  may  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly 
and  in  a  minimum  of  time 


GLEANING  trucks  is  bothersome  and 
time-consuming  work  and  yet  is  a 
necessary  evil  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance department  of  a  fleet  owner.  It 
must  therefore  be  given  the  same  attention 
as  any  mechanical  operation  in  the  shop 
if  an  efficient  and  well-rounded  system  is 
to  be  expected. 

The  cleaning  may  be  divided  into  three 
main     classes     of     operations,     namely: 

1 Cleaning   truck   parts   in   the   shop 

during    the    overhauling    period.      2 

Washing  the  chassis  preparatory  to  bring- 
ing the  truck  in  for  overhauling  and  paint- 


ing; and  3 The  daily  washing  of  the 

chassis  and  body. 

There  are  certain  drawbacks  connected 
with  each  of  these  three  cleaning  opera- 
tions, all  of  which  are  conducive  to  a  waste 
of  time  and  effort.  For  instance,  in  the 
cleaning  of  parts,  mechanics  will  be  found 
washing  erankcases,  etc.,  out  by  hand. 
This  all  means  a  waste  of  time  and  labor, 
as  the  mechanic  is  forced  to  spend  much 
time  in  getting  at  inaccessible  places 
where  small  metal  particles,  dirt  and  oil, 
have  collected.  Added  to  this  drawback 
is  the  labor  connected  in  handling  these 


IVashing  one  of  the  5-ton  Piercc-Arrows  by  means  of  soapy  water  a>id  compressed 

axr  forced  through  a  hose.    This  enables  the  operator  to  clean  the  un,!rr  portions  of 

the  chassis  in  a  minimum  of  time 


parts,  which  are  occasionaUy  greasy  and 
cumbersome  to  move  about.  In  the  same 
way,  there  are  certain  drawbacks  in  wash- 
ing the  chassis  preparatory  to  bringing 
the  truck  in  for  overhauling  and  painting 
that  are  conducive  to  a  waste  of  time  and 
labor.  A  truck  chassis,  after  it  has  been 
run  over  the  roads  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
is  likely  to  have  collected  so  much  dirt,  oil, 
etc.,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  give 
it  a  good  cleaning  without  considerable 
time  being  spent  on  it.  The  use  of  soap 
and  water  is  not  likely  to  make  much  of  an 
impression,  as  far  as  getting  the  dirt,  etc., 
off  is  concerned.  When  the  truck  comes 
in  for  overhauling  and  cleaning  it  is  usu- 
ally prepared  for  the  paintshop.  This 
means  that  the  paint  must  be  scraped  off, 
a  tiresome  and  time-consuming  piece  of 
work.  The  daily  washing  of  the  body 
and  chassis,  especially  where  there  is  a 
large  fleet,  is  enough  to  cause  the  cleaner 
to  be  apprehensive  about  finishing  his 
work.  On  account  of  the  size  of  the 
truck,  the  cleaner  is  likely  to  skip  over 
places  in  his  hurry  to  finish  one  and  start 
cleaning  the  next  one.  In  a  majority  of 
ra.ses,  the  work  is  only  half  finished.  The 
reason  for  all  of  these  drawbacks  is  that 
the  men  have  not  been  supplied  with  the 
proper  washing  devices.  Their  work,  in 
most  eases,  is  tiresome  and  laborious  be- 
cause of  the  many  time-wasting  steps  that 
have  to  be  taken  and  because  of  the 
manual  work  connected  with  the  defining. 
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To  overcome  these  drawbacks,  .1.  L. 
Black,  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of 
108  Fierce-Arrow  trucks  operated  by  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
has  installed  in  the  garage  and  macliine 
shop,  washing  devices  the  use  of  whicli 
require  a  minimum  of  labor.  The  labor 
connected  with  washing  parts  in  the  shop 
during  the  overhaul  periods  has  been  cut 
to  the  minimum  by  the  use  of  air  pressure 
and  a  solution  of  lye,  soda  and  water  in 
combination  with  live  steam.  With  an  air 
pressure  of  120  lbs.,  such  as  is  used  in 
the  A.  &  P.  machine  shop,  it  is  a  matter 
of  minutes  instead  of  hours  in  cleaning 
such  parts  as  crankeases,  etc.  Air  pres- 
sure is  indespensable  in  a  machine  shop, 
according  to  Black.  Its  application  in 
blowing  out  pieces  of  small  metal  par- 
ticles, dirt  and  oil,  that  have  collected  in 
places  too  small  to  get  at  with  a  brush,  is 
so  successful  that  its  use  is  warranted  in 
a  machine  shop  that  is  equipped  with  air 
pressure.  The  mechanic  is  saved  much 
time  and  effort  in  searching  for  dirt  and 
small  particles  that  have  collected  during 
the  bearing  grinding  work. 

Cleaning  such  parts  as  gearset  cases, 
brakes,  etc.,  is  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  live  steam  and  a  solution,  made  up 
of  10  lbs.  of  lye  and  25  lbs.  of  soda  in 
50  gal.  of  water.  This  solution  is  held  in 
a  special  vat  into  which  the  parts  are 
dropped.  The  steam  is  fed  to  the  vat 
tlirough  a  pipe  and  when  turned  on,  the 
cleaning  solution  is  heated  so  as  to  make 
it  more  efficacious  in  breaking  loose  all 
oil  and  dirt  accumulations  on  these  parts. 
Such  parts  are  cleaned  in  from  10  to  15 
minutes.  Those  that  are  too  heavy  to  carrj' 
by  hand,  are  put  on  a  small  truck  and  are 
lifted  off  this  by  means  of  a  chain  hoist 
fastened  to  the  ceiling  above  the  vat.  The 
latter  is  equipped  with  an  overflow  pipe, 
as  well  as  one  for  cleaning  out  purposes. 
The  overflow  water  goes  over  the  garage 
floor  into  a  drainhole  nearby. 

A  New  Pressure  Tank 

Cleaning  a  chassis  preparatory  to  bring- 
ing the  truck  in  for  overhauling  and 
painting,  is  a  matter  of  but  3  or  4  hours 
work,  under  the  Black  method.  Realiz- 
ing that  soap  and  water  is  not  strong 
enough  to  loosen  dirt  and  oil  accumula- 
tions, Black  has  used  the  same  solution 
of  lye,  soda  and  water  that  is  used  in 
cleaning  the  gearset  cases,  etc.,  in  com- 
bination with  the  120-lb.  air  pressure. 
The  air  under  pressure,  which  is  forced 
into  a  50-gal.  cylindrical  tank  holding  the 
washing  solution,  sets  up  a  spray  that  is 
strong  enough  to  work  loose  any  mud  or 
other  accumulations  that  have  collected  on 
the  wheels  or  the  under  parts  of  the 
trucks.     The  chemical  action  of  the  lye 


and  soda  on  tlie  chassis  paint  is  strong 
enough  to  make  a  clean  and  speedy  job 
of  this  work. 

The  tank,  which  is  portable,  is  equipped 
with  a  10-ft.  flexible  hose  for  the  fluid 
and  an  air  hose  leading  from  the  main 
line  to  the  tank.  Both  iiieces  of  hose  are 
connected  to  the  tank  at  the  top.  The 
piece  of  hose  used  for  the  fluid  is 
equipped  with  a  6-ft.  piece  of  i)ii)ing  that 
may  be  easily  projected  under  the  truck 
or  any  other  inaccessible  place  so  as  to 
bring  the  strong  spray  into  closer  play  on 
the  part  to  be  cleaned.  There  is  no  need 
of  stopping  to  get  at  the  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  truck.  The  vital  i)art  of  this 
tank  and  that  which  is  responsible  for 
the  atomizing  or  spraying  action  set  up 
at  the  end  of  the  6-ft.  piece  of  piping, 
is  a  ^g-in.  pipe  inside  the  tank  through 
which  the  fluid  is  fed  to  the  hose.  At 
the  top  of  this  pipe  is  a  3/16-in.  hole, 
located  above  the  upper  level  of  the  fluid. 
A  certain  amount  of  air  escapes  from  the 
air  hose  through  to  this  small  hole,  thus 
setting  up  an  atomizing  action.  Without 
this  hole,  the  compressed  air  would  force 
a  solid  stream  of  fluid  up  through  the 
pipe  and  onto  the  truck. 

The  same  tank  and  air  sHpi)ly  are  used 


for  the  daily  washing  of  the  body  and 
chassis,  but  without  the  use  of  the  soda 
and  lye,  which,  as  stated  before,  is  chemi- 
cally strong  enough  to  eat  the  paint  off 
the  truck  chassis.  Instead,  ordinary  soft 
soap  and  water  are  used  in  the  tank  in 
combination  with  the  120-lb.  air  pressure. 
The  spraying  action  set  uj),  as  in  the  case 
of  the  soda  and  Ij'e  solution,  enables  the 
workman  to  get  quick  action  in  loosening 
up  dirt  and  other  accumulations  on  the 
wheels  and  body,  as  well  as  the  chassis. 

Truck  Cleaned  Quickly 

Only  20  to  30  minutes  time  is  needed 
to  clean  a  truck,  compared  with  1  to  IV2 
hrs.  by  the  hand  method.  The  big  feature 
of  this  method  of  cleaning  is  tiuit  little 
manual  labor  is  connected  with  tiie  opera- 
tion. The  spraying  action  takes  the  place 
of  the  application  of  soap  by  hand  to  the 
various  i)arts  of  the  truck.  The  6-ft. 
pipe,  used  for  directing  the  spray,  enables 
the  cleaner  to  get  at  all  inaccessible  places 
under  the  truck  without  the  need  of 
crawling  under  or  stooping,  as  the  case 
would  be  were  he  forced  to  get  at  the 
same  places  by  hand  application  of  the 
soap.  With  the  sprayer,  the  workman  is 
given  more  incentive  to  make  a  thorough 
job  of  the  cleaning  operation  because  of 
the  comparative  ease  of  the  work. 
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Above  are  shon'it  Hvo  of  the  cleaning  devices  used  m  the  A.  &  P.  trucR  garage,  /ir 
the  left  is  shown  the  vat  into  'which  parts  are  dipped  by  hand  or  by  the  block  and  fall. 
At  the  right  is  shown  the  small  tan!;  used  for  spraying  a  lye  solution  to  take  off  paint. 
The  same  tank  is  used  to  spray  soapy  water  under  air  pressure  for  body  washing. 
The  insert  at  the  right  top  shows  the  interior  of  the  tank 
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Cutting   Loading    Time 


from  30  Minutes  to  10  Minutes 


St.  Louis  Grocer  Finds  Demountable  Bodies 
Increase  Truck  Work  and  Reduce  Labor  Costs 


ONt'E  upon  a  time,  so  long  ago  that 
it  i-eally  seems  like  a  myth,  the 
Scuildei-s-GaJe  Grocei-y  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  St.  Louis  wholesale  groeeiy  houses, 
used  teams  and  wagons  to  distribute  its 
groceries.  Of  oom-se,  in  the  age  of  ef- 
ticieney  experts,  nobody  connected  with 
the  company  likes  to  mention  those  days. 
Talking  about  a  delivery  system  of  which 
horses  and  wagons  are  the  main  ingre- 
dients, is  something  like  speaking  of  the 
old  favorite  indoor  sport,  "Hiding  the 
liquor."  will  be  in  1930;  it  siiii|)ly  isn't 
done  by  the  best  jjeople.  But  to  show 
how  much  the  Scuddei-s-Gale  company 
has  progressed  in  the  last  6  years,  it  will 
have  to  l)e  done  here. 

Six  years  ago  the  Scudders-Gale  people 
had  a  large,  smelly,  dirty  stable,  for  sta- 
bles were  always  that  w-ay,  no  matter 
bow  nuich  care  was  given  them.  And  in 
that  stable  thirty -six  horses  were  kept: 
thirty-six  horses  to  be  harnessed  in  the 
morning  and  unharnessed  at  night:  thirty- 
six  of  them  to  t)e  curried  and  fed  and 
watered.  And  during  the  day  the  three 
dozen  did  all  the  shpping  and  sliding  on 
the  cobblestoned  hills  of  St.  Louis  that 
etpiines  consider  necessary.  Six  yeai-s 
ago,  liowever,  even  buying  more  horses 
and  jiutting  on  more  drivers  would  not 
take  care  of  the  widespread  orders  thnt 
were  coming  to  the  company  in  constantly 
increasing  volume.  So  exit  the  hor.se  and 
enter  the  motor  truck. 

The  Problem  Slated 

For  a  while  a  fleet  of  eight  trucks,  five 
2-ton  Packards  and  three  l^/^-ton  Auto- 
cars took  care  of  the  business  that  eight- 
een teams  had  been  unable  to  cope  with. 
Trips  were  made  far  out  into  the  county 
with  the  trucks  in  half  a  day,  and  whicii 
had  taken  tlie  teams  a  whole  working  day 
of  8  hours  to  make.  Slipping  and  slid- 
ing on  cobblestones  and  blocking  up  traf- 
fic was  a  thing  of  the  past:  currying  was 
done  with  a  hose  and  a  handful  of  waste; 
feeding  and  watering  was  a  mere  matter 
of  turning  on  a  faucet  and  holding  a  ga.so- 
line  line  to  the  tank  without  any  danger 
of  founderintr  a  valuable  horse. 

Finally  i-ircumstanccs  demanded  either 
that  more  trucks  be  purchased  and  put  on 
the  nins  or  that  the  equipment  then  used 
be  forced  (o  deliver  more  work  per  truck 
Garage  space  is  necessarily  limited  in  the 
crowded  portion  of  St.  Louis  where  the 
Scudders-Gale  company  is  located  and 
land  values  are  high.  Even  though  all 
the  space  needed  had  been  available,  the 


cost  of  buying  the  site  and  building  the 
garage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  investment 
in  new  trucks,  plus  the  pay  of  the  addi- 
tional drivers  and  added  maintenance, 
would  have  swelled  the  overhead  on  the 
deliveii"  system  to  a  point  where  the 
stockholders  would  have  asked  for  some 
sort  of  accounting.  This  was  the  prob- 
lem that  K.  11.  Meyer,  superintendent  of 


the  company's  fleet  of  trucks,  was  facing 
a  year  ago.  How  could  the  work  of  a 
fleet  of  twelve  trucks  be  done  with  a 
fleet  of  eight  trucks,  without  adding  a 
single  item  in  the  way  of  labor,  and  with 
only  incidental  expense? 

How  this  superintendent  solved  the 
problem  without  adding  another  truck, 
and  in  fact  with  saving  the  Inbor  of  thi-ee 
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Takxng  the  empty  body  i  .,/   (/,<■  /,i/..     Ddozv,  the  bodv  is  entirely,  off 

the  chassis  and  lite  drivct    ,.>   ,i,w   ahuul   to  pull  ahead  and  then  back  in  to  a  new 

position  at  the  platform  for  loading  a  full  body 
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men,  is  a  study  in  truck-tleet  ellieieni'y 
and  contains  niiifli  that  will  help  other 
lleet  operators,  whose  business  is  walkini? 
away  I'roni  the  ordinary  working  capacity 
of  their  present  fleet. 

Mr.  Meyer's  answer  consisted  of  devis- 
ing a  boiiy  which  could  be  swung  on  and 
off  the  chassis  ol'  the  truck  as  easily  as  a 
coat  is  put  on  and  taken  off.  That  raiser 
of  operating  costs,  idle  time,  the  waiting 
around  while  the  goods  are  loaded  on  the 
truck,  is  an  unknown  ([uantity  under  tlie 
new  demountable  body  system.  Exten- 
sion of  driver's  delivery  slips  and  check- 
ing of  goods,  while  valuable  minutes  are 
lost,  have  been,  done  away  with.  There 
is  no  more  hiury,  no  more  bustle,  and, 
best  of  all,  no  worry  about  forgetting 
to  load  goods  because  of  a  necessity  for 
rushing.     The  loaded  body  is  waiting  for 


the  driver  the  moment  he  returns  from  a 
trip;  his  slips  have  all  been  extended, 
the  goods  are  all  cheeked,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  do  but  transfer  the  bodies. 
All  that  is  up  to  the  driver  is  to  back 
into  one  bay  of  the  outbound  platform, 
get  rid  of  the  empty  body,  drive  out  and 
back  into  another  bay  for  a  loaded  body, 
and  be  off  on  the  ne.xt  trip. 

The  operation  to  get  rid  of  the  empty 
body  is  started  by  the  driver  just  before 
lie  backs  into  the  empty  bay.  Four  turn- 
buckles  are  secured  to  the  chassis  of  the 
truck,  one  on  each  side  at  the  front  and 
rear.  Each  of  these  has  a  lower  ring  end 
which  is  passed  through  an  eyebolt  riveted 
to  the  chassis.  On  the  body  are  four 
more  eyebolts  to  which  the  turnbuckles 
are  secured  when  the  body  is  in  position 
by   means   of   a   pin    jsassed   through   the 


At  the  top,  the  loaded  body  is  being  lowered  onto  i'  .  \.     At  the  bot- 

tom, the  body  is  completely  loivered  and  held  to  the  cliassis  by  four  pivoted  turn- 
buckles,  lv.'0  on  each  side.     The  truck  is  then  ready  to  begin  its  trip 


eyobolt  and  the  clevis  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  turnbuckle.  The  pin  is  chained 
to  the  chassis  frame  so  that  it  is  not  lost 
when  removed  from  the  turnbuckle  clevis. 
When  tightened,  these  turnbuckles  liold 
the  body  so  securely  in  position  that  there 
is  no  rattling  or  squeaking.  In  addition 
to  the  turnbuckles,  safety  is  further  as- 
sured by  two  sets  of  I-beam  lugs  which 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  I-beani 
body  cross  sills  at  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  body.  These  lugs  contact  with  pro- 
jections on  the  side  of  the  chassis  frame 
and  prevent  side  sway.  When  the  truck 
is  in  position  to  back  into  the  empty  bay, 
the  truck  is  stopped,  the  turnbuckles  are 
unscrewed  and  the  })ins  taken  out,  leav- 
ing the  body  free  to  be  swung  off. 

Switching  the  Bodies 

The  outbound  platform  is  divided  into 
five  bays,  each  2  feet  wider  than  the  width 
of  the  truck  to  allow  for  a  little  meneu- 
vering  if  the  truck  has  not  been  backed 
in  quite  accurately.  Parallel  with  the 
platform  and  just  beyond  its  edge  runs 
an  overhead  railway.  It  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  five  bays  and  is  secured  to 
the  roof  of  the  platform  so  strongly  that 
the  weight  of  load  makes  little  difference. 
On  this  overhead  railway,  paralleling  the 
edge  of  platform,  is  hung  a  carriage 
which  can  be  moved  to  any  one  of  the 
bays.  The  system  in  this  respect  can  be 
compared  to  a  railroad  turntable,  for  at 
right  angles  to  this  overhead  railway  run 
live  other  overhead  railways,  one  for  each 
bay.  These  switches  are  fifteen  feet  long 
and  extend  well  back  over  the  platform  so 
that  bodies,  when  taken  off  the  trucks,  are 
moved  onto  the  switches  and  then  de- 
jiosited  onto  the  platform  floor.  Each 
body  is  suspended  on  a  second  carriage 
which  is  hung  from  the  carriage  running 
l>arallel  with  the  platform  edge.  The 
body  is  raised  up  off  the  chassis  frame  by 
liieans  of  two  Yale  &  Towne  block  hoists, 
one  near  the  front  and  the  other  at  the 
rear.  '  Wben  an  empty  body  is  being 
taken  off  a  truck,  the  block  chain  hooks 
are  engaged  in  iron  eyes  on  the  sides  of 
the  body.  The  latter  is  then  freed  and 
the  second  carriage  is  pushed  back  over 
the  switch  until  the  body  swings  over  the 
concrete  platform,  when  it  is  let  down, 
and  the  second  carriage  is  pushed  off  the 
switch.  The  top  carnage  is  then  pushed 
down  to  the  bay  where  the  loaded  body 
is  waiting,  the  operation  is  reversed,  the 
body  swung  aboard  and  secured,  and  the 
driver  is  off  for  another  trip. 

Loading  Time  Cut  66% 

Two  bodies  are  used  with  each  truck, 
one  being  loaded  while  the  other  is  out. 
t'nder  the  old  system  it  took  from  30  to 
35  minutes  to  back  the  truck  in,  load  it 
so  as  to  eliminate  roundabout  routes,  ex- 
tend the  driver's  slips,  cheek  the  goods 
and  get  away,  the  extra  time  depending 
upon  whether  the  load  was  billed  to  one 
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Plan   view  of  the   loading   bay,  slioiving   the   five   sets   of 

sxviteh  tracks  over  the  platform  and  the  moving  carriage 

and  tracks  for  shifting   the  empty  and  loaded  bodies 


Close-up  of  the  two  carriages,  one  moving  longitudinally  in 

front  of  the  platform  edge  and  the  other  transversely  to 

the  szt'itch  tracks  over  the  platform  proper 


customer  or  a  number.  The  use  of  de- 
mountable bodies  has  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  cut  tlie  time  for  receiving,  load- 
ing and  sending  out  a  truck  to  never  more 
than  10  minutes  and  usually  from  5  to  7 
minutes. 

Moving  More  Groceries 

In  addition  to  this  great  saving  in 
time,  the  labor  of  two  loaders  and  one 
checker  has  been  done  away  with,  saving 
the  companj'  approximately  $375  a  month 
on  the  item  of  wages  alone.  Even  now, 
with  a  greatly  increased  business,  there 
is  just  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  lessened 
force  comfortably  busy  all  day.  For- 
merly there  was  nothing  the  men  could 
do  but  loaf  until  a  truck  came  in  and 
then  things  had  to  be  done  in  such  a  huri-y 
that  mistakes  and  oversights  were  fre- 
quent. 

The  average  gain  in  work  done  under 
the  two-body  system,  the  company  found, 
is  two  and  three-quarter  loads  i>er  work- 
ing day,  counting  Saturday  as  a  half-day, 
on  the  five  2-ton  Packards  which  have 
been  equipped  with  the  double  bodies. 
This  is  the  average  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1919.  This  means  that  408  loads  more 
were  moved  with  the  double  bodies  than 
could  have  been  moved  by  using  the  ordi- 
nary truck  body.  Since  each  load,  ac- 
cording to  cost  sheets  of  the  company, 
averages  slightly  over  3000  pounds,  the 
double  bodies  enabled  the  company  to 
move  1,224,000  more  pounds  of  groceries 
with  practically  the  same  truck  fleet  than 
it  could  have  moved  with  the  common  type 
of  truck  and  truck  bodies. 

There  are  many  days  when  all  the 
trucks  get  in  three  trips  a  day,  though 
on  some  day.s  only  one  or  two  of  them 
manage  to  make  the  three  trij).s,  the  others 
having  gone  out  in  the  morning  or  after- 
noon on  long  haul.s  into  St.  Louis  County. 
Before  the  demountable  bodies  were  in- 
stalled, no  more  than  two  trips  a  day 
were  made  with  any  truck  and  there  were 
a  great  many  times  when  only  one  trip 
could  be  covered  on  account  of  the  long 
haul  involved  or  the  difUcuUies  of  load- 
loading.    The  record  for  the  fleet  was  e-s- 


tablished  in  July  when  one  truck  made 
three  trips,  stopping  for  delivery  of  ar- 
ticles fifty-two  times,  and  piling  up  a  dis- 
tance covered  of  49  miles.  This  was  done 
between  7 :45  a.m.  and  4 :45  p.m.,  vnth  the 
noon-hour  counted  as  idle  time.  In  load- 
ing the  bodies  it  is  a  rule  that  there  will 
never  be  more  than  thirty  stops  to  the 
load,  the  stops  being  distributed  as  evenly 
as  possible  among  all  the  trucks.  An- 
other practice  followed  is  giving  the  long- 
est trip  to  the  first  ti-uck  in.  When  this 
truck  returns,  it  is  given  one  of  the 
shorter  trips.  In  this  way  the  mileage  on 
all  the  trucks  is  divided  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible. This  method  of  assigning  trips  is 
a  help  to  the  drivers  also,  as  they  receive 
a  bonus  for  eveiy  trip  over  twelve  a  week 
that  they  make.  The  highest  bonus  is  $3 
and  it  is  given  for  a  weekly  total  of 
twenty  trips. 

Cost  of  Installation 

The  cost  of  installing  the  overhead  sys- 
tem a  year  ago  was  $1800  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  practically  nothing,  since 
it  is  so  sturdily  constructed  that  a  weight 
of  3  tons,  which  is  larger  than  any  load 
caiTied,  can  be  lifted  with  safety.  The 
bodies  a  year  ago  cost  $275  apiece  for  the 
Packard  2-ton  trucks  and  a  price  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  lower  was  made  on 
bodies  for  the  Autocars,  which  are  not 
yet  equipped,  there  being  no  overhead 
system  ready  for  them  now. 

This  installation  of  demountable  bodies 
is  characterized  chiefly  by  the  unusual 
construction  of  the  two-part  carriage  for 


Cross-section  through  the 
body,  showing  how  it  is 
held  to  the  chassis  by 
means  of  pivoted  turn- 
buckles.  A  pin,  held 
against  loss  by  a  chain, 
is  used  to  make  th? 
lurnbuckle  fastening 


handling  the  bodies  while  being  taken 
off  and  put  on.  While  this  carriage  at 
first  seems  decidedly  complicated,  this  is 
not  the  case  when  it  is  considered  in  its 
two  parts,  the  first  for  moving  the  body 
perpendicularly  to  the  edge  of  the  loading 
platform,  and  the  second  part  for  the 
transverse  motion  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform.  This  motion  is  only  brought 
into  play  after  the  empty  body  has  been 
deposited  on  the  platform  or  a  loaded 
body  onto  the  truck.  This  transverse 
carriage  is  moved  to  correspond  with  one 
of  the  five  sets  of  switch  tracks  carrying 
the  carriages  which  move  perpendicularly 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  Details  of 
both  of  the  carriages  and  the  five  over- 
head switches  above  the  platform  are 
shown  in  the  two  illustrations  at  the  top 
of  this  page. 

The  construction  of  the  bodies  them- 
selves and  the  method  of  their  attachment 
to  the  truck  chassis  are  also  somewhat  im- 
usual.  The  features  of  design  which  are 
new,  are  the  use  of  turnbuckles  for  fast- 
ening the  body  rigidly  to  the  chassis  and 
the  use  of  rubbing  blocks  and  I-beam  lugs 
to  prevent  side  sway  while  the  truck  is  in 
motion.  The  turnbuckles,  with  their  up- 
per ends  in  the  form  of  clevises,  provide 
a  means  of  fastening  which  is  simple  and 
yet  effective.  Chaining  the  pins  which 
are  inserted  through  the  clevises  and  the 
eye-bolts  screwed  into  the  bottom  of  the 
body,  prevent  them  from  dropping  out 
while  the  truck  is  in  transit  or  being  lost 
or    misplaced    during    the    operation    of 
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A  liiic-ul^  ()/  tlu-  Scuddcrs-Cdlc  Packard  trucks  in  front  of  the  coiiif)any's  plant 


changing  from  an  empty  body  to  a  loaded 
one. 

Tlie  shape  of  the  rubbing  blocks,  two 
of  which  are  attached  to  the  longitudinal 
frame  sill  on  each  side  of  the  chassis,  is 
not  new,  the  new  feature  of  the  apparatus 
being  the  I-beam  lugs  which  contact  with 
the  rubbing  blocks.  The  I-beam  lugs  are 
about  4  in.  long,  and  are  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  two  crosswise  I-beam  sills  of 
the  same  size,  bolted  directly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  floor  of  the  demountable  body. 
By  attaching  the  lugs  to  these  sills,  any 
strains  which  may  be  put  upon  them  while 
the  truck  is  in  motion  are  not  localized 
at  any  point  of  the  body  platform,  but 
are  transferred   over   all  of  the  longitu- 


dinal floorboards  of  which  the  platform  of 
the  demountable  body  is  composed. 

This  entire  demountable  body  installa- 
tion is  but  another  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  an  analytical  study  of 
truck  operation.  While  the  installation 
is  of  particular  interest  to  wholesale  gro- 
cers such  as  the  Scudders-Gale  company, 
its  lessons  apply  equally  as  well  to  any 
other  motor  truck  installation  in  which 
the  loads  are  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  small  packages  which  require  almost 
indivadual  loading.  Considering  the  sav- 
ing in  truck  time  and  the  labor  in  loading 
the  vehicles,  the  cost  of  the  demountable 
body  installation  is  small,  and  will  pay  for 
itself  within  1  year  or  2  years,  at  the  most. 


Details  of  the  method  of  supporting  and  lifting  the  demountable  body.    Hooks  and  chains 

are  used  for  lifting.    Cross  channels  are  provided  at  front  and  rear  to  support  the  body 

and  rubbing  blocks  and  lugs  are  employed  to  prevent  sidcivise  slippage  white  the  truck  is 

in  transit;   these  lugs  are  made  of  I-beam  iron  bolted  to  the  body  cross  sills 


Bay  State  Trucks  Must  Now 
Have  Mirrrors 

BOSTON,  Oct.  5— The  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission  has  issued  a  warn- 
ing to  owners  of  motor  trucks  that  they 
are  not  living  up  to  the  law  on  mirrors, 
and  cautioning  them  that  tliey  had  bet- 
ter do  so.  In  a  statement  issued  by 
Commissioner  James  W.  Synan,  he  says: 

"The  Massachusetts  Highway  Commis- 
sion finds  a  great  many  owners  of  motor 
ti-ucks  who  are  not  using  any  judgment 
in  attaching  mirrors  to  their  trucks  in 
cari-ying  out  the  intent  of  the  Mirror  law 
recently  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

"The  inspectors  of  the  commission  find 
a  great  many  very  heavily-loaded  trucks 
with  very  wide  liodies  equipped  with  a 
very  short  arm  on  the  mirror,  the  result 
being  that  the  operator  cannot  see  the 
road  in  the  mirror  of  his  truck  any  bet- 
ter than  if  he  had  no  mirror  at  all. 

"What  the  truck  owners  must  do  is  to 
put  a  sufficiently  long  arm  on  the  mirror 
so  that  the  min-or  will  project  beyond  the 
width  of  the  truck  and  show  the  road  to 
the  rear.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have 
a  2-ft.  or  longer  arm  on  the  mirror  to 
comply  with  this  provision  on  certain 
trucks  and  an  18-in.  arm  on  many 
trucks." 

New   Sterling   Service  Station 
Opened  in  Chicago 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  9— The  Sterling  Mo- 
tor Truck  Co.  will  build  a  one-story  serv- 
ice station  in  this  city  at  2707  Michigan 
Avenue. 
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COLD- WEATHER  HINTS 

In    Truck    Operation 

Care  of  Cooling  and  Lubricating  Systems  Is  of  Greatest  Im- 
portance for  Successful  Operation.  Methods  That  Will 
Save  the  Fleet  Owner  Much  Worry,  Time  and  Money 

No.  2— COLD-WEATHER    CARE    OF    PACKARD    TRUCKS 


IN  maintaining  any  make  of  truck  in 
winter  weather,  the  care  of  the  cool- 
ing system  and  of  the  lubricating  system 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  the  care  of  these  systems  there  are 
certain  fundamentals  and  niethoils  wiiich 
should  be  well  imderstood  and  carried 
out  by  the  motor  truck  fleet  owner.  While 
some  of  the  data  printed  here  are  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  Packard  trucks, 
the  infonnation  may  be  put  to  good  ad- 
vantage also  by  the  owners  of  other 
makes  of  trucks.  It  is  accordingly  set 
down  in  the  following  order,  taking  up 
the  cooling  system  first  and  then  the  lu- 
bricating system. 

The  Cooling  System 

1 — The  engine  of  a  motor  truck  will 
run  most  efficiently  during  cold  weather 
when  the  heat  under  the  engine  hood 
most  nearly  approaches  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  obtained  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

2 — During  cold  weather  the  truck  oper- 
ator must  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
setting  of  the  levers  regulating  the  ad- 
mission of  air  and  gasoline  to  the  car- 
bureter in  order  to  produce  a  mixture 
which  will  easily  ignite  at  the  lower  at- 
mospheric  temperature. 

3 — In  extremely  cold  weather  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
motor  should  be  conser\'ed  by  the  use  of 
radiator  and  engine  hood  covers. 

4 — In  starting  in  extremely  cold 
weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  shut  oflf 
both  the  primary  and  auxiliary  air  in- 
take, in  this  manner  obtaining  a  very  rich 
mixture  that  will  ignite  readily.  In 
tracks  like  the  Packard,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  button  below  the  radiator 
at  the  right  side,  this  button  should  be 
pnlled-  forward  to  temporarily  cut  off  the 
air  supply.  After  the  engine  is  started, 
the  button  should  immediately  be  pushed 
back  info  position.  In  the  in.nnipulafion 
of  this  button  a  word  of  caution  should 
be  heeded.  In  warm  weather,  or  when 
the  engine  is  warm,  pulling  out  the  but- 


TH^IS  is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  article?  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  best 
methods  which  fleet  ov»ii- 
ers  may  follow  in  the 
maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  their  trucks  in 
freezing  weather.  Some 
of  the  methods  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  Packard 
trucks,  while  others  apply 
equally  well  to  all  makes 
of  trucks.  The  third  arti- 
cle, in  the  next  issue,  will 
give  cold-weather  hints  for 
Kelly-Springfield  trucks. 


ton  may  give  such  a  rich  mixture  that 
the  charge  will  not  ignite. 

5 — Never  race  a  cold  engine  immedi- 
ately after  it  has  been  started.  If  this  is 
done  before  the  oil  has  an  opportunity  to 
regain  its  full  fluidity,  after  being  partly 
congealed  on  account  of  the  cold,  it  may 
result  in  scored  pistons  and  cylinders.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  idle  a  cold  engine 
after  it  has  been  started  before  attempt- 
ing to  run  the  truck.  The  heat  thus  gen- 
erated will  allow  the  engine  to  run  on  a 
leaner  nii.xture  and  will  insure  the  great- 
est possible  gasoline  efficiency  and  the 
most  satisfactory  lubrication.  If  the 
truck  is  oiMjrated  with  the  carbureter  ad- 
.iusting  lever  at  or  near  the  choke  posi- 
tion, it  will  cause  a  waste  of  gasoline,  ac- 
cumulation of  carbon  and  other  unsatis- 
factory results. 

In  trucks  like  the  Packard,  which  is 
provided 'with  a  control  board  under  the 
steering  wheel  on  which  is  mounted  an 
air  and  gas  lever,  moved  over  a  segmented 


scale,  the  lever  should  be  moved  toward 
the  gas  end  of  the  scale  in  starting.  With 
the  engine  operating,  the  lever  should  be 
gradually  moved  back  a  few  notches 
toward  the  air  end  of  the  scale.  No  hard 
and  fast  rule  can  be  followed  for  set- 
ting the  lever,  which  of  necessity  much  be 
varied  to  compensate  for  different  at- 
mospheric conditions  and  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  engine.  Experience  will 
dictate  better  than  anything  else  the 
proper  running  position.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  even  thougti 
a  richer  mixture  is  required  while  the 
engine  is  cold  than  after  it  has  become 
warm  by  being  driven,  it  should  be  given 
as  much  air  as  it  will  take.  Too  much 
air  will  cause  a  pop-back  in  the  car- 
bureter. 

6 — Before  stopping  the  engine  in  cold 
weather,  the  throttle  should  be  closed  to 
reduce  the  speed  and  the  gas  lever  moved 
half  way  up  to  the  full  open  position. 
This  will  produce  a  very  rich  mixture, 
which  will  assist  in  starting  the  engine 
the  next  time. 

7 — Priming    the    cylinders    with    gaso- 
line may  be  necessary  if  the  engine  can- 
not be  started  after  following  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
8 — Water  in  the  lubricating  oil  is  also 
a  problem  in  freezing  weather.     To  solve 
it  the  crankease  should  be  drained  at  fre- 
quent   intervals,    to    be    certain    that    no 
water  is  present.    If  this  is  not  done,  the 
oil  puuip  springs  may  become  frozen  and 
the    pump    made    inoperative,    thus   pre- 
venting the  proper  oil  circulation. 
.'Thi,  ■'■■'' 
Cooling  System 

1 — During  freezing  weather  the  water 
circulation  .system  should  be  filled  with  an 
anti-freezing  sohition.  The  Packard  com- 
pany recommends  solutions  made  up  in 
the  following  proportions: 

For  a  temperature  not  lower  than  5 
degrees  below  zero : 

Alcohol     15  per  cent. 

Glycerine      15  per  cent. 

Water      70.pe.rcent. 

Totnl     100  per  cent. 
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For  a  temperature  not  lower  than  15 
degri'ees  below  zero: 

Alcohol    1"  per  cent. 

Water      66  per  cent. 

Glycerine      17   percent. 

Totnl     100  per  cent. 

Aleohol  should  be  added  occasionally 
to  make  up  tor  evaporation.  Glycerine 
does  not  evaporate.  According  to  the 
Packard  company,  the  foregoing:  solu- 
tions have  been  found  entirely  prac- 
ticable. A  simple  solution  of  alcohol, 
while  it  is  not  injurious,  lowers  the  boil- 
ing point  of  the  whiter.  Consequently, 
on  warm  days,  with  the  truck  standing 
and  the  engine  running,  the  solution  will 
tend  to  boil  easily  and  evaporate.  The 
boiling  point  of  denatured  alcohol  is  about 
10  degrees  higher  than  that  of  wood 
alcohol. 

The  use  of  glycerine  raises  the  boiling 
point  of  the  solution.  It  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  alcohol  and  is  sliashtly  in- 
jurious to  rubber.  This  drawback  is 
somewhat  reduced  by  a  combination  solu- 
tion of  both  alcohol  and  glycerine  in 
water. 

2 — Do  not  use  an  anti-freezing  solution 
of  calcium  chloride  or  any  alkaline  solu- 
tion, as  these  are  injurious  to  the  metal 
parts. 

3 — Anti-freezing  solutions  should  be 
tested  frequently  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  This  may  be 
tested  by  drawing  off  a  small  quantity  of 
the  cooling  fluid  from  the  radiator  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  outside.  If  it  thick- 
ens, new  alcohol  should  be  added. 

4 — The  capacities  of  the  cooling  sys- 
tem of  the  seven  Packard  models  are  as 
follows :  Gal. 

1-ton     7% 

114-ton     7% 

2-ton     7% 

3-ton      9% 

4-ton      9% 

5-ton      9% 

6-ton      9% 

5 — The  Packard  truck  engine  is  char- 
acterized by  the  use  of  a  thermostat. 
The  purpose  of  this  thermostat  is  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  cooling  -water  at 
a  point  found  to  give  the  best  thermal  or 
fuel  economy  results,  no  matter  what  the 
temperature  of  the  outside  atmosphere. 
This  temperature  is  between  140  degi'ees 
and  180  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  action 
of  the  thermostat  is  automatic  and  it  has 
no  adjustments.  In  brief,  the  thermostat 
prevents  some  of  the  cooling  water  from 
oirculating  through  the  radiator  by  by- 
passing it  direct  to  the  pump  until  the 
proper  temperature  of  the  water  is 
reached.  When  this  has  been  done  the 
thermostat  automatically  closes  the  by- 
pass valve  and  permits  the  water  to  be 
cooled  by  passing  through  the  radiator 
core  in  the  regular  manner. 

In  detail  the  thermostat  consists  of  a 
sylphon  which  is  located  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  water  outlet  header  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  block.  A  sylphon  is 
a  nest  of  concentric  but  continuous  series 
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Part  sectioHol  view  of  the  Packard  truck  engine,  showmi;  the  thermostat  fitted^  to 

automatically  keep  the  cooling  water  at  a  temperature  to  produce  the  most  efficient 

engine   operation   in   both   cold  and  zcarni   -weather 


of  metal  disks  which  conlract  an<l  expand 
in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  which  the  disks  are  in  contact.  A 
bypass  lube  connects  the  thermostat  hous- 
ing with  the  inlet  side  of  the  water  pump. 
The  entrances  to  the  radiator  tank  at  the 
top  and  to  the  bypass  tube  are  controlled 
by  valves  carried  on  a  shaft  actuated  by 
the  movement  of  the  thermostat  sylphon. 
Normally  when  the  waiter  is  cold,  the 
radiator  valve  is  closed  and  the  bypass 
inlet  valve  opened.  This  allows  the  water 
to  circulate  through  the  cylinder  jacket 
and  back  to  the  pump  without  entering 
or  passing  through  the  radiator.     As  the 


Sectional    view    through    the    Packard 

carbureter,  shounng  the  hot-water  jacket 

and  the  two  throttle  valves,  one  operated 

by   the  governor  and   one   by   hand 


water  becomes  heated,  the  expansion  of 
the  sylphon  causes  the  radiator  inlet  valve 
to  open  and  at  the  same  time  closes  the 
bypass  valve.  This  makes  it  necessary 
for  all  the  water  to  circulate  through 
the  radiator.  This  cycle  of  operations  is 
automatically  repeated,  thus  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  coohng  water  prac- 
tically constant  and  at  a  temperature 
which  gives  the  most  efficient  engine 
operation. 

The  Lubricating  System 

1 — For  winter  use  where  cylinder  oil 
is  specified — namely,  in  the  engine,  spring 
bolt  oilers,  clutch  pedal  oiler,  steering 
worm  shaft  oiler,  steering  knuckle  bolt 
oiler,  radius  rod  oiler,  radius  rod  and 
rear  axle  spring  trunnion  oilers,  hand 
brake  rod  clevises,  change  speed  and  foot 
pedal  connections,  motor  control  connec- 
tions, and  all  other  working  joints  not 
provided  with  oil  cups— the  Packard  com- 
pany recommends  an  oil  having  the  fol- 
lowing jiroijerties:  Cold  test  of  0  degrees: 
gravity  test  of  60  degi-ees  Fahrenheit 
(Baume  25)  ;  visco.sity  test  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (Saybolt  230-235);  and  fire 
test  405  to  500. 

2 — During  the  first  2000  miles  of  serv- 
ice, either  with  a  new  truck  or  after  over- 
hauling, the  oil  in  crankcase  should  be 
drained  and  a  fresh  supply  put  in  every 
500  miles.  After  2000  miles  of  service, 
this  is  necessary  only  at  1000-mile  in- 
tervals. 

3 — If  during  winter  weather  some  of 
the  unvaporized  fuel  has  worked  its  way 
down  past  the  piston  rings  into  the  crank- 
ease,  the  oil  should  be  tested  more  fre- 
quently and  renewed  when  there  is  any 
indication  of  the  loss  of  its  lubricating 
properties. 


_'i4 

4 — For  tlie  gearset  housing,  a  heavy- 
mineral  oil  free  from  acid  should  be  em- 
liloyed.  During  winter  weather  this  oil 
slioiild  be  mixed  with  cylinder  oil  just  as 
is  used  in  the  engine  in  equal  propor- 
tions of  cylinder  oil  and  gearset  oil. 

5 — For  the  rear  axle  housing,  the  Pack- 
ard company  recommends  600-W  steam 
cylinder  oil  "as  produced  by  the  Vacuum 
(iil  Co.  Similarly,  during  cold  weather 
this  oil  should  be  mixed  half  and  half 
with  cylinder  oil  such  as  is  used  for  the 
engine  lubrication. 

6— During  the  first  2000  miles  of  serv- 
ice, either  with  a  new  truck  or  after  over- 
hauling, the  oil  in  the  rear  axle  housing 
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should  be  drained  and  a  fresh  supply  put 
in  every  1000  miles.  After  2000  miles 
of  service  this  is  necessary  only  at  5000- 
mile  intervals. 

7_When  draining  the  gearset  housing 
the  oil  should  be  allowed  to  drip  out  thor- 
oughly. The  casing  should  then  be 
flushed  with  kerosene  and  refilled  with 
fresh  oil  to  the  level  of  the  screw  plug 
in  the  side  of  the  case. 

8 — In  renewing  rear  axle  bousing  lu- 
bricant the  casing  should  be  drained  thor- 
oughly and  then  flushed  with  kerosene. 
After  this  has  been  done  the  housing 
should  be  filled  with  fresh  oil  to  the  level 
of  the  overflow  plug  at  the  rear. 
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9— On  the  Packard  truck  a  gage  is  pro- 
vided on  the  dashboard  to  show  the  oil 
pressure  in  the  engine.  The  normal  run- 
ning pressure  when  the  engine  is  warm  is 
10  pounds  at  1000  r.p.m.,  or  at  the  maxi- 
mum speed  as  controlled  by  the  engine 
governor.  Failure  of  the  gage  to  show 
pressure  after  the  engine  has  been  run- 
ning for  a  few  minutes  is  an  indication  of 
lack  of  oil  in  the  crankcase  reservoir  or 
the  clogging  of  the  strainers  or  oil  pipe. 
When  the  gage  does  not  show  pressure, 
the  engine  should  be  stopped  immediately 
and  the  cause  determined.  When  the  en- 
gine is  cold,  the  pressure  will  be  higher 
until  the  oil  thins  down. 
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MAINTENANCE  HINTS 

FOR  TRUCK  MECHANICS 
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WHEN  YOU  WIPE  OFF  YOUR  ENGINES,  do 
not  use  ordinar>-  cotton  waste.  Some  of  the  threads 
of  such  waste  easily  become  detached  from  that 
held  in  the  hand,  and  not  being  noticed,  finally  work 
their  way  into  the  air  inlet  to  the  carbureter  where 
they  cause  sticking  of  the  needle  valve  or  throttle 
valve. 

IF  YOUR  TRUCKS  ARE  LIABLE  TO  RUN 
SHORT  OF  OIL  on  long  trips,  it  is  a  poor  plan  to 
rely  upon  the  driver  getting  the  proper  kind  of  oil 
at  some  wayside  garage.  It  is  much  better  to  fit 
an  auxiliary  lubricating  oil  tank  on  the  side  of  the 
chassis,  just  above  the  runningboard.  This  always 
insures  a  sufficient  supply  and  does  not  permit  the 
driver  to  claim  that  he  ran  short  because  he  had  no 
money  with  him ;  could  not  get  credit  or  could  not 
get  to  a  garage  before  bearing  trouble  developed  in 

the  engine. 

*  •    * 

IN  STARTING  YOUR  TRUCK  ENGINE  in  cold 
weather,  do  not  race  it.  Let  it  idle  slowly  for  a  few 
minutes  to  permit  the  lubricating  oil  to  thaw  out  and 
regain  its  full  fluidity.  If  the  engine  is  raced  imme- 
diately after  it  is  started,  it  is  liable  to  result  in 
scored  pistons  and  cylinders  because  the  oil  is  too 
thick  until  it  gets  heated  up  sufficiently. 

•  •    » 

IF  THE  CLUTCH  PEDAL  GRABS  TOO 
QUICKLY  when  the  wet  plate  or  disk-in-oil  type, 
easier  engagement  may  be  secured  by  holding  the 
pedal  down  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  engine  has 
been  started,  but  before  putting  it  into  gear.  This 
allows  the  oil  to  circulate  freely  between  the  disks 
so  that  they  grab  with  less  abruptness. 

WHEN  TRUCK  ROLLER  OR  BALL  BEAR- 
INGS BECOME  WORN,  do  not  throw  them  away 
as  junk.  There  are  several  companies  which  make 
an  exclusive  business  of  regrinding  races  and  fitting 
new  balls  or  rollers.  This  work  gives  a  new  bearing 
practically  as  good  as  originally  at  a  small  percen- 
tage of  the  cost  of  a  new  bearing. 


IN  PAINTING  A  TRUCK  BODY,  it  is  a  poor 
plan  to  be  saving  on  the  paint.  Rather  use  too 
much  than  too  little.  At  least  three  coats  should  be 
applied  and  covered  finally  with  a  top  coat  of  finish- 
ing varnish  that  is  impervious  to  moisture. 

*  *    * 

IN  STORING  TRUCK  PARTS  in  the  garage 
stockroom,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  the  bin  number 
on  the  catalog  from  which  the  parts  are  ordered. 
This  saves  considerable  time  in  locating  a  part  in 
stock.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  group  parts 
according  to  the  truck  unit  to  which  they  belong. 

WHEN  COMING  TO  A  STANDSTILL  in  winter 
weather,  always  release  the  brakes  just  before  com- 
ing to  a  full  stop.  This  will  avoid  the  formation  of 
ice   under  the  wheels   which   causes   them   to   spin 

when  starting. 

*  »    * 

ONE-MAN  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TRUCK 
GREASING  works  out  very  satisfactorily  when  the 
fleet  numbers  ten  or  more  vehicles.  When  one  man 
is  hired  for  this  particular  purpose,  although  he 
may  do  other  work,  the  responsibility  is  centralized 
upon  one  person  instead  of  ten  or  more,  as  is  the 
case  when  each  driver  is  expected  to  turn  up  his 

grease  cups  regularly. 

*  *    * 

IN  REPAIRING  OR  INSPECTING  A  TRUCK, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  do  the  work  on  a  fixed  cycle  of 
operations.  At  first,  this  cycle  should  be  very  com- 
plete and  set  down  on  a  card  in  list  form  so  that  no 
essential  part  may  be  overlooked.  After  the  me- 
chanic has  become  accustomed  to  his  work,  the  list 
may  be  reduced  in  length  and  just  the  main  heads 
put  down  for  greater  convenience. 

IN  MAKING  TRUCK  REPAIRS,  have  a  plan  for 
doing  the  work.  Try  to  determine  upon  the  best 
method  to  follow  in  doing  any  particular  job  and 
then  make  the  mechanic  follow  that  plan.  This 
course  may  cut  out  many  unnecessary  moves  and 
')perations. 
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//  You  Operate  Fords,  Be  Sure  to  Read  This  Article 


TRUCK   ORGANIZATION 

Required  to  Deliver  Groceries  from   Widely- 
Separated  Retail  Chain  Stores  in 
Smaller  Cities  and  Towns 


Centralization  of  Management  and  Decentralization  of  the 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Responsible  for  Truck  Business 


THIS  story  concerns  a  fleet  owner  who 
delivers  groceries  with  ninety-three 
Fords  to  customers  in  3i4  cities  and 
towns  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and  Maryland.  The 
big  feature  in  the  operation  of  these 
Fords  is  that  the  company  has  been  able 
to  cover  a  wide  territory  without  the  need 
of  establishing  a  large  number  of  stores 
to  reach  its  customers.  The  344  cities 
and  towns  are  taken  care  of  by  only 
eighteen  stores.  In  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  territory  covered  by  each  store  ex- 
tends out  from  15  to  25  miles.  Without 
the  use  of  the  quick  Ford  delivei-y,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
that  company  to  take  care  of  the  business 
it  now  handles,  nor  could  it  make  as  many 
deliveries  per  week  as  at  present.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  facts,  it  is  also  apparent 
that  without  trucks,  these  outlying  towns 
could  not  be  efficiently  served,  unless 
more  stores  were  opened. 

In  the  selection  of  a  fleet  of  Fords  for 
grocery  deliveries,  four  cardinal  points 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  pur- 
chasers, namely:  1 — Size  of  the  body, 
2 — Speed  of  the  truck;  3 — Cheap  repair 
service,  and  4 — Quick  repair  service. 

Selection  of  the  size  of  body  to  take 
care  of  local  deliveries  as  well  as  those 
to  outlying  towns,  required  study  of  the 
average  loads  that  would  ordinarily  be 
taken  care  of  on  one  trip.  As  a  result 
of  this  study,  it  was  found  that  a  Ford 
delivery  body  4  ft.  wide,  41/2  ft.  high 
and  7  long,  was  sufficiently  large  to  take 
care  of  all  the  delivery  demands  without 
the  necessity  of  the  truck  making  more 
than  one  trip  daily  to  the  same  locality. 
The  speed  of  the  Ford  truck  was  such  as 
to  enable  a  driver  to  make  his  deliveries 
quickly  and  get  back  to  the  store  to  take 
care  of  small  orders  that  may  have  come 
in  during  his  absence. 

It  is  obvious,  that  with  a  larger  and 
slower  moving  truck,  there  would  be  a 
lack   of   economy   in   taking   care   of   the 


small  orders,  even  though  the  capacity 
of  the  body  might  enable  more  packages 
to  be  carried.  Another  point  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  Fords  was  that  parts  could 
be  bought  cheaply  and  in  every  one  of  the 
cities    in    which    the   stores    are    located. 

Five  Big  Problems 

This  meant  a  large  saving  in  repairs  and 
also  meant  that  the  truck  owner  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  establishment  of 
his  own  repair  stations  with  their  con- 
sequent expense.  In  addition  to  the 
economy  effected  through  the  purchase 
of  parts,  there  was  the  point  of  quick 
service.  Each  Ford  service  station  is 
equipped  to  take  care  of  a  repair  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  Consequently,  the 
trucks  would  not  be  taken  off  the  de- 
livery work  long  enough  to  make  an  ap- 


preciable interruption  in  the  delivery 
schedule. 

The  fleet  owner  mentioned,  the  Acker, 
Merrall  &  Condit  Co.,  New  York  City, 
operates  the  ninety-three  Fords  in  thir- 
teen cities  as  follows :  Seven  in  New 
York ;  fifteen  in  Brooklyn ;  four  in  Far 
Rockaway,  L.  I.;  five  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
three  in  Mount.  Vemon,  N.  Y. ;  four  in 
Montclair,  N.  J. ;  four  in  Morristown,  N. 
J.;  six  in  West  End,  N.  J.;  four  in 
Greenwich,  Conn. ;  four  in  Stamford, 
Conn. ;  five  in  Newport,  R.  I. ;  and  four 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

There  are  five  problems  in  a  delivery 
system,  such  as  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit 
employs.  These  are  as  follows:  1 — 
Keeping  track  of  the  Fords;  2 — Super- 
vision of  the  drivers;  3 — Truck  mainte- 
nance; 4 — Delivery  schedules,  and  5 — De- 


BALTIi 


O  No.  of  Fords. 

D  No.  of  Towns  Serued. 


Map  of  the  territory  served  by  the  ninety-three  Fords  used  by  Acker,  Merrill  & 

Condit   to   deliver  small  retail  grocery  orders  from  eighteen  stores  serving  344 

small  towns  and  cities 
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livery  I'roui  the  warcliouse  to  the  stores. 
Keeping  track  of  tlie  running  condition 
of  trucks  when  they  are  widely  scattered 
in  a  hirjre  territoi-y  is  a  problem  that  is 
solved  only  through  centralized  suiier- 
vision.  The  driver  situation,  on  the  other 
linnd,  is  a  matter  of  local  supervision, 
as  are  the  maintenance  and  delivery 
scliedules.  Ueliveiy  from  the  warehouse 
to  the  stores,  though  of  prime  imi>ortancc, 
is  a  separate  and  distinct  operation  that 
must  be  studied  from  an  angle  other  than 
the  deliveiy  from  store  to  customer  opera- 
tion. Though  both  operations  are  closely 
connected,  the  delivery  conditions  under 
each  operation  are  such  as  to  warrant 
splitting  them  up  into  two  departments. 
The  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  comijany 
keeps  track  of  its  Fords  by  means  of  a 
■weekly  report,  sent  in  by  tlie  store  man- 
agei-s  to  the  Xew  York  headquarters. 
These  rejjorts  are  gone  over  by  the  branch 
superintendent,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
retail  deliveries.  His  office  is  at  the  main 
warehouse  headquarters  in  New  York 
<''ity.  These  reijorts,  which  cover  fuel 
and  oil  consumption;  mileage;  repairs; 
etc.,  obviate  the  need  of  sending  out  in- 
spectors to  visit  each  store  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  running  condition  of  the 
trucks,  because  the  reports  come  in  often 
enough  for  the  branch  superintendent  to 
quickly  size  up  any  situation  that  may 


Spare  Fords  in  New  York 

The  manager  at  each  of  the  stores  is 
in  charge  of  the  drivers  and  the  delivery 
schedules,  the  latter  being  governed  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  towns  served. 
Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  has  arranged  its 
deliveiy  scliedules  throughout  the  vari- 
ous districts  so  that  local  deliveries  will 
be  made  at  least  once  daily.  Deliveries  to 
the  outlying  towns  are  made  from  two  to 
three  times  weekly,  depending  upon  the 
distance  away  from  the  stores  and  the 
amount  of  business  received.  ,  The  main- 
tenance of  the  Fords  is  taken  care  of  by 


public  garages  in  the  same  cities  as  those 
in  which  the  stores  are  maintained. 

The  Trucks  are  overhauled  and  painted 
once  yearly.  All  of  tlic  Fords  in  the  New 
York  City  district  are  painted  in  the  com- 
pany's own  paint  shop.  Not  only  is  the 
jiainling  work  done,  but  there  are  fa- 
cilities for  can-j'ing  on  all  body  repairs. 
In  order  to  take  care  of  groceiy  deliv- 
eries while  these  trucks  are  being  over- 
hauled, the  company  has  four  extra 
Fords,  called  floaters,  which  are  used  by 
the  various  stores  near  New  Y'ork  City 
when  their  fleets  have  been  decreased  dur- 
ing the  overhauling  period.  Overhaul- 
ing of  the  Fords  at  the  Newport  and 
Baltimore  stores  does  not  necessitate  the 
use  of  reserve  trucks,  as  this  work  is  done 
during  the  winter  months  when  there  is 
a  let-up  in  business. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Newport 
and  Baltimore  stores,  all  of  the  stores 
are  taken  care  of  by  truck  deliveiy  from 
the  warehouse  in  New  Y'ork  City.  Gro- 
ceries from  the  warehouse  to  Newport 
and  Baltimore  are  sent,  respectively,  by 
boat  and  rail.  Deliveries  from  the  ware- 
house to  the  various  other  branches  are 
made  on  the  average  of  twice  a  week. 
Nine  3y2-ton  G.  V.  electrics,  a  5y2-ton 
Mack  and  a  BVa-ton  Packard  are  used 
for  the  warehouse  deliveries.  Super- 
vision of  the  routing,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  warehouse  trucks  is 
under  the  warehouse  su|ierint8ndent.  The 
maintenance  of  the  gasoline  trucks  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  local  service  sta- 
tions of  the  Mack  and  Packard  com- 
panies. The  electrics  are  maintained  in 
the  company's  own  garage  where  all  bat- 
ten' work  is  done. 

The  purchase  of  the  Acker,  Merrall  & 
Condit  trucks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  is  also  centralized. 
This  department  is  in  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral manager,  who  also  supervises  the 
work  of  the  warehouse  and  branch  super- 
intendents. All  purchases  are  governed 
by  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  store  man- 


agers to  the  branch  superintendent  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  new  business  and 
the  consequent  need  of  more  trucks  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  deliveries. 
Warehouse  truck  purchases  are  likewise 
governed  by  the  report  of  the  warehouse 
superintendent  on  delivery  developments. 
The  delegation  of  this  authority  is  shown 
in  the  chart  published  on  this  page. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  the  Acker,  Merrall  & 
Condit  stores  together  with  the  number 
of  towns  served  by  each  store  and  the 
number  of  Fords  used  by  each. 

The  management  chart  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page  indicates  graphically 
the  manner  in  which  the  trucks  operated 
in  the  large  territoiy  extending  fi-om 
Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  north,  to  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  the  south,  are  supervised  from 
the  central  headquarters  in  New  Y''ork 
City.  The  operation  of  the  large-capacity 
trucks  employed  to  handle  goods  between 
warehouses  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  Fords  used  for  the  final  deliveries, 
and  is  accordingly  supervised  by  a  sepa- 
rate department,  of  which  the  warehouse 
superintendent  is  the  centralized  head.  He 
has  citarge  of  nine  3V2-ton  electric  trucks 
and  two  5%-ton  gasoline  trucks.  The 
former  are  used  exclusively  in  New  York~ 
City  and  the  Metropolitan  temtory,  while 
the  gasoline  trucks  are  sent  on  longer 
trips  to  such  points  as  Y'onkers,  11  miles 
distant;  to  Flushing,  approximately -15 
miles;  and  to  Montelair  and  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  approximately  40  miles  away. 
While  the  warehouse  superintendent  has 
direct  charge  of  these  trucks,  he  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  general  manager. 
The  latter's  connection  with  the  truck 
operation  and  maintenante  is  solely  in  an 
administrative  capacity,  for  he  attends  to 
many  other  of  the  business  and  sales  de- 
tails for  the  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  Co. 

The  entire  operation  of  the  ninety-three 
Fords  and  horse  wagons  employed  tor  the 
retail  deliveries  to  the  customers  is  under 


GENEPAL  MANAGER 

Has  charge  op  truck  purchase 


WAPEH0U5E    SUPERINTENDENT 

Wholesale  deliuery  from  warehouse  to  branches 


DBBE 


BEbIhS 


Nine  3|-ton  electnqs 


55dsoline  ■'-ucks 


BRANCH    SUPERINTENDENT 

Retail  deltuenes  from  eighteen  branches 


93  FORDS 


HORSE  WAGONS 


For  deliveries 
n  34-4-tOivns 


For  close-in  deliueries 


The  managcnuhi  uj  ,nr.,  ,y-i,iric  i-ords  j„r  reiaii  driirerics   in    ?.;,/   loxi'us  and   cities  and  eleven  warehouse   trucks 
requires  a  simple  yel  effecltve  system.    The  above  chart  shoz.'s  this  system  /jrapbically  with  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity from   top   to   bottom   of  the   organisation 
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the  supervision  of  one  man  carrying;  the 
title  of  Branch  Superintendent.  As  shown, 
in  the  map  at  the  bottom  of  pag:e  215, 
tiie  Fords  are  operated  from  eiylitcon 
branches,  whicli  serve  3-14  different  towns. 
The  number  of  Fords  ojierated  from  each 
branch  are  also  ariven  on  the  same  map. 
This  map,  totrcther  with  the  organiza- 
tion chart  at  tlie  bottom  of  page  21G, 
should  be  of  great  value  to  any  fleet 
owner  operating  F'ords.  In  most  cases, 
owners  of  Fords  do  not  devote  the  same 
thought  and  analytical  study  to  the  opera- 
tion of  Fords  as  they  do  to  larger  trucks, 
because  the  initial  investment  and  the  run- 
ning costs  are  comparatively  small.  As 
soon  as  a  fleet  of  Fords  reaches  the  size 
of  that  employed  by  the  Acker,  Merrall  & 
Condit  Co.,  the  proper  o])eration  becomes 
an  important  item,  because  the  cost  of 
delivery-  must  be  included  in  the  snli^ 
price  of  all  goods  sold  by  the  company. 
One  small  leak  in  operating  efficiency 
becomes  of  major  proportions  when  mul- 
tijilied  by  the  number  of  Fords  in  service. 
Thus,  a  small  waste  of  $10  per  Ford  per 
month  becomes  $930  per  month  for  the 
iiitire  fleet,  or  .$11,160  a  year. 


One  of  Ihc  ninety-three  Ford  Model  T  passenger  cars  used  by  Acker,  Merrall  & 

Condit  to  deliver  retail  grocery  orders  in  344  towns  and  cities  from  eighteen  branch 

stores,  from  Nezvport,  R.  I.,  to  Baltimore.  Md. 
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Stolen  Truck  Bill  Passed 

WASIIIXGTON,  Oct.  13— The  Dyer 
bill  to  punish  the  transportation  of  stolen 
motor  vehicles  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  passed  by  the  House  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  with  two 
amendments  which  sent  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence of  the  House  and  Senate  committees. 
One  amendment  by  the  Senate  abolishes 
the  provision  which  would  bar  further 
prosecution  in  event  of  acquittal  or  con- 
viction. The  other  amendment  eliminates 
the  words  "with  the  intent  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  possession  thereof"  from 
See.  4,  which  provides  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  .$5,000  or  5  years  imprisonment  for 
any  one  who  receives,  stores  or  sells  a 
truck  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen. 

Big  California  Truck  Tour 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.;  Oct.  10— 
The  first  California  highway  motor  truck 
train  ended  its  1,100-mile  journey  over 
California  highways  in  this  city  yesterday 
morning.  Leaving  this  city  on  Sept.  25,  it 
made  the  round  trip  to  Los  Angeles  via 
the  valley  route  and  return  over  the  coast 
highway.  The  purpose  of  the  tour  was 
to  demonstrate  to  farmers  and  small  town 
merchants  throughout  the  state  the  pres- 


ent vital  need  for  motor  truck  transpor- 
tation. Thousands  of  tons  of  California's 
fruit  crop  have  rotted  on  the  ground  this 
year  for  lack  of  freight  cars  to  haul  them 
and  while  the  motor  truck  has  helped  in 
many  respects  to  overcome  this  condition 
of  affairs,  it  is  found  that  the  shipping 
public  really  did  not  comprehend  the  ex- 
tent of  the  motor  truck's  usefulness. 

New  Weather  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  25— All  motor 
truck  operators  should  take  advantage  of 
the  Highway  Weather  Service,  one  of 
the  new  enterprises  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  operated 
throug;h  the  organization  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  established 
a  road  or  highway  reporting  service  April 
1  of  this  year.  It  has  proved  equal  to  the 
most  practical  service  the  office  can  other- 
wise perform.  The  Highway  Weather 
Service  was  begun  as  a  war  measure  in 
aid  of  motor  transportation  and  was  con- 
ducted with  emergency  money  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  Though  Congi'ess  made 
no  appropriation  for  its  continuance  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year,  the  demand 
for  it  is  such  that  the  department  is  en- 
deavoring to  continue  it  without  special 
funds  to  meet  the  expense. 


S45,490  Army  Trucks  Sold 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  11— Two  hun- 
dred unserviceable  motor  vehicles,  chiefly 
passenger  cars  and  Nash-Quad  trucks, 
were  sold  for  .$45,490  at  Camp  Holabird, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Additional  sales  will  be  held  each 
Thursday  at  Holabird  until  all  the  un- 
serviceable vehicles  have  been  sold,  and 
about  200  will  be  offered  for  sale  each 
week.  Next  week's  list  includes  Peerless, 
Nash  and  Garford  trucks.  Eighty-four 
Ford  passenger  cars  and  trucks,  Fierce- 
Arrow,  Nash  and  Kissel  trucks  will  be 
sold  Oct.  17  at  Camp  Meade. 

Ofiicial  reijorts  i-eceived  by  the  Motor 
Transport  Corjis  from  ten  sales  held  at 
different  camps  show  that  .$50,960  were 
realized  from  270  vehicles,  including  218 
cars,  trucks  and  ambulances  and  fifty-two 
motorcycles  and  bicycles.  The  range  of 
prices  has  been  wide,  running  from  $1  for 
a  Chevrolet  passenger  car  to  $2,200  for  a 
Kelly-Springfield  truck. 

Famous  Price  Cut  $155 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH.,  Oct.  2— The 
price  of  the  Famous  Model  B-12,  15^- 
tonner  has  been  reduced  from  $2,250  to 
.$2,095,  effective  Sept.  15. 
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BODIES  for 

Retail  Bread  Delivery 


Side  Door  and  Interior  Slat  Shelf  Increase 
Carrying  Capacity  and  Save  Driver's  Time 


TWO  ADDITIONAL  BOXES 
CARRIED    HERE 


6  \N    SLATS  ON    10  IN  CENTERS 


SLIDING  DOOR 
RIGHT  SIDE  ONLY 


BREAD  BOX 
PLACED  CROSSWISE 


DRIVERS  STEP 


Phantom  vieiv  of  one  of  the  special  bread  bodies,  shozving  the  interior  slat  shelf;  the  position  of 
the   bread  boxes;   the   location  of  the  auxiliary   bread   basket;    the   side   door   and   step   for 
quick   unloading   and   the   two-way   opening  rear   door 


ONE  of  the  main  considerations  in  the 
operation  of  a  fleet  of  bread  trucks 
is  the  design  of  the  body.  Each  body 
must  be  designed  to  expedite  loading  as 
well  as  delivery  and  built  so  as  to  give 
complete  protection  to  the  bread  from- 
dust  and  inclement  weather. 

With  these  cardinal  principles  in  mind, 
the  Shults  Bread  Co.,  operating  165  trucks 
in  New  York  <^'ity  and  surrounding  terri- 
tory, designed  its  bodies  so  that  they  would 
come  within  the  needs  of  its  truck  oper- 
ating s>'stem.  That  company  operates 
%-ton  Fords  and  also  Lippard-Stewarts, 
Hurlburts  and  Autocars  of  a  l\'->-  to  2-ton 
capacity.  As  a  result  of  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  bodies  used  on  Fords 
and  those  of  the  larger  trucks,  it  was 
necessary  to  u.se  two  different  types  ol 
bodies.  Both,  however,  are  of  the  panel 
type,  thus  following  out  the  dust-proof 
principle.  In  addition,  both  are  equijtped 
with  rear  doors  that  reach  to  the  roof. 

Floors  Flush  with  Platforms 

The  height  of  the  bodies  on  the  Fords 
and  the  larger  trucks  is  such  as  to  make 
the  floor  flush  with  the  loading  platforms, 
thus  minimizing  any  liftint.'  elTorl  when 
the  boxas  are  being  loaded  into  the  trucks 

In  the  case  of  the  Ford,  that  vehicle 
may  be  backed  up  to  the  loading  platform 


and  all  of  the  boxes  to  be  earned  may 
be  shoved  up  to  the  front  of  the  body 
with  little  effort.  As  a  result,  none  of 
the  Ford  bodies  are  equipped  with  side 
doors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effort  and 
waste  of  time  in  climbing  up  into  one  of 
the  bodies  on  the  larger  trucks,  in  ordei- 


to  place  the  bread  boxes  at  the  front  end 
are  considerable. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  cut  down  any 
wasted  effort  during  the  rush  of  the  load- 
ing and  delivery  period,  each  of  the  large 
truck  bodies  is  equipped  with  a  side  door. 
This  is  placed  on  right  side  directly  in 


One   of   the   Ju  nis   usrU    to    deliver   bread    on    lite   cone    system.      I  he    l-ords   are 

employed  in  the  area  between  tzt'o  circles  with  diameters  of  12^   and  20  miles, 

respectively.     Two-ton  trucks  are  employed  beyond  the  20-mile  circle 
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back  ol'  the  driver's  eab  and  enables  tlii- 
driver  to  quickh'  load  iiis  Iniok,  as  well 
as  make  quick  deliveries.  It  obviates  tlie 
need  of  going  around  to  the  back  of  the 
truck  and  hauling  out  empty  boxes  to 
get  at  those  in  the  front  end  of  the  body. 
A  majority  of  these  side  doors  are  of  the 
sliding  type,  while  a  few  pivot  on  hinges, 
swinging  open  from  the  side. 

As  stated  before,  both  types  of  bodies 
are  equipped  with  rear  doors  that  reach 
to  the  roof  of  the  body,  so  that  there  is 
no  open  space  at  the  top  through  which 
dust  might  enter.  The  rear  door  on  the 
Fords  is  of  two-piece  construction,  eaili 
section  swinging  open  from  hinges  on  the 
sides  of  the  body.  The  large  type  of  body 
is  equipped  with  a  two-part  rear  door, 
the  lower  half  of  which  swings  downward 
on  a  hinge  attached  to  the  Hoor  of  the 
body,  and  the  upper  half  of  which  swings 
open  at  the  middle  upon  hinges  mounted 
on  the  sides  of  the  body. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  waste  effort 
in  getting  at  the  boxes  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  large  body  a  step  has  been 
p^o^^ded  on  the  body  in  front  of  the  side 
door. 

Instead  of  piling  the  boxes  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner  in  the  bodies,  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  an  orderly  fashion  so  as  to 
attain  the  maximum  loading  capacity  of 
the  body.  Each  body  is  equipped  with 
6-inch  wooden  slats,  which  are  laid  cross- 
wise on  supports  in  the  sides  of  the  body 
to  form  a  second  floor  for  additional 
boxes.  By  using  these  slats,  the  driver 
does  not  have  to  lift  any  boxes  in  order 
to  slide  out  the  lower  ones,  as  would  be 
the  case  were  the  upper  boxes  carried 
directly  on  the  lower  ones. 

The  Ford  body  is  4  feet  wide,  4  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  7  feet  long.  The  larger 
body  is  5  feet  wide,  5  feet  high,  and  9 
feet  6  inches  long.  The  side  door  is  2 
feet  wide.  The  bread  boxes  are  20  inches 
wide,  17  inches  deep,  and  3  feet  8  inches 
long.  By  arranging  the  bread  boxes 
lengthwise  in  the  Ford  body,  four  bread 
boxes  can  be  loaded.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, four  boxes  can  be  loaded  at  the  rear 
of  the  larger  body,  two  on  the  floor  and 
two  above  on  the  slat  supports.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  room  for  two  more  boxes 
in  front  of  the  side  door,  thus  making 
six  boxes  in  all.  At  a  capacity  of  100 
loaves  to  each  box,  the  body  capacity  is 
thus  600  loaves. 

Both  of  these  bodies,  and  especially  the 
type  fitted  on  the  company's  li^-ton 
trucks,  are  good  examples  of  the  body 
builder's  art  as  applied  to  the  bakery  in- 
dustry. The  phantom  view  at  the  top 
of  the  opposite  page  shows  clearly  the 
manner  in  which  the  body  is  constructed  " 
down  to  the  last  detail.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  side  door,  its 
location  and  method  of  hanging.  The 
door  slides  backward  and  forward,  paral- 
rel  to  the  centerHne  of  the  chassis,  instead 
of  swinging  on  hinges  as  ordinarily. 

While  the  construction  of  the  bodies  has 


A    W  ^-ton  Stcz^iirt  used  to  deliver  bread  within  a  radius   of  from   It)  to  30   iiti7t'.s 
from  eaeh  branch  bakery.    It  has  a  side  door  for  easy  and  rapid  unloading 


considerable  to  do  with  the  degree  of 
success  which  the  Shults  Co.  has  had  with 
its  fleet  of  trucks,  their  method  of  opera- 
tion on  the  zone  system  has  also  been  of 
equal  importance.  As  told  briefly  in  a 
previous  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,  all  deliveries  are  made  on  the 
zone  system,  with  horse  wagons  for  a  zone 
approximately  12%  miles  in  diameter. 
Fords  and  small  Ward  electrics  are  em- 
ployed in  the  territory  between  the  121/3- 
mile  circle  and  a  20-mile  circle,  these 
trucks  being  suited  for  work  in  this  inter- 
mediate ring  because  of  their  greater 
speed  as  compared  with  horses  and  their 
ability  to  make  extra  trips  as  necessity 
arises. 

Operating  Important  Link 

However,  when  deliveries  have  to  be 
made  beyond  the  20-mile  zone,  the  iy2-ton 
gasoline  trucks  are  employed  because  of 
the  longer  routes  and  the  necessity  for 
cari-ying  larger  loads. 

The  loading  conditions,  which  affect  the 
design  of  the  bodies,  are  practically  the 
same  in  each  zone.  All  of  the  trucks  be- 
gin work  on  their  routes  at  12  o'clock 
midnight.  The  times  of  their  returns  on 
the  following  morning  depend  upon  the 
length  of  each  route  and  the  number  of 
stops  made.  The  Fords  and  Ward  elec- 
trics make  from  two  to  three  trips  a  day. 
The  electrics  do  not  cover  more  than  45 
miles  a  day  on  account  of  their  storage 
battery  limitations.  The  IV^-ton  trucks 
operating  in  the  zone  beyond  the  20-mile 
circle  make  only  one  trip  a  day.  Each 
one  of  these  trucks  makes  about  eighty 
stops  to  the  trip. 

The  Shults  company  operates  in  all  165 
trucks  in  New  York  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  This  territory  com- 
prises about  150  square  miles  and  is 
served     from     fourteen     bakery    plants. 


Four  of  these  plants  are  located  in  Brook- 
IjTi ;  four  in  New  York  City  proper ;  three 
in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  one  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. ;  one  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  one  in 
West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
These  plants  are  widely  separated  in  order 
to  cover  the  territory  without  overlapping 
of  the  truck  routes  from  the  different 
plants. 

Trucks  are  operated  from  only  nine  of 
the  fourteen  plants,  the  five  remaining 
-establishments  taking  care  of  the  business 
which  is  limited  to  their  particular  dis- 
tricts within  a  radius  of  6V2  miles.  These 
deliveries  are  made  by  horse  wagons. 

The  selection  of  the  truck  drivers  has 
also  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  suc- 
cessful truck  operating  by  the  Shults  com- 
pany. All  of  the  Shults  drivers  are  sales- 
men who  are  paid  a  salary  for  driving 
plus  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  the 
bread  sold.  With  both  salary  and  com- 
mission, the  drivers  earn  on  an  average  of 
from  .$45  to  .$100  a  week.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  amoimt  of  bread  which 
each  driver  sells  is  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  his  truck  and  its  ability  to 
cover  the  route  regularly,  except  when 
provision  is  made  in  advance  for  over- 
hauling the  trucks.  While  nine  of  the 
plants  use  trucks  for  the  delivery  of  their 
goods,  the  trucks  themselves  are  main- 
tained at  garages  at  only  six  of  the  plants. 
Five  of  these  plants  have  specially-built 
garages  which  are  separate  from  the  bak- 
ery buildings.  The  sixth  plant,  or  that  in 
Brooklyn,  from  which  thirty-two  Ward 
electrics  are  operated,  stores  the  trucks 
in  the  same  building  occupied  by  the 
plant.  Charging  facilities  have  also  been 
installed  at  this  plant,  so  that  the  batteries 
of  the  electrics  may  be  charged  during  the 
night  while  the  trucks  themselves  are 
backed  up  to  the  loading  platforms.  This 
arrangement  of  the  charging  facilities  also 
permits    of    noonday    boosting    charges. 
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Simple   System 

to  Prevent  Loss  of  Packages 

Triplicate  Forms  Lessens  Chances  for  Delivery  Errors 


TllK  lo.-s  ot  articles  through  wron,^: 
deliveiy,  inisplaoeiuent  or  some 
kindi-ed  form  of  inefficiency  is  a  serious 
problem  with  the  operator  of  a  fleet  of 
trucks  engaged  in  the  deliveiy  of  packages 
as  a  business.  This  is  true  also  of  con- 
cerns using  horses  for  package  delivery, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  because  of 
the  grreater  speed  of  the  motor  truck,  its 
many  trips  per  day  and  its  larger  volume 
of  business.  Insurance  companies  tight 
shy  of  insuring  goods  in  the  process  of 
deliveiy  or  else  make  the  rates  so  high 
as  to  be  prohibitive.  The  two  ways  of 
mitigating  this  trouble  are  either  for  the 
company  to  cany  its  own  insurance  or 
take  every  precaution  to  prevent  packages 
being  lost. 

The  Morh  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  had  little  trouble  in  this  respect  until 
its  fleet  expanded  from  two  to  five  trucks. 
When,  however,  the  three  trucks  were 
added,  the  volume  of  business  became  so 
large  that  under  the  ordinary  system  of 
duplicate  receipts,  packages  were  being 
lost.  A  gi'eat  deal  of  the  business  handled 
by  the  company  is  small  package  business, 
which  is  harder  to  handle  and,  as  a  rule, 
intrinsically  more  valuable  than  bulky 
good.s.  Soon  after  the  expansion,  the 
company  began  casting  about  for  a  way  to 
stop  tills  loss  and  a  triplicate  system  of 
receipts  was  devised. 

The  Triplicate  System 

The  first  sheet  is,  as  it  is  in  the  dupli- 
cate system,  a  receipt  for  the  customer, 
or  the  company  whose  packages  are  to  be 
delivered.  It  is  printed  on  white  paper. 
The  customer  can  either  fill  it  out  himself 
or  have  the  driver  fill  it  out  for  him.  It 
is  ruled  with  spaces  for  the  number  and 
description  of  articles;  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  man  or  company  to  which  the 
delivery  is  being  made;  and  a  column  for 
the  kind  of  delivery,  whether  C.  0.  D.  or 
not.  This  sheet  is  kept  by  the  customer 
for  bis  files. 

The  .second  sheet,  on  pink  paper,  is 
ruled  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  is 
marked  Invoice.  These  sheets  are  filed 
under  the  customer's  name  in  the  com- 
pany's office  and  at  the  end  of  every 
m6nth  are  inclosed  with  the  monthly 
statement,  which  is  not  itotiiizeil,  the  in- 
voices .serving  to  itemize  it. 

The  third  sheet,  on  gi'cen  paper,  is 
ruled  like  the  second  sheet,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  columns  for  checking  receipt  and 
delivery  of  packages.     In  the  use  of  this 
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'Ike  trildicate  si)xt(  in  which  the  Morh 

Service   compMiy   employs   to   prevent 

the  loss  of  other  people's  f/ooils  handled 

hp  its  tnich-s 

sheet  lies  the  advantage  the  systeui  has 
over  the  one  of  duplicate  receipts.  In 
the  duplicate  receipts  system,  either  the 
monthly  statement  must  be  itemized  or,  if 
the  invoices  are  sent  to  the  customer,  the 
coni])any's  files  are  very  incomplete.  In 
the  first  case  there  is  involved  a  large 
amount  of  clerical  work  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, the  records  of  the  company  are  prac- 
tically nil. 

Under  the  Morh  company's  system, 
there  is  practically  no  clerical  work  be- 
yond the  figuring  of  the  statement  from 
the  invoices  and  the  addressing  of  the  en- 
velopes, while  it  retains  for  its  files  a  com- 
l>lelc  record  of  every  transaction,  with 
cveiy  deliverj'  and  receipt  checked  and  the 
record  signed  by  the  driver.  In  this  way 
a  package  could  be  traced,  as  far  as  the 
company  is  concerned,  a  year  after  it  was 
handled.  It  has  proved  very  valuable  in 
preventing  the  loss  of  packages  while  be- 


ing handled  by  the  coiiipany,  not  one 
package  being  lost  in  the  5  months  of  its 
operation,  despite  tlie  fact  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  three  trucks  almost  tripled 
tlie  numl)er  of  packages  handled. 

Seek   to   Name  All   St.   Louis 
Motor  Trucks 

ST.  LOriS,  Oct.  10— A  request  that 
the  ordinance  requiring  the  name  and 
address  of  owners  to  be  painted  on  all 
vehicles  used  in  the  city  for  commercial 
purposes  be  amended  has  been  made  by 
the  Eisenstadt  Jewelry  Co.  The  letter 
containing  the  request  explained  that  the 
trucks  of  the  company  are  used  for  de- 
livering articles  of  great  value  and  that 
by  painting  the  name  of  the  company  on 
the  machine  they  would  he  laid  open  to 
attack  and  robbery  at  any  time  if  the 
name  were  displayed  prominently  on  the 
cars.  The  request  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  City  Counselor  for  action  and  it 
is  believed  the  ordinance  will  be 
amended  in  this  respect.  Another  diffi- 
culty that  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  law  is  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the 
street  numbers  of  large  firms  who  use 
only  St.  Louis  on  their  address  on  letter- 
heads be  painted  on  their  trucks. 

Tower  to  Make  New  Model 

GREENVILLE,  MICH.,  Oct.  6— The 
Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.  will  bring  out  a 
new  truck  on  Dec.  1.  It  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  114  tons  and  will  be  equipped 
with  pneumatic  cord   tires. 

New  Truck  Line  Formed 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  Oct.  9— 
The  Western  Michigan  Motor  Transit 
Co.,  has  completed  organization  with  an 
increase  in  the  capital  stock  from  $100,- 
000  to  $300,000  and  plans  have  been 
formulated  for  opening  the  line  Oct.  15  to 
Fremont,  Ilesperia,  Muskegon,  Grand 
Haven  and  Hastings  and  intermediate 
points.  The  route  will  he  extended  later. 
F.  S.  Piowaty  is  president  and  C.  T. 
Hedges  traffic  manager. 

New  Badger  Service  Shop 
Motor  Trucks 

PORTAGE,  WIS.,  Oct.  9— The  Slinger 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Portage,  which 
is  equipped  to  re-build  any  make  of  motor 
trucks,  has  completed  a  new  building 
covering  virtually  a  square  block  for  its 
automotive  department. 
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Saving  Space  Storing  Fenders 


FLOOR  ABOVE 


Maintenance  Superintendent 
Solves  Problem  of  Storing  Them 
By  Using  Platform  Suspended  from 
Ceiling — This  Arrangement  Saves 
Valuable    Floor    and    Bin     Space 


FENDKKS  lor  motor  trucks  can  best 
be  kept  in  the  stockroom  by  nestini; 
tlieni  on  an  overhead  platform  as  shown 
in  the  iiccorapanying  iUustrations.  Fcnd- 
ei-s  are  diflieidt  to  keep  in  stock  because 
of  their  size  and  general  shape  and  tlie 
lari^e  amount  of  space  which  they  occupy. 
Siill,  they  must  be  kept  on  hand  it  tlu- 
truck  owner  wishes  lo  keep  his  vehicles 
looking  spick  and  span.  Fenders,  espe- 
cially on  the  smaller  sizes  of  trucks,  are 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  c!ia.ssis 
because  a  misjudgment  of  an  inch  In  com- 
ing to  a  stop  or  the  least  carelessness  in 
backing  into  a  garage  stall  at  night  ni:i\ 
result  in  a  dented  or  broken  fender.  Ami 
nothing  gives  a  truck  a  more  decrei)it  ■,\\> 
pearance  than  badly  dented  fenders.  They 
are  the  first  thing  which  attracts  the  eye 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  truck  with 
broken-down  fenders  also  has  other  parts 
requiring  attention. 

George  Heron,  Maintenance  Supcrin 
tendent  of  the  Boston  Store,  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  Chicago, 
.solved  the  problem  of  storing  his  fendei> 
in  the  manner  shown  on  this  page.  .\ 
platform  made  \\\>  of  ordinaiT  l-in. 
boards  is  hung  from  the  girders  of  tlie 
floor  above  by  shorter  lengths  of  the  same 
size  of  board.  The  connection  between  the 
flooring  proper  and  the  supporting  arms 
is  made  by  stringers  stood  on  edge  cross- 
wise of  the  platform  at  the  bottom.  This 
leaves  a  clear  space  in  which  the  different 
sizes  of  fenders  may  be  nested.  They  are 
thus  out  of  the  way  where  they  are  not 
subject  to  damage  by  kicking  as  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  store  them  on  the  lioor 
in  one  corner  of  the  stockroom.  Again, 
the  valuable  floor  space  is  conserved  for 
bins  and  aisles. 


FENDERS  IN 
NESTS 

Looking  at  the  platform  from  the  side,  shozviitg  how  it  is 
supported  and  hoiv  the  fenders  arc  nested 


Overhead  is  seen  the  platform   an  uhieh   the  truck  fenders  are  nested  for  storage. 
7  he  platform  is  hunp  from  the  floor  girders  overhead.    It  saves  valuable  floor  space 
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Engine  Test  Stands 

Reduce  Time  of   Overhauls 

Engine   Testing   Can   Be    Carried  on    Siitiultaneously    With 
Chassis  Repairs  and  Lengthy  Road  Engine  Tests  Eliminated 


A  FLEET  owner  who  wishes  to  place 
his  machine  sliop  on  the  same  plane 
of  etlioiency  as  that  of  a  truck  manufac- 
turer's service  station,  so  far  as  equip- 
ment is  concerned,  will  first  consider  the 
installation  of  an  engine  testing  stand. 
Truck  engines  must  be  overhauled  and 
when  a  fleet  owner  pays  for  having  this 
work  done  in  his  shops,  he  wants  the  work 
done  correctly  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
An  engine  testing  stand  is  as  necessary 
in  a  garage  as  any  of  the  other  equip- 
ment. It  will  cut  the  labor  cost,  save  time, 
and  help  produce  a  higher  grade  of  work- 
manship. At  the  present  high  cost  of 
skilled  labor,  the  saving  of  tinie  during 
the  overhauling  period  will  soon  pay  for 
the  installation  of  one  of  these  stands. 
Fleet  owners  using  one  of  these  stands, 
save  time  daring  the  overhauling  period 
by   havin'jT   tlieir   Piieiiics   overhauled   and 


tested  while  the  rest  of  the  truck  is  being 
torn  down  and  re-assembled.  The  work 
on  both  the  engine  and  chassis  is  finished 
at  the  same  time,  and  does  not  require 
the  usual  waste  of  time  of  sending  the 
truck  out  on  the  road  to  tune  up  the  power 
plant  after  the  other  work  has  been  com- 
pleted. Koad  tests  usually  add  from  1 
to  2  days  to  the  time  ordinarily  required 
when  the  engine  has  been  tested  on  the 
stand  at  the  same  time  the  other  chassis 
repairs  were  made.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  the  time  saved  figures  in  no  small 
way  in  reducing  labor  costs. 

A  Help   to  Better  Work 

Every  facility  should  be  given  the  me- 
chanic to  produce  a  high  grade  of  work- 
manship. He  cannot  accomplish  this 
when  tuning  up  an  engine  by  being  ham- 
l)ered  in  getting  at  inaccessible  parts.   No 


EXHAUST 


.-/.,),; 


and  exhaust  giis  connections  are  made  ' 


u-hilc  li'ork  is  still  being 


mechanic  can  do  efficient  work  when  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  him  to  get  at 
or  see  the  parts  on  which  he  is  working. 
An  engine  placed  on  a  testing  stand  en- 
ables the  mechanic  to  get  at  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  powerplant  and  to 
make  all  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
minimum  of  time.  There  are  no  obstruc- 
tions to  the  front  or  rear  of  the  engine 
when  it  is  on  a  testing  stand.  The  cam- 
shaft, timing  gears  and  flywheel  can  be 
readily  removed,  should  there  be  need 
for  doing  so. 

In  the  ease  of  a  large  fleet  owner  who 
standardizes  on  one  make  of  truck,  he  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  always  having 
one  spare  engine  on  hand.  This  means  a 
big  saving  in  time  not  only  during  t\^e 
overhauling  period,  but  also  during  the 
period  when  every  truck  is  needed  for 
deliveries.  Breakdowns  through  broken 
crankshafts,  etc.,  are  likely  to  happen 
when  the  trucks  are  out  on  their  routes 
and  this  is  where  the  value  of  a  spare  en- 
gine is  most  apparent. 

A  good  example  of  how  one  fleet  owner 
has  cut  down  the  time  usually  required  in 
testing  truck  engines  is  shown  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  Jersey  City,  N;  J.  That  company 
operates  fifty-two  Pieree-Arrows  at  its 
warehouse  in  that  city  and  a  total  of  108 
throughout  the  Eastern  territory.  The 
company  has  installed  in  its  machine  shop 
a  testing  stand  of  simple  design.  It  con- 
sists of  two  horizontal  side  channel  frame 
members  upon  which  rest  the  two  cross 
supporting  members  of  the  engine;  two 
vertical  channel  frame  supports,  bolted  to 
the  two  other  horizontal  members  and  act- 
ing as  a  support  at  one  end ;  and  a  hol- 
low cross  member,  bolted  to  the  two  ver- 
tical supports.  The  hollow  cross  member 
is  also  used  as  a  support  for  the  starting 
crank.  The  horizontal  members  are  sup- 
ported in  the  brick  wall  at  the  other  end. 
Additional  reinforcement  is  given  the  stand 
at  the  front  end  by  two  strips  of  iron, 
which  are  bolted  to  the  vertical  members. 
Fuel  is  supplied  by  gravity  to  the  en- 
gine from  a  10-gallon  tank  jilaced  on  sup- 
ports on  the  wall.  No  radiator  is  needed, 
as  the  water  is  supplied  through  a  hose 
from  the  water  supply  line  and,  instead 
of  being  circulated  as  in  the  case  of  the 
use  of  a  radiator,  it  is  drained  off  through 
another  hose  and  out  an  adjoining  win- 
dow. The  exhaust  from  the  muffler  is  led 
(hrongh  a  pipe  out  of  the  same  window. 
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TEAR   OUT 

THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  PAGES 


xF  you  are  more  interested  in  the  operation  articles 
in  this  issue  than  in  the  Repairshop  Shortcuts 
shown  on  the  two  following  pages,  tear  out  these 
pages  and  send  them  to  your  truck  maintenance 
superintendent.  He  and  his  mechanics  may  be  able 
to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  yearly  by  carrying  out 
the  ideas  expressed  on  these  two  pages. 


PIN  UP  THESE  TWO  PAGES  IN  YOUR  GARAGE  SHOP 
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Better  Truck  Repair 

and  Maintenance 
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No,  23 — Jack  Attachment 

to  Save  Axle  Truss  Rod 

WHEN  lifting  the  rear  axle  of  a  truck, 
the  jack  should  never  be  placed  un- 
der the  truss  rod,  as  this  course  is  likely 
to  strain  the  axle  itself  or  bend  the  truss 
rod.  Nevertheless,  some  mechanics  at- 
tempt to  place  the  jack  under  the  truss 
rod  .especially  on  small  %-toii  to  1-ton 
trucks.  A  jack  attachment  which  per- 
mits the  axle  of  a  small  truck  to  be 
raised  without  applying  the  jack  under 
the  truss  rod  is  shown  in  an  accompany- 
ing sketch.  It  Is  made  up  of  a  U-shaped 
piete  of  flat  steel  bent  in  a  eurved  form 
at  the  bottom  of  the  U  and  welded  or 
hammered  into  two  cylindrical  shoulders 
at  each  end.  In  use,  the  top  of  the  jack 
lifting  bar  has  two  holes  drilled  into  it 
into  which  the  round  ends  of  the  U- 
shaped  member  is  first  inverted  and 
slipped  over  the  truss  rod  and  the  round 
ends  then  inserted  into  the  top  of  the 
jack  lifting  bar.  By  this  means  the  lift- 
ing strain  set  up  when  the  jack  is  raised 
is  transmitted  directly  to  the  axle.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  making  the  U-haped 
member  that  the  height  of  the  arms  of 
the  U  is  greater  than  the  distance  be- 
tween the  lower  side  of  the  axle  casing 
and  the  truss  rod,  so  that  the  truss  rod 
itself  does  not  bear  upon  the  top  of  the 
jack  when  it  is  raised. — Motor  World, 
J.  S.  Perkixs,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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No.  24 


No.  24^Stick  for  Holding 

Clutch  Pedal  Down 

CLUTCH  or  brake  pedals  may  be  held 
down  so  that  the  clutch  is  thrown 
out  or  the  foot  brake  applied  during  re- 

iijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiininniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiinitiiiiiiints 


0  help  motor  truck  owners 
and  operators  to  save  money 
in  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  thcis  trucks,  COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE  prints  on  these  two 
pages  better  methods  of  main- 
taining trucks  and  the  latest 
ideas  in  making  quick  repairs. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle 
will  pay  $1  for  each  nevi' 
idea  vi'hich  it  accepts  on 
better  truck  maintenance  or 
good  repair  jobs  you  have 
made,  or  as  much  above 
that  amount  as  the  idea  is 
worth.  Simply  tell  us  ex- 
actly how  it  is  done  and 
send  a  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  clearly  the  method 
employed  or  the  device 
used. 
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pairs  or  adjustments  by  means  of  a  short 
notched  stick.  The  end  of  the  stick  which 
is  laid  on  tlie  pedal  is  flat,  while  the  other 
end  is  provided  with  several  notches  on 
the  lower  edge.  By  removing  the  driver's 
seat  cushion,  the  stick  may  be  notched 
over  the  front  edge  of  the  seat  riser  to 
hold  the  pedal  in  any  desired  position. 
More  than  one  notch  should  always  be  cut 
in  the  stick  so  that  it  may  be  used  for 
either  the  eluteji  or  brake  pedal. — Motor 
World,  L.  W.  SoYER,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

No.  25 — Repairing  Broken 
Battery  Cable  Connection 

ON  trucks  equipped  with  storage  bat- 
teries for  either  lighting  or  stai-ting 
purposes,  the  ends  of  the  battery  cables 
sometimes  break  off.  When  this  occiu-s, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  get  hold  of  a  new 
battery  connection  quickly.  When  this 
is  the  case,  an  emergency  repair  can  be 
made  readily  by  first  stripping  the  insu- 
lation back  on  the  cable  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  prying  the  strands  of  the  cable 
apart.  The  cable  can  then  be  slipped 
over  a  bolt  inserted  through  the  batleiT 
connection  and  washers  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  cable  to  hold  it  tightly  on  botli 
sides. — Motor  World,  H.  D.  Maxwell, 
Kinkhill,  N.  C. 
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No.  26— Two  Gafies  for 

Fitting  Ford  Adapters 

WHEN  the  owner  ot  a  Ford  or  other 
type  of  passensrer  ear  is  desirous 
of  eonvertin^  it  into  a  motor  truck  by 
means  of  any  of  the  chain-driven  adapt- 
ers or  attachments  now  offered  on  the 
market,  he  must  make  sure  that  the  rear 
axle  is  trued  up  in  relation  to  the  frame 
length  added  and  that  the  driving  sprock- 
ets are  lined  up  in  the  same  plane  on 
each  side.  If  this  is  not  done,  there  will 
be  considerable  lost  power,  due  to  the 
increased  strain  on  either  one  side  or 
the  other,  if  the  axle  is  not  true  trans- 
versely or  because  of  the  increased  fric- 
tion set  up  by  tlie  driving  and  driven 
sprockets  being  out  of  the  same  straight 
line.     Two   simple   gages   to   accomplish 


these  two  ends  are  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying sketch.  The  first. gage  is  used 
to  adjust  the  radius  rods  to  the  same 
length  on  each  side.  It  is  made  of  a  bar 
of  3-8-inch  iron  or  steel  with  a  semi-cir- 
cular band  at  one  end  and  a  sliding 
marker  on  the  other.  The  circular  band 
is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  exterior 
of  the  brake  drum.  In  setting  the  ra- 
dius rod,  the  circular  band  is  slipped 
over  the  brake  drum  and  the  sliding 
marker  moved  along  the  other  end  until 
it  hits  the  front  side  of  the  jackshaft  hub. 
The  marker  is  then  screwed  in  place 
and  the  other  side  tried  in  the  same 
manner  until  the  distances  on  each  side 
are  equal.  The  second  gage  is  bent  to 
fit  over  the  side  frame  member  to  check 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  face  of 
the  two  driving  sprockets.  It  has  a  slid- 
ing marker  which  can  be  screwed  up  to 
hold  it  in  position,  in  order  to  readily 
determine  and  make  the  distances  the 
-.aiiic  on  each  side. — H.  R.  M.VRKF.r,,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

No.  27     Wood  Handle 

for  Turning  Grease  Cups 

A  CONVENIENT  handle  for  turning 
down  tlie  various  gi-ease  cups  fitted 
on  a  motor  truck  chassis  may  be  made 
from  an  ordinary  broom  handle.  A  slot 
is  cut  in  tlie  flat  end  so  that  the  thumb 
lug  or  nib  of  the  grease  cup  will  just  fit 
into  tlie  slot.  The  use  of  such  a  liandle 
(lermits  the  truck  mechanic  to  get  at 
grease  cups  wliicli  are  otherwise  inacces- 
sible.— Motor  World,  Robert  IjEibrich, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

No.  28— Cleaning 

Spark  Plvig  in  Bottle 

INSTEAD  of  cleaning  the  carbon  out 
of  a  spark  plug  by  means  of  scraping 
witli  a  knife,  a  simjiler  method  is  to  make 
use  of  a  small  bottle  filled  with  gasoline 
and  sand.  Any  kind  of  a  small  bottle 
with  a  screw  top  will  do.  A  hole  is  first 
cut  into  the  metal  top  or  cap  and  the 
spark   plug   screwed   into   it  so   that   the 


electrodes  are  eiuersed  in  the  gasoline 
with  which  the  bottle  is  filled.  A  small 
quantity  of  sand  is  also  placed  in  the 
bottle  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  With 
the  spark  plug  in  place,  the  whole  outfit 
is  then  shaken  vigorously.  The  action  of 
the  gasoline  and  the  sand  cleans  the  plug 
easily.  The  final  step  is  to  then  rinse  the 
plug  in  clean  gasoline.  The  gasoline 
poured  in  the  bottle  may  serve  for  clean- 
ing two  or  more  plugs,  after  which  it  can 
be  emptied  Qwt  and  fresh  gasoline  in- 
serted.— Motor  World,  R.  Fr.\xcis,  Los 
Anaeles,   Cal. 


PIECE  OF  OLD 
BBOOM  HANDLE 
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Comfort   of   Driver  Considered 
Improved  Fulton  2-Tonner 


in 


Held.      These    (iroiind-Urippers    eome    in 

FULfON  SPECIFICATIONS  a  set  of   foui'  and  may   be  pureliased  as 

Chassis,   tons    2  ^^j,.^  equipment  at  a  cost  of  $100. 

Price   ?2,350 

Wheelbase,   inches    137  The  inclosed  cab  which  is  furnished  as 

Tires,    front     34x4  standard  equipment  on  the  2-tonner  has 

Tires,  rear    ; 34x6  ^^^    important    characteristic   not   shared 

Bore,    inches     oVi  ^  . 

Stroke,    inches    5  by   any    other   form    ot    cab.      i  his    new 

N.  A.  C.  C.  horsepower 16.9  feature   is   a    flexible   side   curtain   which 

Speed,   r.   p    m :..:..-.... .  ^    ^^^  jjj.^  ^  ^^^^.      ,p,jjg  jg  ^^^^^^ 

Miles    per   hour    '^  "^  .  ^    •  i    ii 

Ratio   in    high    gear I0.?tol  sible   by    supporting    the    curtain    at    the 

Final    drive    Inter-Gear  ^q^  from  a  horizontal  rod  pivoted  at  the 

niiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiii^ 

THE  comfort  of  the  driver  has  been 
considered  in  the  Fulton  Model  C 
2-ton  truck  because  a  convertible  inclosed 
cab  is  furnished  on  each  truck  as  part  of 
the  standard  equipment.  The  Fulton 
Model  C,  which  sells  at  $2350,  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  2  tons  and  replaces  the  Fulton 
Model  FX  which  had  a  ratine  of  IV2  tons.       ^ 

The  Fulton  2-tonner  was  built  with  a       <».Tc.^ ^SfiMJ  •■      M 

definite  purpose  in  view,  this  purpose  be-  ^        ■IP^SHHl^lHH^^i.Jf      *^ 

to              the                                require-  ^H^^I^^^^^^^m^BI       y 

the  largest  M^^^I^^^I^^^^^^II^^B.    \  J 

of  industries  in  which  2  ton  loads  are  the  r^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^BlH^^.  \.» 
maximum  under  average  conditions.     The 
2-ton  truck  was  considered  to  meet  these 

requirements     better     than     the     1%-ton  7/,,,    characteristic   Fulton   radiator   luis 

truck  and  the  Fulton  Model  FX  of  II/2-  '"'''"  '■rlaincd  but  the  cafacity  increased 

..                 Hi'                 1        J    1 ..  from  3  to  7  (/al. 

ton    cai>acity   was   therefore   i-eplaced    by  ' 

the   presejjt  Model   C   of   2-ton   capacity. 

The  new  2-tonner  was  also  designed  to  edge  of  the  permanent  cab  top.  The 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer  and  door  curtain  has  a  pocket  at  the  top  into 
special  thought  was  'given  to  this  im-  which  the  pivoted  rod  is  inserted.  With 
portant  cla.ss  of  truck  user  by  devising  a  this  done.  Hie  curtain  may  be  closed  or 
.set  of  Ground-Grippers  for  attachment  opened  just  like  a  door  and  held  in  a 
to  all  four  truck  wheels  to  increase  the  <"losed  position  by  regular  curtain  snap- 
area  of  the  wheel  tread  so  that  (he  truck  pprs  along  the  lower  edges, 
may  be  run  over  very  poor  country  roads  Nor  is  the  cab  it.self  the  only  item  which 
and    even     through    soft    gi-ound     in     the  has  lieen  considered  for  making  the  driver 


more  comfortable  in  his  work.  The  up- 
holstery of  the  seat  is  8  in.  in  depth  and 
the  lazy-back  of  the  seat  has  a  wide  cush- 
ion with  springs.  A  handy  space  has 
been  left  in  the  back  of  the  seat  for  the 
driver's  receipt  book,  papers  or  gloves. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  curtains  to  in- 
close the  cab  are  of  great  convenience  in 
that  they  may  be  carried  permanently  at 
the  underside  of  the  stationary  cab  top 
so  that  they  are  always  available  for  in- 
stant use.  They  do  not  get  lost  or  dam- 
aged, as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  the 
cab  inclosures  are  made  of  glass  in 
frames  that  have  to  be  stored  away  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  brought  out 
Mgaiii  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

The  auxiliaiy  wheels  furnished  for  the 
use  of  the  truck  in  farm  work  consist  of 
metal  rims  which  are  attached  to  the 
regular  wheels  on  the  outside  by  means 
of  bolts  inserted  through  lugs  on  the 
inner  circumference  of  the  bands  and 
thiough  spacers  placed  between  adjacent 
spokes  on  the  inside  of  the  wheels.  The 
metal  bands  used  on  the  front  wheels  are 
41-)  in.  wide  with  plain  treads,  and  those 
for  the  real-  wheels,  9  in.  wide  with  diag- 
onal angle-iron  lugs,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration at  the  lop  of  page  227.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  these  Ground-Grip- 
pers when  the  truck  has  to  run  over  a 
hard-sui-face  road  because  the  Ground- 
Grippers  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  road  owing  to  the  clearance  between 
the  regulation  rubber  tires  and  tlie  grip- 
liers   themselves. 

The  requirements  of  the  user  have- been 
furthei-  met  in  the  merchandising  of  the 
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ll'lu-ii    the   I-ullon    2-loiuu-r   must   run    over 
muddy    country    roads,    these    Ground- 
Grippers  may  be  had  at  a  cost  of  $100 
for  a  set   of  four,  one  for  each  zaheel 

trucks  in  that  )ineniiiMlic  tires,  35x5  in  the 
front  ami  38x7  in  the  rear,  can  be  had  at 
a  very  low  additional  cost  provided  the 
order  for  sudi  tii'es  is  given  at  the  same 
time  as  the  order  for  the  truck.  No  elec- 
tric starting  or  lighting  is  furnished  as 
standard  equipment,  although  a  special 
Fulton  acetylene  searchlight,  which  may 
be  attached  to  the  cowl  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  operated  from  the  inside 
of  the  cab  when  entirely  inclosed,  may 
be  iiad   on   special    order. 

When  used  with  .i  paiu^l  l)ody  the  truck 
chassis  permits  the  use  of  a  body  12  ft. 
long.  If  a  dump  body  is  used,  its  raaxi- 
nuim  length  is  8  ft.  6  in.  For  express 
bodies,  a  3  ft.  tailgate  can  be  \ised  with- 
out a  detrimental  effect  through  too  long 
an  overhang  about  the  rear  axle. 


The  Fulton  J-tonner,  Moilel  ('.  replaced 
the  Fulton  Model  FX,  li/2-tonner  ofTcred 
until  the  middle  of  1010.  While  follow- 
ing llu!  same  general  line  and  I'lnploying 
the  same  .size  motor,  clutch,  gearset  and 
rear  a.xle,  the  2-ton  truck  has  many  im- 
jirovements  and  refinements.  The  wheel- 
base  has  been  increased  from  130  in.  to 
137  in.  The  front  tii-es  have  been  in- 
ircascd  from  34x3  in.  to  34x4  in.  and 
the  rear  tires  from  34x5  in.  to  3-1x6  in. 
The  characteristic  Fulton  radiator  shape 
has  been  retained,  although  the  cooling 
capacity  lias  been  increased  from  5  gal. 
to  7  gal.  The  tiller  cap  has  been  changed 
from  a  circular  cross  section  to  an  ob- 
long in  order  to  permit  easier  filling. 
The  radiator  cap  is  hinged  and  cannot 
be  lost.  Another  improvement  is  the  use 
of  thick  rubber  pads  under  the  radiator 
casing  to  absorb  road  sliocks. 

Still  another  improvement  made  with 
the  user  of  the  motor  truck  in  mind  has 
been  the  jirovision  of  a  power  takeoff  on 
the  gearset  housing  for  hydraulic  lioists 
when  dump  bodies  are  used,  and  for 
winches,  and  for  mechanical  tire  pumps 
when  giant  pneumatics  are  employed. 
Larger  Gasoline  Tank 

Another  improvement  is  the  use  of  a 
two-piece  propeller  shaft  with  three  uni- 
versals,  thus  decreasing  the  angularity  of 
that  portion  of  the  propeller  shaft  near- 
est the  rear  axle  and  of  preventing  whi))- 
ping.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for 
a  center  bearing  with  a  lubrication  suf- 
ficient for  5000  miles  at  each  oiling.  The 
service  brakes  are  on  the  rear  wheels  but 
the  emergency  brake  is  on  the  propeller 
shaft  immediately  in  back  of  the  gearset. 


I  Ills    IS    the    inclosed    cal>    Juniished    as 

t'lirl    oj    the    2-ton    Fulton    equipment. 

Xiile  htKv  the  side  curtain  may  he  swung 

like   a   regulation    door 


It  is  8  in.  in  diaiiiclcr  and  3  in.  wide. 
Other  impi()\ements  include  a  (i-m.  steel 
bumjiei'  built  in  as  ))arl  of  the  chassis 
frame  and  an  increase  in  the  ga.soline 
tank  capacity  from  13  gallons  to  20  gal- 
lons with  the  tank  in  the  dash. 

Insofar  as  the  units  employed  arc  con- 
cerned, the  truck  is  an  assembled  model 
using  a  Herschell-Sijillman  engine  under 
a  curved  top  bonnet  and  driving  through 
a  Borg  &  Beck  diy-plate  clutch  to  a  Durs- 
ton  three-speed  selective  gearset  mounted 
in  a  unit  powerplant.  From  the  geai-set 
the  drive  is  to  a  Russel  internal-gear- 
driven  rear  axle  With  the  springs  taking 
both  the  torque  and  jiropulsion  on  the 
Hotehkiss  plan.  The  Lftvine  steering 
gear  is  inclined  at  the.  left  with  the  gear- 
shift and  brake  levers  in  the  center. 


Outline  of  the  Fulton  1-ton  chassis  shoieing  the  maximum  panel  body  length  of  12  ft.    An  8  ft.  6  in.  dump  body  unth  hoist 
mini  tic  litttil.     The  inclosed  cab  diinensions  are  aUo  given. 
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Universal  Bearing  Repair  Devices 
for  Ford  Fleet  Owners 

Moss  Tire  Tool-Continemal  Table    or  Machine  Sl^op  Worlc  Guaranty 
Power  Hoist  and  dump  Body  for  Ford  Truck 


TRUCK  owners  opeiating  a  ileet  of 
Fords,  who  wish  to  save  time  and 
money  in  their  maintenance  work  will 
find  that  they  can  do  so  by  installmg  a 
bahbittins  jig  and  boring  tool  for  bear- 
in.'  work.  With  this  equipment,  a  fleet 
owner  may  save  time  by  obviating  the 
need  of  sending  a  cylinder  block  away  ior 
replacements.  Tliis  compels  him  to 
be  without  his  truck  for  several  days,  or 
even  weeks.  With  one  of  these  equip- 
ments, the  truck  can  be  out  the  same  day, 
the  actual  work  requiring  only  20  min- 
utes. 

One  of  these  equipments  is  made  by 
the  Universal  Tool  Co.,  Detroit.  It  in- 
cludes a  furnace,  firepot,  metal  pot,Jool 
UuUes,  babbitting  jig-  and  a  self-alignmg 
boring  bar  with  clamps.  The  babbittmg 
jic.  is  also  self-aligning  and  made  up  ot 
tln-ee  split  bearing  moulds  and  a  bar. 
It  prov-ides  i^-  inch  of  metal  for  finishing 
all  bearings. 

No    cutting   is   required    to   release   it 

after   the  metal   has   become   solid,   and 

furthermore,  the  metal  is  prevented  f.om 

entering   the   tapped   bearing   stud-holes. 

The  fixture  which  aligns  the  boring  bar 

gets  its  location  from  the  camshaft  holes. 

This  is  accomplished  by  a  solid  bar  that 

extends  the  entire  length  on  the  outside 

at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  castmg.    Ibe 

locating  arms  also  act  as  the  bearing  tor 

the  boring  bar.    The  boring  bar  has  three 

cutters  so  arranged  that  all  three  bearings 

are  machined  in  one  operation.    K  duph- 


cate  set  of  cutters  is  part  of  the  standard 
equipment.  , 

It  requires  about  10  minutes  ot  turn- 
ino-  to  complete  the  bores.  Either  auto- 
matic or  manual  feed  can  be  used,  this 
being  accomplished  through  a  cam  on  the 
borino-  bar.  The  feed  screw  advances  .01 
inch  per  revolution  and  has  a  rapid  return 
of  four  threads  to  the  inch.  The  cutters 
are  inserted  in  the  bar  and  held  in  place 
by  headless  set  screws.  The  .price  for 
the  complete  equiiuncnt  it  $140. 


Moss    Ure    tool    being    a/'/'/J.-.i 

Moss  Tire  Tool 


FLEET  owners  who  have  experienced 
trouble   in   changing   tires   on   split 
nms,  will  be  interested  in  a  tool  that  has 
e"n  put  on  the  market  by  the  Moss-Ochs 
Co      Cleveland,    Ohio.      This   tool,   which 


weighs  about  3  pounds,  is  but  12  inches 
long  and  sells  for  $2.  No  prying  or  ham- 
mering are  needed  in  its  operation.  A 
tire  can  be  taken  off  or  put  on  quickly  by 
simply  clamping  the  tool  on  the  rim, 
twisting  a  buckle  to  expand  or  contract 
the  rim.  The  tool  consists  of  three  pieces, 
a  buckle  and  two  hooked  rods  which  are 
threaded  to  screw  into  the  buckle  at  both 
ends. 

Continental  Shop  Table 

WASTE  of  time  and  effort  in  a  fleet 
owner's  machine  shop  are  instru- 
mental   in    increasing   maintenance   costs. 
Feet  owners,  who  wish  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem,   should   equip   their  machine    shops 
with  equipment  that  will  speed  up  work 
and  eliminate  waste  efforts.     On  ordinary 
assembly,  jig  and  die  work,  welding,  and 
all    kinds    of    bench    work,    an    assembly 
and  welding  table,  such  as  is  made  by  the 
Continental    Auto    Farts    Co.,   Knights- 
town,  Ind.,  wiU  be  found  valuable.    The 
table   is    designed   to   bring   the   work   to 
the  man  instead  of  the  man  going  to  the 
work.    It  is  heavy  enough  to  stand  rough  . 
t.'eatment  and  is  finished  so  that  it  may 
be  used  as  a  face  plate  and  layout  table. 
When  this  table  is  being  used,  for  in- 
stance, for  layout  work,  all  parts  of  the 
work   are    quickly   brought   to   the   most 
convenient  position  and  to  the  best  light. 
Tlie  table  revolves  on   ball  bearings  and 
being  quickly  released  by  merely  pressing 
on  the  foot  pedal  and  locking  in  thirty- 


The  boring  tool  is  al  the  left  of  the  iUu< 


„„«„.,  .-."™,*  i;;f  ;:;;c!i,5.":rs  z^,z;::irx'Ui:;^i:i  -  <"■  -»■ 
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six  different  positions,  does  not  make  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  hands  Iroin  tlie 
work  while  changing  the.  position  of  the 
table.  On  the  ordinaiy  type  of  work 
bench  it  is  necessary  to  constantly  lift 
and  change  the  work  in  order  to  get  at  the 
various  parts.  A  great  amount  of  valu- 
able time  is  lo.st.     Besides,  the  effort   re- 
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•luired  tends  to  tire  out  the  mcohauic. 
In  welding  work,  the  Continental  table 
will  speed  up  production  and  a  greater 
saving  will  be  elfected  in  gas,  for  usually 
the  welder  allows  his  torch  to  burn  while 
making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  article  which  he  is  welding. 
The  top  of  the  table  being  machined, 
makes  lining  up  of  the  parts  to  be  welded 
very  easy.  In  hand  riveting  operations, 
the  revolving  table  allows  the  entire  job 


The  Continental  table  being  used  for  tvelding  u'ork.     Note   the   foot   p-dai 
revolving  the  table 


to  be  turned  instantly,  without  delay  to 
the  welder  and  without  loss  of  gas.  The 
table  is  heavy  enougli  to  use  as  an  ordi- 
nary anvil. 

The  tables  are  nuide  in  two  sizes  of 
24-  and  32-inch  diameters.  The  smaller 
size  sells  for  $70  and  the  larger  for  $85. 

Guaranty  Hoist  for  Fords 

FLEKT  owners  operating  a  line  of 
Ford  trucks,  who  wish  to  equip  these 
trucks  with  a  power  hoist  and  dump  body, 
\vill  be  interested  in  a  hoist  and  dump 
body  equijiment  which  has  been  put  on 
the  market  by  the  Guaranty  Motors  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  This  hoist  is  designed  for 
installation  on  the  Ford  in  such  a  manner 
(hat  the  engine  low-speed  raises  it  and 
the  reverse  lowere  it.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  a  cast  steel  housing  in  which  are 
hicased  the  ehrome  nickel  steel  gears  and 
shafts  which  are  attached  to  the  rear  of 
the  Ford  transmission. 

Leading  out  of  this  housing  is  a  shaft 
having  a  drum  on  its  rear  end.  On  this 
drum  is  a  cable  which  winds  up  in  con- 
nection with  an  upright  channel  steel 
beam  on  which  are  pulleys.  A  ratchet 
operating  on  the  drum  serves  to  hold  the 
body  in  a  raised  position  to  facilitate 
spreading   the   load,   etc. 

Operation  is  effected  by  placing  the 
Ford  high-speed  lever  in  a'  neutraf  posi- 
tion, throwing  the  hoist  lever  fonvard  and 
pressing  the  low-speed  pedal.  The  power 
is  directed  through  the  gears  to  the  pulley 
and  cable  and  the  body  is  raised  to  its 
unloading  position  in  a  few  seconds.  It 
is  lowered  by  the  use  of  the  reverse  pedal. 
The  cost  of  the  complete  hoist  is  $200: 
or  with  40  or  70  eu.  ft.  capacity  dump 
body,  $400. 

The  body  and  hoist  can  be  attached  to 
any  truck  having  a  Ford  power  plant,  in- 
cluding the  Ford  1-ton  worm-driven  truck. 


SHIFTING  LEVEK    FOR 
OPERATING  POVreR  HOIST 


BRACE  ACK035  UNIT 
TO  SUPPORT  MECHANISM 


Guaranty  pozi'cr  hoist  and  dump  body  installed  on  a  Ford 
\-ton  truck  chassis 


Mechanism  and  method  of  installing  Guaranty  power  hoisi, 
driven  from  the  Ford  engine 
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At  Last — A  Real  Truck  Show 


FOR  the  first  time  in  llic  history  ot  the  motor  truck 
industry  in  the  Tnited  States,  present  and  pros- 
pective owTiei's  of  trucks  will  in  January  of  next 
year  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a  real  motor  truck 
show — that  is,  a  real  show  from  the  triick  user's  view- 
point. Too  many  of  the  previous  shows  have  been  makers' 
and  dealers'  shows  rather  than  users'  shows,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  number  of  real  truck  owners  and  prospective 
owners  who  visited  such  exhibitions  has  been  very  small. 
Track  owners  have  benefited  little  from  such  shows  for 
the  reason  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  anything  hut 
exhibit  inanimate  objects,  such  as  vehicle  chassis,  which 
could  just  as  well  have  been  seen  at  the  showrooms  of  the 
respective  makers. 

In  1920,  the  plans  now  being  made  for  the  motor  truck 
shows  in  both  New  York  and  Chicago  have  something 
entirely  different  in  store  for  the  present  truck  owner, 
whether  he  operates  one  truck  or  a  fleet  of  100,  as  well 
as  for  the  prospective  fleet  owner — the  businessman  who 
now  uses  horses  and  is  looking  for  a  way  to  replace  them 
with  motors. 

This  something  diiferent  to  be  given  at  the  1920 
truck  shows  consists  of  Highway  Transport  Conferences 
at  which  all  important  topics  affecting  the  choice,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  large  ami  snuil!  fleets  of  motoi- 


truck.s  will  be  discussed  by  authorities  in  each  respective 
branch  of  the  work.  These  conferences. will  be  held  each 
afternoon  and  evening  during  the  progress  of  the  shows 
in  both  cities.  They  will  not  interfere  with  the  practic- 
of  examining  the  various  truck  models  exhibited  with  a 
view  to  determining  what  progress  has  been  made  in  de- 
sign since  the  last  show,  but  will  actually  help  to  make 
this  study  of  the  trucks  of  more  value  because  the  chassis 
will  be  looked  at  from  tlie  operation  and  maintenance 
angles  rather  than  as  a  mere  piece  of  machinery. 

There  will  be  talks  on  why  and  how  to  keep  truck  oper- 
ating costs;  how  to  route  trucks  in  difl'erent  lines  of  busi- 
ness; how  to  load  trucks  with  difilerent  classes  of  goods 
in  a  cheap  and  quick  manner;  on  the  value  of  giant  pneu- 
matic tires  and  different  types  of  trailers  and  on  how  to 
establish  and  operate  rural  motor  truck  express  lines  and 
overland  haulage  companies.  In  addition  to  these  topics 
there  will  be  many  others,  inQluding  a  discussion  of  truck 
maintenance  problems.  The  plan  is  to  make  both  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  shows  of  real  value  to  the  trnek 
owner.  With  this  intent,  every  fleet  owner  should  take, 
advantage  <>(  the  opportunity  by  sending  his  traffic  man- 
ager and  maintenance  superintendent  to  each  of  the  ses- 
sions for  what  they  add  to  their  fund  of  operating  and 
maintenance  knowledge. 


Controlling  Truck  Drivers 


TilH  lahiii'  tuiir^i,  now  so  ])revaJent  llirougliout  Uie 
country  is  at  last  penetrating  the  ranks  of  the  truck 
drivers  and  helpers,  as  exhibited  by  several  serious 
strikes  of  these  men  during  the  past  month.  This  problem 
has  become  so  serious  that  fleet  owners  should  make  an 
analysis  of  the  methods  used  to  handle  their  men. 

The  problem  of  labor  control  is  a  big  one  and  one  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand.  It  needs 
study,  and  lots  of  it.  Speaking  broadly,  the  great  majoi- 
ity  of  truck  drivers  are  well  paid,  although  there  may 
Jiave  to  be  a  .slight  increase  in  wages  to  help  ofl"sct  a  part 


of  Die  increased  cost  of  living.  Aside  from  that,  there  is 
one  fundamental  which  helps  to  reduce  labor  unrest.  That 
fundamental  is  to  make  the  work  of  the  driver  as  easy  as 
l)ossible  and  make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  during 
the  jK-rformance  of  his  work.  Full  loads,  elimination  of 
work  duplication  and  closed  calis,  heated  by  utilizing  the 
exhaust  engine  gases,  may  go  a  long  way  in  making  more 
contented  drivers.  Then  there  is  the  method  of  making 
the  driver  a  partner  in  the  truck  he  operates.  All  these 
things  lielp.  But  the  big  question  is.  What  are  you  doing 
111  make  the  lot  of  your  drivers  and  helpers  more  easy, 
til  kee]i  them  contented  and  prevent  costly  strikes? 
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HeetGwiier/loruii 


Officers  of  the  Bay 

State  Motor  Truck  Club 

!■■  till'  Kilitor,  Com.\ii:k(_i.\l   \i;iiri.i;: 

Please  give  us  the  names  of  tlie  oflicers  of 
the  newly  fonneil  Motor  Trutk  Club  of 
Massachusetts.  I'lease  also  give  the  ad- 
dress of  the  association. — M.  M.,  New  York 
City. 

The  oflicers  and  directors  of  the  Motor 
Truck  Club  of  Massachusetts  are  as  follows: 

.1.  S.  Hathaway,  President:  J.  \V.  Ma- 
guire,  Vice-President;  Day  Baker,  Treasu- 
urer.  and  Chester  I.  Campbell,  Secretary. 

Directors — .(.  S.  Hathaway,  J.  H.  Mac- 
-Vlnian,  Day  Baker,  H.  W.  Bowman,  J.  \V. 
-Masuire,  A.  T.  Fuller.  E.  A.  Gilraore,  C.  P. 
Ko.kwell  and  X.  H.  Halliday. 

riie  correct  name  of  the  association  is  the 
Boston  Commercial  Motor  \'ehicle  Assn.. 
Inc.,  with  offices  at  o  Park  Sipiari'.  Boston, 
llass. 

Five  kinds  of  Motor 

Truck  Insurance  Policies 

To  the    Kditor.  Co.\I.\IERCI.\L   Vkiikle: 

Will  you  please  give  us  answers  to  the 
following  questions  regarding  insurance  on 
motor  trucks: 

1 — To  what  extent  to'  truck  owners  in 
America  carry  insurance? 

2 — What  forms  of  coverage  are  most  gen- 
erally carried? 

3 — To  what  degree  is  the  carrying  of  in- 
surance inlhicnced  by  location? 

4 — -Are  blanket  policies  issued  covering 
all  risks  in  one  policy? 

;> — Can  a  fleet  owner  secure  a  blanket 
policy  covering  all  risks  for  all  his  trucks  or 
certain  risks  for  all   of  his  trucks? 

6 — What  is  the  average  cost  for  tlie  vari' 
ous  forms  of  coverage? — Motor  .Xof..  Chi- 
cago. III. 

Answers  to  your  questions  in  the  order 
given  arc  as  follows: 

1 — The  question  of  motor  truck  insurance 
as  the   si.xth   item   of   the   Big   8   in   Truck 
Operation  was  discussed  on  pages  14  and  1.) 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  July  15. 
inin.     In   general,   there   are   five   separate 
and  di.stinct  forms  of  motor  truck  insurance 
and   policies,   including: 
1 — Liability. 
"3 — Collision. 
3— Fire. 
4— Theft. 

•'> — Insurance  on  the  goods  carried. 
A  great  majority  of  motor  truck  owners 
carry  only  three  of  these  difTerent  types  of 
policies,  including  liability,  fire  and  theft. 
These  three  forms  of  policy  generally  cost 
as  much  combined  as  the  collision  policy 
alone.     Insurance  on  goods  carried  is  taken 
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in  only  a  small  number  of  cases,  particularly 
I)y   lines  of  public  carriers. 

i — See  answer  to  question   No.    1. 
3 — Location  has  considerable  to  do  with 
carrying  insurance,  especially  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  premium  rate. 

4 — Blanket  policies  are  issued  covering 
all  forms  of  risk.  The  A.  A.  Cervantes  Co.. 
I.a  Salle  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  one  com- 
pany which  writes  blanket  policies  for  trucks, 
o — -A  licet  owner  can  secure  a  blanket  pol- 
icy covering  all  risks  or  certain  risks  for 
all  his  trucks. 

() — It  is  impossible  to  give  the  average 
cos}  for  the  forms  of  coverage  because  what 
might  be  a  high  rate  in  one  case  might  be 
exceedingly  low  in  another.  Motor  truck 
insurance  rates  are  determined'  under  four 
main   heads,  as  follows: 

1 — The  class  of  business. 

■2 — The  cost  of  the  truck  and  its  age. 

.'i — The    particular    business    in    which 

the  truck  is  engaged. 
4 — The  particular  locality  in  which  the 
truck  works. 
Ill  tlie  first  class,  all  businesses  are  di- 
vidicl  into  seven  general  classifications  under 
wliiili  almost  any  given  business  can  be 
plaicil.  In  the  second  instance,  it  is  evident 
that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  more  on 
a  high-priced  truck  than  on  a  low-priced 
one.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  question  of 
the  age  of  the  truck  when  insured  should 
be  taken  into  account.  The  business  in 
which  the  truck  is  engaged  also  afTects  the 
rate,  since  the  risk  in  some  businesses  is 
far  greater  than  in  others.  In  regard  to  the 
factor  of  location,  it  is  evident  that  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  where  there  are  a 
large  niimber  of  trucks  in  use,  with  conse- 
'quent  vehicular  congestion,  there  is  a 
greater  liability  of  damage  due  to  collision. 
The  A.  A.  Cervantes  Co.  mentioned 
above  writes  a  blanket  $3,000  insurance 
policy  on  goods  carried  on  the  trucks  of 
the  Progressive  Transfer  Co.  for  a  .$75 
premium,  as  told  in  greater  detail  in  The 
Commerci.\l  Vehicle  for  Julv  1.  litlO. 


Industries  Which  Use 

Fleets  of  Motor  Trucks 

To  the  Kditor,  Co.m.merci.u,   N'kiiiclic: 

■     Please   give    us    the    answers    to    the    two 

following  questions. 

1 — What  capacity,  tyiie  and  nuike  of 
motor  truck  predominates  in  New  York  City 
and  environs? 

2 — What  lines  of  industries  are  users  of 
motor  trucks  to  the  extent  of  fleets? — C. 
B.   S.,    Clintonville,   Wis. 

We  have  no  records  which  show  what  » 
makes  of  trucks  predominate  in  use  in  New 
York  City  and  its  environs.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  one  make 
which  predominates,  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  so  many  lines  of  industries  in 
which  trucks  arc  used  in  New  York  City 
which  require  trucks  of  small,  intermediate 
and  large  sizes  that  a  great  many  makes 
will  be  found  to  have  equal  representation 
according  to  capacity.  If  you  want  to  de- 
termine which  make  of  truck  is  in  greatest 
use,  irrespective  of  capacity  or  industry, 
we  can  suggest  one  method  by  which  this 
data  can  be  obtained.  That  is  to  have  some 
one  at  the  registration  oflice  in  the  state 
capitol  at  Albany  go  over  the  entire  list 
of  approximately  100,000  trucks  in  use  in 
New  York  State  and  pick  out  those  regis- 
tered from  New  York  City  and  environs, 
putting  down  these  registrations  according 
to  the  make  of  truck. 

This  work  can  generally  be  done  by  some- 
one in  the  Secretary  of  State's  ollice  at  a 
nominal  sum  of  from  1  to  2  cents  per  name. 
Or  tlic  Secretary  of  State  may  suggest  the 
name  of  some  concern  to  do  the  work. 

2 — There  are  almost  an  unlimited  num-  i/ 
ber  of  industries  in  which  motor  trucks  are 
now  operated  as  fleets.  However,  Tue  Co.m- 
MERCi.\L  Vehicle  has  endeavored  to  simplify 
this  list  and  has  reduced  it  to  thirty-nine 
different  heads  as  follows: 

1 — City  Transfer  21 

2 — Overland   Hauling  •><> 
3 — Passenger    Tran-  VU 

sportation  ^'J 

A — Oovernment  Serv-  "4 

ice 
5 — Municipal    Serv 


ice 

6 — Farmers 
7 — Mining 
S — Food.  Wholesale 
9— Food.    Retail 
10 — Fuel 


11— Oil 

1 2 — T.,umber 

1  .*J — Packers 

1  4 — Millers 

1  ■"> — riruff.  Chemical 

16 — Textile 

17 — Machinery 

-Road  Construction 


Containers 
Publishers 
2.3 — Leather  Products 
24 — Hardware,     Paints 

&    Oils 
25 — Glass  Manufactur- 
ers 
26 — Beverages 
27 — Feed  &  Grain 
28 — Department   Store 
29 — Wearing  Apparel 

Manufacturers 
.30 — Household   Goods 
31 — Tobacco 
32 — Livestock   Hauling 
33— Ice 

34 — Ice    Cream 
Confectioners 


*■■  ■."CIV.       .^  vyil..,!.!    u,^  liuil  n-  T  J       . 

1  9— Ruilding  Construc-^"—^"^'"'"''""'^ 
tion  37 — Florists 

20 — Paper  Manufac-3S — Motor   Trade 
turers  39 — Miscellaneous 
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Articles  on  How  to 

Get  Rid  of  Horse  Wagons 

To  the  Editor,  Comherciai,  Vehicle: 

I  note  on  page  90  of  the  September  1, 
1919,  issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
that  there  is  an  article  entitled  "Getting 
Rid  of  a  Mixed  Fleet  of  Horses  and  '1  rucks." 
I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  toll  me  in 
what  other  issues  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  similar  articles  have  appeared  re- 
garding the  replacement  of  horses  by  cither 
gasoline  or  electric  trucks. — A.  P.  Lekk- 
HART,  Utica  City  Ice  Co.,  Utiea,  N.  Y. 

A  second  article  on  "How  a  Lumber  Mer- 
chant in  a  Small  Town  Got  Rid  of  His 
Horses"  was  published  on  pages  140  and 
141  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  Sep- 
temper  15,  1919.  Other  articles  telling  how 
concerns  in  different  lines  of  industry  have 
replaced  their  horsei-drawn  equipment  by 
trucks  will  be  published  in  succeeding  issues 
of  this  magazine. 


Makers  of  Hoists 

and  Truck  Engine  Stands 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 
Will    you    please    give    us    the   names    of 

concerns  which   manufacture  the   following 

truck  garage  equipment : 

1 — Hoists  or  cranes  for  lifting  engines  out 

of  truck  chassis. 

2 — Stands    for     testing    engines. — P.     L. 

Criblet,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  and 
addresses  of  firms  prominent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  portable  cranes  such  as  can  be 
used  for  lifting  engines  out  of  truck  chassis : 

Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 
Cleveland  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Keystone   Garage   Equipment   Co.,   Boston, 

Mass. 
Klemme  Mfg.  Co.,  A.  C,  Davenport,  Iowa 
Franklin  Moore  Co.,'  Winsted,  Conn. 
New   Jersey    Foundry   &   Machine   Co.,    New 

Yorlc,   N.   T. 
Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 
U.   S.  Auto  Bumper  Co.,   Chicago,   IIU. 
United  Engine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Weaver  Mfg.  Co.,  Springeld,  111. 
Wengraf  Auto  Hoist  Co.,   Naugatuck.   Conn. 

Some  prominent  makers  of  engine  repair 
stands  are  as  follows: 

Central   Brass   &   Fixture   Co.,   Springfield, 

Ohio. 
Continental    Auto    Parts    Co.,    Knightstown, 

Ind. 
Hershell-Splllman  Motor  Co.,  North  Tona- 

wanda,  N.  Y. 
Showalter  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
United  Engine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Truck  Increase  in  Four 

States  for  6  Years 

To  the  Editor,  Co.mmercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  publish  in  your  Fleet 
Owners'  Forum  Dei)artment  the  following 
information : 

1 — The  increase  in  the  motor  truck  regis- 
tration for  the  four  States  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
from  1912  to  1918,  inclusive. — Mb.  Elliott, 
New  York  City. 

Below  are  the  registration  figures  for  the 
States   of   New   York,    Massachusetts,    Con- 


ncctiiut    and   New   Jersey    for   tlie   years   of 
1912  to    1018,  inclusive: 


No  Hub  Odometer  that 

Gives  Duration  of  Stops 


NEW  YORK 

Registered  To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 
Year                                                                Trucks 

191g                                                              92.979  " "'  y°"  please  tell  us  where  we  can  pur- 

1917    ...........................  ...55,i02  chase   a   motor   truck   hub   odometer   which 

19J8    io'^ss  ^^'"  ^'^^  ^'^^  *'™^  "^  stops  as  well  as  the 

1914  !.'!."."..'.'!.'.'!."."..".'.'.'!."..'."..'.'!.' .14,864  *-'■'?  mileage  and   daily  mileage.     We   have 
1913    \ .......  ..[...[..  ...  .l\  .]..]..   9^000  searched  for  weeks  and  have  been  unable  to 

1912    7,606  locate  the   maker  of   such  a   device. — Fred 

MASSACHUSETTS  J'    ^'""''   0^'>''°^'''   ^^''^- 

1?1S    ??'9il  After  a  thorough  search  of  our  records  we 

1917     26.964 

1916    18,194  find  that  there  is  now  actually  on  the  mar- 

jgj^    8  236  ^'^^  "°  device  which   registers   the   time  of 

1913    5,948  stops  as  well  as  the  trip  and  daily  mileage. 

1912  .  .      4  087  f                    ,T              o 

However,  such  a  device  was  made  in   1914 

CONNECTICUT  by   the   Knopf   Bros.   Mfg.    Co.,   New   York 

1915    15.051  City,  and   the  apparatus  was  described  on 

1917  9  702 

1916  .!..!..!....!......!.!!!.!!.!!  7,759  page   32  of  The   Commercial  Vehicle  for 

nil    ^'395  July  1,  1914.     The  Knopf  company  has  ap- 

1913    i   0  parently  gone  out  of  business,  as  we  have 

been  unable  to  reach  it  either  by  telephone 

NEW  JERSE7  oi"   letter. 

1918    15,601  As  described  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle 

1916    [..[.....[............  ..y.  ... .   siooo  for  July  1.  1914,   the  device  was  mounted  di- 

1915    ^3,616  rectly  on  the  wheel   hub   and  driven  with- 

1913    2.000t  out  the  use  of  driving  gears,  shafts  or  cable 

'  connections.    Every  movement  of  the  vehicle 

•No   registration    figures   given   for   trucks  w^is  recorded  upon  the  paper  tape,  showing 

separate   from  pas.senger  cars.  the   time   the   vehicle    left   the    garage;    the 

tEstimated  registration.  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^.^^^    covered;    the    number    of 

stops  made  and  the  duration  of  each ;   the 
Articles  on    lags  and  number  of  miles  covered  between  stops;  the 
Forms  for  Package  Delivery  rate  of  speed;  the  time  the  vehicle  was  re- 
turned to  the  garage;   the  .total  time  con- 
To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle:  ^^^^p^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^1  mileage  covered.     The 
Will  you  please  tell  us  in  what  issues  of  ^^^j^j  mileage  was   shown   not   only  on   the 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  there  have  been  ,          ,     ,      ,       .      ^             ■     \.,      t 
articles  describing  and  illustrating  the  vari-  P^per  tape  but  also  in  figures  ai  the  form 
ous  forms,  receipts,  tags  and  operating  and  of  a  mileage  counter  which  registered  up  to 
maintenance  sheets  used  in  connection  with  10,000   miles   and   which   automatically    re- 
motor  trucks  in  department  store  deliveries.  seated  but  which  could  not  be  reset  at  will. 
— C.    F.  Nelson,  Merchants   Assn.   of   New 

York   New  York  City.  Of  course,  the  July  1,  1914,  issue  of  The 

Commercial  Vehicle  is  long  since  out  of 

Articles  with  which  forms,  receipts,  etc.,  ■   j.    ,    ^                   ,                      i     -x     j.  ii 

,  '    ,     ,  print,  but  you  can  have  access  to  it  at  the 

for  department  store  work  were   published  „,  .           t>  .,■     t-i 

^                                                  *^  -  Chicago  Public  Library, 
in  the  following  issues: 

June  1,  1918,  page  23.  An  article  on  the 
organization  of  a  co-operative  delivery  sys- 
tem for  small  retail  merchants  such  as 
grocers,  shoe  dealers  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  department  stores.  Reproductions  of  the 
tags  and  forms  used  form  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 


November  1,  1918,  page  43,  has  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Cost  of  Savannah  Package 
Delivery  Is  Reduced  25  Per  Cent  by  Coi- 
Operative  System."  That  article  tells  how 
a  co-operative  delivery  company  serving  all 
of  the  department  stores  in  Savannah  uses 
electric  trucks  for  the  rural  delivery  and 
hand  trucks  to  transfer  the  packages  from 
the  various  stores  to  the  co-operative  com- 
pany's sorting  plant.  Filled  out  forms 
such  as  are  used  by  the  parcel  delivery 
company  are  reproduced  in  full. 

December  1,  1918,  pages  5  to  8,  include 
reproductions  of  the  driver's  paid  and  charge 
route  sheets,  the  C.  O.  D.  sheet  and  the 
two-part  call  sheet  as  used  by  the  Gus  Blass 
Co.,  the  leading  department  store  of  Little 
Rock,   Ark. 


Gasoline  and  Oil 

Mileages  by  Truck  Size 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

There  has  been  some  discussion  here  re- 
garding the  average  mileage  attained  by 
motor  trucks  and  the  average  fuel  and  oil 
consumption.  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of 
asking  you  for  your  opinion  regarding  these 
items. —  L.  A.  Jacobs,  Texas  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

It  is  very  diflicult  to  give  any  accurate 
average  figures  on  gasoline  or  oil  consump- 
tion of  motor  trucks  because  these  vary 
greatly,  even  with  the  same  makes  and  ca- 
pacities of  trucks  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  loading  and  roads.  For  instance, 
some  truck  owners  who  load  their  3-ton 
trucks  with  S'/S  to  4  tons  of  goods  nat- 
urally have  a  higher  gasoline  and  oil  con- 
sumption per  mile  than  do  other  truck 
owners  who  carry  only  3  tons  of  load  in  3- 
ton  trucks  and  others  whose  trucks  run  only 
partly  loaded  on  one  leg  of  the  trip  and 
empty  on  the  return  run. 

Roads  also  have  a  considerable  influence 
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on  gasoline  and  oil  consumption  as  it  is 
evident  that  trucks  running  over  well-paved 
city  streets  will  naturally  consume  less 
gasoline  per  ton-mile  than  the  same  vehicles 
would  traveling  over  serai-improved  country 
roads. 

The  following  figures  may  be  taken  as  a 
rough  approximation  of  the  gasoline  and 
oil  consumption  of  the  various  sizes  of 
trucks : 


while  the  deliveries  are  beiiijr  uiado,  natu- 
rally have  a  smaller  mileage  per  gallon 
than  the^  same  make  of  truck  operating 
over  a  long  route  with  but  a  few  stops. 
In  figuring  the  miles  per  gallon  ob- 
tained   from    engine    luhrii-nting-    oil,    tlie 


freijuency  at  which  such  oil  is  drained 
from  the  crankcase  and  replaced  by  new 
oil  has  a  considerable  influence.  Some 
truek  owners  renew  their  oil  completely 
eveiy  five  hundred  miles,  while  others 
change  at  1,000-mile  intervals. 


Truck 
Capacity 
•Tons 


(i,isoline 
M.  P.G. 

Vj 12    to    H. 

1 10   'to    12. 

1% 9    to    11. 


Oil 
M.  I'.H. 

200 

200 

180 

8    to    10 175 

3 6    to       7 150 

3U 5    to      6 150 

5!^ 4    to      5 100 

If  by  mileage  obtained  you  mean  average 
daily  mileage,  we  would  say  that  it  is  gen- 
erally assumed  that  motor  trucks  of  all 
capacities  have  an  average  daily  mileage  of 
somewhere  between  30  and  40  miles.  This 
is  of  course  a  mere  estimate,  since  the  great 
diversity  of  motor  truck  use  requires  that 
some  vehicles  cover  100  miles  in  a  day  on 
long-haul  work  and  others  in  city  de- 
livcru'S,  only  10  or  15  miles. 

If  by  average  mileage  obtained  you  mean 
the  life  of  the  truck  in  miles  instead  of 
years,  we  would  say  that  it  is  becoming  cus- 
tomary to  gage  the  life  of  a  truck  by  the 
number  of  miles  it  will  run  rather  than  the 
number  of  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  a  truck  wears  out 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  it  is 
run.  Some  trucks  which  cover  a  small 
mileage  yearly  wiU"  undoubtedly  last  longer 
than  those  which  cover  a  greater  mileage, 
so  that  the  mileage  basis  gives  a  more 
scientific  method  of  estimating  truck  life 
and  truck  cost. 

The  total  mileage  which  any  make  of 
truck  might  be  expected  to  cover  before  be- 
ing worn  out  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer  because  of  the  great  variety  of  the 
work  in  which  the  trucks  are  engaged.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  the  mileage  life  is 
assumed  to  be  somewhere  between  100,000 
and  1.50,000  miles.  The  White  Co.  has  re- 
cently advertised  that  .it  has  many  trucks 
which  have  run  far  in  excess  of  100,000  miles 
and  are  still  giving  service.  The  Packard 
Co.  figures  that  its  trucks  should  give  at 
least  150,000  miles  of  good  service  if  main- 
tained with  proper  care  and  supervision. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  a  truck 
also  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  num- 
.ber  of  miles  which  can  be  obtained  from  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  or  a  quart  of  lubricat- 
ing oil.  Some  five-ton  trucks  in  operation 
in  New  York  City  today  only  average  be- 
tween two  or  three  miles  to  a  gallon  of 
gasoline.  This  is  due  principally  to  the 
poor  condition  of  the  truck  engine.  Then 
again  the  character  of  the  work  performed 
has  a  large  influence  on  the  gasoline  con- 
sumption. Trucks  which  are  operated  on 
short  routes  where  the  stops  are  frequent 
and  where  the  engines  are  allowed  to  idle 


Pride    Makes    Plea    Against    Overloading    To 
Save    Trucks    and    Highways 

EmxoR's  Note:  Mr.  I'ridc  is  well  known  among  large  fleet  owners  as  tlie  president 
of  the  Heavy  Haulage  Co.,  ^ew  York  City,  which  operates  a  fleet  of  ninety  trucks  in  all 
kinds  of  difficult  highway  transportation.  Mr.  Pride  was  one  of  the  regional  directors  of 
the  Highway  Transport  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  in  tliat  capacity 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  highway  transportation  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  also  used  a  fleet  of  fifty  2-  and  5-ton  trucks  in  the  building  of  the  big  United  States 
explosive  plant  at  Xitro,  11'.  Va.,  and  is  especially  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  necessity 
for  sane  loading  for  the  sake  of  the  truck  fleet  owner  as  well  as  to  preserve  what  roads 
we  have  until  new  and  better  ones  cati  bebuilt. 


To  the  Editor,  C0MMERCI.U,  Vehicle: 

The  writer  would  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  present  menaces  to  the 
welfare  of  the  motor  truck  user,  and  also  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  highways  of 
this  country.  The  writer  has  been  very 
active  in  investigating  hauling  conditions 
in  several  states,  more  particularly  New 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts  and  Ohio. 

He  has  found  that  almost  universally 
throughout  these  various  states  the  local  au- 
thorities paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  regarding  the  gross 
weight  of  vehicles  permitted  to  operate  over 
the  highways.  It  apparently  made  no  dif- 
ference whether  a  5-ton  truck  carried  a  5- 
ton  load  or  whether  it  carried  a  9-ton  load, 
although  even  the  most  ardent  partisan  of 
motor  trucks  will  acknowledge  that  an  over- 
load on  the  truck  not  only  seriously  dam- 
ages the  truck  and  tires  but  causes  an  in- 
finitely greater  damage  to  the  highways  as 
time  goes  on.  The  reason  for  this  overload- 
ing is  very  apparent. 

During  1018  many  people  who  never  oper- 
ated motor  trucks  before  engaged  in  that 
business  with  the  idea  that  it  was  very 
lucrative.  With  the  coming  of  the  armistice 
and  cessation  of  war  activities,  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  purchased  motor 
trucks  on  the  partial-payment  plan  were 
confronted  with  the  probability  of  little  or 
no  business,  but  payments  on  their  trucks 
were  still  to  be  made  regularly.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  owners  of  such  trucks 
became  panic-stricken,  and  in  most  instances 
rather  than  accept  a  lower  compensation 
per  day,  endeavored  to  hold  their  business, 
or  increase  it,  or  develop  it  in  other  lines 
where  the  work  would  only  be  done  at  a 
certain  price  per  day,  provided  the  trucks 
were  grossly  overloaded.  Very  rapidly  the 
purchasers  of  truck  service  realized  that 
with  little  or  no  pressure  they  could  de- 
velop a  greater  output  from  the  trucks  they 
were  hiring  by  insisting  on  overloading. 


.  Persistently,  but  with  great  rapidity,  this 
problem  of  overloading  has  swept  through- 
out the  countrj-.  In  many  cases,  however, 
this-overloading  has  declined  within  the  last 
few  months  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  operators  of  motor  trucks  who  permitted 
this  practice  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness due  to  the  breakdown  of  the  trucks  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  purchasers  of  this 
kind  of  service  who  had  good  business  judg- 
ment rapidly  realized  that  they  were  getting 
a  much  lower  grade  of  service  with  in- 
creased breakdowns  and  increased  lack  of 
lubrication,  owing  to  the  abuse  of  the  trucks 
which  are  not  made  with  a  sufficient  margin 
of  safety  to  permit  much,  if  any,  overload- 
ing. 

The  writer  is  also  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
one  or  two  instances  where  motor  trucks  are 
manufactured  in  the  cities  where  this  over- 
loading exists,  motor  truck  manufacturers 
from  other  territories  have  made  a  concerted 
drive  to  oust  the  local  trucks  from  their 
home  city.  This  has  led  to  a  concerted 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  all  the  truck 
agents  to  the  overloading  of  the  trucks 
which  they  are  selling  their  customers  in 
those  cities.  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  development,  however,  is  that  the 
writer  found  practically  no  trucks  more 
than  a  year  old  in  these  two  particular 
cities.  Everything  else  had  gone  to  the 
scrap  heap  very  rapidly,  and  the  scrap  heap 
seems  to  show  every  sign  of  greatly  increas- 
ing in  size  because  these  new  trucks  through 
this  overloading  are  becoming  junk  mo- 
mentarily. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer  tliat  your 
paper  could  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
owners  of  motor  trucks,  the  commercial 
public  which  uses  motor  trucks  and  greatest 
of  all,  the  general  public  who  pays  for  the 
highways  on  which  the  trucks  are  oper- 
ated, by  insisting  that  the  law  regarding 
weight  limitation  be  enforced  in  each  com- 
munity in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
in  the  statutes. — Geoege  H.  Pbide,  Presi- 
dent. Heavy  Haulage  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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New  Packing  Rules  in 
Effect  Dec.  10 

]\eic  Ruling  Regulates  Type  of 

Container     According     to 

W^ eight  of  Package 

NEW  VOKlv  riTV,  Oct.  3— Fleet 
owners  who  handle  goods  to  b^  shipped 
by  express,  should  not  accept  from  ship- 
pers goods  which  are  not  packed  accord- 
ing to  the  new  ruling  of  the  United  States 
Kaih'oad  Administration  tliat  goes  into 
effect  Dec.  10,  1919.  Briefly,  this  new 
ruling  makes  it  neeessaiy  for  shippers  to 
use  containers  of  wood  or  fibreboard, 
pulpboard  or  cori'ugated  strawboarj  of  a 
specified  test  sti-ength,  for  all  shipments 
over  25  lbs.  This  means  that  hereafter 
paper  ^Tapping  and  ordinaiy  paper 
boxes  will  only  be  permitted  for  pack- 
ages up  to  the  25-lb.   limit. 

Slade  Receives  Discharge 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Oct.  10.— Arthur 
.1.  Slade.  who  organized  and  directed  the 
Engineering  Division  of  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  has  received  his  discharge 
from  the  army  after  2  years'  service  in 
the  T'nited  States  and  American  Expe- 
ditionaiy  Force.  He  has  resumed  prac- 
tice as  a  consulting  engineer  at  his  of- 
fices in  this  city.  Mr.  Slade  was  also  in 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  during  which 
time  he  made  a  collection  of  German  mili- 
tarj'  trucks  of  all  types  for  the  purpose 
of  engineering  research  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Packard  to  Increase  Output 

DETROIT,  Oct.  10— Both  an  increase 
in  output  and  a  more  uniform  produc- 
tion of  the  various  sizes  of  the  truck  it 
builds  will  follow  the  completion  of  an 
addition  now  under  construction  at  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.'s  factory.  With 
these  expanded  facilities,  the  Packard 
comi)any  will  be  able  to  turn  out  three 
sizes  of  trucks,  for  instance,  its  2-,  3-,  and 
5-tonners,  siraultaneou.sly.  So  far,  the 
Packard  company  has  had  to  run  on  one 
size  until  a  sufficient  quantity  was  on 
hand,  then  change  over  its  tools,  jigs  and 
fixtures  for  a  run  on  another  size.  This 
limitation  affected  manufacturing  costs 
and  was  more  keenly  felt  in  the  matter  of 
deliveries.  The  Packard  company  is 
idanning  for  a  steady  production  of  about 
1,000   trucks  a   month. 

Buses  for  St.   Louis 

,,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Oct.  10— Motor  bus 
I  companies  will  be  permitted  to  operate  in 
t  St.  Louis  in  competition  with  street  cars, 
j  according  to  City  Counselor  Danes,  who 
j  has  just  granted  permission  to  the  Fifth 
(Avenue  Coach  Co.  and  the  National  Mo- 
)tor  Bus  Co.,  both  of  New  York  City,  and 

the  St.  Louis  Motor  Transportation  Co. 

|Each    company    submitted    plans   to    the 


city  ollicials  for  tlie  operation  of  150, 
buses  on  nine  routes  and  said  they  would  I 
he  ready  to  operate  within  90  days.  Two) 
types  of  buses  will  be  used,  one  seating) 
lil'ty-fwo  passengers  and  the  other  eighty-) 
four  pas.sengers.  The  fare  will  be  10 f 
cents.  The  same  fare  will  be  charged  for  | 
an  entire  trip  or  any  part. 

When  each  bus  has  its  entire  seating 
capacity  filled  the  doors  will  be  closed,  no* 
stra|>  hangers  being  carried.  The  cost 
of  each  bus  will  be'!i;l0,000.  All  will  be 
double-decked,  the  ui)per  deck  beint 
served  lor  smokers.  The  weight  of  each 
bus,  fully  loaded,   will  be  19,000  lbs.        j 

New  St.  Louis  Bus  Line 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.',  Oct.  10— A  licensei 
has  been  granted  the  Progressive  Trans-) 
fer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  the  operation  of  a/ 
motor  bus  line  between  Belleville  and 
Scott  Field,  Shiloh  and  O'Fallon,  all  sub-l 
urban  towns  within  25  miles  radius  of/ 
East  St.  Louis.  A  5-cent  fare  will  be\ 
maintained  between  the  Belleville  Public, 
Square  and  jjoints  along  Illinois  Street'; 
and  Lebanon  Avenue,  Belleville.     The  fare 


to  Scott  Field  and  O'Fallon  will  be  25 
cents  and  to  Shiloh  20  cents.  Construe- 1 
tion  of  a  cinder  road  from  Shiloh  to  Scott  ■ 
Field,  a  distance  of  IV2  miles,  has  been  / 
started.  The  Progressive  Transfer  Co.  > 
has  hitherto  confined  the  operaton  of  its ', 
truck  fleet  to  the  transfer  and  heavy  haul- ' 
ing  business  in  St.  Louis  and  nearby  "; 
points. 

St.  Louis  Mechanics  LInionize 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Oct.  10— A  mass 
meeting  of  truck  mechanics  and  helpers, 
held  at  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union 
Hall,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  9,  was  attended  by 
over  600  mechanics,  more  than  500  of 
whom  applied  for  membership  in  Local 
Union,  No.  41,  International  Assn.  of 
Machinists.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
class  of  machinists  have  been  organized 
in  St.  Louis,  although  many  have  been 
members  of  othei'  organizations.  There 
was  a  general  discussion  of  the  different 
wages  paid  in  different  shops,  although 
both  classes  of  workmen  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  in  all  shops.  There  will  be  a 
movement  looking  forward  to  standard- 
ization of  pay  and  efforts  will  be  made 
to  oi-ganize  truck  dri\ers  for  large  busi- 
ness houses  that  cany  on  their  own  re- 
pairs. 

Packard   Service   in   Atlanta 

ATi:.ANTA,  GA.,  Oct.  2— The  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  has  o|ieued  a  ))arts  sup- 
|)ly  dei)ot  in  this  city,  to  take  care  of  the 
truck  service  work  in  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia,  Florida,  eastern  Louisi- 
ana and  a  portion  of  Virginia  and  Ar- 
kansas. Packard  fleet  owners  in  all  of 
these  slates  will  be  able  to  save  10  days 
to  2  weeks  on  freight  shipments  from  the 
Detroit  factory.  H.  .7.  Henderson  is  in 
charge  of  the  depot. 


Gimbel    Eliminates 
Sidewalk  Loading 

New   Addition   Enables   Com- 
pany to  Relieve  Congestion 
of  Transfer  Trucks 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Oct.  1-t— Side- 
walk loading  at  the  Gimbel  Brothers  de- 
partment store  in  this  city  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  after  Nov.  15,  1919.  At  that 
time,  a  new  addition  will  have  been  com- 
pleted by  means  of  which  all  of  the  truck 
loading  will  be  inside  instead  of  on  the 
sidewalk  where  pedestrians  and  inclement 
weather  have  made  the  loading  most  in- 
efficient ever  since  the  store  was  opened 
9  years  ago. 

In  the  new  addition,  the  loading  of 
the  gasoline  trucks  used  for  transfer  work 
between  the  main  store  and  the  sub-sta- 
tions in  the  outlying  territories  has  been 
segregated  from  the  loading  of  the  elec- 
tric trucks  used  for  city  deliveries.  The 
transfer  trucks  are  loaded  in  a  runway 
level  with  the  street,  the  trucks  entering 
from  one  street  and  leaving  on  the  next. 
This  reduces  vehicular  congestion  in  that 
there  is  no  crossing  of  the  lines  of  en- 
trance and  exit.  The  trucks  in  this  run- 
way are  loaded  from  hampers  brought 
from  the  deliveiy  department  by  means 
of  two  large  elevators  and  pushed  to  the 
truck  tailgates. 

The  electrics  are  loaded  in  the  sub- 
basement  of  the  new  addition  which  is 
three  stories  below  the  street  level.  They 
are  carried  to  the  sub-basement  by  means 
of  two  large  elevators  in  the  runway  level 
with  the  street.  One  elevator  is  used  to 
take  the  electrics  down  and  the  other  to 
bring  them  up,  so  that  there  is  no  cross- 
ing of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  ve- 
hicles. A  more  complete  article  with  il- 
lustrations showing  the  runway  layout 
will  be  published  in  one  of  the  coming 
issues  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

Newark  Service  Association 
Formed 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3— Fifteen  serv- 
ice managers  met  here  last  night  and  ef- 
fected the  temiJorary  organization  of  the 
Newark  Automotive  Service  Assn.  The 
new  association  will  be  patterned  after 
the  New  York  City  association,  which  was 
formed  in  the  early  part  of  September. 
That  association  was  organized  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  improving  and  facili- 
tating co-operation  between  the  automo- 
tive industi-y  and  the  owners  of  its  prod- 
ucts through  efficient  service  by  promot- 
ing :  1 — Meetings  for  discu.ssion  of  prob- 
lems and  solutions.  2 — Education  and 
welfare  of  automotive  mechanics.  3 — 
Interchange  of  ideas,  and  4 — Establish- 
ment of  kindred  organizations. 
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Truck    Weights    Are 
Limited  in  Illinois 


Neil'    ]Ani\    Effective    Jan.    1, 

Also    Regulates    If  idth    of 

Truck  and  Load  on  Tires 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  9— Detailed  reirula- 
tion  of  motor  trucks  is  provided  tor  in 
I  lie  new  Illinois  Motor  \'eliicle  Law, 
which  becomes  operative  Jan.  1,  1020, 
and  copies  of  the  measure  which  have 
been  presented  to  motor  truck  manufac- 
turers and  owners  by  the  Chicago  Motor 
Truck  Owners'  Association  are  heins 
studied  carefully. 

The  weight  limitation  stipulated  is  16,- 
000  lbs.,  or  8  tons,  on  any  axle  of  any 
vehicle;  the  gross  weight,  including  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  and  the  ma.xinuun 
load,  must  not  e.xceed  800  pounds  ))er 
inch  of  the  average  width  of  tire  of  the 
road  wheels;  and  the  width  of  the  truck 
nuist  not  exceed  8  ft.,  except  in  loads  of 
loose  hay,  or  similar  farm  products. 
Where  trailers  are  used  the  combined 
length  of  the  truck  and  trailers  must  not 
exceed  65  ft.,  except  by  special  permits. 

Flanges  on  metal  tired  motor  trucks 
are  prohibited,  and  rubber  or  other  re- 
silient tires  are  requii-ed.  Certain  types 
of  anti-skid  devices  so  constructed  as  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  pavement  are 
also  prohibited. 

I'nder  the  new  law,  trucks  are  taxed 
according  to  their  gi-oss  weight,  instead 
of  by  horsepower,  as  before.  Under  the 
old  law,  trucks  with  engines  of  10  hp. 
or  less  were  taxed  $4.50;  of  10  to  25  hp., 
$6;  of  26  to  35  hp.,  .$!);  and  of  36  to  50 
hp.,  $16.  Under  the  new  law,  the  license 
fees  vary  according  to  the  weights  of  the 
trucks,  as  follows:  i 

(a)  Vehicles  having  a  gross  weight  of 
6,000    lbs.    or   less,    $12. 

(b)  Vehicles  having  a  gross  weight  of 
more   than   5.000   lbs.,    $22.50. 

(c)  Vehicles  having  a  gross  weiglit  of 
more  than  12,000  lbs,,   $35. 

(d)  ■  Vehicles  having  a  gross  weight  of 
more   than   15,000  lbs..   $60. 

Penalties  ranging  from  $10  to  $100  are 
lixcd  for  the  violation  of  certain  sections 
of  the  law,  and  a  lien  is  created  for 
damages.  The  usual  regulations  about 
number  plates,  lights  and  dimmers  or 
anti-glare  devices  are  included. 

Speed  regulations  siiecifv  that  in  the 
case  of  light  trucks  of  5,000  lbs.  or  less, 
the  rate  may  be  25  m.p.h.,  if  equipped 
with  pneumatic  tires,  or  20  miles  if 
equipped  with  rubber  tires.  Trucks  hav- 
ing a  gi-oss  weight  of  5,000  to  12,000  lbs. 
are  allowed  a  rate  of  20  ni.p.h.  with 
pneumatic  tires,  and  15  m.p.h.  with  rub- 
ber tires.  For  trucks  which  come  in  the 
classes  over  12,000  lbs.,  12  m.p.h.  is  per- 
mitted. Special  permits  may  be  obtained 
in  particular  cases  for  the  waiving  of 
weight  regulations. 


The  provisions  for  safety  and  for  pre- 
vention of  the  thei't  of  trucks  occupy 
many  pages  of  the  law.  Certain  sections 
prohibit  the  destruction,  altering  or  defac- 
ing of  the  engine,  and  the  sale,  owner- 
ship or  jiossession  of  motor  vehicles 
where  the  engine  or  other  numbers  have 
been  destroyed,  i'ublic  gaia.ires  are  re- 
ipiired  to  kee|)  records  of  vehicles  garaged 
anil  make  reports  to  the  iirojier  author- 
ities. 

The  law  creates  a  road  fund  for  the 
ilisposition  of  license  fees,  and  jirovides 
that  this  fund  be  used  to  discharge  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  state  incurred 
in  the  construction  of  highways,  and  any 
surplus  for  the  improvement  of  the  state 
highways. 

Daily  Road  Bulletins 

HOCHESTRR,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5— The  Au- 
tomobile Club  of  Rochester  has  adopted 
a  method  of  notifying  the  police  depart- 
ment daily  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
roads  leading  out  of  the  city.  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  furnished  to  traflic  officers, 
also  a  route  card  showing  the  best  routes 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  the  city. 

New  Weston-Mott  Axle 
Service 

DETROIT,  MICH,  Oct.  2— Owners  of 
trucks  using  We.sfon-Mott  axles  will  now 
have  to  obtain  parts  from  the  Puritan 
Machine  Co.,  which  has  purchased  from 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  the  axle  busi- 
ness of  the  Weston-Mott  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 
The  Puritan  company  will  move  the  stock 
to  its  main  plant  in  Detroit. 

Ship-By-Truck  for  St.  Louis 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Oct.  8— The  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  plans  to 
make  October  25  a  ship-by-truck  day  and 
is  attempting  to  proclaim  the  day  as 
such.  A  parade  of  motor  trucks  will 
be  the  feature  of  tiie  celebration. 

Louisiana  to  Complete 
Road  Sections 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Oct.  2— Com- 
pletion of  the  Louisiana  sections  of  two 
of  the  large  transcontinental  highways 
passing  through  the  state  by  Jan.  1,  1920, 
is  promised  by  the  State  Highway  depart- 
ment. These  roads  are  the  Jefferson 
Highway,  virtually  completed  through 
.seven  states,  and  the  Southern  National 
Highway,  better  known  as  the  Old  Span- 
ish Trail,  which  beains  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  runs  across  the  continent  to  San 
Diego,  Cal.  The  average  cost  of  these 
highways  is  $10,000  a  mile,  and  the  money 
is  in  hand  for  the  construction  of  both 
links  within  Louisiana. 

Yim  Service  for  Wilkes-Barre 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA.,  Oct.  5— Mc- 
Avoy  Bros,  in  this  city  established  a  re- 
pair and  service  station  for  Vim  trucks 
used  in  Luzerne  County. 


Owner  Conference  for 
Both  Truck  Shows 

Topics  of  Interest  to  Be  Dis- 
cussed Daily  —  A  JS'eiv  Idea 
in  Truck  Exhibitions 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Oct.  10— The 
1920  National  Motor  Truck  Shows  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  will  be  different 
from  any  other  motor  truck  shows  ever 
held  in  the  past  in  that  Highway  Trans- 
port Conferences  will  be  held  evei-y  after- 
noon and  evening  while  the  shows  are  on 
in  each  city.  This  is  a  brand  new  idea 
in  connection  with  motor  truck  e.xhibi- 
tions,  although  it  was  well  worked  out 
early  in  1919  by  the  Colt-Stratton  Co. 
under  the  direction  of  John  R.  Eustis. 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  conferences 
at  the  two  coming  shows.  These  two 
shows  will  be  of  much  gi-eater  interest 
to  present  and  prospective  motor  truck 
fleet  owners  than  any  shows  in  the  past 
for  the  reason  that  topics  of  vital  inter- 
est in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
trucks  will  be  discus.sed  at  these  con- 
ferences by  men  who  are  considered  au- 
thorities in  their  own  particular  lines. 

While  the  program  of  the  Highway 
Transport  Conferences  during  the  week 
of  Jan.  3-10  at  the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery 
Armory  in  New  York  City  and  at  the 
Stockyards  Amphitheatre  at  Chicago, 
Jan.  24-31,  are  still  in  the  course  of  prep- 
aration, it  is  known  that  many  important 
truck  subjects  will  be  taken  up. 

These  will  include  addresses  on  the 
subjects  of  the  value  and  method  of  keep- 
ing motor  truck  costs;  motor  truck  rout- 
ing; the  use  of  demountable  bodies  and 
other  equipment  for  more  ellicient  truck 
loading;  the  advantages  of  the  giant 
pneumatic  tire  and  trailers  and  the  in- 
fluence of  good  roads  on  future  truck  use. 
There  will  also  be  a  discussion  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  rural  motor  truck  express 
lines  and  overland  haulage. 

F.  G.  Browning  Dead 

PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  5— Fred  G. 
Browning,  an  active  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Motor  Truck  Assn.,  died  at  his 
home  in  Woodburne,  Bucks  County.  Mr. 
Browning  for  several  years  was  chairman 
of  the  membership  and  entertainment 
committee  of  the  truck  association.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Browning  was 
sales  manager  of  the  White  Co.,  here. 

Philadelphia  May  Check 
Smoking 

PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  6— Regula- 
tion of  trucks  by  city  ordinance,  or. police 
rules,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  is 
proposed  by  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 
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May    License     Buffalo 
Repairmen 

To  W  ccfl  Out  Unfit  Mechanics 

by  Examination  to  Determine 

Their  Ability 

BUFFALO,  M.  Y.,  Oct.  9— A  move- 
ment of  municipal  supervision  and  li- 
cense of  motor  truck  repair  and  service 
work  in  grarag:es  and  service  stations  was 
o\itlined  by  F.  G.  Baglcy,  commissioner 
of  public  affairs  l"or  Buffalo,  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Motor  &  Accessorj' 
Manufacturing  Assn.  here  last  month. 
The  plan  would  license  all  repairmen 
after  an  examination  to  determine  their 
fitness. 

Trucks  have  become  so  much  a  neces- 
sity and  so  many  persons  are  now  en- 
gaged in  earning  a  livelihood  in  their 
maintenance  and  repair  that  Bagley  de- 
clares some  sort  of  a  safeguard  is  neces- 
sary for  the  fleet  owners.  Unfitted  men 
are  a  needless  burden  on  the  fleet  owner 
because  their  unfitness  does  not  permit 
of  their  doing  their  work  efficiently  while 
their  lack  of  precise  knowledge  requires 
them  to  spend  an  unduly  lai'ge  amoimt  of 
time  upon  it.  All  this  helps  to  increase 
the  cost  of  truck  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Commissioner  Bagley  pointed  out  that 
such  a  procedure  would  not  be  so  radical 
a  move  as  might  at  first  be  thought.  Pro- 
fessional men  of  all  kinds  are  licensed  in 
most  cities  and  states  at  present,  he  said, 
and  even  barbers  must  prove  their  fit- 
ness to  practice  their  profession  in  most 
cities. 

Atterbury    Factory    Increase 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5— Prospective 
purchasers  who  have  experienced  delays 
in  deliveries  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co.  will 
practically  double  its  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities in  the  near  future  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  production. 

Fulton  Raises  Price 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Oct.  1— Begin- 
ning today,  the  price  of  the  Fulton  Model 
C  truck  is  increased  from  .$2,150  to 
.152,350. 

Trucks  for  Fruit  Haulage 

MEDFORD,  ORE.,  Oct.  2— Motor 
trucks  are  proving  an  important  factor 
in  the  liaulage  of  pears  and  apples  from 
the  orchards  to  the  shijipinir  ]ioints  in 
this  section.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
800  carloads  of  pears  and  a  similar  num- 
ber of  carloads  of  apples  will  leave  from 
the  Medford  section  this  month.  When 
it  is  figured  that  there  are  from  650  to 
700   boxes    to   a    car,    the   importance    of 


motor  trucks  as  a  means  of  saving  time 
to  and  from  the  orchards  to  the  shipping 
points,  is  manifest.  Some  of  the  fruit 
is  hauled  as  far  as  25  miles,  the  average 
distance  being  6  to  7  miles.  Haulage  of 
fruit  from  Med  lord  to  its  nearest  ship- 
ping point,  6  miles  away,  costs  the  farmer 
3  cents  per  loaded  box  and  1  cent  per 
empty.  Tlie  trucks  run  day  and  night, 
planning  to  haul  the  empties  in  the  day 
time  and  the  full  boxes  at  night  when  it 
is  cool  and  not  so  hard  on  the  fruit. 

Introduce  Coast  Roads  Bill 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  2— A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives authorizing  the  survey  of  roads 
in  Washington,  Oregon  and  California 
adapted  to  heavy  truck  transportation  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  truck 
defense  and  post  roads  along  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  addition  to  being  used  as  a 
national  defense  and  post  road  system, 
the  contemplated  system  is  to  be  open  to 
the  use  of  the  general  public  free  of  tolls 
and  under  state  control  except  when  used 
for  national  defense  and  military  pur- 
poses. The  bill  would  appropriate  $250,- 
000  to  defray  expenses. 

This  bill  is  not  believed  to  interfere 
with  any  of  the  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Roads  Commission.  It  is  merely 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  special  mili- 
tary defense  highways  for  the  protection 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  when  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  War  Department. 
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Coming  Events 

1919 

Oct.  13-16 — Boston,  Semi-An- 
nual  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Car  Manufacturers' 
Assn. 

Oct.  16-18 — New  York  City  Mo- 
tor Truck  Show,  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  9th  Coast 
Artillery  Regiment  Armory, 
14th   St. 

Oct.  20-25— Raleigh,  N.  C.  State 
Fair. 

Oct.  22-27 — S  hreveport. 
La.    State   Pair. 

Oct.  27-Nov.  1 — Detroit  Meeting 
Factory  Service  Managers, 
direction  of  N.  A.  C.  C. 

Nov.  17-22 — St  Louis,  Mo.  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Mines 
and  Mining,  Old  Southern 
Hotel. 

1920 

Jan.  3-10 — New  York  City  Mo- 
tor Truck  Show.  8th  Coast 
Artillery  Regiment  Ar- 
mory, 193d  St.  and  Jerome 
Ave. 

Jan.  24-31— Chicago.  111.  Motor 
Truck  Show,  Internation- 
al Amphitheater,  Stock 
Yards. 

Feb.  9-14— Louisville,  Ky.  Amer- 
ican Good   Roads  Congress. 

Mar.  13-20 — Boston  Motor  Truck 
Show,   Mechanics  Bldg. 
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Kentucky   Truck   Line 
Helps  Farmers 

Freight  Depot  to  Have  Garage 

for  Oul-of-Toivn  Customers 

— Daily  Market  Reports 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  Oct.  9  — The\ 
Union  Transportation  Line,  with  a  capital  j 
stock  of  $100,000,  was  organized  recently 
by  several  local  businessmen  interested  in 
providing  reliable  and  convenient  means/ 
of  freight  transportation  from  Louisville! 
to  Kentucky  and  Indiana  points  within  a! 
radius  of  100  miles.  H.  A.  Kamp-| 
mueller,  general  manager  of  the  company,  \ 
states  that  the  concern  plans  to  erect  a  \ 
two-stoiy  truck  line  depot  and  several  I 
downtown  sites  are  under  consideration.  ' 

The  new  Hne  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  roadway  conditions  within 
the  100-mile  radius  of  Louisville,  taking 
in  Lexington,  Elizabethtown,  Hogdens- 
ville,  Lebanon,  Harrodsburg,  Lancaster, 
Nieholasville,  Georgetown,  Shelhyville, 
New  Castle  and  all  intermediate  points  in 
Kentucky  and  Corydon,  Paoli,  Bedford, 
Sejmiour  and  Madison,  in  Indiana.  The 
company  plans  at  this  time  to  establish 
truck  lines  to  cover  this  territory  as  rap- 
idly as  they  can  be  put  into  operation. 

The  company's  freight  depot  will  cen- 
tralize the  concern's  business  and  opera- 
tion and  will  contain  many  features 
worked  out  and  now  practiced  by  success- 
ful truck  lines.  The  depot  will  contain  a 
restroom  for  women,  provided  with 
lockers. 

There  also  will  be  a  business  room  for 
men  at  which  daily  market  reports  will 
be  on  file,  with  telephone  and  other  fa- 
cilities. Garage  space  will  be  provided 
in  the  building  for  out-of-to^vn  customers 
and  every  assistance  will  he  given  them  in 
the  sale  of  their  products  and  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies.  The  plans  for  the 
depot  provide  for  sufficient  wareroom 
spaces  for  the  sixty-one  independent 
truck  operators  now  running  in  and  out 
of  Louisville  and  Louisville  shippers  may 
deliver  their  merchandise  at  the  station, 
where  it  will  be  allotted  its  proper  space 
to  catch  the  first  truck  to  its  destination. 
No  charge  will  be  made  the  farmer  for 
business  room  and  restroom  privileges, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  make  the  Union 
Line  depot  a  meeting  place  for  the  men 
and  women  of  the  rural  districts  to  trans- 
act their  business  in  Louisville. 

The  line  will  afford  the  farmer  a 
prompt  and  efficient  means  for  the  trans- 
portation of  farm  products  to  Louisville 
and  the  immediate  delivery  of  merchan- 
dise from  the  city.  Many  important  ob- 
.iects  are  to  he  accomplished  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  successful  truck  lino  out  of 
Louisville,  including  national  advantages 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
creased food  production  in  this  territory. 
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We  have  no  desire  to  make  ALL 
the  forgings  used  by  the  industry, 
but  for  any  VITAL  part  where  the 
forgings  call  for  "more-than-ordi- 
nary"  service,  we  gladly  offer  our 
facilities  for  the  solution  of  your 
problems. 


Wyman- Gordon  Co. 

"The  Crank  Shaft  Makers" 
Worcester,  Mass.        Qeveland,  Ohio 
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The  Resiliency  is  Built  in  the  Wheel 


\Lm 


PB^NA^t' 


HOtists 


Six  Years  Without  a 

Penny  Repair  Cost 

The  Record  of  This  Set  of 


Seivpll  Cushion    Wheels   are  furnished  for   Motor 
Trucks   of  from   one   ton    to  seven    tons   capacity. 


Sewell    Cushion    Wheels 


This  five-ton,  duplex  moving  van  was  equipped 
with  Sewell  Cushion  Wheels  in  June,  1913.  It  is 
more  than  a  huge  truck.  It  is  a  double-capacity 
Van,  a  house  on  wheels.  It  carries  a  crew  of  three 
men.  For  more  than  six  years  this  Van  has  been 
used  for  interurban  hauls.  It  has  hauled  all  sorts 
of  loads  over  all  sorts  of  roads,  broken  pavements, 
frozen  clay,  summer  and  winter — between  sixty 
and  seventy  thousand  miles — during  these  six 
years. 

And  not  one  of  these  Four  Sewell  Wheels  has  lost 
a  minute  or  cost  a  penny  for  Repair.  Moreover,  a 
recent  careful  test  showed  that  the  rubber  in  these 
four  wheels  had  lo.st  none  of  its  Resiliency.  These 
four  wheels  are  still  good  for  many  thousands  of 
miles. 

It  is  the  Sewell  IVinciple,  the  Resiliency  Built  in 
the  Wheel,  the  Distribution  of  Weight  and  Road 
Shocks  over  40  per  cent  of  the  wheel,  the  Sewell 


Rubber  Cushion  that  have  for  six  years  preserved 
the  mechanism  and  life  of  this  huge  Van;  that 
have  made  possible  this  extraordinary  record  for 
efficiency  and  economy. 

This  instance  is  merely  one  of  hundreds  of  in- 
stances. For  eleven  years  we  have  been  design- 
ing, manufacturing  and  perfecting  this  Wheel  of 
Rubber  within  a  Wheel,  to  secure  the  all-essen- 
tial Resiliency  w'hich  gives  truck  and  tires  these 
added  years  of  efficiency. 

In  135  American  Cities  850  firms  are  re-ordering 
Sewell  Wheels  because  they  are  duplicating  the 
record  of  this  five-ton  moving  van,  equipped  with 
Sewell  Cushion  Wheels. 

Such  is  the  national  endorsement  of  the  Sewell 
])riMciplc. 

••The    Resilirnry    ,s    fttlill    it,    ihr    \f  h,;-l" 


THE  SEWELL  CUSHION  WHEEL  COMPANY, Detroit,  U.S.  A. 
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SUPERVISION    Is   Big  Problem 

In  Operation  of  Truck  Fleet  for  the 
National  Distril^ution  of  Any  Product 


giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiii^ 

I  The  Principles  Outlined  in  This  Article,  While  Apply- 

I  ing  to  Gasoline  and  Oil  Products,  Are  Also  of  Value  to 

I  Any  Truck  Owner  Using  a  Fleet  in  National  Distribntion 

BY  SINCLAIR  GLUCK 

In  the  emplo)nient  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  immense  fleet  of  trucks 
required  to  handle  the  business,  it 
at  once  became  evident  to  the  Texas 
Co.  that  authority  —  supervision  — 
must  to  a  certain  extent  be  central- 
ized. This  centralization  was  accom- 
plished by  concentrating  the  general 
supervision  in  the  main  offices  of  the 
company.  But  it  was  equally  evident 
that  supervision  must  to  a  much 
greater  extent  be  decentralized  or  lo- 
calized afterwards,  so  as  to  permit 
and  insure  a  more  direct  supervision 
over  the  national  activities  of  the 
fleet. 

This  decentralization  was  accom- 
plished in   four  ways : 

First,  the  division,  subdivision  and 
division  again  of  the  company  so  far 
as  truck  operation  was  concerned,  into 
1 — Main  territories  ;  2 — Districts  ;  3 — 
.Smaller  territories  within  each  dis- 
trict,    and     A — Distributing     stations 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

MAKING  the  motor  truck  the 
main  factor  in  the  national  dis- 
tribution of  a  product  would 
still  appear  a  doubtful  economic  pos- 
sibility to  many  Inisiness  men.  But 
it  is  not  only  an  economic  possibility. 
It  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
problems  to  be  faced  in  building  up 
such  a  s)Stem — above  all,  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  supervision — are  not 
simple  ones.  But  the  Texas  Co., 
serving  thousands  of  towns  and  mil- 
lions of  consumers  all  over  the 
United  States,  with  retail  gasoline, 
fuel  oil  and  other  oil  products,  has 
faced  them  and  solved  them  success^ 
fully.  How  this  oustanding  problem 
of  adequate  supervision  has  been 
solved  by  the  Texas  Co.  is  outlined 
in  this  article,  together  with  other 
general  problems  which  the  compan\- 
faced  in  the  control  and  maintenance 
of  its  fleet  used  in  national  distribu- 
tion. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

within  each  small  territory,  the  dis- 
tributing staton  being  the  final  unit. 

Second,  by  a  carefully  linked  up 
S}stem  of  delegated  authority  and 
supervision  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance which  to  a  greater  extent  fol- 
lowed the  lines  of  territorial-  division. 

Third,  by  a  system  of  records  and 
reports  from  the  ends  of  the  nerves 
of  the  business  as  it  were,  which 
could  be  collected  and  analyzed  in 
the  brain  or  head  office  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Fourth,  by  a  series  of  general  rules 
which  were  carefully  calculated  and 
prepared  at  the  head  office  for  the 
guidance  and  control  of  the  nerve 
ends,  or  ultimate  distributing  stations, 
all  over  the  United  States. 

By  means  of  this  system,  the  gen- 
eral policy  and  control  of  fleet  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  in  the  large 
territories  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  authoritv.     Again,  the  general 
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policy  and  control  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts are  under  the  supervision  of 
ihe  main  office  of  the  territory  which 
lliey  comprise,  while  the  district  office 
directly  super\ises  the  sub-territories 
.-'nd  distributing  stations  int(j  which 
it  is  subdivided.  Moreover,  by  means 
of  the  general  rules  and  regulations 
for  distributing  stations,  and  the  s_\s- 
tem  of  records  and  reports  which 
these  stations  submit,  the  central  au- 
thority is  also  in  direct  touch,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  whole  system  indi- 
vidually. 

The  Territorial  Subdivision 

Taking  these  four  methods  in  turn, 
the  national  activities  of  the  com- 
pany's fleet  are  divided  into  two  main 
territories :  the  Northern,  the  South- 
ern, there  being  as  yet  no  Western 
territory.  Taking  one  of  these  divi- 
sions for  convenience,  the  Northern 
territory  is  subdivided  into  five  dis- 
tricts :  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk,  Va. 
Again,  taking  one  of  these  subdivi- 
visions,  the  New  York  District,  with 
offices  at  17  Battery  Place,  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  others,  is  subdivided 
into  three  main  terminal  representa- 
tives :  Albany  for  upper  New  York 
State,  Pelham  Manor  for  Connecti- 
cut, Long  Island  and  Westchester 
County  and  Newark  for  New  Jer- 
sey. Each  of  these  sub-territories  is 
again  subdivided,  so  far  as  fleet  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  is  concerned, 
into  fifteen  or  so  distributing  statior 
in  charge  of  operating  agents.     Thus 


the  Albany  territory  is  subdivided 
into  about  fifteen  distributing  stations 
in  northern  New  York  state.  The 
Pelham  Manor  territory  is  subdivided 
into  about  fifteen  distributing  sta- 
tions in  Connecticut,  Long  Island 
and  Westchester  Count}' ;  and  the 
Newark  territory  is  subdivided  into 
about  ten  distributing  stations 
throughout  New  Jersey.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  four  distributing  sta- 
tions which  come  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict Office.  Two  of  these  supply  the 
Metropolitan  district  and  are  situated 
at  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City. 
Of  the  other  two.  one  is  situated  in 
Buffalo  and  the  other  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  and  distribute  respect- 
ively through  western  New  York 
State  and  eastern   Ohio. 

The  system  of  supervision  of 
motor  equipment  closely  follows  the 
system  of  territorial  subdivision.  For 
tiie  purpose  of  this  article  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  begin  with  the  district 
office,  though  this  office  in  its  turn 
forwards  its  operation,  maintenance 
and  repair  reports  to  the  main  terri- 
torial office  concerned.  In  the  dis- 
trict office,  then,  the  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  whole  office  dele- 
gates part  of  his  authority  to,  and 
supervises  the  work  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  operation 
and  maintenance.  He  in  turn  super- 
vises the  work  of  the  supervisor  of 
motor  equipment.  The  latter  is  di- 
rectly in  charge  of  maintenance 
throughout    the    district    and,    jointly 


The  shaded  territory  is  the  Netc  York  district.     There  are  three  territorial 

representatives  at   Albany,  Pelham  Manor  and  Newarlc,  X.  J.,   in   addition   to 

the  main  district  offices  in  New  York  City,  from  all  of  which  trucks  are  operated 

in  the  immediate  territory  in  each  case 


with  the  assistant  superintendent,  in 
charge  of  operation  throughout  the 
district.  From  the  supervisor  of  mo- 
tor equipment  down,  the  responsibility 
for  the  operation  and  maintainance 
of  the  district  fleet  follows  the  ter- 
ritorial subdivision.  Both  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  smaller 
territory  are  directly  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  territorial  represen- 
tative, but  he  is  supplied  in  each  case 
with  a  skilled  mechanic  directly  in 
charge  of  maintenance,  while  he  him- 
self supervises  routing  and  operation. 

Records  and  Reports 

The  skilled  mechanic  of  each 
smaller  territorial  office  supervises 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of  trucks 
in  the  fifteen  or  so  distributing  sta- 
tions into  which  his  territory  is  sub- 
divded.  These  distributng  stations 
air  directly  under  the  control  of  an 
operating  agent  in  each  case.  In  the 
case  of  the  four  distributing  stations 
directly  under  the  district  office,  the 
two  which  distribute  in  the  Metropol- 
itan district  —  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  City  —  have  one  skilled  me- 
chanic between  them  (at  Long  Island 
City)  ;  at  Buffalo  and  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  all  repairs  are  made  at  local 
garages  and  there  are  no  mechanics 
assigned  to  these  distributing  sta- 
tions. The  chart  on  pafe  239  illus- 
trates this  method  of  delegating, 
throughout  the  district,  authorit}-  for 
the  control  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  fleet. 

The  third  method  employed — to 
link  up  the  decentralization  of  auth- 
ority— is  the  system  of  records  and 
reports  which  flow  in  from  the  dis- 
tributing stations  all  over  the  coun- 
try, to  be  finally  collected  and  charted 
in  the  central  office.  These  reports 
and  records  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  First  thei'e  is  a  monthly  re- 
port from  each  distributing  station, 
which  is  kept  in  the  form  of  a  sep- 
arate sheet  for  each  truck.  This  re- 
port is  arranged  by  days  and  gives 
the  milage  covered,  gasoline  used, 
number  of  trips  made,  hours  in  serv- 
ice and  the  quantity  of  each  product 
delivered  in  detail  and  in  totals.  This 
individual  truck  report  also  has 
spaces  for  remarks,  such  as  change 
of  tires,  engine  trouble  or  other  trou- 
ble, or  explanation  as  to  why  truck  is 
not  in  service — accident,  inspection 
repairs,   and  so   fortlj. 

Second,  there  is  also  an  inspection 
report,  showing  need  of  repairs,  re- 
pairs made,  etc.  This  report  is  made 
up  after  the  monthly  inspection, 
which  will  be  explained  further  on 
in   this   article. 

Third,  all  invoices  for  work  done 
go  to  the  district  office.  These  in- 
voices    show     what     material     was 
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DISTRICT  TRANSPORTATION  SUPERINTENDENT 


ASSISTANT  TRANSPORTATION  SUPERINTENDENT 

!N  CHARGE  OF  TBUCK   OPERATION 


SUPERVISOR.    OF  MOTOE.   EQUIPMENT 
:H  CHACGE  OF   TRUCK    MAINTENAMCE 


TERRITORIAL  CEPeESEHTATIVE         TERRITORIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

TivcK  HAimwAsainamjcriimm:  ma  HAmBtAh'ainaiAmcFiHKmHic 


FffTIEN  OPERATING  AGENTS 
EACH  USING  TEUCKS 


TEN  OPERATING  AGENTS 
EACH  USING  TR.UCKS 
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EACH  USING  TRUCKS 
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This  chart  shous  how  the  authority  for  truck  operation  a  iid  maintenance  is  delegated  in  a  typical  district,  that  of 
Veir  York,  the  area  of  which  is  shoirn  in  the  mop  on  the   opposite  page.    The  territorial  truck  organization  is  shown 
at  the  left  and  the  district  office  force  at  the  right 


bought  and  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired for  the  repair.  They  are  for- 
warded to  the  supervisor  in  charge 
of  motor  equipment.  From  him  they 
pass  on  to  the  accounting  depart- 
ment in  tlie  district  office,  where 
thev  are  collected  and  entered  against 
the  truck  concerned,  and  forwarded 
to  the  main  territorial  office,  and  so 
on  to  the  central  office  itself. 

Rules  for  Stations 

Fourth  and  last  are  the  general 
rules  which  are  applicable,  regardless 
of  situation,  to  each  distributing  sta- 
tion. In  these  stations,  all  routing 
and  scheduling  are  left  under  the 
control  of  the  operating  agent  in 
charge  of  the  station.  A  territorial 
circle  is  drawn  within  the  confines  of 
which  that  particular  distributing 
agent  shall  operate,  however,  and 
general  rules  of  routing,  scheduling 
and  operation  are  laid  down  for  his 
guidance  in  all  cases.  Also  his  rout- 
ing and  operation  are  carefully  super- 
vised for  faulty  system,  such  as  un- 
necessarily long  jumps  in  making  de- 
liveries, and  he  must  operate  so  as  to 
keep  the  delivery  cost  per  gallon  in 
his  district  down  to  a  certain  fixed 
figure.  The  Texas  Co.  would  not 
state  just  what  this  cost  was  in 
terms  of  money  but  stated  that  the 
figure  does  not  vary  (except  in  ex- 
treme cases  where  it  may  pay  to  op- 
erate at  a  higher  cost  for  some  spe- 
cial reason)  because  where  deliveries 
may  be  close  together,  other  factor.?, 
such  as  bad  roads,  congested  traffic 
or  hilly  country,  even  the  balance. 

The  supervision  of  the  fleet  fol- 
lows the  lines  indicated  in  the  chart 
on  this  page.  The  direct  supervision 
of  the  maintenance  of  trucks  is  in 
charge  of  the  skilled  mechanic  who 
supervises  the  distributing  station  to 


tt  hich  the  trucks  are  assigned.  The  me- 
chanic in  charge  inspects  all  the 
trucks  under  his  charge  and  makes 
out  his  monthly  report  accordingly 
as  already  mentioned.  In  addition  to 
the  mechanic's  inspection,  the  super- 
visor of  motor  equipment  also  in- 
spects each  station  equipment  (roll- 
ing stock)  about  once  every  4  months 
and  thereby  checks  up  the  mechanics' 
reports  with  the  condition  of  the 
trucks  themselves. 

The  supervision  of  operation  is 
left  somewhat  to  the  operating  agent 
in  charge  of  each  delivery  station, 
provided  his  delivery  cost  per  gallon 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  stipulated 
figure. 

Repairs  and  Overhaul 

The  system  of  making  repairs  is 
briefly  as  follows :  \'ery  slight  re- 
pairs are  made  by  the  driver  of  the 
truck  himself.  Minor  repairs  that 
the  driver  cannot  handle  are  made  in 
the  field  bv  the  mechanic  attached  to 
the  small  territory  of  which  the  dis- 
tributing station  is  a  unit.  In  the 
case  of  the  Buffalo  and  Youngstown 
distributing  stations,  minor  repairs 
are  made  in  local  garages  and  there 
is  no  mechanic  attached  to  these  sta- 
tions. Major  repairs  are  also  made 
in  the  same  way  at  these  stations. 

In  the  ordinary  distributing  sta- 
tions, major  repairs  are  made  at  the 
repairshop  which  is  maintained  at  the 
head  office  of  the  small  territory  con- 
cerned, the  truck  being  driven  to  the 
repairshop.  P'or  example,  a  truck 
operating  from  a  distributing  station 
in  upper  New  York  State  is  sent  to 
Albany  for  major  repairs. 

Finally  every  truck  in  the  district 
is  overhauled  once  a  year  in  the  dis- 
trict repair  shop,  situated,  in  the  case 
of   the   New   York   district,   at   Long 


Island  City.  This  main  district  re- 
pair station  is  not  the  same  as  the 
metropolitan  distributing  station,  also 
located  at  Long  Island  City,  and  has 
no  connection  with  it  except  to  over- 
haul its  trucks  once  a  year. 

Yearly  Overhauls 

In  the  case  of  overhaul  also  there 
are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  how- 
ever. The  trucks  stationed  at  Buf- 
falo and  Youngstown  distributing 
stations  are  overhauled  once  a  year 
in  the  service  stations  maintained  in 
these  districts  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  trucks  concerned.  These  ex- 
ceptions are  due  to  the  distance  the 
trucks  would  have  to  be  transported 
from  these  stations  in  order  to  have 
them  overhauled  at  the  main  over- 
haul station  at  Long  Island  City. 

The  fleet  in  the  New  York  district 
consists  at  present  of  tank  trucks ; 
stake  trucks;  combination  units  (1- 
ton  trucks,  the  bodies  of  which  are 
of  parth'  stake  and  partly  tank  con- 
struction) ;  Ford  light  delivery  units 
with  150  gal.  tanks  (these  have  con- 
vertible bodies,  so  that  the  tank  can 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  box 
body)  ;  private  cars  for  salesmen, 
representatives  and  officials  of  the 
company,  and  a  number  of  horse 
wagons  with  either  tank  bodies  or 
stake  bodies. 

The  tank  trucks  consist  of  the  2- 
and  5-ton  Fierce-Arrows,  1-ton  Lar- 
rabee-Deyo  trucks,  and  33^-  and 
73/2-ton  Macks. 

The  Texas  Co.  has  found  this  com- 
bination truck  of  great  value,  and  its 
properties  and  advantages,  together 
with  the  whole  question  of  fleet  dis- 
tribution, will  be  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  later  issues  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle. 
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This  Article  Is  of  Interest  to  Every  Fleet  Owner  in  the  County 


A  Plan  for  Getting 

25,000  Miles  from  Solid  Tires 


READ  I— The  Plan 

2 — The  Rules  of  the  Contest 
3 — The  Record  Forms  Used 


PAYING  its  drivers  cash  prizes 
for  tire  mileage  above  the  guar- 
anteed number  has  enabled  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  to  secure  from 
28,000  to  32,000  miles  from  solid 
tires  guaranteed  to  run  only  10,000 
miles.  According  to  E.  W.  Turley, 
manager  of  tJie  motor  truck  service 
department  of  the  Wilson  company, 
the  practice  of  patting  the  driver  on 
the  back  and  telling  him  that  he  is 
doing  excellent  work  does  not  pay 
his  grocery  bill  or  put  shoes  on  his 
children's  feet.  On  the  other  hand, 
cash  prizes  do. 

The  Wilson  company  found  that 
the  average  solid  tire,  such  as  used 
on  its  two-  and  five-ton  motor  trucks, 
are  good  for  10,000  miles  without 
any  particular  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  driver.  By  offering  cash 
prizes  under  the  plan  described  fully 
on  these  two  pages,  the  company  has 
been  able  to  increase  the  mileage  to 
approximately  three  times  the  guar- 
anteed mileage  and  in  some  instances 
even  more  than  three  times,  as  in 
the  case  of  tires  which  have  given  a 
total  of  32,000  miles  before  being  re- 
moved. 

The  plan  is  a  psychological  one  in 
that  it  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
if  a  man  takes  the  same  interest  in 
the  company's  property  as  he  does 
in  his  own  personal  effects,  the  care 
given  the  company's  property  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison.  The  way 
in  which  the  Wilson  company  accom- 
plished this  result  was  to  offer  its 
drivers  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  sav- 
ing on  each  tire  run  over  the  guar- 
anteed mileage  of  10,000.  This  plan 
thus  makes  it  worth  while  for  the 
driver  to  take  care  of  his  tires  in 
that  he  gets  a  substantial  share  in 
the  profits  which  his  co-operation 
makes  possible.  As  shown  in  the 
plan  reproduced  on  this  page  and  as 
published  originally  in  the  September 
Bulletin  of  the  Motor  Truck  Owners' 
Association  of  Chicago,  the  drivers' 
prize  on  a  set  of  two-ton  truck  tires 
costing  $250  varies  from  $7.50  for  a 
mileage  of    11,000  to  $112.50   for  a 


The  Plan 

If  you  drive  a  2-ton  truck  and  the  set 

of  tires  cost  $250  you  will  receive  the 

following  cash  prizes  when  you  obtain 

the  following  mileage- 

Mileage                     Driver's  Prize 

11,000                    S     7.50 

12,000                     %  15.00 

13,000                     $  22.. SO 

14,000                     S  30.00 

15,000                     S  37.50 

16,000                     S  45.00 

17,000                     $  52.50 

18,000                    S  60.00 

19,000                     $  67.50 

20,000                     $  75.00 

25,000                     $112.50 

On  .S-ton  trucks   tires  costing  $68!)  liO 

Mileage                    Driver's  Prize 

11,000                    $  20.40 

25.000                     $306.00 

,lifr  'hi  man  m  rtiargt  or  your  (otai  vjjiif  h 

n-nle  lo  «s  for  full  detmh 

Automobile  Service  Department 

(:hk:.\(;o 

mileage  of  25,000.  On  five-ton  trucks, 
with  a  set  of  tires  costing  $680,  the 
driver's  prize  varies  from  $6.40  to 
$306. 

All  Drivers  Eligible 

All  drivers  are  eligible  for  the 
cash  prizes.  In  working  out  the  plan 
all  that  the  driver  has  to  do  is  to 
fill  out  an  entry  blank  with  complete 
information  as  to  the  make,  capacity 
and  engine  number  of  his  truck  and 
data  on  the  size  and  serial  number 
of  his  tires,  together  with  the  hub 
odometer  reading  at  the  time  each 
lire  is  fitted.  Other  fleet  owners  de- 
siring to  make  use  of  the  same  idea 
can  readily  do  so  by  referring  to  a 
reproduction    of    the    actual    driver's 


blank   as   shown  at   the   top   of   page 
241. 

After  the  blank  has  been  filled  out 
bv  the  driver,  it  must  be  signed  b\ 
the  manager  of  the  truck  equipment 
at  the  branch  where  the  driver  is  sta- 
tioned. The  blank  is  then  sent  to  the 
main  office  of  the  truck  service  de- 
partment where  the  office  force  at 
once  calculates  how  much  the  Wilson 
company  paid  for  the  tires  on  the 
particular  truck  and  how  much  the 
30  per  cent  saving  on  each  tire  for 
every  mile  over  10,000  amounts  to. 
This  information  is  immediately  sent 
back  to  the  branch  office  and  trans- 
mitted by  it  to  the  driver  so  that  he 
may  know  in  advance  just  how  much 
to  expect  if  the  tires  on  his  truck  give 
more  than  the  guaranteed  mileage  of 
10,000.  Immediately  after  a  tire  is 
changed  on  any  truck,  30  per  cent 
of  the  saving  on  every  mile  over  the 
10,000  is  given  to  the  driver.  As  the 
tires  on  the  different  trucks  wear  out 
at  various  times  throughout  the  )ear, 
the  awarding  of  the  prizes  is  a  con- 
tinuous operation,  not  occurring  at 
any  stated  time,  such  as  is  the  case 
with  many  bonus  systems  that  run 
for  a  month  or  a  year. 

The  rules  governing  the  winning 
of  the  cash  prizes  are  simple  and 
yet  effective.  They  are  shown  in  full 
in  the  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  op- 
posite page.  They  provide  that  the 
driver  must  operate  one  truck  con- 
tinuously during  the  time  he  is  a  con- 
testant for  the  tire  prize.  All  re- 
ports made  out  on  the  blank  shown 
on  the  opposite  page  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  main  office  of  the  truck 
service  department  after  having  been 
O.K.'d  by  the  local  office  in  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  driver  operates. 
All  reports  are  subject  to  check  and 
confirmation  by  the  company's  trav- 
eling mechanic.  Any  incorrect  hub 
odometer  reading  will  at  once  elimi- 
nate the  driver  from  winning  a  prize, 
and  no  credit  will  be  given  for  mile- 
age unless  the  mileage  is  recorded  by 
the  hub  odometer.  This  makes  it 
necessarv  that  the  driver  inspect  the 
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hub  odometer  regularly,  as  well  as 
take  especially  good  care  of  his  tires. 
The  driver  is  further  appealed  to  to 
play  the  game  on  the  square  and  his 
enthusiasm  is  kept  up  by  publishing 
his  picture  in  the  Wilson  company's 
house  organ  whenever  he  wins  a 
prize. 

When  Tires  Are  Taken  Off 

One  other  important  consideration 
in  determining  the  mileage  run  by 
any  tire  is  the  point  of  wear  at  which 
the  tire  must  be  removed  from  the 
wheel.  With  solid  tires,  this  point 
has  been  set  at  a  depth  of  %  in.  at 
the  side  of  the  steel  base.  This  al- 
lows slightly  more  wear  than  other 
users  of  fleets  allow.  The  general 
practice  is  to  take  off  a  tire  as  soon 
as  it  has  worn  within  1  in.  of  the 
side  of  the  steel  base.  The  deter- 
mination to  use  the  ?i  in.  height  or 
the  1  in.  height  may  be  made  after 
a  due  consideration  of  the  roads  over 
which  the  trucks  operate.  If  the 
roads  are  comparatively  smooth,  the 
y^  in.  height  might  seem  desirable. 
When  the  roads  are  of  cobblestone 
and  rough  it  would  seem  that  the  1 
in.  height  might  seem  more  advisable, 
since  the  added  'A  in.  of  rubber 
would  prevent  the  steel  base  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  road  at  ruts  or  bumps. 

While  it  might  seem  that  the  30 
per  cent  of  the  savings  secured  and 
awarded  to  the  driver  through  the 
additional  mileage  obtained  is  small, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Wil- 
son company  must  take  the  clerical 
and  operating  expense  of  the  plan 
out  of  its  share  of  the  savings  ef- 
fected. 

While  all  of  the  operating  details 
of  the  plan  have  now  been  told  it 
does  not  end  here,  for  the  plan  is  of 
no  avail  and  will  not  accomplish  the 


Thousands  of  DoHars  in  Cash  Prizes 

for  the  Drivers  of 
WILSON  &  CO.  TRUCKS 

ENTRY   BLANK 


Location 


-S'ame  of  Driver 


Make  of  Truck 


Capacity 


Engine  Number 


Wilson  &  Co.  Serial  No.  (appearing  on  Body) 


Manager  or  Superintendent  Signature 


M.^KE  OF  TIRES  NOW  ON  TRUCK 


II    Pneumatics   Give 
Serial  No. 

SIZE 

MAKE 

Right  Front 

Left  Front 

Right  Rear 

Left  Rear 

Hubodometer  Reading 


Make  of  Hubodometer 


The  %yinning  of  a  prize  is  retroactive. 
This  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  by  every 
This  blank  must  be  signed  by  Manasei 
Full  details  of  rules  governing  the  w 
your  applicatii 


'ishing  to  try  for  a  prize. 

A  a  prize  will  be  forwarded  to  you  upon  receipt  of 
appTication  correctly  filled  out  we  will  tell  you  the  amount  of  money  you  can 
MAIL  TO  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE   DEPARTMENT 


results  hoped  for  unless  some  educa- 
tional work  is  done  with  the  drivers 
to  point  out  to  them  e.xactly  how  the 
additional  mileage  desired  can  be  se- 
cured. The  Wilson  company  as- 
sumes in  the  first  place  that  its 
drivers  are  not  experts  in  the  care  of 


Rules  Governing  Winning  of  Cash  Prizes  for  Tire  Mileage 

1  — The  same  driver  must  drive  the  same  truck  continuously 
during  the  time  the  truck  is  operating. 

2 — Daily  reports  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Truck  Service  De- 
partment after  the  local  office  has  taken  off  such  information 
as  it  wants. 

3 — Reports  will  be  checked  by  traveling  mechanics. 

4 — Any  incorrect  hubodometer  reading  will  be  eliminate  the 
driver  from  winning  a  prize. 

5 — No  tire  to  be  run  closer  than  V-i  of  an  inch  to  side  of 
steel  base. 

6 — No  credit  will  be  given  for  mileage  unless  recorded  by 
hubodometer. 

7 — Play  the  gave  on  the  square. 

8 — If  you  w^in  a  prize  on  one  or  more  tires,  send  photograph 
of  yourself  with  truck. 


tires.  With  this  assumption  as  the 
starting  point,  it  has  secured  from 
several  of  the  large  tire  manufac- 
turers copies  of  their  pamphlets  on 
how  to  take  care  of  tires  in  order  to 
secure  the  maximum  mileage.  These 
pamphlets  are  distributed  among  the 
drivers  and  are  of  great  help  to  the 
men  in  that  they  state  specifically  just 
what  abuses  cause  excessive  tire 
wear. 

Tires  Biggest  Expense 

The  value  of  this  plan  to  help  re- 
duce truck  operating  costs  may  be 
realized  when  it  is  again  brought  to 
mind  that  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  wages  of  the  driver,  tires 
are  the  most  expensive  item  in  the 
Hig  8  which  enter  into  the  cost  of 
operation.  These  big  eight  items  in 
truck  operation  were  told  in  a  series 
of  articles  appearing  in  The  Com- 
MKRCiAL  Vehicle  beginning  April  15, 
1910,  and  ending  August  15,  1919. 
The  article  on  tires,  pages  24  to  27, 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 
May  15,  1919,  pointed  out  the  most 
serious  abuses  which  result  in  pre- 
mature solid  tire  wear. 
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Read  the  Ten  Principles  In  Installing  Trucks  in  the  Grocery  Industry 


GETTING  RID    OF  HORSES 

Handling   Wholesale   Groceries 


GETTING  rid  of  a  fleet  of  horse 
wagons  in  the  chain  store  gro- 
cery business,  preparatory  to  the  in- 
stallation of  a  fieet  of  motor  trucks, 
is  a  gradual  process,  for  there  are 
certain  principles  that  must  first  be 
considered  before  this  change  can 
actually  occur.  These  principles 
apply  to  any  grocery  business,  no 
matter  how  varied  the  conditions 
may  be.  Application  bf  these  prin- 
ciples may  mean  a  complete  change- 
in  the  functioning  of  the  delivery 
system,  but  in  the  end,  the  trouble 
and  expense  necessitated  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself.  There  are  ten 
cardinal  principles  that  must  be  con- 
sidered lay  a  grocery  company  in 
the  chain  store  business  before  it  in- 
stalls a  fleet  of  trucks.  An  example 
of  the  working  out  of  these  princi- 
ples may  be  taken  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  American  Food  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  operating  thirty-five 
stores  throughout  New  Jersey.  l 

That  company  bought  its  first 
truck,  a  5-ton  Pope-Hartford,  7 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  com 
pany  had  fifteen  stores,  located  in 
Newark  and  the  suburban  towns  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Deliveries 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  Pope- 
ITartford  truck  and  three  horse- 
drawn  vehicles.  Later,  when  the 
company  decided  to  enlarge  its  ter- 
ritory, another  Pope-Hartford  of  3- 
ton  capacity  was  installed.  A  re- 
arrangement of  its  delivery  sched- 
ule enabled  the  company  to  sell  one 
of  the  horse  wagons  and  still  take 
care  of  the  enlarged  territory.  In 
the  early  part  fif  1919,  the  two 
trucks  were  disposed  of,  as  well  as 
one  more  horse  wagon.  The  two 
trucks  were  replaced  by  two  Pack- 
ards  of  3-  and  5-ton  capacities. 
Since  then,  the  delivery  schedules 
have'  been  so  systematized  that  it 
has  been  found  that  the  two  trucks 
can  take  care  of  all  haulage  work 
without  the  help  of  the  single  horse 
wagon,  and  as  a  result,  that  vehicle 
will  soon  be  disposed  of. 

These  two  trucks  are  not  only 
taking  care  of  all  short  hauls  but 
long  ones  as  well.  One  trip  is  made 
weekly  to  Long  Branch,  a  distance 


Only  Trucks  Make  Possible  the 

Development   of   Chain 

Store  Idea 


NO.    4 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the 
principles  to  be  considered 
in  getting  rid  of  horses  in 
different  industries.  The 
first  three  articles  in  this 
series  were  published  as 
follows : 

No.  1  Coal Aug.  15 

No.  2  Paper Sept.  1 

No.  3  Lumber .  .  .  Sept.  15 
Article  No.  5,  on  getting 
rid  of  horses  in  the  express 
business  ivill  appear  in  the 
issue  of  Nov.  15,  1919. 


of  103  miles,  and  to  New  Brunswick, 
a  distance  of  59  miles,  both  dis- 
tances being  in  round  trips.  At 
the  same  time,  three  trips  are  made 
to  New  York  City,  11  miles  away. 
The  territory  extends  to  Caldwell, 
11  miles  away;  Montclair,  7  miles 
distant,  and  South  Orange,  5  miles 
away.  Each  truck  is  averaging 
about  700  miles  a  month.  Taking 
care  of  the  store  deliveries,  as  well 
as  those  to  New  York  City  where 
food  products  are  picked  up  from 
the  warehouses,  has  necessitated 
the  overloading  of  the  trucks,  and 
this,  in  the  long  run,  will  prove  a 
detriment  rather  than  an  advantage. 
That  company  has  realized  this,  and 
as  a  result,  is  planning  to  increase 
its  fleet.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also 
planning  to  increase  its  territory,  as 
well  as  build  a  new  warehouse  and 
garage  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased fleet  and  to  cft'cct  a  function- 
ing of  its  fleet  of  trucks  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ten  cardinal  principles. 


Taking  up  these  ten  principles  one 
by  one,  according  to  their  secjuence 
of  importance,  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  determination  of  the 
utility  of  motor  trucks  versus  horse 
vehicles  in  hauling  groceries. 

IThe  cost  of  delivery  is  the  para- 
mount issue  to  be  decided  upon 
before  anything  else  is  brought  up. 
The  American  company  has  foimd 
that  though  the  horse  vehicles  were 
reliable  in  the  spring  and  fall 
months,  they  often  caused  a  disar- 
rangement of  the  delivery  schedule 
in  the  hot  summer  because  of  the 
heat  and  in  the  winter  because  of 
the  snow  and  slippery  pavements. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  grocery  field, 
the  u  se  of  horse  wagons  is  lim- 
ited to  the  local  territory  only 
and  cannot  in  any  way  meet  any 
expansion  of  territory  outside  of  the 
city  limits.  As  the  chain  store  busi- 
ness is  one  that  is  founded  on  these 
territorial  expansion  possibilities,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  horse  wagons 
cannot  fit  in  with  its  scope.  Though 
they  may  be  used  for  short  hauls 
in  the  city,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  practical  even  then.  The 
logical  answer  to  this  question  is  in 
the  determination  of  the  time  saved 
in  delivery  and  the  number  of  such 
small  deliveries  per  day.  A  motor 
truck  can  take  care  of  all  of  the 
short  hauls  necessary  each  day  and 
still  be  useful  for  the  long  hauls, 
thus  being  busy  all  of  the  time. 
Though  another  point  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  utility  of  the  truck  is  its 
size,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  de- 
cision in  regard  thereto,  as  it  is  ap- 
parent that  conditions  are  such  in 
the  grocery  field  as  to  require  a  large 
sized  truck  to  efifect  an  economy  in 
its  operation.  On  account  of  the 
daily  turnover  of  the  food  products 
at  the  chain  stores,  it  is  much  more 
economical  to  take  care  of  their  de- 
mands with  a  large  truck  than  with 
a  smaller  one  that  would  necessitate 
more  trips  being  made,  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  time  and  money. 
2 Grocery  concerns  contemplat- . 
ing  the  installation  of  motor 
trucks   in    place    of   horse    vehicles. 
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must  next  determine  the  area  of  (k- 
livery  territory.  This  goes  hand-iii- 
hand  with  the  previous  principle,  for 
it  determines  for  a  large  part  the 
utility  of  the  truck  in  long  and  short 
hauls.  Grocery  concerns  that  have 
been  using  horses  for  the  short  hauls 
to  stores  throughout  the  city,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  American  Food  Co.. 
which  has  some  twenty  stores  in 
.Vewark  and  the  immediate  vicinil\ . 
must  consider  motor  trucks  from  the 
viewpoint  of  quickness  and  cffuienc\- 
of  service.  .\  7-inile  trip  of  its  horsi- 
wagon  out  to  Rfontclair  with  a  load 
of  2  tons  usually  results  in  it  being 
iiut  one  whole  day  for  that  delivery. 
With  the  5-ton  truck,  on  the  other 
liand.  the  delivery  is  made  in  IVIont- 
clair  in  2  hrs. 

3 The  third  principle  that  must  be 
considered  Ijy  a  grocery  concern 
that  contemplates  the  installation  of 
a  lleet  of  trucks  is  the  tonnage  to  be 
delivered,  'i'hough  this  point  has 
been  partially  covered  in  the  first 
principle,  still  it  does  not  take  into 
ciinsideration  that  in  the  grocery 
field,  when  horse  vehicles  are  used. 
the  railroad  must  be  relied  upon  for 
short  hauls  from  warehouses  located 
in  nearby  cities.  This  has  resulted 
in  delays  from  three  days  to  a  week, 
causing  many  deHvery  complica- 
tions. With  the  advent  of  motor 
truck  haulage  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Food  Co.,  these  hauls  have  been  han- 
dled entirely  by  the  trucks.  Thus, 
insurance  has  been  given  that  the 
necessary  stock  will  always  be  on 
hand  to  take  care  of  the  turnover  at 
the  stores.  As  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
livery to  the  chain  stores,  a  large 
truck  is  needed  for  this  warehouse 
delivery  so  as  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  trips.  The  .5-ton  Packard  used 
by  the  American  Food  Co.  makes 
three  trips  weekly  from  Newark  to 
Xew  York  City  and  frequently  re- 
turns with  from  7  to  8  tons  of 
freight.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
a  small  truck  would  not  be  adequate. 

Average  Size  of  Load 

4 The  average  size  of  load,  the 
fourth  principle  to  be  consid- 
ered, though  covered  in  the  first  and 
third  principles,  does  not  include  the 
haulage  of  bread.  The  American 
Food  Co.  has  no  bakery  of  its  own 
and  therefore  makes  no  deliveries  of' 
bread.  However,  there  are  several 
grocery  concerns  that  have  their 
own  bakeries,  one  of  these  being  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  the  operation  of  whose  trucks 
was  outlined  in  the  August  15,  1919, 
issue  of  The  Comjiercial  Vehicle. 
That  company  first  determined  the 


/.    li.    Itiihl,.     I  niffic     \l,i,iii,i,r    of    th, 
Anil  ricdii  I'miil  Co..  Xcinirl:.  .\  .  J. 

average  numl)er  of  loa\es  of  brea<l 
that  could  be  delivered  on  each  of  its 
routes  and  then  selected  the  size  of 
truck  most  suitable  for  the  load.  It 
uses  twenty-six  5-ton  Pierce-.Vrrows 
for  this  work.  Each  truck  carries 
over  5000  loaves  to  take  care  of  forty 
or  fifty  stores.  This  size  of  truck, 
liowever,  is  not  always  suitable,  be- 
cause, as  stated  before,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  first  determine  the  average 
load,  .\nother  point  that  must  I)e 
considered  is  that  bread  delivery 
must  be  made  at  night.  That  means 
that  the  delivery  of  the  bread  must 
be  entirely  separate  from  the  grocery 
end  of  the  business,  for  it  would  be 
inefficient  to  try  to  run  a  truck  con 
tinuously  both  night  and  day. 

Loading  Conditions 

5  The  fifth  principle  takes  into 
consideration  the  loading  of  the 
trucks.  .V  grocer  whose  business 
dates   back   long  before   the   advent 


"i  motor  trucks  will  find  that  his 
loading  facilities  are  not  adequate  to 
harmonize  with  the  efficiency  of  mo- 
tor truck  use.  The  platform  will 
probably  not  be  high  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  higher  bodies  of  the 
trucks,  nor  be  large  enough  to  meet 
with  any  expansion  in  the  fleet.  In 
the  case  of  the  .\merican  Food  Co., 
its  platform  can  accommodate  only 
three  trucks  at  one  time,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  that  company  is  con- 
templating an  increase  of  its  fleet, 
many  changes  will  have  to  be  made. 
Loading  conditions  must  be  such  as 
to  allow  the  loading  of  all  of  the 
trucks  at  one  time,  especially  in  the 
morning  rush.  As  the  loading  of  a 
truck  takes  from  yi  to  I  hr.'s  time, 
it  is  apparent  that  were  several 
trucks  forced  to  wait  on  account  of 
insufficient  loading  s])ace,  that  much 
valuable  time  would  be  lost.  Load- 
ing of  groceries  is  also  dependent 
on  the  eflicient  layout  of  the  ware- 
house. Elevators  must  be  placed  so 
that  grouping  of  loads  for  the  trucks 
may  be  expedited.  The  trucks  must 
be  kept  moving  in  order  to  get  any 
kind  of  efficiency.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  if  the  trucks  are  kept 
waiting  for  any  undue  length' of  time 
during  the  allocation  of  the  loads. 

\\  lierc  ])latform  conditions  are  not 
satisfactory,  efficient  loading  may  be 
contingent  upon  the  use  of  demount- 
able bodies,  four-wheeled  or  semi- 
trailers, according  to  conditions. 
Loading  of  a  grocery  truck  takes  1 
to  2  hrs.  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  packages.  With  a  de- 
mountable body,  four-wheeled  or 
(Continued  on  page  302) 


Tlie  tico  I'uchard  iriirUs  bcinii  loadrrl  uith  (jroccrien  at  the  American  Food  Co.'-s 
warehouse.    Sote  that  the  floor  of  the  trtcck  is  not  level  uith  the  platform  and 
that  the  goods  are  loaded  piecemeal  by  an  ordinary  handtritck.    Londimj  is  ex- 
tremely .ilnir.  titlcinfi  nhoiit  11/.  h.our.i. 
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COMPARING    YEARLY    PACKAGE   DELIVERIES    BY  SIMPLE  ■  CHART. 

YEARLY  Charts 

Help  to  Anticipate  Peak  Loads 

in   Department    Store   Deliveries 


The  Chart  Shown  Above  Indicates  How  to  Do  It 


COMPLETE  and  reliable  rec- 
ords of  past  performances 
form  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  a  department  store  delivery  sys- 
tem. There  are  certain  outstanding 
problems  of  fleet  organization,  staff 
supervision  and  distribution,  and 
loading,  which  face  the  delivery  su- 
perintendent of  every  large  depart- 
ment store  in  the  United  States  as 
the  peak  load  period — November  to 
January — draws  nearer.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  these  problems  are  common 
to  all  department  stores,  but  in  cer- 
tain features  of  their  application,  and 
in  their  relative  importance  one  to 
another  in  different  cases,  deliver}^ 
problems  vary  widely  for  different 
stores,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  store,  the  kind  of  goods  handled, 
the  average  bulk  of  the  goods  han- 
dled, the  class  of  customers  for  whom 
the  store  caters  and  the  store's  sys- 
tem of  payments — that  is,  whether 
the  majority  of  parcels  are  C.  O.  D., 
paid  or  charged,  or  on  approval.  Any 
one  or  all  of  the  above  may  modify 
the  usual  problems  which  present 
themselves  to  the  delivery  superin- 
tendent. 


As  has  been  previously  pointed  out 
in  The  Commercial  Vehicle,  there 
are  three  general  expedients  which 
help  to  handle  peak  loads  in  the  de- 
partment  store   industry : 

1 — The  entire  fleet  must  be  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency  at  this 
time. 

2 — There  must  be  an  adequate 
force  of  drivers  and  helpers  to  han- 
dle  all  trucks. 

3 — Each  truck  must  work  to  its 
full  capacity. 

But  the  interrelation  of  these  three 
methods  and  their  mode  of  applica- 
tion depend  to  a  large  degree  upon 
individual  cases. 

Systematizing  Experience 

Under  these  circumstances,  ever}- 
delivery  superintendent  must  solve 
his  own  particular  problems  for  him- 
self, and  there  is  only  one  field  of 
research  for  the  solution  of  individ- 
ual human  problems,  whether  these 
are  psychological  or  purely  business 
— the  field  of  experience. 

Every  delivery  store  superintend- 
ent should  have  at  his  elbow,  in  the 
most  convoniont  form  for  reference, 


a  complete  record  of  all  past  per- 
formances by  his  department,  both 
in  the  summer  months  and  in  the 
peak  load  period.  With  this  record 
available  and  in  the  most  convenient 
form,  he  can  try  out  various  methods 
of  handling  his  peak  load  deliveries 
and  the  record  will  tell  at  a  glance 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  each 
and  the  cost  of  each.  He  can  hire 
extra  drivers  one  year  and  promote 
helpers  to  serve  as  extra  drivers  the 
next  year. '  He  can  take  a  single 
route  and  split  it  up  into  three  with 
a  truck  assigned  to  each  part  one 
year;  he  can  assign  three  trucks  gen- 
erally to  the  whole  route  the  next 
\ear,  and  he  can  assign  two  trucks 
to  the  same  route  with  an  extra  helper 
to  each  truck  the  year  after  that,  and 
the  records  will  show  him  at  a  glance 
the  number  of  parcels  handled,  the 
time  taken  and  the  cost  in  each  case. 
P>y  judicious  experiment  and  care- 
fully kept  records,  each  year  should 
show  some  new  feature  of  the  whole 
system  decided  upon  and  perma- 
nently installed,  in  the  light  of  past 
experience,  as  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  particular  question  in- 
volved. 
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Of  what  these  records  should  con- 
sist, and  how  complete  they  may  be 
made,  is  well  shown  by  the  system 
in  operation  at  Gimbel  Bros.,  one  of 
the  largest  department  stores  in  New 
York. 

Individual  Truck  Records 

The  first  record  which  is  kept  on 
the  delivery  fleet  consists  of  a  large, 
loose-leaf  book  in  which  each  truck 
in  the  fleet  is  assigned  a  page.  On 
each  page  is  entered  the  make,  the 
number  assigned  to  it  in  the  fleet,  its 
weight  capacity,  a  description  of  the 
body,  its  tire  equipment,  its  cost  with- 
out tires,  cost  including  tires,  the  date 
when  it  was  purchased  and  its  final 
disposal  if  no  longer  in  service. 
These  leaves  are  kept  in  numerical 
order  according  to  the  number  of 
trucks  in  the  fleet.  Such  a  record  is 
not  only  useful  when  tires  or  replaced 
parts  are  needed,  but  it  enables  the 
superintendent  to  keep  careful  track 
of  the  life  of  the  tires  or  the  age  of 
the  car  in  service  before  major  re- 
pairs are  necessary,  and  so  check  up 
the  efficiency  of  the  driver  when 
away   from   the   garage. 

Daily  Delivery  Record 

The  second  record  kept  is  a  daiU 
record  showing  the  number  of  deliv- 
eries made  each  day  by  each  truck 
during  the  preceding  year.  Immedi- 
ately under  this  figure  is  placed  the 
number  of  packages  delivered  by  the 
same  truck  on  the  same  day  during 
the  current  year.  This  enables  a 
check  to  be  kept  on  the  work  done 
b)-  any  individual  truck  during  the 
summer  months  and  in  the  peak  load 
period.  These  records  are  separated 
according  to  the  garage  to  which  the 
trucks  belong — whether  main  store 
or  sub-station — and  the  daily  de- 
liveries for  that  garage  are  totalled. 
The  value  of  this  record  is  at  once 
apparent  when  an  actual  example 
taken  from  it  is  given:  On  a  certain 
day  in  1918,  thirteen  trucks  covering 
a  certain  territory  delivered  1123 
parcels.  On  the  same  day  in  1919, 
twelve  of  the  same  trucks  in  same 
territory  delivered  1360  parcels. 

This  example  is  taken  from  Gim- 
bel's  records  and  shows  that  the  thir- 
teen trucks  which  were  operating  in 
this  territory  on  this  date  in  1918 
were  working  considerably  under  ca- 
pacity, and  that  by  eliminating  one 
truck  both  gasoline  and  wear  and 
tear  on  the  thirteenth  truck  have 
been  saved,  with  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
parcels  delivered.  It  also  raises  the 
question  whether  the  fleet  assigned 
to  that  particular  territory  cannot  be 
still    further    cut    down    without    de- 


creasing the  number  of  deliveries. 
This  experiment  can  then  be  made  at 
pbout  the  same  time  of  year  during 
1920.  with  the  probable  result  of  a 
still  further  saving  in  gasoline  and 
wear  and  tear.  Such  a  record  is  of 
immense  advantage  to  a  delivery  su- 
l)erintendent  in  preparing  for  the 
I)eak  load  period  now  approaching, 
because  it  shows  him  exactly  the 
volume  of  deliveries  for  which  he 
must  prepare,  and  also  just  how 
many  trucks  it  takes  to  handle  this 
volume   in   any  particular  territory. 

Various  Applications 

How  this  record  shows  an  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  in  another  direc- 
tion is  also  shown  from  a  further 
example  taken  from  the  firm's 
records. 

In  1918,  a  certain  territory  was 
covered  by  three  trucks  with  a  helper 
assigned  to  each.  In  1919.  one  truck 
was  added  to  this  territory  and  the 
helpers  were  dropped  from  all  four 
trucks.  The  results  showed  in- 
creased efiiciency  and  more  packages 
delivered.  Also  comparison  of  the 
salaries  of  the  three  original  helpers 
with  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  and  gaso- 
line for  the  fourth  truck  showed  a 
decrease  in  cost  for  the  new  method, 
neglecting  the  initial  cost  of  the 
fourth  truck  but  not  its  operating 
expenses. 

Two   Years'   Work    Compared 

The  third  record  kept  is  easilv 
made  up  from  the  preceding  one  and 
consists  of  a  chart  of  the  total  daily 
deliveries  made  by  the  entire  fleet 
throughout  the  year.  This  chart 
bears  one  line  in  black  showing  the 
rise  and  fall  of  deliveries  during 
1918  and  a  red  line  showing  the  rise 
and  fall  of  deliveries  during  1919. 
For  the  most  part  these  lines  parallel 
each  other  or  coincide,  but  there  is 
naturally  a  slight  variance  from  year 
to  year  dependent  upon  special  sales 
arranged  by  the  store  or  general 
economic  conditions  all  over  the 
country.  Moreover,  there  should  be 
a  regular  increase  from  year  to  year 
and  throughout  the  year  for  a 
healthy  business.  A  study  of  this 
chart,  taken  in  conjunction  with  any 
special  program  contemplated  by  the 
store,  enables  the  delivery  superin- 
tendent to  approximate  still  more 
closely  the  volume  of  business  with 
which  he  will  have  to  deal  during  the 
approaching  peak  load  period,  and  to 
estimate  and  arrange  for  the  num- 
ber of  trucks  necessary  to  handle 
this  volume  of  deliveries. 

This  chart  may  also  prove  of  great 
benefit  in  another  way,  which  is  in- 


timately connected  with  peak  load 
problems.  One  of  the  general  rules 
by  which  a  delivery  superintendent 
may  be  guided  in  preparing  for  peak 
loads  (No.  1,  quoted  above)  is:  "The 
entire  fleet  must  be  at  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  at  this  time"  (the 
peak  load  period).  In  order  to  bring 
the  fleet  to  this  highest  efficiency  just 
at  the  peak  load  period,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  unit  of  the  fleet  should  re- 
ceive its  overhaul  and  any  repairs 
that  may  be  necessary  as  nearly  as 
possible  just  before  the  peak  load 
period.  For  example,  a  truck  may 
be  overhauled  and  repaired  in  March 
and  come  out  in  first-class  condition. 
But  if  it  is  put  back  into  service  and 
employed  steadily  up  to  November  of 
the  same  year  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  at  its  highest  point  of 
efficiency  when  the  peak  load  rush 
begins.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  delivery  superintendent 
cannot,  for  example,  lay  ofT  all  or 
nearly  all  of  his  fleet  for  repairs  dur- 
ing September  or  October.  For  if 
he  did  so,  the  store  deliveries  would 
be  at  a  standstill,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  before  very  long  the 
store  would  have  a  new  delivery  su- 
perintendent. 

But  a  careful  study  of  his  delivery 
chart  will  show  him  just  how  many 
trucks  he  can  lay  ofif  and  just  when 
he  can  lay  them  oflf,  not  only  at  the 
main  store  garage  but  at  each  of  the 
sub-stations.  The  second  record  sys- 
tem mentioned  above  gives  him  the 
daily  deliveries  from  each  garage  for 
any  time  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the 
daily  totals  for  the  entire  fleet.  In 
this  way,  the  delivery  superintendent 
can  figure  out  just  how  many  trucks 
he  can  have  overhauled  and  repaired, 
for  example,  during  August,  during 
September,      and      during      October. 

Arranging  For  Repairs 

Moreover,  by  putting  a  little  addi- 
tional pressure  on  garages  and  routes 
where  the  chart  shows  him  his  equip- 
ment can  handle  the  increased  traffic 
he  can  usually  manage  to  repair  or 
overhaul  the  entire  fleet  during  these 
three  months.  Even  if  he  cannot  do 
this,  the  chart,  in  conjunction  with 
other  records,  will  show  him  just 
how  many  trucks  will  have  to  be 
overhauled   in   advance   during  July. 

The  sample  chart  at  the  head  of 
this  article  shows  how  the  total  daily 
deliver)'  record  for  the  preceding 
and  current  year  may  be  kept  by 
months  for  convenience. 
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Saving  Truck  Time  Icing  Freight  Cars 


New  Elevator  Ap- 
paratus Driven  from 
Truck  Engine  Lifts 
Entire  400-lb.  Cakes 


Device  Made  on  Spe- 
cial Order — Can  Be 
Fitted  on  Any  Make 
of    5 -Ton     Truck 


(ililKiratufs  J*  rapablp  of  lifthtfi   tiro  erikrx  of  ice.  each   inialiiiifi  4(10  //js..  nr  'im  lbs 
'III.   from  llii    tnicl,-  h<,<hi  to  tin    tup  <it  the  freight  car  in  :!0  s',„ii,ls 


FLEET  owners  in  the  ice  industry 
whose  trucks  are  used  to  haul  ice 
for  refrigerator  freight  cars,  can 
save  much  time  in  such  work  by  the 
use  of  the  new  apparatus  shown  on 
this  page.  How  to  eliminate  the 
truck  time  wasted  during  this  work 
has  become  a  serious  problem  to 
fleet  owners.  "Their  trucks  have  not 
been  able  to  compete  favorablj'  with 
horse-drawn  vehicles  on  account  of 
the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  lift 
the  ice  off  the  trucks  onto  the  load- 
ing platforms  and  from  there  into 
the  refrigerator  cars.  On  account  of 
the  size  of  the  cakes  of  ice,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  cut  the  ice  into 
sizes  that  could  be  handled  and 
thrown  from  the  platform  or  from 
the  truck  to  the  roof  of  the  car.  As 
a  result  of  these  conditions,  the 
trucks  have  been  unduly  delayed. 

The  new  device  has  been  designc-cj^ 
lo  eliminate  all  of  tliis   labor  h\    lift 
ing   the    ice   to   the    roof   of   the    car 


without  the  necessity  of  breaking 
the  cakes  into  smallpr  p;p(W 
Though  it  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  fitted  on  a 
Riker  truck,  it  may  also  be  mounted 
on  any  make  of  truck.  J.  H.  Stubbe, 
manager  of  the  Eocomobile  com- 
pany's branch  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  de- 
signed the  body  and  hoist  shown  on 
the  Riker,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Union  Ice  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  This 
body  is  designed  so  that  it  will  carry 
a  capacity  load  of  about  9,000  lbs. 
When  300-lb.  cakes  are  carried  the 
ice  completely  fills  the  body.  This 
insures  against  breakage  of  cakes  in 
transit. 

The  device  is  a  hydraulic  oil  ele- 
\^tor,  controlled  from  the  truck  and 
operated  by  the  engine.  It  is  mount- 
ed on  a  structural  steel  base  cross- 
wise of  the  truck  frame,  the  tubes 
and  rams  being  made  of  tubing  com- 
bining strength  and  lightness.  The  oil 
reseryoir  contains  a  little  less  than  the 


full  capacity  of  the  tubes,  so  that  the 
tank  is  exhausted  before  there  is  any 
danger  of  injury  to  the  rams  by 
overruning  their  stroke.  The  lifting 
cable  passes  under  the  cage  and  over 
two  half  pulleys  to  differentiate  in 
case  one  ram  should  go  up  a  little 
faster  than  the  other.  The  complete 
weight  of  the  elevator  is  380  lbs. 

The  elevator  is  flush  with  the 
right  side  of  the  truck,  thus  permit- 
ting moving  room  below  for  the  op- 
erator who  is  filling  the  elevator,  the 
other  operator  dragging  oflf  the  ice 
cakes  on  top  of  the  car  with  tongs. 
The  device  will  raise  two  400-Ib. 
cakes  of  ice  to  the  car  roof  in  one 
trip.  The  entire  4-ton  load  of  the 
truck  shown  in  the  illustration  can 
be  transferred  to  the  interior  of  the 
refrigerator  car  in  a  few  minute- 
with  ten  to  fifteen  round  trips. 

The  device  is  made  on  special  or- 
der by  the  Locomobile  Company  of 
America.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
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FEW  CHANGES  IN 

1920  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

1 — Average  Price  Increase  on  All  Models  Only  4.3  Per  (lent 
2 — Four-Speed  Gearboxes  on  2-,  2  '/z  -,  3  Vz  ■  mid  5-Tonners 
3 — Pneumatic  Tires  Shoiv  Increase  as  Standard  Equipment 
4— Electric  Starters  and  Lights  Show  Small  Increase 
5 — Hot-Spot  Engine  Manifolds  Are  More  Numerous 


CHANGES  111  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  motor  trucks  during 
1919  have  been  few.  The  year  has 
been  one  of  readjustment  from  war 
to  peace  conditions  rather  than  one 
of  great  engineering  development. 
The  satisfactory  service  which  our 
motor  trucks  performed  in  the  war 
and  the  greatly  increased  production 
built  up  as.  a  result  of  the  enlarged 
employment  of  trucks  in  war  work 
have  caused  the  truck  manufacturer.s 
to  give  more  concern  to  keeping  up 
production  rather  than  making 
changes  ni  design.  Some  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  the  rede- 
signing of  truck  engines  for  heav- 
ier grades  of  fuel ;  toward  the  in- 
creased use  of  pneumatic  tires:  to- 
ward the  increased  use  of  self-start- 
ers and  toward  the  development  of 
an  improved  method  of  controlling 
the  temperature  of  the  engine  cool- 
ing water  to  give  a  ma.ximum  operat- 
ing efficiency  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these 
tendencies  in  design  will  be  given  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

No  Ford  of  Truckdoni 

The  Ford  of  truckdom,  or  the 
truck  which  will  occupy  the  same 
position  in  the  commercial  vehicle 
field  as  that  of  the  Ford  in  the  pas- 
senger car  field,  has  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped. In  this  connection,  the  two 
biggest  developments  are  the  greatly 
increased  production  of  Ford  1-ton 
trucks  and  Reo  ->4-tonners.  Judging 
by  the  production  of  these  two  vehi- 
cles, they  have  met  with  greater 
favor  than  anticipated  for  all  kinds 
of  light  delivery  work.  While  the 
Reo  -J^-tonner  has  always  been 
mounted  on  pneumatic  tires  all 
around,  the  Ford  worm-driven  1- 
tonner  has  had  solid  tires  on  the 
rear.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
solid  tires  on  the  rear  axle  of  the 
Ford  truck  will  be  replaced  and 
pneumatics  substituted. 

There  has  been  a  certain  readjust- 
ment in  the  sizes  of  the  trucks  of- 


1920  Truck  Design 

1 — The  new  1920  tnichs  shoiv  reii,i 
few  mechanical  changex  ax  <oiii 
jiared  toith  those  of  t'.ilO. 

2 — Perhaps  the  higgest  change  is 
the  employment  of  four-speed  gear- 
sets  on  the  average  trucks  of  2-. 
-V-1-.  ^Vi-  0"rf  5-(0H  capacities.  In 
1919,  the  average  2-,  21/2-  and  31/2- 
ton  truclcs  had  three-speed  gear- 
boxes. The  V/i-ton  average  truck 
for  1920  has  the  gearsct  inounlcil 
amidships  instead  of  in  a  unit 
potrerplant  as  for  1919. 

3- — Prices  have  increased  only  to  a 
small  extent,  averaging  4.3  per  cent 
on  all  models.  The  largest  price  in- 
crease is  12.4  per  cent  on  trucks  of 
'.^-toH  capacity. 

4 — The  V/y-ton  truck  is  the  most 
popular  for  1920  as  ninety  different 
models  of  this  make  are  offered. 
Following  in  order  come  the  2-tonner 
irith  seventy-three  models;  the  3V^- 
ton  truck  with  si.ml ii-seven  models, 
and  the  'l\U-t  on  in- r  aith  si.Tty-tir.o 
models. 

5 — In  the  type  of  final  drive  em- 
ployed, there  has  hecn  little  change, 
cither  when  the  calculation  is  based 
on  the  number  of  models  offered  or 
upon  the  number  of  trucks  produced. 
The  different  forms  of  inclosed 
drive  have  increased  at  the  expense 
of  chain  drive.  Ily  models,  65  per 
cent  of  the  1920  trucks  are  worm 
driven  and  by  production  53  per  cent 
are  rcorm  driven. 

6 — Hot-spot  manifolds  for  truck 
engines  have  increased. .  This  is  a 
development  of  the  Class  B  war 
truck  dcsifin.  Gasoline  producers 
and  engine  designers  have  got  to- 
gether for  neio  designs  to  meet  fu- 
ture fuels. 

7 — Electric  equipment  on  trucks 
of  all  sizes  has  increased  slightly. 

8 — Pneumatic  tirrs  as  standard 
equipment  are  offered  on  eight  1-ton 
trucks;  on  six  l%-to)i  trucks;  one 
2-tonner;  one  2\<2-tonner,  and  one 
3%-  tonner. 


fered.  I'his  readjustment  is  shown 
for  each  different  model  in  the  taiile 
at  the  bottom  of  page  248. 

i'/z-ToniuT  Most  Popular 

The  most  popular  truck  as  judged 
by  the  number  of  models  of  that  size 
offered  on  the  market  for  1920,  is  the 
IJ^-tonner  with  ninety  different 
models.  Following  in  order  come 
the  2-tf)nner  with  seventy-three 
models ;  the  3^-ton  truck  with 
sixty-seven  models,  the  2j^-tonner 
with  sixty-two  models. 

Small  Price  Increase 

While  the  labor  situation  in  the 
truck  factories  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  helping  to  re- 
tard production  on  account  of  strikes 
and  increase  the  price  on  account  of 
the  decreased  production  due  to  the 
.strikes,  price  increases  have  been  re- 
markaljly  low  as  compared  with 
price  raises  in  other  commodities. 
On  tlie  average,  1920  truck  prices  are 
only  4.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1919. 
The  complete  range  of  price  read- 
justment for  all  sizes  of  trucks  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  bottom  of 
page  249.  Exclusive  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  on  trucks  of  under  lA- 
ton  capacity  and  the  decrease  of  0.9 
per  cent  on  IJ-S-ton  trucks,  both  of 
which  may  be  neglected,  the  first  be- 
cause only  one  truck  is  listed  under 
J-l-ton  capacity  and  the  second  be- 
cause it  is  so  small,  the  largest  price 
increase  is  12.4  per  cent  on  trucks 
of  3-ton  capacity.  Tractors  have  in- 
creased 22.6  per  cent  in  price,  al- 
though this  increase  must  be  taken 
with  reservation  on  account  of  the 
wide  range  in  the  tractor  capacity. 

In  the  average  truck  of  yi-,  }i-,  1, 
l/<2-,  2-,  25^-,  Sy^-  and  5-ton  capaci- 
ties, as  given  on  pages  250  and  251, 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  very  little 
change  in  the  1920  trucks  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1919.  The  aver- 
age yi-ton  truck  is  still  bevel  driven  ; 
the  average  -^/J-tonner,  still  internal- 
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1919 


1920 


JNTEMAr 

My 

GEAR  AND 
DOUBLE  REDUCTION' "BEVEL        ROLLER 


CHAW 


DOUBLE  REDUCTION 
^7o 


The  fiiiiil  drive  averages  shown  above  are  calculated  on  the  number  o/  models  offered  in  each  particular  year  and 
as  included  in  the  specifications  of  those  trucks  published  in  THE  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE  for  that  year.  The 
averages  must  not  be  confused  ivith  those  on  the  same  subject  based  on  the  production  of  trucks.  The  latter  aver- 
ages are  given  on  the  opposite  page,  so  that  the  true  situation  in  regard  to  types  of  final  drive  may  be  had  both 
from,  the  basis  of  number  of  models  offered  and  of  number  of  trucks  produced.  The  above  percentages  indicate 
the  decline  in  the  chain  drive  for  some  form  of  inclosed  drive 


gear  driven  and  the  others,  worm 
driven.  Pneumatic  tires  have  not 
yet  become  standard  on  1-ton  trucks. 
The  majority  of  3^-ton  trucks  now 
take  the  driving-  propulsion  through 
the  springs  instead  of  by  radius  rods 
as  was  the  case  in  1919. 

Four-Speed  Gearboxes  Gain 

Perhaps  the  biggest  mechanical 
change  in  the  1920  trucks  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1919,  is  the 
adoption  of  four-speed  gearsets  as 
the  average  equipment  on  trucks  of 
2-,  2j4-,  3^-,  and  5-ton  capacities. 
In  the  1919  trucks,  the  2-,  2>4-,  and 
3j4-tonners  were  fitted  with  three- 
speed  gearboxes.  This  change  has 
undoubtedly  been  brought  about  by 
the  mounting  of  a  four-speed  gear- 
box on  the  Class  B  war  truck  where 
it  was  fitted  in  order  to  give  an  es- 


pecially large  low  gear  reduction  so 
as  to  provide  greater  pulling  power 
at  low  speeds. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  no- 
ward  the  production  of  truck  engines 
capable  of  running  on  the  lower 
grades  of  fuel.  Here  again  the  hot- 
spot  manifold  as  used  on  the  Class 
B  truck  engine  has  been  copied  to 
a  certain  extent  in  engines  for  even 
smaller  sizes  of  trucks.  This  devel- 
opment will  probably  show  more 
tangible  results  during  the  coming 
year  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
engine  designers  and  fuel  producer.^ 
have  met  together  during  1919  to 
work  out  some  of  their  common 
problems. 

There  has  been  no  important 
change  in  the  case  of  final  drive  for 
motor  trucks,  either  when  based 
upon  the  number  of  models  offered 
or  upon  the  number  of  trucks  pro- 


duced. In  each  case,  the  inclosed 
form  of  drive  has  gained  slightly. 
Based  on  production,  worm  drive, 
bevel  drive,  and  double-reduction 
drive  have  increased  slightly,  while 
mternal-gear  drive  and  chain  drive 
have  lost  ever  so  slightly. 

Electric  Systems  Gain 

In  the  way  of  electrical  equip- 
ment, electric  lights  are  furnished  on 
all  six  J^-ton  trucks  offered  for  1920. 
Four  of  these  are  furnished  with 
separate  lighting  systems,  three  of 
them  being-  furnished  as  standard 
equipment  and  the  others  at  an  extra 
cost.  Two  models  have  combination 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition  as 
standard  equipment.  In  the  }i-toTi 
classification,  five  of  the  twelve  mod- 
els offered  for  next  year  have  start- 


The  Trend  in  Load  Capacity 


NUMBER  OF  CHASSIS 

19110  GAIN-LOSS 

7    YEARS' 

GAIN-LOSS 

Tom 

1613 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cenl 

LcM  than  H 

13 
19 
47 
69 
46 
62 
S 
65 
14 
19 
49 
9 
6 

15 
28 
48 
72 
50 
62 
10 
48 
14 
17 
44 
16 
8 

19 
31 
44 
68 
66 
76 
19 
43 
28 
16 
45 
18 
12 

8 
28 
40 
65 
54 
93 
17 
33 
38 
14 
43 
14 
10 
12 

3 
19 
23 
64 
45 
70 
29 
20 
48 
12 
42 

9 

8 

4 
13 

26 
64 
51 
87 

It 
64 
U 
52 
10 
9 
16 

1 
14 
18 
68 
75 
89 
41 
17 
62 
11 
59 
8 
6 
18 

1 
6 
12 
47 
90 
73 
62 
12 
67 
10 
60 
0 
4 
9 

*  0 

-  S 

-  0 

-il 

+16 
-16 

+ii 

-  s 
+  e 

-  1 
-\-  1 

-  e 

-  « 

-  9 

*   0 

-B7.g 

-ss.s 

-S0.9 
+20.0 
-18.1 
+61.2 
-29.U 
+  8.1 
-  9.1 
+  1.7 

-ee.o 

-SS.S 
-BO.O 

-12 
-13 
-3S 
-12 

+44 
+11 
+57 
-43 
+53 

-  9 
+  11 

-  3 

-  2 

—    92.4 

-     68.5 

1? 

-     74.S 

1    

-     20.7 

1J4 

+    »5.« 

2          

+     17.8 

2H.    . 
3 

VA 
4     . 

btudH'A 

Auid6M 

+1140.0 

-  78.2 
+  378.0 

-  47.4 
+    22.5 

-  33.3 

-     33.3 

Tot.1 

403 

432 

4'i5 

469 

389 

452 

487 

4.59 

Baaed  on  ipeciBcations  published  in  THE  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE  for  8  years,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  trucks  of  given  model  sold 
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1QI8 


1010 


CHAM 


POUBLE  REDUCTION 
2% 


'DOUBLE  REDUCTION 


DOUBLE  REDUCTION 
4% 


^DOUBLE  REDUCnCH 
4|% 


The  above  averages  are  calculated  separately  on  each  year's  production.  The  1910  production  teas  98,000  trucks; 
190,000  in  1917  and  250,000  in  1918.  Thus,  while  the  percentage  of  bevel-driven  trucks  decreased  2%  per  cent  in  1918, 
there  iccrc  actually  more  bevel-driven  trucks  made  in  1918  than  in  1917.  While  the  subject  of  production  will  be 
treated  of  more  fully  in  our  issue  of  Janiiary  1,  1920,  the  estimated  1919  production  at  this  time  is  .907,000.  The  approx- 
imate number  of  trucks  with  each  particular  type  of  final  drive  may  be  determined  for  any  one  of  the  4  years  by  mul- 
tiplying the  production  of  the  year  by  the  different  pcrrentagcs  for  that  year,  as  shown  above 


ing,  lighting  and  ignition  units  as 
standard  equipment.  In  the  1-ton 
size,  two  of  ten  models  which  are 
furnished  with  electric  lighting  have 
it  specified  as  standard  equipment 
with  the  other  eight  models  at  an 
extra  cost  varying  from  $35  to  $125. 
On  eleven  other  1-tonners  which 
may  be  had  with  electric  starting 
and  lighting,  only  one  model  has  it 
as  standard  equipment,  the  others 
being  furnished  only  at  extra  charge. 
In  the  l3<2-ton  size,  fifteen  of  the 
ninety  models  offered  are  furnished 
with  electric  lighting.  Of  these,  four 
models  ha^'e  it  as  standard  equip- 
ment and  the  other  eleven  as  extra 
equipment  at  an  additional  cost. 
Twenty-five  other  models  of  Ij^-ton 
capacity  may  he  had  with  starting 
and  lighting,  of  which  seven  models 
have  it  as  standard  equipment.  In 
the  2-ton  classification,  ten  models 
arc  furnished  with  electric  lights,  of 


which  three  models  have  them  as 
standard  equipment.  Sixteen  other 
models  may  be  had  with  starting  and 
lighting.  Of  these,  four  have  the 
equipment  as  standard.  Fifteen  2^- 
ton  trucks  have  electric  lights,  with 
three  models  as  standard  equipment. 
Thirteen  other  models  have  starters 
and  lighting  combined  with  three 
models  as  standard  equipment.  Sev- 
enteen Sj'i-ton  models  have  electric 
lights,  with  three  as  standard  and 
fifteen  other  models  having  combina- 
tion starting  and  lighting  systems,  of 
which  three  are  again  furnished  as 
standard  with  no  extra  charge.  Nine- 
teen models  of  5-tonners  may  be  had 
with  electric  lights.  Of  these,  two 
models  are  furnished  with  lights  as 
standard.  Ten  other  models  have 
combination  starting  and  lighting 
outfits,  all  furnished  at  extra  cost. 

Pneumatic    tires     are    of    course 
standard    on    the     V2-    and     M-ton 


trucks.  For  1920,  however,  three 
1-ton  models  are  furnished  with 
pneumatics  in  front  and  eight  other 
models  with  pneumatics  all  around 
as  standard  equipment  out  of  forty- 
seven  models  offered  in  all.  Of  the 
ninety  models  offered  in  the  lyi-ton 
size,  two  models  are  offered  with 
pneumatics  in  the  front  and  solids 
in  the  rear  and  six  models  with  pneu- 
matics all  around.  In  the  2-ton 
classification  one  model  has  pneu- 
matics all  around  as  standard  equip- 
ment;  in  the  lyi-ion  size,  one  model, 
and  in  the  S^Z-ton  size,  one  model. 

Automatic  engine  temperature 
control  has  not  developed  during 
1919  as  rapidly  as  expected.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  examples  of 
trucks  using  a  thermostatic  engine 
temperature  control  is  the  Packard 
line.  Undoubtedly  more  improve- 
ment along  these  lines  will  be  car- 
ried out  during  1920. 


The    Trend    in    List    Prices 


Less  than  }-2. 
M 

'4 

1    

m 

2  

2M 

3    

3H 

4 

SandSM... 
6aiid6J^... 
7  and  over. . 
Ttactois 


AVERAGE  PRICES 


tl,527.77 
1,358.33 
1,759.39 
2,345.53 
2.635.36 
2.950.00 
3,095.88 
3.837.50 
3,841.66 
4.366.66 
4.970.00 
5.600.00 


$1,002.00 
1,453.16 
1,690.55 
2,034.33 
2,565.48 
2,957,14 
3,323.33 
3,437.50 
3,877.77 
4,350.00 
4,743.75 
4,420.00 


t  439.50 
862.77 
1,328.99 
1.660.98 
2,057.54 
2,433.27 
2.740.00 
3.271.32 
3,489.77 
3.337.50 
4,312.00 
4,915.38 
4.394.44 


t  429.17 
766.43 
1,234.00 
1,642.17 
2,004.32 
2,287.93 
2.481,21 
3.147.73 
3,276,43 
3,417,50 
4,311.36 
4,555.55 
4.687,50 
3,825.00 


t  503.33 
760.59 
1,217.73 
1,521.50 
1,950.34 
2,302.91 
2.526.60 
3,356,21 
3,258.33 
3.488,63 
4,181,08 
4,725,00 
4,825,00 
3,862,50 


{  612.50 
836.82 
1,227.71 
1.611,80 
2,137,19 
2,504.42 
2,724,68 
3.368.75 
3,480,00 
3,856.82 
4,506.52 
4,925.00 
5,056,25 
3,526.66 


t  835.00 

i  320.00 

934,16 

992.50 

1,390,93 

1,453.63 

1,815,08 

1,799.49 

2,224,60 

2,226.21 

2,758.33 

2,809.21 

2,950,40 

3,020.00 

3,688.84 

4,147.73 

3,904.82 

3,999.40 

4.177.77 

4.453.89 

4,848.72 

4.962.85 

5.237.50 

5,360.00 

5,600,00 

6,000.00 

3,560,00 

4,365.63 

19B0  GAIN-LOSS 


-$516.00 
+  S8.S4 
+  82.70 
-  16.S9 
+  4I.SI 
-(-  60.88 
4-  69.60 
+  468.89 
+  94.58 
+  £76.12 
-\-  114.1s 
+  122.60 
+  400.00 
+  805.es 


-61.7 
-h  6.S 

-I-  4-5 


-¥  2.4 
-(-  2.1 
-(-  7.1 
+22.6 


7  YEARS-    GAIN-LOSS 


-$535.27 

-35.0 

+    95.30 

+  7.0 

+    40.10 

+  2.3 

-     79.32 

-  3.4 

+  173.85 

+  6.6 

+     70.00 

+  2.4 

+1051.85 

+34.0 

+  161.90 

+  4.2 

+  612.23 

+15J 

+  596.19 

+13.7 

+  390.00 

+  IS 

+  400.00 

-t-7.2 

Based  on  specifications  published  in  THE  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE  for  8  years,  irrespective  ot  the  njmber  of  tnicks  of  given  model  sold 
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Average  1919  and  1920  Trucks  Compared 


i-TON 


1920     » 99250 
1019-    «  934- 


ENGINE -B0Rr-5TRD«: 
1920  -  3i  4ii 


TOROUE:  ANP  PfcOPULJlON 
ig?0-  TAKln   DY  SPRINGS 
1019-  TAKEN  BYSPaiNGS 
t  tcAnt  PIWAI    T\l?l\/|r 

1920-SrHI-rLEX.-PI?E5SED  S-TECL  I9"o.BEVEL 

I919-SEMIFLEX-  PRF-'^OED  STEFL/-^    1019iB£VEL 


TIRITJ 

■     FRONT  - 

RTAR 

1920 

PNEUMATIC 

PNEUMWIC 

1019- 

PNEUMATir 

PNEUMATIC 

SIZE 

FRONT 

■  REAR. 

'.920 

32.4 

1919- 

3U4. 

31  J-4 

S.A.r  HORSE POWrR 
1920  15.64- 

1019  16.92 

WATER  CIKULATION 
!9.^0-  THERMO-fVPHON 
1019-  THERMO-SYPHON 
(JADIATOR -CORF  -CASE 
1920-    CELLULAR  PCFSSEDSTIEl 
1019-  CELLULAR-  PRE5SED  STEEL 
IGNITION 
liiyo-3)NCLE 
IQlg-  SINGLE 

5PAIW  ADVANCE 
.920  -  HAND 
1919-    .      HAND 


1019-     32 


,,.^rEAMl  FINAL  DPIVE 

iti20  5rMl-n.E)(.-PKE5SFI>  STEEL    1920- INTERNAL  GEAR 
1919- S£MI  FLEX.-PRESSEDSTEEL^!§I9-lNTEIlBlAL  GEAR. 


TIKES  -   FRONT-  REAR. 
1920    PNEUMATK-PNfMAnc 
1019-     PNEUMATIC -PNEUMATIC 
31 ZE  -      FRONT  -    PEAR 
1920         3J-4i  54  "4^ 


BO/iE- STROKE      SA.E.HORSEPaVER 
19Q0-      19.^1 
10I9-       IQ.ei 

WATER  CIRCULATION 
192O-rHEI?M0  5yPHON 
I0l9.THEIiM0  SYMld 
KADIATDR-QOUE-  CASE 
19QO.CELLULAB.PSK5CD 
lOlO.CEUUUR  ''^^^'- 
P»E5SE«SIEf[ 
IGNITION 

1920-SIKCLr 
1019-SIMGLi 

SPAWAWAWCE 
1920-  HAND 
1019- -  HAND 


1-TON 


PRICE 
1920.  »  17994? 
1019  -  »  1815 


nJROUE  AND  PEOPULSIOK 
1920-     SPEIN&S 
■  SEMI- FLEXIBLE   1019"     SPRINGS 


1019- PRESSED  STEEL  SEMIFLEXIELE  FINAL  DRIVE 
1930-  WORM 
I0I9  -    VIORH 


GEARJET    TYK 
1920-3  5REED5  SELECT 
1019-  3  SPEEDS  SELEl 

FUEL  FEED 
1920-  GRAVITY 
1919-    GRAVITY 


ENGINE -BORE 

-STROKE 

S.A.E. 

HOPSIPOWEft 

1920-         34-  « 

5- 

1920 

19.61 

I019  •         3|    • 

5 

1919 

22.50 

TIRES -FRONT- REAR, 
1920-  SOLID -SOLID 
1019-  '  SOLID -SOUD 
size:  -  FE.OKT  -  REASN 
1920    J'l-3i    34-4 
1019-   v54-.3>    34-4 


„,WHEELBA«  . 
1920-  151  INCHES 
1919-     132  INCHES 


GOVERNOR  TyPE 

1920-  CENTfelFUGAL 

1919-  CENTRIFUGAL 

CLUTCH   TYPE 

1930-  DRY  DISK 

1019-  DRY  DISK 


=^4^ 


ELECTRIC  .JVSTEM 
1920-  STARTING SLI&HT)N&\ 
I9I5-  NONE. 


li-TON 


PRICE 
1320-  »32(5G.20 
1919  -  '2224 


rwoiNE-  DOEF- 
1920  -     2i 
1019  - 


TOROUF  AND  PROPULSION 

n?AMr  '920-      SPRINGS 

P«5$ED5rE£L-5EMl-ELn.^*'5-     SPRINGS 

PRESSED  STEEL.SEKI-ELEX    HNAL   DRIVE 

1320-    NX'ORM 

1019  -    WORM 


WATER  CIRCULATION 
1920-    THERMO  SYPHON 
1919  -   THEEMO  SYPHON 

RADIATOR  -CORE  -aSE 
1920-FmNEP  TUBF-  CAST 
K1I9-      nNNtDTUBr..CAST 


IGNITION 
1920-  SINGLE 
1QI9-    SINGLE 
3PAE1^  ADVANCE 
1820    HAND 
IOI9-  HAND 


KU       :>:AS:.    HORiEroWfU 
1920-     22.50 
1019-      2  2.30 
,  WATEii  CIRCULATION 
1920-  CENTRirUOAL 
1Q19-   CENTRIELIGAL 
RADIATOR. -COPE- CASE 
1920.    FINNED  TUBE    CAST 
loig.     riNMED  TUBE 


TIRES-  n?ONT-  REAR 
1920-  >OIIP  -.SOUP 
1019-     SOUD   .  SOLID 

size: -FRONT-  RXAR 
1920-  JO-Ji  36- S 
I019  -    5e«3i      3&.? 


GOVERNOR    TYPC 
1930-     CENTRIFUGAL 
IOI9-      CENTRIFUGAL 


IGNITION 
1920-    i'lNGU: 
1019-  SINGLE 


"SPARK  ADVANCE 
1920  -  HAND 
10I9        HAND 


„,   WHEELDASE 
1920-       138   INCHES 
19)9-      ISO  INCHES 


1920    STARTING  acLIGHTING 
191?    NONE 


OPnCNAL  AT 
EXTDA  COST 


Xi/vciiihcr  I,  1919 
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Pictorial  Comparison  of  Important  Sizes 


,;,  t    HORSfPOWER 
1920-  27  20 

1019  25  60 

mTlR     CIRCULATION 
IS20-  POMP  '^CrNTRl^^ 
K)I9-   PUMP 

KtaiATOR  -CORC  CASF 
lS20-  riNNEDTUBE-Ck'iT 
lOIQ-    FINNED  TUBE     CAST 


l(>NiriON 
1^20-  SINGLE 
1019-    S'WGLi: 

SPARI^  APVANCr 

1920-      HAMf 

1919-        rfANP 


5AE  HORSEPOWER 
1&20-     27.20 
1019- 

WATER   CIRCULATION 

isrjo-PUMPCcrNTRin 

1019-  PUMPCCENTRIF) 

RADIATOR  -  core:  -  cAsr 

\&X>-      riNNEDTUBE-CAST 
)9ie-       FINNEDTimE-CAST 


IGNITION 
132a     SINGLE 
10J9-     SINGLE 

5PAR1^  APVANCr 
2930        HANP 
1010        HAND 


ENCIME 
l&30-4j-5i 
1919-4    -Si 


2  -  TON 


GEAeSET  TYPE 
1930- 4.  SPEEDS  SELEC 
1019-  3  SPFEDS  SELEC 
FUEL    FEEP 

I920-  GRAVITY 

IOI9-eRAV!TY 


roeOUE  ANP  PROPOLS-ION 
1930-        3PR1NOS 
1019-        SPRINGS 

riNAL     PRWi; 
1930-WOlOM 


IK!> 


GOVERNOR.  TYPE 
1930-CENTRirUCAL 
lOlci-r-^NTRiFL'CA.L 


PRICE 
IS20     « 302O 
J919-      « 2950 


reAME 

iSXh  PPESSEP  STEEL-  SEMiaEV. 
1919-  PRE64ED  STEEL  -SEH I  FLEX 


TIUES-FROKT-  REAR 
1930-  SOLID  -SOLIP 
lOie-  SOLID  SOLID 
5-lZE-FK.OOT-REAR 
1930-  36-4  -36-7 


2VTON 


ropour  ANP  p)soPUL5io!( 

1930  5PR1N&5 

lOig-  5T1tlNc:s 


FKAHE 

1930  PRESsrp  5TrrL-  srni-rtEif. 

1919- PRESSEP  5TFFL     •?-)'!  FLEX 


tire:>-  f'kotr-  RtAa 

1S30-  S'OLIP-^OLIP 
lOiB-  50L1D- SOLID 
SIZE  •  FRONT  -  R.EAR, 
1S30-  Sfo"-*-  36  •' 
1918-     3b^A      36 'A, 


EAPIATOR         CORT  -   CASE  5.A.E.HP 

1920-    riNNCDTUBE-   CA5T       .1930-32.40 
10J9-     riNMEPTUBE      CAST        1019-  32.4.0 


WATER  CmCULATiON 
1930  -  PUHPCCEHTRlD 

1919-  PUMPccEirrsiFj 


i&NlIIOK 
1920- SINGLE 
1Q1S>-  SIN3LE 

SWBK  ADVANCE 
1920   -   HAND 
1019-      HAND 


EAPIATOR. -CORE  -OSE         5^AX.  HP 
1^20  -  nNNED  TUBE-  CAST      ,  1920-  3G.15 
1919-       FIMNEDTUBE     CAST        1019-    ^-l? 


PRICE 
1920-   •  3S9S-AO 
lOig-   «  390-4- 

FUEL  FEED  • 
1920  -GRAVITY 
1019-  GBAVITY 


4 -TON 


PROPULS'iOM 
1920  -  SPRING 
I9I9-' RADIUS  PODS 

HNAL  DRIVE 

1920-  WORM 

1919-  WORM 


WHEELBAil. 
1920-  1&4-  m 
1919-  162  IM 

FRAMF 
1920-  PRESSED  STEEL- SEMI- riEK 
J919-  PRESSED  STEEL  SEMI  FLEX 


TlRrS-  rEONT-REAP 
1910-  50L1D- SOLID 
1019-  SOLID.  SOLID 
5-lZr- FRONT -REAR 
\BK>-  36 -C)  -40»&(3 
I919-3(ix&-  ^>0«Sd 
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How  Fleet    Owners    Can   Make    Use    of 


Ship-by-Truck  Bureaus 

Firestone  Company  Noiv  Has  Bureau  in  Sixty-tivo  Cities  —  Fleet 
Owners  Should  Make  Use  of  Them  to  Obtain  Their  Return  Loads 


AT   the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 

tuted  by  the  State  Councils  of  Na- 
tional Defense  in  various  states,  and 
supervised  by  the  Highways  Tran.s.- 
Dort  Committee  in  Washington- 
ceased  functioning^  All  of  these  bu- 
reaus were  built  up  on  the  patriotic 
appeal  and  once  that  appeal  was  re- 
moved, they  did  no  further  real 
work.  The  main  reason  for  these 
bureaus  closing  up  their  doors  at 
the  end  of  the  war  was  that  they 
iwere  not  self-supporting.  It  cost 
Imoncy  to  opcr.nte  them  and  yet  they 
had  no  income  because  they  charged 
jnothing  for  the  services  which  they 
irendered  to  the  motrr  truck  operator 
[seeking  goods  to  haul,  or  the  shipper 
[seeking  trucks  to  haul  them. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Cr>. 
took  up  the  work  where  the  National 
Government  and  State  agencies  |ejt, 
off  and  has  today  establi >hcd  wJiaJ; 
are  known  as  Ship-by-Tnu  K  l>in-ca_u^ 
in  sixty-two  of  the  priiici|)al  citie^ 
tlTrniig-hoiit  the  United  Statui.  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  list. 

The  Firestone  Ship-bvrTtU£k_btU 
reaus_ai-c_essentially  the  same_as_thc. 
previous  wa':  timf  T?ptiirn  Loadji 
T^Ur^-'"s  Both  are  non-supportinoj. 
While  the  Return  Loads  Bureaus 
were  financed  from  Government  and 
State  funds  and  by  contributions 
from  public-spirited  citizens,  the 
Sjhip-bv-Truck  Bureaus  are  financed 
by  funds  of  the  Firestone  company. 
Harvey  S.  Firestone,  president  of 
the  company  bearing  his  name,  has 
made  the  project  a  national  one  with 
the    i)uri)(>se    of   selling   to    shippers 


The  Ship-by-Truck   Insignia 


62  Ship-by-Truck  Bureaus 


Akron,  Ohio 
.\lbany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta    Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chicago,   ni. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Davenport,  la. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Detroit.   Mich. 
El    Paso,  Te.\. 
Erie,   Pa. 
Fargo.    N  .D. 
Grand    Rapids,    Mich, 
Great   Falls,   Mont. 
Harrisburg,    Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn  . 
Houston,    Tex. 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis,   Tenn. 


Milwaukee,    Wis. 
.Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minot,  N.  D. 
Nashville,   Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New   Orleans,    La. 
New  York,  N.   Y. 
Oakland,    Cal. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Phoenix,    Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Portland.   Ore. 

Providence.  R.   I. 

Richmond,   Va. 

Rochester,  N.  V. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

St.   Louis.  Mo. 

Salt  Lake  iCty.  I.'tah 

San  Antonio.  Tex. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Scranton,    Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Spokane,   Wash. 

Springfield.    Mass. 

Svracuse.  N.  Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington.   D.    C. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Youngstown.  Ohio 


and  businessmen  the  country  over 
the  Ship-by-Truck  idea. 

While  the  life  of  the  Ship-by- 
Truck  bureau s  is  indefini1;e  because 
cTf^ie  f.irt  tli.Tt  they  are  non-sup- 
fH.riiii.u,  i1h,\  have  nevertheless  al- 
n-.i.ly  been  of  great  service  to  motor 
truck  fleet  owners  engaged  in_int£.r- 
<jt_\-  and  overland  _truck  haulage 
\vsirk.  Requests  made  for  trucks  tc 
haul  goods  over  different  routes  are 
referred  by  the  Ship-by-Truck  Bu- 
reau in  any  city  to  local  truckmen 
who  have  thus  been  able  to  get  into 
contact  with  shippers. 

The_Sbip-by-Truck_  Bureaus_as- 
sume  no  re spnn sibilitv  in  the  han- 
diin.g..aLsX!wls.but  simply  act  .as  go- 
bctwccn  for. the  me^n  with_gaada.  to 
sliip   and   the   Irucknien  ^v^ilk-liucks 

t(l^Jlll  'NI'    lllo-,v    ^UUlL. 

'The  SImi.  1j\  ■J'nuk  T.uroaus  _are 
conTnillol  in '1.1  a  cciiUal  buR-au_n; 
Akroij..  I'^ach  bureau  has  two  kinds 
of  information.  The  first  is  a  list  of 
shippers  with  goods  to  move  and 
the  second  a  list  of  truckmen  run- 
ning over  certain  routes  in  each  lo- 
cality. When  a  shipper  calls  his  local 
bureau  on  the  telephone,  the  latter 
gives  information  as  to  what  motor 
truck  lines  are  already  operating 
trucks  over  the  route  on  which  the 
goods  must  be  moved. 

W'hile_tlT2.Ship-by-Truck_Bur£au5 
mati_no  cj^ar^e  r^r^heir^s^rvice^ 
they  pJa\'jjQ_fayi2i;;Ji£5  <ind  any  fleet 
cnvner  operating  trucks  in  intercity 
or  overland  haulage  work  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  outgoing  loads 
or  return  loads  should  make  use  of 
such  bureaus  to  his  own  advantage. 


A   Ship-hy-Truck    train    u  I, 


November  i,  iqtg 
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1920  Directory  of 

Motor  Truck  Makers 

208     Manufacturers     of     American     Commercial     Vehicles- 
194    Gasoline.    Five    Steam    and    Nine    Electrics — 
Number    and    Capacity    of    Models    Made 


MODELS  IN  TONS  CAPACITY 

Manufacturer 

Address 

Figures  refer  to  capacity,  not  number  of  models 

Name 

Un- 

7 

der 

i 

J 

i 

1 

JI 

2 

2i 

3 

3i 

4 

5 

5i 

6 

6i 

and 

American  A  British  Mfg.  Co 

Acason  Motor  Truck  Co 

American  Motor  Truck  Co 

Acme  Motor  Truck  Co — 

Admiral  Motor  Car  Co. . , 

Air-O-FIei  Motor  Corp 

Alamo  Truck  Co 

All-American  Truck  Co 

All-Power  Truck  Co 

Hamilton  Motors  Co 

0.  Armleder  Co 

American  Truck  i  Trailer  Corp. 

Martin  Truck  &  Body  Co 

Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co 

Autocar  Co 

One-Wheel  Truck  Co 

A\'ailabie  Truck  Co 


Iowa  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. . 

Behnont  Motor  Corp 

Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co... 

Bethlehem  Motors  Corp 

Bctz  Motor  Truck  Co 

Bollstrom  Motors,  Inc 

Brinton  Motor  Truck  Co 

Briscoe  Motor  Co 

Brockway  Motor  Truck  Co. . 


Direct  Drive  Motor  Co 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co 

Clydesdah  Motor  Truck  Co 

ColUer  Motor  Truck  Co 

Columbia  Motor  Truck  &  Trailer  Co. 

Comet  Automobile  Co 

Commerce  Motor  Car  Co 

Abbott-Downing  Truck  &  Body  Co... 

Conestoga  Motor  Truck  Co 

Corbitt  Motor  Truck  Co 

Corliss  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Coupl&^ear  Freight  Wheel  Co 

Croce  Automobile  Co 


Dart  Truck  &  Tractor  Corp 

Day-Elder  Motors  Co. 

Dearborn  Motor  Truck  Co 

Tumbull  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon  Co. 

DeKalb  Wagon  Co 

Denby  Motor  Truck  Co 

Dependable  Truck  &  Tractor  Co 

Diamond-T  Motor  Car  Co 

Diehl  Motor  Truck  Works 

Dispatch  Motor  Car  Co 

Doane  Motor  Truck  Co 

Dodge  Bros 

Dorris  Mot«r  Car  Co 

Douglas  Motors  Corp 

Duplex  Truck  Co 


Gasoline  Trucks 


Olds  Motor  Works 

Ehnira  Commercial  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc. 
Erie  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co 


Fageol  Motors  Co 

Famous  Trucks.  Inc 

Fargo  Motor  Car  Co 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Forschler  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co..  Inc. 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Truck  Co 

Fulton  Motor  Truck  Co. 


Providence.  R.I 

Detroit.  Mich 

Newark,  Ohio 

Cadillac,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

lola.  Kans 

Chicago,  III 

Detroit.  Mich 

Grand  Haven.  Mich. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kankakee.  HI 

York.  Pa 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Ardmore.  Pa 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Chicago,  111 


Eeck-Hawkeyc  Motor  Truck  Works Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Bell  Motor  Car  Co York.  Pa 

Ottumwa.  la 

I^wiston.  Pa 

Grove  City.  Pa... 

Allentown,  Pa 

Hammond.  Ind. . . 

St.  Louis,  Mich... 

Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Jackson,  Mich. . . 

Cortland,  N.  Y. . . 


Pottstown,  Pa 

Flint.  Mich 

Clyde.  Ohio 

Bellevuc,  Ohio. .  .• — 

Pontiac,  Mich 

Decatur,  III 

Detroit,  Mich 

Concord.  N.H 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Henderson,  N.  C.  . . . 

Corliss.  Wis 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J.. . 


Waterloo.  la 

Newark.  N.J 

Chicago.  Ill 

Defiance,  Ohio 

DeKalb.  HI 

Detroit,  Mich 

Galesburg,  HI 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . 
San  Francisco,  Calif: 

Detroit.  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Neb 

Lansing,  Mich 


Lansing,  Mich. 
Elmira.  N.  Y. . 
Erie,  Pa 


Oakland.  Calif 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. . 

Chicago,  III 

Detroit.  Mich 

Detroit.  Mich 

New  Orleans.  La.  . 
Ciintonville.  Wis. . 
Webber\-ille.  Mich. 
Farminedale.  L.  I-  . 


Heavy   type   represents   those   vehicles   whose   specifications   are   given   in   this  issue 
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1920  Directory  of  220  Manufacturers  of  Gasoline, 


Manulacluter 

Address 

MODELS  IN  TONS  CAPACITY 

Figures  refer  to  capacity,  not  number  of  models 

Name 

Un- 
der 

i 

' 

! 

1 

1 

T 

2 

2 
2 

2; 

3 

3i 

4 

4 

5 

5 

54 

6 

6 

64 

7 
and 

Gabriel  .\uto  Co  ...                                    

(;arfnr.|   \1..1>.r    1  rui  k  (   ..                                    

(;,rln;-.r  \1,.l.,r  Cur  (  " 
Giant  Trmk  C.rp 
Globe  Motor  Truck.... 
Gramm-Beriistein  Co.  . 
Grant  Motor  Car  Corp. . 

Hahn  Motor  Truck  Co.. . 

S.  W.  Hal-Fur  Motor  Truck  Co 

Lewis-Hall  Iron  Works 

Harvcv  Motor  Truck  Co.  , . 

Hawkcvc  Truck  Co 

Hcridrick,<oii  Motor  Truck  Co. , . 
Hishway  Motors  Co 

Gabriel 

'2k 

3i 
3i 

Gary.  Ind 

Pontiac.  Mich 

Portland.  Ore 

Chicago.  Ill 

i 

2i 

(ier:i\    .. 

1 
1 

n 
n 
u 
u 

li 

2 
2 
2 

35 

Giant. 

Gramm-Bcrnslein 

n 

3i 

5 

CI       1       1    Ohio 

Hamburg.  Pa 
Clevelanii.  Ohio. 

1 
1 

n 

35 
3} 

h 

Hal-Fur 

,. 

u 

1! 

Chiraeo,  ill 
ChicasM.  Ill 
Harbor  Sprioiis.  .\lii-li 

3J 

i 

5 

1 

Huffman  Bros.  Motor  Co. . . 
Hurlburt  Motor  Truck  Co 

Independent  Motor  Truck  Co. .  . 
Independent  Motor  Co 

li 
li 
i{ 

n 
u 

2 
2 

-! 

3i 

'" 

Davenport.  la 

Youngslowii.  Dhiu 

1 

Indiana 
Inland 

2i 

3J 

■' 

International  Harvester  Co 

Jackson  .\utoraobiIc  Co 

Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co 

Kalamazoo  Motors  Corp 

Kearns  Motor  Car  Co 

House  Cold  Tire  Setter  Co 

Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  C, 
Commercial  Car  L'nit  Co.    . 
Kimball  Motor  Truck  Co 

1 

35 
3i 

Jackson , 

Jumbo..                  

Jackson.  Mich 

8aginaw.  Mich 

Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Beavertown,  Pa 

11 

3i 

Kearns. 

Keldon 
Kelly-Springfield 

i 

Springfield.  Ohio.  ,  .  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

H 

2J 

3i 

4 

0 

6 

Kimball 
Kissel 

2i 

3 

si 

4 

5 

i 

r 

n 

2i 

.1 
T 

Kno, 
Koehler 

Lau.ishafl 
I-amberl 

Lange 

Urrabee 
L.  M.  C. 
Loyal 

Maccar 
Mack 

Ma.l.,l:iM 
ManK 

Knox  Motors  Co 

H.  J  Koehler  Motors  Corp.. . 

\Vm.  Landshaft  &  Son 

Buckeye  MfK.  Co 

Lange  Motor  Truck  Co 

Larrabee-Deyo  Motor  Truck  Co 
Louisiana  Motor  Car  i\)   .  . 
Loyal  Motcr  Truck  Co, 

Maccar  Truck  Co .  , . 
International  Motor  ('o 

li 

2i 

1 
1 

Pit  b        h    P 

Rinphamtnn    N    Y 

u 

2i 
2i 

3J 

5 

^h                t    T 

Lancaster,  (ihio 

i 

i 

1 

11 

2J 

3i 
3J 

3 

New  York  City 

Sandusky.  Ohio,  , 

Waukegan.  Ill 

Chicago.  111.,  ,                  ,      . 

54 

T 

O'Connel  Motor  Truck  Co 

Master  Tracks,  Inc. ....  . 

Maxwell  Motor  Co. .  , 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  i',, 
Muskegon  Etigine  Co. 
Mutual  Truck  Co.  . . 

Napoleon  Motors  Co. 
Nash  Motors  Co. .  . 
Nelson  &  Le  Moon.  . 
N.-«i:ridand  Truck  C. 

■l.fUi.iii-r  ,V  Rit-pc 

.\i!.^M.,t„r  Truck  C. 
Noble  .M. .tor  Truck  Co 
Northway  Motors  Corp. 

Oklahoma  .\uto  Mfg.  C... 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. . . . 
Old  Reliable  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co 

Oshkosh  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co 

Packet  Motor  Truck  Co 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. . 

Parker  Motor  Truck  Co 

Hcbb  Motors  Co 

Picrce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. . 

11 

n 

24 

T 

34 

5 

6 

Maiweil 

1 

2 

2i 

4 

5 

Muskegon 

Mutiul 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson  &  Le  Moon 

NeIco 

Niles 

2i 

35 

5 

1 
1 

H 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

Cb^             III      ' 

34 

5 

2i 

n 

l'itt,bur.:l     1';, 
Keri.killvill.',  Iii.l 

1 

u 

2i 

34 
34 

Norlhiiay 

O.K. 

Old  Hickory 

li 

3 

Louis%ilIc.  Ky 

Chicago,  111 

Green  Bay.  Wis 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Dcln.il    Mich               

' 

1 

2 
2 

~\ 

34 
3  J 

5 

7{ 

Oneida 

Oahkosh 

Packard 

Pa.  k.-l 

li 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Df^r.-i'.  Mirli 

'2" 

2" 
2 

2i 

I 

?Xr 

Patriot 

Picrce-Arrow 

Pioneer  All  Steel   

Pony 

Power 

Rainier. . 

Holian..: 
Reo 

Republic 
Rilcer 

5 

Lincoln.  Neb 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

li 

2i 

5 

Minnesota  Machine  &  Foundry  r,, 
Power  Truck  i  Tractor  Co  . 

Minncnnolis    Minn 

1 

il  t     it    M'c'h 

2 

New  York  City 

.^pplcton,  \yis 

■: 

1 

11 

Reliance  Motor  Truck  Co.  . 
Reo  Motor  Car  Co.  .    . 
Republic  Motor  Truck  (  .1 

Ix)comobile  Co 

Golden  West  Motors  Cn 
Rock  Kails  Mfg.  Co. .  . 
Rowc  Motor  Truck  Co 

Saiidow  Motor  Truck  C.. 
Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
0.  A.  Schacht  Motor  Truck  Co 
Schwarli  Motor  Truck  Co. . . . 
Selden  Truck  Corp 

2i 

V?"*^'   'w-     L           

1 

1! 

2 

24 

3 

34 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

4 

Rock  Fall. 
Ro>e 

Sandow 

Sanlord 

SchachI 

Sch«ar!i 

Selden 

';..    |.       Ill' 

li 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

ChicaKO,Ill 

■ 

2J 

2! 

2» 
2i 

3 

5 
5 
5 
5 

1 

U 

3 
3 
3 

2 

Reading,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y' 

■  i 
1) 

3i 

Heavy   type   represents  vehicle 


specifications   are   given   in   this   issue 
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Steam,  Electric  and  Electric  Industrial  Trucks— Con. 


American 

Doble 

Steamotor 

Steam-0-Truck. 
Winslow 


Manufacturer 

Addrtas 

MODELS  IN  TONS  CAPACITY 

Figures  refer  to  capiicity,  not  number  of  models 

Name 

Un- 
der 

i 

i 

i 

■ 

1) 

2 

2i 

3 

3i 

4 

5 

5J 

6 

65 

7 
and 
over 

Seneca 

Serfice 

Seneca  Motor  Truck  Co 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co 

W.W.Shaw  Corp.. 

SiKnal  Motor  Truck  Co.  . 

Southern  Truck  &  Car  Corp 

Kohtoriii,  <  lliio 
Wal.:L^h,  Iti.I     . 
Clii.atT.  Ill  . 

h 

1 

15 

2" 
2 

25 

35 

5 

Signal 

Southern 
Standard 

Sterling 

Stewart   .  . 
Sullivan. 

1 
1 

1 

11 
li' 

35 

5 

2 

i" 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
5 

25 

V5 

Stewart  Motor  Corp . 

Sullivan  Motor  Car  Co.   . 
Superior  Motor  Truck  Co 

Three  Point  Truck  Corp 

Tiffin  Wacon  Co 

Titan  Motor  Truck  Co... 
Tower  Motor  Truck  Co 
Traffic  Motor  Truck  Curp 
Transport  Truck  Co. 
Triansle  Motor  Truck  Co 

Union  Motor  Truck  Co.    .                                     ,    , 

United  Motors  ('o 

United  Four  Wheel  Drive  Co 

United  States  Motor  Truck  Co 

Universal  Service  Co 

Velie  Motors  Corp 

Victor  Motor  Truck  &  Trailer  Co 

Vim  .Motor  Truck  Co 

Walkcr-Johiisou  Truck  Co .       . 

Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co 

Walter  Motor  Truck  Co 

Ward  Lal'Vance  Motor  Truck  Co 

Ware  Twin  Engine  Truck  Co 

WaU^un  Products  Corp 

WhiteCo 

White  Hickory  Wagon  Mfg.  Co 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

1 

.\tlanta,  Ga 

1 

Tlire,-  r..i,it 

Tiffin 

Tilan                                    

TuW.T                       

Traffic                              

Transport      ...               

Triangle                            

2  ■ 

2 

2 

25 

35 
35 

5 

6 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

1 

15 

St.  Johns,  Mich 

Bay  City,  Mich.  , 

25 

4 

United 

I  iiiteil  I'our  Wheel  Drive 

U.S 

3" 

35 

5 

15 

15' 

15 
li 

f 

5 

Detroit.  Mich 

Velie 
Victor 
Vim 

Walker-Johnson 

Waller 

Waller 

Ward-La  France 

Ware 

Watson 

White 

WhiU-  Hilki.ry. 
Wichita      . 
Wilcoi 
Wilson. 
Winlher-Marwin 

"i 

1 

35 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

25 

3 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

T 

5 

Elmira,  N.Y 

15 

25 

3' 

35 
35 
35 

55 

Caiiastcta,  N.  Y 

i 

5 

11 
11 

if 

'25' 

3  ' 

35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

6 

MiDneapoli.'?,  Minn 

1 

5 

5 

Kenosha,  WU. 

= 

6 

7.. 

Witt-Will 

Wolverine      . 

1 

.\mericau  Conmiercial  Car  Co 

Detroit.  Mich 

■■■ 

___ 

■■■■ 

■■■■ 







Electric  Trucks 

.\tlantic  Vehicle  Co... . 

Commercial  Truck  Co.    .  . 
Couple-Gear  Freight  Wheel  Co 

Fritchlie  .\utomobile  &  Battery  Co 

T^ansden  Co..  Ltd 

Lansing  Co..  luc 

Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. . . 

Walker  Vehicle  Co 

Newark.  N.J 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

rand  iap.    .... 

5 

I 
1 

2 
2 

35 
35 

3i 

.5 
5 

65 

C.T. 

7 

Fritchlie 

Brooklyn.  N.Y 

Lansing.  Mich 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

35 

3 

25 

6 

Oneida. 
Walker... 

3J 

35 

35 

5 
5 

J 

i 

.... 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 

H 







Electric  Industrial  Trucks 

Automatic. 

Baker  R.  &  L. 
Buda 

Automatic  Transportation  Co 

I 

2 

2 
2 

T 

T 

15 

T 

Crescent 

Electromobile 

Elwell-Parker 

Hoagland-Thayer 

Hunt 

I.T.C 

Karry-Lode.. 

Lausden... 

2 
2 

T 

IJ 
U 

ij 

T 

Koppei  inau.stnai  i-ar  &  equip 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Newark.  N.J .' 

1/5 

HoaKland-Thayer.  Inc 

C.  W.  Hunt  Co 

Cowan  Truck  Co 

Karry-Lode  Industrial  Truck  Co ■ 

t  ' 

1 

T 

T 

Brooklyn.  N.Y 

2 

25 

mT^   Mf     Co 

T 

^ 











1 







1 



Steam  Trucks 


^Co. 


American  Machin 

Doble  Laboratory 

Amalgamated  Machinery  Corp. . . 

Steam  Automotive  Works 

Winslow  Boiler  &  Engineering  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 

Chicago,  111 

Denver,  Colo 

Chicaco.  Ill 


Heavy  type  represents  those  vehicles  whose  specifications  given  in  this  is 
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Buyers'  Guide  to   1920  Gasoline  Trucks 

Classified    According    to    Load    Capacity    and    Combined 
With    Salient    Features    of    Chassis    Design 


TRUCKS  OF  UNDER   Vz-TON  CAPACITY 


Name  and  Model 

Chissis 
Price 

Wheel- 
base, 
Inches 

Tires 

N.A.C.C 
Horse- 
power 

Elec- 
tric 
Sjrstem 

Gear- 
set 
Type 

Final 
Drive 

P»nT 

$320 

90 

pneu 

12,0 

none.... 

fric.  . 

chain 

TRUCKS  OF  Vz-TON  CAPACITY 


Champion.  . 

1 1,000 

114 

pneu .... 

16.9 

lighting.. 

selec. . 

bevel 

Elmira,. 

c 

500 

104 

pneu 

15.6 

lighting.. 

prog. . 

bevel 

Uyal    . 

950 

110 

pneu.. . , 

15.6 

3.I4i-2... 

aelec . . 

int-gear 

Seneca.. .  . 

F-2 

1,060 

lOS 

pneu.. . , 

15.6 

s,lii.  ... 

selec . . 

bevel 

Vioi 

Vim.   . 

21 

21:  Sni-riil 

1,095 
1.350 

108 
127 

pneu 

pneu... . 

14.4 
14.4 

lighting., 
lighting.. 

selec. . 
selec. . 

bevel 



TRUCKS  OF   34.TON  CAPACITY 


Belmont AA 

Conesloga 12 

EcoDsm; T-LHD 

C.M.C IS 


Kcami 
Kissel. 


Loyal Special 

OldHickor; M 


Stewart. 
White... 


1,250 

1,495 

1.350 
1,875 


pneu. . . 
pneu.. . 


19.6 
l'J.6 
21.0 
32.5 
16.9 


15.6 
22.5 


i.li-i-2.. 
i41-2... 


i,14i-2.. 

\.m... 


int-gear 

int-gear 

int-gear 

bevel 

int-gear 
bevel 

int-gear 

bevel 


int-gear 
bevel 


TRUCKS  OF  1-TON  CAPACITY 


Acason 1 

Acfu B 

Atl-AnMrican A 

Ap«t C 


142 

solid*. . . 

22.5 

tclec . . 

11.950 

130 

solid. . . . 

22.5 

lighting.. 

1.295 

130 

pis 

16.9 

1,395 

130 

P4a 

19.6 

sMii. .  . 

selec. . 

worm 
worm 
int-gear 
int-gear 


TRUCKS  OF  1-TON  CAPACITY— Con. 


Beck 

Bessemer G 

Briscoe T-34 


Clydesdale 32 

Collier 

Columbia F 


Dart 

Day-Elder A 

Douglas 


Famous B-10 

Federal SD 

Ford 

Fulton A 


Gabriel C 


Hal-Fur C 


Kteiber... 
Moreland. 


Napole 
Nash. . 
Noble. 


Republic 10 


Sandow C 

Service 220 

Signal F 

Southern A 

Standard 56 

Stewart 8 


Transport 20 

Vim 25 


1,500 

1,600 
1,485 


1,775 
1,950 
1,700 


2,000 
1,900 
1,950 


2,400 
1,500 


1,795 
2.100 
2,400 
1,495 
1,900 
1,650 


solid*, 
pneu.. 


solid  - 
solid, 
lid. 
solid* 
solid . 
sohd  - 


solid. . . 
sohd . , . 
solid . . . 
pneu.. , 


solid*, 
pneu. , 
p&s. . , 
pneu. , 


pneu*. 
solid*, 
solid*. 


solid* 
solid* 


19.6 
19,5 

18.2 


22.5 
19.6 
22.5 
22.5 
19.6 


25.6 
19.6 


19.6 
22.5 
22.5 


19.6 
27.2 
19.6 
22.6 


lighting. 

lighting, 
sil*. . . 


lighting. 

opt.  . . . 

lii-2... 


lighting. 

lighting* 

hting. 


lighting. 
41-2... 
S&1-2... 


lighting., 
s&l*. . . . 
lighting-2 


int-gear 
int-gear 
int-gear 


int-gear 
int-gear 

worm 


ABBREVIATIONS— Types    of    construction 


•—with  other  options 
dbl-red — double  redu( 

tlon     drive 
1    -'rlvlnB  on   all    fn„ 


frIc — friction 

Ind-c— Individual  clutch, 

constant   meuh 
iiil-ffear — Internal    gear 


plan — plan  etary 
pneu — pneumatic 
p&x — pneumatic  and 

solid 

projf — progressive 


Belec — selective   .sliding 
gearset 


I   &  i-2 — 2-unlt    start- 
ing,   lighting   and   Ig- 
nition   system 
&   1-2 — 2-unlt   starting 
and   lighting  .system 
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TRUCKS  OF  li/o-TON  CAPACITY 


Name  and  Model 


Corbil 


Day-Elder B 

Dearborn F 

Defiance 

Diamond-T 

Diamond-T 

Diimond-T 


Erie 
Federal 
Fidlon 
Garford 
G.  M.C.. 


Grant U 


Independent E 


Kleiber A 


Urrabee V 


Republic    . 11 


Sterling 


Tiffin GW 

Transport 30 


1.900 

i.y.io 

2,0S5 
1.955 


1.9C5 
2.350 
2.400 


Wheel- 
base, 
Inches 


2.150 
1.950 
2,200 


2.750 
3.000 
3,000 
2.290 
2.1<i0 
1.185 
2.930 


1.795 
2,480 
1.975 
2,350 


solid* 
solid, 
solid. 

solid. 

solid*, 
pAs.. 
solid*, 


solid*, 
solid, 
pneu., 
solid, 
solid . . 


pneu.. 
solid . . 
solid. , 
solid . . 


solid, 
solid*, 
solid*, 
solid*, 
pueu* 
pneu*, 

solid . 
solid*, 
solid*, 
solid*, 
solid . , 

solid*, 
solid*. 
p&s... 
solid . . 


solid . 

ua*. 

solid*, 
solid, 
solid, 
solid*, 
lUd. 


solid*, 
solid*, 
solid". 

solid. 

solid 
solid*. 


solid . 
solid" 


N.A.CC. 
power 


22.5 
22.5 
22.5 


22.5 
22.5 
22.5 


22.5 
22.5 
22.5 


22.5 

18.2 
22.5 
19.6 

19.6 
22.5 
22.5 

24.2 
27.2 
19.6 


25.6 
25.6 
27.2 
27.2 


19.6 

22.5 
29.5 


22.5 

25.6 
29.0 


27.2 

22.5 


22.5 

22.5  8.1&i-: 

22.5  8.1&i-2, 

19.6  6&\. 


Systei 


li^htinff^ 
lighting. 


tighting-2 
lighting, 


opt 

light.-2'. 
light.-2*, 


lighting.. 
starting* 


selec . 
selec 
selec 
selec . 

»elcc 
selec . 
selec . 
selec . 
selec. 


selec . 
seiec . 
selec . 
selec , 
selec . 


selec 
selec . 
prog. 


ind-c. 
selec . 
selec . 


int-gear 
int^gcar 
int-gear 
int-gcar 


worm 
worm 
int-gcar 


worm 
int-gear 


worm 

int-gear 

worm 

int-gear 

int-gear 

nt-gpar 
worm 
int-gear 
worm 

int-gear 

t-gear 
int-gear 


worm 
int-gear 

worm 

worm 


int-gear 
worm 


int-gear 

int-gear 


TRUCKS  OF  iVz-TON  CAPACITY— Con. 


Wheel- 

N.A.CC. 

Elec- 

Gear- 

Name  a 

id  Model 

Tirei 

Horse- 

tric 

set 

Final 

Price 

Inches 

power 

System 

Type 

Drive 

Uniled 

1 

145 

solid  ... 

22.5 

sclec. . 

mt-gear 

U.S.     .. 

.N 

2.150 

144 

solid*.  . , 

22.5 

sil-2*... 

prog.. 

int-gear 

Velie 

46 

1,925 

133 

solid .... 

22.5 

none. 

sclec . . 

int-gear 

Victor 

A 

1,950 

140 

solid*.  . . 

22.5 

litthting.. 

prog.. 

worm 

Wichita  . 

L 

B 

2,350 

144 
144 

solid 

solid  ... 

19.6 
29.0 

Wilcox... 

lighting.. 

sclec. . 

Wil.on. 

2,450 

140 

solid... 

22.5 

liahting.. 

selec . . 

wonu 

Winlhcr-M 

r<>in..430-A 

132 

solid*.  .  . 

22.5 

841-2*... 

Rclec. 

int-gear 

Winther  . 

39 

140 

solid   ... 

22.5 

s4l*. . . . 

sclec - . 

int-gear 

Witt  Will   . 

.  .  U  Special 

2,l.'i0 

120 

solid .... 

22.5 

none 

sclec. , 

worm 

Wolverine. . 

c 

140 

solid*... 

22.5 

9.iAi.2... 

selec. . 

int-gear 

TRUCKS  OF  2-TON  CAPACITY 


Acto W-25 

Autocar 21-UF 

Autocar 21-UG 

Arailable H-2 

Beck 

Clydesdale        . 
Collier 
Conestoga 
Corbilt 

Dart CC4 

Day-Elder 

Dearborn 

Denby 

Defiance   

DeKalb E-2 

Diamond-T 

Federal 

Forschler 


Gabriel 
Garford 
G.  M.  C. 

Giant 


i-Bernstein         20 

Grant 15 

Grant 16 

Independent F 

Independent G 

Indiana 20 

Inland D 

I.  H.  C G 

Keldon 19 

Keystone. 40 

Kimball AB 

Kissel Freighter 

Kleiber BB 

Lange B 

Mack AB 

Mack AB 

Master M 

Master W 

Muskegon 20 

Mutual 

Nash 4017 

Nelson  &LeMoon....F2 

Neico D 

Niles E 

Noble C-40 

Northway B-2 

Oneida C 

Packard Z-E 

Parker .F-9C 

Parker F-9W 

Pierce-Arrow X-4 

Pioneer  All  Steel F 

Power B 

Rainier R-8 

Rowe CDW 

SchachI 

Standard 76 

Stewart 7 

Sulli.an E 


3.300 
3.300 
2.590 
2.S90 


3,350 
3,100 
2,S00 
2.575 
2.975 


solid .... 

22.7 

lighting.. 

ind-c. 

worm 

solid 

27.2 

none 

sclec, . 

■vorm 

solid*.  . . 

29.0 

none 

selec. . 

'vorm 

solid*.  . . 

1.S.1 

none 

dbl-red 

solid*.  . . 

18.1 

none. . . , 

prog. . 

dbl-red 

solid .... 

27.2 

none, . . . 

soltc . , 

worm 

solid*.  . , 

27.2 

li5hting-2 

selec . , 

intr-gear 

solid*.  . . 

27.2 

selec , , 

worm 

snlid... 

27.2 

worm 

8>lid     ... 

22.5 

sclec,  , 

worm 

Sulid... 

27.2 

none.   . . 

selec , . 

worm 

solid... 

29.0 

s4l*. . . . 

sclec . . 

worm 

solid    ... 

27.2 

s4l 

selec , , 

worm 

solid .... 

22.5 

selec , , 

worm 

solid... 

22.5 

int-gear 
int-gear 

pneu.. .  - 

22.5 

341-2..,. 

.«!elec,. 

sdid*.  . . 

27  2 

none 

selec . . 

worm 

solid, . . , 

27.2 

sclec , , 

worm 

solid 

solid  ... 

27.2 
27.2 

selec. 

worm 

opt 

27.2 

selec  . 

worm 

solid*.  . . 

29.0 

s4!-2.... 

selec.  . 

worm 

snlid*.  . . 

29.0 

s41 

selec , . 

worm 

solid  ... 

27.2 

Iighting-2 

selec , . 

worm 

solid*.  . . 

27.2 

none 

selec  . 

worm 

solid*.    . 
pneu*. . . 

27.2 
22.5 

worm 

s.!4i-3... 

selec  , 

int-gear 

pneu*. . . 

22.5 

3.141-2... 

selec, . 

int-gear 

sobd*. . . 

27.2 

none. 

selec . . 

int-gear 

solid*. . . 

27.2 

lighting.. 

selec. 

worm 

solid*.  . . 

27.2 
25  6 

641*.  . . . 

selec 

int-gear 
int-gear 

solid 

29.0 

841*.  . . . 

selec . . 

solid .... 

none. 

selec , . 

int-gear 

p&s* 

25.6 

none. . . . 

sclec  , 

int-gear 

opt 

25.0 

lighting.. 

sclec  , 

worm 

solid*. . . 

29.0 

selec . 

solid  — 

27.2 

selec . 

solid  — 

27.2 

none... 

md-c. . 

chain 

soUd*. . , 

25,6 

s41-2*... 

selec  , 

chain 

solid*.  . . 

25.6 

ight.-2*. 

selec , , 

worm 

solid... 

29.0 

,ight.-2*. 

selec , . 

int-gear 

solid 

29.0 

s41*. . . . 

seiec  . 

worm 

solid... 

27.2 

selec  . 

mt^gear 

solid*. . . 

25.6 

s41 

selec. . 

worm 

solid*.  . . 

29.0 

none 

selec  . 

int-gear 

solid. .  . . 

27.2 

341-2*... 

worm 

solid*. . . 

27.2 

selec  , 

solid... 

27.2 

none 

worm 

solid*.  . . 

25.0 

3&I-2.... 

selec   . 

worm 

soUd.... 

25.6 

8.1&i-2.. . 

sclec  , 

worm 

soUd... 

27,2 

starting* 

worm 

solid.... 

25.6 

3&1-2.... 

selec. 

worm 

solid.... 

29.5 

3&1-2.... 

worm 

solid 

25.6 

8&1-2.... 

selec . . 

worm 

solid*. . . 

25.6 

8.14i-2.. . 

worm 

solid  — 
soUd.... 

27.2 
27.2 

worm 

none. . . . 

sclec  . 

worm 

solid 

22.5 

none 

selec , . 

worm 

solid 

25.6 

selec. . 

worm 

snlid. . .. 

29.0 

none 

worm 

solid 

27.2 

ighting-2 

selec  . 

worm 

solid ... . 

27.2 

worm 

solid.... 

27.2 

ighting-2 

selec . . 

ut-gear 

solid  ... 

27.2 

seiec  . 

worm 

.\BBREVIATIOXS — Types  of  Constructio 


* IV 

ith  othe 

r  optlor 

„ 

dbl-red— dou 

ble  red 

ir- 

tio 

1     drive 

4 — d 

iving  o 

n  all  four 

fric — friction 

ind-c — individual  clutch. 

constant    mesh 
int-gear — internal    gear 


plan — planetary 
pneu — pneumatic 
p&s — pneumatic   ai 

solid 
prog — progressive 


&  i-2— 2-unlt  stari- 
ng, lighting  and  1«- 
iltion    system 

1-2 — 2-unit  starting 
md   lighting  system 
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TRUCKS  OF  2-TON  CAPACITY— Con. 


Nmmt  and  Model 

Chassis 
Price 

Wheel- 
base. 
Inches 

Tires 

N.A.C.C. 
Horse- 
power 

Elec- 
tric 
S;stem 

Gear- 
set 
Type 

Final 
DriTe 

Triffic C 

$1,395 

2.5S5 

2.<)50 
2.225 
3.150 

3.300 
2.750 

132 
150 

1.52 
140 

142 

157J 
144 
147 

solid... 

solid  — 
solid... 
solid  — 

solid*. . . 

solid 

solid. . . . 

22.5 
27.2 

27.2 
22.5 
22.5 

22.5 
22.5 
25.6 

selec , . 

int-gear 

Veli. 25-B 

Viclor B 

Vim 22 

While 30 

Wichil. M 

lighting.. 

selec. 
prog. . 
selec. . 

selec . . 

worm* 
dbl-rcd 

Winlher 49-A 

S&I-2'... 

selec. 

int-gear 

TRUCKS  OF  2y2-TON  CAPACITY 


Acason H 

Ace Series  A 

Apex E 

Alteibiir; 7-CX 

ATailable H 

Belmont CC 

Bessemer J.2 

Bethlehem E 

Beta 

Brinton F 

Brockwaj K-4 

Columbia G 

Concord B 

Corbilt B 

Daj-Elder.  .  C 

DeKalb.  E 

Dorris  K-4 

Douglas  E 


Hal-Fur 

Harrer 

Hawkeje 

Hurlburt 

B 

WFA 

...M 

2.750 
3.300 
2.650 

Indiana 

25 

2.9.50 

Kelly-Springfield. 
Kelly-Springfield. 
Kimball. 
Kleiber. 

K-35 
KS-36 

..AC 
.    ..B 

3.250 
3.250 
3,975 
•  3,S00 

Koehler 

..M 

2.965 

UFrance 

Larrabce 

LM.C 

.     2.A 
.    ..C 
2-20 

3,350 
3.000 
2.9.50 

Macear 

Moreland 

Mutual 

H 

I9-C 

A 

2.500 
3,775 

Netco 

Noble 

H 
D-50 

3.400 

Old  Reliable        . 

.D 

3.230 

Paije 

SO-IS 

2,9.50 

Republic 
Rowe. 

.19 
CDW 

2.395 
3.250 

SandoK 
Sanlord. 
Schachl. 
Schwartz 
Selden. .  . 
SerTicc 

J 

.25 

...A 
51 

2,975 
3.000 
3.650 
2.675 

.3,060' 
3  475 

Tiffin 

Triangle 

MW 
...B 

3.0.50 
2.8.50 

Union 

United 

U.S 

F 

...Vh 

2,675 
■3.256' 

Walker-Johnson. 
Wichita 

Wncoi 

Wilson 

.    B 
R 

C 

2.S50 
2.9.50 

Winther-Marwin. 

wiitwni 

...459 
P 

2.956 

$2,450 
"3.250 


2.365 
2.700 
3.000 
2.950 

2.650 
2.850 
3,200 

2,750 
2.600 
3,233 


3,400 
2,750 


solid* 
solid, 
solid, 
solid. 


solid, 
solid, 
solid . 


solid, 
solid . 
solid. 


solid . 
solid, 
solid 


solid . 
solid  - 
opt. . 
solid . 


solid . 
solid. 
pneu. 


solid, 
solid* 


solid* 
solid, 
solid, 
solid, 
solid . 
solid . 
opt. . 


solid* 
solid 
solid* 

solid* 
solid . 
solid, 
solid . 
solid. 


29.0 
29.0 
■29.0 
27.2 
27.2 


27.2 
25.6 
29.0 
27.2 
27.2 

25.6 
29.0 
27.2 


lAi-2. 
3&1-2.. 


29.0 
29.0 
29.0 
29.0 


22.5 
22.5 
29.0 
32.4 


32.4 
32.4 
25.6 


29.0 
27.2 


27.2 
27.2 
29.0 
27.2 
27.2 
29,0 
30.7 


25.6 
29.0 
27.2 


29.0 
27.2 
35.6 
27.2 


i.l&i-2.. 
lighting. 


none. .  . 
lighting. 


lighting 


lighting, 
none. . . 
none. . . 
S&I-2*. . 
s4l*. . . 
sil.... 


lighting, 
lighting, 
lighting' 


lighting, 
lighting. 
41-2*.. 
none. . , 


ABBREVIA110XS— Tj'peii  of  Coiwtractio 


* — with  other  optionu 
ilhl-red— double  reduc- 
tion   drive 
4 — driving   on    all    four 
wheels 


frlc — friction 
Ind-c — Inillvldua 
constant   mes 
int-cear — intfrn; 


int-gear 

int-gear 

"nt-gear 

iot-gear 

worm 

worm 

worm 

int-gear 


chain 
worm 
worm 
worm 


worm 
worm 
int-gear 


worm 

worm 

worm 

int-gear 

worm 


int-gear 
int-gear 
worm 

worm 
worm 
worm 

int-gear 
worm 


TRUCKS  OF  3-TON  CAPACITY 


A&B 

Forschler BX 

F.  W.  D 

Kimball 

Packard 

RIker  . 

Rowe  DEW 

Rowe  CW 

Vim 23 

While 40 

Winlher ...69 


Chassis 
Price 

Wheel- 
base, 
Inches 

Tires 

N.A.C.C. 
Horse- 
power 

Elec- 
tric 
System 

Gear- 
set 
Type 

$4,500 

144 

solid .... 

42.8 

none..    . 

selec - , 

3,250 

1,50 

solid ,    . 

27.2 

3,450 
4,500 

144 
124 

opt 

solid*.  . . 

27.2 
36.2 

s4i..::; 

selec. . 
ind-c. . 

4,475 

159 

opt 

32.4 

lighting.. 

selec . . 

4,300 

156 

solid . . , , 

32.4 

s41-2.... 

aelec. . 

4.600 
3,800 
4.500 

150 
170 

solid .... 
solid  . . . 
pneu.. . . 

29.0 
25.6 
33.8 

S&1-2.... 

s,°&t' : : : 

selec. 
selec. . 
selec. . 

3.950 

150 

solid .... 

29.0 

none.... 

selec. . 

4,.300 

174 
130 

solid .... 
solid  — 

22.5 
25.6 

s&i-'2'*'.'.: 

selec. . 
selec. . 

int-Rcar 
int-gear 


TRUCKS  OF  SVa-TON  CAPACITY 


All-Power. 
Armleder 
Alter  bury 
Available.  . 

Belmont.  . 
Bethlehem 
Brockway 


Dart 

Day-Elder 

Diamond-T 


SV-4 
KW 
7-D 

H-3i 


Jackson C-1920 


Kelly-Springfield  .    K-40 
Kissel.  Heavy  Duty 


Nelson  4  LeMoon F 


76 


Selden 

Service... 

Signal 

Standard .  .  . 
Sterling.  . . . 

Stewart 10 

Sullivan H 

Tiffin PW 

Titan Transport 


3,5,50 
3,465 
3,900 


3,350 
4,390 
4,200 
4,000 


4,300 
4,9.50 
3,9il0 


3,.5n5 

3.975 
3,975 
4,150 
3,850 
4.200 
4,100 
3,675 
4,.550 
3,500 


solid . 

solid, 
solid* 


solid 
solid* 
solid, 
solid. 

solid, 
solid . 
solid . 


solid, 
solid . 
solid, 
solid . 
solid, 
solid . 
solid. 


29.0 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 


.32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
29.0 
29.0 


32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 


32.4 
29.0 
32.4 


33.4 
40.0 
32.4 
32.4 

.32.4 
32.4 
25.6 


32.4 
32.4 
29.0 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 
32.4 


lighting. 
S&1-2... 
s.l&i-2.. 


,l&i-2... 
,14i-2*.. 


lighting, 
none ... . 
s4l-2*... 


tnt-gear 
worm 


worm 
worm 


lut-gcar 

bevel 

chain 
worm 
worm 


orm 
int-gear  ■ 


plan — planetary 
pneu — pneumatic 
P&8 — pneumatic  a 

aolld 
proB — progrf-H.'jIv.- 


selec — selective    sliding 

gearset 
s,  I  &  1— startlnK.  light- 

inff  and   Ignition 


i-2- 


start- 
InB.    llghtlne  and   Ig- 
nition   system 
*    1-2— 2-unlt   .starting 
nn.l    liuhtinK  .Hysfom 


Novemher  I,  i^ig 
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TRUCKS  OF  3V2-TON  CAPACITY— Con. 


N«nie  ind  Model 

Cha»i> 
Price 

Wheel- 
base. 
Inches 

Tires 

N.A.C.C 
Horse- 
power 

Elec- 
tric 
System 

Gur- 
sel 
Type 

Final 
Dri.e 

157 
162 

174 

J40 

168 
165 
154 
160 
158 
168 

solid .... 
solid 

solid. . . . 

solid*. . . 
solid ... . 
solid  — 
solid  ... 
solid ... . 

solid 

pneu 

29.0 
32.4 

32.4 

19.6 

32.4 
32.4 
29.0 
32.4 
29.0 
32.4 

lighling.. 
lighting.. 

none — 

none 

sclco. . 
prog. . 

selec. 

selec. . 
selcc. . 

int-gear 

U.S J 

V.lif 26.B 

W.r. A 

W.lson    

Wichil. 0 

Wikoi D 

WiUon 

Winther-Marwin.      .479 
Winther 979 

$3,950 
3,900 
3,500 

3, 750 
3.950 

worm 

bevel 
worm 

lighting., 
lighting.. 
S&1-2'... 
S&1-2V.. 

selec. . 
selec . . 
selec . . 
selec. . 

int-gear 
int-ge»r 

TRl  CKS  OF  4-TON  CAPACITY 


Bessemer 

.K-2 

$3,985 

175 

solid... 

32.4 

opt 

selec . 

int-gear 

Gabriel 

F 

4,300 

100 

solid- . . . 

32.4 

S41-2.... 

selec. 

worm 

Highway-Knight 

.A 

4,SO0 

1.W 

solid*.  . . 

25.6 

9,14i-2... 

selec. 

worm 

Kelly-Springfield 
Kimball 

K-4S 
.  ..AE 

4,400 
4,975 

150 
170 

solid 

solid 

32.4 
36.2 

s.l4i-2*.. 
li.ithting.. 

selec. 
selec. 

chain 
worm 

Mordand 

19-C 

4,875 

162 

solid .... 

36.2 

lighting.. 

selec. 

worm 

Packard 

4-E 

4,550 

156 

solid .... 

32,4 

S&1-2.... 

selec. 

worm 

Riker 

BB 

4,700 

150 

solid.... 

29.0 

s41-2.... 

selec. 

worm 

Union 

H 

3,500 

171 

solid... 

32.4 

lighting.. 

aelec. 

int-gear 

Winth.r 

89 

156 

solid. . . . 

29.0 

s41*. . . . 

selec . 

int-gear 

TRUCKS  OF  5-TON  CAPACITY 


Alterbur; 8-E 

Aulohorse 10 

Available    H-5 


Bollstri 
Brock« 

Clydes 


Day-Elder 
Denby 
Diamond-T 
Diamond-T 


Garford. 
G.  mVC. 


Har.ey  WKA 

Highway-Knighl B 

Hurlburt 


Kelly-Springfield  ..  K-50 
Kimball AF 


Master 
Mutual. 


Nelson  &  LeMo< 
Old  Reliable 


I9-V 

...A 

FC-5 


$4,850 

2.100 
4,900 


solid, 
solid, 
solid, 
solid . 

solid. 


solid . 
solid . 
solid. 


solid, 
solid . 
solid, 
solid. 


solid, 
solid . 
solid . 


42.8 
36.2 
36.2 
36.2 


32.4 
32.4 
32.4 


36.2 
40.0 
32.4 
36.2 

32.4 
25.6 
32,4 


32.4 
40.0 
44.2 


36.2 
36.2 
36.2 
40.0 


40.0 
36.2 
38.3 


lighting 
lighting-2 


lighting" 
lighting. 


int-gear 

worm 

worm 

nt-gear 


worm 
worm 
worm 


chain 
worm 
worm 
worm 
worm 


TRUCKS  OF  5-TON  CAPACITY— Con. 


Wheel- 

N.A.C.C. 

Elec 

Gear- 

Name 

and  Model 

Chassis 

Tires 

Horse- 

trie 

set 

Price 

Inches 

power 

System 

Type 

Orin 

L 

$4,750 

175 

solid .... 

32.4 

selec,  . 

worm 

Sanford 

50 

4,750 

174 

solid... 

32.4 

lighting.. 

selec. . 

worm 

Schacht.  . 

4,950 

168 

solid ... . 

32.4 

selec . . 

worm 

D 

4,.500 

170 

rfolid... 

32.4 

lighting.. 

selee . . 

int-gear 

Selden. . 

DL 

4.9.W 

170 

solid   ... 

32.4 

selec . . 

worm 

Service. . . 

101 

5.000 

I7li 

solid. . . . 

32.4 

5il*.  .  . . 

selec  . 

worm 

R 

5.100 

ISO 

solid. . . . 

36.2 

lighting.. 

selec. . 

worm 

Standard 

86 

4.6.50 

IBO 

solid.  . . . 

32.4 

none. .  . . 

selec. . 

worm 

W 

5.3.i0 

108 

solid ,  . . 

40.0 

s&l 

ind-c. 

worm 

Sterling 

CH 

5,000 

174 

solid... 

40.0 

s&l 

selec . . 

chain 

Tiffin 

TW 

5.000 

168 

solid   . . . 

36.2 

s.lii...; 

selec. 

worm 

5,150 

156 

160 

168 

solid*.  . . 

solid  ... 
solid  — 

32.4 

32.4 
36.2 

hghtmg.. 

lighting., 
lighting.. 

ind-c. . 

selec . . 
ind-c. . 

int-gear 

United                  

int-g«r 

U.  S 

K 

4.850 

worm 

Walter. . 

S 

168 

solid... 

32.4 

S&I-2.... 

selec. . 

dbl-rcd 

While. . . 

45 

5,000 

174 

solid .... 

29.0 

selec. . 

int-gear 

Wilcox 

W 

162 

solid .... 

36.2 

lighting.. 

selec. . 

worm 

Wilson 

4,800 

160 
162 

solid ... . 
solid. . . . 

32.4 
36.2 

lighting., 
lighting.. 

selec. . 
selec. . 

worm 

Winther. 

109 

intrgcar 

TRUCKS  OF  SVz-TON  CAPACITY 


LaFrance. . . 

5-A 

162 

solid*.  . . 

40.0 

s&l*. . . . 

selec. . 

worm 

Mack 

AC 

$5..5O0 

168 

solid ... 

40.0 

Iight.-2*. 

selec. . 

chain 

TRUCKS  OF  6-TON  CAPACITY 


Garlord 69 

Kelly-Springfield     .K-60 

Packard  6-E 

Tilfin UW 

Wichita S 

Winlher 129 


$5,300 

128 

solid .... 

5,200 

150 

solid. . . . 

5,700 

156 

solid. . . . 

5,200 

168 

solid .... 

5,400 

165 
162 

solid .... 
solid.... 

44.1 
32.4 
40.0 
36.2 


lighting.. 
s,lii-2*.. 
S&1-2.. . . 
s,14i.  . . . 


lighting.. 


worm 

chain 

worm 

worm 

dbl-red 
iht-gear 


TRUCKS  OF  7-TON  CAPAITY 


Winther 148 


162      solid...       42.2     lighting.,  selec.    int-gear 


TRUCKS  OF  7V2-TON  CAPACITY 


Mack 

...AC 

$6,000 

168 

solid .... 

40.0 

light.-2*. 

selec. 

chain 

Old  Reliable   . 

K 

6,000 

136 

solid... 

36.2 

none.... 

selec . 

chain 

Sterling 

6,000 

174 

solid   ... 

40.0 

s41 

ind-c. 

chain 

TRACTORS 


Federal 
Federal 

Mack 

Mack 

Mack 

Mack 

Master 

^'aller MO-35 


3,400 
4,950 
5,500 


114i 
108i 


solid . 
solid . 
solid . 


40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
29.0 


light.-2*. 
light.-2*. 
light.-2*. 
light.-2*. 


selec. 
selec . 
selec . 


chain 

chain 
chain 
chain 
chain 
int-gear 

ext-gear 


.VBBRE\X\TIONS — Types  of  Construction 

ction 


fric — fr 

ind-c — individual  clutcl 

constant    mesh 
int-gear — internal    gear 


plan- — planetary 
pneu — pneumatic 
p&s — pneumatic   ai 

solid 
prog — progressive 


selec — selective    sliding 
gearset 


B,  1  &  i-2 — 2-unit  start- 
ing, lighting  and  Ig- 
nition   system 

6  &  1-2 — 2-unit  starting 
and    lighting  .oystcm 
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Detailed  Technical  Specifications 

Details  of  459  Gasoline,  22  Electric  and  One  Steam  Motor  Truck 
ticulars  in  Types  and  Makes  of  Principal  Truck  Parts,  Including 

ernors  and  Also  Electric 


d  Model 

1 

&. 

J 

s 

FRAME 

TIRES 

WHEELS 

ENGINE 

Size  in  Ins. 

3 

COOLING 

IGNITION 

ELEC.  SYSTEM 

Raoialor 

Namo 

= 

s 

•1! 

■= 

g. 

•? 

•3 

• 

JS 

So 

i 

c 

«» 

^ 

U 

» 

E 

S 

(^ 

M 

; 

E 

H 

S 

1^ 

1 

u 

CASE 

CORE 

1 

1 

-o 

J? 

■1 

u 

i. 

CC 

u 

i 
z 

o 

S 

1 

■1 

1 

^ 

-ttf 

2 

A.4B 

3T 

3 

S4,500 

144 

own... 

roi-c.  . 

3-flex.. 

sol.... 

48x3Jd 

48x3}d 

Arch.. 

wd.. . . 

own.. 

4-5Jx4i-42.8 

2 

g-p-.. 

Bush.. 

sht 

fln,.,. 

dual.... 

Bosch. 

hand. . 

none 

none 

A.&B 

ST 

.S 

144 

own... 

s-flex.. 

sol 

48x3id 

4«5d 

Arch 

wd 

own 

4-5iix33-42-8 

2 

Bush.. 

sht 

5n 

dual.. 

Bosch. 

hand 

none 

Aoson.... 

1 

I 



142 
142 
150 
172 

:;;;;; 

p-stl.  . 

sol'... 

36x3i 
36x35 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 
34x3* 

36x5 
36x6 
36x7' 
36x5d 
4ax6d 
34x5 

Sth! '. '. 
Sch. .  - 

wd.. . . 
wd..  -  . 
wd.. . . 
wd.. . . 
mt-... 
wd,- 

{4-5;x51-22-5 

1  :;;\-.i;-';?  .', 

1  r.^',;  ■-'"  n 

Eismn 
EisiDD 
Eisjnn. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 
West. 

Acaion... 

RB 

H 

L 

M 

A 

p-stl.  . 

Acason. . . . 

sol 

AcasoD.... 

p-stl.  . 

Ac. 

1  11  :P,t-li 

;■  'tl-  - 

flei. .. 

ther.. . 

... 
Mod.. 

est 

Mod.. 

!si&i 

West 

none 

Ace 

A 

B 

I 

^I....'            '■            '\\ 

Hex. . .  sol». . . 
s-flex..  sol 

36x4 
34x3J 

36.X7 
34x5 

Day.. 
Bim... 

mt 
wd. 

'          ,  U2-50 

cent.. . 
ther.. . 

Mod.- 
G&O.. 

est 

prs 

Mod.. 

sing., 
sing. .  - 

West.. 
Fismn 

liand..]sl&i-2. 

West.- 

G&n 

Acme 

GAO, 

fin 

Acme 

A 

•I 

2.7.,.                           ,i.. 

3-flex..  .sol 

36x4 

36x7' 

Bim... 

wd-. 

J,       ,    ,   v,",^-27  2 

cent... 

own. 

est 

liAO. 

an 

Hsmn 

fiand..!lghtg.. 

HAD 

35 

Acme 

C 

■>^ 

3,;iuMM..  ,,u„.,..,i,-.ii.. 

3-flcx..aol.... 

36x5 

40x10' 

Bim... 

wd..-. 

lun...  4-i  -Kji-32.4 

cent... 

own. 

est 

3&0.. 

5n 

sing... 

Kismn 

liAD, 

3,5 

Acme 

E 

s 

4,850 

loO  i.Smith. 

p-3tl.  . 

s-flex.. 

sol.... 

36x6 

40x12' 

Sth. . . 

mt.... 

.:ou..-4-l  X6-36.2 

cent... 

own 

est 

3&0.. 

5n 

Eismn 

band..ilghtg.. 

:;ad 

3!> 

Air-O-nei. 

C 

14 

160   PiB.. 

P-stl. . 

s-flex.. 

sol... 

36x3§ 

36x5 

wd.. 

Buda..  4-3  x51-22.5 

pist... 

Mod.- 

est 

Mod.. 

phi 

dual. . 

Wac 

Wag 

All-America 

n A 

1 

1,29.5 

1.30 

Drt... 

p-stl. . 

lex. . - 

p&s... 

33x4 

32x4 

wd.. 

H-S..    4-3  x.5-16-9 

ther... 

own 

est 

Stan- - 

eel 

Smnis' 

hand..:s&l.  .  . 

West 

All-Power.. 

SV4 

:n 

4,S00 

166 

I'rsh.. 

p-stl. . 

s-flex.. 

sol... 

36x6 

36x10 

;;irk' 

mt.... 

Con...4-4}x5  -32.4 

cent.. . 

McC. 

est 

Met; 

5n 

dual. . 

Eismn 

hand..!sl&i'.. 

West. 

Done 

Ape. 

C 

1 

1,395 

13(1 

own.. . 

rol-c. . 

rigid-. 

p&s. . . 

33x4 

32x35 

Bim.. . 

wd..  -  - 

Buda..  4-3}x5 -19.6 

:her.. . 

Can... 

est 

Can.. . 

eel 

Aut-L. 

band.. 

s'l*i 

Aut-L* 

Apex 

D 

\\ 

1,595 

13U 

own... 

rol-c. . 

rigid. . 

sol.... 

32x3§ 

32x4 

Bim..  .!wd.. . 

Buda..  4-3*x5  -19.6 

ther.. . 

Can.. . 

est 

Can.. . 

eel 

sing.  -  - 

Aut-I, 

band.. 

s&l 

Aut-L. 

75 

Ape« 

E 

24 

2,450 

1.511 

own.. . 

rol-c- . 

sol... 

30x4 

36x6 

Pmd.-|wd..- 

nud.a..  4-4!x4  -29.0 

cent... 

Can... 

est 

Can 

eel 

sing.  - 

Kismn 

band.. 

s&l 

Armleder.  . 

HW 

2 

2,900 

l.i6 

3mh. . 

p-stl. . 

s-ile.x.. 

sol... 

36x4 

36x4d 

Crn. . . 

wd.. 

;-'oa...4-4Jx5;-27.2 

cent... 

Lng.- . 

est 

l,nr 

5n 

Kismii 

band.. 

Armleder.  , 

KW 

A 

3,850 

ISH 

own 

rol-i 

IPX 

sol 

36x5 

36x5d 

rvn 

wd 

4-4  :x5J-32.4 

est 

in 

Aico 

W25 

2 

2,875 

1,50 

P&B.. 

p-stl. . 

rigid.. 

sol*... 

36x4' 

36x7' 

3th..- 

mt 

Buda.. 

4-4  x5i-29.0 

cent.. . 

Chgo.. 

est 

Chgo.. 

fin 

sing... 

Bosch. 

band..|none. . 

iione 

Atterbury.  . 

7CX 

A 

153* 

3avg. . 

p-stl.. 

Hex. . . 

sol 

36x4 

36x4d 

Arch. . 

wd..  - . 

Cou... 

4-4:x5i-27.2 

cent... 

est 

Lng... 

in 

sing.-  - 

biismn 

lixrd..VhtE- 

\Vsln 

Allerbury 

7D 

■iS 

I6/4 

5avg.. 

p-stl. . 

Sex. . . 

goi 

36x5 

40x5d 

Arch.. 

wd..  - . 

Con.. . 

4-4X5J-32.4 

cent... 

own.. 

est 

Lng. . . 

in 

sing. .  - 

Eisnnn  1.  -  '     '-'  '- 

'          -tQ 

Allerbury.. 

8E 

16/4 

Savg. . 

P-9tl.  . 

aei. .  - 

sol 

36x5 

40x6d 

Day... 

mt.... 

Con.. 

4-4»x6-36-2 

cent... 

own. 

est 

Lng. . . 

in 

sing. . 

Eismn  ' 

2IUF 

2 

2,300 
2.400 

97 
120 

own... 

rol-c. . 
rnl-c.  . 

s-ttex.. 
s-flei.. 

sol'*::: 

34x4 
34x4 

34x5 
34x5 

wd..  -  - 
wd.. 

own" ' 

2-4  x4i-18.1 
2-4  x4*-18.1 

cent... 
cent... 

own... 

sht 

sht 

fin 

fin 

sing..  - 
sing. .  - 

Bosch*. 
Bosch- : 

Autocar.... 

UC21 

Doae 

Autohorse. 

Id 

6 

2,100 

43 

own... 

rol-c. . 

rigid-. 

goi 

34x10 

3im... 

wd..  -  - 

Con.. . 

4-3»x5-22.5 

cent... 

Eurk.. 

sht 

Kurk. 

eel 

sing. . , 

Eisnjl.iiaiiu   .  nunf-  - 

11  fine 

none 

A.ailable.. 

H2 

2 

2,950 

US 

own... 

rol-c. . 

rigid .  - 

sol.... 

36x4 

36x7 

Sch. 

wd..  -  - 

Con... 

4-4  x5i-27.2 

cent.. . 

Chgo.. 

est 

Chpo. 

in 

sing.-  - 

Bosch..lmnd..,none.- 

none 

none 

A.allable.. 

H2i 

2* 

3,250 

I4S 

own... 

rol-c. . 

rigid- . 

goi 

36x4 

36x8 

Sch. 

wd..  -  - 

4-4H5i-27.2 

cent.. . 

f^hpo. 

est 

Chgo.. 

in 

Rnsch.'hand..  ;noue.  - 

none 

uoue 

Aiailable.. 

H3 

:u 

4,200 

156 

own... 

rol-c. . 

rigid . 

sol... . 

36x5 

40x10* 

Sch. 

wd.. .  - 

Con... 

4^:  x5'i-32.4 

cent... 

Chgo.. 

est 

Chpo 

in 

sing..  - 

none 

none 

ATailable.. 

H5 

5 

4,900 

168 

own... 

rol-c. . 

rigid.. 

sol.... 

36x6 

40x6d' 

Sch. . - 

wd.. .  - 

Con.. . 

4-4Jx6-36.2 

cent.. . 

Chgo.. 

est 

Chgo.. 

fin 

sing.. 

Bosch.  !hand..lnone.- 

none.. 

none 

Beck 

A 

1 

1,500 

124 

P&B.. 

p-stl. . 

rigid.  - 

sol'... 

34.X3' 

34x4' 

Bim... 

wd.. . . 

Con.. . 

4-3Jx5-!9.6 

ther.. . 

Tdl. 

est 

Idl.. 

eel 

Bosch.lfixed..1ghtg-2 

Vesta. 

76 

Beck 

B 

M 

1,900 

144 

P4B.. 

p-stl. . 

rigid. . 

sol'... 

34.X3J' 

34x5' 

Bim... 

wd.. . . 

Con.. . 

4-35x5-22.5 

;her... 

Id!. 

est 

[dl...- 

eel 

sing... 

Bosch.  |fixed..ilghtg-2 

Vesta. 

75 

Beck 

C 

2 

2,350 

144 

I'&B.. 

p-stl. . 

rigid.. 

sol'. .  . 

36x3J' 

36x6' 

Bim... 

wd..  - 

Con... 

4-l',x5i-27-2 

Idl. 

est 

Idl, 

eel 

Bosch.  jfixed..llghtB-2 

Vesta - 

75 

Belmont.  . . 

AA 

i 

1.150 

114 

Savg.. 

p-stl. . 

s-flcx.. 

pnu... 

31x4 

31x4 

K&O. 

wd.. 

Con... 

4-3JX.5-19.6 

;her... 

Chgo.. 

est 

Chgo.. 

in 

dual 

Conn..jhaud..jsl*i-2- 

D^etc•- 

none 

Belmont-  . . 

BB 

H 

1,950 

144 

own... 

rol-c.  . 

s-flex.. 

sol'... 

34x4i 

36x5 

K&O., 

wd.. 

Con.. . 

4-3ix5i-22,5 

cent... 

ChRo.. 

est 

Chgo.. 

in 

Eismn.hand..llghtg. 

Dneto. 

none 

Belmont.  .  . 

CC 

2* 

2,550 

1.54 

own.. . 

rol-c. . 

s-flex.. 

sol... 

36x4 

36x7 

cirk 

mt  .  . 

Con... 

4-lix5i-27.2 

cent... 

Chgo.. 

est 

Chgo.. 

in 

sing... 

Eismn.lhand.. 

Ightg.- 

Dncto. 

none 

Belmont... 

DD 

■iS 

3,550 

UK) 

3wn.. . 

rol-c. . 

s-flex.. 

sol.... 

36x5 

40x5d 

cirk.   . 

mt 

Con., 

4-45x55-32.4 

cent... 

Chpo. 

est 

Chfo. 

in 

Eismn. 

band.. 

Ightg.. 

Dneto. 

noco 

BeBsemer.. 

C 

1 

1,600 

124 

-Savg 

p-stl. . 

s-flex.. 

sol'... 

34x3 

34x4 

Sch. 

wd.. 

Con.. . 

4-35x5-19.6 

;her.. . 

Idl. 

sht 

Idl 

eel 

sing... 

Bosch. 

Be.temer. 

H-2 

u 

2.035 

144 

P&B.. 

3-flei. 

sol'. . . 

36x3J 

36x5 

wd.. 

4-3ix5-22  5 

Idl'. 

eel 

sing. . . 

band 

opt.  . 

opt-  - 

Bestemer.. 

J-2 

n 

2,785 

I.5S 

PAB 

p-stl. . 

sol'... 

36x4 

36x4 

Wd'..- 

Con... 

4^Jx5i-27.2 

Idl'... 

eel 

Bessemer. 

K-2 

4 

3,985 

175 

P&B.. 

sol... 

Sth 

sing. . . 
dual 

opt.  , 
S&I-2. 

opt-  - 
CAD. 

Bethlehem. 

D 

H 

1,965 

1,36 

Drt. , 

p-stl.. 

s-fles.. 

sol.... 

34x3j 

34x5 

Wav. 

wd.. .  - 

own...  4-3ix4J-22.5 

1. 

cent... 

Fed 

est 

Fed 

eel 

A-Knt 

none 

Bethlehem. 

E 

24 

2,365 

144 

Drt... 

p-stl... 

s-flex.. 

sol.., 

34x4 

34x6 

Way, 

wd.. 

own..-4-4x4J-25-6 

2 

cent... 

Fed... 

est 

Fed... 

eel 

dual... 

A-Knl 

band.. 

s41-2. 

;ai) 

none 

Bethlehem. 

F 

3» 

3.465 

162 

Drt. . 

p-stl.. 

s-flox.. 

sol.... 

34x4 

.34x5d 

Way.. 

wd..  -  . 

Jwn...4-4ix6-30-7 

'!. 

iher.. . 

Fed... 

est 

I-Vd 

eel 

dual 

A-Knt 

band 

S&1-2. 

SAD 

none 

Beta    

''1 

2,700 

lin 

P4B. 

p-9tl. . 

sol... 

36x4 

36x7 

4 

Chgo 

Chgo.. 

in 

sing. . . 
sing. . . 

bxed 

A 

F 

5* 
24 

3.600 

144 
1.50 

rol-c. . 
rol-c. . 

flex.  - . 
s-flex.. 

sol'... 
sol. . .  . 

36x6 
36x4 

36x6 
36x6 

cirk... 
Sch, 

mt.... 
wd.,  ■ 

own...  4-4ix5  -29.0 
Con...4-l!x5  -27-2 

1 
4 

cent.. . 
cent... 

own.. . 
M-R.. 

est 

est 

Bosch. 
Bosch. 

Brinton... 

M-R.. 

fin 

hand.. 

none 

none 

none 

Briscoe     .. 

T-34 

1 

1,485 

V'\ 

Prsh 

p-stl.. 
p-stl.. 

p&s... 
sol.... 

33x4 

34x3} 

Hay.. 
H&D. 

wd 

ther 

Pfx 

Pfx 

sing..  . 

BrockwaT.. 

S 

It 

2,100 

140 

Prsh 

3-ftex.. 

36x3J 

36x5 

wd., 

Con... 

4-3JX5-22.5 

4 

ther... 

Bush.. 

est 

Bush.. 

fin 

Eismn. 

fixed 

sU-i-2 

Dneto. 

200 

Brock.ar. 

K-4 

2* 

2,950 

1.52 

i'rsh 

p-stl... 

s-flcx.. 

sol.... 

36x4 

36x7 

H&l) 

wd.. . . 

::'on... 

4-45x55-27.2 

4 

cent.. . 

Bush.. 

est 

Bush.. 

in 

Eismn. 

sl&i-2. 

Dneto. 

tm 

Brockoar. 

R-2 

■i\ 

3,900  164 

Prsh 

p-stl.. 

s-flex.. 

sol... 

36x5 

36x5d 

Sth 

mt. . . . 

:'on... 

4-45x55-32-4 

2 

cent... 

Bush.. 

est 

Bush.. 

in 

Eisirn.thand.. 

sl4i-2. 

Dneto. 

m 

Brockwa;. 

T-5 

5 

5,000  172 

Pruh.. 

p-«tl. . 

s-flex.. 

sol.... 

36x6 

40x6d 

Sth. . . 

mt. . . . 

Con... 

4-41x6-36.2 

2 

cent... 

Lng. . . 

est 

Lng. . . 

fin 

sing.. . 

ELsmn.ihand.. 

none.. 

none. . 

1200 

32 

T 

I.0001I4 

144 

PAR 

p^t!.. 
p-sll.. 

s-flex.. 
B-flex.. 

pnu. . . 

.01'... 

32x4 
34x3J* 

32x4 
34x5' 

sci.;:: 

wd.. .  - 
wd.. . . 

Lght.. 

4-3ix45-16.9 
4-3ii5-22  5 

4 
4 

ther... 

M-t 

pin 

sing.. . 
sing..  - 

lgh«-2 

Cl;deadale. 

ther..-. 

own... 

rat 

own 

Bosch. 

hand 



AIUtllKVIATIONS— T>  p( 

.s  of  Consiniction 

• — other   options 

dec — electric 

amid — amidship 
auto — automatic 

ext-d-H — external  drlve- 

sbart 

bevi— bevel 

ezt-f-w — cxti-rnal   front 

eel — tellular 

whtcl 

cetil — C-.  ntrlfugal 

ext-s — external    gear 

chn — nlinin 

ext-JHt — external  Jack- 

CTt— f-a.-t 

shafl 

cti--<entor 

cxt-r-w — external   rear 

ryliiidprn  cant,  2  In  pairs 

wheel 

cyllnilcrii  I'uKt,  4  In  block 

fall — fabric 

c>lindcrH   caHt,   3    fn 

fin— finned    tube 

flex — llcxible 

cyllndrrH  cast,  1  gInKly 

fric — friction 

cyl-rndx — cyllndcr-entlg 

B-I>— K<ar    pump 

d — (lual 

nrrv— gravity 

d-d— dry-dltik 

Kwet — from    gearaet 

d-p — dry-plato 

1  yd— hy.lrauMc 

dpix — from   both   motor 

Ind-r— Inillvliliial    clutch 

Ix   drivoshaft 

Int-B — Internal    Bear 

d-rd — rlouble  reduction 

int^B-4 — Internal    pear 

d-« — drive-shatt 

drive  on  4  wheels 

ABBREVLVTIONS — Makers  of  Parts 


Int-r-w — Internal    rear 

wheel 
jst — unit  with  Jackshaft 
I — left 

I-l> — loose   ball 
lulitg: — lighting  only 
niotr — unit   with   motor 
iut--in,tal    (wheels) 
mtl — metal    (universal 

.iointl 
npt- optional 
pist — pistun    pump 
plan — ijlant-tary 
pin — plain    tube 
pmi — pneumatic 
pres — pr'  ssure 
proK — proKres.'Jive 
prs — pr.ssi  <1     steel 
p&R — pneumatics   In 

front,   solids   In   rear 
p-«tl — pressed  steel 
r — right 
T&c — right  &  center 


r-rd — radius  rods 
rol-e — roiled  chani 
1-1— rolled  1-bea: 


Bele 


eiectiv 


xlble 


-Ilex — ac 

sill — shei  t 
ii«I— starting  &  lighting 
sl*i-2 — starting,    light- 
ing &  ignition,  2  unit 
sol— solid 
Kprgs — springs 
Wl-I — square- tube 
fttart — starting  only 

ther — thermo-s.vphon 


-point 
ion  tube 


•  tube 


t- 

t-t— tc 
vac — vacui. 
wal-tube— 

wd— wood 

w-d— multiple  disk  in  oil 

w-p — plate  in  oil 

za-t — zig-zag  tube 


Joint   Mfg.    Co. 
.\-Knt — .Mwalir-Kent 
Al-Ch — Allis-Chalmeis 
AIo.v — Alloy  Steel  Spring 
Ajner — .\iuerlcan  Mag- 
neto Co. 
.\rcli — .\r.hlbal(l 


("o 


-I,ii 


Arviic— -A 

Aul-l, — .\ 

.\llt" — .\uto-\Vhcii    Co. 

A-W-W— .\utomotive 

Wire  Whevl  Co. 
It&B — Ball  &  Bail 
ll-Rcs'k — Borg  &  Beck 
ncrlg — Berling 
Uet — Hntts    .Spring    Co. 


Ilin 


-Hi 


niood- Blood    IS; 
Brein — Bremer 
Bvr — Beaver  Mtg, 


Ipc 


B&W — B  *  W  Mtg.  Co. 
Can — Candler  Radiator 
C&nt — Can  ton -Cleveland 
Carl — Carieton  Co. 
Cart — Carter  Carburetor 
Cas — G.  M.  Castle 
CAS — C,  A.  S.  Products 
Chgo — Chicago    Mfg.   Co. 

Chir      

Chn 


-Chicago. .sta 
•hai       ■ 


.^^piing   Co 


Ch.v 


-chi 


Cirk— Clark   Equipment 
Col — Cnliimhla    Axle   Co. 
Con — Continental    Motor 
Conn- Connecticut 
Crti — Crane    &    Mac- 

.Mahon    Co. 
C-S — Christopher  Simp- 
son   Iron    Co. 
Da.v — Dayton 
I»el — Di-lani-y 
Detlaf— Dctlaff 
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of  Gasoline  Motor  Trucks  for  1920 

Chassis  as  Produced  by  208  American  Manufacturers — Full  Par- 
Engines,  Clutches,  Gearsets,  Rear  Axles,  Steering  Gears,  Gov- 
and  Fuel  Svstems 


GOVERNOR         SPEED       FUEL  SYS.     CLUTCH 


TRANSMISSION 


GEARSET 

FINAL  DRIVE 

.1 

m 

S 

J 

a. 

•5 

1 

1 

S 
■< 

: 

OS 

J 

■i 
1 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent.   

cent.  Pierce.. 
cent.  Pierce.. 
cent.  Dplx.. 
cent.  DpU.. 
cent.  Dplx... 
i-b...Con... 
suet..  Phro... 

auct..  Phro... 
none.  none. . 
none.  none. . 
cent.  Dplx.. . 
c«nt..  Pierce., 
cent..  Pierce.. 
cent.  Pierce.. 
8uct..  Mnsch. 
euct..  Mnsch. 
cent.  Con 

none.  none. . 
none.  none. . , 
none.  none. .  - 
cent.  Herce.. 
cent.  Pierce.. 
C€nt.  Con 

cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce, 
cent.  'Pierce. 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce.. 
cent.  Pierce., 
none,  none. . . 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce.. 
cent.  Pierce.. 
suet..  Mnrch. 
6uct..  Mnrch. 
8uct..  Mnrch. 
cent.  Pierce. 

cent 

cent.  Pierce., 
none.  none. . . 
none.  none. . . 
none.  none. . . 
none.  none.. . 
1-b..  .Con.. . . 


motor  I 
motor  I 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
gears  t  I 
gears  t  ' 
gearst 
motor 
motor 

motor 


motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
none.. 


motor 
motor 
motor 

motor 
motor 

d^....| 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 

motor 

motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 


lSchblr..«rv. 

Schblr..grv. 

....Schlbr..  .... 

....Schblr..;.... 

Schblr.. 

..  .  .Schblr 

....Schblr...... 

17  Schblr..  grv. 

14  Schblr..  grv. 

22   Rayfld.  vac. 

17   Rayfld.  vac. 

n   Ra\-fld.  vac. 

13  Rayfld.  vac. 
2S  Stmbg.  prv. 
25  Stmbg.  grv. 
2.3  'Zenith,  grv. 
35  Stmbg.  Tac. 

Stmbg.  vac . 

14  jStmbg.  vac. 
16  Schblr..  gr\-. 

14  Schblr..  grv. 
16  Stmbg.  vac. 

15  Zenith,  grv. 
13  Zenith,  grv. 
II  Zenith,  vac. 
20  Stmbg.  grv. 
20  Stmbg.  grv. 
15  Stmbg.  grv. 
13  .'^tmbg  grv. 
13  Stmbg..  grv. 

9  Stmbg.  grv. 
9  Stmbg.  gr\-. 


Btmbg.  grv. 

Stmbg.  grv. 

'Stmbg.  grv. 

18  Zenith,  grv. 

16  Zenith,  vac. 
12  Zenith,  vac. 
10  Zenith,  vac. 
20  Zenith,  grv. 

17  Zenith,  grv, 

14  Zenith.  gr>'- 

12  iZenith.  grv. 

13  Schbh-..  gr\-. 

15  Schblr..  grv. 
12  Schblr.  grv. 
15  Stmbg.  grv.. 
12  Stmbg.  grv. 

18  Stmbg.  grv, 
25  Buick..  grv. 
18  Schblr.  vac. 
15  Schblr..  grv. 
12  .Schblr..  grv. 
12  Schbh..  vac. 


.  selec . 


.] ind-c.. 

.1 ind-c.. 

.B-Beck.ind-c. 

.'M  &  E. selec. . 
.B-Lipe.  selec. , 

B-Beck.ind-c. 
.  B-Beck.  ind-c. , 
.  B-Bcck. ind-c., 
.  B-Beck.  iud-c. 
.B-Beck. selec. , 
.B-Beck.  selec. 
.  Detiaf..  ind-c., 
.  Fuller.,  selec. , 
.  Fuller.. selec. . 
.Fuller.. selec. , 
.  B-Lipe.  selec. . 
.;B-Lipe.  selec. 
.  Fuller.,  selec. 
.  B-Lipe.  selec. 
.B-Lipe.  selec. 
.  B-Lipe.  seiec., 
.  own... .  prog.  . 
.  own...  .  prog.  . 

B-Beck.  selec.  , 

B-Lipe.  aeiec. . 
.  B-Lipe.  selec, , 

B-Lipe.  selec, 
.  B-Lipe.  selec. , 

.  Fuller.,  selec. . 
.  Fuller.. selec. . 
.  Fuller.,  selec. . 
.G-Lees.  selec. . 
.  G-Lees.  selec. . 
.  Fuller.,  selec. . 
.  Fuller.,  selec. . 
.  Fuller.,  selec. . 
.  B-Beck.  aelec. 
.  B-Beck. selec. . 
.B-Beck. selec. . 
.  B-Beck,  selec. . 
.  B-Beck. selec- . 
B-Beck.  selec.  . 
.  B-Lipe.  selec. . 

ind-c.. 

.B-Lipe. selec. . 

.  own selec. . 

.B-Lipe.  selec. . 
.  B-Lipe.  selec. . 
.B-Lipe.  selec. . 
.  B-Lipe.  selec. . 


.none.,  .'amid..'  2  ,ii 

^iFulier'.J.....". 

.|Fulier..j 

.!Cotta..| 

.€otto..i 

.;Cotta..| 

.  Cotta. .  anud.. 
.B-Lipe.  amid.. 
.ICotta.  .motr. . 
.  Cotta. .  motr.. 
.Cotta..  amid.. 
.!Cotta..,amid.. 
.B-Lipe.  amia.. 
.  0-Lees.  motr., 
.Cotta..  motr.. 
.  Fuller.,  motr., 
.(Fuller.,  motr., 
.Fuller.,  motr.. 
.  B-Lipe.  motr.. 
. B-Lipe.  motr., 
.Fuller.,  amid.. 
.  B-Lipe.  motr., 

B-Lipe.  motr. , 

B-Lipe.  amid. 
,  own amid.. 


I      L 


3  int-g. 

3  ,int-g. 

3  jint-g. 

3  worm 


Hid.. 
,  Detrt. .  amid.. 
.  B-Lipe.  amid.. 
.  B-Lipe.  amid.. 
.  B-Lipe.  amid.. 
.B-Lipe.  amid. 

!  I 

.    motr. , 

motr., 

; .  motr. . 

.  G-Lees.  motr., 
.  G-Lees.  motr., 
.  TuUer..motr., 
.  Fuller. .  motr. . 
.  Fuller.,  motr.. 
.  .amid.. 

.  B-Lipe.  amid.. 
.B-Lipe.  amid.. 
.  Detrt.  .motr.. 
.  Detrt.  .motr.. 
Detrt. .  motr.. 
.  B-Lipe.  motr.. 
.own....  amid.. 
.  B-Lipe.  motr.. 
.  own.. .  motr.. 
.  B-Lipe.  motr.. 
.  B-Lipe.  'amid.. 
.B-Lipe.  amid.. 
.  B-Lipe.  amid.. 


d-rd.. 
d-rd.. 
inl^g. 
worm 


.  Timkn.i 
.  Timkn. 
.  Timkn.  ■ 
.  Timkn.! 
.  Timkn. 
.  Timkn .  | 
.  Timkn . 
.  Timkn. 
.  Timkn. 
.  Russl. . 
.  ,Torbn.. 
.  Timkn. 
.  Torbn.. 
.  Torbn. .  ■ 
jTorbn..! 
.  Timkn. 
.iTimkn.l 
.  Wi3*..i 
.  Timkn. , 

.own . 


7.00sprg8. 

7.75sprgs. 

7.75sprgs. 

S.SOsprgs. 
12.00r-rd.. 
lI,G7r-rd.. 

5.46r-rd.. 

G.SOsprgs. 
. . .    .    sprgs. 

G.SOsprgs. 

S.OOsprgs. 

Q.OOsprgs. 


CONTROL 

UNIVERSALS 

STEERING 

GEAR 

I 

« 

s 

1 

•i 

s 

ir-rd. 


4  worm.iTimkn. 

3  'int-g..Clrk. .. 

3  int-g. .  iClrk. . . 

3  int-g.. Clrk... 

3  int-g..,Clrk. .. 

3  iint-g..Clrk.  .. 

3  liiit-g..lClrk... 

4  int-g. .  Clrk. . . 
3  iut-g.  .'Torbn.. 


.'Torlm., 

.  ..-„.l|Torbn!^ 

3  int-c. .  Russel. 

3  int-g. .  Russel. 

3  int-g.  .iRussel. 

4  worm.  Timkn. 
4  , int-g..  own.. . . 
3  worm.  Timkn. 
3  int-g. .  Rus-sel. 

3  Iworm.  Shel.... 

4  jworm.  Timkn. 
4  I  worm.  Timkn. 
4  jWorm.iTimkn. 


8.751  

7.75sprga.. 

9.2osprga.. 
10.33sprgs.. 
11.60r-rd.., 

8.30sprgs.. 

S.SOsprgs.. 
11.41tor-a. 

7.7or-rd.., 

8.66r-rd.., 
10.66r-rd.., 
11.66r-rd.. , 

C.50sprgs., 
S.OOsprgs., 
9.00sprgs., 
5.25sprgs.. 
7.00sprgs., 
S.OOsprgs.. 

lO.OOsprgs.. 
7.00sprgs., 
S.OOr-rd.. 
8.00r-rd.. 

10.25r-rd.. 
8.20sprgs., 
S.8Usprgs. 
9.409prBS. 
S.OOsprgs. 

sprgs. 

r-rd.. 


sprgs. 

sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs.. 
r-rd... 
sprgs.. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 


S-P. . .  ext-r-n 

S-P...!ext-r-» 
..lint-r-w 


..jnt-r-K 
Mth.  .|int-r-w 
Mth. .  int-r-w 
Dtr. . ,  lint-r-w 


L,J 


tor-a. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 


sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 


Dtr...:exl-r-w. 

iDtr. . .  !ext-r-w. 

Mth.  .int-r-w. 

Mth. .  intKi-8. 
.Shel...  int-r-w. 
.iSp-P.. int-r-w. 
•  iSp-P..  int-r-w. 

.!Sp-P..|int 

.1 ;ext^r-w. 

jext-r-w. 

.IChmp  [ext-d-s. 
.  Tuth..  int-r-w. 
.iTuth..  int-r-w 
.iTuth... int-r-w. 
.  jTuth..|int-r-w. 

.  'Hig. . .  iCxt-r-w. 
.  Hig...|ext-r-w 
.  iHig. . .  lext-r-w 
.  .Mth.  .eit-r-w 
.  Mth. .  cit-r-w 
.  Mth..,cxt-r-w 
.  Mth. .  ext-r-w 
.  .S-P.  ..leit-r-w 
.|S-P...lcit-r-w 
.  S-P. . .  ext-r-w 
.  S-P. ..  int-r-w 
.:SheI... 'ext-r-w 
.Shel...  ext-r-w 


.'ext-r- 

.  ext-f-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int^r-i 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-i 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
-  'ext-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  :int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 
.  int-r-' 


Gem.. 

I 

Dtl.. 

Franck 

Gem.. 

^■v 

mtl.. 

Franck 

Viom" 

ctr'..' 

Ross.. 

ctr.. 

Ross.. 

rtr. 

Ross.. 

r.tr. 

Btl.. 

Spicer.. 

Ross.. 

ctr.. 

mtl.. 

Spicer.. 

A  &B. JT 

A.4B. :..5T 

Acason 1 

Acason RB 

Acason H 

Acason L 

Acason M 

Ace A 


'Ross.  .Ictr..  mtl 
Ross. .  jctr..  mtl 


.  Blood. 
.Blood. 
.  Blood. 
.Blood. 


Acn 


B 


lRossl!'ctr.!fab. .  Tlie-_-. 
Ross.  .ctr..  mtl..  Tnivl. 


:Lavn..'ctr..  mtl 

'Lavn..  ctr..  mtl. 

Lavn..  ctr..  nitl. 

IRoss. .  'ctr..  mtl. 

jRoss. .  ctr..  njtl- 

jRoBs. .'ctr..  mtl. 

Gem..  T...  mtl. 

Gem.,  r.  ..mtl. 

Gem.  .|Ctr..;intl. 
.  int-r-w: .  .r. .  .,own...[r. . .  mti. 
.  int-r-w  .  .r. .  .'own...jT. .  .mil. 

int^'-wL  .c.  .  .lown.. .  r.  . . 

.  int-r-w.  .1....  Ross',  ctr..  mtl*. 


.SV4 


.  mt. . 


.1.. . .  Ross. .  ctr..  mtl' 


.She 


.'intir-w .  .1.. 
.  int-r-w!..  1.. 
.  int^r-w|..l.. 
.  int-r-w'..  1.. 
.  int-r-w  .  .1.. 
.  int-r-w  .  1.. 
.int-r-w  .1.. 
.  int-r-w..  1.. 
.  int-r-w  .  .1.. 
.  int-r-wi.  .1.. 
.ext-d-s'.  .1.. 
.  inl-r-w'..l.. 
.  int-r-w  .  .1.. 


lLavn..ctr..  fab. 
iLavn..  ctr..  mtl. 
iLavn..  ctr..  mtl. 
Lavn.. ctr.  mtl. 
Lavn..  ctr..  mtl. 
iLa™..,ctr..  mtl. 
Lavn..  ctr..  mtl. 
Ross..  jCtr..  mtl. 
Ross.,  ictr..  mtl. 
Ross.  .ctr..  mtl. 


.  liiivl. 
.  Univl. 

.  Spicer' 
.Hart.. 
.  Spicer. 
.  Spicer. 
■  jSpicer. 


Spicer' 
Spicer' 
Spicer' 
Spicer' 

'Blood. 
Blood. 
Blood. 
.Stcrl. . 
Sterl. . 
.Stcrl. . 
Sterl. . 
An-ac. 
Arvac. 


.  ext-i 


8. 20  sprgs. 

7. 80  r-rd.. 

8.50r-rd.. 
10. 33  r-rd.. 
11. 6C  r-rd.. 


sprgs. 
sprgs. 
'sprgs. 


Tuth...int-i 
,ext-d-E 

Phila..  int-r-w 
.  Aloy. .  ext-r-T 
.  Merl.. lint-r-w 
.  Merl.  .jint-r-w 
.  Merl..  int-r-w 
.  Merl. .  int-r-w 


'ctr..mtl..;Spici 


.  Spicer. 
.  'Spicer. 
.  Spicer. 
.  Spicer. 


Air-G-Flei. 
All-Americai 
All-Power. . 

Apex'!!.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'D 

Afmleder   ....... HW 

Armleder KW 

Aico W2S 

Allerbur; 7CX 

Atterburj 7D 

Atlerbury 8E 

Autocar 2IUF 

Autocar 2IUG 

Aulohorse 10 

Afailable H-2 

Aiailable H-2i 

ATaUable H-3i 

ATaUable H-S 

Beck A 

Beck B 

Beck C 

Belmont A  A 

Belmonl BB 

Belmont CC 

Belmonl DD 

Bessemer G 

.  Bessemer H2 

...  J2 


.  d-p. selec. 

.  id-d. . .  B-Lipe.  selec. 


.1 motr..'  3  I  bevel '    5. 25  sprgs..  sprgs..' 'ext-r-w 

.B-Lipe.  motr..'  3    worm.  Timkn.  |    7. 20r-rd... sprgs..  S-P.. ..int-r-w 


Bessemer 

Bethlehem 0 

Bethlehem E 

Bethlehem F 

Bets 2i-Ton 

.  Bollstrom A 

Brinlon F 

Briscoe T-34 

Brockwaj S 

Brockway K-4 

Brockwsy R-2 

Brockway T 


.1 ictr..  mtl..  1 Champion 1200 

.  Ross. .  ctr..  mtl. .  Spicer..  Clydesdale 32 


Lavn 

t'tr! 

mtl 

Lavn 

r-tr 

mtl 

Lavn 

'ctr. 

mtl 

Hr.RS 

iCtr. 

mtl 

iGem. 

ctr 

mtl 

iRoss. 

|l*c 

mtl 

Lavn 

ctr, 

mtl 

Gem. 

'Ctr. 

mtl 

Gem. 

Ictr. 

mtl 

Gem. 

ctr. 

mtl 

Gem. 

Ictr. 

mtl 

ABBRE^TATIOXS — Makers  of  Farts — (Continued)  — 


I>etrt — Detroit    G.    &    M. 
Ditw — Ditwilcr   Mfg.   Co. 
I>neta — Dyneto 
Urt — Detroit   Pressed 

IMr — Detroit   Products 
l>trt — Detroit  Lubricator 
Dun — Dunbar    Mtg.    Co. 


E&O — Ebirly   &  Orris 
Kisnin — Eisemann 
Ens — Ensign    Carburetor 
Erif — Ericsson   Mfg.    Co. 
Enrk — Eureka 
F&H — French    ^-    Hccht 
F.*C — P.    .\.    Chapper 
Fed — Fedders 
Hx — Plexo   Mfg.    Co. 
Frank — Francke  Co. 
G&D — Grav    &  Davis 
G&O — G   &    O  Mfg.  Co. 
GCS — Garden    City 
S]>rings 


Gem — Oemmer 
li-I.ee« — Grant-Lees 
Gm — Greens    Car    Who 
H&D — Hoopes    Bros.    S 

Darlington 
Har— Harrison 
Hart — Hartford 
Harv — Harvey 
Hay— Hayes  Wheel  Co 


He 


-He 


Hie— Higgins 
Hink — Hinkley 
Hoi— Hoiley 
H-Shaw — Hele-Shaw 

H-S— Herschell-Spill- 

Hjd— Hvdraulic 

Idl— Ideal 

Ind — Indestructible 

Iron — Iron   City 

Jacox — Jackson-Church- 

Wilcox 
Jck — Jackson   .Auto 
Jne — Phineas  Jones  &  Co. 


John— Johnson    Co. 

Kal — Kalamazoo 

Kel — Kelsey    Wheel    Co. 

Ken — Kenosha  Wheel   & 

Knz — Kuntz 

I.a\  n — Lavine 

I.eR — Le  Roi 

I-ght— Light   Mfg.   Co. 

I.-N— Lcece-Neville  Co. 

I-ng-^Long 

l.vgn — Livingston 

I..VC— Lycoming 

Marvl- .Marvel 

Mas — F.  c.  Mason  A  Co. 

.Mast — .Master 

.McCn — McCanna 

.M&E — Merchant  & 

Evans 
StcC— McCord 
Mech — Mechanics   Mach. 

Co. 
Slerl — Merrill  Spring  Co, 
Miller — H.    A.    Miller 
Mnrch — Monarch 


Mild— Morilnc    Mfg.    Co. 

Mot — .\lott    Whicl    Wks. 

.M-K — .Marlln-Hockwell 

M.Sf — Ma.'<sillon 

.MI'i — .Mather 

Mut — .Mutual    Wheel    Co. 

Nat — National    Spring 

Natl — National    Can    Co. 

y-E — North    East 

>'i<h — Nichols  Elee.  Co. 

P&B — Parish  &  Bingham 

Perk — Perkins 

I'el — Peters    Mach.    Co. 

Pfl — Perfex    Radiator 

Phil — Philadelphia 

Phro — Pharo    Mfg.    Co. 

l*rsh — Parish    Mfg.    Co. 

Prud— f'rudd.n 

KaTfld — Rayfield 

Kern — Remv 

Rov.I — V.m.  H.  Rowland 

Roy — Rover    Wheel    Co. 

B-T — Rome-Turney 

BukI — Ruggles 

Bus — Russel  Car  &  Frdy. 


BussI — Russel    Axle    Co. 

Rut — Rutenbcr 

B*V — Root   &    VanDer- 

voort 
Sag — Saginaw 
8al — Salisbury 
Savg — Savage   Arms 
Sch — Schwarz  Wheel  Co. 
Schblr — Schebler 
Shel — Sheldon 
Simp — Simplex 
S-J — Photwell- Johnson 
S-M — Standard   Malle- 
Smh — A.    O.    Smith 
Sth — Smith   ."^teel   WTieel 
S-P — Standard   Parts  Co. 
Spltf — Splitdorf 
Sp-P — Spring   Perch   Co. 
Stan — Standard   Radi- 
ator 
Stand — Standard   Steel 

Spring   Co. 
Sterl — Sterling    Bearings 
Stmbg — Stromberg 
S«n — Standard  Wheel  Co. 


S-W — Sparks-Withing- 

ton 
Sum — Sumter   Elec,   Co. 
Therm— Thermoid 
Timloi — Timken 
Torbn — Torbensen 
Tuth— Tuthill 
I'nivl— Universal     Prdts. 


sal 


Was — Wagner 
Warn — Warner 
\Vau — Waukesha 
West — Westinghouse 
Wil-B— Wilcox  Bennett 
Wis — Wisconsin    ParLs 
W-Ij — Ward- Leonard 
W&L — Watcrhouse    & 

Lester  Co. 
%Vay — Wavne  Wheel   Co. 
Wol— Wohlrab 
Wso — Wisconsin 
Ync- Y  oungstown 

Pressed    Steel   Co. 
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Clydesdilc 
Clfdesdile 
Clydcsdalt 
CIvdesdaJe 


Collier... 
Collier 
Columbia 
Columbii 


Conc( 


Corbill 

Corbill 

Corbilt 

Corbill   . 

Corbill 

Corbill 


Darl 

Dan 

Dart 

Day-Elder.. 

D.y-Elder.. 

Day-Elder., 

Day-Elder.. 

Day-Elder.. 

Dav-Elder. 

Dearb(;rn.. 

Dearborn.. 

Defiance   .. 

Defiance 

DeKalb 

DeKalb 

Denby 


Denbv 
Denby 


lond-T 
lond-T 
lond-T 
lond-T 
lOnd-T 
lond-T 
lond-T 


Dia 

Dotris 

Dorris 

Duplex'! 


Fageol. 
Figeol 
Fageol . 


2,630 
1.500 
1.963 
2.350 
2.S30 

2.100 
2.700 
2.130 
2.400 
3.000 
3,200 
4.000 
3.000 


-E2!   2; 

12  1 
134    2 

25  3 
2101  5 

.  r  1! 

..FSl  IS 

..u\  li 


c 

1 

..  E 

■n 

E 

3; 

T-LHD 

> 

C 

+ 

u 

?. 

2^ 

H 

2I1 

J 

3k 



3 

2,750 
3.350 
4,500 
1,980 


2.220 
2.44 
2.735 
3.18; 
4.390 
5.190 
5.660 
3.285 
4.200 
1.700 
2,525 
4.000 


3.400 
4.500 
5,300 


140  !l'&B. 
163  :P&B. 
150  Pi-B. 


'p-etl. 
p-stl. 
ip-stl. 


176 

P&B.. 

p-stl. . 

s-flex.. 

144 
152 
36 

ovm 

rol-c. . 

fles, , , 

44 

own... 

rol-c. . 

3-Hex,, 

26 

Drt... 

p-stl.. 

lies. , . 

34 

Drt 

p-stl. . 

Bex, 

40 

P&B.. 

p-stl.. 

s-flex.. 

.ill 

P&B. 

p-stl.. 

s-flex.. 

,24 

Savg, , 

p-stl.. 

28  !own... 

rol-c, . 

38  iown... 

rol-c, , 

rigid, . 

.30  !own... 

rol-c, , 

Bex, , , 

30 

owa. 

rol-c, , 

Hex, , . 

4S 

own 

rol-c 

48 

own 

rol-c, , 

3-flex., 

78 

own 

rol-c. . 

tflex,. 

178 

own... 

rol-c, . 

s-flex.. 

30 

Sav?. . 

p-stl. , 

s-flex.. 

M 

p-stl. , 

s-Hex. 

:60 

Savg.. 

p-stl,. 

3-flcX., 

!2.S 

Savg. . 

p-stl,  , 

3-flex., 

44 

Savg. . 

p-stl. , 

s-flex.. 

44 

Savg.. 

p-stl,. 

3-flex., 

.V) 

Savg. . 

p-stl. , 

s-flex.. 

M 

Savg.. 

p-stl,. 

s-flex.. 

:.50 

p-stl, . 

s-flex.. 

:26 

rol-c, , 

S-flPX, 

133 

own...irol-c.. 

s-flex,. 

i40 

Drt...!R-stl. . 

s-flex.. 

140  : Drt... Ip-stl,  . 

s-flex.. 

134   Prsh..lp-3tl, . 

Hex.,. 

136 

Prsh.. 

p-stl,. 

flex, , , 

Smh, 
Smh, 
Smh, 
Smh, 
Smh. 
Smh, 
Smh, 
Smh, 
Smh, 

own.. 
P&B. 


'p^tl. 

p-stl 

'p-stl.. 

p-stl, , 

lp-»t,l-- 

Ip-stl,  , 

Ip-stl, ,! 

p-stl, ,  s-flex, 
;p-atl,  ,ls-flex. 

rol-c.  .1 

[rol-c. ,,,,., , 
}p-stl.  .jrigid, 

p-atl, ,  s-flex, 
roI-c. .  s-flex, 

j>fltl, 

p-stl 

p-stl 

p^tl.  .j 

TOl-C.  .  ; 

p-9tl,  ,  'flex, , 

p-stl...! 


,  36i4» 
,36x5 
,36x6 
.34.\4 
,36x4 
.36x4 
,  34x3J 
,36x4 
.34x3* 
.  36x0 
.  36x3J 
.36x4 
. 32x4J 
,  34x3 J • 
,36x4 
,  34x3i 
,  36x35 
,  36x3i 
,36x4 
,  36x5 
36x6 

,  34x3J 
,36x4 
.  36x5 
,34x3 
,34x3J 
,36x4 
.36x4 
,36x5 
,  36x5 
.  34x4* 
,34x4 
,  35x5 
.  33x5 
,  34.x3r 
,  36x4* 
,  36.X3 
,  36x3! 
,36x4 
,36x6 
,  36x35 
.  36x31 
,  36x31 
.  36x4 
,36x5 
,36x6 
.36x6 
.  36x4* 
.  36x5' 
,  34x4* 
,34x4 
,  36x6 

,  35x3 
,28x3 
.  34x3! 
.  34x3! 

.  |34x4 
,  :36x5 

i 


36x6' 

36x4d' 

40x5d 

40x6d 

34x5* 

36x6* 

36x7 

34x4 

36x7 

34x4* 

36x6 

36x5 

36x4d 

32x4J 

34x5' 

36x4d 

34x4 

36x5 

36x7 

36x7 

36x10 

40x12 

34x5 

36x7 

36x10 

34x4 

34x5 

36x6 

36x7 

36x5d 

40x6d 

34x5' 

34x5 

36x8 

38x7 

36x5' 

36x6* 

36x4 

36x0 

36x7 

40x12 

36x5 

36x5 

36x5 

36x7 

361.^ 

40x6d 

40x6d 

36x8* 

36x10* 

35x5 

36x7 


35x5 
28x3 
i36x5 
136x5 

!36x5 
J40x5d 

36x7 
36i5d 
40l6d 


I 
!fl  a, 

■TSX 


Cm,, 
Cm,, 
Bim.. 
Bim.. 
Crn.. 
Crn,, 
E&O, 
E&O, 
E&O. 
Bim., 
Bim,, 
Bim.. 
Bim.. 
.Sth, , 
Sth, , 

Bim.. 
Bim.. 
Bim.. 


own.. 
Prud. 


Prud.. 

IPrud*. 
Prud*. 


Sn:: 

Con.. 
Con,, 
Con,. 
Con,. 
Hink. 


,4-31x5-22,5 
,  4-48x,5i-27,: 
,'4-4!x5i-32,4 
,4-lix6-36,2 
,i4-3»x5-19,6 
,  4-33x5-22,5 
,  4-4!x55-27,: 
,4-3^x5-22,5 
,  4-lx5i-25,6 
,  4-3ix5-22,5 
,4-3|.x5-22.5 
.  4-35x5^-22. i 
.  4-4;-.x5!-29.0 
.!4-3!x5-19.6 
,i4-3iSx3-19.6 
4-3;x.V22.3 

)-;i;xo-22,3 


Con.. 

Buda. 
Biida, 
Buda, 
Con,. 
Con,. 
Con.. 
Buda. 
Con,, 
:Buda, 


4-31x55-22,5 
4-4Jx55-29.0 
4-4Jx6-32,4 
4-35x5-19,6 
4-3Jx.5-22,5 
4-4b5;-27,2 
4-4!x3J-32,4 
4-4Sx5!-32,4 
;4-4-!x6-32,4 


4-3!. 


-19.6 


,-|-I'J 


Con.. 
.Con.. 

.|Con.. 
.ICon.. 


.Buda. 
iBuda. 
.Buda. 


.  i-3:xo-22.o  I 
4-4;x.5J-27.2 
4-4!x5!-32.4 
,  4-3fx5}-22,5 
,  4-3ix5}-22.5 
,4-35x5-22.5 
.  4-4Jx5}-27,2 
4-45x5',-32.4 
4-4i!x55-32,4 
4-4Jx6-36.2 
4-4ix5}-29,0 
4-J!x5!-29,0 
,'4-3!x3i-19,6 
,14-4ix,5!-29,0 
,J4-4Jx3i-29,0 

.]4-3Hx5}-21.2 
.  4-3ix4-15,6 
.  4-4!x.5{-27.2i 
,  4-4Jx5}-27,2| 
.'4-4Sx5J-27.2| 
,'4-4»l5|-32.4| 


.Wau.,  4-41x53-29,0 
,;Wau.,4-  ! 

iWau.,  4-45x61-32, 4i 


Lng., . 
Bush,, 
Bush.. 

McC..' 
McC, 
McC, 
McC, 
McC, 
McC. 


Bush., 
Bush., 
Bush., 
Bush., 
Bu.sh., 

Chgo.! 


..pin,. 
own.. ,  phi. . 
own.,  .pin. . 
own..,iphi. . 


E&M, 
E&M, 
McC. 
McC. 
McC, 
McC 
McC 
McC 

S-J. . 


Bush. 
iBush. 
IBush. 


Jck. , ,  pin. 

Jck, , ,  phi. 

Lng. , , 

Lng. , , 

Lng.,, 

Lng. , , 

G&C, 

G&0„ 

iG&O. 

IG&O., 

G&0.,|fin., 

lG&0.,|fin, 

|G&0..  ' 

McC, 

McC. 


Mod.,  zz-t. , 
Mod..izz-l. 

Mod..izz-t., 


ELEC.  SYSTEM 


Bosch. 
Eismn. 
Eisnm. 
Eismn. 
Elsmn. 


hand, 
hand, 
hand, 
hand. 


Eismn, 
Eismn 
Eismn 
Eismn 
Simms 
Simms 

Eismn 


hand., 
hand. . 
fixed, 
fixed, 
hand., 
hand., 
hand., 
hand.. 


Berlg, 
Berlg, 
Berlg, 


hand,,  none, 
hand, 

hand, 
hand, 
hand. 


none.,  none, , 
S&1-2,  Remy, 

, .  Bijur.. 

. ,  Bijur.. 


Eismn, 
Eismn, 
E<smn, 
Eismn. 


hand, 
hand, 
hand, 
fixed, 
fixed, 
fixed, 
fixed, 
fixed, 
fixed. 
,ihand. 

hand, 
hand, 
hand, 
hand. 


Bosch, 
Bosch,, fixed. 
Bo?cl]  fixed. 
Busrh  hand. 
Bosch. hand, 
Bosch 


Ei,-mn 

Aut^L 
A-Knt 
Bosch, 
Bosch, 
Bosch, 
Bosch. 

Spltf,, 
Spltf,, 
Spltf., 


s&l" ,  Bijur*, I 
i&l*.. ,  Bijur',1 
^&l'..,lBiiur*,| 
s&l. ...[Eismn, I 
s&l, .  ,|Eismn,; 
s&l, ,  ,  Eismn. I 
Ightg,  Eismn, 
Ightg,  iEismn, 
Ightg..  iEisnin,| 


sl&i..  ,|Aut-L.!i 
Ightg.,  jCarl.. 
opt.... I 


AiJltRKVlATIONS— T.I  |i< 


hevi — bevel 
lel— tcllular 
cent^ — r*-ntrifugal 
ihn — chain 


c.vlinderH  vvwX,  2  In  1 
r.vlinderji  ca^^t,  4  In  h 
<>lind<-rN   rast,   3    In 

Hin,-i;,« 
OilnderH  cajit,  1   air 
cyl-enUj* — cylinder-e 
d — dual 
d-d — <lry-disk 
d-l>— <lry-plal<- 
d|il,x — from  both   mi 

&   drlveshaft 
d-rd — double  rcduct 
d-« — rlrlvc-«haft  • 


or  <  I 


ABBKEVI.\TIOX'S — :Makers   of   Parts 


ext-d-s — external  driver- 
shaft 

ext-f-w — external  front 
wheel 

ext-B — external    gear 

ext-J8t — external  jack- 
.shaft 

exi-r-w — external  rear 
wheel 

fab^fabric 

fin — flnncd    tube 

flex — flexible 

frli — friction 

g-p — gear   pump 

gn- — gravity 

gHet — from   gearse^ 

hyd— hyilraullc 

Ind-e— IniUvlilual    clutch 

Int-g— Internal    ecar 

lnt-g-4— Internal    gear 


drlv 


int-r-w— internal    rear 

wheel 
jsl — unit  with  .iackshaft 
1— left 

l-l> — loo.-se    hall 
Ightg — lighting   only 


joint) 
npt— optional 
piHt — piston    pump 
plan — planetary 
pin— plain   tube 
pnu — pneumatic 
preH — pressure 
prog — progressive 
prB — pressed    steel 
p&H— pneumatics    in 

front,   .solids  In   rear 
p-*itl — pressed  flteel 
r— right 
r*c — right  &  center 


-rd— radius  rods 
ol-c — riilled  ohann 
■i>l-i — rojie.l  1-bear 


i.-lee 


iblc 


R-lle.v— sc 

sht— she.  I 

H&l — starting  &  lighting 
sl&i-S — starting,  light- 
ing &  Ignition,  2  unit 


M«d- 


olld 


Hprgs — siirlngs 
wi-t — sciuare-tube 
Htart — starting  only 


-t, — torsion  tube 

vat-tube — water  tube 

,vd— wood 

v-d — multiple  disk  In  oil 

kv-p — plate  In  oil 

,vr — wire 

!i-t — zig-zag  tube 


Ml 


,\-Knt — .\lM.it.  r-Keiit 
.Vl-Ch — ,\lli.--Chalmers 
.Vloj— Alloy  Steel  Spring 
jVmer — .American  Mag- 
neto Co. 
.\rch — -Archibald 
Arvae — Arvac    Co. 
Allt-L — Auto-Lite 
.\uti> — Auto-Wheel    Co. 
A-\V-\V— .Votomotive 

Wire   Wheel   Co. 
H*U — Ball  &  Ball 
B-Be<k — Borg  &  Beck 
Berlg — Berllng 
Bet — Belts    Spring    Co. 


Bin 


-Bil 


B-I,lpe — Brownl.ipe 
Blood— Hlond    Bros. 
Brem — Br.  mer 
Bvr — Beaver  Mfg.  Co. 


Co, 


B&W — R  &  W  Mfu, 
Can— Candler  KaiUator 
CaJit — I'anton-Cleveland 
Carl — Carleton  Co. 
Cart — i^arter  Carburetor 
Oas — G.  M.  Castle 
CAS — C.  A.  S.  Products 
Chgu — Chicago  Mfg.  Co. 
Chic — Chicago-Standard 
Chmp — Champion  Auto 

Spring  Co. 
Chy— Cheney 
CIrk — Clark  Equipment 
Col — Columbia    Axle   Co. 
Con — Continental    Motoi- 
onnectlcut 
ine    &    Mac- 


tophc 


Xorriiiixi-  1.  mm 
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TRANSMISSION 


GOVERNOR      :    SPEED        FUEL  SYS.  i    CLUTCH 


GEARSET  I  FINAL  DRIVE 


I 


cent.  jown.. . 

cent.  own.. 

Buct..iMnrcli 

BUct..Mnrcii 

suet. 

Piei 

Hink. 

uone, 

none, 

March 

March, 


'motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
I  motor 
[motor 

none. . 
motor 
motor 


motor 
motor 
motor  I 

motor 


Dpbt.. 

cent.  Dplx.. 
cent.  Dplx.. 
cent  ^Dplx.. 
cent.  Dplx.. 
cent.  'Pierce, 
cent.  Cod — motor 

Doue.iuoue. , .' 

cent.  Tierce,  motor 
cent.  iPierce..  motor 

none.lnone 

none,  none 

8uct. .  M  nrch . .  motor 
Ruct..  Mnrch .  motor 
suet.  Mnrch.  |inotor 
8uct.. 'Mnrch.  motor 


none.  none, 
none.  none. 

none.  none. .  .| 

none.  none. .  .1 

Buct..  Mnrch.  motor 
8uct..;Mnrch.  |motor 
suet..  Mnrch.  !motor 
Simp., .  I 


1200 
1100 
1100 
1100 


2200 
1170 
126G 
ISOO 
1350 


12S0 
1250 
1000 


cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pitoce,, 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce.. 
cent.  Pierce. 
cent.  own.. 
cent.  own.. 

cent.  ' 

cent. 

cent.  Dptx.. 


imotor  I 
motor  I 
motor  ; 

motor  ' 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
.ipbc... , 


IS  'Zenith,  'grv. 

14  Zenith,  grv. 

13  iZenith.  grv. 
10  Stmbg.  vac. 

iZenith.  vac. 

. . .  .jZcnith.  vac, 
. ,  .jZenith.  vac. 

15  Stmbg.  igrv. 
15  Stmbg.  vac. 
30  Zenith,  vac. 
30  IZenith.  vac. 
18  jZenith.  .grv. 
10  Zenith,  grv. 
25  IStmbg.  Igrv. 
17  Stmbg.  grv. 

14  Sr,nl,^,    u'r\ 


l(i  S'mbe.  vac. 
14  Stmbg.  |vac. 
11   Stmbg.  I  vac. 


14  Zt-nith.  grv. 

14  Zenith,  grv. 

12  Zenith,  grv. 

10  iZeuith.  grv. 

. .  .jStmbg.  vac. 
25  [Stmbg.  vac. 
25  iStmbg.  Ivac. 
18  iMast...  grv. 
14  |Ma8t...grv. 
..  .iStmbg.  1.... 
...IStmbg.  .... 


none.  none.      none..    2200 

none.  none.      \  2200 

«ent.  Pierce..  I- . 
cent.  Pierce..:.  . 
oent.  Pierce..  . 
cent.  Pierce..  . . 


cent.  Wau. .  .motor 

cent.  .motor 

cent.  Wau. .  .motor 


1000 


..  .(Stmbg.  I |d-d. 

18  IStmbg.  Vac.  ..d-d. 

18  iStmbg.  Ivac.  ..!d-d. 

16  IStmbg.  grv.  .    d-d. 

13  jStmbg.  grv.  . .  d-d. 
I  12  !Stmbg,  igrv.  . .  d-d. 
I  10  Stmbg.  'grv.  . ,  d-d. 

10  Stmbg.  grv.  . .  d-d. 

15  Stmbg.  grv.  ,  .  d-d. 

12  |Stmbg.  Igrv.  -  .d-d. 
I  IS  Schblr..ivac...!d-d. 

I  15  i vac.  ..|d-d. 

]  15  Schblr.,  vac. .  .jd-d. 


35  Zenith. 
35  Hoi*... 
. . .  Stmbg. 
. . .  Stmbg. 
. . .  [Stmbg. 
...Stmbg. 

20  IZenith. 
. ,  -  Zenith. 
.  , ,  iZenith. 


B-Lipe.  st'Icc. 
iB-Lipc.'selcc. 
B-Lipe.  selec. 
B-Lipe.  selec. 


.  Fuller. . 

-Fuller..! 
iDetlaf..: 
iDetlaf..;: 

,  jDctrt.   '; 

.iDetrt.  .!; 

.B-Lipi;  : 

.B-Lipe  I 

.IB-Bcck. 

..Fuller.. 
Fi.Urr. 


B-Ll[M.     ..-Irr 

,B-Lip«.  selec, 
.|B-Lipc.jsclec. 
.  Detlaf..  sclec. 


.ICovert.lsclcc. 
.[Covert,  selec. 
.  [Covert,  jsclcc. 
.  iB-Lipe.:se!ec. 
. !B-Lipe.  sclcc 
.[Fuller.. I  .... 
.;B-Beck.selcc. 
.[B-Beck. selec. 
.  jB-Beck. 
.  iFuIler. . 
.Fuller.. 
.  Fuller. . 
.Fuller.. 
.JFuUer.. 


!selec. 

selec. 

B-Lipe.  Iselec. 
B-Lipe.  jselec. 
B-Lipe.  [selec. 
B-Lipe.. selec. 
B-Lipe.  selec. 
'Warner  selec. 
iWarner|selec. 
[Fuller,  .iselec. 
[Fuller.,  iselec. 
B-Lipe.  selec 


.  B-Lipe.  imotr. 

. iB-Lipe.  amid., 

.|B-Lipe.{amid., 

.  iB-Lipc.;amid., 

.  iFullcr..!motr. 

.[Fuller..  Imotr. 

.  [Fuller.. Imotr. 

,|(^)Vcrt.'motr. 

,  .('overt,  jamid. 

.  jDetrt.  .'motr. 
[l)etrt.  .'motr. 
H-!Jpp.  motr., 
11-1, ipi',  motr. 


H-i,i[>c  mutr.. 
B-Lipe.  imotr. . 
[B-Lipe.  [motr.. 
.jB-Lipe.  [amid.. 

Fuller.. imotr. . 
.  Fuller.  .Imotr. . 
,  Fuller.. ;amid.. 
.  Covert,  motr. . 
.  Covert,  motr. . 
.Covert,  motr. . 
,l(-'overt.  motr. . 
.  B-Lipe.  motr. . 
,  B-Lipe.  amid.. 
,  Fuller.,  motr. . 

G-Leea.  motr. . 

|G-Lees.  motr.. 
,  Ci-Lees.  ;motr. . 
.|Fuller..motr. . 
,  Fuller.., motr.. 

.iFullcr..i 

.Fuller..! 

.Fuller..] 

.Warn.  .1 

.' motr. . 

I  .    •  . .  motr. . 

B-Lipe.  motr.. 
.  B-Lipe.  motr.. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

B-Lipe  amid.. 


worm. 
I  worm, 
worm. 

[worm. 

worm. 
,int-g. . 
jiut-g.. 
jint-g. . 
jint-g.. 
worm. 


Timkn. 
.Timkn. 
Timkn. 
Timkn. 


7.0ar-rd., 
8.50!r-rd., 

10.33lr-rd.. 

11.67ir.rd., 


jint-r-w  - 
,[int-r-w. 
int-r-w . 
int-r-1 


int-r-w 
int-r-w 

int-r-w 
int-r-w 

'intrr-w 
.  lint-r-w 


Russl.  . 

Torbn.. 

iTorbu.. 

iTimkn. 

iTimkn. 
.iTorbn.. 
,  Wis.... 

Wis.... 
.  Shel. 
.  Shel.. 
.  Shel.. 


worm 

Shel. . . 

worm 

Shel... 

worm. 

Shel.... 

Timkn. 

worm 

Timkn. 

worm 

Timkn. 

worm 

Wis.... 

worm. 

Wis..,. 

worm 

Wis.. . . 

worm. 

Wis.... 

3  mt-g. 

4  int-g. 
4  !int-g. 


,  IWii 
,  IShel. . 
.  jChic. . 
.  'Chic. . 
.  iTorbu. 
.  jTorbn. 
.  [Timkn 
.  iTimkn 
.  Russl. 


8.7.5jSprgs.. 
11.75isprg8.. 
11.75lsprgs.. 

7.0Qisprgs.. 
8.50isprKS.. 
10.75jsprgs.. 
7.75i9prg8.. 
8.33!sprgs.. 
7.  67[9prg3.. 
8.67sprgs.. 
j  lO.lOsprgs.. 
8.75[sprgs.. 

isprgs.. 

sprgs.. 


.  Shel.. 
.  SheL. 
.  IShel. . 


.sprgP.,  s^r 
'.sprgs.  SI', 
sprga.  ^-1' 
jsprgs..  li'iii, 
;Sprgs..  [Iruri. 
.sprgs..  |Iron. 
sprgs.  Iron, 
sprgs..  Iron, 
[sprgs-.jlron. 


Q.lO.sprgs. 
8.50r-rd.. 
9.33  r-rd.. 


B-Lipe. 
B-Lipe. 
B-Lipe. 


.  Wa 

Warner  amid. 

Fuller..  !motr. 
.  Fuller.,  motr. 
.  B-Lipe. inotr, 

.[Warn,  .imotr. 

own amid. 

amid, 
lamid. 
amid, 
amid.. 


4 

4 

fform 

4 

worm 

Timkn. 

.•) 

nt-B.. 

Torbn.. 

4 

nt-g.. 

Torbn.. 

4 

nt^g-4 

own.. . . 

3 

nt-g. . 
bevel.. 

Torbn., 

8, 25!sprgs. 

8, 25  sprgs. 

7. 75  sprgs. 
7.7o*'Sprgs. 
8.75  Isprgs. 
13.  66:sprgs. 
]3.66sprgs. 

7.75sprgs. 
10. 33  sprgs. 

S.OOlsprgs. 


iSprgs..l 

isprgs..  Dtr. , 
isprgs,.  Dtr, , 
t^arm.  Mth, 
n.  Mth, 
,  ,  Dtr, , 
..:Dtr,, 
. .  Dtr. . 

Dtr., 

sprgs.,  Mth, 
sprgs.,  Mth, 
sprgs,,  Mth, 
'sprgs,.  Mth. 
sprgs,,  Mth, 
sprgs,,  Mth, 
•sprgs,.  Mth, 
sprgH,.  Mth, 
'sprgs,,  Mth, 
sprgs,,  jown,, 
sprgs,,  own., 
sprgs.,  Tuth. 


|mt-r-i 
int^r-A 
tint^r-\ 
liut-r-^ 


.  mt-r-' 
.  int-r-' 

.  int-r-' 
.  int^r-' 
.  ;int-r-' 
.  ]int-r-w  . .  1. 
.  int-r- 


,iint-r-w ,  ,1,, 
,  int-r-w     1., 


B-Lipe,  motr. 
. , ,  amid, 
, , ,  amid. 


,  Timkn , 
iworm,lTmkn, 
jworm,  Tmkn. 
Iworm.  Tmkn. 


worn, , 
worm. 


Timkn, 
Timkn, 
Timkn, 


, jint-r-w!,  .1.. 
.  int-r-v 


5,60sprg8 Mth. 

"  , ,  t-arm,  Mth. 
9,S5r-rd„  .  t-arm,  Mth, 


, !Ro88.  ,jctr.,'mtl, 
,  iRoss, .  ctr..  imtl , 
.  jRosa,  .|Ctr..:mtl. 
.'Robs.  .ctr..  ImU. 


Spiccr..  Clydesdale 
Spicer, ,  Clydesdale 
Spiccr,,  Clydesdale 
Spiccr..  Clydeidile 

Colli«r,.,, 

Collier,.,. 

1 Collier,,,, 

-|,.,T.  Columbia,. 
~I),r  Columbia, 
-1 r.    Commerce, 


.•^i,.,,T..  Concstoga 
.-.,rl        Concsloga 
.,1!         Conpstoga 
II  111        Corbilt   .. 
Il,r.        Corbill 
llirl        Corbitr   . 
.  ;Hart,,.!Cotbitl. 
.jHart,  iCorbiit 
.Blood, ,  Corbill 


Hart, . 
Hart, . 
Univl, 
Univl, 
Univl. 
Univl, 
Spicer 


,  iDarl, 

iDay-Elder    , 
DayElder 
Day. Elder 
DayElder 
DayElder 
Day-Elder 
Dearborn,   ,, 
Dearborn    , 
Defiance, 
Defiance 
DcKalb 
DeKalb 
Denby 

,  Denby 

,  Denby 

,|Denby 

Diamond-T, , 
DIamond-T 


nd-T 
ndT- 


iit-r-w 
ext-r-w 
ext-r-w 
ext-d-8,  ,!extrr-w],.l La' 


int-r-w,  ,jint-r-v 
int-r-w,  .int-r-v 
int-r-w.  .iint-r-^ 


,1,, .  ,iRo88,,iCtr, 


Therm*iFageol. 
Therm*  Fageol, 

iTherm*  Fageol . 


Gem — Gc 
O-Lee* — Grant- Lees 
<im — Greens   Car  'Wheel 
ll&D — Hoopes    Bros,    & 

Darlington 
Hai--HarriBon 
Hart — Hartford 
Harv — Harvev 
Ha.v — Ha,vt.s    Wh<.-el   IV,, 


He 


-He- 


AIIiJ::EVI,lTIOXS — Makirs  uf  Tarts — (C'uDtioned)  — 

Detrt— Detroit    G,    &    M, 
Ditw — Ditwiler    Mlg,    Co. 
Diirtii — Dvneto 
Urt — Detroit   Pressed 

.-■teel    Co. 
l»lr — Detroit    Products 
Dtrt — Detroit  Lubricator 
l>un — Dunbar    Mfg,    Co. 
Kur— Durston  Gear  Corp, 
E&M — English    &    Mer- 

sick 
V.&O — Ehirlv   &   Orris 
KiKinn — Eisemann 
Kii,s^Ensign    Carburetor 
Kri< — Ericsson   Mfg,    Co. 
Kurk — Eureka 
lill — French    &    H.  cht 
K,\C— P,    .-v.    Chapper 
Fed— Fedders 
ri\ — Flexo    Mfg,    Co. 
Irnnk — Francke   Co, 
<i*H — Grav    &    Davis 
<i&0 — G    &    O    llfg.    Co. 
(its— Garden    City 


IliK— Hi 
lUnk— llinklev 
Hoi— Holl.-y 
H-Sha« — Hele-Shaw 
H-S — Herschell-Spill 

Hyd — Hydraulic 


Sin 


Idl— Ideal 

Ind — Indestructible 

Iron — Iron    City 

.Ja^ox — Jackson-Church - 

Wilcox 
.Ick — .Tackson   .i,uto 
Jns — Phineas  .Jones  &  Co, 


Jnfan — ,Tohnson    Co. 
Kal— Kalamazoo 
Kel — Kel..^ev    Wheel 
Ken — K..  nosha    Whe 
Knz — Kuntz 
l.avn— Lavine 
I.eR — Le  Roi 
I*ht — Light   Mfg.    r 
1,-N — Leece-Neville 
I.nfT — Ivong 
!,vgn-L 


-Lv 
vl— .Ma 


ingsto 
ng 
fl 


.Ma 

Mas — F,  C,  Mason  &  Co. 
Mast — Master 
MeCn — McCanna 
M&E — Merchant 


Merl — Merrill  Spring  Co, 
Miller — H.    A,    Miller 
Mnrch — Monarch 


Mod — Modlne    Mfg,    Co, 
Mot — .Mott    Wheel    Wk.s. 
.M-B — .Marlln- Rockwell 
.MSC — .Massillon 
.Mth — Mather 
Mut — Mutual    Wheel    Co, 
Nat— National     Spring 
Natl — National    Can    Co. 
N-E — North    East 
Nieh — Nichols   Elec,   Co, 
I'&B — Parish  &  Bingham 
Perk — Pe 


I'et — 1'. 


,Marh,    Co 


Ifx — Perfex    Radial 
Phil — Philadelphia 
Phro — Pharo    Mfg,    Co, 
Prsh — Parish    Mfg.    Co. 
I'rud— Prudden 
Rayfid — Rayfleld 
Bern — Remy 

Row! — Wm,   H,   Rowland 
Rot — Royer   WTieel    Co. 
K-T — Rome-Turney 
Rugl — Ruggles 
Rus — P.ussel  Car  &  Prdy, 


Russl — Russel    Axle    Co, 

Rut — Rutenber 

B&V — Root    &    VanDer- 

voort 
Sag — Saginaw 
■Sal — Salisbury 
Havg — Savage   Arms 
.Seh — Schwarz  Wheel  Co. 
Schblr — Kchebler 
Shel— Sheldon 
Simp — Simplex 
S-.J — .sihot  well- Johnson 
S-M — Standard    Malle- 
Smh — .\,    O,    Smith 
Sth — Smith    Steel    Wheel 
S-P — Standard   Parts  Co. 
Spltf— Splltdnrf 
Sp-P — Spring   Perch    Co, 
Stan — Standard   Radi- 
ator 
Stand — Standard   Steel 

Spring  Co. 
Sterl — Sterling    Bearings 
Stmbg — Stromberg 
Stn — Standard  Wheel  Co, 


S-W — Sparks-Withlng- 

ton 
Sum — Sumter    Elec.   Co 
Therm — Thermold  ' 
Timkn — Tliiikcn 


v»l- 


al    Mach. 


(,'.   S. — U.    S.    Spring 
Wa« — Wagner 
Warn — Warner 
Wau — Waukesha 
West — Westinghouse 
WU-B — Wilcox  Bennett 


-Wis 


sin    Par 


W-I. — Ward -Leonard 
W&L — Waterhouse    & 

Lester  Co. 
Way — Wavne  Wheel  I 
Wol — Wohlrab 
Wsc— Wisconsin 
Yne — Y  oungstow 

Pressed    Steel    Co, 
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Detailed  Technical  Specifications  of 


Name  ind  Model 


Famous BIO    1 

Federal SD    1 

Federal TE    Ij 

Federal UE    2 

..WD   3} 


Tra 


XC 


Federal. 
Federal 
Federal 

Ford TT    1 

For.chlor AX    \\ 

Forschler IB    2 

Forschler BXj  3 

F   W.  D B;  3 

Fullon A|  1 

Gabriel Cj  1 

Gabriel El  2 

Gabriel Fl  4 

Garford 25  H 

Carlord 70-B  2 

Garford 68  5 

Garford 69!  6 

Gary F|  1 

Garj GTl  IJ 

Carj jl  2i 

Gar, KT  3} 

Gary M  5 

G.M.C 16      i 

G.M.C 21  Ij 

G.IW.C ^l  2 

G.  M.  C 71  3} 

G.M.C 101  5 

Giani 15:  1 

Giant 14;  IJ 

Giant 16'  2 

Giant 17i  3J 

Gramm-Bernslein 15  H 

Gramm-Bernstein..W-15  Ij 

Gramm-Bernslein    .20  2 

Gramm-Berslein 25  1\ 

Gramm-Bernslein.  ...35  V, 

Gramm-Bernstein. . .  .50  5 

Grant 10  IJ 

Grant 11  IJ 

Grant IS  2 

Grant 1«:  2 

Hal-Fur c!  1 

Hal-Fur B  2J 

Har.ey WEA    IJ 

Hariey WFA   2) 

Har.ey WHA    3) 

Har.ey.    WKA    5 

Hawkeye K    IJ 

Hawkeye M   2J 

Hiebway-Knijht A|  4 

Highway-Knight B   0 

Huffman B   IJ 

Huffman t  IJ 

Hurlburl IJ 

Hurlburt 2J 

Hurlburt 3J 

Hurlburt 5 


1,690120  Save. 

2.300132  Drt.. 

2.500  144  ,Drt. . 

2.S0O15f)  Drt.. 

3.0.i0156  Drt.. 

4..5001.it)  Hus.. 

2.M01.'0  Drt.. 

3.77.'ilM'  I!U9.. 

.i.iOl.M  I'iB. 

2.37.1 120  own.. 

2.750144  own.. 

3,450144  own.. 

4,500124  Prsh. 


p-€tl. 

PHStl. 

p-3t!. 
p-stl. 

p-3tl. 
rol-c. 
p-stl. 
rol-c. 
p-stl. 
rol-c. 
rol-c. 
rol-c. 
p-stl. 


i3-flex..lpnu.. 
ls-flex..|sol.. . 
9-flex..  sol... 
,s-flex..  sol.. . 
:9-flex..  sol... 
's-flex..  sol... 
a-flex..|3ol... 
,flex. . .  p&s. , 
iflex.  .  .sol'.. 


2,350,137   P4B. .  p-stl. .  s-flex.. 'sol. 


2,000136 
3,250  150 
4.300  ISO 
1,890135 
3,300  142 
5,000 12S 
5,300  12S 
1,600  130 
2,250142 
2,750 14S 
3,8.50162 
4,850  170 
1,495  132 
2,395  130 
2,725  144 
3,750163 
4,350163 
I,95013S 
144 


Prsh..  p-stl. 
Prsh..'p-8tl. 
Prsh..  p-stl. 


.  a-fiex..piiu.. 
.  s-flex..  sol*. . 
.  ^-flex..|3ol... 
.  s-flex..  sol... 
.  Js-flex. .  'sol*. . 
.  s-flex. .jSol... 
.'s-flex..  sol... 


36i3J 

36x4 

Bim... 

!3Sx5 

36x6 

Drt. . . 

|36x3J 

36x5 

Sch*,. 

l36x4 

36x7 

Sch*. 

136x5 

36x5d 

Sth,, 

36x6 

40x6d 

Sth 

!36x4 

36x5 

Sch'. . 

:36x5 

36x5d 

Sth, 

i30x3J 

32x3J 

Prud'. 

Ia6x3J 

36x5 

Sth... 

[36x4 

36x7 

Sth. . . 

;36x4 

36x8 

Sth   , 

36x6 

36x6 

Sch'. . 

,34x4 

34x6 

E&O.. 

135x5 

55x5 

Stn. . . 

136x4* 

36x7* 

Stn. . . 

,36x5 

40x6d* 

Sth. . . 

!36x3J 

36x4 

|36x4 

36x7 

B>m... 

PAB. 

p-stl. 

m^. 

J80l. 

\W. 

.p-stl. 

isol. 

AtB, 

.p-stl. 

'rigid. 

!sol. 

'*B. 

.  p-stl. 

1  rigid . 

sol. 

^AB. 

p-stl. 

irigid . 

'sol. 

Smh, 

ip-stl. 

s-flex. 

pnu 

Smh 

;p-stl. 

fl-Hex, 

isol. 

Smb. 

'p-stl. 

■s-flex. 

sol. 

Hyd..  p-stl. 
Hyd.,.:p-stl. 
Hyd.  .Ip-stl. 


Is-flex.. 
's-flex..  sol., 
's-flex.. 'sol*, 
s-flex..  isol*. 
's-flex..  sol*, 
's-flex..  Isol.. 

sol*. 

Isol*. 


1,8851124  Save.,  p-stl.  .  rieid.,  p&s. 
1,935,140  Savg,. Ip-stl.  .|rigid,  .Ip&s. 
2,150124  |Savg. .|P-8tl.  .risid.  .p&s. 
2,250 140  Savg. .  p-atl. .  rigid .    pis. 


2.000136  P4B, 
2,750168  P&B. 
2.350128  lown.. 
3..3001.50  own.. 
4.300160  own., 
5,000160  own., 
1,995  14SJ  own.. 
2.650  148!  own.. 
4,8001.59  ,Hyd. 
5,6001.59   Hvd. 

140  Hyd. 

Il40  Hyd. 

2,8.50148   

3,750170 

4,400,156  I 

5,250,166   


p-stl. ., pnu.. 

p-sti,  .'s-flex..  sol'. . 
p-stl.  .flex.  ..Isol... 
rol-c. .  s-flex..  Isol. .. 
irol-c. .  's-flex. .'sol... 
rol-c.  s-flex.. ^ol.... 
'rol-c. .  Ift-flex. . 'sol*. . 
Tol-c. '.s-flex..  eol*.. 
,p-stl. .  flex. .  .'sol*.. 
IP-fitl.  .flex. .  .iSoI... 
p-fitl. . 's-flex..  iol*.. 
p-stl.  .5-flex..M'.. 

p-stl .. ' Isol. . . 

,p-atl. ., bol,,. 

lp.ti..|......M.. 


.  36x6 
.  I36x6 
.  j36x3J 
.  36x3J 
.  I36x4 
.  i'36x5 
.  36x6 
.  135x5 
.  ,36x3J 
.  '36x4 
.  136x5 
.36x6 
.  .34x3J 
.  I34x3j 
.  36x4 
.  |36x5 
.  36x3J 
.  l36x3J 
.  (36x4 
.36x4 
.  |36x5 
.  j36x6 
.  34x4} 
.34x4J 
.34x4  J 
.'34i4J 

.'3.5x5 
.  '35x5 
.  l34x3J 
.  136x4 
.i36x5 
.  36x6 
.54x3J 
.  i36x4 
.  !36x5 
.  |36x5 
.134x3} 
.  34x3} 
.34x4 
.36x4 
.36x5 
.36x5 


I40x6d 
,40x7d 
l36x4 
|36x5 
36x7 
k0x5d 
HOxOd 
,35x5 
136x5 
36x7 
40x5d 
40x6d 
'34x5 
34x5 
36x7 
36x5d 
36x5 
36x5 
36x7 
36x4d 
40x5d 
i40x6d 
134x5 
34x5 
34x6 
34x6 


34x5 

36x7 

36x5d 

40x6d 

34x5 

36x6 

36xCd 

40x6d 

34x4 

34x4 

134x5 

36x4d 

36xSd 

40x6d 


Con,. 
Con.. 
Con.., 
Con.. 
Con... 
Con.. , 
iCon.., 
Con.., 
own... 
Con.., 
Con.,, 
Con.., 
Wsc. 


iSth..  mt.. 
iBim,..:wd.. 
'Bim...  wd.. 
lBim...|wd.. 
'Bim...,wd.. 
!Day.  .Imt.. 


'opt. . ,  wd.. . 
jown.. .  'mt. . . 
own...  mt. . . 

j 'wd... 

jWay.  .|wd.. . 
Way..;wd.. . 
Way.,  wd.. . 
Way. .  wd.. . 


.  .[mt. . 
Bim...,wd.. 
!Bim...[wd.. 
Bim.. .  wd.. 
Bim...  wd.. 

..Ld.. 

Msc.  .mt.. 
Sch...wd., 
Sch...wd.. 


H-S.. 


.  Wsc, 
.Buda. 
.[Buda. 
.Buda. 
.Buda. 
.iBuda. 
.  ICon.. 
.iCon.. 
.|Con.. 
.Con., 
.ton.. 
.ICon.. 
.  Buda. 
.  Con.. 
.  Con.. 
.  Con.. 


iRoy...  wd.. 
Roy.. ,  wd.. 


.ICon... 

.Buda. 
.  Buda. 
.Buda. 
.  Buda. 
.Buda, 
.  Buda. 
.Buda. 
.  Buda. 
.  R&V., 
.  R&V., 
.Con.., 
.Con,. 


4-3Jx5-19,6 
4-3!i5-22.5 

4-4}x5i-27.2 
l4-4Jx5J-27.2 
,'4-4}x5}-32.4 
4-4ix5}-32.4 
4-4ix5}-27.2 
'4-4!x5}-32.4 
.'4-3ix4  -22.5 
.:4-3Jx  5-19.6 
.4-4ix5l-27.2 
.4-4ti5J-27.2 
.4-4ix5}-36.2 
.4-3}x5  -19.6 
.'^3ix5  -16.9 

.'4-4}x5J-29.0 
.4-4!x5!-29.0 

I  r-.i-i  -32.4 
I    v.^;-22,5 

.    '.,.v,-29,0 

1  !;\.-,',-:)6,2! 

.  4-.'),'„x5}-40.11 
.4-3ix5  -16.9 
.4-4  x5}-25.6l 
,'4-4ix5}-29.0! 
.4-4}x6  -32. 4| 
.'4-5  x6}^0.0[ 
.'4-3Jx5  -22.5 
.'4-3 J x5  -22.5 
.4-4i.x5{-27.2l 
.MJx  j-32.4 
.4-4}x6J-32.4 
.i4-3ix  5-22.5 
.'4-3fx5}-22.5 
.l4-4}x5J-27.2 
.;4-^}x5}-32.4 
.'4-35x5  -22.5 
.'4-35x  5-22.5 
.l4-4S'!5J-27.2 
,l4-4}x5J-29.0 
,|4-4}x5J-32.4 
.l4-4;x  6-36.2 
.'4-3ix  5-22.5 
.|4-3ix  5-22.5 
.'4-3ix  5-22.5 
.;4-33x  5-22.5 

'4-4  i5  -25.6 
'4-4Jx5J-29.0 
'4-4Jx5J-27.2 
l4-4}x5)-29,0 
4-4*x  6-32.4' 
'4-4ix  6-32.4' 
]4-3Jx5J-22.5l 
4-4}xoi-29.0[ 
4-4  x6  -25.  el 
14-4  x6  -25.61 
4-3}x5  -16.9 
4-3}x5  -16. 9J 
4-4  X5J-25.6I 
4-4}x5J-29.0l 
4-4Jx6  -32.41 
4-4}x6  -32.4 


4  thcr... 

4  cent... 

4  cent... 

4  cent... 

2  cent... 

2  icent... 

4  cent... 

2  cent... 

4  ther.. . 

4  cent.. , 

4  cent... 

4  jcent... 

2  Icent... 

4  [ther... 

4  ,ther... 

4  cent. 

4  [cent. 

4  cent. 

4  (cent. 

4  'cent. 

2  cent. 

2  'Cent. 

4  cent. 

4  cent. 

4  cent. 

4  cent. 

4  cent. 

4  cent. 

4  cent. 

4  cent. 

2  cent. 

2  cent. 


iChgo. 
IMcC* 
IMeC* 
;McC* 
McC* 
IMcC 
,McC* 
McC* 
'own.. 

own.. 

Lng.. 


.lG&0..!cst.. 
.  G&0..['cst. 
.'G&0..lcst., 


.est.. 


,  Chgo..lcst... 
,  IChgo..  |cst... 
,Chgo..lcst... 
,Chgo..lcst.. . 
,:Cbgo..lcst... 
:McC..  prs... 
'McC.  lest... 
McC.  [est... 
McC. 'est... 
IMcC.  lest... 
..Ipra. . . 


.Ml.. 


prs.. 


.loWD..  ,'CSt, 


G&O. 


..G&O..  eel., 

..iGiCcel., 

...biCcel., 

..Fed...  fin.. 

..own...  fin.. 

. .  own.. .  jfin. . 

. .  own..  .,fin.. 

. .  Chgo.. 

.iChgo.. 

..[Chgo.. 

..Chgo.. 

..jChgc. 
,..McC.. 

..iMcC.lfin. 

..iMcC. 

..IMcC. 

..'McC. 
...Ildl.... 

..Jdl....cel. 

..Ildl....  eel. 


4  ther.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  |cent.. 

2  cent.. 

4  ther.. 

4  ther.. 

4  Ither.. 

4  ther.. 


4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  ther.. 

4  ther.. 

4  ther.. 

4  ther.. 

.  cent.. 

.  cent.. 

.  cent., 
cent.. 


.  jOwn.. 
.lown.. 
.  |own.. 


Fcd...sht iFed... 

red...sht Fed... 

Fed...|sht Fed... 

Fed...|sht Fed...  eel.. 


. ,  jest 

.  .jest 

Chgo. .lest.. . . 

Chgo..  est 

[Chgo..  .est 

Chgo..  est 

own...  est.. . . 


. .  est. . . 
Lvgn..'cst. .. 
Lvgn..jcst,.. 


[G&O.. 

G40.. 
Chgo.. 
iChgo.. 
iChgo.. 
Chgo.. 
|Idl.... 
Ml.. . . 
IR-T... 
R-T... 
Lvgn.. 
Lvgn.. 


lEismn. 
'Eismn. 
lEismn. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 


fixed. 

fixed. 

fixed. 

jfixed. 

Ifixed. 

.fixed. 

Ifixed. 

'fixed. 
.Ihand., 
t.  fixed. 
1.  fixed. 
I.  jfixed. 
i.lhand.. 
,|liand.. 
is,hand.. 


., Bosch,  hand. 
..Bosch,  hand., 
.  BcBch.ihand., 
.  .Splft.hand., 
.Spltt..  Ihand. 
.  Eismn. Ihand. 
.  Eismn.  hand. 
.  Eismn.  hand. 
.  Eismn.  hand. 
.  Eismn.  hand. 
.  Eismn.  hand. 
.  Eismn.  hand. 
.  Eismn.  hand. 
.Eismn.  hand. 
.  EiMin.lia.,,1, 


ELEC.  SYSTEM 


Ightg..  Eismn.   120 
lghtg*jAut-L.  none 


none. 
Ishtg'.l 


N-E.. 
none. . 


*l-2..I^N...i  100 
&1-2  1L-N...I  100 
s&l-2..iI^N...  100 
sl&i...,We6t.  125 
..IWe8t..j.l75 
lghtg..|West..i.l25 
Ightg..  West.. 1. 125 


Eismn,  hand. 
Eismn. hand. 
Eismn.  hand. 


ili-i-2.'Delco.l.... 
lghtg-2  Eismn.l  — 

lshtg-2  Eismn.l 

lKhtc-2  Eismn.l.... 

li;htg-2  Eismn.l 

none. .  none,  .none 
none..luone..|none 
none,  .jnone.. 'none 
none.  .none.  .Inone 
N-E.  .1.... 


N-E.. 
N-E. . 
Eismn, 
Eismo, 

Eismn ,  ■  ■  ■ 

Spltf . .  [hand. .  6l4i-2.  |Rcmy.  jnone 
Spltf . .  hand. .  Bl4i-2.  'Remy.  none 
Spltf. .  hand. .  'sl4i-5 .  Remy.  none 
Spltf. .  hand..  sl4i-2.  Remy.  none 


.  [Bosch. 
.'Bosch. 
.  Bosch. 
.  Eisirn, 


Spltf. 
Spltf. 


hand,,  sWi.., [West. jl50. 

band. .  .none. .  none. .  [Uone 

.fixed. 

lauto. 

':uto.. 

auto. 

,hand.. , -     - 

hand..  [Ightg..  IWest. 

Ihand..  sl(!ii-2.  Wag. 

Ihand..  s41-2..  Wag. 

hand. 

hand. 

hand. 

hand. 

hand. 

hand. 


ABBREVIATIONS— TyiieK  of  CoilNtriictia 


AHBREV1.VT10NS — .^lakers  of  Parte 


* — other  optlona 
amid — amldtfhlp 
autci — automatic 
bevi — bevel 
eel — ixllul.-ir 
eefit — t-'-ntrlfugal 
<hn— chain 


ast 


r»t- 

elr— {-enter 

ryllncleni  ra«<t.  2  In  pairs 

CvliiKlrfH  roiit,  4   In  blocit 

e.vlinders   ruHt,    3    In 

thr.-r-s 
OilndrrH  cant,  1   sInKly 
c>i-end« — cyllnder-ende 
d— <lual 
d-d — ilr>'-dl8k 
d-I> — dry-plate 
dpii — from   both   motor 

&   flrlvenhaft 
d-rd — double  reduction 
d-e — drive-shaft 


elec — electric 

ext-d-» — e.xternal  drive- 
shaft 

ext-f-w — external    front 
wheel 

ext-g — external    gear 

ext-jftt — external  jack- 
Hhaft 

ext-r-w — external  rear 
wheel 

fall — fabric 

lln — nnned   tube 

Ilex— llexibic 

frie — friction 

(C-p — Rear   pump 

en- — gravity 

KHCI — from   gcarset 

hyd — hvdrnulic 

lnd-< — Individual    clutch 

in(-K — internal    gear 

int-g-4 — Internal    gear 
drive  on  4  wheels 


Int-r-w — Internal   rear 

wheel 
jut — unit  with  JackBhaft 
1— I'-ft 

l-b— Ino.so   ball 
iglitc — lighting  only 

•ith   motor 


U    (Wheels) 


:tal    (universal 
.I'.lnt) 
opt — oiitlnnal 
piHl — piston    pump 
plan — pl.inetary 
pin — philn   tube 
pnu — pneumatic 
preH — pr.  ssure 
prog — progreseivo 


steel 


natic 


In 


p-Ntl — pressed  steel 

I— right 

T&e — right  &  center 


r-rd — radiu.s  rods 
rol-e — rolled  channel 
ri.l-i— rolled  I-biain 
M-let — selective 
B-lie.x — seinl-ruxibic 
shI— sheet 

s*l— starting  &  lighting 
8l*i-2— .starting,    light- 
ing &  l«nltlon,  2  unit 


80I- 


ulld 


Hprgs — springs 

W|-t — square -tube 

start — starling  only 

t-nrm — tiiriiue    arm 

thcr — thtrmo-syphon 

t-|i — two- point 

t-t— torsion  tube 

vu* — vacuum 

wat-tui»e — water  tube 

wd — wood 

w-d — multiple  disk  in  oil 

iv-p — pliite  in  oil 

»T — wire 

M-t — zig-zag  tube 


the 


Opti' 


Ilni 


.loint    Mfg.    Co. 
A-Knt — Alwuti  r-Kent 
.41-Ch — Allls-Chalmers 
Alo.v— Alloy  Steel  Spring 
.Vner — .Vnieriean  Mag- 

tieto  Co. 
,\rell— ArcliibaUl 
Arvac — Arvac    Co. 
Aul-L — Auto-I,ite 
.Vuto — Auto- Wheel    Co. 
.\-\V-W— Automotive 

Wire  Whe.l  (.'o. 
B&U — nail  *  Hall 
n-Be<-k — norg  &  Beck 
BeriK — nerling 
Bet— Belts     Spring    Co. 


Bin 


-nil 


,ol 


B-I.ipe — nrown-T..ipo 
Blood — Blood  Bros. 
Brem — Bremer 

-Beaver  Mfg.  Co. 


B&W— B&W  Mfg.  Co. 
Can — Candler  Radiator 
Cunt — Canton -Cleveland 
'ari — Carleton  Co. 
Cart — Carter  Carburetor 
Coo— G.  M.  Castle 
CAS — C.  A.  S.  Products 
Clicii — Chicago  Mfg.  Co. 
Cliie — Chicago-Standard 
Cluiip — cii;impion  Auto 


Co 


Cliy— Clii 
CIrk — Clark   Equipment 
Col — Columbia    Axle   Co. 
Con — Continental    Motor 
Conn — Connecticut 
Cm — Cr.ino    &    Mac- 

M.ihon    Co. 
C-s — I'hrl.-itopher  Simp- 

.son    iron    Co. 
Day — Dayton 
I>el — Delaney 
Uetlaf — Dotlatt 
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Gasoline  Motor  Trucks  for  1920 — Cont. 


GOVERNOR  SPEED       FUEL  SYS.     CLUTCH 


TRANSMISSION 


I 


FINAL  DRIVE 


auct..iMnrch. 
o«Dt.  Pbaro.. 
cent.  Pharo. . 
cent.  Pharo. . 
cent.  Pharo.. 
cent,  Pharo,. 
cent.  Pharo.. 
cent.  Pharo.. 


motor 
motor 

motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 


1350 
1450 

1190 


cent,  Dph.. 
cent.  Dpbc.. 
cent.  Dplx.. 
cent.  Pierce. 


.^iplx... 
,  pU... 
,  plx... 
motor 


eent.  Pierce.,  motor 


none.  none. . . 
cent.  Dplx... 
cent.  Dpbt... 
suet..  Mnrch. 
cent.  Dplx.. . 
cent.  Dplx.. . 
cent.  Dplx.. . 
cent.  Pierce, 
cent.  Rerce.. 

McCn.. 

McCn.. 

McCn.. 

auct..  Mnrch. 
8Uct..;Mnrch. 
suet.  March, 
suet.  Mnrch. 
»uct.  Mnrch. 
cent.  Pierce.. 
cent*  Pierce* 
cent.  Pierce.. 
cent.  Pierce.. 


motor 
motor 

motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
'motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 
'motor 
motor' 
motor 
!motor 


1100 
1000 
1300 
10  <5 
10.^.7 
10.57 
1000 
1000 
1009 
lono 

1000 
11.50 

i.-ioo 

1210 
1210 
1150 
2000 
2000 
1500 
1500 


18  Stmbg.  vac. 

25  'Zeoith.  vac. 

15  Zenith,  grv. 
13  Zeaith.  rtv. 

12  Zenith,  prv. 
10  Zenith,  grv. 

13  Zenith.  Rrv. 
12  Zenith.  Igrv, 
18  own grv. 

16  Zenith,  grv. 
12  Zenith,  igrv. 
12  Zenith,  jgrv. 
15  Stmbg.  grv. 


35  Cart. .  .'grv.  . .  d-p. 


25  Ravfld.  erv. 
18  Raj-fld.  grv. 
12  iRayfld.'grv, 
18  ,StmbR.  grv. 
15  Ra\'fld.  grv. 

11  Ravfid.  grv. 
10  Rayfld.  grv. 
15  Mast... Igrv. 
15  Mast. ..igrv. 
15  Mast. ..'grv. 
15  Mast...  grv. 
15   Mast...pT. 

20  MarvL.'grv. 
15  iMarvL.jgrv. 

14  iMarvL.grv. 

12  Marvl..  grv. 
10  Marvl..  grv. 

26  Schblr.  ?rv. 
26   Schblr.  grv. 

21  Schblr.  :gr\-. 

15  !Stmbg.  gr\'. 
Stmbg.  ETV. 


.  Fuller. ,  sclcc 
.  B-Beck.seiec 
B-Ueck.se 
B-Beck.se 
,  B-Beck.se 
.  B-Beck.se 
.  B-Beck.seleC 

B-Beck..... 
.own....  pi: 
.  Fuller.,  se' 
.Fuller.,  se! 
.  Fuller.. se^-_. 
.  H-Shaw  ind-c 
.B-Beck.,.. 
.  B-Beck.se! 


.  B-Beck.  sel 
.  B-Beck 
.B-Beck 
.B-Lipe 
,  B-Lipe. 


B-Lipe.  sel 
.  Fuller. 
.iFuUer. 
.'Fuller, 
.  B-Lipe 
.  B-Lipe 


.  B-Lipe. 
.B-Lipe. 
,  B-Lipe. 
B-Lipe. 


cent.  Pierce.,  d-s.  ..'  1100  I 

cent.  Pierce.,  d-s.  ..;  1100  ' 

cent.  Pierce.,  d-s..  .!  1100 

cent.  Pierce.,  d-s.  ..i  1100  ! 


cent, 
cent. 

8UCt. 

cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent. 

BUCt.. 

suet.. 


Dpbt 

motor 

1400 

Dplx... 

motor 

r.'u;) 

Unrch. 

motor 

IIUO 

Dpll... 

moto  I 

11(1(1 

3pk.. . 

motor 

KKKI 

Dplx.  . 

mo'or 

^.00 

^imp..  , 

motor 

ll4i 

Simp.. . 

motor 

ll.lU 

Mnrch. 

motor 

l.<(l(l 

Mnrch. 

motor 

i:ioo 

16  ,Carter.  vac. 
16  Carter,  vac. 
14  Carter,  vac. 

14  Carter.  |Vac. 

25  Stmbg.  'grv. 

15  Stmbg.  grv. 

16  Zenith,  grv. 
16  Stmbg  grv, 
13  iStmbg.  igrv. 
U  IStmbg.  :grv. 
16  Zenith,  grv. 
16  Zenith,  grv. 
I'.)  ''[oriitb.  vac. 
15  Zenitb.  vac. 

I         Zenith,  jgrv. 
Zenith,  grv. 


.  B-Beck. selec 
.  B-Beck. seicc 
.B-Bcck.selec 
. B-Beck. selec, 

.  B-Beck.  sclec 
B-Beck  .Belec 
.  Fuller,  .selec, 
.  B-Beck.  aelec, 
., B-Beck.  selec 
.B-Beck. selec 
.  Fuller.,  selec, 
.  Fuller.,  selec, 
.  R-Lipe.  ?ek-c, 
.  B-Lipe.  3eiec 
. 'Fuller,.  Ise  lee, 
.  iFuHer. .  Iselec 
selec 


iDetrt. 


.'amid.. 

.  umid.. 

.  amid.. 

.  amid.. 

.amid.. 

.  'amid. . 
own.. .  .imotr.. 
Fuller,,  motr. . 
■Fuller,  .motr.. 
|Fulier..'motr.. 
ICotta.  .iamid.. 

I motr.. 

iDur imotr. . 


B-Lipe.  amid. 
B-Lipe.  jamid. 
'B-Lipe.  amid, 
iown.. .  amid, 
own.. . ,  amid, 
own.. .    amid, 

iFuUer,.  motr. 
jFuUer..  motr. 
'Fuller.,  motr. 
B-Lipe.  amid. 
B-Lipe.  amid. 
,own.. .  .motr. 
iown.  .  .motr. 
own.  .motr. 


B-Lipe.  raotr. 
B-Lipc.  motr. 
B-Lipe.  Imotr. 
B-Lipe.  Iamid. 


7.00;sprRs. 
6.20r-rd.. 
S..50r-rd.. 
!),25r-rd.. 
10.:ar-rd.. 
13.C6[r-rd.. 
.  iiuiKu.  9.25r-rd.. 
.Timkn.:  12.00V-rd.. 


.  Timkn. 
.  Timkn. 
.  Tmkn.- 
.  Tmkn.. 


iG-Lees  motr. 
G-Lec8  motr. 
G-Leea  motr. 
iG-Lees  motr. 

'B-Lipe.  raotr. 
B-I.ipe.  amid. 
Fuller. .  motr 
R-[-ipe.  amid. 
B-Lipc.  amid. 
>B-Li|)e.  amid. 
iFulIer..  motr. 
:Fuller..  motr. 
Iown.. .  |;imid- 

lown Iamid., 

lFullcr..;motr. 
iFuller..  Imotr. 
I Imotr. 

. . .  imotr. 

. . .  Iamid. 

. . .  iamid. 


.jShel.... 
.Shel... 
.  iShel.    . 
3  lbeve':-4j.own... 

3  jint-g..! 

3  iut-g..iRussl.  . 

3  worm.JTimkn. 

4  worm.  Timkn. 
4  iworm,  Timkn. 

3  worm.  Timkn. 

4  worm.  Timkn. 


3  |Worm.  Timkn. 

3  iworm.iTimkn. 

4  worm.  Timkn. 
4  worm,  Timkn. 
4  worm.  Timkn. 

3  bevel.,  own... . 

4  [worm,  timkn.. 
4  worra.iTimkn, 
4  Iworm.  jTimkn. 
4  Iworm.  Timkn, 
3  'worm. 'Shel.  . 
3  worm.  Shel.    . 

3  Iworm.  iShel... 

4  Iworm. iShel... 
3  lint^g  .iCIrk.  .. 


y.SOsprgs. 
8.  668prRS. 
8.75sprB8. 
8.90'sprg8. 


sprgB. 
, sprgs, 

,  sprcs., 
spri:s.. 
,  sprigs.. 
,  sprgs. . 
,sprgs.. 
.  t-t. .  ,  . 
,  sprgs.. 
,  sprcs.. 
.  |Sprga. . 
.  jsprgs. . 


:Shel...!ext-d-a 
Mth. .  int-r-w 
Mth. .  int-r-w 


Mth.  .  int-r-^ 
Mth.  .  int-r-^ 
Mth*.  ext-d- 


10.20sprgs..:8prgB,. 


3  Int-g  ,iTorbn.. 

3  lint-g  ,]Torbn.. 

3  jint-g  .iTorbn.. 

3  [int-g  .iTorbn.. 

4  worm.lTimkn. 
4  Iworm.iTimkn. 

3  Iworm.  |Shel,., 

4  [worm.  iSheL.  . 
4  Iworm.  IShel... 
4  Iworm.  iShel..., 

3  lint-g,.;Clrk,. 

4  lint-g,  Clrk,  , 
4  iworm.  Shel..., 
4  Iworm.  jShei.... 

Chic. 


7.75isprRS. 

7.75'sprgs. 

11.44r-rd.. 

12.39;r-rd.. 

isprga. 

7.25|3prgs. 

S.SOsprga. 
10.33'sprg8. 
11  66spres, 

6.00r-rd.. 

9.25|r-rd 

9.25ir-rd 
12.00r-rd.. 
13.67ir-rd 

7 .  SO  sprgs. 
7.80'sprgs. 

8.  eelsprgs. 
10. 25  sprgs. 


,  t-arm.  iMcrl, 
.!sprga..!MerI. 
.  ,8prg8..  Merl. 
.  sprgs.,  S-P. . 
.  sprgs,.  S-P. . 
.' S-P.. 

-I :s-p.. 

,  j8prg3..jTuth. 

.  sprgs,. iTuth, 

.]sprgs.JTuth, 

. iSprgs..  Dctr. 

.  spr?s..  Detr. 

.  sprgs..  Detr. 
sprffs..  Detr 
sprgs,.  |Detr 

.  pprgs..  [Detr 
jsprgs..  Detr 

.sprgs..  Shel.. 

. 'Sprgs..  Shel., 

.  sprgs.. jShel,. 

.sprgs.,  Shel.. 


[int-r-w. 
int-r-w. 
int-r-w. 
mt-r-w. 
int-r-w . 
ext-d-s. 
exfc-d-s. 
lint-r-w . 
lint^r-w. 
int 


int-r-w 


.icxt-r-w,.  1.. 
.  int-r-w.  .II.. 
.int-r-w  .  1.. 

int-r-w. .  I.. 

;int-r-w..  1.. 

jint-r-w. .  1.. 
.]int-r-w. .  I., 
.int-r-w. .  1,. 
,  int-r-w. .  1.. 

int-r-w. .  1.. 

.jint I.. 

.int-r-w. .,!,. 
.jext-r-w..  r. 
.|ext-d-a. .  I*. 
.  extnl-s. .  I.. 


.int-r-w..  l.,..|Gem. 
.int-r-w.  .1.. .  .'Gem. 
. 'int-r-w.. 1]....  Gem. 
,  jint-r-w.  .11,. .  .JRnsa, 
.  int-r-w.. T,..iRoB8, 
.  int-r-w. .  r. .  .jRoss. 
.  iint-r-w.  .!r. .  .iRosa, 
.jint-r-w. .l...jLavn. 
.jint-r-w,  .1,. .  .Ross. 

int 1 — Ross. 

jint ,1.. .  .'Ross. 

.Jint-r-w. .  1 |Ross. 

.lint-r-w..  1.... 


.|ctr..|mtl.,Stcrl., 


Federal 
Federal 


WD 
XC 


.  ctr. ,  mtl . 
.  ctr..jmtl. 
.jctr..btl. 

.r,..mtl. 


,;ctr..  mtl. 

.'ctr..  mtl. 
.  jctr..Imtl. 

.jCtr..jmtl. 
.ctr,.  mtl. 
.'ctr,. 'mtl. 
.  tctr..|mtl. 
.  jctr,.jmtl. 
.ctr.bntl. 
.  ctr..!mtl. 
.  ctr..!mtl. 
.  ctr. .  'mtl . 
,  ctr..  mtl. 
.  ctr. 


.  isprgs. 
.  jsprgs, 
.  jSprgs. 
.  sprgs. 

.  sprgs. 


.Isprgs.. 'S-P  , 
.  jsprgs..  jS-P 
.sprgs,.  S-P 


. ;! iRoss  .jCtr. 


mt-g. . 


Torbn., 


8.003 

6.35lr  rd  jsprgs,, 
7.00r  rd..  .'sprgs.. 
7.75sprg3..  sprgs. 
7.7.''Pprgs,.  sprgs. 
8.7.Tsprgs  .  sprgs  . 
8. 75;3pr{ra,.  jsprgs.. 
7. 60  sprgs  sprgs  , 
8.00sprgs,.^prg3,, 
8.  7-5'sprg8.. 'sprgs. 
10. 20'?prg8.,  jsprgs. 


-  int-r-w 
int-r-w 
.  int-r-w 
.  jint-r-w 


S-P.  ..int-r-w., 
S-P. -lint-r-w.. 
'Sh'l..,  int-r-w,  . 
Shol... 'int-r-w 

int-r-w , . 

int-r-w . 

ext-r-w,. 

ext-d-«. . 

int-r-i 

int-r-\ 


.{Ross  . 

.  R083  . 

.Robs  . 
-Ross  . 
.IRoss  . 

.  Jacox. 
.  Jacoi. 


Blood. 

luiiivi.' 

ISpicer. 
jSpicer. 
Spicer. 
iSpiccr. 
Spicer. 
ISpicer. 
iSpicer. 
;Blood. 
jBIood. 
jSpicer. 
Spicer. 
Ipicer. 


spicer. 
Spicer. 
Spicer. 
Spicer. 


,  Federal  ,  .  Tractor 
Federal  .Tractor 

IFord TT 

ForacMer AX 

.  Forschler B 

Forachler BX 

.IF.  W.  D B 

Fullon A 

Fulton.  ...C 

Gabriel  ...C 

.Gabriel E 

.Gabriel p 

.  Garlord 25 

.  iGarford 70-B 

Garlord 68 

.  Garlord 69 

Gary F 

Gary..  .  GT 

Gary J 

Gary KT 

Gary M 

.C.M.C 16 

G.  M  C 3J 

C.M.C 41 

C.M.C 71 

JC.M.C 101 

Giant IS 

.Giant 14 

.Giant 16 

.Giant 17 

Gramm-Bernalein.  .IS 


n-Bein<leir 
isleii 


.  I.. .  .'Ross  .  ctr..  imtl. 


Shel.. 
'Detr. 
iDetr. 
:Shel.. 
iShel.. 


int-r-w 
int-r-w 
int-r-w 
ext-r-fl 
ext-r-H 
ext-r-w 


int-r-w. 
int-r-w. 
int-r-w. 


Peters. 
Peters. 

Spicer., 
Spicer.. 
Spicer.. 
Hart.. 
Hart.. 
Therm, 
Therm. 
Hart.. 
Hart... 


nm-Bernslein.  .SO 

Grant 10 

Grant  11 

Grant  15 

Grant  16 

Hal-Fur        C 

Hal-Fur        B 

Har»ey WEA 

Har»ey WFA 

Harvey WHA 

Har.ey WKA 

iHawkeye K 

!Hawkeye M 

Highway-Knight.  . . .  A 
Highway-Knight...  B 

Huffman B 

Huffman C 

Hurlburl  .  .  .  li-Tsn 

Hurlburt ZJ-Ton 

Hurlburt SJ-Ton 

Hurlburt 5-Ton 


.\BBREVI.\TIONS — Makers  of  Parts — (Continued) — 


Defrt— Detroit    G.    &    M. 
IMtiv — Ditwiler   Mfg.   Co. 
Dneto — Dyneto 
Drt — Detroit  Pressed 

Steel    Co. 
Dtr — Detroit   Products 
IMrt — Detroit  L-ubricator 
I>an — Dunbar   Mfe.    Co. 
Dui— Dursfon  Gear  Corp. 
EAM— English    &    Mer- 

E&O— Eb.rlv  &  Orris 
Kismn— Eisemann 
Ens — Ensign    Carburetor 
Eric — Erics.son   Mfg.   Co. 
Eurk — Eureka 
F«H— French    &    Hecht 
FAC — F.    -\.    Chapper 
Fed— Feddt 


hx 


-Fie 


Mfg.    Co. 


Frank — Francke 
G*D — Gray    &    Davi3 
G&O — G    &    O    Mfg.    Co. 
GCS — Garden   City 
Springs 


Gem — Gemmer 
<i-l.ees — Gr,int-I.ecs 
Grn— Greens   Car  Wheel 
ll&I) — Hoopes   Bros.    & 

Darlington 
Har — Harrison 
Hart — Hartford 
Harv — Harvey 
Hay— Hayes  Wheel  Co. 


He 


-He 


Ilie— Hi 
Ilink — Hinkley 
Hoi— Holkv 
H-Shaw — Hcle-Shaw 
H-S— Herschell-Spill- 

H>-d — Hydraulic 

Idl— Ideal 

Ind — Indestructible 

Iron — Iron    City 

Jaenx — Jackson -Church- 

Wilcox 
Jek — .Tackson  Auto 
Jnii — Phineas  Jones  &  Co. 


John — Johnson    Co. 
Kal— Kalamazoo 
Kel — Kelsey    Wheel    Co. 
Ken — Kenosha  Wheel  & 


I.Stlit — Light    Mf 
L-N — I.eece-Xev 
Lng-^I.ong 
>gn— I.ivingsto 


Lye 


-i.yt 


vl— Marvel 
Jlas — P.  C.  Mason  4  Co. 
Mast — Master 
McCn — .McCanna 
MS- J: — Merchant  & 


Merl — Merrill  Spring  Co. 
JUller — H.    A.    Miller 
Mnrch — Monarch 


Mod — Modlne    Mfg.   Co. 

Mot — Mott   Wheel   Wks. 

M-K— Marlln-Rockwell 

MSf — MafsiUon 

Mth — Mather 

Mut — Mutual    '^Tieel    Co. 

>'at — Xntional     Spring 

Nail — Xatinnal    Can    Co. 

N-E — North    East 

NIch — Nichols   Elec.   Co. 

P&B — Parl.-h  &  Bingham 

Perk— Perkins 

I'et^ — Peters   .Mach.    Co. 

Ifx — Pf-rfcx   Radiator 

Pliil — Philadelphia 

Phro — Pharo    Mfg.    Co. 

I'rsh — Parish    Mfg.    Co. 

Prud— Prwdd.  n 

Kavfld — Rayfleld 

Rem — Remy 

Rowl — Wm.   H.    Rowland 

Bov — Rover   Wheel    Co. 

R-T — Rome-Torney 

Bugl- Ruggles 

Kos — Russel  Car  &  Frdy. 


Russ! — Rus3(l    Axle    Co. 

But — Rutenber 

RJtV — Root   &    VanDer- 
voort 

Sag — Saginaw 

Sal — Salisbury 

Savg — Savage   Arms 

Sch — Schwarz  Wheel  Co. 

Schblr — Sch.hler 

Shel — Sheldon 

Simp — Simplex 

S-.l—Shotwel  I -Johnson 

S-M — Standard   Malle- 

Smh — A.    O.    Smith 

Sth— Smith   Steel   Wheel 

S-P — Standard   Parts  Co. 

Spltf — Splitdorf 

Sp-P — Spring   Perch   Co. 

Stan — Standard   Radi- 
ator 

Stand — Standard   Steel 
Spring  Co. 

Sterl — Sterling   Bearings 

Stmbg — Stromberg 

Stn— Standard  Wheel  Co. 


S-W — Sparks-Wlthlng- 

ton 
Sum — Sumter    Elec.    Co. 
Therm — Thermoid  ' 
Timkn— Timken 
Torbn — Torbensen 
Tuth — Tuthlll 
t'nivl — Universal     Prdts 
I'nv- — Universal 
Invsl— Universal     Mach. 
V.    S. — U.    S.    Spring    Co. 
Wag — Wagner 
Warn — Warner 
Wau — Waukesha 
West — Westinghouse 
Wil-B — Wilcox  Bennett 
Wis — Wisconsin    Parts 
W-I^ — Ward-Leonard 
W&L — Waterhouse    & 

Lester  Co, 
Way — Wavne  Wheel  Co. 
Wol — Wohlrab 
Wsc — Wisconsin 
Vne — Y  ounestowh 

Pressed    Steel   Co. 
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Detailed  Technical  Specifications  of 


None  and  Model         '  C 


Independent  ilowa).  .  .E[  1} 
Independent  Iowa) — Fl  2 
Independent  Ohio)....F  1 
Independent  Ohio)....  Gi  2 

Indiana 12   I{ 

Indiana 20   2 

Indiana 25'  2! 

Indiana 35!  3) 

Indiana 50   5 

Inland      C  Ij 

Inland  D  2 

I.H.  C F|   1 

I.H.C K    1} 

I.HC CI  2 

I.H.C Lj  3} 

Jackson  C-1920l  Zi 

Kearns  h'     J 

Kearns  ...N    lj 

Keldon  .    .19;2 

Kelly-Sprlnefield.  K-JI 
Kelly-Sprinjfield  KS-3Z    1 '< 
Kelly-Springfield     K-35     ■_> 
Kellj-Sprincfield  KS.36     V, 
Kelly-Sprinsfield.    K-40     3; 
Kelly-SprincBeld     K-45 
Kelly-Springfield       K-50 
Kelly-Springfield     K-60      ' 
Keystone  W 

Kimball AB    2 

Kimball  AC    2S 

Kimball  .    AK    3 

Kimball  .    AE    4 

Kimball AF    ,5 

Kissel  Delivery      J 

Kissel  Utility    i; 

Kissel  Freighter    2 

Kissel  Hea.y  Duty    3J 

Kleiber  AA    1 

Kleiber  A    IJ 

Kleiber  BB2 

Kleiber  ...B    2{ 

Kleiber  C  3) 

Keiber  D    5 

Knoi  3S-Tr«ctorl. 

Koehler CI  U 

Koehler Ml  21 

Unge B  2 

Urrabee Vl  lj 

Larrabee CI  2J 

Urrabee Bl  3) 

Urrabee T'  .i 

LM.C 2-20  2} 

Uyal ! 

Uyal  Special  > 

Uyal 1 

M.ccar  LI  U 

Maccar  H'  2) 

Maccar M    3) 

Maccar  Co 

Mack .    .AB    U 

Macii AB   U 


1,890135  oira.. 

2.290146  own.. 
1,6S512S  PAB. 
2,300144  P&I3. 
2,150135  own.. 
2,750150  own.. 
2,950150  'own.. 
3,600160  lown.. 
4.600  170  own.. 

1,950136  ' 

2,850132  I 

1,8.50  128JP&B. 
2,200129  PAB. 
2,600 138JPiS:B. 
160  P&B. 


p-stl. 
p-stl. 
rol-c. 
Irol-c. 
|rol-c. 

Tol-C. 


p-stl. 
P-stl. 

p-6tl. 

P-stl. 


,s-flex..  sol. 
s-flex..  sol. 
s-flex..  sol.. 
!s-flex..  sol. 


4,250,150  iCas. . ,  p-stl. .  irigid. 


1,350118  Ptsh. 
2,000136  P&B. 
2,885144  Ijwo.. 
2.750144  own.. 
2.7.50144  own.. 
3,2.50  144  own.. 
3.250144  own.. 
4.2501.50  own.. 
4,400  1.50  own.. 
4.9001.50  own.. 
.5,2001.50  own.. 
1,795144  own.. 
3,6751144  Prsh. 
3,975159  Prsh. 
4.475159  Prsh. 
4,975170  Prsh. 
5.975170  Prsh. 
!,,875I35  Smh. 
2,275152  Smh. 
2.975168  Srah. 
3,975168  Smh. 
2,400130  own.. 
2,800143  own.. 
3,200153  own.. 
3,800160  own.. 
4,400163  own.. 
5  300180  own.. 
5,500  lOS  J  lown. . 
1,765131  Prsh. 
2,965162   Prsh. 

2,9.50136  own.. 

2,150138  Savg. 

3,000157  Savg. 

3,950154  Savg. 

4.750178  Savg. 

2,950164  F.AC. 

9.50110  Pi-B. 

1,245120  PAB. 

1,500130  PAB. 

2.750130  Prsh. 

3.500162  Pi^h 

4.300174  Prsh 

5.250186  Pnih. 

3.000144  own.. 

3,000144  own.. 


p-stl. 
rol-c. 
'p-stl. 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 
,p-stl. 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 
rol-c. 
|p-«tl. 
ip-stl. 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 
p-stl . 
p-stl. 
Ip-stl. 


.  ligid. .  pnu. 
.irigid.  .sol... 
.  |flex. .  .isol. .. 


34x3i 

34x4 
34x3J 
34x4 
34x3i 
36x4 
36x4 
36x5 
l36xo 
134x4 
|34x5 
36x35 
p6x3} 


.  |31x4 
.  !34x3J 
.  136x4 
.  136x3} 
.[36x3i 
.  I36x4 
.  I36x4 
.{36x5 
.  |36x5 
.(36x6 


jrol-c. 
Irol-c. 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 


3-flex..leol*, 
.  s-9ex..^ol., 
.  ;s-fiex..|sol., 
.  Is-flex.. 


.  s-flex. 

.  irigid.  -jSol... 
.  ii-flex..  sol... 
.  s-flex..  sol.. . 
.  s-flex.. |Sol... 
.  s-flex..  i.sol. .. 
.  's-flex. .[sol... 
.  Iflex,  .  .ipnn. 
.flex. .  .Ipnu. 


p-stl. 
!p-stl . 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 
jp-stl. 


irigid . 
rigid . 
rigid . 
rigid. 


pnu. 


|26x6 
.  34x4J 
.  36x5 
.  36x6 
.  ;36x4 
.  I36x5 
.  136x6 
.  34x4J 
.  136x3} 
.  36x4 
.  36x5 
.  I36x3i 
.  i36x3i 
.  36x4 
.  '36x5 
.'36x5 
.  |36x6 
.  36x5 
.34x3 
.  36x4 

.  36x4 
.  34x3J 
.  136x4 
.  I36x5 
.  36x6 
.  36x4 
.  32x4 
.  32x4} 
.  133x5 

.  ;36x4 
.36x4 
.  36x5 
.  36x5 
.  '36x4 
.  36x4 


34x5 
34x6 
34x4 
34x6 
34x5 
36x7 
36x8 
36x5d 
40x6d 
34x5 
34x6 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 
40x10 

36x7 

31x4 

34x6 

36x7 

36x6 

36x6 

36x4d 

36x4d 

40x5d 

40x6d 

40x6d 

40x7d 

36x5 

36x7 

38x7 

36x10 

40x10 

40x12 

34x4} 

36x5 

(36x7 

36x5d 

36x6 

36x6 

36x7 

36x8 

36x10 

40x12 

38x6d 

34x5 

36x7 

36x6 
34x5 
36x7 
|36x5d 
40x6d 
36x4d 
I32x5 
32x4} 
33x5 

36x5 

36x4d 

36x5d 

40x6d 

36x3id 

36x3id 


Prud..  !wd.. 
Prud..  Iwd.. 
Way*,  iwd*. 
Ind. .  .^t.. 


Bim.. .  wd  . 
..Imt.. 


lCrn...|wd.. 
iWay..|Wd.. 
jSth.  ..mt.. 
Isth...lmt.. 
Sth...|mt.. 
Sth...lmt.. 
Sth.  ..|mt.. 
Prud..  wd.. 
Pnid..lwd.. 
Prud..  |wd.. 
Sth...  Imt.. 
WAL.  |wd.. 
W&L.lwd.. 
WAL.  Iwd.. 
WAL.'wd.. 
WAL.  Iwd.. 
.Sth.  ..Imt.. 
Way.  .'wd.. 
Way. .  wd.. 
Way.,  iwd.. 

H&D.'wd.. 
iH&D.'wd.. 
iHAD.'wd.. 
|HAD  :wd.. 


Lght. 
Con.. 
Buda. 
own.. 


.4-35x5-22 
.4-4ix5!-27 
.l4-3}x5  -I'' 
.4-4Sx5;--'7 
.l4-3Jx5i-ls 
.  4-4S.x5}-27 
.  4-4ix5}-27 
.  4-4i!x5}-30, 
,  4-4ix6i-36.2 
.  4-3ix4J-22.5 
4-4  x5  -25.6 
,  4-3}x5i-19.6 
4-3}x5J-19.6 
4-4ix5  -29.0 
4-4ix5  -29.0 

,  4-4}x5}-32.4 

.  4-3}x4}-16.9 
li-Hxo  -19.6 
.4-4{x5}-29.0 
4-31x55-22.5 
4-3ix5}-22.5 
4-3ix5J-22.5 
4-3fx5}-22.5 
4-4}x6}-32.4 
4-4}x6j-32.4 
4-4}x6}-32.4 
4-^}x6}-32.4 
14^  x4}-25.6j 
.4-4  x6  -25. 6| 
.4-4ix6  -29.0 
.4-t}x6  -32.4, 
.4-4Jx6  -36.2 
.4-5  x6  -40.0 
,4-35x5}-24.2 
4-3|x5i-24.2 
4-4Jx5}-29.0l 
|4-4ix5}-29.0 
4-3ix5i-22.5: 
,,4-4}x5{-27.2 
|4-4Jx5}-27.2l 
!4-4}x5  -32.41 
,l4-4{x5  -32.4, 
,i4-5ix55-44.2' 
,4-5  x5}-40.0i 
.l4-3}x5  -19. 6i 
.4-4  X5S-25.61 


4  ,ceiit., ,  Chgo..  est.. 


14-4;: 


-27.: 


:4-3«x5  -^22 
4-4Sx5i-27.2l 
:4-4ix5i-32.4, 
'4-4ix5  -32,4' 
l4-4j|x5i-27.2, 
|4-3ix4i-15,6l 
'4-31x5  -16. 9| 
j4-3ix5  -16.91 

4-4Jx5}-27.2l 
4^}x5}-32,4l 
4-4}x5}-32.4| 
'4-iix6  -36.2 
4-4  x5  -25.6 
14-4  x5  -25.6 


thcr.. 
ther.. 
cent., 
cent., 
cent., 
cent., 
cent., 
cent., 
cent. . 
cent., 
cent., 
ther.. 
cent. . 
cent., 
cent. . 
cent., 
cent., 
cent., 
cent.. 

cent., 
cent., 
cent., 
cent., 
cent. . 
cent., 
cent., 
cent., 
ther.. 
cent.. 

ther.. 
ther.. 
4  cent., 
cent., 
cent. . 
cent., 
ther.. 
ther.. 


Lng.. 
McC* 
McC* 


Fix.. 
Fix., 
McC, 
McC. 
McC. 
McC. 
Pfx.. 
Pfx.. 
Pfx.. 


Chgo. 
Chgo. 
Natl. 
Lng.. 
Lng.. 
Lng.. 
Lng.. 
Lng.. 
Lng.. 


McC* 
McC* 
Lng.. 
Lng.. 


C&O. 
Bush. 
Eurk. 
Fed.. 


McC 

fin 

McC. 

lin 

McC. 

fin 

Pfx. . . 

eel 

Pfx 

eel 

Pfx.. 

eel 

K-T... 

fin 

R-T.. . 

hn 

K-T 

fin 

Fed 

eel 

Lng... 

fin 

Lng... 

Hn 

ther.. .IFed... lest. 


.|Sht [0wn...,sq-t. 

.  (Cst Bush.,  jfin. . 

.  est iBush..  ifin. . 

.  Bush..  :fin. . 

Bush..  Ifin.. 

Lng.,  .ifin. . 

Fed. ..pin.. 

Fed. ..pin.. 

Fed...ipln.. 


.  own... lest Bush. .Ifin. 

.'own.. .jest |Bus...|fin. 

.  own.. .  est IBush.., fin. 

.  own..  .,cst 'Bush.., fin. 


ELEC.  SYSTEM 


.  ,uone 
.  none 


Bosch 
ISum. 
Sum. 


sing., 
sing., 
sing. . 
sing., 
t-p... 
sing., 
sing., 
sing., 
sing. . 
sing, 
sing. . 
sing., 
sing. . 
sing, 
sing. . 
sing. . 
sing, 
sing. 

sing. . 

Ising. 
sing, 
ising. 
'sing. . 
sing, 
'dual.. 


'hand..  sAl*. 
jhand..  isAi*. 
|hand..  |SA1*. 
,hand..  sAl* 


Eismn.ihand. 

I 
Berlg..lhand. 
Berlg..:hand. 
Eismn.ihand. 
|Eismn.;fixed. 
Eismn. fixed. 

Ifixed. 

Eismn.  fixed. 
Eismn.^fixed. 
Eismn.'fixed. 
Eismn. 'fixed. 
Eismn.jfixed. 
Berlg.. jhand. 
Eismn.ihand. 
Eric.iband. 
Eismn. jhand. 
{Eisnm.jhand. 
{Eric...  hand. 
Eismn.ihand. 
[Eismn.ihand. 
lEismn.Jhand. 
lEismn.'hand. 
jBosch.  jhand. 
{Bosch,  jhand. 
•Bosch,  hand. 
jBosch.ihand. 
IBosch.'hand. 
[Bosch,  hand. 
lEismn.jhand. 
lEismn. ifixed.. 
lEismn.  fixed. 


.  none. 

.'N-E.. 
.  N-E.. 
.|N-E.. 

.N-E.. 


sl&i-2 
slAi-2 
sl&i-2 

Ightg. 
fightg. 
Ightg. 
Ightg. 
Ightg. 


.  Dneto.  none 
.  I  Dneto.  none 


•West*. 

•Wcff.i 

'|West*.|,.., 

'iWest'.' , , . 

"|West*.l , . , . 
inone..!none 
{Spltf.  .{none 

,  ISpltf. .  none 
;Spltf.  .'none 
,Spltf..|...90 
!Spltf..l..90 
I. .  {none 


'. .  none 
sAl-2..!GAD..'none 

s41-2.. 

|sAl-2., 


,  iBosch.|hand..  none. ,  none. ,  none 
Bosch,  hand..  Ilghtg. .  lEisnm.j  125 
,  Bosch,  hand..  Ightg. ..Eismn, I  125 
.  iBosch.  hand.,  jlghtg..  lEisnm.j  125 
.  'Bosch,  hand.,  'none. .  Inone. .  fnone 
.  Bosch,  hand..  jslAi-2.  Remy.i, . . , 
.jA-Kntauto.  .  slAi-2.|W-L.  .jHone 

.  -A-Kut  auto . .  [sIAi-2 . ' Inone 

.|A-Knt,auto. .  slAi-2.|W-L,  inone 


.{Bosch,  {hand. 
-iBosch.lhand. 
,  Bosch,  hand. 
.  Bosch,  ihand. 
Spltf.  .{hand. 
...Spltf.  .{hand. 


opt.  .  .,opt. 


opt.  .  .opt 

opt.  ,  .opt.  ...... 

lhtg-2*lL-N.. .  175* 
lhtg-2*|I^N...;175' 


ABBRK\'IATIO>'S — Tjpc-s  of  Construed, 


lirvl — Dfvcl 
.el — Lcllular 
refit — ct-ntrifugal 


.-.vlindrnt  cant,  2  in  pairs 
cylinclern  lant,  4  In  block 
•  yllndiTK   <'aHt,   .'!    In 

thrfts 
c.vllnderH  <-a»it,   1   singly 
«vl-rnd»— I  yllniler-ends 
d— .lual 
d-d — dry-disk 
il-p — flry-plate 
dpix — frnm    both   inutor 

*    ilrlvcshaft 
d-rd — double  reduction 
d-e — drlve-ahaft 


,.le<— .  Uctric 
ext-d-N — external   ilri 

shaft 
ext-f-w — external    fr< 

wheel 
eit-B — external    gear 
ext-Jst — external  jacl 

shaft 
ext-r-w — external    rr-i 

whcel 
fab— fabric 
fln — llnnei)    tube 
Hex — nexlblc 
fric — friction 
B-p — car   pump 
gri- — gravity 
Buet — from    Kinr.set 
hyd — hyrlraull.- 
lnd-«> — Indlvlfhi.il    clu 
Int-g — internal    gear 
int-g-4 — InKrnal    gca 

drive  on   4   wheels 


int-r-iT^internal   rear 

wheel 
jst— unit  with  Jackshaft 

1—1. ft 

1-1, — Inose    ball 

Ightg — lighting  only 

motr — unit    with    motor 

mt — nutal    (whoplB) 

mtl — metal    (universal 

.loint) 
ojit — optional 
pifit — piston    pump 
plan — planetary 
pin — plain    tube 
pull — pneumatic 
pre» — prrpsure 
prog — proj^resslve 
pn* — pr- ss'd    steel 
p«»— pneumatics    In 

iront.  solids  In  rear 
p-H(l — pressed  steel 
l^— right 
r&r — right  &  center 


r-rd — radlu.':  rods 
nd-r — rolled  channel 
rol-i — rolled  1-biam 
wlec— selective 
N-tlex — aeml-llexible 
sht — aheit 

B&l — starting*  lighting 
8l&i-2 — starting,   light- 
ing &  ignition.  2  unit 
sol — solid 
HprgH — sprlng.s 
Wl-t — square- tune 
Htart — starling  only 

ther — ther  mo-syphon 

t-p — two-point 

t-t — torsion  tube 

vai — vacuum 

wat-tuhe — water  tube 

svd — wood 

w-d— multiple  disk  In  oil 

w-fi — plate  In  oil 

ivr — wire 

zz-t — zig-zag  tube 


Mag- 


ABBKE\-IATIONS— JInli. 

•Other    Option!! 

Ariiie — .\cme   Universal 

.l.)int    Mfi.',    Co. 
A-Knt — .\HvHl.  r-Keiit 
Al-fll — .Mlis-C'hiilmors 
Alo.v— All..\ 
.Wnei — .\m, 

iieto   Co. 
Ari'h— .Krchlbald 
Arvn< — .\rvac    Co. 
Aiit-I. — .\uto-Ute 
Auto — .\uto-Who.l    Co. 
A-W-n'— .\utnm.itive 

Wire  Whe.l   Cn. 
B&U — Ball  A  Ball 
B-Bwk — Bnrg  &  Beck 
Berlg — Ucrllng 
Bet — Botts    Spring    Co. 
Bim— Blm.| 
B-I.Ipe — Brown-T.lpe 
m<i»d— Hli>nd    Bros. 
Brpm — Hn  mer 
Bvr — Beaver  Mfg.  Co. 


15*\V— H&W  Mfg.  Co 
<'au— Candler  Radiator 
t'ant — I'anton-Clevelar. 


Can— C. 
t'.\S— t-. 
<  hgo — ' 


Ch.v— I'lienev 
(Irk— Clark  Equipment 
Col — Cnliimbia    Axle   Cc 
Con — Continental    Moto 
Conn — Connecticut 
Cm— Crane    &    Mac- 

Mahon    Co. 
C-.s — Christopher  SInip- 


Co. 


Day — Dayton 
Del — Uclanev 
Uellttf— Detlaft 


Xorimbcr  1.   I'.IV.' 
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Gasoline  Motor  Trucks  for  1920 — ConL 


ENGINE 

1 

TRANSMISSION 

BRAKES 

CONTROL       UNIVERSALS 

1 

GOVERNOR 

SPEED    i    FUEL  SYS. 

CLUTCH 

GEARSET 

FINAL  DRIVE 

STEERING 

.2 

a 

m 

s 

^ 

1 

_« 

= 

Name  and  Model 

t-       S        a 

i  i 

1^  1 

3 

i 

U.    ' 

i:  1 

1 

H 

i  J 

1 

■3 

J 

1 

J 

=" 

i. 

s 

^ 

•a 

none.  none,  dodcj 
suet..  Mnrch  motor 
suet.. March,  motor  ' 


;Stmbg.  |vac. .  'd-d. 


cent.  ,\Va 
cent.  Pierce, 
cent.  Pierce, 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  ,\Vau. . 


motor 

motor 
motor 
motor 
motor 


1300 
1150 
1160 
11.50 


cent.  own.. .  .|motor    1275 

eot..  own motor  |  1275 

cent.  [own.. .    motor  i  1100 
cent,  own motor     1100 


■  Zenith.  ,gn'. 

j     ■  ;Zenith.  ^rv. 

;  \l  Stmbg.  grv. 

'0  Stmbg.  grv. 

.  ^p  Stmbg.  crv. 

J-^  Stmbg.  crv. 

*^  Stmbg.  ?r%-, 

•-■iSchWr..'.... 
•  ..jZenith.  i.... 

I'  iEns grv. 

15  Ens Igrv. 

»^   Ens igrv. 

12   Ens grv. 


.  Fuller.. [selec 

Fuller.,  sclec 
..Fuller.,  selec 
.  Fuiler. .  st'lec 
.  B-Heck.  selec 
B-Berk.srlec 
B-Peck.  ^elw 
B-lk'o.-c.='e!et 
.  B-Bock.  selec 


d-p. 


cent.  Herce..  motor    1000     12  stml^.  Ivac. .  .jd-p.  . .  B-Beck.selec 


own sclec. 

own — [selec. 
own..    .|Selcc. 


.jFuller..|motr..! 

.  iFulIer.-imotr.. 
.  Fuller.,  motr..] 

Fuller. ,  motr. . 

Covert-  anud.. 

B-Lipe   amid.. 

B-Ijpe,  amid.. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

IDetrt.  .  motr.  .i 
,  ^^llle^..  motr. .  I 
.jown —  amid.. 
.'own —  amid.. 
, 'own —  amid. 
.JB-Lipe.  amid.. 


3  [int-g. 
3  int-g. 
3  worm 


Russl.. 
Chic.  . , 
Wis.... 

worm.iSheL... 

worm-.Shcl... 

worm.  SheL... 

worm.  SheL... 

worm.  SheL... 

int-g..  Torbn.. 

int-g. .  Torbn.. 

int-g.., own.. 

:int~g..  own 

int-g..  own.. . . 

int-g. .  own.. . . 


|sprg8..!sprgs..  GCS.  .lest-r-w., 'int-r-w;.  L. 

jsprg8..Jsprgs..|GCS.  .'cxt-r-w..  int-r-w  .  L. 

7.75isprgs..i8prg8..|Iron. .  int-r-w. .  iut-r-w  ,!.. 
9.66!sprBs..l8prgs..'Iron.  .|int-r-w..  int-r-w  .  .L. 
7. SOr-rd. . .  sprgs..  'SheL. . jint-r-w . . ;int-r-w'  L. 
7.75r-rd,. .  sprgs..  Shel..,|int-r-w.  ;iint-r-w  .L. 
7. 75 r-rd...,sprgs.,SheL..  int-r-w. .  int-r-w  1.. 
0.25r-rd..  .sprgs..  SheL.. iint-r-w. -int-r-w  1.. 
8.75ir-rd...  sprgs..  |SheL.. jint-r-w. 


ext-r-w 
! I iMth.. 

7.91sprg8..jsprg8..jStand.lint-r-w. 

8.96spi^..'Sprg8..|Sland.  jint-r-w. 

8.96 sprgs..  sprgs..  Stand. ;int-r-w. 
1 6 .  50  sprgs. .  sprgs. .  [Stand .  int-r-w . 


amid..  I  4  ;bevl-4  own |    9.1S,sprg9..  sprgs. . ;S-P. .  .|int-r 


.|Lavn..]ctr..  mtl. 
.  Lavn..|ctr..  mtl., 
,' ictr..  imti 

WoL. 

WoL. 

WoL. 

Woi.. 

WoL. 

WoL. 


mt-r-i 
int-r-i 
int-r-\ 
int-r-i 


ctr..  mtL 
ctr..  mtl 
ctr. .  mtl  - 


ctr..  mil. 
ctr..  mtl. 
ctr..jmtl. 
ictr..'mtl. 


Independent  lo^a 
Independent  Iomb 
Independent  'Ohio' 
Independent  (Ohio) 
Indiana    . 

.  Indiana 

Indiana 

Indiana 

.  Indiana 

.  Inland 

.  Inland 

.1.  H.C 

.I.H.C 

.I.H.C 

.I.H.C 


.  imtl.  iSpicer..; Jackson C-1920 


suet..  Mnrch. 
suet..  Mnrch. 
cent.  Rerce.. 
cent.  Rerce.. 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce. - 
cent.  iRerce.. 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  iPierce.. 
cent.  Rerce.. 
cent.  iDpbt.., 
cent.  Dpix.., 
cent.  Dpli... 
cent.  Dpix... 
cent.  Dplx... 
cent.  |Pierre.. 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce.. 
cent.  Pifrec. 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce, 
cent.  Pierce.. 
cent.  Pierce. - 
noQe.!none. . 
cent.  jDplx.. 
cent.  |Dplx.. 

cent,  jpicrcc.. 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  iPicrce.. 
cent.  iPierce.. 
cent.  [Hercc,, 
cent.  Pierce., 


motor  ; 
motor 
motor  \ 
motor 
motor 

motor 
motor 

motor 
Iplx.  , 

dpix.  , 

dplx.    ' 
dpix. . 
'Jpbt. 
motor 

motor 

motor  ! 

motor  ' 


;  mot  or  [ 

motor 
motor  ' 
motor  I 
inotor  I 


1200 

1400 
1400 
1400 
1400 
1400 
1400 
1400 
1400 
1350 
1600 
IGOO 
1250 
1400 
1400 
1200 
11. iO 
1190 
1315 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1000 
1250 


1000 

1000 

1000 

cent. 

Pierce. 

imotor 

1200 

cent. 

i  Pierce. 

iinotor 

1200 

cent. 

Pierce. 

motor 

i:!{Ki 

cent. 

ICon.. . 

motor 

1050 

cent. 

own. 

motor 

WM 

cent. 

'own.. , 

imotor 

1250 

25  Zenith.  Igrv. . 

20  Zenith,  grv.  , 

17  Stmbg.  grv.  , 

17  Zenith,  grv.  , 

17  Zenith,  grv.  . 

14  Zenith,  igrv.  , 

15  Zenith,  zrv . 
Hi  Ravfld.  erv. 

16  Rayfld.  grv. 
14  Ravfld.  gr\-. 
14  Ra>-fld.,grv.  , 

16  Zenith,  grv,  , 

18  Zenith,  vac.  , 

17  Zenith,  vac. 

16  Zenith,  vac. 

14  Zenith,  vac, 
12  Zenith,  vac. 
25  Stmbg.  vac. 

,  1"  Simbg,  Ivac. , 

15  Stmbg.  ivac. , 
12  Stmbg.  vac. 
20  Stmbg.  grv. 
IS  Stmbg,  '^rv. 
IS  Stmbg.  grv. 
IS  Stmbc.   -rv. 

17  .^tmhg.  arv. 
15  .-^tmbg,  erv. 

9  Zenith,  vac. , 
IS  .Zenith,  grv.  , 

,  14  Zenith.  !grv.  , 

I  15  |Stmbg.  vac. 

Ifi  Schblr..grv. 

15  Schblr..  grv. 

12  Schblr..  gr\'. 

10  Schblr..  grv. 

14  Stmbg.  vac, 
'  30  Stmbg.  ^v. 
1  30  Stmbg.  gr\-. 

20  Stmbg.  |gr\-. 

15  Stmbg.  grv. 

10  Stmbg.  gn'. 

15  iStmbg.  ;gr\-, 
12  Zenith.  'gr\-. 

16  Zenith,  gn*. 
10  iZecith.  gr\'. 


.,d-p.. 
■d-p.. 
-|d.d. . 
.  cone. 


TJ-Beck.'selec. 
|B-Beck.si-lec. 
Fuller, .  selcc. 
|own.. . .  si'lec. 
own., . ,  selcc. 


,  own.,   -  selec. 

-'Fuller,,  st'lec. 
.  !B-I.ipc  selec. 
.  B-Lipe., selec. 
. 'B-I.ipc.  selec, 
.Fuller.,  selec, 
.  iFuller..  selec. 
.  I  Warn. .  |sclec, 
.  I  Warn,  .selec. 
.'Warn.  .  selec. 
Warn,  .selec. 
.  B-Lipe.  selec. 
.  MAK. ,  selec. 
.Mil;      selec. 


MAF. 

M.ti:  .selec, . 

Mi-K.  selec. 

Mech,  , 'selec, 
■Lipe,  Iselec, 

MAK, ,  ind-c,. 
B-I.ipc  :selce, . 
B-Lipe.  aelcc. 
B-Lipe,  selec, 

-  B-l.ipe,  selec. 
B-Beck,  selec. 

-B-Beck.  selec. 
,  B-Beck. :selcc. 
.jB-Bcck.  selec, 

.|B-Lipc.  selec. 
,iB-Lipe,;selec, 
.  B-Lipe  selec, 
B-Lipe,  .selec, 
.iB-Lipe.  Iselec, 

-  B-Lipe,  'selec. 


,  G-Lecs,  motr. 
G-Lees,|motr. 
|Fuller,.,motr, 
; Covert,  amid.. 
Covert,  amid., 
iCovert.  amid.. 
Covert,  amid.. 

.  Covert,  amid., 

. |Covert.  amid., 
Covert .  amid. . 
Covert,  amid.. 
Fuller, ,  motr, 
B-Lipe,  amid., 
B-Lipe .  amid.. 
B-Lipe.  amid. 
Fuller,,  amid, 

, 'Fuller,,  amid. 
Warn.  .  motr, 
I  Warn, ,  motr, 

.  Warn.  .  amid,. 

.  Warn.  ,  amid. 
B-Lipc.  motr. 
B-Lipe  amid. 
B-Lipe.  amid. 

.  B-Lipe.  amid. 
B-Lipe.  amid, 
B-Lipe.  amid. 

,own..,.jst.., 

,  Mech,  ,imotr. 

,  [B-Lipc,  ^mid. 

.;own,, .  .lamid. 
,  B-Lipe.  motr, 

■B-Lipe,  amid. 

B-Lipe.  amid. 

B-Lipe.  amid, 
,  Detrt, ,  amid, 
.  Covert,  motr, 
.  Covert,  motr. 
,  Covert,  motr. 


3  iint-g.. 

;  3  int-g.. 

I  4  ;int-g. , 

3  ichn. , , 

3  Iworm, 

3  elm. , , 

3  iWorm. 

3  chn... 

'  3  |chn. . . 

,  3  chn. . . 

3  chn.    . 

3  int-g. . 


SheL,. 
|Shel'.'.' 


3  ibevel.'. 


.iB- Lipe, 'motr, 
,  B-Lipe,  motr 
,  B-Lipe,  motr 
,  B-Lipe,  amid 
.  !B-Lipe,  motr 
B-Lipe,  motr. .'  4  chn 


llussl,  . 
Shel,,,, 
Shcl..., 
Shel.,., 
Shcl..., 
jSheL.., 

.Ishcl'.'.'.' 
4  worm.iTirakn. 
4   worm.  Shel,,,, 

3  worm,  Timkn, 
'  4  worm.  Shcl.,,, 

4  worm,  Timkn. 
4  worm.  Shel,,,, 
4    worm,  Tiinkn 

2  chn,,..own., ,  , 
i  3  int-g.  .'Torbn., 
I  4  Iworm,  iTimkn, 

3  ichn. ,  ,lown.  , , 

,  3  'worm,lSheL,,, 
I  4  iWorm.'Shel.... 

4  worm.  'Shel 

4  worm, 'SheL... 
4  int-g.,  Russl.  . 
3  int-g.,  Torbn.. 
3  int-g..  Torbn.. 

'  3  int-g. .Torbn., 

I  3  worm.  •Timkn.. 
[  3  worm.  Timkn. 

3  worm,  Timkn, 

4  worm,  Timkn, 
'Timkn' 


6 ,  00  sprgs. , 
S, 00  sprgs., 
7, 40  sprgs., 
8,66r-rd... 
8,66r-rd... 

10,64r-rd.., 
10,33'r-rd.,  , 
10,48r-rd., 
10.71  r-rd. 
12.24r-r,l 
12.39  r-r,i 

8. 90  sprgs. 

6. 50  sprgs.. 

7.75sprgs^. 

7. 75  sprgs.. 

8. 75  sprgs.. 

8. 75  sprgs,. 

.5. 00  sprgs.. 

7.  SO  sprgs, - 
8, -50  sprgs., 

11, 75  sprgs,. 
7. 00  sprgs.. 
7.7osprg3.. 
7. 75  sprgs. 
7.  75 sprgs. 
S  75  sprgs. 


sprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 


Mth. .  int-r-w. 
Mth,.  int-r-w, 
Cbmp  ,ext-r-w, 
lS-P.,,iint-r-w, 
IS-P.  ,,lint-r-w, 
S-P..,  int-r-w. 


sprgs.. 
sprgs,, 
sprgs., 
sprgs.. 
sprgs-. 
sprgs.. 
sprgs.. 
■sprgs.. 
sprgs.. 
sprgs.. 
sprgs. . 
sprgs.. 
sprgs.. 
sprgs.. 
sprgs,, 
sprgs.. 


,  mt-r-w  . 
int-r-w;, 
.  int-d-s.|. 
.  ext-d-si. 
,ext-d-s;. 
,  int-r-w' , 
,  int-r-wl, 
,  ,ext-r-wl. 
.iint-r-w  , 
.'int-r-w  . 


.iLavn..lctr..lmtl, 
,'Lavn..  Ictr.. 'mtl. 
.IHoss. .  ;ctr..  mtl. 
. |Gcm, ,  l&c,  mtl. 


Gem,,  l&c,  mtl. 
Gem,.  14c,  mtl. 
.IDitdw.ctr.,  mil 
,  Ross,,  etr.,  mtl 
,;Ro9S. ,  ctr,,  mtl 
..Ross,,  ctr..  mtl 
.|Ross,,  ctr,,  mil 
,  iRoss. ,  ctr.,  mtl 
, 'Jacox.lctr.,  mtl 
.IJacox,  Ictr.,  mil 
,lLavn.,iCtr.,  mtl 
.|Ro3s. .  ctr..;mtl 
,  Ross., 'ctr.. Imtl 
,  Ross.. [ctr.,  mtl 
,  Rosa.  ,lctr.,  mtl 
, , Ross. .ictr., 
-IRoss.  ,;ctr.. 


Peters. 
Peters. 
Univl , 


Kearns H 


M 


Keldo 
Kell;-SpTing(ield  K-31 
Kcliy-Sprir.g.  KS-32 
Kelly-Springfield  K-35 
Kelly-Spring., ,  .  KS-36 
Kelly-Springfield  K-40 
Kelly-Springfield  K-4S 
Kelly-Springfield  K-50 
Kelly-Springfield  K-60 


Kimball 
Kimb.ll 


Utility 
Freighter 


O.OOx-rd.. , Stand, 

7,8  [sprgs,,  sprgs.,  MerL, 
8.75[sprgs.,  sprgs, ,  .MerL, 
8.75'sprg8.,  sprgs,,  MerL. 
1.75sprgs..  sprgs..  MerL, 
8, SO  sprgs,.  spr^s..  Mth.  . 


.'Ross. 


ext-r-w 
int-r-w 
int-r-w 


.sprgs. 


sprgs. 


7.00ir-rd. . .  sprgs.,  MerL ,  int-r-w 

7. 75!r-rd. .  ..sprgs..  iMcri. .  ;int-r-w 
8. 75|r-rd. . .  sprgs.. |McrL .  ■int-r-w 
10. 25'r-rd. . . [sprgs.,  jMerl, .  int-r-w 
8,50'sprgs.,  sprgs.,  lMerL,|int-r-w 
6,99r-rd.,,l lMerl..'extrd-s 


ctr..;mtl 
ctr..  j  mtl 
ctr..!mtl 
ctr..;mti", 

,  Gem. ,  ctr.,  mtl 
,  !Ro83,,  ctc.imtl 
.[Ross.,  ctr..  mtl 
.Ross.,  ctr..  mtl. 
.  Ross.,  ctr.,  mti. 
.  I,,a\'n.,  ctr..  fab'. 
.  Ross.,  dr.,  mtl 
Ross.,  ctr.,  mtl 
.  Ross. , 'ctr., imtl. 

,|Ro8S..^ctr.,imtl, 
,|lloss..jctr..|mtl, 
,|Ross.  ,jCtr.,jmtl, 
.|Ross..  ctr.,imtl, 
, 'own..,  ctr.. [mtl, 
,  own...  ctr.,;mtl. 


i  n\  si,  .  Larrabee C 

I  Dvsl.,  Larrabee B 

I  nvpl,  .  Larrabee T 

Therm' L.M.C 2-20 

Blood, .  Loyal 

Blood, ,  jLoyal Special 

Blood,.  Loyal 

Spicer..  Maccar. ..^ L 

Spicer..  Maecar H 

Spicer.. 'Maccar M 

IPpicer..  'Maccar G 

Spicer..  'Mack AB 

iBlood..'Mack AB 


ABBREVLiTIOXS — Makere  of  Parts — (Conlinned)- 


Detrt — Detroit    G.    &    M. 
Ditw — DitwiRr  Mfg.  Co. 
Dnetx — Djneto 
Drt — Detroit   Pressed 

Steel    Co. 
Dtr — Detroit    Products 
Dtrt — Detroit  Lubricator 
Dun — Dunbar   Mfg. 


Dur 


-Du 


1  Gear  Corp, 


E&M — English    &    Me 

sick 

EAO — Ebcrly   &    Orris 
Kismn — Eisemann 
Ens — Ensign    Carburetor 
B:ric — Ericsson  Mfg.   Co. 
Enrk — Eureka 
F&H— French    &    Hecht 
F.\C — F.    .\.    Chapper 
Fed — Fedders 
Fix — Flexo   Mfg.   Co. 
Frank — Francke  Co, 
G&D — Grav    &    Davis 
G&O — G    &    O   Mfg.    Co. 
GCS — Garden    City 

Springs 


Gem — Gemmer 
G-Lee* — Granl-I.ees 
Gm — Greens   Car   Wheel 
H&D — Hoopes    Bros,    & 

Darlington 
Har — Harrison 
Hart — Hartford 
Harv — Harvey 
Ha.v — Hayes  Wlieel  Co. 


Her 


-He 


Hoi — HoUe 

H-Sha\v — Hele-Shaw 

il-S — Herschell-Splll- 

H.vd — Hvdraulic 

Idl— Ideal 

Ind — In.l.  .structible 

Iron — Iron    City 

Jacox — Jackson-Church- 

Wilcox 
Jck — .Lackson   Auto 
Jns — Phineas  Jones  &  Co. 


John — Johnson   Co. 
Kal — Kalamazoo 
Kel — Kelsey    Wheel    Co. 
Ken — Kenosha  Wheel   & 
Knz — Kuntz 
Uavn — La  vine 
LeR — Le  Roi 
Lelit-.-Light    Mfg.    Co. 
I.-N — Leece-Neville  Co. 
I-ng — Long 
LvBn — Livingston 
Lye — Lycoming 
JIarvl — Marvel 
Slas — F.  C.  Mason  &  Co. 
>Iast — Master 
McCn — McCanna 
.M*E — Merchant  & 
Evans 


Merl — Merrill  Spring  Co. 
Miller — H.    \.    .Miller 
Mnrcb — Monarch 


Mod — Modinc    Mfg.    Co. 

Mot — -Mott    Wheel    Wk.«. 

M-R — .Marlln-Rockwell 

MSC — Masslllon 

Mth — Mather 

Mut — .Mutual    ■S\Tie.l    Co. 

Nat — National    Spring 

Natl — National    Can    Co. 

N-E — North    East 

Nieh— .Nichols  Elec.  Co. 

P&B — Pari,,<h  &  Bingham 

Perk — Perkins 

Pet — P.-tf-rs    Mach.    Co, 

Ifx — P,  rfe.x   Radiator 

Phil — Philadelphia 

Phro — Pharo    Mfg.    Co. 

Prsh — Parish    Mfg.    Co. 

Prud— Prudd.  n 

Rayfld — Rayfleld 

Rem — Remy 

Rowl — Wm.   H.   Rowland 

Roy — Royer    WTieel    Co, 

R-T — Rome-Turney 

Ruel — Ruggles 

Kus — Kuss.-I  ■■ar  4  Frjy. 


RnssI — Russfl    Axle   Co. 

Rut — Rutenber 

R&V — Root   &    VanDer- 
voort 

Sag— Saginaw 

Sal — Salisbury 

Savg — Savage   Arms 

Seh — Schwarz  Wheel  Co. 

Scbhlr — Schebler 

Shel— Sheldon 

Simp — Simplex 

8-J — Shotwell-Johnson 

S-M — Standard    Malle- 

Smh — A.    O.    Smith 

Sth — Smith    Steel   Wheel 

S-P — Standard  Parts  Co. 

Spiff — Splitdorf 

Sp-P — Spring   Perch    Co. 

Slan — Standard    Radi- 
ator 

Stand — Standard   Steel 
Spring   Co. 

Sterl — Stirling    Bearings 

StmbB — Stromberg 

Stn — StaiKlar,!  Wheel  Co. 


S-W — Sparks-Wlthlng- 

Sum — Sumter    Elec.    Co. 
Therm — Thermoid 
Timkn — Timken 
Torbn — Torbtnsen 
Tulh— Tuthill 
Inivl — Universal     Prdts. 


-Uni- 


I'nvel — Universal    Mach. 
V.  S. — U.    S.    Spring   Co, 
Was — Wagner 
Warn — Warner 
Wau — Waukesha 
West — Westinghouse 
Wll-B — Wilcox  Bennett 
Wis — Wisconsin    Part-s 
W-1. — Ward-Leonard 
W&I. — Waterhouse    & 

Lester  Co. 
Wav — Wavne  'Wheel   Co, 
■\\o\ — Wohlrab 


Ws. 


-Wi! 


Vng— Y 
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Detailed  Technical  Specifications  of 


Nacnr  and  Model 


ELEC.  SYSTEM 


Mick 
Mick 


AB  2 
AC  3i 
rAB  S 
AC  5i 
Mick  Tnclor  AC   7 

Mick AC  7i 

Mick Tnclor  AC  11 

Tractor  AC  15 

JW    li 

Jl    li 


Mick 

Master 

Mister. 

Master 

Mister 

Mister 


M  2 

.W,  2 

..A  3} 

Master B  5 

Master  Tractor T  6 

Maiwell li  1} 

Morcland I9N  1 

Morelind  .  19B  Ij 

Moreland 19C  ;;i 

Morcland 19G  4 

Morelind I9V  5 

Muskegon 20'  2 

Mutual 2A  2 

Mutual ZjA  2J 

Mutual 3JA  3i 

Mutual SA  5 


Napoleon. 

Napoleon 11    IJ 

Nash 2018    1 


4.fl5016s 
:i,40U120 
5.r.0016»  own.. 
4,950119  own.. 
6.000  16S  own.. 
5.500119  !own.. 
6.000119  own.. 
2.290142  P4B. 
2,190142  P4B. 
2,590144  PiB. 
2,S90144  PA-B. 
3,990  16,S  PAB. 
4.990170  PAB. 
2,850110  PAB. 
1.1S5124  Prsh 
2,300  i:ti  Smh. 
2.930  12C  i3mh. 
3,77,5  144  Smh, 
4,.S7,ilC2  ~mh, 
5,350192  Smh. 
2,325144  P&B, 
3,375450  IPAB. 
153  jP&B, 

....Ip&b. 


.!p-BtI. 

.  !p-stl. 
..p-stl. 
.  :p-StI. 
.!p-Stl. 
.Ip-Stl. 
.iP-Stl. 

. 'p-stl. 

.  p-3tl. 

.  p-stl. 
.p-stl. 
.  p-stl. 
.  p-stl. 
.  p-stl. 
.  p-stl. 
.  p-stl. 
.  p-stl. 
.  p-stl. 
.  p-stl. 

, 'p-3tl. 

.'p-stl. 
p-stl. 

p-6tl. 

P-stl. 
P-stl. 
P-stl. 
p-stl. 


Apt 

^k^- 

Nfix 

t\>s 

Hex 

isol* 

HPT 

..jsol.... 

t\n 

ttei 

sol 

Hex 

i^so!:::: 

hex 

on  &  LeMo 
on  &  LeMo 
on  &  LeMo 
on  &  LeMo 


3018  li 
4017  2 
FU  1} 
,  F2  2 
.F3i  3} 
.FC5  5 

, . . .  Dl  2 
...Hi  2J 

....Ei  2 
AZO 


Netco 

Niles 

Noble 

Noble 830    H 

Noble 040   2 

Noble D50   2J 

Noble E70  3J 

Norlhwiy B-2;  2 

Northwiy B-3j!  3J 

Old  Hickory Ml    J 

Old  Hickor, w;  1 

Old  Reliable A    U 

Old  Reliable BI  2i 

Old  Reliable C  3J 

Old  Reliable D.  5 

Old  Reliable Ki  -J 

Oneida A    1 

Oneida B|  IJ 

Oneida C   2 

Oneida D;  3i 

Oneida E   5 

Pickird U-E   li 

Pickird 2-E   2 

Packard 3-E'  3 


1.385'132  Wn.. 
1,660132  lown.. 
1,650130  Smh. 
2,2.W144  ISmh. 
3.250124  lown.. 

opt.  own.. 

'opt.  own.. 

. . .    ..opt.  own.. 

opt.  own.. 

3,200144  P&B. 
3,400168  'P&B. 
2,800,140  .Savg. 

1144  ip&B. 

144  P&B. 

148  P&B. 

162   PAB. 

I1S2  IPAB. 

3,250146  IDrt.. 
4,2501160  Di^.. 


p-sti . 
p-stl. 
p-stl. 


s-flex. 
js-flex. 

irigid.  .ipnu.. 
Irigid.  .sol 
Irigid.. 
rigid. . 
rigid.. 
Bex. . . 
|3-flex.,i8ol*,. 

■fiex..,pnu. 

■flex.,  sol,. 

■flex.,  sol.. 

[rigid. 
.  Irigid. 
.  [rigid . 
.rigid, 
.[rigid,  .'sol* 
.[s-flex.. 'sol*, 
.s-flex..  jsol.. 
.'s-flex..  sol., 
.'s-flex..  Isol. 
.  flex. . .  jsol* 


112  lown..,|rol-c. .  3-fiex. 
135  own...  rol-c.  .{s-flex. 
138  |Savg..|p-stl. 
...rol-c. 


2,175 
2,3.50 
3,250 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
2,290 
2,650 
3.0001 
3,700i 
4,750l 


3,200144  own.. 
3,600144  lown.. 
4.350156  own.. 


rol-c. 
roI-c. 
rol-c.. 


Irol-c. .  s-flex..  sol. 
rol-c. .  's-flex..  sol. 
Irol-c. .  !s-flex..|sol. 


36x4 
^x4 
36x5 
36x4 
36x0 
'36x5 
!36x7 
|36x6 
36x7 
|34x3i 
l34x3i 
|34x4 
I34x4 
136x5 
136x6 
i34x4 
[32x3 
'35x5 
I36x3i 
136x4 
136x5 
[36x6 
36x4 
|36x4 
I38x7 
|36x5 


32x3i 
32x4 
34x3 
[34x4 
i36x5 
36x3i 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 
36x4 
36x4 
136x4 
36x3i 
36x3j 
36x4 
36x4 
36x5 
36x5 
36x5 

33x4 
36x3i 
34x4 
34x4 
36x5 
36x6 
36x6 
36x3i 
36x3i 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 

34x3i 
34x4 
36x5 


36x4d 

36x4d 

'40x5d 

i36x4d 

i40x6d 

I40i5d 

i40x7d 

|40x6d 

40x7d 

34x5 

34x5 

136x7 

136x7 

[40x6d 

40x6d 

|36x4d 

[32x4 

l35x5 

'36x5 

i36x7 

|40x5d 

l40x6d 

l36x6 

[36x8 

!42x9 

[40x10 

40x12 

134x4 
|34x5 
l34x4 
36x6 
|36x5 
|36x5 
I36x7 
|36x3d 
!40xGd 
136x7 
36x8 
i36x7 
36x4 
36x5 
36x7 
l36x8 
36x10 
36x4d 
40x5d 

33x4 
36x4 
36x6 
36x4d 
30x5d 
40x6d 
40x7d 
36x5 
36x6 
36x7 
36x5d 
40x12 

34x3id 

[34l4d 
36xSd 


Sch*..  wd.. 
Sch'.iwd.. 
Sch*. .  wd.. 
iPrud..  wd.. 
jPrud..  wd.. 
Prod.,  wd.. 
'Prud..  wd.. 
:Prud..wd.. 
Sth.  .  mt. 
iPrud..  wd.. 


Day*..'mt. . 
iSth*.  .Imt.. 

ISth*.  .Imt., 

IRoy...|wd.. 
|Roy...[wd.. 
'Auto..  |wd.. 
Auto.,  iwd.. 
lCirk..'mt.. 
:Prud..|Wd.. 
iPrud..  wd.. 
IPrud..  [wd.. 
[Prud..|wd.. 
Arch..,wd.. 
Arch. .  wd.. 
HAD.  wd.. 
iBim...lwd.. 
Bim...  wd.. 


Bim...  wd.. 
'CU-k.  .'mt.. 
IClrk.  .Imt.. 


l5  -25.6 
4-4  x5  -25.6 

x6  -40.0 
|4-4  x5  -25.0 
4-5  x6  -40  0 
4-5  i6  -40.0 
I4-5  x6  -40.0' 
4-5  x6  -40  Oi 
I4-5  x6  -40.0 
,  4-4i.\.V,-27.2 
^-i\\y.   27.2 


Buda,. 
.  Buda.. 
.  Buda. 


.jCon.. 
Con... 
Con... 
Con... 
Wsc. 
Wsc. 
Wsc.. 
Wsc. 

Gray. 
.Gray. 


.  iBuda.. 
.'Con... 
.|Con... 
.'Con... 
.Con.. . 
-Con... 
.tCon... 
.Con.. 
.jBuda. 

[Buda. 
.iBuda. 

Buda. 

IBuda. 


4-4;x.V',-.'ll  II 
.  4-41xV.-2;l  0 
.  4-4:'.x6  -32.4 
.4-4ix6S-36.2' 
.|4-4ix5J-29.0, 

4-3ix41-21.ll 
.  4-3Jx5i-22.5: 
,l4^ixoi-27.2 
,i4-4ii5i-32.4' 
.4-^Jx6  -36.21 
,4-4ix6  -36.21 
.4-4}x5i-27.2| 
.4-4  x6  -25.6 
.4-4  x6  -25. 6L 
.4-44x6  -32.41 
.4-5  x6  -40. 0| 

.  4-3ix5  -19. 6[ 
.  4-.3*x5  -19.6! 
.|4-3ix.")J-22.6i 
.4-35x54-22.5' 
.l4-41x5i-29.0| 
.'4-4Sx5;-27.2| 
.;4-4ix5i-27.2 
.!4-4tx5J-32.4 
.'4-45x6  -36.2! 
.  4-4tx5i-27.2| 
.l4-41x5J-32.4 
'4-4}x6}-27.2 
4-3jx5!-22.5 
4-35x5i-22.5 
4-4  X5J-25.6 
4-4ix5i-29.0 
;4-4ix6  -32.4 
|4-4  x6  -25.6 
4-4  x6  -25.6 

4-3ix5  -16 
4-3ix5  -22.5 
4-4  x5  -2; 
4-4ix6  -29.0 
4-4}x6  -29.0 
4-5,\,x.5i-41.6 
4-45x65-36.2 
4-35x51-22.5 
4-4ix5i-27.2 
4-4ix5i-27.2 
4-4ix5i-32.4 
4-5ix5|-44. 1 

4-4  l5i-25.6 
4-4  i5i-25.6 
4-4ix5j-32.4 


2  cent.. 

2  cent.. 

2  cent.. 

2  jcent.. 

2  |cent.. 

2  [cent.. 

2  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  rent.. 

4  cent.. 


4  cent.. 

4  ther.'.' 

r  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

2  'cent.. 

4  cent.. 

2  cent.. 

4  cent.. 


4  ther.. 

4  ther.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

2  cent.. 

4  cent.. 
2  jcent.. 
4  cent.. 
4  cent.. 
4  cent.. 
4  |cent.. 
4  cent.. 
4  icent.. 
4  cent.. 
4  cent.. 

4  !ther.. 

4  [ther.. 

4  |cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  cent.. 

2  Icent.. 

2  cent.. 
. .  .  cent.. 
. .  cent.. 
. . .  cent.. 
. .  cent.. 
. . .  cent.. 

4  cent.. 
4  cent.. 
4  cent.. 


own!! " 

est 

own.. . 

est 

own. 

est 

own... 

est 

Wn.. 

est 

own 

est 

H-M„ 

est 

Pfx. . . 

Pfx. . . 

Pfx   ,. 

Chgo.. 

est 

Chgo.. 

est 

'Lug... 

est 

Log... 

est 

iMcC. 

cat 

'own.. . 

est 

lown... 

est 

Can.. . 

Chgo.l 
Chgo.. 
Chgo. 
Chgo.. 
Chgo. 
Lng.. 
Lng.. 
Lng.. 


own...lcel.. 
own...  pin*, 
lown.. .  eel. . 
own...  pin- 
own...  pln*. 
lown...  pin* 

o^:::'pin*. 

Chgo..  eel.. 
Chgo..  eel. . 
Chgo.., pin.. 
Chgo..  pin. 
[Chgo..  eel. . 
IChgc.'fin.. 
IChgclfin.. 
|own....fin.. 
Mod. .  eel.. 
Mod.  .|cel.. 
Mod.,  eel.. 
Mod..leel.. 
Mod. .  'eel.. 
M-R..lcel.. 
Pfx.  ..]cel.. 
Pfx.  ..jeel.. 
Pfx.  ..eel.. 
Pfx...  eel.. 

Chgo..|fin.. 
Chgcifin. . 
JLng..  .jfin. . 
Lng. . .  fin. . 
McC..[fin.. 
Chgo..  [fin.. 
Chgo..|fin. . 
Chgo..  fin.. 
Chgo..  fin.. 
R-T...ifin.. 
R-T...|fin.. 
Fed... 
Chgo.. 
Chgo.. 
|Chgo.. 
Chgo..  fin. 
Chgo..  fin. . 
G&O..  eel.. 
G&O.. 

Can.. .  eel. 
Lng. . 
Chgo.. 
Chgo.. 
Chgo.. 
Chgo.. 
Chgo.. 
Lng.. . 
Lng.. . 
Lng.. . 


!jdual. 
.[dual.. 
.|dual.. 
.dual, 
.[dual. 
.  .sing. 
.  sing. . 
.  sing. . 
.  ising. . 
.sing.. 
.  Ising. . 
.  Ising. . 
.[sing.. 
.  ising. 


SpHf..|hand. 
Spltf.  .'hand. 
Spltf..hand. 
Spltf. .  hand, 
Spltf. .  hand. 
Spltf. .  hand. 
Spltf..  hand. 
Spltf. .  .hand. 
Spltf.  .'hand. 
Eismn. 'fixed. 
Eismn. fixed. 
Eisimi. fixed. 
Eismn.ifixed. 
Eismn.|auto.. 
Eisnm.auto. 
Eismn.  fixed. 
A-I\nt  hand. 


<|.llf  .liiincl 
;Spltf..h.->nd.. 
Eismn.  fixed. . 
Bosch,  hand.. 
Bosch,  ihand.. 
Bosch. hand.. 
Bosch. hand.. 

Aut-L.,hand.. 
.Aut^L.  hand. . 
|Eismn.  hand. . 
(Eismn.  hand. . 

in. hand.. 

h.  hand. . 

h.  hand.. 
Bosch,  hand.. 
Bosch,  hand.. 
Eismn.  fixed.. 
Eismn. jfixed. . 
Eismn.  hand.. 
Eismn.  hand.. 
Eismn.  hand.. 
Eismn.  hand.. 
Eismn.  hand.. 
Cisnm.hand.. 
Wag.  .Ihand.. 
Wag.,  .band.. 

Cotm..  hand.. 
Eismn.  hand.. 
Bosch,  hand.. 
Bosch.  Ihand.. 
Bosch,  hand.. 
Bosch,  hand.. 
Bosch,  hand.. 

iBosch.i 

Bosch 

Bosch. 
Boech. 
Boech. 


htg-2 
htg-2 
htg-2 
lhte2 
htg-2 
htg-2 
htg-2 
htg-2 
htc-2 
s&I*.. 
i&l*.. 


•L-N...ll76' 
■L-N...1175* 
"I>N...ll76» 
'|L-N..  [175' 
■|l^N...175' 
'|L-N....175' 
•iI^N...|l75* 
'lL-N....175* 
'[L-N.  .i175' 
.'West..il50 
.IWest..  150 
.'West.  1,50 
.'West,.  1150 
.|West..il.50 
.1  West..  1 150* 
.'West..,  1,50* 
.  Aut^L.'none 
ltit'_-  West. 
ii'i.t  ■  H  ivt. 
1,1-  Wi.^l. 
lillt     W.-st... 

Iglitg..  West 

[none.  .|none.  .none 
is&l.  -  .West.,  none 
|s&l. .  .iWest..|none 
3&I...  [West.,  none 
s&I. .  .iWest..'noue 
I  I 

llghtg.  Aut-L.'none 
llehtg..  Aut-L.none 
S&1-2. .  ]Aut-L.  none 
,s&l-2..  AutrL.iuone 


iWeat..|l75 
West..  ,175 
IWest..|l75 
iWest..il75 
none.. 'none 
[none.  .,nooe 
Inone.  .none 
|Eisnm.  .... 
lEismn.j .... 
[Eismn.f. . .. 

;Ei8mn.| 

[Eismn  1 . . . . 
West..inone 
West..*none 


IS&1-2' 
6A1-2' 
S&1-2' 


|s&l-2. 
isAl-2. 
,s&l-2. 
llghtg. 
Ightg. 
islAi-2 
'8l&i-2 


[sl&i.. .  Dneto.none 
'none.  .■none.. [none 
'lKhtg..|Vcsta.|  50* 
llghtg..  Vesta.  I  50* 
llghtg..  Vesta.  I  50* 
Ightg.. 'Vesta.  50* 
jnone.  .[none,  .pone 

.start*. I 

istart*.! 1. ... 

fetarf.i I  ... 


Spltf... hand.. 
Spltf..  hand.. 
[Spltf..  hand.. 


btart*. |.... 

Ul-2..!Biiur..i230 
8A1-2.  Bijur..  230 
8il-2..  Bijur..|23D 


ABUKKVIATIO.NS — Types  of  Construction 


ABBREVl.VTIONS — Makers  of  Parts 


• — other    options 
umid — amidahlp 
auto — automatic 
bevi — bevel 
eel — cellular 
cent^-cintrlfugal 
rhn — chain 
c«t — cast 
ctr 


elec — electric 

ext-d-s— external  drive- 
shaft 

ext-f-w — external  front 
wheel 

ext-K — external    grcar 

ext-jst — external  Jack- 


Hhuft 


ntcr 

i-.vHnderH  east.  2  In  pairs 
CvMnderH  cast,  4  In  blotlc 
c.\linderH    caf«t,    3    in 

thr..-..-s 
C3ilndert4  cast.  1   6lnf?Iy 
c.vl-enils — cylinder-ends 
d— dual 
<i-d — dry-disk 
fi-p — dry-plate 
dpix — from   both   motor 

.H    drlveshaft 
d-rd — double  reduction 
d-» — drive-shaft 


ext- 


nal 


-flexible 
-frlctlot 


K-p — gear    pump 
gn- — gravity 
BBet — from    Rearso 
h.vd— hydraulic 
Ind-r — Individual 
Int-K — internal    gf- 
lnt-K-4 — Internal 
drive  on  4  whei 


int-r-w — internal    rear 

wheel 
jst — unit  with  jackshaft 
1—1. -ft 

l-l> — 1. in.se   ball 
iKlili; — lighting  only 
molr— unit 


U    (V 


nitl — metal    ( 

.)<ilnt) 
opt — optional 
pisl — piston    pump 
plan — planetary 
pin — plain    tube 
pnu — pneumatic 
preH — pressure 
pn>(f — progressive 
prs — pn-ssfd     steel 
p& 


L-lS) 


rsat 


front. 


olids   In 


p-Htl — pressed  steel 

i--rlght 

r&c — right  &  center 


r-rd — radius  rods 
rol-c — rolled  chunnt-l 
rol-j — rolled  I-bt-am 
Bclec — selective 
h-lle.x — aeml-lkxlblc 
sht— shei  t 

B&l— starting  &  lighting 
El&i-3 — starting,    light- 
ing &  Ignition,  2  unit 


wd— wood 

w-d — multiple  disk  In  oil 

w-p — plate  in  oil 

WT — wire 

zz-t — zig-zag  tube 


•Other    Options 

.liiint    Mfg.    Co. 
.•\-Knt — .\t\vatir-Kent 
.\l-(ii — -■Mils-Chalmers 
■Alii.v — Allov  Steel  Spring 


.\rvii( — ..\rva<:     Co. 
.\ut-I. — .\uto-I,ite 
.Vulo — .\uto-\Vheil    Co. 
.\-W-W — .Sutomotive 

Wire  Whc.l   Co. 
ll&B — liall  &  I!all 
B-ltpek — nnrg  &  Beck 
llerlB— Hf-rllng 
iSel — Helta     Spring    Co. 
Itim— Hlm.l 
K-Mpr — Hrown-I.Ipe 
Hl<i<id — niond    Bros. 
Brem — nnmer 
Bvl^Ueavcr   Mfg.   Co. 


n&W — B  *  W  Mfg.  Co. 
Can — Candler  Radiator 
Cant — Can  ton -Cleveland 
Carl — Carleton  Co. 
Cart — Carter  Carburetor 
Cas— G.  M.  Castle 
CAS — C.  A.  S.  Produota 
Chpo — Chicago  Mfg.  Co. 
Cliit — Chicago -Standard 
Clinip — Champion  Auto 

Spring  Co. 
Ch.v— Cheney 
CIrk — Clark  Equipment 
r„I_rolumhia   Axle  Co. 
Con — Continental     Motor 
C<mn— Connecticut 

&    .Mac- 


Mnhr 


Co. 


C-s — Christopher  Simp- 
son  Iron   Co. 
I)a,v— Diiyton 
Uel — Dilaney 
Betlaf— Detlatt 
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Gasoline  Motor  Trucks  for  1920 — Cont. 


iMorclind 19N 

Moriland 19B 

MorcUnd I9C 

MoreUnd 19G 

Moreland 19V 

Muskegon 20 

iMulual 2A 

Mutual 2)A 

Mutual 3JA 

Mutual SA 


.  none, 
cent.  Pierce.,  motor 
none,  none 
Buct..  .Mnrch.  motor 
8uct..iMnrch.  jmotor 
suet..  Mnrch.  motor 


cent.  IWau. . . 

motor 

955 

10 

Stmbg. 

Rayfld. 

Stmbg. 

cent.  jown.. , , 
cent.  ,own... . 
cent.  lown.. 

motor 
motor 
motor 

1000 
1000 
1000 

16 
14 

2018 
3018 
4017 
Fit 


&  LeMoon  FC5 


Noble A2» 

Noble B30 

Noble C40 

Noble    .  .  D50 

Noble E70 

Northway B-i 

Northwar B-3i 

Old  Hickory M 

Old  Hickory W 

(•Id  Reliable A 

(lid  Reliable B 

Old  Reliable C 

did  Reliable D 

(lid  Reliable K 


Oneida C 

Oneida D 

Oneida E 


l&c.  Imtl'.  Spicer*  Packard H-E 

l&c.  mtl*.  Spicer*  Packard 2-E 

l&c.  mtl*.  iSpiccr*  'Packard 3-E 


ABBREVIATIONS — .Makers  of  Farts — (Continued)  — 


Detrt — Detroit    G.    &   M. 
Hitw — Ditwiler   Mfg.   Co. 
Dneto — Dyneto 
Drt — Detroit   Pressed 

steel    Co. 
Dtr — Detroit    Products 
Otrt — Detroit  Lubricator 
Dun — Dunbar   Mfg.    Co. 
I>ur — Dur.ston  Gear  Corp. 
E&M — English    &    Mer- 

E&O — Eberly   &   Orris 

Eismn — Eisemann 

Ens — Ensign    Carburetor 

Eric — Ericsson    Mfg.    Co. 

Enrk — Eureka 

r&H— French    &    Ht-cht 

FAC — P.    A.    Chapper 

Fed — Pedders 

Fix — Flexo    Mfg.    Co. 

Frank — FVancke  Co. 

O&n — Grav    &   Davis 

G&O — G   &   O   Mfg.   Co. 


GCS — Garde 


Spr 


igs 


City 


Gem — Gommer 
G-Le€« — (Jrant-Lees 
Grn — Greens    Car    Wheel 
H*D — Hoopes    Bros.    & 


Hart — Hartford 

Harv — Harvey 

Hay— Hayes  Wheel  Co. 


Her 


HlB — Hlggins 
Hink — Hlnkley 
Hoi — Holley 
H-Shaw— Hele-Shaw 
H-S — Hersch.ll-Splll- 

H.Yd— Hydraulic 

Idl — Ideal 

Ind — Indestructible 

Iron — Iron    City 

Jaoox — Jackson -Church- 

Wilcox 
Jok — .lackaon   Auto 
Jns — Phineas  Jones  &  Co. 


John — Johnson   Co. 

Kal — Kalamazoo 

Kel — Kclscv    Wheel    Co. 

Ken — Ki-nosha   Wheel    & 

Knz — KuntE 

Lavn — Lavlne 

LeR — l.e  Roi 

LKht — Light    Mfg.    Co. 

L-K— Leece-Nevllle   Co. 

I-ng — Long 

Lvgn — liivingston 

Ljc— Lycoming 

Marvl — .Marv.l 

Mas — F.  C.   Mason  &  Co. 

Mast — blaster 

McCn — McCanna 

M&Bi— Merchant  & 


Merl — Merrill  Spring  Co. 
Miller — H.    A.    Miller 
Mnrch — Monarch 


Mod — Modlne   Mfg.    Co. 
.Mot — Mott    Whiel    Wks. 
•.M-R — .Marlln-Rockweli 
.MSC — Mai-slllon 
Mth — Mather 
Mut — .Mutual   Wheel   Co. 
Nat — National    Spring 
Natl — National    Can    Co. 
N-E — North    East 
Ni<h — Nichols   Elec.   Co. 
1"*B — Parish  &  Bingham 
Perk — Perkins 
I'et — l'Mt>rs  .Mach.   Co. 
Ifx — P.  rfex    Radiator 
Phil — Philadelphia 
I'hro — Pharo    Mfg.    Co. 
l-rsh — Parish    Mfg.    Co. 
I'rud— Pruddi-n 
Ra.vfid— Rayfleld 
Kern — Remy 

R„,vl — Wm.   H.   Rowland 
Rot — Rover    WTitel    Co. 
R-T — Rome-Turney 
Kugl — Rugeles 


RuHsl — Russ.  I    Axle    Co. 

Rut — Rutenbcr 

B*V — Root   &    VanDer- 
voort 

Sag — Saginaw 

.Sal — Salisbury 

Sa»s — Savage    Arms 

Si'ii — Schwarz  Wheel  Co. 

Si'hblr — i-chihler 

.Shel — .'■heldon 

Simp — Simpler 

S-.J — Shot  well -John- on 

S-.M — Standard    Malle- 

Smh — \.    O.    Smith 

Sth — Smith    Steel    Wh.el 

S-P — Standard  Parts  Co. 

Spltf — Splitdorf 

Sp-I' — Spring   Perch   Co. 

Stan — Standard    Radi- 
ator 

Stand — Standard    Steel 
Spring   Co. 

Sterl — Stirling    Bearings 

Stmbg — Stromberg 

Stn — Standard  Wheel  Co. 


Ele 


Tlieim — Thcrmold  ' 

Tinilui — Timken 

Torlin — Torb.nsen 

Tu(h— Tuthill 

Inivl — Universal  Prdt.- 

inv— Universal 

I'nvHl — Universal     Mach. 

v.   S. — II.    S.    Spring    Co. 

Was — Wagner 


Wa 


-Wa 


Wau — Waukesha 
West — Westinghouse 
Wil-B — Wilcox  Bennett 
Wis — Wisconsin    Parts 
W-L — Ward-Leonard 
W&1> — Waterhouse    & 

Lester  Co. 
Way — Wavne  Wheel  Co. 
Wol— Wohlr 


Ws 

Vne:— 


-Wi 


nsin 


Pressed    Steel    Co. 
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Detailed  Technical  Specifications  of 


ABISItKVIATIONS — TjT>f>  of  t'on^triiction 


ABBRK^tVTIONS— Makers  of  Parts 


* — nUu-r    options 
amid — urnltlship 
auto — automatic 
li^vl — bevel 
rel^-ellular 
r*mt — T'  ntrlfugal 


•  haln 


CHt- 


i-nHl,  2  In 
<'UNt,  4  In 
rant,    3    I 


d— <lual 

d-d — ilry-diok 

d-n — rlry-plale 

dpix — from   both   mnt 

&   driveshaft 
d-rd — double  reductio 
d-9 — drivc-ahaft 


e\rr — ilrclrlc 

ext-d-t* — external  drive- 
shaft 

ext-f-w — external    front 
wheel 

ext-g — external    gt-ar 

«xt-j»t— I'Xternal  Jack- 
shaft 

ext-r-w — external   rear 
whoel 

fall — fabric 

(in — flnn.-.l    tube 

Ilex — llexlbk- 

fric— frlclloii 

g-i) — gf-ar    pump 

«rr\- — gravity 

KMet — frnm    pearfct 

li.vd — hydraulic 

ind-c — Individual    clutch 

int-K — internal     gear 

lnt-lf-4 — internal    gear 
drive  on  4  wheels 


int-r-w — internal   rear 

wheel 
Jst — unit   with  Jackshaft 
1— left 

l-b—loosc    ball 
IghiK — llglulng 


motr— unit 


mt- 


.■laJ 


only 


otor 


mtl — metal    (untveraal 

Joint) 
ont — optional 
pint — piston    pump 
plan — planetary 
pin — plain    tube 
pnu — pneumatic 
prcM — prosaure 
prog — progressive 
prH — pri88<'d    steel 
P&.1— pneuma 

front,    solids   In    I 
p-sti — pressed  steel 
i^— right 
r*c — right  &  c.ntei 


in 


r-rd — radius  rods 
rol-c — rolled  channel 
rol-i — rolled  1-b.am 
wlec — sele.tivc 
h-llox — sotnl-llc  xlble 
hhl— shei  t 

H&l— starting  &  lighting 
Bl&i-2— starting,    light- 
ing* Ignition.  2  unit 
Bol — solid 
Hprgs — si>rlngs 
Mi-t — siiuare-tube 
start — starling  only 

tlier — thermo-syphon 
t-Il — two-point 
t-t — torslnn  tube 

wat-tuhe — water  tube 

\vd— wood 

H-d — multiple  disk  In  oil 

w-p — plat.-  In  oil 

HT — wire 

ri-t — zig-zag  tube 


Hhe 


Option 
-Ac 


rsal 


.l.iirit    Jllg.    Co. 
A-Knt — A I  wall  r- Kent 
Al-Ch — Allis-Chalmers 
Alo.v — Alloy  Steel  .spring 
.Viner — American   .Mag- 
neto   Co. 
Arch — Archibald 
.\riHi — Arvac     Co. 
Ant-I.— Auto-Ute 
Vuto — Auto-Wheil    Co. 
\-VV-W— Autnmotiv.- 

Wire   Whn.  1   Co. 
It* I! — Ball  &  Ball 
ll-BiH'k — Borg  &  Beck 
llcrig — ricrllng 
l!ct — netts    Spring    Co. 
I!im— nimd 
U-I.ipr — Brnwn-T.ipe 

HI I  — Blood    Bros. 

Ilrem — Br<  mer 

Uvr — Beaver   -Mfg.   Co. 


I$*\V — H  &  W    Mfg.    Co. 

<an — Candler  Radiator 
<'unt — Can  ton -Cleveland 
Carl — Carleton  Co. 
Curt-— Carter  Carburetor 
Ca« — O.  M.  Castle 
CVS — C.  A.  S.  Products 
Cligo — Chicago  Mfg.  Co. 
Clilc — Chicago-Standard 
Clinip — Champion   Auto 

Spiing  Co. 
<'h.v— Cheney 
CIrk — Clark   Equipment 
Col — Columbia    Axle    Co. 
Con — Continental     Motor 
Conn— Connecticut 
Cm — Crane    &    Mac- 

Mahtm    Co. 
C-S — Christnphe 

son    Iron   Co. 
Day — Dayton 
I>el— Ddaney 
Uetlaf — Dctlatt 


Simp- 


Si.niiiliii    I.   IHlH 
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Gasoline  Motor  Trucks  for  1920 — Coiit. 


GOVERNOR         SPEED    |    FUEL  SYS.     CLUTCH 


TRANSMISSION 


CONTROL 

UNIVERSALS 

STEERING 

GEAR 

^ 

s 

1 

S 

' 

H 

s 

cent. 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
sud. 
suet., 
auct.. 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent. 


own.. .  .motor 
own.,  motor 
own.,  motor 
Dplx..  motor 
DpU..  .  motor 
Mnrcli.  motor 
Mnrch.  motor 
iMnrt'h.  motor 
iC'on..     motor 

own.,  motor 
Pierce.,  gset..  , 


cent.  Pierce.,  motor 

suet..  Mnrih.  motor 
Buct..  Mnrch.  motor 
suet..  Mnrch.  motor 
surt..  Mnrch.  motor 
Done.  none. .    none.. 


B'JCt..own.. 
«uct..,Rugl.. 
cent.  Pharo. 
cent.  Pharo. 
i.b...own... 
l-b...own.. 


motor 
motor 
.  motor 
.  motor 
.  motor 
.  motor 


1000 
1000 

1000 
1200 
1050 

nioo  : 

12.^0 

io:io  i 

1100 
1300 
050 
1500 
1250 
1200 

ISOO 
1800 
ISOO 
ISOO 

POO 
1200 
1000 
1200 

n.io 

13.iU 


12  own..   ,  pres.. 
II   own.,     pres.. 

11  own.,  pres.. 
15  Stmbg.  cxy. 
U  Stmbg.  grv,. 
IS  StmbR.  Krv.  . 
IS  Stmbg.  gr\'.  . 
It)  Stmbg.  exv. 

12  Stmbe.   vac.  . 
16 


I  4  worm.  own.. 


cent,  DpU...  motor 
cent.  Dpix...  motor 
cent.  Dplx...  motor 

none.  none..  .,none.. 
cent.  Dplx. ..motor. 


8uct..| 

suet.. I 

suet..' 

cent.  Pierce, 

cent.  Pierce, 

cent.  Pierre. 

cent.  Dplx.. 

cent.  Dplx. 

cent.  Dplx.. 

cent.  Dplx.. 

cent.  Pierce. 

cent.  Pierce, 

cent.  Dplx., 

cent.  Pierce. 

cent.  Pierce. 

cent.  Pierce. 

cent.  Pierce. 


cent.  ;.^imp. 
cent.  Simp. 
cent.  Simp. 
cent.  |>;imp. 
cent,  i^imp. 
cent.  iPiercc, 
cent.  I  Pierce, 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce.. 


motor 
motor 


1200 

'  1200 
'  1000 


1000 
1000 
1000 


motor  1000 

motor  1000 

motor  1240 

motor  1220 

motor  1 1 25 

motor  1295 

none..  2200 


1000 
1300 

,  1300 
1300 

'  1300 


erv. 

14  own...,Krv. 

16  Stmbg.  grv. 
25   Stmbg.  grv . 

15  iStmbg,  grv. 

25  Zenith,  vac 

20  Zenith,   vac 

20  Zenith,  vac. 

15  Zenith,  vac. 

22  John. . .  grv. 

17  Stmbc.  2rv. 
15  Stmbg.  grv. 
12  Stmbg.  grv. 
12  Stmbg.  grv.. 
14  B.fcB...grv. 
14  B&B...gr\-. 

'  50  Raytlfi.  vac. 
- .    Zenith,  grv. 

. .  Zenith,  grv. 

.  .  Zenith.  %t\. 
i. . .  .Zenith,  vac. 
I IZenith.  grv. 


15  Stmljg.  gr^*. 

15  Stmbg.  grv. 

15  Stmbg.  grv.. 

15  Stmbg.  grv. 

13  Stmbg.  grv. 

15  Stmbg.  grv. 
12  Stmbg.  grv. 
12  Stmbg.  gr\-. 

10  Stmbg.  gr\'. 

16  Schblr..  grv. 

14  Schblr..  grv. 
12  Schblr..  grv. 
20  Schblr.  grv. 
Ifi  Stmbg.  gr\-. 

14  Stmbg.  grv.. 
12  Stmbg.  gn-. 

15  Stmbg.  grv. 

17  Stmbg.  igr\-. 

14  Stmbg.  !grv. 

11  Stmbg.  grv. 
40  .Schblr..  vac. 

Stmbg.  vac 

15  Stmbg.  iirv. 
IS  Stmbg.  ZT\ . 
14  Stmbg.  grv. 

14  .Stmbg.  2rv 
II  .Stmbg.  i!Tv. 

15  .Ttrabg.  grv, 
15  Stmbg.  »rv. 
15  Stmbg.  :;rv. 
15  Stmbg.  gr\'.. 


.  .'own.. ,   sclcc. 

B-Lipe.  selec. 
- ,  B-Lipe.  aelec. 

B-Lipe.  selec 
.  B-Lipc,  spiff 
.  B-Lipt-  sclcf 
..  B-Lipe.  selec. 
..own....  selec. 
.  .  Jown —  selec. 

. .  B-Lipe . ) 

■..I fric. 

.  .iFuner..3eIec. 

I         ;  : 

|d-d.  B-Lii>e  selec. 

.  d-d.  B-Lipe.  selec. 

.!d-d.  B-Lipe.  selec. 

.  d-d.  .  B-Lipe  .^elec. 

.A-<\.  ,":Fullpr..  sclcc 
,id-d.  .  Fuller. .  *telcc. 
,  d-d. . ,  Fuller.,  sclcc. 
,  id-d.  .  -  Fuller. .  selec. 
cone. .  own.. .    selec. 

d-p.  B-Bcck.prog. 
w-d..  -  B-Lipe.  selec, 
.  w-d...  B-Lipe  selec. 
w-d.. .  B-Lipe.  .selec. 
w-d. ..  B-Lipe.  selec. 
iW-d.>.  B-Lipe.  selec. 

d-d.       Fuller. .  soler 


d-d. 

B-Ijp^ 
B-Lipi. 

sdcr 
..elec 

d-d 

B-Lipr 

select 

d-d 

Fuller. 

selee 

d-p 

B-Beek 

d-p 

B-Beck 

selec 

d-p 

B-Berk.  selec 

Hart.. 

selec 

cune 

.  Hart.. 

cone 

Hart... 

selec 

con" 

Hart... 

d-d 

B-Lipe. 

selec 

ikl 

B-Lipe 

selec 

d-d 

B-Lipe. 

selec 

d-d 

B-Lipe. 

selec 

d-d 

B-Lipc. 

selec 

.l-d 

B-Lipo 

.selec 

d-d 

R-Lipe 

.selec 

d-d 

Deirt 

selec 

d-d 

Fuller  . 

selec 

d-p 

B-Be.-k 

selec 

d-p 

B-Beck 

selec 

d-p 

B-B«k 

scle,- 

d-p 

B-Beck 

selec 

d-p 

B-Be<k 

selei- 

d-d 

B-Lipe 

selec 

d-d 

B-Lipe 

selec 

d-d 

B-Lipc 

selec 

d-d. 

.  B-Lipc. 

selec 

B-Lipc.  amid.. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

Fuller. .  amid.. 

Fuller. .  amid.. 

I  Warn.  ,  amid.. 

Warn.  .  amid.. 
.i0wn.. ,  .amid.. 
.  own.. . .  amid., 
.'B-Lipe.  amid.. 
,1 ,ist.. . . 

'Fuller.,  motr.  , 

B-Lipe.  motr.. 
B-Lipe., motr.. 

B-Lipe.  motr.. 

B-Lipe.  motr. . 
.  own.,     amid.. 

F'.iJler..  motr. . 
.  Fuller. .  motr. . 

Fuller.,  motr. . 

Fuller.,  motr.. 

own.. .    amid.. 

own..   .  amid.. 

G-Lces.  motr.. 

B-Lipe,  motr.. 

B-Lipe.  motr. . 
,  B-Lipe.  motr.. 

B-Lipe.  motr.. 

B-Lipe.  amid. 

Fuller. .  motr.. 
Fuller. .  motr, . 
H-Lipp,  motr.. 
H-Lipe.  amid.. 
B-Lipe.  amid.. 
Fuller.,  motr.. 
B-Lipe.  amid., 
B-Lipe.  amid. 
B-Lipe,  amid., 
own..  .  amid, 
own.,  amid., 
own.,  amid., 
own.,  amid-. 
B-Lipe  motr.. 
B-Lipc  motr. , 
B-Lipe.  motr. . 
B-Lipe.  motr.. 
B-Lipe.  amid.. 
B-Lipe,  amid.. 
B-Lipe.  amid.. 
Detrt.  .  motr.. 
Fuller. .  motr. . 
B-Lipp,  amid. 
B-Lipe.  amid.. 
B-Lipp  amid.. 


4  jworm.  Timkn. 

3  worm .  Timkn . 

3  !worm.,Shel... 

3  worm.  Shel.  . . 

3  worm.  SheL  .  . 

3  Iwvel..  own.. . . 

3  int-g  .  Torbn.. 

3  int-g..  Torbn.. 

4  int-g. .  iTorbn.. 
4  int-p..  Torbn.. 


B-I 


B-Lipe.  amid, 
B-Lipe.  amid, 
B-Lipc,  amid, 
B-Lipe,  amid, 
B-Lipe.  amid 


lO.OOr-rd.. 
10.66t-rd.. 

I0.66r-rd.. 
l.OOt-arm, 
l.OOt-arm, 
7.75r-rd.. 
7.75r-rd.. 


S.75r-rd.. 
4.00r-rd.. 
7.753prgs. 


t-arm.jSp-P. 
t.arm.Sp.P. 
it-arm.  ISp-P. 

sprg8..'S-P. , 
sprgs..  S-P. . 
sprgs.-'Tuth. 
sprgs..  Tuth. 
sprgs..  Tuth. 
jsprgs..  iTuth. 
t-arm,  Sp-P. 
[t-arm.  S[>-P. 
rsprgs.,  S-P. . 

,Tuth. 

Sprgs.  Dctr. 

8prgs..'S-P. . 


4  worm.  She!... 
4  worm.  Shel... 
4  worm.  SheL.. 
4   worm.  SheL.. 

3   worm.  Shel... 

3  worm.  Shel,  .  . 

4  worm.  Timkn, 
4  worm.  Timkn. 
4    worm.  Timkn. 

3  int-g. ,  "Torbn.. 

4  worm.  Shel... 
4  worm,  SheL.  . 
4  worm.  Shel 

3  worm.  own.. . . 


8.703prgs. 

4. 66  sprgs. 

7.15aprgs. 

S.OOeprgs. 

S.OOsprgs. 
10.26'ppr<is. 
lO.OOr-rd.. 
lO.OOr-rd.. 

4 .  67  sprgs . 
r-rd. . 


ext-d-e. 
ext-d-fl. 

ext-d-!?. 
int-r-w 
int-r-w . 
ext^-.s. 
,ext-d-3. 
xt-d-s. 


int-r-w . 
int-r-w . 
int-r-w 
int-r-w 


.sprgs.. 
.;sprg8.. 
.  Rsprgs. . 

.  isprgs. . 
., t-arm. 


Mth'.  iext-r-w 
Mth*.  int-r-w 
Mth*.  int-r-w 
S[)-P. .  pxt-d  9 
Sp-P..;cxt-d-s, 

3  . Tuth.l.ext-r-^ 

.Shel.. 

.  Shel.. 

.Shel. 

-jShel.. 

.iShel.. 


6.05;sprgs..  'sprgs..  'GCS. 
7. 80 sprgs..  sprgs..  (iCS. 
9,25sprgs.,  sprgs..  GCS. 

sprgs..  GCS. 

.sprgs..  GCS. 

sprgs.., GCS. 

jsprgs..  S-P. . 

jsprgs..  jS-P. , 

■sprgs..  S-P. , 
Nat. 


8  worm.  own.. . . 
3    int-g. ,  Torbn.. 

3  int-g. .  Torbu.. 

4  int-g. .  Torbn.. 

3  worm.  Timkn. 

4  worm.  Timkn. 
4  worm.  Timkn. 
4  worm.  Timkn. 
3   bevel..  Peru. 

3  worm.  Timkn. 

4  worm.  Timkn, 
4  worm.  Timkn. 
4  worm.  Timkn. 
4  worm.  Timkn. 
4  worm,  Timkn. 
3  worm,  Timkn. 
3  worm.  Timkn. 
3  worm.  Timkn, 
3  iworm.  Timkn. 


r-rd.. 
13.66T-rd.. 
10, 00  sprgs. 

8. 75  sprgs. 

8.75!sprgs. 
I1.70'sprgs. 

8. 66  r-rd.. 

9. 66  r-rd.. 
10. 33  r-rd.. 
10. 33  r-rd.. 

7 ,  50  sprgs. 

8. 10  sprgs. 
10.20jSprgs. 

T.OOiSprgs. 

7. 75  r-rd.. 

8. 75,  r-rd.. 
10. 25;  r-rd.. 

4.5  sprgs, 

7.75  sprgs. 

6. 80  sprgs. 

6.  SO sprgs. 

7. 75  sprgs. 

7.80;r-rd.. 
I0.25ir-rd.. 

r-rd.. 

r-rd.. 


int-r-w 
int-r-w 
lext-d-s 
lext-d-s 
ext-d-s 
ext-d-s 
ext-r-w 
ext-r-w 
|int-r-w 
j  int-r-w 
int^r-w 
lint-r-w 
I  int-r-w 

-- ext-r-w 

sprgs..  Mth.  .  int-r-w 
sprgs..  Mth  int-r-w 
sprgs.,  Mth.  .  int-r-w 
sprgi..  Mth.  .  int-r-w 
.sprgs.,  Mth.  int-r-w 
sprgs..  Mth.  int-r-w 
,  isprga..  Dctr. ,  int-r-w 
sprgs..  Detr... int-r-w 
.|sprg8..  |Detr. .  |int-r-w 
,  sprgs. .  |Detr. .  ;ini-r-w 


.t-arm.  Xat. 
.t-arm.  Nat.. 
.  t-arm.  Nat. 
.  .sprgs.  Rowl. 
.  sprgs..  Howl, 
.sprgs..  Rowl. 
,|sprgs..  S-P. . 
.isprgs..iS-P. . 
.  sprgs..  iS-P.. 
Jsprgs..  S-P. . 
.  t-arm.  Mth 


mt-r-w 

\. 

int-r-w 

X... 

mt-r-w 

.  1.... 

int-r-w 

.1... 

int-r-w 

.1... 

mt-r-w 

.1.... 

mt-r-w 

.1..    . 

mt-r-w 

.1., . 

int-r-w 

.  1... 

int-r-w 

.  .r. . . 

int-r-w 

r 

int-r-w 

..!.... 

int-i-w 

.1... 

int-r-w 

1 

int-r-w 

.1.... 

int^r-w 

1.. 

nt-r-w 

1.. 

int-r-w 

1.. 

1  nt-r-w 

1... 

mt-r-w 

.1... 

int-r-w 

1, 

ext-d-s 

..1.. 

int-r-w 

.  r. . . 

int-r-w 

.r  . . 

.int-r- 

.X... 
X... 

11:. 

.X... 

..!.... 

int-r-w 

.  L.. 

int-r-w 

1..    . 

int-r-w 

r.  .  . 

ut-r-w 

.  r.  .  . 

int-r-w 

r 

mt-r-w 

.1.. 

nt-r-w 

1..    . 

nt-r-w 

.1... 

nt-r-w 

..L... 

int-r-w 

.1.... 

nt-r-w 

.1.... 

nt-r-w 

I. 

nt-r-w 

1.. 

ext-r-w 

..1.. 

nt-r-w 

1... 

txt-<l-s 

.1... 

nt-r-w 

L. . 

nt-r-w 

J;;; 

nt-r-w 

r 

nt-r-w 

.  1.... 

nt-r-w 

I. 

nt-r-w 

1... 

nt-r-w 

.  1... 

nt-r-w 

1... 

nt-r-w 

nt-r-w 

.  1... 

int-r-w 

.1... 

int-r-w 

.1.... 

int-r-w 

.1.  .. 

int-r-w 

.1.... 

l&c.  mtl* 
iRoss..  l&c.  mtl' 
'Ro8fl..'lAc,  mtl- 
Jacox.  ctr..  mil 
Jacox.  ctr..  mtl 
;Ro8s. .  ctr..  .mtl' 
!Ro8a..!ctr..  rati* 
iRosts.  ,!ctr.   mtl* 

ctr..  mtl* 
.imtl, 
.,mtl. 


Roas. 


own.. 


Lavn..ictr..|mtl. 
Lavn..  ctr..  mtl. 
Lavn.,  ctr..  mtl 


Sag..  .:ctr.,,mtl. 
Sag...  ctr..  mtl. 
Ro.«3..  r...  mtl. 
Ross.,  r. .  .!mtl. 
|Gcm..ll&c.  imtl. 
Ross.  .'ctr..  imtl. 
Rosa.  .ctr..  mtl. 
'Ross.  .fCtr..  mtl. 

i.. 'ctr..  imtl. 

.  .ictr..  mtL 


^Pli■cr. 
.\rvacV 

?x, 

Arvac*. 

Puk.r 

K-BV.. 

P.rl..r 

K-B'... 

P.fk.r 

own.... 

Pierce.Arrow. 

Spicer. . 

Pioneer  All  Sleel 

Pony 

Cnivl. . 

Power 

Hart... 

Hart... 

Rainier 

Hart... 

Hart... 

Rainier 

Hart.. 
.Spicer. 
Spicer. 
Mart.. 


MAE. 

M4E. 
M4E. 


R-« 

R-8 

Reo F 

Republic 10 

Republic II 

Republic 19 

Republic 20 

Riker B 

Riker BB 

Rock  Falls » 

Rowe G.D.W 

Row. C.D.W 

Rowe D.E.W 

Rowe G.W 

Rowe F.W 


.ctr.. 'mtl 


Ross, .  ctr..  mtl     Spici 


Ro.ss. .  ctr.  .;ratl 
Robs.  .  ctr..!mtl 
lioss. .  .  mtl 
Ross.  .|Ctr..  mtl* 


Hart.. 
Hart.. 
Hart . . 


jSandow  . 

c 

Sandow 

CG 

Sandow 

J 

Sandow 

.M 

Sandow 

L 

Sandow 

1 

Saniord 

25 

Saniord 

35 

50 

Schichl..    . 

.       Z-Ton 

Schichl... 

Zi-Ton 

Schacht. 

3) -Ton 

'Schachl. 

5-Ton 

ISchwartz     . 

B 

Schwartz  . 

C 

Schwartz     . 

D 

.Selden 

MB 

Selden   . 

ZjA 

Selden 

3JA 

Selden 

DL 

ABBKF;V1-\TI0N>. — MaU.- 


I>rt — Detroit   Pressed 

.<leel     Co. 
Dtr — Detroit    Products 
IMrt — Detroit  Lubricator 
Dun — Dunbar    Mtg.    Co. 
Ihir — Durston  Gear  Corp. 
K.iM — Enslish    &    Mer- 

uk 
I  .Vl> — Ebi-rlv   &   Orris 
Y  i«iim— Eisemann 
Kiw — Ensign    Carburetor 
Krii — Ericsson  Mfg.    Co. 
Kiirk — Eureka 
l«ll — French    &    Hccht 
K.\f — F.    .\.    Chapper 


i.f   1-Hrl« 


l<  until 


fg.    Co. 
Co. 


Fed— Fertd.._ 
I'lx — Flexn  Mf, 
I->ank — Franck 
<i&D — Grav  &  Dav 
G«0 — G  &  O  Mfg 
ins — Garden  City 
Springs 


<;ein — Gtmmer 
<i-Lee» — Grant -Lees 
<irii — Greens    Car   Wheel 
H&D — Hoopes    Bros.    & 
DarliiiRton 


lla 


-Hai 


Harl — H.,  ruunl 

llarv— Harvev 

lla.v — Hav.s    WJjeel  Co. 

Her— Hercules 

llig — Higgins 

Hank — Hinklev 

Hoi— Holkv 

H-Shaw — He'e-Shaw 

H-S — Herschell-Splll- 

Hvd — Hydraulic 

Illl— Ideal 

Illd — Indestructible 

Iron — Iron    City 

.laoox — Jackson-Church 

Wilcox 
.Jck — .Tackson   -Auto 


•loltn — .Johnson    Co. 
KbI— Kalamazoo 
Kel — Kelsev    Wheel    Co. 
Ken — Kenosha    Wheel    & 
Kn/. — Kuntz 


-Lav 


I.eK — Le  Roi 

I.Bill — Light    .Mrg.    Co. 

I.-N— Leece-Nevllle   Co 

I.ng— Long 

l.»Kn— Livingston 


Ma 


I T,' 


il— Ma 


.Mas — F. 
.Mast — Master 
.Mc'Cn — McCan  n  a 
.MftE — Merchant  & 


■Ins 


-Phi, 


Merl — Merrill  Spring  Co. 
Miller — H.    A.    Miller 
s  &  Co.     Mnrch — Monarch 


Mod — Mofline    Mfg.    Co. 

Mot— Mott    \Vh.  el    Wks. 

-M-K — .\Iai  lin-Rockwell 

.MSC — .Massillon 

Mlh — .Mather 

Mat — Mutual    Wheel    Co. 

Nat — National    Spring 

Xatl — National    Can    Co. 

N-E — North    East 

Nich — Nichols   Elec.   Co. 

P&B — Parish  &  Bingham 

Perk — Perkins 

I'et — Peters   Mach.   Co. 

Ifx — Pertex    Radiator 

l"hil — Philadelphia 

I'hro — Pharo    Mfg.    Co. 

I'rsh — Parish    .Mfg.    Co. 

I'riid— Prudden 

Rayfid — Rayfleld 

Kem — Rerny 

RonI — Wm.   H.   Rowland 

Rot — Rover   Wheel    Co. 

B-T— Rome-Tiirncy 

Bugl — Ruggles 

Rns — RusscI  Car  &  Frdy. 


KuBsl— Russ.  1    Axle    Co. 

Rut — Rutenber 

K*V — Root   &    VanDcr- 

Sag — Saginaw 
Sal — Salisbury 
Savg — Savage    .\rm.s 
Sell — Schwarz  Wheel  Co. 
Schblr — Sch.hler 
Shel — .'Sheldon 
.simp — Simplex 
S-.l— Shotwell-.I.ihnson 
S-.M — Standard    Malle- 
Snih — .\.    O.    Smith 
Sth — Smith   Steel   Wheel 
S-r — Standard   Pafts  Co. 
Spltf — Splitdorf 
Sp-P — Spring   Perch    Co. 
Stan — Standard    Radi- 
ator 
Stand — Standard    Steel 

Spring  Co. 
Sterl — Stirling    Bearings 
Stmbg — Stromberg 
Stn — Standard  Wheel  Co. 


S-W— Sparks-Wlthlng- 

ton 
Snm — Sumter   Elec.    Co. 
Therm — Thermold  ' 
Timkn — Tlmkcn 
Torbn — Torbensen 
Tuth — Tuthlll 
L'nlvl — Universal     Prdts. 


Dnv 


-Uni' 


rsat 


Unvsl — Universal     Mach. 
I'.   S. — U.    S.    Spring   Co. 
\Va^ — Wagner 
Warn — Warner 
Wau— Waukesha 
Went — W.-stlnghouse 
Wil-B — Wilcox  Bennett 


Wi 


-Wi 


Parts 


W-I. — Ward 

AV&I. — Wat.rhouse 

Lester  Co 
Wav — Wavne  Wheel 
Wol — Wohlrah 
Wsc— Wisconsin 
Yne — Y  o  u  n  g  s  t  o  ^ 

Pressed    Steel    Co. 
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Detailed  Technical  Specifications  of 


Modol 

<3 

FRAME 

TIRES 

WHEELS 

ENGINE 

1 
J 

Size! 

nl„,. 

I 

1. 
(/3  a 

■bX 

:: 

COOLING 

IGNITION 

ELEC.  SYSTEM 

Ra- 

Name  ant 

: 

=?     ^       ■£        %. 

1 

■% 

I 

^ 

** 

t- 

u 

J 

E 

1         - 

1 

s 

S 

H 

S 

Jh 

1 

u 

CASE 

CORE 

1 

1 

< 

1 

E 

<3 

tk 

« 

5^ 

u 

;- 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

R5 

5,100'180  ISavK..!p-8tl.. 

s-fla..3ol.... 

40x6 

40x6d 

Sth. . . 

mt.. . . 

(Jon.. . 

4-4Jx6  -36.2 

2 

cent... 

own... 

Ht 

McC. 

fin 

sing... 

Eismn. 

land.. 

lghtg-2 

Nich..     80 

A 

B 

1 

1,495,.... i 
1  Tti 

>&B 

ol*... 
ol*... 

34x4 
34x4 
34x3J 

34x4 
34x4 

Biin.'. '. 
Om 

wd.. . . 
wd.. . . 
wd 

Buda.. 
Con... 

4-3}x5H9-6 
4-3Ji5  -22.5 
4-3}x5  -22.5 
4-4ix5  -27.2 
4^Sx5J-32.4 
4-4Jx5  -32.4 

1 
1 
4 

sing. . . 

Delco. 
Delco. 

South 

3-Stl 

land.. 

SUndaril  ... 

Standard 

Standard    ... 
Standard    ... 

cent 

ne 

r  ntr 

in.. 

1 

2,8001140  lown...lrol-<;. . 
3,675  100    Drt...p-stl.. 
4.60OII6O  'P&B..I 

4 

fin 

fixed.. 

f 

wd 

•> 

fin.. 

fixed. . 

86 

ml 

36x6 

40x6d 

Day.. 

mt... . 

Con... 

2 

§-p. . . 

Lng. . . 

.St 

Lng. . . 

fin 

sing... 

Eismn. 

fixed.. 

none 

none. . 

none 

li 

u 

2,480(142  .Sml...!p-stl.. 

s-flex.. 

opt.  . . 

36x3i 

36x5 

V"ay. . 

wd*.,. 

own... 

4-4  x5  -25.6 

2 

cent... 

own... 

:st 

opt.  . . 

eel 

sing. . . 

Eismn. 

land.. 

3&I-2.. 

2J 

f'\ 

3,475!l56  !Smh..|p-stl.. 

s-flex.. 

36x4 

36x4d 

-Vav, 

wd*. . . 

own., , 

4-4 ix5  -30.7 

2 

cent... 

own... 

rat 

opt. . . 

eel 

sing. . . 

Eiamn. 

land.. 

341-2.. 

West.. 

31 

3} 

4,5501162  !Smh.  .!p-3tl.. 
5,350iI6S  ,Smli. .  p-stl. . 
5,600174  pmh.  .Ip-stl.. 

Way. . 
Way. . 

Sth 

4-4Jx6»-32.4 
4-5  x6  -40.0 
4-5  x6  -40.0 

•) 

opt.  . . 
opt. . . 
opt. . . 

eel  . 

eel 

S&I-2.. 

West.. 

.,.5-d  5 

s-flex..i30l.... 

i6x6 

40x5d 

mt.. . . 

own... 

2 

cent. . . 

Kt 

eel 

sing. . . 

Eismn. 

land. . 

S&I-2.. 

West.. 

none 

.    -.7}!  7i 

6.0001174  :.Smh..ip-stl.. 

36x6 

I0x7d 

Sth 

mt.... 

own. 

4-5  x6  -40.0 

2 

cent... 

own.. . 

est 

opt.  . . 

eel 

sing. . . 

Eismn. 

land.. 

s41-2.. 

West.. 

none 

11     i 

I,195ill0    Hyd.  .p-stl.. 

pnu... 

32x4 

32x4 

Vav* 

wd.. 

LeK.. 

4-31x4:  15.6 

4 

;her... 

Jush.. 

est 

Sush.. 

phi 

sing.. . 

EisKm. 

ixed.. 

S1&1-2. 

none 

8 

1 

1,6.50130  Hvd.  .p-stl.. 
1,97.5,140  :Hyd..:p-stl.. 

rigid . . 
rigid.. 

^1;;;- 

34l3J 
34x3J 

34x4 
34x5 

Way*. 
Wav. . 

wd.... 
wd.... 

Con...!4-3Jx5  -19.6 
Con...:4-3}x3  -22.5 

4 
4 

ther... 
ther.. . 

Bush.. 
Bush.. 

est 

est 

Bush.. 
Bush.. 

pin 

pin 

sing. . . 
sing. . . 

Eismn. 
Eismn. 

hxed.. 
fixed.. 

Ight-:" 
lght-2' 

Eismn. 
Sismn. 

75 

Sttwarl 

» 

75 

Stewart 

5 

? 

sol 

34x4 

34x7 

^ay*. 

wd.... 

:on...l4-4Jx5J-27.2 

4 

cent... 

?ush.. 

est 

)ln 

sing. . . 

Eismn. 

ixed.. 

,Msmn. 

IC 

3» 

3,500165   Save.,  p-stl.. 

sol 

36x5 

36x5d 

:;irk. .  mt.... 

:)on...l4-4ix5i-32.4 

2 

cent... 

3ush.. 

est 

Sush.. 

pin 

smg. . . 

Eismn. 

ixed.. 

lght-2* 

iismn. 

75 

F 

u 

2,350;i30  own... 

sol.... 

36x4 

36x5 

Way.. 
Way. . 
Way. . 

3th. . . 

wd.. . . 
wd 

8uda..4-3»x4»-22.5 

4 
4 

ther... 

Bosh.. 

sht 

Bush.. 

fin 

fin 

sing. . . 

Bosch. 

ixpd 

4-4ix5i-27.2 
4^ix6  -32.4 

4-41x51-27.2 

ixed. 

3i 

li 

160   P4B.. p-stl.. 

2,300135   P&B..'p-3tI. . 

1 

cent 

own 

fin 

Tiffin 

GW 

flcv 

,01 

36x3i 

36x5 

mt.. . . 

Con.. . 

4 

cent... 

own 

est 

G&O.. 

fin 

sing... 

Bosch . 

land.. 

sl&i... 

West.. 

175 

Tiffin 

.     MWJ  2i 

3,050  14S  'P&B..lp-stl.. 

Hex 

sol 

36x4 

36x3Jd 

3th... Imt.,.. 

;on... 

4-4  X.5J-27.2 

4 

cent... 

own.. . 

est 

J&O.. 

in 

smg. . . 

Bosch. 

land.. 

sl4i... 

175 

Tiffin 

.    ,      PW   .3i 

3,'.1.s01(i0  owii...'rol-<;.. 

s-flex.. 

sol 

36x5 

36i5d 

3tli. ..  mt.... 

3on... 

4-4  x5!-32.4 

2 

cent. . . 

own.. . 

est 

.i&O.. 

in 

sing.. . 

Bosch. 

land.. 

sl4i... 

West.. 

175 

Tiffin 

.  .    .  TW   i 

5.011016.5   own...rol-i... 

sol 

36x6 

40x6d 

3th. ..  Imt.... 

•on.. 

4HI  x6  -36.2 

2 

cent... 

own.. . 

est 

G&O.. 

in 

sing. . . 

Bosch. 

land.. 

3l4l... 

West.. 

200 

Tiffin. 

UW   ft 

.-,.''II016S   owii...,roI-i... 

36x6 

40x12 

3th. . .  mt..  . . 

3on.. . 

4-4  x6  -36.2 

2 

cent... 

own.. . 

est 

:i«).. 

in 

smg. . 

Bosch. 
Eismn. 

"land.. 

sl&i... 

West. 

200 

4,300162    P4B..  p-stl.. 

s-flex..  sol'... 

36x5 

40x5d 

Day.  .  mt.. . . 

rtuda., 

4-4  x6  -32.4 

4 

cent... 

own.. . 

est 

B&W.. 

zz-t 

smg..  . 

land. . 

Ightg.. 

West.. 

none 

Titan 

5-Ton   5 

5.1.50  156    P4B..!p-stl.  . 

s-flei..  sol*. .. 

36x5 

40x6d 

:: Irk.  .Imt.... 

Suda.. 

4-4  x6  -32.4 

4 

cent... 

own.. . 

est 

B&W. 

2Z-t 

smg... 

Eismn. 

Hand.. 

Ightg.. 

West.. 

none 

Traffic 

Transport 

Transport 

Transport 

Triangle 

C 

20 

rol-c. . 

34x3i 
34i3J 
36x3J 
36x4 
34x3i 

Roy.. . 

4-3  x5  -22.5 
4-3ix5  -22.6 
4-3  x5  -22  5 

1 

li 
2 

u 

1,650,130 
1,950140 
2,585:1.50 
2,185:144 

34x4 
36x5 

Con.. . 

eel 

Eismn. 
T^'iflpin, 

ther.. . 

eel 

50 

A 

36x6 
34x6 

Con... 
Wau.. 

4^  X5J-27.2 
4-3  x5i-22.5 

■4 

eel 

Eismn. 
Eismn. 

Ma.s 

rol-c. . 

S-flPI 

sol- 

3ay*.. 

wd.. , . 

cent... 

'fx. . . 

prs 

Pfx. . . 

2Z-t 

sing. . . 

fixed.. 

none.. 

none. . 

none 

Tri.nll. 

B 

2J 

2.850:151    Ma8..'rol-c.. 

vflex.. 

sol*... 

36x4 

36x7 

Ulrk.  . 

mt.. . . 

Rut... 

4-4  X5J-27.2 

2 

cent... 

Pfx. . . 

pre 

Hi.  . . 

ZZ-t 

smg, . . 

Eismn. 

hand.. 

none. . 

nonc^none 

F 

'>\ 

2,675'l52  Wn... 'p-stl.. 

sol* 

36x4 

36x7 

Pnid, 

wd, 

Wsc... 

4-4  16  -25.6 

4 

cent.. . 

own... 

est 

O&O.. 

fin 

sing... 

Eismn. 

hand.. 

Ightg.. 

Eismn. 1  .75 

Union    

H 

4 

3,500171   own...  p-stl.. 

sol 

36x6 

36x10 

Sth. . . 

mt — 

W.SC... 

4-4 Jx6  -32.4 

4 

cent... 

own... 

est 

G&O.. 

in 

sing. . . 

Eismn. 

jand.. 

Ightg.. 

Eismn.)  .75 

^1 

H 

,145  : p-stl.. 

151  1 p-stl.. 

:1.57    ip-stl.. 

160    p-stl.. 

2,150144   own.  .  p-stl.  , 

flex. . . 
Sex 

sol.... 

34x3i 
36x4 
36x5 
36x5 
36x3i 

34x5 

36x7 
36x5d 
40x6d 
36x5 

wd.. . . 
wd.. . . 
wd.. . . 

Buda.. 
Buda.. 
Buda.. 

4-3jx5}-22.6 
4-4ix.5J-29.0 
4-4ix5!-29.0 

4 
4 
4 

est 

land.. 

Ightg.. 

,and.. 
■and., 
and. 

Ightg.. 

flex. .  .'sol.... 
flex...isol.     . 
flex...  sol*    . 

Ightg.. 

United 
U.S 

Itrht, 

...N 

Seh 

wd    . 

Con.  . 

4-3}x5  -22.5 

4 

cent. 

Lng. . . 

est 

Lng... 

fin    .... 

sing... 

Eismn. 

,iand..  3&I-2*. 

G4b*.,  185 

U.  S 

.H 

f'\ 

3,250,144   own...  rol-c. 

aei...]sol'... 

34x4 

36x4d 

Sch 

wd.. . . 

Con.. . 

4-4ix5}-27.2 

4 

cent... 

bed... 

aht 

Fed... 

lel 

3mg. . . 

Eismn. 

Iiand..!lghtg.. 

Eismn.I  125 

U.S 

J 

3i 

3,950162   own...  rol-c.  . 

flex...  sol.... 

36x5 

40x5d 

3ch. . . 

wd.. 

Con... 

4-4Jl5J-32.^ 

2 

cent... 

Fed... 

sht 

fed... 

ce! 

smg. . . 

Eismn. 

hand..l|ghtg.. 

Eismn. 

125 

U.S 

K 

5 

4,850:I6S   own...  rol-c.. 

flei...3ol.... 

36x5 

40x6d 

Sth*. . 

mt.... 

Wau..|4-4ix6j-36.2 

2 

cent... 

Ked... 

sht 

Fed... 

eel 

sing.-. 

Eismn. 

hand..[lghtg.. 

Lismn. 

12i 

Velio 

4C 

H 

1,925,133   Dun.  .  p-stl.  . 

3-flex..lsol.... 

36x3J 

36x5 

Bim... 

wd.. 

Con...  4-3  X5-22.5 

4 

cent..  ■ 

own... 

est 

McC. 

fin 

sing. . . 

Bosch. 

hand..,  none.. 

none.. 

none 

Velie 

Z5-B 

? 

2.950152    Smh.  .p-stl.. 

a-flex..!sol.... 

36x4 

36x7 

rtim.,, 

wd.. 

Con...  4-4  x5i-27.2 

2 

cent... 

own.. . 

est 

R-T... 

5n 

sing.- . 

Bosch. 

hand.. 

none. . 

aone. . 

none 

Velie 

26-B!  3) 

3,900,174  .Smh..  p-stl.. 

3-flex..lsol.... 

36x5 

36x5d 

Pnid. 

wd.. . . 

Con...!4-4  x5J-32.'i 

2 

cent. . . 

own. 

est 

R-T... 

in 

sing. , . 

Bosch. 

band.. 

none. . 

none. . 

none 

Victor. . . 

.  A   li 

1.9.50  140  own...  rol-c.. 

34x4 

34x5 

Sim... 

wd 

Con... [4-3  x5  -22.5 

4 

ther... 

Mod.. 

est 

Mod. . 

in 

dual. . 

Eisnrn. 

Ightg.. 'Eismn.   100 

Bi  2 

2,225140   own...  rol-c. 

34x4 

34x5 

Sim... 

wd.... 

Con...l4-3:x5  -22.5 

4 

ther... 

Mod.. 

est 

Mod.. 

Bn 

dual. . 

Eisnm. 

fixed.. 

Ightg..  Eismn.!  100 

Vim 

21     \ 

1,095101  ,P4B..  p-stl.  . 

s-flex. .'pnu... 

31x4 

31x4 

H4I) 

wd.. . . 

own.. .14-3  x4i-14.^ 

4 

ther... 

McC. 

pre 

McC. 

Sn 

smg. . . 

A-Knt|hand.. 

Ightg..  iWest..Dono 

Vim 

261    4 

1,350127   PiB..  p-stl.. 

s-flex..  pnu... 

32x4i 

32x4J 

HAD. 

wd... 

own...  14-3  x4J-14.^ 

4 

ther.. . 

McC. 

prs 

McC. 

5n 

sing. . . 

A-Kntihand.. 

ightg..  West.,  none 

Vim 

25 

1 

2,195125   P&B..  p-stl.  . 

34x4 

34x5 

\\k\). 

wd.. . . 

Her...4-3}x5t-22.5 

4 

g-p. .  . 

McC. 

cat 

McC. 

fin 

smg... 

Spltf..hand.. 

none. .  uone..!none 

Vim 

22 

2 

3.150142    PAB..  p-stl.. 

rigid  .'sol — 

36x4 

36x6 

Sth 

mt 

Her...4-3Sx5i-22.5 

4 

cent... 

McC. 

est ,. 

sing. . , 

Spltf.. 

hand. . 

none.,  none.. [none 

Vim 

23 

3 

3,950:150   P4B.,  p-stl.. 

rigid,  ,'sol — 

30x5 

36x5d 

Sth. . . 

mt.... 

Her...i4-4ix5i-29.0 

4 

cent... 

McC. 

est 

McC. 

fin 

smg. . 

SpltE. . 

hand. . 

"i 

none 

Walker-John 

on              B 

?.\ 

2,890150   PiB..  p-stl.. 

s-flex..  sol*... 

36x4 

36x8 

Arch..'wd.... 

Buda..  4-4  X.5J-29.0 

4 

cent.. . 

Bush.. 

est 

Bush.. 

fin 

sing. . , 

Eismn 

hand.. 

none. . 

none 

rigid..  Isol.... 
flex.  ..isol.... 

own...|mt.. . . 
Day. .  mt.. . . 

own...  4-4  x6  -30.7 
Wau..  4-4  X61-32.4 

4 

Walter 

S 

168  lown..., p-stl.. 

36x6 

40x6d 

2 

cent... 

Bush. 

est 

Bush.. 

fin 

sing.  - 

Bosch. 

hand.. 

S&I-2.. 

West.. 

Ward-La  Fra 

nee 2/ 

24 

3,350166  iDrt...  p-stl.. 

flex. .  .'opt. . 

36x4 

36x7 

H&D.  wd.... 

Wau..  4-4  x5  -36.2 

2 

cent... 

own., . 

est 

Lng... 

sing. . . 

opt.  . . 

hand.. 

opt.  . . 

Ward-U  Fra 

nee.    ...4^ 

34 

!l58  ;    .  ,   p-stl,. 

s-flex..  !opt. . 

36x5 

36x5d 

H&D*wd*.. 

Wau..i4-4ix6  -32. < 

2 

cent... 

own... 

est 

Lng.. 

fin 

sing. . 

opt.  . . 

hand.. 

341*... 

opt.  . , 

151) 

Ward-U  Fra 

nee 5A 

5i 

jl62  ;P4B..p-«tl. . 

s-flex..  iol'... 

36x6 

40x6d 

Sth*.  .|mt..  .- 

Wau..l4-5  x6i-40.0 

2  jcent.. . 

own... 

est 

Lng... 

3ing... 

opt.  . . 

hand.. 

s&l*...lopt.  .  . 

ABUKKVIATIONS — ^Typ*»  of  t'onstractlon 


ABBREVLVTIONS — Makers  of  Parts 


autn — aiuomattc 
bevi — hfvcl 
eel — cellular 
cent — '-■•■ntrifugal 
clln — chain 
est — cast 
etP 


ntcr 


eylinderw  cant.  2  in  pairs 
cylinderH  caxt.  4  in  block 
cylindcrH  east.  3   In 

threes 
cyilnderH  cast.  1  singly 
cyl-end» — cylinder-ends 
d — dual 

d-d — rlry_-disk      < 
d-p — dry- plate- 
dpix — from    both   motor 

.«•   .Irlvrshafl 
d-rd — double  reduction 
d-8 — drive-shaft 


elec — electric 

ext-d-s — external  drive- 
shaft 

ext-f-\v — external   front 
wheel 

ext-g — external    gear 

ext-jst — external  Jack- 
Bhaft 

ext-r-w — external   rear 
wheel 

fab — fabric 

«n — flnned    tube 

flex— flexible 

fric — friction 

B-p — gear   pump 

Kr\ — gravity 

gMCt — from   gearset 

liyd — hvdraullc 

Ind-c — Inillvlrtual    clutch 

int-K — Internal    gear 

int-K-^ 


drive 


int-r-w — Internal   rear 

wheel 
J8t — unit  with  Jackshaft 
I— left 

1-1, — l„o.>,e   ball 
Iglilg — lighting  only 
niolr — unit   with   motor 
mt   -iTUIal    (wheels) 
mti — metal    (universal 

.li'lnt) 
opt — optional 
pis! — piston    pump 
plan — planetary 
pin — plain    tub© 
pnu — pneumatic 
pret* — pressure 
prog — progres.slve 
prs — pressed     steel 
P&B — pneumatics   In 

front,  solids   In   rear 
p-Htl — pr  ssed  steel 
r— right 
T&c — right  &  center 


r-rd — radius  rods 
rol-c — rolled  channel 
rol-i — rolled  I-beam 
Helee — selective 
s-flex — semi-flexible 
Hht — sheet 

B&l — starting  &  lighting 
el&i-i — starting,   light- 
ing &  ignition.  2  unit 
sol — solid 
spigs — springs 
Ml-t- 


start- 
t-arm 


ting  only 


— thermo-syphon 
t-p — two-point 
t-t — torsion  tube 
vac — vacuum 
wal-tiibe — water  tube 
wd — wood 

n-d — multiple  disk  In  oil 
w-i>— plate  In  oil 
«T — wire 
z2-t — zig-zag  tube 


•nther    Options 

Acme — Aemo   Universal 
.Joint   Mfg.    Co. 

.\-Knt — .\  I  water-Kent 

.•\I-Ch — Allis-Chalmers 

.\lo.v — Alloy  Steel  Spring 

Ajiier — .■\merican  Mag- 
neto  Co. 

.\rch— Archibald 

.\rva< — Arvac    Co. 

.\ut-I. — Auto-I,lte 

Auto — Auto-Wheel    Co. 

A-W-W — Automotive 
Wire  Wheel  Co. 

B&IJ — Ball  &  nail 

B-IJe<'k — Ttorg  &  Beck 

BorlK — Berllng 

Bel — Belts    Spring    Co. 

Bim— DInlel 

B-l.ipe — Brown-I.Ipe 

Blood — Blood     Bros. 

Brem — Bremer 

Bvr — Beaver  Mfg.  Co. 


B&W — B&W  Mfg.  t  ». 
Can — Candler  Radlfic- 
Cant — Can  ton -Cleveland 
Carl — Carleton  Co. 
Cart — Carter  Carburetor 
Cas— G.  M.  Castle 
CAS—  C.  A.  S.  Products 
Cligi^-Chicago  Mfg.  Co. 
Chi<' — Chleago-Stantiard 
Climil — champion   Auto 

Spring  Co. 
Ch.v- Cheney 
Clrk — Clark  Equipment 
Col— Crdiimbia    Axle    Co. 
Con — Continental    M.ltor 
Conn — Connecticut 
Cm — Crane    &    Mac- 

Mahon    Co. 
C-.S — Christopher   Sin   )- 


Co. 


f>ay — r>ayton 
Del — Relaney 
Betlaf- DetUiff 
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Gasoline  Motor  Trucks  for  1920 — Cont. 


GOVERNOR      1    SPEED        FUEL  SYS.      CLUTCH 


&I  i 


TRANSMISSION 


FINAL  DRIVE 


MDt.  ^Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce.. 

cent.  Pierce., 
■uct..  Mnrch. 
Buct..  Mnrch. 
•uct..  March. 
BUCt..  N!nrch. 
cent.  Wau.. 
cent.  Wau. . 
cent.  Wau.. 
cent.  Wau.. 
cent.  Wau. 
cent.  Wau. 
none.  none. 
BUCt..  Mnrch. 
suet..  Mnrch. 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce., 
none.  none. . 


cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce.. 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Simp.. . 
cent.  Simp., 
none,  none., . 

jSimp. . 

Simp. 

DpU... 

cent.  Wau. . 
cent.  Pierce.. 


12  .Stmbg.  |?rv. 
...IZenith.  !  . 
. .  .'Zenith.  ,  . , . 
18  StmbR.  igrv. 

15  jStmbg.  CTV. 

12  StmbR.  vac. 
10  StmbR.  ivac. 

16  Ravfld.ivac. 
IG    Ravtid.'vac. 

13  Rayfld.lvac. 

13  IRavfld.lvac. 

7  ^Rayfld.'vac. 

8  iRayfld.jvac. 
22  ;Zenith. 
20  Zenith. 
IS   Zenith. 

14  [Zenith. 
12  IZenith. 
. . .  StmbR. 
. . .  jSlmbR. 
. . .  Stmt^. 


13iSchblr.. 
12  ISchblr.. 
12  ISchblr.. 
10  :Schblr.. 
9  Schhlr.. 
12  Stmbfi. 
12  Stmbg. 
16  Cart. ,    Sfv.  . 

...Stmbg.  j 

...Stmbg.  

...Stmbg.   

18  Stmbg.  Igrv. . 
16  :Stmbg.  !grv. . 


cent.  Dpix.. . 
cent.  DpU... 

cent.  

cent 

cent.  

cent 

Buct..  Mnrch. 
cent.  Pierce. - 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Wau.. 

•uct.,  Mnrch. 
cent.  Pierce., 
cent.  Pierce.. 

none. none, 
none.  none. . . 
none,  none, . 
none.  none. . . 
cent.  Dplx.. . 
cent.  DpLx... 

cent.  Pierce.. 

cent,  own 

cent.  Wau.   . 

cent.  Wau. 

cent.  Wau. 

cent.  Wau. 


■motor  ' 
I  motor  'i 
I  motor 


1400 
11150 
motor     10:tO 


motor 

motor 
.motor 


950  111  9 


1200 
1600 
1250 
motor  '  1100 

motor  '  1600 
motor  ;  1200 
motor  1100 
motor 
motor 
motor 


I  15  ■Schblr..!grv.  . 
I  12  iSchblr..|srv.  . 
!  16  iStmbg.  ipres.. 
I  14  IStmbg.  Iprea.. 
,  12  IStmbg'  jpres.. 
10  Stmbg.  iprea.. 
Ill  S-:trabg.  jvac. . 
14.  2^tmbR.  grv.  . 
11 .0"^tmbg.  ?rv.  . 


.'B-Lipe.aelec. 

"B-BeckJ 

|B-Beck 

.iB-Lipe.  seic 
.|B-Lipe. 

,B-Lipe. 

B-Lipe 

B-Lipe 
.,B-Upe. 
.  iM&L.  .ind-c.. 
.M&E..lind-c.. 
.'M&E.  .ind-c.. 
.iM&E..lind-c.. 

B-Beek.selec. 
,  B-Beck.selec, 
.  JFuiler. .  seler. 
.  jFuller.  .scIpc.  . 

iFuUer-.'selec.  . 

selec. 

.'B-Lipe.  selec.  . 
-  B-Lipe .  selec .  . 

-■Fuller.  .Iselec,  . 
. |FuIler... selec.  . 
.iB-Beck., selec. . 
.iB-Beck.9clec.. 
.|B-Beck.|3elec. . 
. ..  ind-c.. 


Covert. 
Fuller. 
Puller. 
PuUer. 
Fuller. 


,  B-Lipo.  motr. 

B-Lipe.  amid. 

B-Lipc.  amid. 

B-Lipe  iimid. 

B-Lipe.  motr. 

B-Lipe  motr. 
.|own.. .  .amid. 

own.. .  .amid. 
,  own.. .  laroid. 

own.. .  ..amid.. 

Dur.. . .  motr. 

Dur.. .    motr. 

Fuller. .  motr. 

Fuller,  .motr. 

iFuller.  .'motr. 

'("overt,  amid. 

!B-Lipe.imotr. 
,  B-Lipc.  :amid. 

,!FuIIer..imotr. 


Stmbg.  Igrv.  . 

18  Stmbg.  !grv.  . 
16  Stmbg.  |vac. . 
14  Stmbg.  ivac. . 

Stmbg.  [?rv... 

j-Stmbg.  ?rv.  . 

2o  |Zenith.  'grv.  . 
25  Zenith.  Igrv,  . 
30  .Zenith,  'grv... 
16  !Zenith.  [grv.  . 
14  iZenith.  'grv.  . 


16   Zenith,  grv. 

15  Zenith,  grv. 
14   Stmbg,  Igrv. 

16  iZenith.  ^grv. 
14  'Zenith,  grv. 
12    Zenith,  grv. 


d-d. .  .;Fuller..|3elec. 


.  I  Fuller.,  selec, . 
. |FuUer..  3e!ec. , 

. ' 'selec. 

selec, , 

Bclec. . 

selec. , 

.  B-Lipe. 'prog.  . 
.  iHart. . .  prog.  , 
.iHart. . .  prog. 
.'B-Beck.  ind-c. 


Fuller.. 
Fuller.. 
Covert. 
Covert. 
Cotta. . 
Cotta. . 
Covert. 
Puller.. 

motr.. 
amid., 
amid., 
amid., 
amid., 
amid., 
motr. . 

Fuller. . 

Fuller 

Fuller.. 
Fuller.. 

motr.. 
motr. . 

-id-p. .  .[B-Beck.iselec. 
.  d.a. .  .B-Lipe.  jselec. 
■  Id-d.  .  .B-Lipe.  iselec. 
. 'w-d...lFulIer. .  prog. 
.  w-d...!Fu!ler. .  prog, 
.cone. .  jown.. , .  selec. 

.  d-d.  .  B-Lipe  selec. 
.d-d.  .  IB-Lipe., selec. 
. |d-d.  . ., B-Lipe., "elec. 

-d-d.  .  iB-Lipe.  selec. 
.cone.  .own.. .  selec. 
.(d-d.  .  -, B-Lipe.  selec. 
.|d-d.  .B-Lipe,  "dec. 
id-d.  . .  B-Lipe.  -lelec. 
.d-d.  . .  B-Lipe.  -selec. 


.Fuller,  .imotr. 
.!Fuller..,motr. 
.:B-Lipe.  motr. 
.  B-Lipe,  iftmid.. 
.  B-Lipe,  amid.. 
,iB-Lipe  amid-- 

-  B-Lipe-  motr. 
-iB-Lipe.  amid.- 

-  B-Lipc-  amid.. 
.  Cotta.  .jamid. 

.  Dur.. .  -  motr. 
B-Lipc.  lamid.. 

-  B-Lipe  lamid.. 

-  iFullep. -Imotr. 

-  |Fuller. -'motr. 
-|own.-  -  -imctr- 

!own--     .motr-. 

-  |B-Lipc-  imotr., 
.  |B-Lipe,  Imotr, 
.iB-Lipe,  lamid. - 

B-Lipe.  amid. - 

-jOwn-. .  motr.. 
Warn-  -  amid-. 
T5-Lipe  amid-- 
B-Lipe  amid.- 

-  B-Lipe.  amid.- 


6  ichn.  - 

3  lint-g. 

3  |int-g. 

3  .int^g. 


3  worm. 

4  worm. 
4  worm. 
4  'worm. 
4  ;wonn. 
4  |int-g.. 
4  int-g., 
3  int-g., 
3  int-g.. 

3  int-g., 

4  int-e., 

3  int-g.. 

4  int-g.. 


Timkn. 
Chic.  - 
Chic--. 
Timkn. 
Timkn. 
iTimkn. 

Timkn. 
Timkn. 
Timkn. 

own 

cirk.' : , 

Clrk.  ., 
Clrk. . 
Clrk. . , 
Clrk.  . 
Timkn. 
ITimkn. 
Timkn. 

Shel. .  - 
Shel.... 
Shel. . . 
Shel. . . 
Shel... 
Clrk... 
Clrk. . 
Russl. . 
Clrk. . 
Olrk. . 
Clrk. . 
Clrk. . 
Clrk. . 


nt-g. 


mt-g 

|il.t-B 

iint-B 


Ruffll.. 
Torbn.. 
Clrk.. 
Clrk. . 
Clrk.  . 
Clrk.. 
rirk.. 
Shel.  .  . 
IShel.... 
worm .  jShel . . . 

int-g.  .iTorbn.. 

worm.lTimkn. 

worm .  Timkn . 

int-g'.lClrk.  . . 

I  3  'mt-B*.|Clrk.  . . 

3  llievel..  Flint... 

3  Ibcvel,.  Flint... 

3  worm.  Shel. . . 

4  jworm.  Shel... 
4   worm.  Shel. . . 

4  worm.lTimkn. 

4  (ext-g..iown.. . . 

4  |d-rd...]own.... 

4  worm.  kShel. . . 

4  [worm.  IShel. . . 

4  worm.  .Shel.  . . 


7.20sprg8. 

7.75r-rd7. 
10.33  r-rd.. 
n.fif.r-rd., 

7.00r-rd.. 

7.70r-rd.. 

8.7.5;r-rd.. 

8.80!r-rd.. 

7. 04  r-rd.. 

7.26lr-rd., 

e.OOisprgs. 

6.80spres. 

7.60,i9prgs. 

O.OOsprcs. 
in  on   |,r,,- 


CONTROL 

UNIVERSALS 

STEERING 

GEAR 

1 

1 

T 

•> 

■S 

E 

s 

Detr,.linl-i^w. .  int^r-w  .  .1 —  Ross. 


aprgs.,  S-P. . .  int-r-w. 

Tuth..  int-r-w. 

Detr..!int 

jprgs.,  Tuth..  int-r-w, 
sprtrs..  Mth. .  int-r-w. 
uprgs.,  Mth.  int-r-w. 
isprg3..|Mth.  ,  int-r-w. 
[aprgs..  I  Mth.  .lint-r-w. 

! |Mth.,iint-r-w. 

I   iMth.  .|int-r-w. 

!3prg8.,!Detr. ,  ext-r-w. 
Isprg8..|Detr.  lext-r-w. 
laprgs.  IDetr. .  cxt-r-w. 

'^■l.r;^s.    'Vcir'   '.'rt-r-W. 


nt-r-w 
nt-d-s. 
nt-d-8. 
ext-d-B!..l„.,|('AS- 


8.70 

8.70 
11.75 
13,00 

8.00 
11.00 

8.20 


-rd,..|8prgs. 
-rd...  sprgs. 
-rd,,.[8prgs. 
-rd...i5prgs. 


Bprgs. 


Kal.. 
KaL. 
KaL. 
Shel., 
She!.. 
Detr. 
Detr. 
Detr. 
iDetr. 
pprgs,.  Detr. 
8.00l8prg8..i8prgs..  Detr 

'.80|sprg8,.  sprgs. 
».2.=i|8prg8,.  laprgs. 
00,sprg8.  .1 


mt-r-w. 
int-r-w , 
int-r-w . 
int-r-w , 
int-r-w. 
int-r-w. 
int-r-w. 
ext-r-w. 


l.OO.sprgs..  ...." 

!,50!sprgs.. 

'.60|sprg9..  laprgs 
1.7.'i,sprg8..  Sprgs. 
.75 sprgs..  sprgs, 
l.70.r-rd... aprgs. .jShel...  int- 


Gem. 
Gem. 
Ross. 
Roes. 
{Ross. 
iHoss. 


ext-d-6 
ext-d-6 
ext-d- 

ext-d- 


,nt-r-' 
int-r-' 
int-r-' 
iut-r-' 
nt-r-' 
ext-d- 
est-d-s 
int-r-w 


int-r- 


ctr..imtl. 
ctr..imtl. 
|ctr..lmtl- 


Ross. .  Ictr.. 
Ross. .  ctr,.lmtl. 
Lavn..  ctr,.;mtl, 
Lavn. 


jHart.. 
iHart.. 
Hart. . 
IHart. . 

■Hart., 
IHart. . 
Spicer. 
Spicer. 

Pet... 


Jacox. 
Gem.. 
Gem., 


int-r-w|.  .1 Lavn. 

int-r-W|.  I.. , .  iLavn. 

int-r-Wi.  .1 Lavn. 

'int-r-wi.  .1 Lavn. 


S.OOaprgs..  aprgs. 
7.75|Sprgs..SprR8. 
10. 30 r-rd.. .  ^prgs. 

7.00.9prg8..i 

7. 00  sprgs.. 

5.25sprgs..  sprgs.. 
5. 25 sprgs.,  sprgs.. 
6, 50 sprgs.,  sprgs.. 
7.75'sprg9..  sprgs.. 
7.75sprg8..'3prga., 

8.50[?prgs.,  sprgs., 

9.50!rtprg8..  sprgs.. 
lO.OOjsprgs..  sprgs.. 

7.7o|r-rd...  ^prgs.. 

8.75r-rd...|Sprg8.. 
ID.25|r-rd.. .  sprgs.. 


iMth..  ext-r-w 
iMth.  .  int-r-w 
Mth.  .  int-r-w 

iTuth 

Tuth 


Shel,. 
Shel.. 
Shel., 
Shel.. 
iShel.. 


.  ext-d-s. 

.  ext-d-8. 
.int-r-w. 


nt-r-w 
nt-r-w 

nt-r-' 


ctr., 


int-r-wi  -I Gem.. 

int-r-wj.  ,1 jGcm.. 

int-r-w[.  .1 'Gem.. 

int-r-w  .  .1 Ross.. 

1.. . ,  Ross. .  Ictr. 

1 ^acox.jctr. 

I,. .  ,iJacox.  jctr. 

I.. .  .iJacox.  |Ctr. 

t-r-wj  .1 JGem..  ctr. 

nt-r-wi , .  1 Gem. .  ctr. 


Pet,.. 
Pet.  . 
Unvel. 
Unvsl. 
Unvsl. 
Therm 
Arvac. 
Arvac. 
Unvsl. 
Unvsl. 


,'siin.I R 

,  Southern A 

.Soul  htm     .  B 

.  Sland.rd  5« 

Sland.rd  76 

.  Slaridatd  66 

.Standard  86 

Sterlin,  .      U 

Sterling  2J 

Sterling 3) 

.Sterling 5W 

Sterling 5C 

.  iSterling 7i 

.Stewart II 

,  Stewart 8 

.Stewart 9 

.  |Stew»rt 7 

.IStewart 10 

.  Sulliran F 


Sullivan H 

Tiffin GW 

iTiffin MW 

rriffin PW 

iTilfin TW 

Tiffin UW 

Titan Tranaporl 

Titan 5  Ton 

Traffic C 

Transport 20 

{Transport 30 

.  Transport 50 

Triangle A 

Triangle B 


Univl, 


Union F 

Union H 

United 

United 

United 

United 

U.  S N 

Blood. .jU.S H 

Blood., U.S J 

Blood, ,lu.S K 


Blood. 


Arvac, ,  IVelie, , 
Spicer.,  IVclie. . 
Spicer..  IVelio.. 
Acme.  -IVicter, . 
Acme. .  Victor,. 
Spicer,.  Vim. , , 
iSpicer..  Vim.,. 
Spicer,.  Vim. , , 
Spicer,.  IVim. , . 
Spicer,.  !Vim.,. 


46 


int-r-i 
'int^r-i 
int-r-^ 


.lctr..'mtl. 
.  ctr..  fab. 
.  |ctr..ifab. 
.  ctr..imtl 
.  Ictr.-'mtl, 
.  ctr.imtl- 


23 


Spicer..  Walker  Johnson B 

own..      Walter-Trac  M.O.  3.') 

M&K.  .Waller S 

Spicer..  Ward-LaFrance. .  2A 
{Spicer..  |Ward-LaFrance..  .  .4.\ 
Spicer..  Ward-LaFrance. , .  .5A 


ABBREVIATIONS — Makers  of  Farts — (Continued)  — 


D<>trt — Detroit    G.    &    M. 
Ditw— Ditwll.r   Mfg.    Co. 
Uneto — Dvni  to 
Drt — Detroit   Pressed 

.'iteel    Co, 
IMr — Detroit    Products 
IMrt — Detroit  Lubricator 
-Dunbar    MfK-    Co. 


I>ur 


-Du 


-  Corp. 


E&M — English    &    Me 

E&O — Ebtrly   &   Orris 
Kismn — Eisemann 
En.s — Ensign    Carburetor 
Erir — Ericsson    Mfg-    Co. 
Eurk — Eureka 
F&H— French    &    Hecht 
F.\C— F.    .\.    Chapper 
Fed — Fedders 
Fix — Flexo    MfK-    Co. 
Frank — Franckn   Co. 
G&l) — Grav    &    D.ivis 
G*0 — C;    &    O    Mfg,    Co. 
GCS — Garden    City 
Springs 


Gem — Gemmer 
ti-Lees — Grant-Lees 
Gm — Greens   Car   Whe 
H&D — Hbopes    Bros-    i 

DarllnfTton 
Har— Harrisi.n 
Hart — ILirtford 


Har 


-Ha? 


Ilaj — Hav.s   Wheel  Co, 
Her— Hercules 
llig — HiKgins 
Hink — Hinkley 
Hill — Holley 
Il-Shaw— Hele-Shaw 
H-S— Herschi  ll-Spill- 

Hyd — ITydrauIlc 


John — Johnson   Co. 

Kal — Kalamazoo 

Kel — Kelscv    Wheel    Co. 

Ken — Kinosha   Wheel   & 

Knz — Kuntz 

I.avn — Lavlne 

I.eK — Le   Roi 

Lght — LiKht    Mfg,    Co, 

I,-N — I,  ece-NeviUe  Co. 

X-ng — Long 

Lvgn — Livingston 

I.yc— Lycoming 

Marvl — Marvi-I 

Mas — F.  C-  Mason  &  Co. 

Mast — .M.i..;ter 

.McCn — .McCanna 

M&E — Merchant  & 


Idl— Ideal 

Ind — Indestructible 

Iron — Iron    City 

Jarox — Jackson-Church- 

Wilcox 
.Jck — ,Tack3on   Auto 
Jns — Phineas  Jones  &  Co. 


Merl — Merrill  Spring  Co. 
Miller — H-    A.    Miller 
Mnrch — Monarch 


Mod — Modlne    Mfg-    Co. 

Milt — Molt    Whi  el    Wk.s. 

.M-R — .Marlln-Kockwell 

MSf — Masslllon 

Mth — Mather 

Mut — Mutual   Wheel   Co. 

>at — National    Spring 

Natl — National    Can    Co. 

N-E — North     East 

y„-h — Nichols  Elec-  Co. 

I'&B — Parl.sh  &  Bingham 

I'erk — Perkins 

Met — Peters   Mach.    Co. 

I*fx — Perfex    Radiator 

I'liil — Philadelphia 

I'hrii — Pharo    .Mfg.    Co. 

I'rsh — Parish    Mfg.    Co. 

I'nid— Prud.len 

Ravlld — Rayfield 

Rem — Remy 

Ro«I — Wm-  H-  Rowland 

Rm- — Rover    Wheel    Co. 

R-T — Rome-Turney 

Rugl — Ruggles 

Bus — Russel  Car  &  Frdy, 


.sel    Axle    Co- 

nber 

t    &    VanDer- 


Bussl — Rui 

Rut — Rute 

B*V — Koo 
voort 

tiae — Saelnaw 

.Sal — Salisbury 

Savir — Savage   Arms 

S<-h — Schwarz  Wheel  Co, 

Srhbli — Schebler 

Shel — Sheldon 

.Simp — .Simplex 

S-J — Shotwell-John'on 

S-M — Standard   Malle- 

Smh— A-    o.    Smith 

Sth — Smith    Steel    Wheel 

S-P — Standard  Parts  Co. 

Spltf — Splitdorf 

Sp-P — Spring   Perch   Co. 

Stan — Standard    Radi- 
ator 

Stand — Standard   Steel 
Spring    Co. 

Sterl — Sterling   Bearings 

Stmbgr — Stromberg 

StnT— Standard  Wheel  Co. 


8-W— Sparks-Wlthing- 

ton 
Mum — Sumtir   EIcc.   Co. 
Therm — Thermoid 
Timkn— Timken 
Torbn — Torbensen 
Tuth— Tuthlll 
Inivl— Unlvers 
I  nv-— Universal 
Invsl— Universal    Mach. 
r.    S.—V.    S.    Spring   Co. 
Wag — Wagner 


Prdts. 


Wa 


-Wa 


Wau — Waukesha 
West— Westlnghouse 
WU-B — Wilcox   Bennett 


Wi 


-Wli- 


W-I-. — Ward -Leonard 
W&I. — Waterhousc,    & 

Lester  Co.  ' 

Way — Wavne  Wheel  Co. 
Wol — Wohlrab 
Wsr — Wisconsin 
Yne — Y  oungstown 

Pressed    Steel    Co. 
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Detailed  Technical  Specifications  of 


1 

.s 

J 

i 

s 

1 

I 

FRAME 

S 

.s 

1 

1 

1 

ELEC.  SrSTEM 


W.rc A-3J 

W.lson 3J 

Whil. 15 

While 30 

While 40 

White 45 

WithiU L 

WichiU M 

WichiU R 

WichiU 0 

Wichita  S 

Wilcoi  A-I    1 

Wilco.  ..  Bl  li 

Wilcoi  .    C   L'S 

Wilcoi D   31 

Wilcoi Wj  5 

Wilson  U    li 

Wilson 2i|  2i 

Wilson  .  .    3i^  3\ 


3.S00t40 

168 


2,400!  133  J 
3,300157) 
4,300)174 
5.000|174 
2,3501144 
2,7501144 
2,9oOil44 
3,730165 
5,100  1B5  I   

130   Smh. 

144   Smh. 
.    1.50  'Smh. 

154   Smh, 

.    1B2   .Smb. 

2.4.50 140      ... 

3,1.50152  |,  ... 

3.950  KiO  I 

4,800,160  I   .  .  .  . 
.     '132  lown.. 

152   own.. 


p-sti. .  rigid. 


s-flex. 
rigid, 
rigid. 


Winlher-M 

Winther 

Winther.    . 

Winther  .. 

Winther 

Winther 

Winther., 

Winther   . 

Winther 

Witt-Will 

Witt-Will 

Witt.  Will. 

WoUerinc 


flex.  .  .[sol... 

flex . . .  sol . . . 

;-fiex..  sol..-. 

i-flex..sol... 

9-flex..  sol... 

s-flex..  jsol... 

■flex..lsol*,. 

3-flex..i9ol... 

■flex..lsol... 

3-flex..  3oI... 

■flex,.j9ol... 

flex.,  sol... 

.  la-flex. .  Ipim. 

.  js-flex. .  Isol . . . 

.  |s~flex. .Isol... 

.  !s-flex..,'9ol... 


N    1 
:ial    Ij 

PI  n 

.q  u 


2,000120  Prsh 

2.1.50120  :Prsh. 

I  2,9501144  iPrsh. 

1 140  P&B. 


,p-stl. 
,p-stl. 
jp-stl . 
IP-stl. 


36x3 
36x5 
34x44 
36x4* 
36x5 
36x6 
36x3J 
36x4 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 
33x5 
36x4 
36x4 
36x5 
36x3 
36x3) 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 
32x4 
34x5 
36x6 
34x3) 
34x4 
36x6 
38x7 
36x5 
36x5 
36x6 
36x6 
36x3) 
36x3) 
36x3) 
34x3) 


36i5d 

36x10 

34x4) 

36x7' 

40x5d 

40x6d 

36x3 

36x6 

36x7 

36i5d 

40x6d 

35x5 

36x5 

36x3jd 

36x5d 

40x6d 

36x5 

36x7 

36x5d 

40x6d 

32x4 

36x6 

36x5d 

34x5 

34x4d 

36x5d 

42x9 

40x5d 

40x5d 

40x6d 

40x7d 

36x4 

36x5 

36x7 

34x5 


.iCot,.. 
.Con.. 
.Cou,. 


Clrk.  .:mt.. 
|own.. .  mt.. 
iClrk.  .Imt.. 
iClrk.  .!mt.. 
rirk..mt,. 
rirk.  .  mt.. 
-'Vrch..  wd.. 
.\rch. .  wd.. 
Arch..iwd.. 
. .  wd.. 


.'Con.. 
.iCon., 
.|Con., 


4-3)x5  -19.6 
'4-4)x5i-32.4 

i4-3J-5i-22.5 
l4-3ix5)-22.5 
j4-3Jx55-22.5 
4-4i''5}-29.0 
4-3)x5  -19.6 
4-3Jx5i-22.3 
4-3S''5J-22.5 
!4-4)x5}-32.4 
l4-4}x6  -32.4 
4-3ix5j-22.5 
|4-4ix5-29.0 
'4~4Jx5-29.a. 
4-4ix5-29.0 
i4-4ix6J-36.2 
;4-3Jx5-22.5 
4-4ix3{-27.2 
4^)x3)-32.4 
4-4Sx3)-32.4> 
,4-3}x5  -22. 5| 
,4-4  x5  -25.61 
,4-4ix6  -29.0 
4-3ix5  -22.5! 
.4-4  x5  -23. 6i 
.4-4  x6  -23.6' 
.4-4)x6  -32.4, 
.4-4ix6  -29.0 
.4-4ix5J-36,2 
.4-5ix6  -42.2 
.t-5U6  ^2.2 
l4-35x5  -22.51 
4-33x5  -22.51 
l4-4Jx5i-27.2; 
4-33x5  -22.5' 


cent.. 


4  cent,. 

2  cent.. 

2  cent. . 

2  cent,. 

2  cent.. 

4  thcr . 

4  [cent., 

2  cent.. 

2  |Cent.. 

4  ;cent.. 

4  cent.. 

4  icent,. 
4  'Cent.. 
4  icent.. 
2  cent.. 
4  cent.. 
2  cent.. 
4  Icent.. 
4  Icent.. 
4  Icent., 
4   ther.. 


iBrem . 
Brem . 
|Mod. , 
.Lng. 


E-M, 

E-M, 

Lng.. 

Lng.. 

Lng.. 

Lng. 

Lng. 

Lng.. 

Lng.     'Hn.. 

Lng.    .|fin.. 

Lng.     Ifin. 

Brem,;pln. 

Brem.  ;pln.. 

est iBrem.  ipln. 

Brem.lpln. 
Brem.|pln. 
Brem.  pin. 
Brem. 
Brem. 
Brem . 
IBrem . 
Brem. 


est. 


hand, 
auto, 
auto, 
auto, 
auto. 


Bosch,  hand..  Ightg.. 
-  •       ■     IgMi. 

'hniFl    ii'ht'.' 


Brem. 
Mod., 
Lng.. 


eel. 


lEismn. 
lEismn. 
lEismn. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 
lEismn. 
Eismn. 
Eisnm. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 
Eismn. 


Imnd.iklilr 

hand..  Itjlit:.' 

hand..  sil-J*   I  isiiin' 

hand..  ]s&l-2*  ICisiuii' 

band..  |8&l-2*.  Bijur..  . . . . 

band..  S&1-2*.  Eismn*  . . . . 

hand..  s*l-2*  Eismn*'  . . 
hand..  !sAl-2'  Bijnr 
hand..  Is&l--*  Uijnr 
band..lsAI'      llimr 
hand..iKl.tu.    Hiiur 
hand..  IghtR..  liiiur..      .. 

hand. .  Igtitg..  Bijur.. 
auto. .  Inone. .  ,none. .  none 
auto.  .  [none. .  none. .  none 
auto.  .  none. .  none. .  none 
band . .  sl&i-2 .  ;GiD, .  none 


Recei,ved  Too  Late  to  Classify 


Walwn I    J  I  1.750ll28  IPrsh     p-stl,  .rigid,  [pnu..    34x4)      34x4)      [ »d..    [Wau   ,4-3;-j5i-22.5     4  [t^nt      G&O..  prs       .    iG&0..jz-t 


Dneto  hand.  isl4i-2.  Dnelo  none 


Steam  Trucks 


Capa- 
city  in 
Pounds 

Price 

ol 

Cha.sis 

Wheel- 
base 

Inches 

FRAME 

TIRES 

BOILER 

WATER 

and 

Mate- 
rial 

Con- 

Kind 

SIZE  IN 
INCHES 

Location 

Type 

Healing 
Surface 

Sq."ln. 

URNER 

PRESSURE 

Water 
C.pa- 

'i^al." 

-lo" 

CONDENSER 

Front 

Rear 

Horse- 
power 

Type 

Regul  - 
tion 

Norma ) 
Lbs. 

Maii- 
liTLbs. 

Type 

Circu- 
lation 

Steam-0- 
Truck... 

10.000 

O.OOO 

157 

i-beam. 

,o,id... 

36x6 

under  hood 

Wat-tube 

600 

natural 

_ 

AliKRKVIATIONS — ^TypeK  oi   Conxtnictlon 


ABBRKV1.VTION8 — .Makers  of  Farts 


* — f'lhor   options 

amid — amldship 

aiit  (I— automatic 

(M-vl — bevel 

<el — cellular 

rmt — e.ntrifueal 

■  lin— chain 

<«t— cast 

<tr — center 

e.vliii(lerN  I'liMt,  2  In  pairs 

cylinilerH  ctu*t,  4  In  block 

<',ilin<lerH   caht,   3    in 

threes 
c^iinderH  rsAt,  1  alnBly 
c.^l-endt* — cvlinder-ends 
•I— dual 
d-d — rtr.v.dlsk 
<l-|> — dry-plate 
dpiji — from   both   motor 

*    rtrlvcBhaft 
d-rd— double  reduction 
d-« — flrlve-nhaft 


•■Irt- — electric 

ext-d-s — external  drive- 
shaft 

ext-t-w — external    front 
wheel 

ext-K: — external    gear 

<-\t-J8t — external  Jack- 
shaft 

ext-r-w — external  rear 
wheel 

fal» — fabric 

lln — tinned    tube 

flex — flexible 

fric — friction 

g-p — Bear   pump 

Krv — gravity 

Knet — from   gearset 

liyd— hvdraulic 

Ind-c— Individual    clutch 

Int-B— Internal    gear 

Int-B- 1— internal    g.  ar 
drive   on    4    wheels       ■ 


V — internal 


only 
;h    motor 
icels) 
nlversal 


plan— planetary 
pin — plain    tube 
pnu — pneumatic 
preH — prc.ssurc 
prog — i)rogre8.sIve 
prH — pr<as'-il    steel 
p&H — imeumatlcB   I 
ollds  in   ) 


nt. 
p-t»tl — pi 
i--rlght 
r*c — right  & 


ed  steel 
nter 


r-rd — radlu.'^  rods 

r<d-o — rolled  chai 

rnl-i — rolled  1-bc 

•<■ — selc 


-Hex— scml-lkxiblc 
^ht- sheet 

H*l— starting  &  llghllll,^• 
Sl*i-S— starting,    light 
lng,&  ih-nltlon,  2  unit 
HOi — solid 
KprBs — springs 
wi-t — SCI  ua  re- tube 
Blarl — starting  only 
i-urm 
ther- 
t-|i — I 
1-1- 1 


the 


yphi 


n  at -tube  -water  tube 

ivd— wi.nd 

v-d— miiltlidc  disk  In  oil 

iv-p — pUitc  In  oil 

ivr — wire 

P!i-t — zig-zag  tube 


*(Vher    Options 
Acme— Acme  Universal 

,loiiit    Mtg,    Co. 
A-Knt  —  At  water-Kent 
Al-Cli— Alll.s-Chalmcrs 
.Vlov — .\llnv  Steel  Spring 


.Vul- 


.\lilo — .\nt(i-\Vllc.l     Co, 
.V-«-\V — .\utom.>tlve 
W  irn    Wheel    Co. 

15X15 — i::in  *  Ball 
lt-l5erU— norg  &  Reck 
ISerlg- Herling 
llel — Belts    .Spring    Co, 


Itir 


-Hi 


It-I.ipe — Hrown-l.lpe 
Hlood— niood    Bros. 
Itrrm — Bremer 
Bvr — Beaver   Mfg.   Co. 


U&VV — B  .4  W  Mfg.  Co, 
Can — Candler  Radiator 
t'ttnt — tanton-Cleveland 
farl — Carletun  Co. 
i'art — Carter  Carburetor 
Can- G.  M.  Castle 
CAS — C,  .\.  S.  Products 
Chgo — Chliago  Mfg.  Co. 
(iii< — (;iii<iiK"-Standard 
Climii — chainpion  Auto 

.'^piillK   Cn. 
<ii,v— Chenc.v 
(irk — Clark  Equipment 
Cnl — Columbia    Axle   Co, 
Con — Continental    Motor 
<'nnn — Connecticut 
Cm— Crane    &    Mac- 

Mahnn   Co. 
C-S — Christopher  Simp- 
son  Iron   Co. 
I)a,v — Dayton 
I>el— Delaney 
I>etlaf— Detlaff 
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Gasoline  Motor  Trucks  for  1920 — Cont. 


GOVERNOR         SPEED       FUEL  SYS.     CLUTCH 


TRANSMISSION 


BRAKES          CONTROL       lUNIVERSALS 


c  n 

I  I 

£  H 

EL 


i   I  s 


1400 
1400 
ItiOO 
1600 


16  Rayfld.lgrv. 
U  Stmbg.  grv. 
. .  own.. . .  grv.. 
.  .  own — grv. 
15  own — 'Vac. 
15  Jown —  vac. 

Stmbg 

ptml^. 


Ua 


Dp!x...i    . 

I  cent.  I*ierce..  motor 
L  cent.  Rerce..  'motor 
cent.  Pierce.,  motor 
cent.  Pierce,  niotcr 
rent.  Wau.  motor 
cent.  .\Inrch.  motor 
cent.  Pierce.,  motor 
wnt.  Pierce.,  motor 
cent.  Pierce.,  motor 


cent.  Dpix...  motor 

cent.  DpIx...  motor 

cent.  DpU. ..  motor 

cent.  Dpbc. . .  motor 

cent.  Pierce,  motor 

cent.  Pierce.,  .motor 

J  cent.  Pierce.- motor 
Ruct..  March,  motor 


*M 

B-Beck.ind-c... 

jd-d.    . 

B-Lipe.selec. . . 

jw-p... 

)wn...    selec. . 

iw-p... 

own...  -selec. . 

,w-p... 

own.. . .  selec. , . 

|w-p... 

3nn... . 

selec. . . 

^ne 

cone 

'coDe 

[cone.. 

!d-d... 

B^Lipe. 

selec. . . 

jcone.. 

3wn.. . .  selec. . . 

cone" 

own.. .   selec. . 

dT; ; 

own        selec 
B-Beck.  selec"! 

d.<i.  . 

B-Beck. selec.  .  . 

d-d. 

B-I,ipe   selec.  .  . 

d-d.. 

B-I.ipe.  selec. . , 

d^.  . 

Fuller.,  selec. . . 

d-d.  . , 

Fuller.,  selec. 

d-p. . 

B-Beck.  selee.  .  . 

id-n 

Fuller,  selec.  .. 

Id-p 

B-Beck.  selec... 

Id-p 

B-Beek.  selec. . . 

:d-p 

B-Beck. selec. 

d-p 

B-Berk.  selec... 

id-p 

B-Beck.5clec. .. 

kl-P 

B-Beck.selec. .. 

Id-p 

B-Beck.  selec. . . 

d-d.  . 

B-Lipe.'sclee. . 

!d-d. . . 

B-Lipe.  selec. . . 

jd-d... 

B-Lipe.  selec.  . . 

F^- 

Fuller.. 

selec. . 

'iat.... 

B-Lipe.  laroid.. 
'own.,  |amid.. 
own.,     amid.. 

lown motr. 

,  Covert 
Covert 
Covert 
B-Lipe 

B-Lipe.  imo^. 
,  own.. .  jamid.. 

'own...  amid., 
own.. .    amid.. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

Fuller.,  motr. 

Fuller.,  motr. 

|B-Lipe  amid.. 

Fuller. .  motr. 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

B-Lipe,  amid., 

B-Lipe.  amid.. 

B-Lipe.  amid., 

B-Lipe.  amid. 
,|B-Lipe,  amid., 

:B-Lipe.  amid., 

B-Lipe.  motr. 

JB-Lipe.  motr. 
.iB-Lipe.  |motr. 
.  [Fuller.,  imotr. 


I  4  ]d-rd... 

3  I  worm. 

3  nronn. 
'  3  worm. 
I  4  worm. 
I  4  id-rd... 

3  I  worm. 


,  3  int-fi-4 

'  4  int-g-4 

'  3  int-g.. 

4  iut-g.. 

4  int-g.. 

4  int-g.. 

4  int-g.. 

4  int-g. . 

4  int-g. . 

4  int-g. . 

3  worm. 


Sbel. . . 
Shel. . . 

own 

Wia.... 
Wis  ... 
Wis... 
Shel... 
Shel. . . 
Timkn. 
Timku. 
Timkn. 
Timkn. 


t-ann.  ;t-arm.l 

S.75|sprgs..8prg8..^3bel.. 
[f-rd...  sprps..j 

.apn^.. 

.^prgs.. 

sprgs..! 


Clrk.  . . 
Clrk.  . , 
Clrk.  . , 
Clrk.  . , 
,Clrk  .. 
Clrk... 
Clrk.  . 

Timkn. 
iTimJcn. 
RussL . 


1 1 .  75  sprgs. 
10.25r-rd.. 

e.OOsprgs. 

7,  75sprga. 

S  75.'5prg3. 
10.25sprgs. 

0.00<iprg3. 
lU.oOsprgs. 
. , .    .  sprgs. 

7.00sprqs. 

8.138prgs. 

9. 00  sprgs. 

7.  DO  sprgs. 
sprgs. 

. . .    sprgs. 


sprgs,.  sprgs. 

6. 75 sprgs..  sprgs. 
6.759prgs..j3prg8. 
7 .  75ipprgs. ,  eprgs. 
7.70)8prii..| 


.  |i»prgs. 
.  aprgs. 
.  ^prgs. 
.  .spres. 
.  sprgs. 
.  sprscs. 
.  sprgs. 

.  sprgs. 
.  sprgs. 
.  isprgs. 
.  sprgs. 
.  sprgs. 
.  jsprgs. 
.  sprgs. 
.  sprgs. 


iShelV 
'Sheir 
Shel*. 
She!,. 


,Lc..J,. 

.  int-r-w! 


.  int-r-wi. 
.  int-r-w' , 
.  'int-r-w 


.JG«m..«tr,.'mtl* 
.!own...'ctr..  mtl 
.lown...  ctr..  mtl. 
-!Own...  ctr..  mtl. 
own...  ctr,.  mtl. 


A-Jj 

3) 


.Gem,,  ctr..  mtl, 
.own.,  .ctr..  mtl* 
, 'own,,  .ctr..  mtl* 
lown.. .  ctr.,  mtl* 
own., .  ctr.,  mil 
Ross. .  ctr..  mtl* 


ctr.. 


S-P.     int-r-w     int-r-w 
jt-d-s 


.  Harv.. 
,  Mth. . 
.  ,Harv., 

.'Mth.. 
.Mth.. 
.  Mth.  . 
.  Mth.  , 
.  Mth.. 
.  Mth. , 
.  Mth., 
,  Del. , 


Ross. .  ctr..  mtl* 
-  Ross.,  cti..  mtl* 
Lavn..  ctr..  mtl. 
I,a™..ctr..  mtl. 


lext-r-w 
lext-r-w 
cxt-r-w 


.,cxt-d-9..l.. 

.  int-r-W;,  ,r. . .  Ross. .  dr..  mtl, 
.  iext-d-6  .  .1.. . .  Lavn..  dr.,  mtl, 
.  iint^r-w  . .  r. . .  Ros.s. .  ctr, .  mtl 
, 'int-r-w  ,r.  .  ,  Ross,,  ctr..  mtl. 
,  int-r-w  r,  .  .  Ross. .  ctr.,  mtl 
int-r-w  r.  .  ,  Ross,,  ctr..  mtl 
int-r-w  r. .  .  Ross.,  ctr.  mtl, 
.  int-r-w  r,  . .  ,Ro-s3. .  dr..  mtl , 
int-r-w  ,  .r. . .  Ro8s..;ctr..  mtl, 
int-r-w     I.. , ,  Ross. .  I.. .    mtl, 

iint-r-W|.  -1...  .iRoss,.|l .mtl, 

.jint-r-wi.  .1 — iRoas-.i! mtl. 

,  intrr-wi..l Gem.,  ctr.,  mil. 


lown,, 
lown,, 
jown,. 


Hart* 
Hart* 
Hart* 
Hart* 
Hart* 
Hart* 
Hart* 


Blood. 
Arvac, 
Blood. 
Blood. 
Blood. 
Blood. 
Blood. 
Blood. 
Blood. 
.Spicer. 
j.^picer. 
iSpicer, 
Unv. 


White  .. 

While     . 

While.. 

While... 
.IWichiu 

Wichita, 

Wichita, 

Wichita.. 

Wichita 
.  Wilcoi. . 
.  Wileoi. . 
.'Wilcoi.. 
.  Wi  coi  . 
.'Wilcoi 


.Wil«>n 

Wilton 5 

.  Winlher-Marwin  430A 
.  Winlher  Marwin  ..459 
Winlher-Macwin  479 
Winlher  ..  39 

Winlher     .  .49A 

Winlher  69 

Winlher  979 

.  Winlher  89 

.  Winlher  .  109 

Winlher 129 

Winlher 149 

Will  Will N 

Will  WUI   .   N  Special 

.jWill  WUl P 

Walrerin C 


Received  Too  Late  to  Classify 


cent  ..'Wau.     motor  j  1400  |  35  Llohn..,grT  ,  .w-d.,  .JB-Lipe.stlec.  ,,]B-Lipe,  motor,]  3  jworm,bwn.,  .1 !sp6g8..sprgs,.jShel  .iint-r-w..knt-r-w.  .1.  ...JLavn.,lctr..mtl., .  M&E..!Wal«on. 


Steam  Trucks 


SYSTEM 

ENGINE 

i 

TRANSMISSION 

CONTROL 

Feed         Feed 

Uca- 

No.oi 

Cylin- 

VaUe         VaUe           Va  >e       Reeerse 

s      Final 

Gear- 

Aile 

Propyl- 

Torque 

Steering 

Biake 

Name 

tion 

Cylin- 

der, 

Uc.-         Aclion        Stroke           By 

Drive 

Ralio 

Type 

sion 

Taken 

Throllle 

Hook-up       Reverse         Wheel 

Le>er 

and 

Tjpe 

ders 

Ca. 

Taken  By 

By 

Location 

Mode 

none.. . ,   auto. . . 

4 

^ 

cyl-enda 

Stokesbary 

1 

3-fltng 

- 

jlerer 

light*.... 

axle.. 

able,.,' 

Track. . 

ABBREVL\TIONS — ^Makers  of  Tarts — (Continued) — 


Defrt — Detroit    G.    &   M. 
Ditw— Ditwiltr   -Mfg.   C. 
Dnetti — Dyneto 
Drt — Detroit   Pressed 

.-^teel    Co, 
Ulr — Detroit  ProCucts 
Dtrt — Detroit  Lubricator 
Dun— Dunbar    Mfg.    Co, 
Dur — Uur.ston  Gear  Corp. 
E&.M— English    &    Mer- 

sick 
E&() — Ebf-rlv   &   Orris 


-Eise 


tor 


E11.S — Ensign    Carbu; 

Eric— Ericsson    Mfg. 

Eurk — Eurelia 

F&ll — French    &   Hecht 

F.\(— P.    A.    Ch^oper 

Fed — Fedders 

r\x — Flexo   Mfg.   Co. 

Frank — Francke  Co. 

G&D — Gray    &    Davis 

G&O— G    &    O    Mfg.    Co. 

GCS — Garden    City 


Gem — Gemmer 
(i-Lees — Grant -Lees 
Gm — Greens   Car  Wheel 
H*D — Hoopes    Bros.    & 

Darlington 
Har — Harrison 
Hart — Hartford 
Harv — Harvey 
Hay — Hayes   WTieel  Co, 
Her — Hercules 
Hig — Higgins 
Hink — Hinkley 
Hoi— Holley 
H-Shaw — Hele-Shaw 
H-8 — Herschell-Splll- 

Hyd — Hvdraulic 

Idl— Ideal 

Ind — Indestructible 

Iron — Iron    City 

Jacox — Jackson -Church - 

Wilcox 
Jok — Jackson   Auto 
JnN — Phineas  Jones  &  Co, 


John — ,Tohnson    Co. 
Kal — Kalamazoo 
Kel — Kel.-^ey    Wheel    Co. 
Ken — K.  nosha  Wheel   & 
Knz — Kuntz 
Lavn — Lavlne 
LeR — Le  Rol 
Lgrht— Light    Mfg.    Co. 
L-N— Lsece-Neville   Co. 
Lnp — Long 
•Lv| 


-Lye 


Marvl — .Marv 
Mas — F.  C.  ^ 
.Mast — .Mastei 
.McCn — Mel -a 
M&E — .Merch 
Evans 


Merl — Merrill  Spring  Co. 
Miller — H.    A.    Miller 
Mnrch — Monarch 


Mod — Modlne   Mfg,    Co. 
Mot — Mott    Wheel    Wk.s. 
M-R^.\Iarlin-Rockwell 
MSC — Massillon 
,Mth — Mather 
Mut — .Mutual    Wlie.l    Co. 
Nat — National     Spring 
Natl — National    Can    Co. 
N-B — North 


Nirh — Nichols   Ele 


Co. 


I'SB — Parish  &  Bingham 
I'erk — Perkins 
I'et — Peters    .Mach.    Co. 
l*fx — Perfex    Radiator 
I'hil — Philadelphia 
I'hro— Pharo    Mfg.    Co. 
I»r8h — Parish    Mfg.    Co. 
I'rud —  Pruddin 
Rayfld- P.ayfleia 
Rem — Pemv 

Ko«l— Wm.   H.   Rowland 
Rov — Rover    WTi^el    Co. 
R-T — Ro'me-Turney 
Bugl — Ruggle 


Rus — K 


ssel  I 


■  &  Fr.-ly 


RnsKl — RusscI    Axle    Co. 

Rut — Rutenber 

R*V — Itoot   &    VanDer- 

voort 
Sag — Saginaw 
Sal — Salisbury 
Savg — Savage  Arms 
Sch — Schwarz  Wheel  Co, 
.Sehhir — Schebler 
shel — .Sheldon 
.simp — Simplex 
,S-,J — .«hotwell-John.'on 
S-.M — Standard    Malle- 
Smh — .\.    O.    Smith 
Sth — Smith    Steel    Wheel 
S-I" — Standard   Parts  Co, 
.Spltr— Pplitdorf 
Sp-I' — Spring   Perch    Co, 
Stan — Standard   Radi- 
ator 
Stand — Standard   Steel 

Spring   Co. 
Sterl — Sterling    Bearings 
StmhE — Stromberg 
Stn — Standard  Wheel  Co. 


S-W — Sparks-Withing- 


Torl.n— Turben 
Tulli— Tuthill 
luivl- Unlvera 


\ — fi 


I'nvsl — Universal     Macli. 
l\    S.—V.    S,    Spring    Co, 
^\'a^ — Wagner 
Warn — Warner 
Wau— Waukesha 
West — Westinghouse 
WU-B — Wilcox  Bennett 
Wis — Wisconsin    Parts 
W-TL — Ward  -  Leonard 
W&l. — Wat.rhouse    & 

Lester   Co. 
Way — Wavne  Wheel   Co. 
Wol — Wohlrab 
Wbc — Wisconsin 
Yng — Y  oungstowr 

Pressed    Steel    Ca 
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Technical  Specifications  of  22  Electric 


ame  and 
Model 

Uad 
Capac- 

iljrin 
Pounds 

PRICE  OF 
CHASSIS 

Wheel- 
Base 

Inches 

TIRES 

Location 

BATTERY 

MILES  PER 
CHARGE 

MOTOR 

N 

With 
Battery 

With- 
out 
Batterj 

Kind 

SIZES  IN 
INCHES 

Make  and  Type 

No. 
Plates 

No. 
Cells 

No. 
Trays 

Amp.- 
Hr. 

Capa- 
city 

Light 

Loaded 

Location 

and 
Number 

Make 

Front 

Rear 

Atlantic 

I-C 

2-C 

3-C 

S.C 

6-C 

j-Ton 

I-Ton 

2-Ton 

31-Ton 

S-Ton 

•r H 

ar A 

ar LD 

M— 1-Ton 

M-2-Ton 

.  ..M— 3i-Ton 
M~5-Ton 

M 

K 

L 

P 

N 

2.000 
4,000 
7.000 
10.000 
13,000 

1,000 
2.000 
4.000 
7.000 
10.000 

7.000 
10.000 
14,000 

2,000 
4,000 
7,000 
10,000 

1.000 
2,000 
4.000 
7.00O 

103 
115 
135 
144 
156 

895 
101 
116 
122 
132 

106 
120 
130 
142 

93 

96 
112 
131 
141 

solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 

solid. . . 
solid... 
soUd. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 

solid. . . 
solid. .. 
solid. . . 

solid. . . 
solid... 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 

solid. . . 
soHd. . , 
solid.  . . 
solid. . . 
solid.,. 

34.X3) 
34x4 
36x5 
36x6 
36x6 

36x3 
36x31 
36x4 
36x6 
36x7 

36x31 
36x4 
36x5d 

36x3 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 

34x3 
34x31 
38x4 
36x5 
36x6 

36x4 
34x3d 
40x5d 
40x5d 
40x6d 

36x3 
36x4 
36x4d 
36x4d 
36x5d 

36x4d 
36x5d 
36x5d 

36x31 
36x3d 
36x4d 
36x5d 

36x31 
36x4 
38x6 
38x5d 
3Sx6d 

ainid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u  

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

13* 
17* 
21* 
25* 
25* 

13* 
17* 
21* 
27* 
31* 

44* 
44* 
44* 
44* 
44* 

42* 
42* 
42* 
42* 
42* 

5* 
5* 
6* 
6* 
9* 

165* 
220* 
275* 
330* 
378* 

153* 

204* 
255* 
331* 
382* 

80 
65 
57 
50 
45 

60 
50 
45 
40 
•    35 

60- 
60* 
55* 
50* 
50* 

unit-j-l 

unit-J-1 

unit-j-l 

unit-j-l 

unit^j-l 

unit-x-2. . . . 

unit-x-2 

unit-x-2.  .  . . 
unit-x-4* .  . , 
unit-x*-4.  .  , 

in  wheel-4.  . 
inwheeM.. 
in  wheel-4. . 

unit-j-l 

unit-j-l 

unit-j-l... . 
unit-j-l 

unit-x-l .... 
unit-x-l .... 
unit-x-l .... 
unit^x-1 .... 
unit^x-1.  . . 

G.E 

G.E 

G.E 

G.E..., 
G.  E.. . 

G.  E.. . 

G.  E 

G.  E 

G.  E 

G.  E.. . . 

own 

G.E.... 

G.E 

G.  E.. . . 
G.E... 

West 

West 

l?;"8t 

West 

West 

Atlantic 

All      I'e    ' 

Atlantic 

All      l>    ' 

C.T 

C.  T 

C.  T 

C.T 

C.T 

Couple-Gc 
Couple-Ge 
Couple-Ge 

Sl,7!)0 
2.100 
2,500 
3,650 
4,150 

4,750 
5,250 
5,900 

C.T.  Thin  Lead* 

C.T.  Thin  Lead* 

C.T.  Thin  Lead* 

C.T.  Thin  Lead* 

C.T.  Thin  Lead* 

Edison* 

A-6 
A-S 
A-IO 
A-12 

60 
60 
60 
60 

12 
12 
12 
12 

225 
300 
375 
450 

60 
50 
50 
50 

Lansden 

Walker 

Walker    .. 

10,000 

Edison* 

INDUSTRIAL  TRUCKS 


650 
800 
850 
1,100 
1,100 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 

4.000 
8,000 

4,000 
10,000 

3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 
12,000 
15,000 
20,000 

300 
400 
3„i00 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 
J.OOO 
4,000 
4,000 

38 
36i 
38 
38 
38 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
44 
50 
50 
50 
52 
52 
54 
60 
60 
96 
102 

44i 

soUd. . . 
solid. , . 
solid. . , 
solid. , . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid... 
solid.  . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . , 
solid. . , 
solid. . . 
solid. , . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 

solid. . . 

16x3 
16x31 
16x3 
16x31 
16x3} 
16x3 
16x3 

9x5 

9x5 

9x5 

9x5 

9x5 

9x5 

9x5 
16x3 
16x3 

9x5 
16x3i* 
16x31* 
27x3} 
27x3} 

16x31 

16x3} 

16x3} 

16x3} 

16x3} 

16x3} 

16x3 

16x3 

20x3 

16x3 

20x3 

20x3 

16x3 

16x3 

16x3 

16x3 

16x3 

20x3 

16x3  * 

16x3  * 

27x3 

27x3 

16x3} 

front^o 

frout-o 

front^o 

frout-o 

front^o 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

amid-u 

front-u 

amid-u 

9* 
13* 
9* 
13* 
13* 
9* 
9* 
13* 
13* 
13* 
13* 
13* 
13* 
13* 
9* 
9* 
13* 
13* 
13* 
IS- 
IS* 

20* 
30* 
40* 
42* 
42* 
20* 
20* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
24* 
21* 
36* 
36* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 

24* 

2* 
4* 
4* 
6* 
6* 
4* 
2* 
3* 
•  -jV  ■ 
3 

3* 
3* 

■  ■  's*  ■ 

4* 
3* 
4* 
4* 
3* 
3* 

4* 

150* 
225* 
150* 
225* 
225* 
ISO- 
ISO* 
225* 
225* 
225* 
225* 
'225* 
225* 
225* 
150* 
150* 
225* 
225* 
225* 
225* 
225* 

225* 

amid-1 

in  rear-1..  . . 

amid 

amid-1 

amid-1 

infront-l... 
amid-1 

in  rear-1  ■.'.■.' 

inrear-2:!!: 
inrear-2.. . . 

in  rear-1... . 

amid-1 

amid-1 

in  front-1 . . . 
in  front-1... 
in  rear-I .... 
in  rear-1 

in  front-1 . . . 

G.  E.. 



Edison-A-6*  . . 

G.  E.. 

Aulomalie-M-S  Trac.      5 

Edi3on-A-6* 

G.  E.... 

G.  E.. 

own 

G.  E.. . 
G.E... 

G.E 

G.  E.. . 
G.E..,, 

own 

own 

Dichl. . 

Edi3on-A-4* 

Edison-A-O* 

70* 

50* 

Buda              Tractor  TW-2 

Crescent                           .      F 

$1,500 
1,500 

1,380 
1,400 
1,500 
1.500 
1,525 
1,575 
1,750 
1,600 
1,625 

58 
40 

43 
52 

43 

' ' '  'o'oi 

60! 
211 
30 
43 

solid. . . 
solid. . . 

solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid... 
solid. . . 
solid.., 
solid. , . 
solid . . . 
solid. . . 
solid . . . 

solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . . 
solid. . , 
solid.  . , 
soUd... 

solid.  . . 
solid... 
solid. . , 
solid. . 
solid. . , 
solid.,, 
solid. , , 
solid, . , 

solid. . . 
solid. .. 
solid. 

20x31 
16x31 

20x3} 
20x31 
20x3} 
20x3} 
20x3} 
20x3} 
20x31 
20x3} 
20x3} 

15x3} 
20x3} 
25x3} 
22x3} 
27ix31 
20x3} 
22x31 
22x31 
22x31 
27}x3i 
20x31 
15x3} 

20x31* 
20x31* 
20x3} 
20x31* 
22x3}* 
20x3} 
20x3} 
20x31* 

20x3} 
20x3} 
20x3! 

20x3} 
20x3} 

20x3 
20x3 
20x3 
20x3 
20x3 
20x3 
20x3 
20x3 
20x3 

20x3} 

20x5 

22x3} 

15x3} 

27} x3! 

20x3} 

10ix5 

15x3 

10)x5 

27ix3} 

20x3} 

15x3} 

20x3}* 
20x3}* 
20x4} 
20x3)* 
22x3}* 
10)x5 
10}x5 
20x3}* 

20x3} 
I0)x5 
20x31 

amid-u 

froutru 

front-u 

front-u 

front-u 

front-u 

front-u 

rear-o 

4* 
6* 

9* 
9* 
13* 
17* 
11* 
13* 
11* 
13* 
21* 

36* 
36* 

15* 
24* 
12* 
12* 
24* 
24* 
20* 
24* 
24* 

1* 
1* 

150* 
240* 

112* 
112* 
168* 
224* 
140* 
168* 
140* 
168* 
280* 

8* 

6* 

in  front-1 . . . 
in  rear-1..  . . 

unit-j-l 

unit-j-l 

unit-j-l 

unit-]-l 

unit-j-l 

unit-j-l 

unit-j-l 

unit-j-l 

unit-j-l 

unit-x-l , , . , 

unit-x-l 

imit-x-2. . . . 
in  front-1... 
unit-x-l. ... 
in  front-1... 
unit-x-2. . . . 
unit-x-2. . . . 
infront-l... 

unit-x-l 

in  front-1... 
unit-x-l 

a-plat^l.. . . 
in  rear-1.... 
inwheel-1.. 
in  rcar-l.. . . 

in  rear-1 

in  front-2. . . 
infront-2... 
in  rear-l 

unit-x-l .... 
unit-x-l.  . 
unit-x-l. 

Diehl. . 
Diehl. 

Wagner. . 
Waguer. . 
Wagner. . 
Wagner, 
Wagnei 
Wagner. 
Wagner 
Wagner. 
Wagner. . 

own. .. . 

own 

own 

own 

G.E... 
G.  E.. . . 

C.  G 

G.  E.". . . 
G.  E.*. . . 

C.  G 

C.  G 

G.E.*... 

G.  E.«. . . 
G.  E.*. . . 
G.  E.*. . 

Edison* 

Eleclromobile A 

21* 
29* 
25* 
33* 
32* 
39* 
35* 
42* 
69* 

Eleclromobile C 

Eleclromobile D 

Thin  Exide* 

Eleclromobile    EN 

Thin  Exide* 

Eleclromobile.          E  or  EJ 

Eleclromobile,,.  ES  or  EJS 

Thin  Elide* 

El»ell-Parker TA 

Elwell-Parker TH 

rear-o 

u-hood 

front-u 

amid-u 

front-o 

front-o 

u-hood 

front-o 

amid-u 

front-o 

amid 

amid 

front-o 

amid 

amid 

front-o. 

front-o 

amid-o 

amid-u 

front-o 

13* 
13* 
13* 
13* 
13* 
IS- 
IS* 
13* 
13* 
13* 

42* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
21* 
24* 

12* 

12* 
12* 
12* 
24* 
12* 
12* 
24* 

12* 
12* 

6* 
3* 
3* 
3* 
6* 
3* 
3* 
3* 
3* 
6* 
9* 

■  ■  2. 

1* 
1* 

225* 
225* 
225* 
225* 
225* 
225* 
226* 
225* 
225* 
225* 
150* 

220* 
220* 
158* 
220* 
220* 
220* 
220* 
220* 

220* 
220* 

Elwell-Parker       UB 

e»ell-Parker DG 

EUell-Patker    .    ,          ,  lY 

Elwell-Parker EG 

J8 
58 

ElwellParker             .      EH 

Elwell-Parker FC 

Elwell-Parker SE 

Elwell-Parker IX 

Elwell-Parker IE 

Hunt A-17  Crane 

1.500 
4,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
20,000 

4,000 
4,000 

59 

59 

44 

59 

83 

52j 

55 

42 

51 
57 
40 

Exide*                

15* 
15* 
11* 
15* 
15* 
1.5* 
15* 
15* 

17* 
17* 

25* 
25* 
15* 
25* 
20* 
25* 
25* 
20* 

30* 
30* 

20* 
20* 
10* 
20* 
15* 
20* 
20* 
15* 

Hunt        .      ,      A-17  Truck 

Exide* 

Hunt                           TW-48 

Exide* 

Exile* 

Exide* 

Hunt A-17 

Hunt B-17 

Hunt DF.60 

Hunt    EP-«0 

Hunt J 

(1,295 
1.395 

Exide* 

Elide* 

Kerry  Lode       3 

ABBUKVIATIONS— Type«  of  Constructi 

• — with    other   options 
amid— amldnhfpp 
amid-o-^amidships,  over 


III  nnd  I*art.<4  MaUiTN 
a-plut — above   platform 
btu'-scnts — between   seats 
cent — center 
d — dual 

front-o — over    frame    at 
front 


front-a — In  front,  under 

frame 
Her-Kear — Herringbone 

gears 
l-l>lat — to  left  of  platform 
I-Heat — to  left  of  scat 
lever-l — lever  left 


lever-r — lever  right 
l-vert — left  vertical 
pedal-l— pedal  to  left 

of    opeiator 
rad-rd — radius  rods 
rear-o — at   rear,    over 

frame 
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SPEED  IN 

MILES  PER 

HOUR 


u-€eat. . 
u-aeat.. 
u-seat. . 
u-seat.. 
u-seat. . 

st-col.  . 

8t-C0l .  . 
9t-C0i .  . 

at-co!. . 
at-col.  . 

U'fleat.. 
u-«eat., 
u<eeat. , 


□  dash. . 
Q  dash. . 
n  dash., 

u-fleat.. . 
u-6eat. . . 
u-€eat.. . 
u-seat.. . 
u-seat. . 


Ahead     Rarer  s« 


8-chain. . . 
8-chain. . . 

s-chain. . . 
s-chain. . . 

spur-gear 
Bpur-K(^ar 
spur-gcar 
spur-Rcar 
epur-gear 

bevel 


bevel. . 
bevel. . 
bevel.  , 
bevel.. 

direct, 
direct, 
direct . 
direct . 


rol-chain 
rol-chaia 
rol-chaiu 
rol-chaio 
rol-chain 

spur-ftear 
spur-gear 
spur-gcar 
spur-gear 
spur-gear 

bevel 


rol-chain 
rol-chain 
rol-chain 
rot-chain 

apur-gear 
9pur-gear 
spur-gear 
apur-gear 
spur-gear 


10.08-1 
10.08-1 
13.05-1 


15.60-1 

10.01-1 
11,50-1 
12.14-1 
17.32-1 
20.14-1 

25,00-1 
25.00-1 
25,00-1 

11  64-1 
11.43-1 
13  01-1 
14.62-1 

16  88-1 
16.88-1 
16.14-1 
15  59-1 
18,16-1 


Taken 

Br 


springs, 
springs. 
springH. 
springs, 
springs. 

tor-arm. 


springs, 
springs, 
springs, 
springs. 

springs, 
springs, 
springs, 
springs, 
springs. 


rad-rd. . 
rad-rd.. 
rad-rd.. 
rad-rd. . 
rad-rd.. 

rad-rd.. 
rad-rd*. 
rad-rd*. 
rad-rd*. 
rad-rd*. 

rad-rd . . 
rad-rd.. 
rard-d. . 

rad-rd. . 
rad-rd.. 
rad-rd.. 
rad-rd . . 

springs, 
springs, 
springs, 
springs, 
springs. 


i-ell- 
i-ell. 
i-cll. 
HH. 
J-ell. 

J -ell. 

)-ell. 
Hll- 
i-ell. 
I-ell. 

\-t\\. 
^-etl. 
i-ell. 


i-ell. 
i-eli- 

i-ell. 
i-ell. 
i-cll. 
i-ell. 
i-ell. 


whceM. 
whecl-1. 
whecl-l. 
wheeI-1. 
wheel-1. 

wheel-I . 
wheel-I. 
whcel-l . 
wheeM. 
wheel-I . 

wheel-r. 
wheel-r. 
whee!-r. 

wheel-1. 
wheel-1. 
wheel-1. 
wheeM. 

wheel-1. 
whcel-l . 
wheel-1 . 
wheel-1. 
wheel-1. 


l-flcat.  . . 

l-seat . .  . 
1-flcat. . . 
I-seat .  . . 
l-3cat. . . 

b-whcel. 
b-wheel. 
b-whecl. 
b-wheei. 
b-wheel. 

u-6eat.. 
u-scat . . 
u-seat . . 

u-wheel. 
u-wheel. 
u-wheel. 
u-wheel. 


Uluilic 

:.T i- 

:. T.                        1. 

:.  T 

:.  T.. 

M  1 

:.  T 

ST 

*ouple-Gear. 
Zouple-Gcar. 
:euple-Gear. 

-anadan 

ulnsden. . .  . 
■anadan.  .  . 
jinaden.  . . . 

Walker 

M 
M 
M- 
M 

IT 

-2-T 

Walker 

Walker 

Walker 

Walker 

INDUSTRIAL  TRUCKS 


SS2; : ; 

2* 
3.5 
2* 
3.5 
3.5 
2* 
2* 
3.5 
2* 
3.5 
3.5 
2* 
2* 
2* 
2* 
2* 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 

1.2 

24 
24 
24 
48 
48 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24 

^6* 
5J 
7 
7 
6 
5i 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

7 

in  dash... 
in  dash... 

l-seat 

u-wheel... 
amid —  , 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 

u-plat 

u-plat. . . 

u-plat... 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

8-chain. ,  , 
s-chain. , 

rol-cnain 
rol-chaiu 

worm  &bi 
rol-chain 
worm.  . . . 
spur  gear 

spur  gear 
spur  gear 
Bpur  gear 
rol-chain 
rol-chain 
worm.  . . , 

worm 

worm 

11   70-1 
17.50-1 
15.30-1 
17.50-1 
17.50-1 
16.00-1 
11.70-1 
17,50-1 
9.90-1 
17.50-1 
17.50-1 
9.90-1 
9.90-1 
9.90-1 
15.30-1 
11.70-1 
17.60-1 
17.50-1 
17.50-1 
17.50-1 
17.50-1* 

11.66-1 

8ul>fr. .  . . 
sub-fr. .  . . 
Bub-fr. . . . 
sub-fr. . . , 
sub-fr. . . . 
sub-fr. . . . 
Bub-fr. . . . 
sub-fr. . . . 

Bub-fr 

sub-fr. . . . 
Bub-fr. . . . 
sub-fr. . . . 
Bub-fr. .  . , 
sub-fr. . . , 
sub-fr. . . , 
sub-fr. . . , 
sub-fr..., 
sub-fr.. . , 
sub-fr. . . . 
sub-fr. . . . 
aub-fr. . . 

tor-arm... 

Bub-fr. . . , 
sub-fr. . . . 
8ub-fr. . . . 

sub-fr 

BuWr.... 

sub-fr 

sub-fr. .  . . 
8ub-fr. . . . 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

lever-r.  .  . 
lever-c.  .  . 
wheel-c. , , 
wheel-c. 
wheel-c, 
lever-r. . . 
lever-r.  . . 
lever-1  — 
lever-1.. . . 
lever-1..  . , 

lever-1 

lever-1.... 

lever-1 

lever-1.. . . 
lever-r. . . 
lever-r.... 
lever-1.. . . 
lever-r. . . 
lever-r. . . 

lever-1 

lever-1.... 

lever-r. . . 

1-plat.  .  . . 

i-seat 

u-wheel... 
u-wheel... 

1-plat 

1-plat. . .  . 

r-plat 

r-plat. . . , 

r-plat 

r-plat. . , , 
r-plat. . 

r-plat 

r-plat. .  - , 
1-plat. . . . 
1-plat,  .  ,  . 
r-piat. . . . 
1-plat. .  . . 
1-plat... . 
r-plat. .  ,  , 
r-plat. . 

left 

Aulomalic     D  Tractor. 
Automalic--T.2  Tracto 
Aulomalic-  M.T.Tr..  . 

series 

series 

Bcrjea.  , . 

B-chain. . , 

Aulomalic— D-Sid 

Aulomalic-H-5 

series 

spur  gear 

■ 

coil 

coil 

series 

sub-fr..    . 

■ 

spur  gear 
spur  gear 
spur  gear 
s-chain. . . 
s-chain. , , 

aeries 

Bub-fr.    . . 

Aulomalic      HSiandarH 

aeries 

series. . . 
series. . . 

sub-fr. . . . 
sub-fr. . . . 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

Aulomalic     E  Slandarc 
Aulomalic — G 

series 

Bub-fr. . . . 

Bub-fr 

Bub-fr. . . , 
Bub-fr. . . . 

tor-arm.. . 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

series 

Aulomalic— E-12      ... 

series 

series 

Aulomalic— D.F.  Bag.  1 

Buda / 

Buda           T-Traclor  V 

1.5 
1.5 

1 

1 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

36 
36 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

32 

8 
6 

"lO"' 
5i 

6 
4' 

5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
7 
8 
7 
7 

u-plst. . . . 
u-eest. . . , 

u-plat 

u-plat.... 
u-plat... 
u-plat.... 
u-plat..,, 
u-plat. . . , 
u-plat..., 
u-plat.... 
u-plat.... 

u-eeat 

u-seat.. . 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
Id  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 

u-plat,... 
u-plat. . . . 
in  dash... 
u-plat. . . . 
u-plat  . . . 
in  dash... 
in  dash... 
u-seat. . . . 

on  dash., 
on  dash. . 
u-seat.. , 

3 
3 

3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2  • 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3     . 

2 
3 

3 
3 
3 

spur  gear 
spur  gear 

B-chain. , , 
s-chian. , . 
s-chain. . . 
B-chain. . . 
B-chain. . . 
s-chain. . , 
s-chian. , , 
s-chain. , . 
s-chain. .  , 

worm. . . . 
worm. . . . 

rol-chain 
rol-chain 
rol-chain 
rol-chain 
rol-chain 
rol-chain 
rol-chain 
rol-chain 
rol-chain 

•9.00-1 
•12.00-1 

13  65-1 
13  6.1-1 
13,6.5-1 
13,65-1 
13.65-1 
13.65-1 
13.65-1 
13.65-1 
13.65-1 

tor-arm... 

lever-1.. , 

lever 

lever-r. . . 
lever-r.... 
lever-r. . . 
lever-r.... 
lever-r. . . 

lever-r 

lever-r. . . 

lever-r 

lever-r.. . 

lever-1 

lever-1 

lever-1. . . . 
lever-r — 

lever-r 

lever-r.... 

lever-r 

lever-r.... 

lever-r 

lever-r,... 
lever-r 

1-plat. . . . 
btw-seata 

left 

left 

left 

left 

left 

left 

left 

left 

left 

l-seat 

l-seat 

r-aeat.  . , , 

1-scat 

l-seat. . . . 

left.' '.'.'.'.'. 

left 

l-seat 

l-seat. . . . 

'right!!.'': 

left 

left 

left 

left 

left 

left 

left 

r-seat 

1-plat. .  . . 
1-plat.  . . . 
r-seat ... . 

series 

tor-arm... 
tor-arm... 
tor-arm... 

tor-arm... 
tor-arm... 
tor-arm.,, 
tor-arm., 
tor-arm.. . 

tor-arm... 
tor-arm.. . 
tor-arm... 

rad-rd..  , . 

rad-rd 

rad-rd.. . . 
rad-rd. . . , 
rad-rd.. , , 
rad-rd — 

rad-rd 

rad-rd.... 
rad-rd,. . . 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

coil 

■ 

series.  .  . 

series. .  . 

series. . . 
series. . . 

Eleclromobilc 

Eleclromobile 

Electromobile 

Eleclromobile, 
Electromobile.  . 
Eleclromobile.      .Eor 
Electromobile,  ES  or  E 

Elwell-Parker 

series 

worm 

Elwell-Parker 

■ 

24 

worm 

tor-arm.,. 

coil 

coil 

Elwell-Parker 

series 

6 

6 

4 
5 

Elwell-Parker 

■ 

24 

tor-arm... 
tor-arm.. . 
tor-arm... 
tor-arm... 

Elwell-Parker                1 

series 

Elwell-Parker 

series 

24 
24 

6 

4 
4 
4 
5 

Elwell-Parker                  1 

series 

Elwell-P.rker                  1 

■ 

Elwell-Parker    . 

series 

24 

worm 

tor-arm.. . 
tor-arm.. . 
tor-arm... 

frame  ... 
frame. , , , 
frame. . . . 
frame  — 
frame. . . . 

frame 

frame. . . . 
frame 

Elwell-Parker 

■ 

Elwell-Parker 

series 

24 

24 
24 
24 
24* 

4S* 
24* 
24" 

48' 

24 
24 
24 

6i 

6* 
6' 
5' 
6" 
6' 
6* 
6" 
6* 

7 
7 
6 

4J 

5* 
5' 
4* 
5* 
6* 
5' 
5* 
4* 

6 
6 
5 

tor-arm.. . 

coil. .... 

coil 

Elwell-Parker 

1 

2 
2 
4 

2 

4 

3 
3 

3 

spur  gear 
bevel.  . . . 
spur  gear 
spur  gear 

bevel 

bevel... 
spur  gear 

bevel. . . . 
bevel.  . . . 
bevel.  . .  . 

lever-r. . . 
lever-r. . . 
lever-r. . . 
lever-r.... 
lever-r — 
lever-r,  , , 
lever-r, . . 
wheel-c. . . 

lever-r. . . 
lever-r. . . 
lever-1 

Hunt A-17Cri 

nes. . . 

spur  gear 

Hunt A-I7Tru 

■       ■ 

Hunt TW- 

■ 

spur  gear 
spur  gear 

Hunt A- 

• 

Hunl B- 

.     ■  •  ■ 

Hunt DF- 

• 

bevol 

Hunl EP- 

- 

apur  gear 

spur  gear 
spur  gear 
spur  gear 

Hunl 

13.00-1 
13.00-1 
17,00-1 

series.  .  . 

K«rry  Lode 

Karry  Lode 

ABBREVIATIONS— Continu. 

r-seat — to   rlg^ht    of   seat 
rol-chain — silent  chain 
st-col — on    steering    column 
sub-fr — sub  framo 
tor-arm— torque   arm 


a-bat — under  battery  box 
u-floor — under  floor 
a-hood — underr  hood 
unit-j — unit    jackhaft 
unit-sf — unit    with    sub 

frame 
nnit-w — unit  with  wheel 


iinit-x — unit  with  axle 
u-Ierer — under    lever 
u-plat — under  platform 
ii-wheel — under  steerini 

wheel 
u-eat — under  seat 
Vs-ell— ^    elliptic 


%-ell— %    elliptic 
wheel-c — wheel   In   center 
wheel-I — wheel    on    left 
whce!-r — wheel  on  right 
C-G — Couple-Gear 
G.  E. — General   Electric 
WoHt — Westing  house 
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Special  Details  of  Electric  Industrial  Trucks 


Name  and   Model 


Aulomitic 
Automitie. 
Automalic- 


Auloniili< 
Aulomatit 
Aulomalit 
AulomilH 


Auto  IT 

AutOfT 


Automatic 
Automatic. 
Automatic. 


1  tractor, 
tractor. 
tractor. 
tractor . 
tractor . 

ehouse-platform., 
warehouse-platform. . 
ehoiise-orop-plat . 
I  elevating. 

4  I  warehouse-drop-plat. 

6  ,  elevating 

1  '  warehou-se-platform.. 

1  I  warehouse-platform. . 

2  (  warehouse-arop-plat . 
1  !  warehouse-platforni. . 
1  1  warehouse-platform.. 

5  ;  elevating 

U  !  warehouse-platform.. 
12  ;  warehouse-platform.. 

1  baggage-platform .... 
,2  I  l)aggage-<irop-plat. .  . 


Electr. 
Electr. 

EJectr. 
Electr. 


B;  warehouse-platform.. 

C  i  warehouse-platform.. 
CS     warehouse-platform . . 

D  warehouse-drop-plat. 
DS  warehouse-platform . . 
EN    


Hunt 
Hunt 
Hunt 

Hunt. 
Hunt 


IE 

.A-17  Crane 
.  A-17  Truck  ( 

TW-«  , 

A.17 

B-17 

DF-60 

EP-60 


warehouse-drop-plal . 
haggage-drop-plat. .  . 
warehou-^e-platform. . 

elevating 

elevating 

freight-car-low-plat. . 
baggage-platform — 
warehouse-platform. . 
warehouse-drop-plat . 


warehouse-platform* . 
warehouse-platform. . 
haggage-drop-plat* . .  , 
warehoupe-drop-plat* . 

'■ievating 

tractor 


baggage-platform. . . 

warehouse-platform. . 
warchouse-drop-plat . 
'•  tractor 


13  i 
114 
14i 
12i 

12i 
16i 
16i 
23i 
23i 
145 
27  S 


Height 
from 
Ground 


97§ 
!03 
lOU 


Grade 
Negotiable 
in  Per  Cent 


10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 

15 


10-15 
10-15 
10-15 


plat-r. , . . 
seat^f. .  . . 
seat^plat.. 
seat-r.  . . . 
seat-r.  . .  . 
plat-r. .  . . 
plat-r. . . . 
plat-r. . , . 
plat-r .... 
plater. . . . 
plat-r. .  . 
plaw... 
plat-r. .  . 
plat-r. , . 
plat-r.  .  . 
plat-r.  .  . , 
plat-r.  .  . . 
plat-r. . . . 

plat-r 

plat-ends. 


plat-r.  . 
plat-r.  . 
plat-r. . 
plat-r. . 
plat-r. . 
plat-r.  . 
seat-r. . 
plat-r. . 
seat-r.  . 

seat-f . . 
seat-f . . 
plat-r. . 
plat-f . . 
plat-f . . 
plat-f.  . 
plat-f.  . 
plat-f . . 
plat-f. . 
plat-f.  . 
plat-f. . 
plat-r. 

plat-f.  , 
plat-f. , 
plat-f.  , 
plat-f. 
plat-f. 
plat-f. 
plat-f. 
seat-f. 

plat-f. 

plat-f. 
piat-f. 
seat-f. 

eat-f. 


pedal. 

pedal, 
pedal, 
pedal, 
pedal. 


pedal, 
pedal, 
pedal, 
pedal . 
pedal  - 

pedal 


pedal . 

pedal . 
pedal . 

pedal . 
pedal . 
pedal - 
pedal, 
pedal . 
pedal, 
pedal . 
pedal. 


pedal . 
pedal. 


pedal, 
pedal, 
pedal. 


pedal . 
pedal . 


pedal, 
pedal. 


pedal, 
pedal, 
pedal. 


pedal, 
pedal, 
pedal . 


pedal, 
pedal . 
pedat. 


pedal . 


pedal. . 

pedal . 
pedal, 
pedal . 

pedal . 


pedal. 

pedat. 
pedal. 

pedal. 


•with  other  options 
drop-pint — dropped 

platform 
low-pint — low  platform 


plat — hinged  platform 
plut-f — platform  at  front 
plat-r — platform  at  rear 


plat-ends — platform  at 

both  ends 
seat-ends — seats  at  both 

ends 


neat-f — seat  in  front 
seat-plat — seat  on  top 

of  platform. 
aent-r — seat  in  back 


The    Most    Complete    Truck    Specification    Tables 


TW.V.  forej^oing  specification  tallies  of  gasoline,  gaso- 
line-electric, electric,  steam  and  industrial  electric 
indoor  trucks  are  the  most  complete  of  any  ever  pub- 
lished by  this  or  .iny  other  magazine. 

Presented  for  the  ninth  consecutive  year  by  The 
Commercial  Vehicle,  they  offer  a  ready  and  easy  means 
of  comparing  the  relative  development  of  motor  trucks 
with  the  designs  of  past  years.  They  also  may  be  used 
as  a  reference  book  by  owners,  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers throughout  the  entire  coming  year. 

For  present  truck  owners  and  prosi)ective  purchasers 
the  Buyers'  Guide  section  of  the  gasoline  tables  offers  an 
excellent  means  of  comparing  the  different  makes  of 
trucks  of  the  capacity  under  consideration.  The  aver- 
age   construction,    including    the     price,     wheelbase, 


engine,  electric  ecjuipment,  final  drive,  and  other  points 
of  design  of  ;4,  ?4,  1,  1>^,  2,  2i/^,  33,4,  and  5-ton  trucks, 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  gives  the  truck  owner 
or  prospective  buyer  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  trucks  he  now  has,  or  those  he  expects  to 
buy,  contain  all  the  features  of  the  average  design. 

The  1920  specification  tables  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  are  more  complete  than  ever  before.  The)- 
contain  not  only  the  salient  features  of  construction,  as 
heretofore,  but  also  the  names  of  the  makers  of  the 
principal  component  parts.  Because  of  this  completeness 
the  tables  arc  the  standard  technical  reference  of  the 
olor-truck  industry,  and  should  be  preserved  for  refer 
ence  throughout  the  entire  year. 
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Hired  vs.  Owned  Trucks 

in  the  Distribution  of  Wholesale  Tobacco 

At  Plants  Where  Volume  of  Business  is  Sufficient  to  Keep 
Trucks  Busy,  Owned  Vehicles  Are  Cheaper  Than  Hired  Ones 


Til  11  American  Tobacco  Co.  on 
July  1,  1919,  began  to  install  its 
own  trucking  equipment  in  its  sev- 
enty-four factories  located  in  forty- 
nine  different  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Before  arriving  at 
this  decision,  it  had  to  answer  four 
important  questions  for  the  different 
localities  in  which  investigations  had 
already  been  made  and  the  com- 
pany's fleet  installed  or  partially  in- 
stalled. Moreover,  the  results  ar- 
rived at  indicated  that  in  almost  all 
the  other  cases  not  yet  investigated, 
owned  trucks  would  prove  more  eco- 
nomical than  hired  trucks,  although 
in  no  case  will  a  local  fleet  be  in- 
stalled until  conditions  generally  in 
that  locality  have  been  fully  in- 
vestigated. 

The  General  Comparison 

Generally  speaking,  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.  has  found  that  in  the 
long  run  it  can  buy,  maintain  and 
operate   its   own   trucks   at   a   very 
much  lower  figure   per  100  lbs.  of 
goods  handled  than  it   can  employ 
outside  trucks  under  contract.    In  ar- 
riving  at  this   conclusion   the   first 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  lowest 
possible  price  per  100  lbs.  at  which 
goods  can  be  handled  under  outside 
contract.       All     trucking     contracts 
made  by  the  company  are  made  on 
the    most    economical    basis    at    the 
present   time.    These   contracts   are 
entered  into  and  passed  upon  either 
by  the  manager  of  the  trucking  de- 
partment or  by  the  company's  local 
tijucking  representative,  but  in  the 
latter    case    the    manager    of    the 
trucking    department    at    the    main 
office  in  New  York  must  pass  upon 
the  terms  of  the  contract  before  it 
is  signed.     Where  all  the   trucking 
for  a  factory  is  handled  by  outside 
trucking   contractors   at   present,   the 
company    in    no    case    hires    trucks 
outright  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Such   contracts  are   always  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  tonnage 
hauled  and  the  contractors'  original 
quotation    is    based    upon    tonnage 
hauled.    He  quotes  the  companv  a 
price    for    the    locality    in    question 
of  so  much  per  100  lbs.  hauled,  or 
in  certain  cases,  so  much  per  hogs- 


Can  You  Answer  These  4 
Questions? 
1 Are  hired  trucks  as  eco- 
nomical as  trucks  owned 
and  operated  by  the  man- 
ufacturer? 

2 Are    hired    trucks    more 

economical  in  one  case 
and  owned  trucks  more 
economical  in  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of 
goods  handled,  the  dis- 
tances to  be  covered  and 
the  amount  of  deliveries 
to  be  handled? 

3 Supposing    the    class    of 

goods  and  the  amount  of 
business  to  be  handled 
would  make  owned 
trucks  preferable,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  it  more 
economical  to  own  a  fleet 
large  enough  to  handle 
the  peak  load  business  or 
merely  large  enough  to 
handle  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  hire  outside 
trucks  for  the  peak  load 
period? 

What  are  the  points  to  be 

considered  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  owned  trucks 
and  how  do  these  points 
vary  with  different  con- 
ditions in  different  local- 
ities? 


head  hauled.  This  method  is  un- 
questionably more  economical  for 
the  company  whose  goods  are  to  be 
hauled  than  is  the  system  of  hiring 
trucks  outright,  because  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  company  will  often  be 
paying  for  idle  trucks.  Therefore 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  hauling 
under  this  form  of  contract  with  the 
cost  of  hauling  by  owned  trucks  is 
not  unfair,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  method  of  hauling  by  outside 
trucks. 

The  second  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  lowest  possible  price  at 
which  goods  can  be  hauled  by  trucks 
bought,  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  company.  The  company  has  gen- 


erally arrived  at  this  figure  in  each 
case  by  indirectly  comparing  local 
conditions  with  conditions  in  some 
other  locality  where  owned  trucks 
arc  operated.  But  after  the  company 
has  installed  its  own  trucks,  the 
trucking  cost  per  100  lbs.  is  arrived 
at  by  means  of  regular  monthly  re- 
ports on  the  entire  cost  of  operating 
the  trucks  both  singly  and  collec- 
tively. These  records  show  the  num- 
ber of  days  worked ;  the  mileage 
covered;  the  hours  in  service;  the 
number  of  trips  made  and  the  pound- 
age hauled  both  per  day  and  for  the 
entire  month.  Samples  of  these  sin- 
gle and  collective  reports  made  out 
for  the  company's  Richmond,  Va., 
fleet  for  the  month  of  September, 
1919,  are   shown  on  page  281. 

Estimating  the  Costs 

I«  estimating  the   trucking  costs 
for  hired  trucks  to  compare  with  the 
trucking  costs  for  owned  trucks  it 
is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  aver- 
age figure  to  quote  in  either  case 
because  the  costs  vary  very  widely 
acording  to  the  distance  to  be  cov- 
ered, the  class  of  goods  handled  and 
local    trucking   conditions,    such    as 
hilly  or  flat  country,  congested  or 
roomy  freight  yard  loading  facilities, 
cost  of  labor,  etc.   But  this  does  not 
affect  the  main  comparison  to  any 
appreciable  extent  because  these  va- 
riations in  costs  affect  the  outside 
contractor's  quotation  quite  as  much 
as   they   affect  the   cost   of  hauling 
goods  by   means   of  the   company's 
own  equipment.  However,  a  general 
comparison     can     be     made    which 
shows  very  clearly  the  economy  of 
hauling  goods  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties by  means  of  the  company's  own 
equipment   rather   than   by   outside 
trucks.     The    company   makes   this 
comparison  as  follows: 

On  an  average,  the  trucking  cost 
for  large  northern  cities  bv  outside 
trucks  varies  between  7  cents  and 
15  cents  per  100  lbs.  hauled,  for  all 
classes  of  goods  handled.  The  aver- 
age trucking  cost  for  large  northern 
cities  by  the  company's  equipment 
will  probably  vary  between  6  cents 
and  8  cents  per  100  lbs.  hauled  for 
all  classes  of  goods  handled. 
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In  large  southern  cities,  the  cost 
by  hired  trucks  varies  from  9  cents 
to  10  cents  and  by  owned  trucks 
from  6  cents  to  7  cents. 

In  small  northern  cities,  the  cost 
by  hired  trucks  varies  between  6 
cents  and  9  cents  and  by  owned 
trucks  between  2>4  cents  and  4  cents. 

And  in  small  southern  cities,  the 
cost  by  hired  trucks  averages  from 
6  cents  to  8  or  9  cents  and  by  owned 
trucks  from  0.7  cents  to  2,  3  or  4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  hauled  for  all 
classes  of  goods  handled. 

The  above  costs  merely  show,  that 
owned  trucks  figure  out  at  a  lower 
average  cost  than  do  hired  trucks, 
although  the  variation  of  the  esti- 
mates are  too  great  to  be  taken  as 
indicating  trucking  costs  in  any  one 
district. 

Hiring  Sometimes  Profitable 

In  spite  of  the  abovejigures.  there. 
are_certarir"  {actoiies_-b.eloiigmg-i£i- 
the  company  Avhere  the  use_  of  hired_ 
trucks  isrnnre  economjcal  than  the. 
use   of  the   companys'   own   equip_- 
ment.    There  are  three  reasons  for 
this :     Fir,st,    the    amount    of   actual 
haulage  at  present  done  for  such  a 
factory  might  be  insufiRcient  and  in 
at  least  one  case  actually  is  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  the  overhead  expense 
of  buying,     installing,     maint;nning 
and  operating  a  truck  to  haul  raw 
material  to  the  factory  and  haul  its 
manufactured  goods  away  from  the 
factory  in   view  of  local   conditions 
and  local  outside  contract  trucking 
costs.    Second,   in   certain   localities 
the  question  of  garaging  a  company- 
owned  fleet  presents  so  many  diffi- 
culties  in    securing  a   location   con- 
veniently near  the  factory  or  would 
so  increase  the  running  expenses  in 
a  location  far  removed  from  the  fac- 
tory  that   hiring  outside    trucks   to 
handle  the   factory's  output   would 
prove  more  convenient  and  econom- 
ical in  the  long  run.    Tljjrd,  in  cer- 
tain   cases    the    low    weight    of   the 
manufactured   goods   handled    com- 
pared to  its  bulk  makes  it  necessary 
to  load  trucks  far  below  weight  ca- 
pacity.  Moreover,  the  output  of  the 
factory  may  vary  widely  for  differ- 
ent seasons  and  it  may  be  impossible 
to  employ  idle  drivers  at  other  work 
in  the  factory  because  of  local  union 
conditions.    In  such  a  case,  a  reason- 
ably low  weight  quotation  from  an 
outside    trucking   contractor  would 
be  less  than  the  cost  per  100  lbs. 
hauled  at  which  the  company  could 
operate  its  own  trucks. 

.\side  from  the  question  of  en- 
tirely hired  trucks  or  entirely  owned 
equipment,    there    arises    later    the 


nrciblcm     of     whether     the     owned  tations  for  haulage  per  hogshead  as 

;"mt"nt    wh::;   such    an    >nstalla-  -»  ^  P"  ^"^  ^^^^  Th-p>£'S\^?m 

tion  has  been  decided  upon,  shall  be  weigh  anywhere  from  1,000  to  1,500 

Irge  enough  to  handle  the  peak  load  lbs.,     although     they     occasionally 

period    of    the    individual    factory's  weigh    rather    less    than    the    lower 


output,  or  merely  large  enough  to 
handle  the  average  general  haulage 
to  be  done  for  that  factory  through- 
out the  year.  The  American  To- 
bacco Co.  has  also  gone  into  this 
question  in  preparing  to  Install  its 
own  equipment  almost  generally 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  de- 


H.  P.  Hatfield,  manager  of  the  trucking 

department  of  the  American  Tobacco 

Co.,  at  the  head  offices  of  the  concern 

at  New  York  City 

cided  that  it  will  prove  more  eco- 
nomical to  install  an  equipment  .snf^ 
firient  to  Vi:inHlp  the  nVprnfTP  ontnnJ- 
of  the  factorv  only,  and  to  lijrp  <-.ii±- 
side  trucks  to  hand'r  thf  YTy  pfpa± 


weigh 

figure  because  of  the  quaUty  of  leaf 
tobacco  they  contain  or  because  of 
seepage     of     tobacco     between     the 
barrel     staves.    Contractors'     quota- 
tions  for  trucking  these  hogsheads 
vary  anywhere  from  $2.50  for  long 
hauls  including  ferriage  and  through 
very   congested  districts  down  to  35 
cents   under   more   favorable   condi- 
tions and  on  shorter  runs.    A  good 
average  quotation,  however,  is  about 
50  cents  per  hogshead.    Let  us  take 
an  example  based  on  this  quotation: 
It  is  possible  under  average  condi- 
tions to  transport  ninety  hogsheads 
per  day  in  a  single  truck.    For  vari- 
ous reasons  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  later  issues  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,    not  more  than   six  hogs- 
heads   are    carried    per    trip,      which 
works  out  on  the  average  at  a  3-ton 
load.     Handled  by  an  outside  truck 
making  fifteen  trips  per  day,  the  cost 
of  transporting   these   ninety  hogs- 
heads is  $45.    But  according  to  the 
detailed  motor  truck  report  shown 
on  page  281,  the  cost  per  hour  of 
maintaining   one   of  the   company's 
trucks  in  transporting  hogsheads  of 
leaf  tobacco  works  out  at  $1.24.  Tak- 
ing   from    this    report   the    average 
hours  per  day  during  which  the  truck 
works  as  twelve,   we   get  $14.88  as 
the  daily  cost  of  maintaining  a  truck 
averaging  ninety  hogsheads  a  day. 

Estimating  Costs 

These    figures    show    a    net    econ- 
omy of  $30.12  per  day  for  the  owned 


surplus  of  business  fit  th"  ^"^^  '"^'^     truck.    Taking  the  working  days  in 


)eriod.  This  has  been  decided  upon 
because  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  the  output  of  factories  manu- 
facturing tobacco  products  and  in 
consequence  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rial svich  as  cardboard,  tin  and  sugar 
and  other  materials  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture itself  delivered  to  the  fac- 
tory are  much  greater  than  at  other 
seasons.  Therefore  a  fleet  sufficient 
to  handle  this  greatly  increased  out- 
put and  the  greatly  increased  incom- 
ing goods  would  be  much  larger 
than  necessary  to  handle  the  ordi- 
nary receipts  and  the  ordinary  out- 
put of  the  factory.  Consequently 
nearly  half  of  such  a  fleet  would  be 
lying  idle  or  working  far  below  ca- 
pacity for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 
intends  to  maintain  sufficient  equip- 
ment to  handle  the  average  business 
only. 

In   the   tobacco   business,   outside 
trucking  contractors  also  make  quo- 


the  year  as  300  we  get  a  net  yearly 
economy  of  $9,036.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  include  full  average  depre- 
ciation nor  full  average  repairing 
costs,  nor  does  it  allow  for  the  days 
in  which  the  truck  may  be  idle  or 
partly  idle  and  during  which  depre- 
ciation and  maintainance  must  be 
charged  against  it  just  the  same  as 
on  working  days.  But  in  no  case 
will  these  idle  or  partly  idle  days, 
nor  the  average  repair  and  deprecia- 
tion items,  reduce  this  $9,000  econ- 
omy figure  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
and  allowing  for  this  full  50  per 
cent  reduction,  we  still  get  a  yearly 
economy  of  something  like  $4,500. 
In  other  words,  a  company-owned 
truck  occupied  in  transporting  hogs-  , 
heads  under  average  conditions  will 
pay  for  itself  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  economy  during  the  remaining 
2  years  before  it  is  written  off 
through  the  depreciation  item,  will 
be  the  net  economy  for  this  method. 
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Two  of  the  cost  form  records  as  kept  by  the  America  it  Tobacco  Co..  The  form  at  the  left  gives  the  dailji 
record  of  a  5-ton  Federal  employed  at  the  Richmond,  V  n..  branch  while  the  form  at  the  right  shows  the  monthly 
record  of  the  fleet  of  four  5-ton  Federals  at   the  same  branch.    The  figures  are  analyzed  on  the  opposite  page. 

iiiniiiiiiniiiiiiniiii 1 iiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiii 1 iiiiiiiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 1 iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiim 

is  therefore  greater.  If  a  company 
keeps  three  Fierce-Arrows  and  a 
Ford  car  in  a  garage,  it  would  not 
charge  the  same  rent  against  the 
Ford  as  it  charged  against  each  of 
the  other  three  trucks,  although  each 
of  the  four  might  ocupy  the  same 
floor  space  owing  to  the  possible 
fContinued  on  page  284) 


iiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

A  glance  at  the  Report  to  Truck- 
ing Department  for  the  Richmond 
fleet,  which  is  shown  at  the  top  of 
this  page,  will  show  that  garage 
rent  is  charged  off  against  three  of 
the  trucks  at  $4.42  and  against  the 
fourth  at  $8.44,  or  nearly  twice  as 
much.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fourth  truck. 


No.  16,  was  bought  new  and  in- 
volved an  original  outlay  nearly 
double  the  original  outlay  of  any 
one  of  the  other  three  trucks  pur- 
chased second-hand.  Therefore  al- 
though it  only  occupies  the  same 
floor  space  in  the  garage,  its  nom- 
inal and  actual  value  is  greater  and 
the  pro-rata  rent  charged  nsjninst  it 
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Department   Store 

Eliminates  Truck  Maintenance 

By  Trading  in  Fords  Every  Year 

New    Jersey    Fleet    Owner    Gets    New    Fords 
Each  Year  for  $130  Additional  per  Vehicle 


THE  Muir  Department  Store  in 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  elim- 
inated all  of  the  major  maintenance 
work  on  its  fleet  of  trucks  by  trad- 
ing in  each  vehicle  as  soon  as  it  is  1 
year  old.  The  Muir  company  oper- 
ates a  fleet  of  four  Ford  delivery 
cars  of  750-lb.  capacity.  These  arc 
used  to  serve  customers  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory  v^fithin  a  radius  of 
10  miles.  By  turning  in  its  used 
Fords  each  year  for  ncvf  ones,  it  has 
abolished  the  yearly  overhauling  pe- 
riod and,  as  a  result,  has  saved  on 
minor  repairs  throughout  the  year 
by  having  practically  new  vehicle? 
all  the  year  round. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Christ- 
mas rush  period,  the  company  relies 
entirely  on  the  four  Fords  for  all  its 
deliveries.  One  of  these  vehicles  is 
held  as  a  spare  for  emergency  pur- 
poses, the  normal  business  being 
taken  care  of  by  three  remaining  ve- 
hicles. The  Muir  company  has  ar- 
ranged its  delivery  schedule  so  that 
East  Orange  customers  will  be 
served  twice  daily  and  the  surround- 
ing towns  once  daily.  The  surround- 
ing territories  include  Orange,  West 
Orange,  South  Orange,  Glen  Ridge, 
Montclair  and  Roseville. 

In  selecting  Fords  for  the  delivery 
of  its  goods,  that  company  had  in 
mind  a  delivery  vehicle  that  was 
fast  and  that  would  enable  it  to  keep 
its  deliveries  moving  with  the  mini- 
mum of  delays  from  breakdowns. 
Then,  too,  the  size  of  the  body  hac' 
an  important  bearing  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a  vehicle  of  this  size.  In  or- 
der to  expedite  deliveries,  the  driver 
had  to  be  given  every  opportunity 
of  quickly  picking  up  the  packages 
in  the  body.  The  Ford  deliver; 
body  enabled  him  to  locate  his  pack- 
ages without  the  need  of  searching 
as  he  would  have  to  were  the  pack- 
ages placed  in  the  center  of  a  large 
body.  In  the  smaller  body,  all  pack- 
ages in  the  center  of  llie  l)od.  are 
within   reach   both    from   the    front 


seat  and  the  rear.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Muir  drivers  deliver 
to  fifty  or  more  customers  each  trip, 
the  importance  of  saving  time  in 
picking    up    a    package    is    apparent. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facts, 
the  use  of  the  Ford  car  has  given 
that  company  an  opportunity  of  sav- 
ing much  time  when  replacement  of 
parts  is  necessary.     When  this  hap- 
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The  cost  of  the  Ford  operation  as  obtained  from  figures  furnished  by  the  Muir 

department  store.    Note  the  total  cost  of  $201.19  per  monh  and  how  a  charge 

"of  SIO.SS  is  made  to  prorate  the  Sl.'in  paid  each  year  when  the  Ford  is  turned 

in  for  a  netc  chassis 
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pens,  parts  can  be  quickly  procured 
and  installed  at  the  local  Ford  serv- 
ice station.  However,  with  three 
new  vehicles,  that  company  is  not 
bothered  much  with  the  usual  small 
repair  work.  As  each  driver  is  cap 
able  of  taking  care  of  the  small  re 
pairs,  that  company  saves  much 
each  year  on  its  maintenance. 

One  Spare  Truck 

Though  three  of  the  Fords  arc 
sufficient  for  taking  care  of  the  nor- 
mal deliveries,  the  fourth  one  is  nec- 
essary, not  only  for  taking  care  of 
the  peak  loads,  but  enables  each  of 
the  vehicles  to  be  brought  in  eacb 
year  for  the  painting  and  exchange 
of  the  bodies.  In  most  cases  the 
painting  of  the  body  takes  from  3  to 
4  weeks.     This  work  is  done  during 
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the  slack  periods  of  the  year  so  that 
all  of  the  vehicles  are  ready  for  con- 
tinuous service  during  the  rush  sea- 
son. As  the  drivers  are  not  supplied 
with  helpers,  the  company  cannot 
rely  on  any  one  of  the  latter  taking 
charge  of  the  extra  car  when  needed. 
As  a  result,  that  company  is  forced 
to  hire  an  outside  driver.  This  also 
happens  when  the  regular  drivers 
are  on  their  vacations  or  sick.  At 
Christmas,  three  extra  trucks  are 
rented  for  a  week. 

In  the  case  where  trucks  are  pro 
vided  with  helpers  during  the  aver 
age  season  of  the  year,  one  of  the 
best  plans  is  to  coach  these  helpers 
to  become  efficient  drivers  and  to 
teach  them  how  to  operate  trucks  so 
that  they  can  obtain  drivers'  li- 
censes. When  this  is  done  the  com- 
pany always  has  a  reserve  force  of 
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The  figures  above  and  those  shown  in  the  opposite  page  are  put  down  on  thi 
monthly   summary   sheet   of    THE   COMMERCIAL    VEHICLE   Standard    Cost 
Keeping  System  for  Motor  Trucks.     The  cost  per  ccmmercial  stop-mile  givex 
a  good  idea  of  the  delivery  cost   when    iisinii  Fords 
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potential  drivers  which  it  can  use  to 
replace  the  regular  drivers  when 
they  are  sick  or  on  their  vacations. 
Such  a  course  also  provides  for  thi 
extra  drivers  required  during  the 
rush  season.  When  the  helpers  are 
moved  up  to  operate  trucks  during 
the  holiday  season,  other  helpers  are 
hired  to  take  their  places.  This 
method  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory, for  it  is  much  easier  to  hire 
helpers  than  to  hire  trained  drivers 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
delivery  conditions  of  any  particular 
store.  In  the  case  of  the  Muir  com- 
pany, little  time  is  lost  in  the  morn- 
ing loading  hours  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  helper.  The  packages  arc 
made  up  the  night  before,  segregat- 
ed according  to  the  districts  to  be 
covered,  and  are  ready  for  loading 
the  next  morning.  Loading  takes 
about  one-half  hour.  Though  the 
Muir  company  is  forced  to  resort  to 
sidewalk  loading,  the  size  of  the  load 
to  be  placed  in  the  vehicle  does  not 
overburden  or  delay  the  driver  to  any 
extent. 


Fords  Traded  in  Yearly 

By  exchanging  the  old  for  the  n^\\ 
Fords  each  year,  the  Muir  depart- 
ment store  is  allowed  a  .suhstantiflJi 
resale  value  on  its  vehicles  qf  -f'^'in, 

just    $1^0    lower    than    thq    pnrrhaef 

price  for  the  new  vehirlels!  The 
bodies  are  retained.  These  are 
painted  every  second  year  and  var- 
nished in  the  intervening  year.  It 
has  been  figured  that  the  bodies  last 
about  5  years. 

As  a  result  of  this  economy  in  it^ 

truck  operation,   the   Muir  rotnp:^ny 

is  operating  its  Fords  at  z,  cn^t  ni. 
$.007  per  stop-mileT" 

Scanning  tlie  accompanying  cost 
sheet,  it  is  seen  that  such  operating 
charges  as  a  mechanic's  and  helper's 
time  are  missing  because  there  are 
no  repair  charges  when  the  vehicles 
are  traded  in  every  year.  The  total 
charges  for  running  a  Ford  during 
the  month  of  February  was  $201.79, 
including  $134  for  operating  charges, 
$34.15  for  maintenance,  and  $33.64 
for  fixed  charges. 

There  are  only  four  operating 
charges,  namely:  gasoline,  oil, 
grease  and  the  driver's  wages.  Of 
the  four,  the  driver's  item  stands 
highest  in  point  of  expense.  The 
extra  expense  of  employing  outside 
drivers  has  not  been  included  in 
these  cost  figures.  The  gasoline  ex- 
pense is  higher  than  usual.  Figur- 
ing that  the  average  daily  mileage 
of  the  P'ord  is  25  miles,  the  total  for 
the  month  of  February,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cost  sheet,  is  600 
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Thr   thru    loiils   iisi<l   ill/   the  Miiir  department  store  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Each  Ford  is  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  use  and  a  neto  chassis 
obtained  at  an  extra  cost  of  $130 


miles.  The  consumption  of  100 
gals,  of  gasoline  during  that  month 
gives  a  miles  per  gallon  average  of 
only  6.  The  reason  for  this  low 
average  is  largely  due  to  the  large 
number  of  stops  made  per  day,  and 
the  fact  that  the  engine  is  left 
running  all  through  the  trip.  As  a 
large  number  of  the  packages  are 
delivered  C.  O.  D.  the  engines  are 
kept  running  unproductively  from  2 
to  5  minutes  on  each  of  such  stops. 
Delivery  b,\-   C.   O.   D.   is   responsible 


for  a  doubling  of  the  time  ordina- 
rily consumed  when  packages  are 
merely  signed  for  when  received. 
Then  too,  conditions  for  department 
.store  deliveries  in  a  suburban  town 
are  much  different  than  those  in  the 
large  cities.  The  driver  must  make 
a  separate  stop  for  each  delivery  or 
for  each  tviro  or  three  deliveries, 
whereas  in  the  cities  the  driver 
may  make  several  deliveries  in  the 
same  house  with  the  truck  stopping 
only  once.     As  a  result  of  these  sub- 
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urban  store  delivery  conditions,  it  is 
natural  then  that  there  virill  be  a 
big  waste  in  gasoline  consumption. 
These  conditions  seem  to  indicate 
that  some  form  of  self-starter  would 
soon  pay  for  itself  in  the  reduced 
gasoline    cost. 

Maintenance    charges    consist    of 
the  purchase  of  new  tires,  painting 
of    the    bodies,    small    repairs,    and 
garage  rental.     On   account  of  the 
rough    conditions   of   a   majority   of 
the  dirt  roads  upon  which  the  Muir 
Fords  are  run,  the  tire  mileage  has 
been    cut    down    considerably.     One 
set  of  tires  has  to  be  replaced  every 
6     months.       This     item     therefore 
forms   the   largest   maintenance   ex- 
pense.   The  cost  of  painting  a  body 
is  $100,  and  of  varnishing,  $63.     As 
the   body   is    painted   once   every   2 
years    and   varnished    in    the    inter- 
vening  year,    the    cost   per   year   is 
brought  down  to  $67.50,  or  $5.62  per 
month.     By  keeping  the  four  vehi- 
cles   in    a    public    garage,    the    com- 
pany  is   saved   the   expense   of   em- 
ploying   a     washer,     as    the    garage 
rental    of    $12.50    per    vehicle    per 
month,    includes    that    service. 

Fixed  charges  each  month  amount 
to  $33.64,  including  $10.42  for  insur- 
ance ;  $2.97  for  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment for  1  month;  $1.67  or  20  per 
cent  depreciation  on  the  body;  25 
cents  or  20  per  cent  depreciation 
on  the  equipment ;  $7.50  license  fee, 
and  $10.83  representing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  purchase  price  of 
the  new  car  and  the  trade-in  value 
of  the  old  car. 


Hired  vs.   Owned  Tobacco  Trucks 


necessity  of  parking  each  of  the  cars 
between  two  pillars.  In  the  same 
way.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 
pro-rates  the  rents  charged  against 
its  trucks  acording  to  their  value 
and  not  according  to  the  floor  space 
they  occupy,  even  though,  as  in  this 
case  they  are  all  of  the  same  ton- 
nage. 

On  the  detailed  summary  at  the 
bottom  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.'s  Detailed  Motor  Truck  Report 
is  shown  the  total  poundage  hauled 
during  September  by  Truck  No.  19, 
namely  2,216,115  lbs.  The  number 
of  trips  made  by  this  truck  during 
the  month,  as  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fifth  column  above,  was  353 
trips  which  works  out  at  6,278  lbs. 
or  about  3  tons  per  trip.  It  would 
appear  at  first  glance  that  employing 
a  5-ton  truck  to  carry  an  average 
load  of  3  tons  would  be  very  poor 


(Continued  from  page  281) 

economy  for  the  company.  But  just 
here  other  trucking  factors  enter 
into  the  problem.  In  the  first  place, 
not  more  than  six  hogsheads  arc 
carried  on  a  truck  per  trip  because 
not  more  than  six  can  be  carried 
without  tiering  them.  This  ques- 
tion of  tiering  hogsheads  has  been 
gone  into  by  the  company  and  it 
has  found  that  tiering  does  not  pay. 

Tonnage  per  Trip 

The  reasons  for  this  are  several  and 
will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
article.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  does 
not  pay ;  and  if  it  does  not  pay  the 
company  to  tier  hogsheads — in  fact, 
in  most  cases  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  tier  them— the  same  applies 
to  the  outside  trucking  contractor's 
trucks.  Therefore,  he  cannot  load 
his  trucks  when  transporting  hogs- 
heads to  any  greater  weight  capacity 
than  the  company  can  load  its  own 


trucks  and  on  this  particular  item 
outside  trucking  would  be  no  more 
economical. 

Moreover,  while  in  certain  cases 
of  manufactured  goods  the  truck 
cannot  be  loaded  to  its  full  bulk  ca- 
pacity because  of  the  great  weight 
of  the  products,  in  other  cases  the 
body  cannot  be  large  enough  to  hold 
anything  like  the  truck's  weight  ca- 
pacity. These  other  goods  to  be 
hauled  by  the  company's  trucks 
would  not  therefore  alter  greatly 
the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  carried 
conveniently  on  one  truck  on  one 
trip.  For  instance,  considering  only 
the  bulk  capacity  of  a  5-ton  truck 
with  a  fixed  top,  it  is  possible  to  load 
something  like  9  tons  dead  weight 
of  plug  tobacco  into  such  a  truck. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  carry 
more  than  about  4  tons  of  cigarettes 
packed    in    the    most    compact    form. 
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COLD-WEATHER   HINTS 

In  Truck  Operation 

Methods    That    Will    Save    the    Fleet 
Owner  Much  Worry,  Time  and  Money 

No.  4— CARE    OF    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    TRUCKS 


IF  proper  attention  is  not  given  to 
the  water  circulating  system  and 
to  the  lubrication  of  trucks  in  cold 
weather,  costly  repairs  are  likely  to 
result.  These  include  the  replace- 
ment of  cylinder  blocks,  radiator 
tanks  and  tubes  and  beaiing-.^  and 
gears.  Above  all  other  things,  the 
water  and  lubricating  systems  of  a 
truck  must  be  carefully  attended  to 
in  freezing  weather. 

These  two  topics  form  the  princi- 
pal points  brought  out  in  a  circular 
letter  sent  out  by  the  Kelly-Spring- 
field Motor  Truck  Co.,  Springfield. 
Ohio,  to  all  Kelly-Springfield  truck 
owners  in  advance  of  freezing 
weather  in  the  particular  locality  in 
which  the  trucks  are  working.  The 
letter  points  out  that  if  some  form 
of  anti-freeze  solution  is  not  used, 
the  trucks  should  be  stored  in  a 
warm  garage  if  this  is  at  all  possible 
When  such  a  garage  is  not  available, 
the  utmost  care  must  be  given  to 
draining  the  water  circulating  sys- 
tem when  the  truck  is  left  in  a  gar- 
age during  freezing  weather.  This 
is  best  done  by  opening  two  pet 
cocks.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  these  petcocks  are  not  clogged 
up  so  as  to  prevent  the  entire  empty- 
ing of  both  the  radiator  and  the 
cylinder  waterjacket. 

Each  Kelly-Springfield  truck  ha? 
a  petcock  on  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  tank  of  the  radiator  which  is 
mounted  on  the  dash.  The  opening 
of  this  cock  will  completely  drain 
the  radiator.  On  the  Models  K-31 
and  K-35  Kelly-Springfield  trucks  of 
l-J/2  and  lyi-ton  capacity,  the  water 
may  be  drained  from  the  cylinder 
jackets  by  opening  a  petcock  situ- 
ated at  the  front  portion  of  the  cyl- 
inder jacket  of  the  cylinder  just  back 
of  the  oil  filler  tube.  On  the  engines 
fitted  on  the  Model  K-40  and  K-45. 
3!/2-  and  4-ton  trucks,  the  cylinder 
petcocks  are  situated  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  waterjacket  between 
the  two  cylinder  blocks.  In  addi- 
tion, the  water  may  be  drained  out 
of  the  pump  line  by  opening  the  pet- 


cock on  the  water  pumj),  whicli  is 
accessible  through  the  engine  mud 
pan. 

When  the  Rayfield  carbureter 
with  a  hot  waterjacket  bowl  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  also  fitted  with  a  pet- 
cock at  the  lower  portion  to  drain 
all  the  water  from  the  carbureter 
jacket  and  the  pipes  leading  thereto. 
In  the  Kelly-Springfield  trucks  fitted 
v.ith  Rayfield  carbureters  there  arc 
four  petcocks  which  should  be 
opened  to  completely  drain  ofif  the 


THIS  is  the  fourth  of  a 
series  of  articles  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  best 
methods  which  fleet  own- 
ers have  followed  in  the 
maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  their  trucks  in 
freezing  weather.  Some  of 
the  methods  apply  partic- 
ularly to  Kelly  -  Spring- 
field models,  while  others 
apply  equally  well  to  all 
makes  of  trucks.  The 
fifth  article,  in  the  next 
issue,  will  ^ive  cold- 
weather  hints  for  Garford 
trucks. 


water.  These  are  located  at  the  fol- 
lowing points:  1,  at  the  radiator; 
2,  on  the  engine  cylinder  block ;  3, 
en  the  water  pump  and  4,  on  the 
carbureter. 

After  all  the  water  has  been 
drained  out  of  the  cooling  system, 
the  engine  should  be  started  and 
allowed  to  run  for  a  few  minutes 
to  remove  any  moisture  which  might 
still  remain  in  the  pipes  and  their 
connections. 

In   case   the   truck   owner  v/ishes 


to  save  the  time  otherwise  con- 
sumed in  draining  and  refilling  the 
radiator  each  night,  he  maj^  em- 
ploy an  anti-freezing  solution 
recommended  by  the  Kelly-Spring- 
field company,  to  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wood    alcohol 15  per  cent 

Glycerin    15  per  cent 

Water    70  per  cent 

Total  100  per  cent 

The  foregoing  solution  will  not 
freeze  at  temperatures  over  5  de- 
grees below  zero.  For  temperatures 
not  lower  than  15  degrees  below 
zero,  the  following  solution  is 
recommended : 

Glycerin    17  per  cent 

Wood   alcohol   17  per  cent 

Water    ^  per  cent 

Total    100  per  cent 

Glycerin  is  the  most  expensive  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  two  solutions 
mentioned  above.  It  will  not  evapo- 
rate, so  that  It  need  not  be  replaced 
from  time  to  time,  as  is  necessary 
with  the  alcohol,  which  evaporates 
at  low  temperatures.  Neither  solu- 
tion is  injurious.  The  ingredients  of 
any  anti-freeze  solution  should  be 
the  first  consideration  before  it  is  put 
into  the  truck  cooling  system.  The 
addition  of  calcium  chloride  or  any 
other  alkaline  solution  is  injurious 
and  should  not  be  employed. 

How  to  Dilute  Oil 

If  the  oil  used  in  the  gearset  and 
difl'crential  is  not  diluted  in  cold 
weather  it  becomes  very  heavy  and 
sluggish  and  packs  against  the  walls 
i)f  the  cases,  and  as  a  result  the  bear- 
ings are  not  properly  lubricated. 
When  this  occurs,  bearing  wear  is 
naturally  rapid.  To  prevent  such 
wear  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dilute  each 
gallon  of  heavy  gearset  lubricating 
oil  witli  1  pint  of  kerosene. 

Although  storage  batteries  are  not 
furnished  as  standard  equipment  on 
Kelly-Springfield  trucks,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are 
fully  charged  when  they  have  been 
added.  Unless  batteries  are  charged 
to  their  full  capacity  in  cold  weather 
thev  will  freeze  at  zero  temperature 
and  crack  the  jars. 
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Do  Your  Truck  Mechanics  Waste  Time  This  Way? 


A  Picture  Story  of  the 

Quick  and  Slow  Ways 

of  Inserting  Engine 

Piston  Rings 

WHEN  it  comes  to  maUing 
truck  repairs,  there  are  al- 
ways the  right  and  wrong  way 
of  doing  a  job.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  the  poster  on  this  page 
shows  the  right  and  the  wrong 
way  of  putting  new  piston  rings 
in  the  cyhnders  of  an  F.  W.  D. 
truck.  What  applies  in  this  in- 
stance to  the  F.  W.  D.  truck 
also  applies  to  practically  all 
other  makes  of  trucks  fitted  with 
standard  engines. 

By  taking  the  engine  com- 
pletely out  of  the  chassis  and 
mounting  it  on  an  engine  stand 
and  then  removing  the  cylinder 
blocks  to  uncover  the  pistons, 
the  job  of  fitting  new  piston 
rings  took  2  days.  During  those 
2  days,  the  truck  was,  of  course, 
out  of  service  and  not  earning  an 
income  for  its  owner. 

The  same  work  could  have 
been  done  in  2  hours  or  4  hours 
at  the  most,  if  the  engine  oilpan 
had  been  removed  and  the  pistons 
uncovered  from  below. 

The  two  pictures  reproduced 
on  this  page  were  originally  print- 
ed in  a  poster  sent  out  by  the 
Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co., 
Clintonville,  Wis.,  to  the  owners 
of  its  trucks.  The  idea  is  so  good 
and  the  contrast  of  the  pictures  so 
convincing  that  the  entire  poster 
has  been  reproduced  herewith. 
It  has  a  moral  for  all  F.  W.  D. 
owners  and  for  all  other  fleet 
owners  as  well. 

The  poster  is  a  picture  story  of 
one  way  in  which  upkeep  and 
repair  costs  of  truck  operation 
may  be  reduced.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  the  only  way  but  savings 
made  in  small  repairs  grow  into 
big  savings  when  added  together 
over  a  period  of  a  year  or  more. 
There  are  many  other  methods 
which  can  be  used  to  cut  down 
the  cost  of  making  various  truck 
repairs  and  these  will  be  treated 
of  in  short,  one-page  articles  in 
-ucceeding  issues  of  The  Com- 
MF.RCiAL  Vehicle. 


This  Truck  was  Put  Out  of 
Commission  ^°day^°  -because 


BOOSTING 

UP-KEEP 

COSTS 


-he  took  the  engine  entirely 

out  to  put  in  new  Piston  Rings  --when 
it  could  have  been  done  in  Two  Hours  -by 


LOWERING 

UP-KEEP 

COSTS 


removing  the  oil  pan  and  taking  the  pistons  out 
from  below 


BETTER  SERVICE  BULLETIN 
Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,    "'"^^il" 


HANG  THIS  UP  IN  YOUR  GARAGE 
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2  Big  Problems 

of  Florists  Using  Trucks 

1 — Perishability    of    Product 
2 — Exact  Times   of   Delivery 


Hoiv  One  Florist  ivith  a  Fleet  of  Trucks  Solved  These 
Problems  Is  Told  in  This  Article,  Which  Is  the  First  of  a 
Series  Pointing  Out  New  Ideas  in  Truck  Operation  by  Florists 


THE  delicate  and  highly  perish- 
able nature  of  the  commodity 
handled  and  the  necessity  of  making 
deliveries  at  a  certain  fixed  time  and 
neither  before  nor  after  that  time, 
arc  the  two  outstanding  problems 
of  truck  operation  peculiar  to  the 
florist  business. 

The  first  of  these  problems,  the 
delicate  and  perishable  nature  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  presents  two 
smaller  problems :  1 — The  best 
method  of  dispositing  the  commodity 
in  the  truck  body  and  2 — The  best 
method  of  protecting  the  commodity 
while  in   transit. 

G.  E.  M.  Stumpp,  one  of  the  large- 
est  of  the  New  York  florists  both 
in  retailing  plants  and  cut  flowers 
and  in  landscape  gardening,  has  a 
fleet  consisting  of  two  3-ton  Fierce- 
Arrows  ;  two  Ford  1-ton  trucks ;  one 
Studebaker  1-ton  truck  and  one 
White  lJ/2-tonner.  The  question  of 
the  use  of  this  fleet  in  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  business  and  how  Mr. 
Stumpp  replaced  his  horses  with  his 
present  fleet  of  motor  trucks  will 
be  dealt  with  in  later  issues  of  The 
CoMMERCAL  VEHICLE,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  only  the  White 
IJ^-ton  truck  and  the  two  Ford  1- 
tonners  as  only  these  trucks  are  used 
for  the  more  perishable  retail  store 
deliveries. 

Necessarily  the  disposal  of  the 
plants  and  flowers  in  the  bodies  of 
the  trucks  depends  upon  the  interior 
make-up  of  these  bodies.  Both  the 
White  and  the  two  Fords  in  Mr. 
Stumpp's  fleet  are  fitted  with  pane' 
bodies.  In  the  interior  layout  of- 
these  bodies,  it  has  been  found  most 
convenient  to  equip  the  trucks  with 
long  shelves  3  ft.  from  the  floor  of 
the  truck  and  running  throughout 
its  entire  length  and  breadth.  A 
high  plant  in  a  small  pot  with  a  com 
paratively  small  bottom  surface  is 
easily    upset;    and    such    plants,    of 


which  the  firm  delivers  a  great  num- 
bere,  are  always  loaded  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  truck — that  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  truck  itself.  This  is  done 
because  a  truck  always  sways 
slightly  from  side  to  side  when  in 
motion  and  this  oscillation  is  natur- 
ally less  on  the  floor  of  the  truck 
than  is  the  case  higher  up,  on  the 
shelves.  On  these  shelves,  where  the 
lateral  oscillation  is  greater  are 
placed  boxes  of  cut  flowers,  small 
low  plants  in  wide-bottomed  pots 
and  small  plants  in  very  small  pots. 
These  are  packed  side  by  side  in  a 
flat-bottomed  box  of  their  own  and 
are  not  easily  upset.  Mr.  Stumpp 
has  also  considered  the  effect  upon 
the  chassis  of  carrying  heavy  plants 
high  up  in  the  body  of  the  truck. 
This  method  of  loading  would"  put 
an  increasing  lateral  strain  upon  the 
chassis  of  the  truck  and  this  strain 
has  been  avoided  by  the  methods  of 
loading  outlinea  above.  One  or  both 
of  the  shelves  themselves  can  be 
readily  removed  when  it  is  necessar>' 
to  carry  very  high  plants  or  palms 
which  could  not  be  loaded  in  an  up- 


right position  into  the  lower  part  of 
truck  when  the  shelves  were  in  place. 
The  illustration  of  Mr.  Stumpp's 
1^-ton  White  truck  on  page 
288  shows  the  method  of  loading  and 
the  position  of  the  shelves  when  in 
l)lace  in  the  body  of  the  truck. 

Protecting  Plants  in  Transit 

In  addition  to  the  best  method  of 
fitting  the  interior  of  his  trucks  and 
the  best  method  of  loading  them, 
the  New  York  florist  and  the  north- 
ern florist  generally  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  protect 
his  commodity  while  in  transit. 
Every  florist  operating  in  a  northern 
climate  knows  the  fatal  effect  of 
even  a  moment's  touch  of  frost  upon 
cither  plants  or  cut  flowers.  More 
over,  this  problem  is  most  pressing 
at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year,  for 
just  before  Christmas,  Mr.  Stumpp's 
business  is  estimated  to  be  actually 
fifteen  times  as  great  as  it  is  during 
the  summer  months. 

Therefore,    in    the    winter    months 
not    onlv   are   cut   flowers   carefully 


The  White  l%-<cmner  being  loaded.    Note  that  the  truck  is  fitted  with  a  hiph- 
class  panel  body  and  is  mounted  on  pneumatics  all  around 
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Vietc  of  the  M'hitc  IVi-tonncr  from  the  rear,  shoicino  how  the  small  plants  are 
loaded  on  the  shelf  and  the  larger  and  heavier  plants  on  the  floor  of  the  body 
to  prevent  tipping  over.     Two  spare  tires  arc  carried  on  the  left  runnHngboard 


packed  with  tissue  paper  about 
them,  but  the  plants,  whatever  their 
size,  are  entirely  enveloped  in  large 
sheets  of  paper  and  in  special  cases 
large  sheets  of  cotton  batting  are 
used  as  an  additional  precaution.  A 
certain  amount  of  heat  is  inherent  in 
the  plant  and  in  the  soil  and  pot 
when  'the  plant  leaves  the  green- 
house. Provided  a  plant  is  securely 
and  entirely  enveloped  in  this  way  it 
will  not  freeze  for  some  time,  no 
matter  how  low  may  be  the  tem- 
perature of  the  outside  air.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  however,  the 
firm's  2-ton  White  truck  and  the  two 
Ford  1-ton  trucks  are  fitted  with 
sliding  doors  between  the  driver's 
cab  and  the  body  of  the  truck,  above 
the  level  of  the  driver's  seat.  The 
driver's  cab  can  be  entirely  inclosed, 
because  the  cabs  are  fitted  with  side 
doors  and  leather  curtains  which 
can  be  let  down  from  the  permanent 
top  at  the  sides  to  meet  the  tops  of 
the  doors  and  fasten  tTiere.  In  winter 
then,  the  driver's  cab  is  kept  entirely 
inclosed  and  the  sliding  panels  con- 


necting it  with  the  body  of  the  truck 
are  opened  to  their  full  extent.  When 
this  is  done,  the  heat  from  the  en- 
gine passes  up  through  the  driver's 
cab  and  circulates  through  the  body 
of  the  truck.  While  the  amount  of 
heat  thus  circulated  would  not  seem 
very  great,  the  firm  has  found  that 
in  all  cases  it  has  been  sufficient  to 
keep  the  temperature  in  the  driver's 
cab  and  in  the  body  of  the  truck 
above  the  freezing  point,  provided 
the  engine  is  running  and  the  cab 
and  truck  body  are  kept  fully  closed. 

Deliveries  on  Schedule 

This  method  also  avoids  the 
danger  to  the  plants  of  the  old- 
fashioned  system  of  heating  the 
trucks  by  means  of  a  large  hot  stone, 
which  is  likely  to  give  off  a  certain 
amount  of  gas  and  kill  or  injure 
the  plants,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
installing  a  heating  system  using 
hot  air  taken  from  around  the  ex- 
haust pipe. 

The  second  delivery  problem 
which   the  large   florist   has   to  face 


is  the  neccssit}'  for  making  his  de- 
liveries exactly  when   required   and 
neither  earlier   nor   later  than   that 
time.   For  example,  a  customer  tele- 
phones or  calls  at  the  store  at  1  p.  m. 
to  order  a  wreath  for  a  funeral  which 
is   to   take    place    that   afternoon   at 
3  o'clock.    Although  the  florist  may 
not  have  a  delivery  truck  available 
at  the  store  so  late  in  the  day,  the 
wreath  must  of  course  be  delivered 
in    time    for   the    funeral.     To    take 
another  case :  One  of  the  store's  cus- 
tomers may  be  giving  a  dinner  party 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  7  o'clock. 
Accordingly,  she  calls  up  the  store 
Monday  morning  and  instructs  the 
florist  to  send  her  certain  cut  flowers 
with   which   to    decorate    the    table. 
But  she  does  not  want  the  flowers 
delivered  at  once,  nor  does  she  want 
them    delivered    any    time    between 
Monday    morning   and    Wednesday 
evening.      They   must   be   delivered 
not  earlier  than  5  o'clock  Wednes- 
day  evening  so   that   they   will   be 
absolutely  fresh,  and  not  later  than 
6    o'clock    Wednesday    evening    to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  them  to  be 
arranged  on  the  dinner  table.  More- 
over,   if    the    delivery    is    not    made 
within  the  hour  of  grace  allowed  the 
florist  the  chances  are  that  the  cus- 
tomer will  order  her  flowers  some- 
where else  in  future,  where,  as  she 
puts  it  to  herself,  they  are  more  con- 
siderate of  her  wishes. 

In  his  business,  Mr.  Stumpp  and 
his  manager  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties of  delivery  in  two  ways.  First 
when  a  hurry  call  is  received  for  a 
wreath  or  a  box  of  flowers  which 
must  be  delivered  at  once,  the  firm 
does  not  as  a  rule  attempt  to  make 
the  delivery  by  truck.  One  of  the 
two  or  three  boys  available  at  the 
store  are  sent  out  to  make  the  de- 
livery by  hand.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this:  1 — Because  an  attempt 
to  locate  and  send  out  a  truck  on 
the  hurry  call  at  once  would  throw 
out  of  schedule  all  the  other  de- 
liveries to  be  made  by  that  truck 
at  that  time.  2 — Because  to  use 
a  truck  for  a  single  delivery  would 
be  very  poor  economy  of  gasoline, 
driver's  time  and  wear  and  tear  on 
the   truck. 


ORDER  NO      SIG 


LEFT        RETD.      DEL'Y. 
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I'ortioit  of  the  record  sheet  kept  to  chrrk  vp  the  time  of  a-tiial   delivcrv   iriili    thr 

order  is  numbered  for  easy  reference 
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TWO   WAYS 


to  Protect  Pipes  on  Garage  Columns 

Important    to  Prevent  Damage  to  Steam,  Water  and 
Sprinkler   Pipes    Through    Collisions   with   Trucks 


IN  motor  truck  garages  having 
columns  alongside  of  which  are 
run  the  water,  steam  or  sprinkler 
pipes  from  the  tloors  above  or  below, 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  these 
pipes  from  being  damaged  or  broken 
through  collisions  with  the  trucks 
maneuvering  on  the  floor.  This  is 
of  greatest  importance  when  the 
floor  area  is  comparatively  small  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  trucks 
garaged  and  when  the  columns  are 
placed  fairly  close  together. 

Some  such  pipes,  especially  those 
used  for  the  sprinkler  system,  and 
having  steps  in  the  form  of  bands 
bolted  to  them,  should  be  provided 
with  some  form  of  protection  to  pre- 
vent the  ends  of  the  steps  from 
scratching  expensive  bodies   of   the 


panel  type  such  as  are  used  in  the 
department  store  industry. 

Then  again,  when  electric  trucks 
are  employed,  the  charging  plugs  are 
sometimes  placed  on  the  columns 
where  they  are  liable  to  be  side- 
swiped  if  the  maneuvering  space  be- 
tv^'ee^  the  columns  is  small. 
The  Boston  Store,  one  of  the  large 
department  stores  in  Chicago,  found 
that  it  paid  to  take  every  precaution 
to  protect  the  water,  steam  and 
sprinkler  pipes  run  alongside  the  col- 
umns from  the  basement  garage  and 
sorting  rooms  to  the  floor  above. 
Just  how  that  company  protected 
these  columns  is  shown  in  the  two 
accompanying  illustrations.  These 
two  pictures  are  almost  self-explana- 
tory.    In  cases  where  the  pipes  are 


placed  close  up  to  the  flat  sides  of 
the  columns,  two  iron  grid  devices, 
one  for  each  side  and  joined  at  a 
corner  of  the  column,  are  employed. 
These  rectangular  grid  frameworks 
do  not  collect  dust  and  dirt  and  yet 
protect  the  pipes  from  being  dam- 
aged by  accidentally  backing  the 
trucks  up  against  them. 

When  the  pipe,  such  as  the  sprink- 
ler standpipe  shown  in  the  view  at 
the  right,  is  placed  at  the  corner  of 
the  column  with  no  other  pipes  along 
the  sides,  a  grid  device  is  not  so  ap- 
plicable. Instead  a  12-in.  channel, 
set  up  on  its  end,  and  held  vertically 
by  two  angle-iron  braces  on  each 
side,  was  found  to  serve  the  purpose 
at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 


Two  Ideas  for  Protecting  Pipes  on  Garage  Columns 

What  pines  arc  placed  along  the  flat  sides  of  a  column,  the  i/iill  idea  shoirn  at  the  left  man  he  nsed  to  pood 

udrantayc.     When  the  pipe  is  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  column,  the  channel  brace  shoirn  at  the  right  may  he 

employed  economically.    Both  derives  shotvn  may  be  made  at  small  cost 
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Better  Truck  Repair 

and  Maintenance 


No.  29 — Simple  Tool  for 

Inserting  Spring  Clips 

WHEN  spring  clips  spread  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  force  the  thread- 
ed lower  ends  into  the  holes  in  the 
spring  pads,  the  tool  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  The  tool  is  made 
from  an  old  buggy  top  bow.  One  end 
is  rounded  off  into  a  semi-circular 
shape  and  the  other  end  bent  up  at 
right  angles  to  it.  When  the  bent- 
up  end  is  placed  inside  the  hole  in  the 
spring  pad  from  the  bottom  and  the 
semi-circular  end  pressed  against  the 
threads  of  the  clip,  an  upward  motion 
given  to  the  tool  forces  the  threaded 
end  into  the  hole.  It  can  then  be 
driven  down  with  a  hammer. — Motor 
World,  R.  Forest,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

No.  30 — Bar  to  Remove 

Battery  Connections 

APIECE  of  y&  in.  gas  pipe  flattened 
out  at  one  end  with  the  edge 
tiled  down  until  it  is  about  Va  in. 
thick,  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
removing  the  connecting  straps  be- 
tween the  adjacent  cells  of  a  storage 
battery.  The  thin  end  is  inserted  un- 
der the  connecting  strap  and  the  bar 
used  as  a  pry  or  lever  to  loosen  it. 
The  device  can  also  be  used  to  push  in 
the  strips  of  wood  around  the  jar  to 
loosen  it  so  that  the  compound  can  be 
poured  into  place. — Motor  World,  K. 
Click,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


rO  help  motor  truck 
oivers  and  operators  to 
save  money  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  their 
trucks.  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  prints  on  these 
pages  better  methods  of 
maintaining  trucks  and 
the  latest  ideas  in  making 
quick  repars. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  will 
pay  $1  for  each  new  idea  which 
it  accepts  on  better  truck  main- 
tenance or  good  repair  jobs  you 
have  made,  or  as  much  above 
that  amount  as  the  idea  is  worth. 
Simply  tell  us  exactly  how  it  is 
done  and  send  a  rough  pencil 
sketch  showing  clearly  the  meth- 
od employed  or  the  device  used. 


No.  31— Easy  Way  to 

Remove  a  Rusty  Nut 

WHEN  a  mechanic  has  to  remove 
a  nut  which  has  become  rusted 
to  the  stud  of  bolt  on  which  it  is 
fitted,  one  simple  method  to  remove 
it  is  simply  to  make  two  cuts 
through  the  nut  alongside  the  thread 
of  the  stud  by  using  an  ordinary 
hacksaw.  A  very  light  tap  with  a 
hammer  will  then  start  the  nut,  for 
there  is  then  little  left  to  bind  it  to 
the  stud.  While  this  method,  of 
course,  spoils  the  nut,  it  does  not  mu- 
tilate other  parts  during  the  process 
of  removal.— Motor  Age,  Chicago. 


No.  32— One  Man  Rig 

for  Hand-Drilling  Jobs 

WHEN  it  is  necessar\'  to  drill  holes 
in  a  truck  frame  by  means  of  a 
hand  drill,  the  speed  of  driUing  can  be 
increased  by  increasing  the  pressure 
on  the  drill  yoke  or  top.  One  easy 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  employ  a 
piece  of  wood  bolted  to  a  U-shaped 
metal  clamp  inserted  under  the  lower 
llange  of  the  frame.  This  holds  the 
stick  parallel  to  the  frame  at  one  end. 
Around  the  other  end  a  piece  of  rope 
made  into  a  loop  is  twisted  by  means 
of  a  short  piece  of  round  iron  or  wood 
By  twisting  up  the  piece  of  rope,  any 
desired  pressure  can  be  brought 
against  the  top  of  the  drill.^ — Motor 
World,  C.  H.  WiLLEY,  Concord,  N.  H. 

No.  33— ^Rubber  Strip 

to  Hold  Tire  Gauge 

IN  truck  garages  in  which  pneumatic 
tired  vehicles  are  stored,  the  tire 
gage  very  often  becomes  mislaid  when 
the  tires  are  being  inflated,  with  the 
result  that  some  tires  receive  too  much 
air  and  others,  not  enough.  Trouble 
of  this  kind  can  be  avoided  by  a  strip 
of  rubber  cut  from  an  old  inner  tube 
and  using  it  to  hang  the  air  gage  to  a 
ring  in  the  ceiling  or  in  the  wall  a 
short  height  above  the  floor.  A  flat 
metal  strip  is  bent  around  the  outside 
of  the  gage  itself  to  serve  as  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  rubber  strip.     In 
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use.  the  gage  is  pulled  down  to  fit  over 
the  valve  stem.  As  soon  as  the  work- 
man is  through  with  the  gage,  it  is 
automatically  pulled  out  of  the  way  b>' 
the  elasticity  of  the  rubber.— Motor 
\Vorld,  W.  J.  Oldfield,  St.  Marys, 
W.  Va. 

No.  34 — Lever  to  Remove 

Overhead  Valve  Cages 

WHEN  trouble  is  experienced  in 
removing  overhead  valve  pock- 
ets which  are  dropped  into  the  cylin- 
der head  and  secured  by  locking,  this 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  plac- 
ing a  forked  lever  underneath  the 
spring  and  using  a  block  as  a  fulcrum. 
By  applying  the  pressure  gently  and 
tapping  the  stem  all  around  with  a 
light  hammer,  even  a  very  obstinate 
case  will  respond  to  this  treatment. 
The  rod  is  made  of  ^  in.  round  9 
in.  long  and  is  forked  at  one  end  to 
give  an  opening  of  1/2  in.  wide  and 
1  in.  deep. — Motor  World,  D.  G. 
Cochrane,  Hamilton,  New  Zealand. 

No.  35 — Using  String  to 

Hold  Blowout  Patch 

A  BLOWOUT  patch  placed  in  a 
pneumatic  tire  casing  may  be  held 
at  the  proper  position  by  using  a  small 
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No.  33 

piece  of  wire  or  string  around  the  out- 
side of  the  tread  and  fastening  the 
ends  through  holes  cut  in  the  patch 
on  each  side  of  the  tire.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  shows  how  the  string 
looks  when  in  place. — Motor  World, 
E.  Ream,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 

No.  36 — A  Leather  Cutter 

From  a  Razor  Blade 

A  N  excellent  tool  for  cutting  raw- 
hide  belt  lacings  may  easily  be 
made  from  a  discarded  safety  razor 
blade  and  a  block  of  wood.  The  block 
of  wood  should  be  curved  to  fit  the 
fingers  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  and  one  side  flattened  off 
at  the  bottom  so  that  the  razor  blade 
may  be  fastened  to  it  by  two  or  three 
roundheaded  screws.  A  notch  is  cut 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wood  along  the 
edge  to  which  the  blade  is  attached. 
This  serves  as  a  guide  against  one 
side  of  the  belt,  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
razor  is  always  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  belt.  This  gives  a  lacing  of 
the  same  width  throughout  its  length. 
—Motor  World,  C  .H.  Willey,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 


No.  35 

No.  37— Simple  Holder 

for  Welding  Stick 

IN  some  garages  short  ends  of 
welding  sticks  have  to  be 
thrown  away  because  the  operator 
cannot  hold  them  in  his  hand  dur- 
ing the  welding  operation  without 
getting  his  fingers  burnt.  This 
trouble  may  be  easily  overcome  by 
the  use  of  a  holding  device,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  device  consists  of  two  pieces  of 
half  round  iron.  One  piece  is  about 
14  in.  long.  It  is  filed  out  at  one 
end  into  a  grooved  form  of  approx- 
imately the  same  diameter  as  the 
welding  stick.  The  other  end  is  filed 
oft"  to  a  point  and  inserted  into  a 
wood  handle.  The  other  piece  of 
half  round  is  about  8  in.  long.  It  1? 
bent  in  the  middle  to  give  a  slight 
offset,  the  two  ends  being  parallel. 
One  end  is  grooved  to  form  the  sec- 
ond jaw  to  completely  enclose  the 
small  welding  stick.  The  second 
piece  of  half  round  is  attached  to 
the  first  by  means  of  a  cap  screw 
which  acts  as  a  pivot  about  which 
the  smaller  piece  of  half  round  may 
be  moved  up  and  down  to  release  or 
hold  the  welding  stick  as  desired.  A 
small  coil  spring  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  long  and  short  piece  of 
half  round  bars  so  that  the  jaws 
close  automatically  around  the  weld- 
ing stick  except  when  the  pressure 
of  the  thumb  is  exerted  on  the  end 
of  the  second  bar  nearest  the  wood 
handle.  The  wood  handle  prevents 
the  operator  from  having  his  fingers 
burnt  even  though  the  iron  portion 
of  the  holder  becomes  hot  from  the 
heated  welding  stick. — Motor  World. 
T.  N.  Baij.fv.  Hastings,  Neb. 
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The  new  Atco  2-ton  toorpi-driven  model  for  transfer  tvork  and  long  distance  hauling,  as  tcell  as  to  meet  the  tram- 
imrtation  requirements  of  concerns  in  the  largest  number  of  industries  in  loKich  t  hat  capacity  load  is  maximum  under 

average  everyday  operating  conditions 


Atco    2-Tonner    Designed    for 
Long   Distance    Haulage 
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ATCO  SPECIFICATIONS 


Capacity,  tons- 


Wheelbase,  in.  „, 

Tires,  front 

Tires,  rear 

Bore,  in.  

Stroke,   in.   

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp. 

Speed,   r.p.m 

Speed,  m.p.h. 


$2,875 

- 150 

36x4 

36x7 

4.25 


..5.5 


Diiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinniiiimm^^^^^^ 

THE  American  Truck  &  Trailer 
Corp.,  Kankakee,  111.,  a  new- 
comer in  the  truck  field,  has  entered 
the  market  with  a  2-ton  worm- 
driven  model,  called  the  Atco.  Thi? 
new  model  was  designed  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  truck  that 
would  represent  a  balance  between  a 
light,  fast  truck  and  a  heavy  one, 
the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  designers  being  that  the  for- 
mer will  not  stand  the  abuse  of  the 
drivers  and  that  the  latter  wastes 
much  of  its  power  in  carrying  its  own 
load.  The  2-tonner  was  also  built 
with  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
transportation  requirements  of  con- 
cerns in  the  largest  number  of  in- 
dustries in  which  that  capacity  loaf' 
is  maximum  under  average  condi- 
tions, such  as  fleet  owners  doing  a 
transfer  business,  long  distance  haul- 
ing, etc.  There  is  12  ft.  of  loading 
space  in  back  of  the  driver's  seat. 

The  Atco  2-tonner  is  made  up  of 
standard  units,  such  as  a  Buda  en- 
gine. Parish  &  Bingham  frame, 
Stromberg  carbureter,  Bosch  igni- 
tion, Chicago  radiator,  Smith  metal 
wheels.  Fuller  clutch  and  gearsct, 
.Sheldon   front  and   Wisconsin    rear 


The  4-cylinder  engine  is  mounted 
under  the  hood,  the  cylinders  being 
cast  in  block  with  valves  placed  on 
the  right.  Lubrication  is  by  means 
of  a  full  force-feed  type  of  oil  sys- 
tem, designed  for  heavy  duty  trucks. 
The  pump,  which  is  of  the  geared 
type,  is  located  in  the  base  of  the 
oil  reservoir,  entirely  submerged  in 
oil.  It  is  driven  by  a  vertical  shaft 
in  connection  with  the  camshaft,  and 
is  easily  detached  from  the  outside 
for  cleaning  or  inspection,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  oil  pan,  by  removing 
six  cap  screws.  The  oil  is  drawn 
from  the  lower  oil  reservoir  through 
a  fine  mesh  screen  and  discharged 
by  a  steel  distributing  tube  located 
horizontally  the  full  length  of  the 
crankcase  into  connecting  passages 
which  carry  the  oil  directly  to  each 
camshaft  bearing  and  main  crank- 
shaft bearings.  From  the  crank- 
shaft main  bearings  the  oil  is  forced 
through  the  drilled  crankshaft  to 
each  connecting  rod  bearing.  From 
the  connecting  rod  bearings  the  oil 
axles,  Sheldon  springs,  Ross  steer- 
ing gear,  Hartford  universal  joints, 
is  forced  through  the  drilled  crank- 


Tlic   pressed   steel  frame   on   the   At 
truck  has  12  /(.  of  loading  space. 


shaft  to  each  connecting  rod  bear- 
ing. From  the  connecting  rod  bear- 
ing the  oil  is  forced  through  a  small 
tube  up  the  connecting  rods  to  the 
piston  pins.  Cylinder  walls,  cams 
and  pistons  are  lubricated  by  oil 
thrown  from  the  lower  ends  of  the 
connecting  rods,  caught  by  the  pis- 
ton and  carried  up  into  the  cylinder. 

Water  is  circulated  by  means  of  a 
centrifugal  pump  through  a  vertical 
finned  tube  type  of  radiator,  whose 
ribbed  case  is  cast  iron  and  detach- 
able. Protection  is  given  the  radi- 
ator by  means  of  heavy  grating  bars 
attached  to  the  exposed  face. 

Fuel  is  fed  to  the  cabureter  by 
vacuum  from  a  22-gal.  tank,  located 
under  the  driver's  seat.  The  Pierce 
governor  is  of  the  centrifugal  type, 
driven  from  the  engine.  Ignition  is 
by  means  of  single  high  tension 
magneto,  controlled  by  hand. 

The  clutch  is  the  dry-disk  type. 
.The  selective  four-speed  gearset  is 
located  amidships.  Drive  is  taken 
from  the  engine  through  a  tubular 
driveshaft  to  the  gearset  and  from 
there  through  a  second  tubular 
driveshaft  to  the  rear  axle  and  thi 
wheels.  Driving  torque  and  popul- 
sion  are  taken  through  the  half- 
elliptic  springs. 

Both  the  foot  and  hand  brakes  arc 
of  the  internal-expanding  type. 
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Jackson  Motors  Enters  Field  with 
Four-Wlieel-Driven  Truck 


iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiinuriuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiUHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

JACKSON   SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,  tons - 3J4 

Price- _ -..$4,250 

Wheelbase,  in. 150 

Tires,  front - 36x7 

Tires,  rear _ 36x7 

Bore,  in _ - 4.5 

Stroke,  in.   - -. 5.5 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp.  32.40 

Speed,  m.p.h - 12 

Speed,  r.p.m -. _ —1030 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear- 9.2  to   1 

Final  drive - Bevel 

luiiuiiiuiiiNiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiJiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

THE  first  model  of  the  Jackson 
Motors  Corp.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
has  been  put  on  the  market.  This 
new  3j^  ton  truck,  which  is  four- 
wheel  driven,  has  been  designed  for 
heavy  work  in  road  building,  deliv- 
ering coal,  and  for  all  heavy  haul- 
ing under  extremely  unfavorable 
conditions.  It  can  go  into  the  gravel 
pits,  take  on  capacity  loads,  come 
out  under  its  own  power  over  soft 
ground  and  dump  where  material  is 
wanted,  saving  a  large  amount  of 
extra  labor.  The  comfort  of  the 
driver  has  also  been  considered  in 
the  new  Jackson  truck,  a  coupe  cab 
being  furnished  on  each  truck  as 
part  of  the  standard  equipment. 

The  enclosed  cab  is  equipped  with 
an  upholstered  spring  cushion  and 
back,  giving  the  same  driving  po- 
sition as  a  passenger  car.  The  cab 
is  electric  lighted  and  glass  enclosed. 
The  windows  can  be  raised,  lowered 
or  removed  to  suit  the  weather.  The 
cab  is  also  equipped  with  a  bill  rack 
and  an  extension  light  of  ample  size 


and  with  sufficient  cord  to  allow  in- 
spection of  the  load  at  night. 

In  order  that  its  truck  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  hauling  oil, 
gravel,  lumber,  and  bulky  loads,  the 
Jackson  company  is  ofifering  special 
features  in  equipment  at  extra  cost. 
When  used  in  the  oil  fields,  hauliuL; 
casings,  heavy  derricks  and  other 
material  for  oil  drilling,  winches  for 
handling  the  heavy  materials  arc 
supplied.  When  used  for  delivering 
coal,  gravel  for  road  building,  a 
power  hoist  in  combination  with  a 
metal  dump  body  is  supplied.  Cross 
bolsters  are  furnished  for  carrying 
logs  in  the  lumber  region.  Bulimy 
loads  are  taken  care  of  by  a  platform 
stake  body.  Though  the  standard 
wheel-base  is  150  in.,  the  buyer  has 
the  option  of  a  130-in.  wheelbase 
when  a  dump  body  is  used. 

Equipment  includes  electric  light- 
ing and  starting,  the  electric  auxil- 
iaries including  an  Eisemann  mag- 
neto-generator, Exide  battery,  and  a 
Dyneto  starting  motor.  Other  equip- 
ment includes  license  holders,  elec- 
tric horn,  complete  kit  of  tools  and 
wrenches,  fitted  into  a  special  tool 
box,  an  oil  can  and  holder,  valve  cap 
tool,  5-ton  jack  and  an  odometer. 

The  driver  has  been  saved  the 
usual  trouble  of  lifting  the  front  seat 
each  time  the  fuel  supply  is  replen- 
ished. This  has  been  accomplished 
my  means  of  a  filler  conveniently 
placed  inside  the  cab.  The  tank, 
which  is  placed  under  the  driver's 
seat,  holds  30  gallons. 


The  Jackson  truck  is  made  up  of 
standard  units  consisting  of  a  Con- 
tinental engine.  Long  radiator,  Cas- 
tle frame.  Standard  wood  wheels, 
Pierce  governor,  Stromberg  carbu- 
reter, Borg  &  Beck  clutch.  Standard 
Parts  springs,  Ross  steering  gear, 
and  Thermoid  universal  joints  from 
the  clutch  to  the  transmission  and 
Spicer  joints  from  the  transmission 
to  the  axles. 

The  cylinders  of  the  four-cylinder 
engine  are  cast  in  pairs  with  the 
valves  placed  at  the  left.  Water  is 
circulated  by  a  centrifugal  pump 
through  a  vertical  finned  tube  radi- 
ator. The  case  of  the  latter  is  cast 
iron  and  finned.  Fuel  is  fed  to  the 
carburetor  by  vacuum.  Lubrication 
is  by  means  of  a  combination  pres- 
sure feed  and  splash  constant  circu- 
lating system.  The  main  bearings 
are  fed  by  pressure  while  the  con- 
necting rods,  camshaft,  cylinders 
and  valve  lifters,  are  lubricated  by 
splash.  Drive  is  taken  from  the  en- 
gine through  the  clutch  to  the  selec- 
tive, four-speed  gearset,  located 
amidships.  From  there  a  single  tu- 
bular driveshaft  takes  the  drive  to 
the  rear  axle  and  wheels,  the  front 
wheels  being  likewise  driven  from  a 
tubular  shaft.  Final  drive  is  direct 
bevel. 

Both  the  propulsion  and  driv- 
ing torque  are  taken  through  the 
half-elliptic  springs  on  the  Hotch 
kiss  drive  plan. 

The  pressed  steel  frame  is  of  semi- 
flexible  construction.  The  side  rails 
are  7  in.  deep  and  the  flange  2^  in 
wide.  The  service  brakes  are  inter- 
nal expanding  on  the  rear  wheels. 
Their  diameter  is  20  in.  and  the  fac- 
ing is  354  in.  The  hand  brakes  are 
of  the  external,  contracting  type,  and 
mounted  on  the  driveshaft,  thus  al- 
lowing an  emergency  brake  on  all 
four  wheels.  These  brakes  are  10  in. 
diameter  with   a  3-in.   facing. 

The  Jackson  four-wheel-drive  truck  fit- 
ted with  a  platform  stake  body  to  take 
care  of  bulky  loads.  The  coupe  cab 
with  cushioned  seats  and  electric  lights 
is  furnished  as  standard  equipment 


The  3%-(o)i  Jackson  truck,  fitted  uith 

C7-0SS  bolsters  for  carrying  logs  in  the 

lumber  region 
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Crankshaft  Grinding  with  Atlas  Tool 
Saves  Time  and  Money 

Detroit  Weatherproof  Cab — Automatic  Tire  Regulator — HB 
lAfJiting   Set — Dayton    Wheel — Auto    Distributing   Primer 

Weatherproof  Tnick  Cab 

COMPLETE  protection  from  the 
rain,  snow,  and  cold  winter 
winds,  and  bodily  comfort  for  the 
truck  driver,  are  vital  factors  that 
enter  into  the  efficient  handling  of  a 
truck  while  on  the  road.  A  driver's 
disposition,  which  is  affected  by 
these  adverse  conditions,  will  re- 
flect the  efficiency  of  his  work.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  a  body  builder 
has  put  on  the  market  all-weather 
cabs,  made  for  Ford,  Packard, 
Paige,  Hall  and  Denby  trucks.  The 
price  of  the  Ford  cab  is  $120.  The 
Packard  cab  costs  $150,  and  that  for 
the  Paige,  Hall,  and  Denby  is  $140. 
This  body  builder,  which  is  the 
Detroit  Weatherproof  Body  Co., 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  designed  a  new 
model  cab  of  the  bay  window  en- 
type.  The  combination  of  wood  and 
gage  metal  used  in  this  cab  makes 
it  strong  enough  to  prevent  any 
drumming  or  rattling.  The  outside 
four  corners  are  braced  with  angle 
iron.  The  inside  corners  are  braced 
with  metal  angles,  which  make  for 
greater  flexibility.  This  cab  is 
equipped  with  new  patented  doors, 
with  spring  steel  frames  and  pyro- 
line  windows,  which  slide  into  the 
top  through  metal  channels.  The 
same  accessibility  applies  to  the 
windows.  They  slide  down  into  the 
body  of  the  cab  when  ventilation  is 


The    Atlas    (iliro.sin-    tool    for    en 
olhii- 

Atlas  Abrasive  Tool 

FLEET  owners  who  wish  to 
save  money  during  the  over- 
hauling period,  may  do  so  through 
the  use  of  a  hand  tool  for  grinding 
crankshafts,  instead  of  doing  that 
work  on  a  lathe  or  other  equipment 
required.  The  hand  tool  for  crank- 
shaft grinding  eliminates  the  lath' 
or  grinder,  the  cost  of  experienced 
operators,  and  may  be  used  upon  a 
crankshaft  without  removing  the  lat- 
ter from  the  engine. 

The  working  parts  of  the  Atlas 
abrasive  tool  for  grinding  crank- 
shafts are  as  follows : 

1 — A  hardened  steel  cutter  which 
cuts  in  one  direction  only. 

2 — A  bronze  track  bearing,  oppo- 
site the  cutter.  This  bearing  cannot 
cut  a  ring  in  a  pin  like  hard  steel. 
nor  freeze  against  a  pin  from  excess 
friction  like  soft  steel. 

3— Adjustable  abutment  blocks 
which  slip  easily  up  against  the  face 
of  the  crankpin  and  hold  the  cutter 
and  track  in  their  proper  working 
place. 

Its  work  is  accurate  to  .001  in., 
better  than  any  machine  shop  will 


ift    (irindiiifi    liriiit/    oixratcil.      Ko    lathe   or 
iiriit   is   ri(iiiir<il 

guarantee  with  a  lathe.  It  works 
quickly.  Within  an  hour  it  com- 
pletes an  entire  crankshaft. 

It  is  adjustable  to  fit  any  crank- 
shaft up  to  21/^  in.  diameter.  The 
price  is  $10  complete,  postpaid.  Ex- 
tra cutters,  one  used  at  a  time,  are 
30  cents  each.  Each  cutter  will  true 
up  from  ten  to  twenty  pins  or  bear- 
ings, according  to  condition.  The 
device  is  made  by  the  Atlas  Mfg. 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A    Iriirl-  ttrirrr  ix  rompletrli/  protected  durinp  inclement  veathcr  loith   one  of 
the  cabs   being   built   by   the   Detroit    Weatherproof   Co.,   Detroit 
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Resistance  coils  in  the  primer,  made  bi/ 
the  Auto  Distributing  Co.,  heats  gaso- 
line  until  it  vaporixes 

desired.  This  is  a  distinct  feature 
for  the  driver  in  signaling  traffic,  as 
it  permits  a  clear  view  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

Dividing  the  windshield  into  two 
sections,  permits  the  desired  open- 
ing by  simply  raising  or  lowering 
the  vision  part,  while  the  other  re- 
mains closed.  The  cab  is  roomy 
enough  to  seat  three  passengers  and 
is  also  equipped  with  cushions  and  a 
lazy  back,  thus  insuring  bodily  com- 
fort. 

HB  Lighting  and  Battery 
Charging  Set 

WHERE  it  is  impossible  for  a 
fleet  owner  to  get  electric 
current  in  his  garage  from  any  pub- 
lic plant,  or  where  he  is  desirous  of 
doing  his  own  battery  charging, 
these  facilities  may  be  had  by  the  in- 
stallation of  a  lighting  and  battery 
charging  set.  These  sets,  as  fur- 
nished by  a  number  of  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers,  are  fur- 
nished complete  in  every  respect 
ready  to  belt  to  the  shop  engine  and 
operate.  A  set,  such  as  the  HB,  made 
by  Hobart  Brothers,  Troy,  Ohio,  in- 
cludes a  generator,  base  tracks,  field 
rheostat,  charging  panel,  and  pulley 
with  a  6-in.  diameter  and  4-in.  face. 
No  switchboard  is  necessary.    . 

The  HB  generator  is  a  specially 
wound  machine  of  110  volts,  direct 
current,  with  a  speed  of  1,800  r.p.m. 
The  weight  is  300  lbs.  It  operates 
from  a  line  shaft  or  engine,  requir- 
ing 4  hp.  at  full  load.  It  supplies 
ample  capacity  for  brilliant  lights  at 
low  cost,  and  will  recharge  at  one 
time  from  one  to  six  6-volt  batteries. 
The  price  of  this  set  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  generator 
To  light  100  lamps,  a  2  kw.  gener- 
ator is  used,  the  price  being  $160.  A 
3  kw.  generator  is  used  for  150 
lamps  and  costs  $178.  To  light  250 
lamps,  a  generator  of  5  kw.  capacity 
costing  $250  is  used. 

Automatic  Tire  Regulator 

TIRE     pressure     device     that 


A 


The  automatie  tire  regulator  whistUs  a  learning  to  the  triirk  drirer  that  his  tire 
has  enough  air  in  it  when  inflating  it 


e(iuip]>ed  with  pneumatics.  .Ml  the 
driver  has  to  do  is  set  this  regulator 
at  the  desired  air  pressure  needed 
for  a  particular  tire,  attach  the  air 
hose  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then 
go  about  other  duties  until  he  hear> 


whistles  a  warning  to  the 
truck  driver  when  his  tire  has 
enough  air  in  it,  will  prove  of  inter- 
est to  fleet  owners  whose  trucks  are 


The   IIB    lif/htitiij   and   charging   outfit 
for   use  in  fleet  owners'   garages 

the  warning  whistle  from  the  regu- 
lator. When  the  whistle  blows,  the 
driver  knows  that  no  more  air  is  go- 
ing into  the  tire,  the  surplus  air  be- 
ing emitted  through  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  regulator. 

The  device  is  called  the  Automatic 
pressure  regulator  and  is  made  by 
the  Automatic  Safety  Tire  Valve 
Corp.,  New  York  City. 

New  Electric  Primer 

FLEET  owners  having  trouble 
starting  their  engines  in  cold 
weather  will  be  interested  in  a  pri- 
mer which  heats  gasoline  in  a  small 
chamber  until  it  vaporizes.  It  then 
throws  the  vapors  into  the  intake 
manifold  through  a  small  tube  with 
two  holes  in  it.  Gasoline  is  drawn 
into  the  device  by  a  small  pump,  and 
the  heating  is  done  by  resistance 
coils  inside  the  chamber,  through 
which  current  from  the  storage  bat- 
tery passes. 

The  primer  uses  15  amperes  at  the 
beginning  and  as  the  unit  heats,  the 
■  amperage  drops  to  5.  It  is  attached 
by  boring  a  hole  in  the  intake  mani- 
fold and  threading  it  and  then  screw- 
ing the  primer  in.  Connections  are 
made  from  the  fuel  line  to  the  coup- 
lings on  the  primer.  The  manufac- 
turer of  this  device  is  the  Auto  Dis- 


(  wnen  tnjiaiing  it 

tributing  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The 
price  is  $15  in  brass  and  $16  in 
nickel. 

THE  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  pneumatic  truck  tire  by 
fleet  owners  has  been  responsible 
for  much  concerted  eff'ort  on  the 
part  of  the  wheel  companies  to  de- 
sign a  wheel  that  will  be  entirely 
suited  for  pneumatic  truck  tir.es. 
One  of  these  companies  has  brought 
out  a  steel  wheel  that  enables  quick 
replacement  of  the  heavy  pneumatic 
tires.  This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  slot  extending  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wheel  to  the  center  of 
the  rim  and  admitting  the  valve  stem 
of  the  inner  tube.  Instead  of  lifting 
the  tire,  it  is  pushed  on  in  place. 

Volume  production  of  this  wheel, 
which  is  made  by  the  Dayton  Steel 
Foundry  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  just 
been  attained.  With  some  slight 
modifications,  this  wheel  for  pneu- 
matics is  practically  the  same  as  that 
for  solids.  Though  it  is  much 
lighter,  it  is  of  the  same  general  de- 
sign. It  is  made  of  electric  furnace 
steel,  with  the  hub  cast  integral.  The 
spokes  and  rim  are  hollow,  features 
that  add  to  the  lightness  of  the 
wheel.  There  is  also  a  fine  arching 
of  the  spokes  that  has  helped  to 
eliminate  all  danger  of  wheel  frac- 
ture. 


The  Dai/toii  steel   wheel  enables  quick 
replacement   of    the   heavy   pneumatic 
truck  tires,  which  are  pushed  on  in- 
stead of  lifted 
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The  Owner's  Interest  in   Truck  Balance 


A  CI-OSE  study  of  the  specifications  of  all 
-^*-  makes  of  trucks  to  be  offered  on  the  mar- 
ket during  the  coming  year  will  show  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  models  are  what  are 
termed  the  assembled  or  partially  assembled  type 
in  which  the  various  component  parts  are  pur- 
chased from  outside  manufacturers. 

While  this  policy  has  really  been  responsible 
for  the  great  growth  of  the  motor  truck  industry 
in  this  country  and  made  the  United  States  the 
most  highly  truck-motorized  nation  in  the 
world,  the  wise  truck  purchaser  must  decide  for 
himself  whether  the  one  truck  he  has  tentatively 
selected  from  among  the  total  of  such  models  is 
properly  balanced. 

In  making  this  decision,  the  truck  buyer  has 
certain  principles  to  guide  him.  Stating  these 
briefly,  the  first  unit  to  be  considered  is  the  en- 
gine. If  the  engine  installed  is  larger  than 
necessary,  it  tneans  that  it  will  simply  run  light 
most  of  the  time,  which  should  lengthen  its  life, 
although  it  might  and  probably  will  lower  its 
fuel  economy.  If  too  light,  it  cannot  give  any 
more  power  than  it  is  capable  of  producing  and 
if  tlie  bearings  and  other  vital  parts  are  propor- 
tioned for  heavy  duty,  they  cannot  be  injure! 
bv  beinjT  run  more  or  less  continuallv  under 
full  load. 


It  is  when  the  engine  is  oversize  that  the 
clutch,  gearset  and  rear  axle  must  take  the  loads 
which  the  engine  is  capable  of  delivering,  and 
when  these  parts  are  too  light,  trouble  is  sure 
to  follow.  Of  these  parts,  the  axle  is  likely  to 
suffer  most,  for  axles  are  generally  made  with 
a  low  factor  of  safety.  If  made  with  a  large 
safety  factor,  the  axle  tends  to  increase  the 
truck  weight,  make  the  truck  sluggish  and  in- 
crease tire  wear. 

Until  the  present  year,  axle  manufacturers 
have  generally  used  the  engine  horsepower  and 
the  weight  to  be  supported  as  the  factors  in  axle 
design,  assuming  low  gear  reduction  and  rear 
axle  ratio  as  practically  constant  for  any  given 
size  of  truck.  But  many  of  the  trucks  are  now- 
furnished  with  a  much  greater  low  gear  reduc- 
tion as  a  result  of  design  of  the  Class  B  war 
truck.  As  an  axle  wath  a  greater  low  gear  ratio 
will  have  to  withstand  greater  stresses  than  one 
with  a  smaller  gear  ratio,  the  same  engine  being 
used  in  each  case,  it  is  important  for  truck  buy- 
ers to  take  the  low  gear  reduction  into  account 
in  selecting  a  truck  and  to  find  out  what  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  by  the  manufacturer  to 
meet  the  added  stresses  by  strengthening  the 
rear  axle. 


Equipping    the    Truck    Machine    Shop 


T^LhWiT  owners  should  realize  at  the  outset 
■'-  that  they  caimot  expect  to  maintain  their 
own  trucks  in  a  satisfactory  manner  unless  they 
install  arlequatc  machine  shop  e(|uii)ment.  If  this 
is  not  done,  it  Vvould  be  far  better  to  have  the 
repairwork  done  at  a  reliable  service  station. 
even  though  the  cost  of  the  work  includes  the 
profit  to  which  the  service  station  management 
is  entitled. 

Too  often  adequate  equii)mcnt  is  purchased 
and  then  laid  out  in  a  manner  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly result  in  low  maintenance  costs.  This  hap- 
pens when  no  account  is  taken  of  routing  the 
diflfercnt  jobs  through  the  shop.     In  laying  out 


a  new  truck  repairshop,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
garage  superintendent  to  make  out  a  routing 
diagram  in  order  to  insure  that  the  various  parts 
included  in  the  repairwork  most  often  done  are 
not  criss-crossing  each  other  and  doubling  back 
on  themselves  several  times  from  the  beginning 
of  the  job  to  the  end. 

Then  again,  there  are  scores  of  ttseful  ma- 
chines, many  of  which  are  used  but  a  few  timics 
a  year.  If  too  many  such  machines  are  in- 
stalled, their  investment  is  a  poor  one.  They 
overcrowd  the  shop  and  make  it  impossible  to 
introduce  real  labor-saving  machines  that  are 
used  continuallv  throughout  the  vear. 
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Blowing  Grain  from 

Truck  to  Freight  Car 

To  the  Editor,  Commeuciai.  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  advise  us  If  you  have 
any  records  of  motor  trucks  equipped 
with  a  blowing  attachment  for  loading 
grain  from  a  motor  truck  body  into  a 
freight  car,  thus  eliminating  shoveling  by 
hand. 

Will  you  please  also  give  us  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  manufacturers  of 
any  such  equipment. — H.  R.  B.  Lima, 
Ohio. 

After  considerable  investigation  we 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  any  motor 
truck  equipped  with  a  pneumatic  device 
for  blowing  grain  from  a  motor  truck 
body  into  a  freight  car. 

However,  we  believe  the  pneumatic 
conveying  principle  as  developed  by  the 
Ash  Removals,  Inc.,  505  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  for  the  removal  of  ashes 
from  cellars  direct  into  a  motor  truck 
body  could  be  adapted  for  the  use  which 
you  mention. 

That  system  is  entirely  pneumatic  and 
attains  a  velocity  of  3  miles  a  minute  in 
the  conveyor  line.  At  this  velocity,  the 
apparatus  is  capable  of  lifting  powdered 
granite  of  a  density  of  180  pounds  per 
cubic  feet  Ashes  weigh  from  25  to  65 
pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Linton  of  the 
Ash  Removals,  Inc.,  the  apparatus  can 
handle  any  material  up  to  a  weight  of 
200  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  of  sizes 
not  greater  than  6  inchese  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Linton  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ash  removal  system  would  prove  eco- 
nomical in  the  handling  of  all  grain  as 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  clean  the 
grain  at  the  same  time  the  grain  is  be- 
ing conveyed.  He  states  tnai  the  cost  of 
cleaning  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  %  cent  a  bushel.  Clean- 
mg  and  conveying  the  wheat  in  one  op- 
eration would  be  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  any  one  shipping  wheat  in 
large  quantities,  as  it  would  save  paying 
the  freight  on  dirt  to  the  market. 

We  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
best  method  of  becoming  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  Ash 
Removals,  Inc.,  would  be  to  communicate 
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with    Mr.    J.    P.    Linton,    Ash    Removals, 
Inc.,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Specification  Data  on 

1914  Motor  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commekcial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  plea.se  advise  the  writer  in 
your  Fleet  Owners'  Forum  Department  if 
you  can  supply  the  names,  specifications 
and  prices  of  motor  trucks  offered  on  the 
market  in  1914.  I  desire  to  compare  the 
pre-war  .specifications  and  prices  of  trucks 
with  those  of  today. — J.  P.  Nichols,  .Te., 
(xrillin,  Ga. 

The  complete  specifications  of  motor 
trucks  offered  on  the  1914  market  were 
published  nn  pages  .34  to  43  of  The 
CoiiMERCiAL  Vehicle  for  .January  1,  101-1. 
Of  course,  the  January  1,  1914  issue  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  is  long  since 
nut  of  print,  but  you  may  have  access  to 
a  bound  volume  of  The  Commercial  Ve- 
hicle in  the  public  library  at  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Basis  of  Rates  for 

Truck  Freight  Lines 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  us  the  answers  to 
the  following  three  questions  regarding 
the  operation  of  a  motor  truck  freight 
line: 

1 — What  is  the  best  method  of  freight 
handling?  Is  it  better  to  pick  up  deliver- 
ies direct  or  use  a  central  sorting  depot? 

2 — Should  freight  be  delivered  to  a  de- 
pot or  to  the  store  door  of  the  consignee? 

3 — What  are  the  rates  charged  for 
freight  handled  by  trucks  and  upon  what 
basis  are  the  rates  determined? — Peter  M. 
Andriot  &  Son,  Louisville,  Ky. 

1 — When  the  trucks  operate  between 
cities,  it  is  advantageous  to  employ  a  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  station  in  each 
city.  These  permit  the  heavy  capacity 
trucks  to  operate  exclusively  between 
cities,     leaving    the    pick    up    work    to 


smaller  trucks  and  to  the  vehicles  of  the 
shippers  themselves. 

2 — With  large  shipments  it  is  custom- 
ary to  deliver  the  goods  direct  to  the 
door  of  the  consignee  provided  the  place 
of  business  is  located  within  the  business 
zone  ot  the  city.  It  is  really  just  as  eco- 
nomical to  make  this  delivery  as  it  is  to 
iMiload  at  the  doiMil  and  then  reload  them 
on  smaller  trucks.  When  the  shipments 
are  small,  it  is  customary  to  make  an  ex- 
tra charge  for  store-door  delivery  or  to 
require  the  consignee  to  call  and  get  his 
goods. 

3 — Speaking  generally,  the  truck  rate 
is  based  on  100  pounds  of  goods  and  is 
generally  figured  at  1  cent  a  mile  per  100 
pounds.  For  a  5-ton  truck,  this  gives  a 
charge  of  $1  a  mile  or  $100  for  a  trip  of 
100  miles  with  a  5-ton  truck.  As  a  rule, 
the  rates  for  delivering  goods  from  the 
railroad  station  to  points  within  the  mer- 
cantile district  average  approximately  10 
cents  per  100  pounds.  When  the  material 
carried  weighs  less  than  20  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  a  special  cubic  foot  rate  is 
charged.  Between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia this  rate  per  cubic  foot  is  20 
cents.  A  third  rate  is  charged  on  ma- 
chinery. On  pieces  weighing  500  pounds 
or  over,  the  rate  is  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 
The  most  important  factor  in  figuring 
the  cost  of  operation  of  a  motor  freight 
line  is  that  of  overhead.  More  failures 
in  motor  truck  operation  have  been  due 
to  not  figuring  the  cost  of  overhead  in 
the  rates  than  perhaps  aiiy  other  one 
cause.  As  told  on  page  19  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1,  1918  issue  of  The  Commecial 
Vehicle,  referring  to  6-ton  Packard 
trucks  operated  between  Ashtabula  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  the  Highways  Motor 
Transport  Co.,  the  overhead  has  been 
found  to  be  between  100  and  125  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  ot  truck  operation.  In 
other  words,  after  the  cost  of  truck  oper- 
ation has  been  estimated,  it  should 
be  doubled  to  determine  the  rate  which 
will  allow  for  contingencies  not  usually 
calculated  by  the  average  truck  owner. 
Ashtabula  and  Cleveland  are  55  miles 
apart  and  the  rate  is  55  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  income  is  $66  for  a  full  6- 
ton  load  one  way.  While  the  cost  of 
truck  operation  at  40  cents  a  mile  is  $22, 
overhead,  including  salaries,  rent,  busi- 
ness   solicitation,    etc.,    amounts    to    100 
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per  cent  of  Uie  cost  of  operation  so  that 
the  total  cost  for  55  miles  is  twice  $22  or 
$44.  This  leaves  a  blance  of  $22  for  a 
clear  profit  with  a  full  load  carried. 
WTien  business  Is  first  started  up,  It  Is 
generally  found  that  the  ratio  of  actual 
to  possible  maximum  capacity  varies 
eomewhere  between  60  and  80  per  cent 

On  July  1  the  Nebraska  State  Railway 
Commission  put  into  effect  standardized 
rates  based  upon  a  charge  of  l>/4  cents 
per  mile  for  100  pounds,  plus  a  fixed 
charge  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds  to  in- 
clude both  the  handling  at  the  point  of 
receipt  and  for  distribution  at  the  desti- 
nation. Thus  the  rate  for  first  class 
goods  per  100  pounds  moved  a  distance 
of  one  mile  is  16^4  cents  and  for  100 
miles.  $1.65.  An  analysis  of  the  rates, 
with  a  table  showing  each  rate  from  1  to 
100  miles,  are  shown  on  pages  58  and  59 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  August 
15,  1919. 

Data  on  Trucks  Used 

in  Overland  Haulage 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

As  a  subscriber  of  The  Commercial  Ve- 
hicle, we  should  like  to  have  you  supply 
ns  with  all  the  data  that  you  have  avail- 
able pertaining  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  motor  truck  freight  line 
Please  Include  data  on  the  following  to- 
pics: 

1 — Number  of  trucks  operated. 

2 — Size  of  trucks  operated. 

3 — Style  of  body  used. 

*  Cost  of  operation  per  commercial 
ton-mile. 

5— Number  of  miles  covered  per  truck 
per  day.— Peter  M.  Andiot  &  Son,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Your  questions  cannot  be  answered  In  a 
general  way  because  operating  conditions 
vary  to  such  a  great  extent  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities  that  each  installation 
must  be  considered  separately. 

We  have  published  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  motor  truck 
lines  dealing  with  individual  installa- 
tions. Recent  articles  of  this  nature 
are  as  follows: 

Freltrht  ncinsr  Haiil.d  .Siuccssfully  Ut- 
twecn  »w  York  and  Phila^Ielphla  by 
Trucks,  pages  5  to  9,  January  15,  1918 
This  article  gives  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  size  of  trucks  tha 
rates  charged,  the  route  followed 'and 
the  method  of  operation. 

Akron  to  Boston,  740  Miles  by  Truck 
pages  5  to  11.  February  15,  1918  This 
article  tells  of  the  fleet  of  pneumatic- 
tired  trucks  operated  by  the  Goodyear 
company  between  Akron  and  Boston  and 
Goodyear,  Conn.  It  gives  the  route  fol- 
lowed and  other  Information  concerning 
the  experience  gained  by  the  Goodyear 
company  during  Us  operation  of  the 
trucks  since  April,  1917.  The  second 
part  of  this  same  article  appeared  in  the 
March  15,  1918.  Issue  of  The  Commercial 
VEHin.E  and  contains  more  detailed  In- 


formation regarding  the  truck  equipment 
and  type  of  body  furnished. 

Akron  to  Cleveland  by  Truck,  pages 
24  and  25,  March  1,  1918.  This  article 
deals  with  the  development  of  motor 
trucking  between  the  two  centers  men- 
tioned and  gives  some  examples  of  the 
price  charged  for  the  work  with  differ- 
ent classes  of  goods. 

Twice  A  Week  Truck  Service  from  Bos- 
ton to  New  York,  pages  15  and  16,  March 
15,  1918.  This  article  tolls  of  the  service 
installed  by  one  company  operating  two 
trucks  each  week  from  each  end  of  the 
route  between  Boston  and  New  York.  It 
gives  the  rates  charged  and  the  methods 
of  operation. 

Cleveland  Overland  Track  Haulage 
Concern  .Serves  Sandusky,  Akron  and 
Clinton,  pages  5  to  9,  April  1,  1918.  This 
article  tells  how  the  Ohio  Freight  De- 
livery Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  serves  San- 
dusky, Akron  and  Canton.  A  cost  es- 
timate for  one  of  the  3%-ton  trucks  in 
operation  is  given,  together  with  the 
rate  chart  of  the  company. 

How  to  Organize  A  Motor  Track  Com- 
pany for  Overland  Haulage,  pages  5  to 
7,  April  15,  1918.  This  article  recom- 
mends a  complete  plan  which  may  be 
followed  in  the  organization  of  a  com- 
pany for  hauling  overland. 

Some  .\ctiial  Mileage,  Average  Speed 
and  Oil  and  Gasoline  Consumption  Fig- 
ures on  Goodyear  Overland  Trucks,  page 
9,  April  15,  1918.  This  article  tells  of 
some  of  the  results  of  trips  made  by  the 
Goodyear  trucks. 

Route  Cards  for  Drivers  of  Tracks  in 
Overland  Hauls  Save  Delays  on  the  Way, 
page  11.  April  15,  1918.  This  article 
describes  the  route  cards  introduced  by 
the  Highway  Transport  Committee  for 
driving  army  trucks  overland. 

Day  Kates  for  Overland  Haul  Trucks 
in  Buffalo,  page  25,  April  15,  1918.  This 
article  tells  a  little  of  what  Buffalo  did 
to  help  relieve  railroad  congestion  by 
introducing  trucks.  It  also  gives  some 
rates  per  hour  for  hauling  material  as 
given  by  the  J.  F.  Kulp  &  Sons  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Trucks  Give  Express  Service  Between 
(;ieveland  and  Akron,  pages  5  to  9,  July 
1,  1918.  This  article  tells  how  the  Knut- 
sen  Motor  Trucking  Co,,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  found  it  more  practical  to  haul  by 
truck  between  Cleveland  and  Akron.  That 
company  operates  mostly  on  a  contract 
basis. 

Return  Loads  Responsible  for  Success 
of  Hartford  Tracking  Company,  pages  5 
to  9,  July  15,  1918,  tells  how  the  Hart- 
ford Despatch  &  Trucking  Co.  grew  in  the 
past  five  years  through  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  its  trucks.  These  trucks  run 
between  Hartford  and  Springfield,  Mass. 

Reliability  and  Quick  Delivery  Insure 
Success  of  Kansas  City  Track  Transfer 
Co,,  pages  25  to  27,  August  15,  1918.  The 
Suburban    Motor    Transfer   Co.,    Kansas 


City,  Mo.,  operates  its  trucks  daily  to 
points  within  a  25-mile  radius,  delivering 
milk,  livestock,  etc. 

Tracks  Assist  Railroads  Hauling  Goods 
Between  Cleveland  and  Akron,  pages  5 
to  9,  August  15,  1919.  This  article  tells 
the  story  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Can- 
ton Transfer  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  how 
it  operates  its  trucks  on  regular  schedule 
between  Cleveland,  Akron  and  Canton. 

Seven  Tracks  Replace  Seventeen 
Horses  Hauling  Express  Matter  from 
Newark  to  New  York,  pages  23  to  25, 
September  1,  1918.  Lueddeke's  Newark 
and  New  York  Express  Co.,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  operates  trucks  on  an  hourly  sched- 
ule dally  up  to  12  a.  m.,  between  Newark 
and  New  York,  a  12-mile  stretch. 

Cleveland  Track  Company  Delivers 
Steel,  Meat  and  Groceries  When  Rail- 
roads Fail,  pages  16  to  19,  September  1, 
1918.  This  article  tells  of  the  service 
which  the  Highways  Motor  Transport 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  giving  between 
Conneaut,  65  miles  distant  on  the  east 
and  Sandusky,  55  miles  west  of  Cleveland 
and  intermediate  points  on  both  routes. 

Detroit  Track  Owned  Finds  Success  by 
Developing  Motor  Line  in  Poorly  Served 
Territory,  pages  47  and  49,  November  1, 

1918.  This  story  gives  an  estimated  daily 
cost  of  operation  of  a  3%-ton  Acason. 

Reo  Company  Operates  an  Overland 
Haulage  Line  to  Get  Incoming  Goods 
from  Detroit,  pages  21  to  23,  March  1, 

1919.  This  article  gives  the  daily  costs 
of  a  Reo  2-ton  truck. 

Tracks  Haul  Hogs  from  Fort  Worth 
Stockyards  to  Farm  for  Fattening  and 
Resale,  pages  19  to  21,  April  1,  1919. 
This  is  a  story  of  how  underweight  hogs 
were  hauled  to  and  from  the  stockyards 
and  how  the  food  on  which  they  were  fed 
was  hauled  from  nearby  camps  by  means 
of  motor  trucks. 

Iowa's  Rural  Motor  Express  Has  Ac- 
complished Great  Work  in  Developing 
Farm  Sections,  pages  16  to  19,  April  1, 
1919.  This  article  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  hauling  livestock  by  truck 
and  tells  of  the  experiences  of  several 
overland    trucking    companies. 

Trucks  Plus  Good  Roads  Jlove  Crops 
Both  Quickly  and  Economically,  pages  5 
to  9,  May  15,  1919.  A  story  on  how  grain 
was  moved  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  by 
motor  trucks. 

Livestock  Haulage  to  Omaha  Shows 
How  Fleets  of  Trucks  May  Be  Used  Eco- 
nomically, pages  21  to  24,  June  15,  1919. 
As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  a  story  on 
the  Omaha  stockyards  and  how  the 
trucks  are  used  to  bring  the  livestock  in- 
to  the    yards. 

Farmers  Get  Benefits  of  Fleet-Owners 
Service  Through  Co-Operative  Track 
Line,  pages  5  to  9,  June  15,  1919.  Advan- 
tages of  co-operative  rural  motor  truck 
express  are  pointed  out  in  this  article. 

Detroit  Public  Haulage  3Ien  Increase 
Profits  By  Giving  Surplus  Work  to  Asso- 
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•■iiiU's,  pages  12  to  14,  July  1,  19iy.  The 
story  of  the  work  of  the  Detroit  Trans- 
portation Assn.  is  told  in  this  article. 

Taking  up  the  principles  involved  in 
your  questions,  the  following  information 
may  prove  of  value  to  you  as  answers  to 
the  questions  in  the  order  given: 

1 — It  has  been  found  the  best  plan  to 
begin  the  operation  of  a  motor  freight 
line  with  only  sufficient  trucks  to  handle 
the  business  which  has  been  pledged  be- 
fore the  line  is  started  and  to  add  trucks 
to  the  fleet  as  the  volume  of  business  in- 
creases. It  is  considered  more  advisable 
to  start  on  a  small  scale  and  then  expand, 
than  to  obtain  and  put  into  service  a 
large  fleet  of  trucks  carrying  partial 
loads. 

2 — Wherever  possible,  motor  truck, 
freight  lines  should  l>e  operated  ovej; 
improved  hi,ahways._  As  soon  as  the 
trucks  set  <ilT  tlir  iiiuiu  liuf  rciads,  thej' 
are  lialile  tci  L;rt  Intii  all  sorts  of  difliCUk 
ties  witli  till-  iis\ili  ihai  iliv  scliedules__ 
are  drlayiMJ  ami  rusimn.is  ln'c'duie  dis- 
satisfied. Uu  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
goods  can  be  moved  more  economically 
per  unit  in  large  capacity  trucks  than  in 
small  ones,  the  5-toii_truck-iias„P'ovpdi 
niostpopular  in  motor  truck  line  wor^t^ 
Smallertrucks^  jnay  be  used  when  thfi 
roads  are  not  passable  for  5-tonners. 

3 — Some  form  of  cj^osed  JbQjiy  has  been 
found  most  desirable  for  overland  haul- 
age work.  While  stake  bodies  are  used 
in  some  instances  and  tarpaulins  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  goods  in  inclement 
■weather,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
operators  of  such  lines  is  for  a  body  with 
a  permanent  top.  As  large  a  body  as 
possible  should  be  fitted  according  to  the 
size  of  truck,  so  that  when  a  bulky  load 
is  carried  the  weight  of  the  load  may  be 
as  near  the  truck  capacity  as  possible. 
Rates  for  bulky  goods  are  determined  on 
the  cubic  foot  instead  of  the  100-lb.  basis. 

4 — The  cost  per  commercial  ton-mil^ 
varies  according  to  different  installatioii^ 
and  no  figure  can  be  given  whicli  will 
cover  all  casrs.  Tlic  ("sl  pi  1  t(>n-iiiil_e 
may  vary  frniu  10  cents  ti>  7ii  <inls  de_^ 
pending  uiion  the  size  of  the  truck,  th£ 
mileage  covered,  the  tonnage  handled  an^ 
the  ratio  of  the  tnnnaije  handled  to  th^ 
maximum  tonnaui-  which  could  be  moved 
if  full  loads  wi  re  carried  in  both  direc-, 
tipn.s  of  e\ery  trix|.  The  method  and 
reasons  for  lisuring  commercial  ton- 
mileage  were  very  clearly  explained  and 
illustrated    on    pages    20    to    23    of    The 
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and  again  on  pages  44  and  45  of  the 
August  1,5,  1919  issue. 

5 — The  ntuiiher  of  miles  covered  pet 
truck  per  day  also  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular installation^  The  articles  above 
referred  to  show  the  operation  of  motor 
trucks  on  routes  from  30  miles  long  to 
250  miles  long  one  way.  The  average 
speed  with  5-ton  trucks  over  improved 
roads  varies  from  10  to  12  miles  an  hour. 


Coal  Bodies  Which 

Are  Raised  Vertically 

To  the  Kditor,  Commkuciai,  Vehici.e: 

On  page  22  of  TfiE  Com.mekcial  Ve- 
hicle for  .Tuly  15.  191!),  we  noticed  an 
Illustration  of  ii  dumping  body  mounted 
on  a  coal  truck.  We  are  looking  for  an- 
other type  of  coal  body  which  may  be 
described  somewhat  as  follows : 

The  body  must  go  under  an  8  ft.  tipple; 
it  must  raise  up  high  enough  in  the  nir 
so  that  a  chute  can  be  placed  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  body  of  the  bed  and  coal 
sent  through  the  opening  into  cellars.  In 
other  words,  such  a  chute  arrangement 
requires  that  the  body  he  made  something 
like  a  gondola  car  with  a  drop  bottom. 

Will  you  please  tell  us  what  concerns 
make  such  a  type  of  body  and  give  us  the 
names  of  any  concerns  now  employing 
such  bodies  on  their  motor  trucks. — L.  B. 
Bbockett,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Such  a  body  as  you  inquired  about  was 
illustrated  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.  on  page  64  of 
The  C0M.MERCIAL  Vehicle  for  July  15, 
1919.  The  truck  is  operated  by  the  Edison 
Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
at  Harrison,  N.  J.  The  body  shown  was 
manufactured  by  the  Thomas  Wright  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Myers  Machine  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  maker  of  the  Wisconsin  line  of  mo- 
tor trucks,  now  offers  a  somewhat  similar 
type  of  elevating  body  for  use  on  its  5- 
ton  chassis.  The  Myers'  body  and  its 
method  of  operation  were  described  and 
illustrated  on  page  26  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  for  September  1,  1917. 

Sugjrested  Service  Tests 

Before  Buying  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  answer  in  your  Fleet 
Owners'  Forum  Ix-partnient  the  following 
inquiry:  "A  is  about  to  purchase  two  '6V> 
ton  trucks  with  dump  bodies.  What  do 
you  consider  is  a  fair  test  to  which  these 
trucks  should  be  put  before  they  are  final- 
ly accepted?  I  should  think  that  these 
trucks  should  be  put  fhrough  as  severe 
a  test  as  possible  in  order  to  subject 
every  part." — W.  A.  C.  O.  W.,  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

We  might  outline  two  tests  to  which 
the  trucks  might  be  subjected,  these 
tests  varying  according  to  whether  the 
trucks  are  new  or  are  to  be  bought  sec- 
ond hand. 

If  the  trucks  are  new  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  study  which  should  be  put 
upon  their  specifications  even  before  a 
decision  to  purchase  is  made.  The  aver- 
age construction  including  price,  horse- 
power, fuel  feed,  clutch  type,  gearset 
type,  final  drive,  wheelbase,  frame,  tires, 
radiator  core  and  case  design,  water  cir- 
culation, ignition,  spark  advance  and 
electric  system  of  all  3%-ton  trucks  of- 
fered on  the  1919  market  were  given  on 
page  9  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 
November  1,  1918.  The  average  price 
at  that  time  of  all  3%-ton  trucks  offered 
on  the  1919  market  was  $3,904. 


You  should  check  the  specifications  of 
the  truck  in  mind  with  those  average 
figures  and  find  out  in  what  respects  they 
differ.  If  the  price  of  the  truck  consid- 
ered is  much  in  excess  of  the  average 
price,  we  would  suggest  a  study  of  the 
specifications  to  determine  the  reason  for 
the  higher  price.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  look  over  the  actual  chassis  very 
carefully  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  various  units  installed  appear  to  be 
well  balanced.  The  next  step  i'i  to  de- 
termine the  ease  with  which  spare  parts 
for  replacements  can  be  obtained.  After 
this  thorough  analysis  on  paper  and  on 
the  chassis  as  an  inanimate  object,  an 
actual  operating  test  might  be  carried 
out. 

In  this  it  would  seem  that  a  good  plan 
would  be  to  load  the  truck  to  its  full 
capacity  and  then  make  it  negotiate  the 
hardest  route  over  which  it  will  be  called 
upon  to  run  in  actual  service.  If  it  ap- 
parently performs  the  test  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  driver,  it  would  seem 
that  the  trucks  should  be  purchased. 
Then  the  work  is  only  started  because 
the  real  success  in  truck  operation  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  truck 
initially  selected  as  upon  the  operating 
and  maintenance  methods  employed  after 
it  has  been  put  into  service.  As  told 
in  the  series  of  articles  giving  the  eight 
big  items  in  motor  truck  operation  as 
appearing  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
from  April  15,  1919,  to  August  15,  1919, 
the  average  yearly  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  initial  cost  of  the  truck.  When  this 
is  considered  it  is  seen  that  the  initial 
price  paid  does  not  have  such  a  large 
influence  over  the  life  of  the  truck  as  at 
first  might  seem  apparent. 

If  the  trucks  are  to  be  bought  second- 
hand an  entirely  different  course  should 
be  followed  to  insure  against  buying  a 
truck  which  will  later  on  prove  a  white 
elephant  on  the  hands  of  the  purchaser. 

Engine  bearings  of  used  trucks  should 
be  inspected  carefully  by  opening  up  the 
crankcase  handholes.  Then  the  clutch 
should  be  tested,  followed  by  the  gearset 
with  taking  oft  the  cover  of  the  gearset 
housing  and  finally  inspecting  the  rear 
axle  if  the  truck  has  an  inclosed  form  of 
drive.  Many  second-hand  dealers  wish- 
ing to  dispose  of  trucks  with  worn  axle 
parts  resort  to  the  practice  of  filling  the 
axle  housing  with  a  combination  of 
grease  and  ground  cork  which  makes  the 
operation  of  the  axle  parts  noiseless  un- 
til the  cork  particles  become  caked,  at 
which  time  the  buyer  finds  that  he  has 
to  renew  many  of  the  axle  parts.  All 
spring  bolts  and  shackles,  steering  gear 
bushings  and  the  like  should  be  examined 
for  wear  and  practically  every  part 
should  be  gone  over  in  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 
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Poiiland  Mechanics 
May  Go  on  Strike 

State  License  Examination  to 

Blame  for  Formation   of 

Union  and  Unrest 

Portland.  Ore.,  Oct.  24.— Me- 
chanics in  the  local  automotive  field 
have  formed  a  union  and  have  pre 
sented  a  proposed  agreement  to  the 
truck  owners  and  others  hiring  me- 
chanics calling  for  the  closed  shop ; 
a  new  wage  scale ;  a  44-hr.  week 
with  half  holiday  on  Saturday  and 
no  Sunday  work  under  any  circum 
stances,  and  the  division  of  al' 
mechanics  into  four  general  classes. 

Behind  their  demands  looms  the 
$5  examination  fee  for  mechanics 
imposed  by  the  last  legislature  in 
the  law  creating  a  state  board  of 
mechanics'  examiners,  and  requir- 
ing that  any  mechanic  working  for 
hire  on  a  truck  must  first  have 
passed  an  examination  and  received 
a  certificate  that  he  is  a  qualified 
mechanic.  The  mechanics  object 
strenuously  to  this  fee.  The  real 
objection  appears  to  be  more  against 
any  examination  at  all  and  the  ac- 
companying possibility  of  being  re- 
duced in  expert  rating,  than  against 
the  fee.  At  present,  the  law  is  tied 
up  by  injunction  proceedings 
brought  in  the  courts  by  a  me- 
chanic. 

David  M.  Ellis,  business  agent  for 
the  new  union,  claims  700  members 
and  that  it  will  soon  be  statewide  ir 
scope.  In  substance,  the  agreement 
presented  by  the  union  provides 
that  8  hrs.  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  in  9  consecutive  hrs.,  except 
on  Saturday,  when  work  shall  stop 
at  noon,  making  a  44-hr.  week; 
overtime  to  be  paid  at  time  and  one- 
half  for  the  first  2  hrs.  and  double 
time  thereafter,  except  on  Saturday, 
when  overtime  shall  be  paid  at 
double  time.  Double  time  is  to  be 
paid  on  all  holidays,  but  no  work 
may  be  done  on  Sunday  or  Labor 
Day. 

New  men  are  to  have  2  weeks  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  new 
trucks,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
their  work  is  satisfactory,  they  shall 
be  paid  the  scale.  The  union  would 
absolutely  control  employment  of 
new  men  through  the  provision  that 
all  help  shall  be  hired  through  the 
office  of  the  local,  except  where  it 
cannot  furnish  such  help,  and  that 
all  help  hired  otherwise  must  be 
signed  with  the  union  within  48  hrs. 

The  wage  scale  does    not    diflFcr 


greatly  from  wages  now  generally 
paid,  some  shops  even  paying  above 
the  proposed  scale,  which  is :  Ma- 
chinists, $1  per  hr. ;  journeymen 
mechanics,  Syyi  cents  per  hr. ;  help- 
ers, 50  cents  per  hr.  This  classifica- 
tion once  accepted,  it  is  claimed, 
would  oftset  any  other  classification 
which  might  be  made  as  a  result  of 
examinations  under  the  mechanics' 
law. 

Oneida  to  Build  Electric  Truck 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS.,  Oct.  26— 
The  Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co.  will 
add  an  electric  truck  to  its  line  of 
gasoline  trucks.  At  present,  the 
Oneida  line  includes  five  diflferent 
models  of  gasoline  trucks,  ranging 
from  1^-  to  5-ton  capacity.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  in  order  to  give 
the  prospective  truck  buyer  the  wid- 
est possible  selection  of  motor  truck 
types,  that  the  electric-driven  truck 
would  give  the  best  answer  to  the 
short-haul  demands,  and  so  it  was 
added. 

Want  Owners'  Co-operation 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  20— A  proposed 
plan  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  truck  engineers  and 
fleet  owners  was  perfected  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Motor  Truck 
Owners'  Assn.,  held  recently.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  every  2 
months  thereafter.  Diflferent  units 
of  the  trucks  will  be  discussed  at 
each  meeting,  the  first  being  the 
truck  engine. 

The  plan  provides  for  getting  the 
truck  engineers  and  fleet  operators 
together  in  joint  meetings.  The  fleet 
owners  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  truck 
and  wherein  it  could  be  improved. 
They  possess  comprehensive  data  of 
a  broad  character  which  would  be  of 
great  value  to  designing  engineers, 
as  ordinarily  the  latter  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  perform- 
ance of  large  fleets  under  different 
operating  conditions.  The  engi- 
neers, in  addition,  could  give  advice 
that  would  do  away  with  much  of 
th."  trouble  that  fleet  operators  have 
had.  The  latter  may  be  directing 
their  efl'orts  in  the  wrong  path,  not 
knowing  the  requirements  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  operation. 

New  officers  of  the  association 
for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President, 
O.  W.  Lehmann  ; ;  vice-president,  G. 
W.  Whittle ;  second  vice-president, 
A.  H.  Hollander;  secretary,  P.  H. 
Theurer;    and    treasurer,    H.    Paul- 


N.J.  and  Pa.  Clash  on 
Reciprocity 

15-Day  Period  Does  Not  Apply 

to  Motor  Trucks  in  Pa. — 

Neiv  Jersey  Retaliates 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27.— New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have 
clashed  again  and  are  deadlocked 
over  the  reciprocity  features  of  the 
motor  vehicle  laws  of  the  two 
states,  especially  as  they  concerr 
owners  and. drivers  of  motor  trucks. 
It  has  always  been  the  custom  to 
include  in  the  reciprocity  privileges, 
motor  vehicles  of  all  classes,  the  15- 
day  period  being  allowed  in  both 
states.  Recently  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  enacted  a  law  providing 
that  motor  vehicle  reciprocity  shall 
no  longer  apply  to  commercial  ve- 
hicles owned  by  foreign  corpora- 
tions or  individuals  and  used  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  more  fre- 
quently than  one  round  trip  in  an} 
one  week,  nor  to  the  operator 
thereof. 

Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner  W. 
L.  Dill  has  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  matter  by  an  increasing  vol- 
ume of  complaints  from  New  Jersey 
owners  of  trucks  that  their  vehicles 
were  being  held  up  in  Pennsylvania 
and  their  drivers  fined  and  com- 
pelled to  take  out  a  Pennsylvania 
registration  and  license  card,  though 
they  were  operating  well  within  the 
15  days'  reciprocity  privilege  that 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  in 
force. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Dill  has  resolved 
to  treat  Pennsylvania-owned  trucks 
visiting  New  Jersey  the  same  as  the 
New  Jersey  trucks  are  treated  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  an  active  campaign, 
which  is  already  under  way,  against 
all  Pennsylvania-owned  trucks  that 
come  into  New  Jersey  at  any  point 
on  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
states.  The  drivers  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  comply  with  the  or- 
der without  subjecting  them  to  ar- 
rest, and  only  upon  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  law  will  the  latter 
course  be  taken. 

Dyer  Theft  Bill  a  Law 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  27— The 
Dyer  bill,  which  provides  severe 
penalties  for  the  transportation  of 
stolen  trucks  from  one  state  to  an- 
other, became  a  law  Oct.  24.  The 
bill  was  presented  to  the  President 
Oct.  14,  and  without  his  signature 
automatically  went  into  effect  Oct. 
24. 
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Oregon  Apples  Hauled 
by  Trucks 

Horse  W  ugous  a  Minor  Factor 

in    Fruit   Shil)nients    to 

Loadings  Stations 

Portland.  Ore.,  Oct.  25.— The  mo- 
tor truck  has  revokitionized  meth- 
ods of  transporting  apples  in  the 
famous  Hood  River  Valley  of  Ore- 
gon, whose  apples  are  known  the 
world  over.  Of  the  2,000,000  boxes 
of  commercially  picked  fruit  har- 
vested this  .season,  not  more  than 
100,000  boxes  were  hauled  from 
packing  houses  to  shipping  station 
by  the  old  method  of  horse  wagons. 
Motor  trucks  have  made  short  work 
of  apple  hauling. 

It  is  rare  nowadays  for  a  grower 
with  large  acreage  not  to  have  his 
own  motor  trucks.  Truck  sales  in 
the  town  of  Hood  River  to  apple 
growers  in  the  past  season  fell  just 
short  of  100  trucks.  .\nd  besides 
this,  many  orchardists,  buying  new 
passenger  cars,  instead  of  trading  in 
their  old  cars,  have  converted  them 
into  serviceable  trucks.  In  a  single 
line  at  the  receiving  station  of  the 
.\pple  Growers'  .'Xssn.  the  other  day 
Were  nineteen  different  makes  of 
trucks,  ranging  from  a  Ford  to  a 
Mack. 

Motor  truck  transportation  not 
only  is  the  most  convenient  and 
quickest  way  of  moving  the  valley's 
apple  crop  but  orchardists  declare 
emphatically  it  is  also  the  safest. 
The  trucks  have  good  springs  and 
no  bruised  fruit  results  from  the 
journey  into  town.  In  former  j-ears, 
shippers  included  in  their  harvest 
instructions  specifications  for 
springs  to  be  used  under  wagon 
racks.  The  horse-drawn  wagon, 
however,  is  so  little  used  at  present 
that  the  paragraph  of  instructions 
pertaining  to  springs  has  become 
obsolete  and  has  been  dropped. 

Motor  trucks  equipped  with  dump 
bodies  are  a  big  aid  in  the  marketing 
of  cull  and  canning  apples.  With 
boxes  short  and  difficult  to  obtain, 
the  delivery  of  the  cull  stock  in  the 
loose  state  helps  with  the  box  short- 
age. With  boxes  and  burlap  bags 
selling  at  a  high  price,  dump  bodies 
on  trucks  work  a  big  economy  for 
the  apple  growers. 

Truck  Makers  Allotted  Space 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Oct.  15— 
The  following  makes  of  trucks  will 
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be  exhibited  at  the  New  York  City 
and  Chicago  shows,  to  be  held  re- 
spectively Jan.  3-10  in  the  8th  Coast 
Artillery  Armory  in  the  Bronx  and 
Tan.  24-31  in  the  International  Am- 
phitheatre, near  the  stockyards : 
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At  New  York  City 

Pierce-Arrow;  Packard;  Dodge 
Brothers;  I.  H.  C. ;  Federal;  Gar- 
ford;  Kelly-Springheld;  Reo ;  Max- 
well; Bethlehem;  Autocar;  Paige; 
Velic  ;  Denby  ;  Stewart ;  Oldsmobile  ; 
Diamond-T  ;  Commerce  ;  Vim  ;  Sel- 
den  ;  Acme  ;  Clyde  ;  Kissel ;  Over- 
land ;  Schlacht;  Brockway ;  Atter- 
bury;  Maccar;  Sanford,  Dorris ; 
Ward;  Rainier;  Koehler;  Defiance; 
Fulton  ;  Nelson  ;  Union  ;  Indiana  ; 
.Acason ,  Ace,  and  C.  T. 

At  Chicago 

Picrce-Arrow  ;  Packard  ;  Nash  ; 
Dodge  Brothers;  I.  H.  C. ;  Federal; 
Garford;  Reo;  Maxwell;  Bethle- 
hem; Autocar;  Paige;  Denby; 
Stewart;  Oldsmobile;  Service;  Dia- 
mond-T; Commerce;  Vim;  Selden ; 
Acme  ;  Clyde  ;  Kissel ;  Overland  ;  At- 
terl)ury:  Maccar;  Schacht ;  Dorris; 
Gramm-Bernstein;  Arnileder;  Kala- 
mazoo; Defiance;  Fulton;  Union; 
Gary ;  Acason ;  Ace ;  Dependable, 
and  Indiana. 

Good   Road  Approvals 
Are  Increased 

Approvals  Up  to  Aug.  31  Cover 

15,124  Miles  of  Roads— 

1636  Miles  in  Aug. 

Washington,  Oct.  24.— Up  to  and 
including  Aug.  31,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  approved  1,583 
road  building  projects,  of  which  826 
have  been  executed.  The  approvals 
cover  15,124  miles  of  roads,  whose 
estimated  cost  is  $172,248,635,  and 
the  Federal  aid  allowance  is  $70,- 
800,791.  The  agreements  executed 
cover  6908.34  miles  for  which  Fed- 
eral aid  was  allowed  to  the  amount 
of  $32,069,204.81,  on  an  estimated 
cost  of  $75,314,016.37. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  Fed- 
eral Aid  road  projects  and  agree- 
ments were  asked  by  the  various 
states  of  the  Union  in  July,  involv- 
ing 1636.3  miles,  and  costing  $26,- 
■  849.264.51,  of  which  $9,814,599.31 
will  be  paid  by  the  Government  un- 
der the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  projects 
were  approved  in  August,  involving 
1944.4  miles,  costing  a  total  of  $30,- 
397,337.96,  of  which  $12,362,585.99 
will  be  paid  by  the  Government. 


Few   Army   Trucks   to 
Be  Sold 

Not  More  Than  6000  Will  Be 

Available  If  Congress  Passes 

Pending  Laivs 

Washington,  Oct.  26.  Not  more 
than  6,000  motor  trucks  will  be 
available  as  surplus  if  Congress 
passes  the  legislation  now  pending, 
which  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
War  Department  trucks  to  other 
Government  bureaus.  The  United 
States  army  is  now  operating  20,908 
motor  trucks  throughout  the  United 
States.  Including  these  it  has  on 
hand  46,909  trucks,  of  which  2,827 
are  undesirables  and  non-standard 
and  are  to  be  disposed  of;  8,668  an 
in  dead  storage  and  14,506  form  a 
declared  surplus  not  yet  di.sT)osed  of. 
A  total  of  14,671  trucks  has  been 
turned  over  to  other  Government 
departments.  According  to  tables  of 
organization  formulated  Jan.  15, 
1919,  an  army  of  500,000  men  such 
as  contemplated  by  the  general  staff 
will  require  23,026  trucks,  including 
a  10  per  cent  reserve. 

This  means  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  on  hand,  not  including  the 
unserviceable  and  non-standard 
trucks,  23,000,  of  which  3,000  will  be 
needed  by  the  Army;  14,000  will  be 
turned  over  to  Government  depart- 
ments if  the  legislation  is  passed, 
and  6,000  will  remain  as  surplus  un- 
less they,  too,  are  requisitioned  by 
other  Government  bureaus. 

Commerce  Prices  Increased 

DETROIT,  Oct.  23— All  models 
of  Commerce  trucks  will  be  in- 
creased in  price  starting  Nov.  1. 
The  1-  to  l>4-ton  model  with  solid 
tires  is  increased  $90.  The  1-  to  1 J/2- 
ton  model  with  pneumatic  tires  is 
increased  $100  and  the  2-ton  model 
with  pneumatics  is  increased  $70. 
The  chassis  prices,  old  and  new,  are 
as  follows : 

Tons  Old  New 

Cap.  Price  Price 

1-1  "/j  .solid  tires                        $1,500  $1,590 

1-15^  35x5  cord  tires                  1,625  1,725 

l',j-2  36x6  cord  tires                1,895  1,965 

There  has  been  no  advance  in  the 
list  price  of  any  of  the  various  types 
of  bodies  marketed  by  the  Com- 
merce company,  the  increases  being 
only  those  as  noted  on  the  chassis. 
These  chassis  increases,  however, 
apply  no  matter  what  type  or  body 
is  used.  On  and  after  Nov.  1,  the 
1919  cab  tops  furnished  by  the  Com- 
merce company  will  be  sold  at  a  list 
price  of  $65. 
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Getting  Rid  of  Horses  iii  the  Grocery  Business 


semi-trailer,  a  driver  does  not  have 
to  wait  for  this  loading,  as  it  can  be 
done  while  he  is  out  on  another  de- 
livery. A  good  example  of  the  use 
of  semi-trailers  may  be  shown  in  the 
experience  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  That  company  uses  thirty- 
seven  semi-trailers  with  twenty 
tractors.  Its  loading  time  has  been 
cut  down  from  2  hrs.  to  8  min. 
Trucks  proved  a  failure  because  they 
were  held  idle  2  hrs.  in  loading 
Semi-trailers,  loaded  in  advance,  and 
coupled  onto  the  tractors  in  8  min- 
utes have  soh'ed  the  problem.  From 
eight  to  ten  of  these  semi-trailers 
are  usually  in  process  of  being 
loaded  during  the  day,  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  tractors  from  their  first 
trips. 

Unloading  Conditions 

6  Efficient  unloading  of  the  gro- 
ceries is  contingent  upon  plac- 
ing the  different  orders  in  the  truck 
body  and  also  upon  the  proper  un- 
loading facilities  at  the  point  of  de- 
livery. The  packages  must  be  placed 
so  that  they  may  be  unloaded  in  reg- 
ular order,  thus  obviating  the  need 
of  moving  other  packages  in  order 
to  get  at  those  desired.  When  a 
truck  arrives  at  a  store,  there  should 
be  a  hand  truck  on  which  to  place 
the  packages,  thus  eliminating  extra 
trips  back  and  forth  between  the 
truck  and  the  store. 

7  The  design  and  location  of  the 
garage  must  next  be  consid- 
ered in  the  installation  of  a  fleet  of 
trucks.  With  three  to  four  trucks, 
such  a  fleet  owner  may  house  his 
trucks  in  some  neighboring  garage. 
Thought  must  be  given,  however,  to 
cutting  down  the  wasted  mileage  to 
and  from  the  garage.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  those  who  are  planning  the 
erection  of  their  own  garage.  This 
should  adjoin  the  warehouse,  if  pos- 
sible, or  form  a  part  of  it.  In  the 
conversion  of  a  horse-driven  fleet 
into  a  motor  truck  fleet,  the  grocer 
can  often  convert  his  horse  stables 
into  a  garage.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  lighting  conditions  and 
the  elimination  of  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  roof  columns  frequently 
found  in  stables.  A  well  designed 
garage  should  eliminate  any  waste 
of  time  in  the  morning  when  the 
trucks  go  out  on  their  deliveries. 
There  should  be  no  maneuvering  on 
account  of  columns,  etc. 


(Continued  from  payc  243) 

Some  Maintenance  Hints 

8  Maintenance  of  trucks  is  de- 
pendent on  the  size  of  the  fleet. 
The  establishment  of  a  service  sta- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  process  of  de- 
velopment in  the  size  of  the  fleet.  An 
example  of  this  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  Food  Co. 
All  repairs  on  its  two  Packard  trucks 
have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  local 
service  station.  Next  year,  when  its 
fleet  will  have  been  increased  to  six 
or  seven,  this  repair  work  will  be 
taken  over  by  that  company's  own 
mechanics.  A  garage  and  machine 
shop  is  now  being  built  for  handling 
this  work.  From  an  economical 
point  of  view,  an  owner  of  three  or 
four  trucks  may  not  find  it  worth 
while  to  maintain  his  own  trucks. 
There  might  not  be  enough  work  to 
keep  a  mechanic  or  two  busy  all  of 
the  time.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  have  this 
work  done  in  a  local  repair  shop  or 
service  station.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  fleet  grows  to  eight  or  ten 
trucks,  he  must  consider  taking  care 
of  such  work  as  engine  repairs,  tire 
changes,  etc.  With  a  well  equipped 
machine  shop,  the  trucks  can  re- 
ceive   a   yearly   overhauling.     This 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiNiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiimmNiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

Pa.  Truck  Users  Must 
Carry  Insurance 

ISeiv  Code  of  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions Demands  Financial 
Responsibility 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  23. — Fleet 
owners  engaged  in  public  havdage  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  af- 
fected by  a  new  code  of  rules  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  and  governing 
their  operation.  Truck  owners  must 
post  rates  for  their  vehicles.  Sched- 
ules, rates  and  charges  must  be  filed 
with  the  commission  and  all  appli 
cants  and  holders  of  certificates  of 
public  convenience  must  show  their 
financial  responsibility,  or  protec- 
tion by  liability  and  indemnity  in- 
surance fixed  in  each  case  by  the 
commission. 

Inspectors  will  be  placed  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh,  where  they 
will  be  available  for  general  service 
under  the  bureau  of  accidents  and 
the  bureau  of  public  convenience. 

iiiiHiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw 


overhauling  is  practically  a  rebuild- 
ing, every  part  being  inspected  and 
new  ones  fitted  if  necessary.  Though 
this  overhauling  takes  from  2  to  3 
weeks  and  keeps  the  truck  out  of 
service  for  that  period  of  time,  it  is 
economical  in  the  long  run  because 
it  has  been  found  that  the  trucks 
when  in  good  repair  very  seldom 
break  down  during  the  rush  periods, 
while  a  truck  out  of  commission 
often  disarranges  the  entire  delivery 
scheme. 

9  The  best  drivers  of  motor  trucks 
in  the  grocery  field  are  men 
who  formerly  drove  the  horse  vehi- 
cles. Outside  drivers,  in  most  cases, 
prove  a  failure  because  they  are  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  pecul- 
iar to  grocery  delivery.  The  first 
essential  quality  needed  is  that  he  be 
accustomed  to  the  hard  work  and  be 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
grocery  field. 

Needs  in  Supervision 

-|/^  Truck  supervision  is  governed 
J\J  according  to  the  size  of  the 
lleet.  Where  a  big  fleet  is  split  up 
into  smaller  ones  located  in  widely 
separated  cities,  it  is  necessary  to 
centralize  the  supervision  so  that  a 
record  may  be  kept  of  the  cost  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance.  An  ex- 
ample of  how  this  has  been  worked 
out  may  be  shown  in  the  experience 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
lliat  company  operates  108  trucks 
in  ten  cities,  located  in  territory  ex- 
tending from  Chicago  to  Boston  and 
from  that  city  down  to  Baltimore. 
This  centralization  of  supervision 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  main  departments: 
(1)  Transportation;  (2)  Truck  Op- 
eration, and  (3)  Truck  Maintenance. 
The  first  department  supervises  the 
purchasing  of  the  trucks ;  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  trucks ;  cost  records,  and 
operation.  The  second  department 
routes  the  trucks ;  schedules  loads, 
and  reduces  loading  time,  The  third 
department  is  in  charge  of  the  over- 
hauling of  the  trucks;  makes  inspec- 
tion of  the  trucks,  and  centralizes 
the  repair  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
scope  of  a  concern  is  centered  in  ter- 
ritory that  will  enable  it  to  keep  all 
of  its  trucks  near  the  main  headquar- 
ters, as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Food  Co.,  keeping  track  of  the  trucks 
is  then  a  matter  of  personal  supervi- 
sion on  the  part  of  a  traffic  manager 
or  a  garage  foreman. 
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PRECISION 
B/^LL  BE(RRIN6S 

(PflTEMTEP) 

Whether  a  machine  be  purchased  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit,  it  is  bought  with  the 
idea  of  securing  service  from  it — a  service 
representing  earnings  on  its  first  or  invest- 
ment cost.  When  that  machine  is  laid  up 
for  repairs  or  replacements,  it  is  an  idle 
investment  against  which  actual  expense 
is  being  charged,  instead  of  earnings 
credited. 

Failure  of  a  bearing  in  a  magneto  or 
lighting  generator  destroys  the  earning 
power  of  the  machine  that  carries  it. 
To  guard  against  this,  "NORfflfl'  Pre- 
cision Bearings  have  been  adopted  as 
standards  by  the  builders  of  this  elec- 
trical equipment,  having  proved  by 
service  tests  the  security  which 
"ClORmfl"    gives. 

BeSURESeeThat  Your  Electrical 


Apparatus    Is 


Equipped 


THE  N9RmA  C9mFANy  OF  AmERICA 

I7PQ      BROflDWfly  NEW    yORK. 

Ball,  Roller,   Thrust  and  Combination   Bearings 
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Important    Features 

Weight    complete,    425    lbs. 

Crank  case  of  LYNITE. 

Semi-steel    cylinders 

Bronze  back,  babbitt 

Shell  lined  bearings 

All  material  S.  A.  E.  spec- 
ifications 

Hot     Spot     Ram's     Horn 
Manifold 

Enclosed   valves 

Three  Point  Suspension 

Maximum  Accessibility 

S.   A.   E.   Mountings 

Carburetor  can  be  attached 
to  either  side 

Helical    Cut    Timing    Gears 

Oil    filtered   and    cooled 


How   The   Crankcase 
Looks   Inside 

This  illustration   tells  its  own  story  of  simple,   clean  design. 

Note  the  oil  leads  thru  which  oil  is  forced  to  all  bearings  under 

pressure. 

The  Crankshaft  is  drilled  thru  the  cheeks  to  the  crankpin  which 

is  drilled  to  feed  the  oil  to  the  lower  connecting  rod  bearing. 

Note  the  sturdy  three  bearing  Crankshaft.     It  is  2!/^"  diameter, 

front  bearing  is  3",  center  bearing  2  J/2"  and  rear  bearing  3" 

long.      Note  the  splendid  support  given  center  bearing  by  the 

heavy  ribs — stiffness  and  continuity  of  alignment  are  assured. 

But   no    mere    illustration    can   convey   any   real    vision    of    the 

real   character   of    this    3%x5"   motor. 

Its    powerfulness,    its    smoothness,    its    amazing    flexibility    and 

freedom  from  vibration  cannot  be  pictured. 

But  they  are  quickly  revealed  on  test. 

//  you  are  considering  the  possibililies  for  1920  and  want  a 
truck  motor  that  you  can  absolutely  back,  it  will  pay  you  to 
ijrt  in  touch  with  us  immediately. 

GOLDEN,  BELKNAP  &  SWARTZ  CO., 

DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 

Export  Dept. — 100  Broad  Street,  New  York 
London — Paris 


motors 
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Centralized  Authority 

and   Decentralized  Supervision 

Required  for  Nationwide  Truck  Operation 


Truck  Problems  of  the  Wholesale  Tobacco  Industry  and  Their  Solution 


THERE  are  five  big  problems 
in  national  use  of  motor 
trucks  in  the  tobacco  industr\-. 
These  five  problems  are  told  in  the 
box  on  this  page.  How  one  large 
company  in  the  industry,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co!,  has  solved  them 
is  told  in  this  article.  That  company 
owns  or  controls  seventy-four  fac- 
tories located  in  forty-nine  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Prac- 
ticallv  every  one  of  these  factories 
is  served  by  trucks.  In  most  cases, 
the  raw  material  is  delivered  to  the 
factory  by  truck  and  similarly,  the 
manufactured  goods  leave  the  fac- 
tories in  trucks  on  the  first  step  of 
their  journey  to  the  consumer. 

In  any  business  organization  there 
are  two  outstanding  requirements 
which  must  be  satisfied  if  that  or- 
ganization is  to  answer  its  purpose 
successfullv.  The  first  of  these  re- 
quirements is  efficiency,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  economy.     The  five  problems. 


1 — Organization  of  cen- 
tral and  local  staff  to 
handle  trucking  opera- 
tion  and  maintenance. 

2— Centralization  and  de- 
centralization of  main 
trucking  authority. 

3 — Organization  of  sys- 
tem of  reports  from 
local  operators  to  local 
trucking  representative 
and  from  latter  to  cen- 
tral truck  authority. 

4 — Comparison  of  costs, 
in  different  cities,  for 
contract  work  and 
owned  equipment. 

5 — Centralization  of  truck- 
ing operations  in  each 
city. 


as  set  down  in  the  box  on  this  page, 
must  be  solved  satisfactorily  if  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  trade  opera- 
ti(m  is  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
illustrate  of  what  those  problems 
consisted  and  how  they  were  solved 
iiy  The  American  Tobacco  Co.  in  a 
manner  which  should  ensure  the 
highest  possible  efficiency  with  the 
greatest   possible   economy. 

The  organization  of  the  trucking 
department  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.  rested  first  of  all  upon  the  cen- 
tralization of  authority.  The  work 
of  organization  was  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  traffic  manager  at 
the  main  office  in  New  York.  But 
because  of  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  work  involved,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  allocate  to  it  an  efficient 
manager  also,  who  should  be  in  con- 
trol of  truck  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  nothing  else. 

While  working  more  or  less  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  traffic  man- 
ager, the  manager  of  the  trucking 
department  has  sole  charge  of  all 
trucking  operations  throughout  the 
country.  Upon  him  devolved  the 
duty  of  appointing  a  local  trucking 
representative  in  each  city  where  the 
company's  factories  are  located.  This 
local  trucking  representative  was 
then  charged  with  the  task  of  sup- 
plying the  necessary  trucks  to  handle 
the  goods  delivered  to  and  shipped 
from  each  factory.  It  was  his  duty 
to  arrange  for  the  most  economical 
contract  which  could  be  made  with  a 
local  contractor  under  local  trucking 
conditions.  Having  done  so,  he 
drew  up  the  contract  and  submitted 
it  to  the  manager  of  the  trucking 
department  at  the  main  office  for  the 
latter's  approval.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement it  was  necessary  for  the 
manager  of  the  trucking  department 
to  keep  himself  in  close  touch  with 
conditions  in  each  city  where  a  fac- 
tory was  located.  Through  his 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  he 
was  able  to  suggest,  advise  and  keep 
a  close  check  on  the  activities  of  all 
the  local  trucking  representatives 
under  his  supervision. 

On  July  1st,  1919,  the  company 
decided  to  install  its  own  trucks  in 
each  city  where  the  local  conditions 
and  the  size  and  output  of  the  fac- 
tory justified  it.  This  work  could 
only  be  done  gradually  because  all 
contracts  with  local  trucking  con- 
tractors were  on  a  yearly  basis  and 
many  of  these  would  not  expire  for 
some  months.  But  where  it  could 
be  done  almost  immediately,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  install  a  local  staff 
to  handle  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  new  fleet.  The 
organization  of  this  stafif  was  handed 
over  to  the  local  trucking  represent- 
ative who  was  on  the  spot,  but  this 
work  also  came  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  manager  of  the 
trucking    department. 

Distribution  of  Authority 

The  local  staff  consists  of  one 
dispatcher  or  foreman,  one  mechanic 
and  one  overseer  or  runner  for  each 
factory  fleet.  The  local  trucking 
representative  hires  the  necessary 
number  of  drivers  and  helpers  and 
extra  labor  when  required.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  local  trucking  repre- 
sentative suggests  and  assists  in  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  trucks  for 
the  company's  fleet.  But  here  again 
the  final  decision  as  to  the  ultimate 
purchase  rests  with  the  main  New 
York  office. 

Once  the  system  had  been  organ - 


Map  showing  the  cities  and  tozvns  in 
■ivhich  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  either 
operates  its  oivn  fleets  of  trucks  or  has 
its  haulage  done  by  outside  contractors. 
In  either  case,  the  truck  operation  is 
Controlled  from  the  main  oKce  in  Nero 
York  by  means  of  the  method  told  of 
in  the  accompanying  article 

ized  in  the  manner  outlined  above,  it 
became  necessary  first  of  all  to  cen- 
tralize the  authority  for  the  general 
operation  of  the  fleets,  both  hired 
and  owned,  into  the  hands  of  one 
man.  This  centralization  of  author- 
ity followed  exactly  the  lines  of  the 
original  organization.  The  authoritx- 
for  all  trucking  operations  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  manager 
of  the  trucking  department  but  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  traffic 
manager. 

It  next  became  necessary  to  de- 
centralize the  authority  in  a  manner 
which  would  ensure  a  clear  under- 
standing of  each  man's  duties  and  a 
direct  and  personal  supervision  of 
each  detail  of  trucking  operation 
and  maintainance,  while  retaining  the 
general  supervision  of  the  whole 
system.  The  .system  of  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  which  was  finally 
evolved  and  which  is  in  force  in  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  at  pvesent.  is 
as  follows :  The  local  trucking  repre- 
sentatives in  the  different  cities  where 
factories  were  located  are  placed  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  trucking  department  at  the 
main  office. 

During  and  after  the  installation  of 
a  new  fleet,  the  local  trucking  repre- 
sentative was  placed  in  charge  of  all 
trucking  operation  and  maintenance 
for  that  fleet.  Under  his  orders  were, 
first,  the  dispatcher,  or  foreman,  in 
charge    of    loading   and    routing   the 


trucks ;  second,  the  mechanic  in 
charge  of  the  repair  of  the  trucks 
and  third,  the  overseer,  or  run- 
ner, whose  duties  take  him  onto 
the  street  to  keep  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  trucks,  wherever  they 
may  be  working.  The  drivers  and 
helpers  are  under  the  joint  authority 
of  the  dispatcher,  the  overseer  and 
the  mechanic,  acording  to  whether 
the  trucks  are  at  the  factory,  on 
the  street  or  at  the  garage.  The 
chart  shown  at  the  bottom  of  page 
305  illustrates  his  method  of  dele- 
gation   of    authority. 

The  Report  System 

As  long  as  the  trucking  for  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  was  handled 
by  outside  trucking  contractors,  a 
detailed  and  exhaustive  system  of 
reports  was  unnecessary.  All  con- 
tracts with  outside  contractors  were 
made  on  a  yearly  basis  in  the  first 
place.  In  the  second,  the  system  of 
charges  for  trucking  was  based  on 
the  number  of  hogsheads  of  leaf  to- 
bacco, or  the  actual  number  of  100 
lbs.  weight  of  manufactured  tobacco 
or  other  material  carried.  Quota- 
tions were  made  per  hogshead  and 
per  100  lbs.  and  the  company  was 
charged  by  the  contractor  for  the 
actual  number  of  hogsheads  or  100 
lbs.  weight  of  goods  carried  by  the 
contractor's  trucks.  In  no  case  were 
trucks  hired  outright,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  work  they  did.  There 
fore,  once  a  contractor's  terms  were 
accepted  and  the  contract  signed  for 
a  year,  it  was  merely  necessary  for 
the  company  to  keep  a  careful  check 
on  the  number  of  hogsheads  received 
or  dispatched  and  on  the  net  weight 
of  other  goods  received  or  dis- 
patched. These  figures  were  suf- 
ficent  to  enable  it  to  check  the  con- 
tractor's charges.  Where  the  com- 
Iiany's  trucking  is  still  done  by  out- 
side contractors,  this  system  remains 
in  vogue. 

However,  with  the  installation  of 
company-owned  fleets,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  company  to  keep  a 
careful  check  on  the  operation  of 
those  fleets,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  efficiency  and  in  order  to 
insure  the  utmost  economy  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  each 
fleet.  The  simplest,  most  complete 
and  most  satisfactory  method  of 
insuring  these  ends  is  undoubtedly 
the  report  system.  The  American 
Tobacco  Co.  had  a  wide  organiza- 
tion to  supervise  and  the  details  to 
he  supervised  required  certain  modifi- 
cations to  suit  the  special  require- 
ments   of    the    operations    involved. 
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But  the  report  system  which  the 
company  finally  organized  and  in- 
stalled, covered  each  detail  with  suf- 
ficient minuteness  ,and  covered  them 
all. 

The  basis  of  the  report  system  is 
the  driver's  daily  report.  This  is 
kept  on  a  day  card  which  is  turned 
in  each  night  by  the  driver  of  the 
truck  concerned.  On  it  the  driver 
indicates  the  number  of  trips  he  has 
made  during  the  day ;  the  number  of 
miles  he  covered;  the  number  of 
hogsheads  he  carried ;  the  net  weight 
of  each  load  of  other  material  witli 
the  total  of  these;  the  gasoline  his 
truck  consumed ;  his  hours  in  serv- 
ice and  the  time  taken  for  each  trip. 
This  report  is  turned  in  to  the  dis- 
patcher and  checked  up  and  O.  K.d 
by  him.  It  is  then  turned  in  to  the 
local  trucking  representative.  An- 
other report  is  drawn  up,  showing 
the  overhead  garage  expense  and 
the  amount  chargeable  to  each  truck. 

Central  Reports 

From  the  data  embxidied  in  the 
above  three  classes  of  reports,  the 
local  trucking  representative  draws 
up  his  own  monthly  reports.  The 
first  of  these  is  called  the  Detailed 
Motor  Truck  Report.  It  embodies 
on  one  sheet  a  daily  report  of  one 
particular  truck  for  the  month,  giv- 
ing    for     each     working     day     the 


odometer  reading;  the  miles  cov- 
ered; the  hours  in  service;  the  trips 
made  or  loads  handled,  and  the 
weight  in  pounds  of  the  material 
hauled.  This  last  item  is  subdivided 
into  leaf  tobacco  (hogsheads),  manu- 
factured goods,  loose  cartons  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  other  ma- 
terial. All  tliese  columns  are  then 
totalled. 

Local  Reports 

Next  on  the  sheet  appears  a  de- 
tailed expense  report,  stating  the 
driver's  daily  pay  and  for  the 
month,  the  grease,  oil  and  gasoline 
used,  and  all  other  expense  items 
directly  chargeable  to  the  truck,  such 
as  garage  rent,  depreciation,  tires,  in- 
surance and  so  forth.  Last  appears 
a  summary  of  that  truck's  operations 
for  the  month.  In  tliis  are  shown 
the  total  pounds  hauled  including  all 
classes  of  goods;  the  miles  per  gal- 
lon of  gasoline,  the  average  miles 
covered  per  day ;  the  average  trips 
or  loads  per  day ;  the  average  cost 
per  mile ;  tlie  average  cost  per  hour 
and  finally  the  exact  average  cost 
per  100  lbs.  hauled.  One  of  these  re- 
ports is  drawn  up  for  each  truck  in 
the  fleet  and  from  these  the  local 
trucking  representative  makes  up  his 
final  fleet  report  to  the  trucking  de- 
partment at  the  main  office  This 
last  embodies  all  the .  items  covered 
on  the  individual  truck,  report  except 
the  daily  items.     But  it  includes  the 


entire  local  fleet  instead  of  only  one 
truck. 

The  local  trucking  representative 
forwards  these  monthly  reports  on 
each  truck  and  on  the  fleet  to  the 
manager  of  the  trucking  department 
at  the  main  office  in  New  York.  The 
reports  are  turned  in  each  month 
and  filled  in  a  large,  loose-leaf  binder 
at  the  main  office.  Through  his 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  the 
manager  of  the  trucking  department 
can  then  put  his  finger  on  any  total 
cost  which  is  too  high.  Then,  through 
the  detailed  nature  of  the  report,  he 
can  trace  the  increase  back  to  the 
original  item  which  caused  it.  More- 
over, by  comparing  each  report  with 
that  for  the  previous  month,  or  for 
the  same  month  in  the  previous  year, 
he  can  keep  a  close  check  on  the  in- 
creased or  decreased  efficiency  of  a 
truck,  of  an  employe,  or  of  the  en- 
tire fleet.  He  can  also,  in  his  turn, 
estimate  the  average  costs,  the  com- 
parative costs  and  the  entire  costs 
of  all  fleets  under  the  company's 
control.  Such  an  estimate  is  invalu- 
able for  the  purpose  of  a  final  re- 
port to  the  heads  of  the  firm,  or  to 
establish  the  advisability  of  installing 
additional  company  equipment  in 
other  cities. 

Cutting  costs — reducing  operating 
and  overhead  expenses  and  charges 
— is  the  ever-present  problem  facing 
{Continued  on  page  S^'t) 
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MANAGER  TRUCKING  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 


SIXTEEN  COMPANY  TRUCKING  REPRESENTATATIVES 

IN  THIRTEE:N  CITIES. WHERE  SIXTEEN  COMPANY 
FLEETS  ARE  INSTALLED  AT   PRESENT 


FIFTY-EIGHT  COMPANY  TRUCKING  REPRESENTATIVES 

IN   THIRY-SIX  OTHER  CITIES  WHERE 
TRUCKING  IS  STILL  DONE  BY  CONTRACT 


EACH  TRUCK  FLEET  OPERATED 
INDEPENDENTLY  BY  MEN  AS  BELOW 


DISPATCHER. 
(•FOREMAN) 


OVERSEER 

(RUNNER) 


EXTRA 
LABOR- 


TRUCKING  CONTRACTORS 


The  organization  chart  for  the  supervision  of  more  than  sixty  trucks  operated  in  forty-nine  different  cities  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Co.  The  weak  point  in  the  organisation  is  that  where  there  is  more  than  one  factory  in  a  city  a  separate 
and  independent  fleet  is  operated  from  each  plant  instead  of  one  local  centralised  authority.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 
is,  however,  now  working   to   centralise  all  tru<:king  operations  in  any   one   city   under  one   responsible   head,  as   told   in 

greater  detail  in  the  accompanying  article 
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Every  Fleet  Owner  Using  Trucks  W^ith  Timken  Axles  Should  Read  This  Article. 


METHODS  OF   ADJUSTMENT   ON 

Timken  Worm  Axles 


When  and  Hoiv  to  Lubricate  Same  Axles  on 
1   to  SYi-Ton  Trucks  Also  Told  by  Charts 


RUCK  mechanics  who  have 
charge  of  vehicles  fitted  with 
Timken  worm-driven  axles  should 
understand  the  proper  lubrication 
and  adjustment  of  the  bearings  in 
order  to  keep  this  important  unit  of 
truck  construction  in  perfect  run- 
ning condition.  This  short  article 
and  the  accompanying  illustrations 
tell  how  these  adjustments  should 
be  made  on  Timken  axles  Nos. 
6456,  6551,  6552,  6550  and  6552, 
which  are  respectively  fitted  on  1-, 
iy2-,  2-,  3-  and  S'^-ton  trucks. 

The  function  of  the  bearings  is  of 
course  to  protect  the  moving  parts, 
so  that  long  and  severe  service  takes 
its  toll  from  the  rollers.  When  this 
occurs  a  slight  adjustment  of  the 
cups  and  cones  brings  the  parts  into 
the  same  relative  position  as  when 
originally  assembled. 

The  bearings  mounted  on  either 
end  of  the  worm  shaft  are  set  to  al- 
low a  slight  end  play  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  expansion  of  the  worm 
due  to  the  heat  generated  while 
the  truck  is  in  operation.  If  this 
end  play  should  become  too  great 
and  cause  excessive  wear  on  the 
bearings,  it  may  be  overcome  by 
means  of  adjusting  the  cup  A  at  the 
front  end  of  the  worm  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  This  adjustment  must 
be  done  in  one  particular  way. 
First,  the  bolts  marked  C  and  D 
must  be  loosened.  The  next  step  is 
to  remove  the  locking  member 
marked  D,  and  then  turn  the  ad- 
justing cup  A  towards  the  left  (as 
the  driver  sits  in  the  truck)  until 
the  end  play  is  approximately  .015 
in. 

To  adjust  the  diflferential  bear- 
ings, the  carrier  must  be  removed 
from  .the  housing.  When  this  is 
done,  the  cup  bolt,  marked  F  in 
Figures  2  and  3,  and  the  lock  G 
should  be  loosened.  The  adjusting 
ring  E  should  then  be  turned  until 
the  proper  adju'^tment  is  secured. 
It  is  important  that  any  adjustment 
thus   made   should  be  done  on   the 


left  hand  bearing  only.  The  right 
hand  differential  bearing  should  not 
he  touched,  as  this  would  disturb 
the  proper  meshing  of  the  worm 
and  its  gear. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  rear 
wheel  bearings  be  adjusted  so  that 
when  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is 
grasped  at  the  top  and  bottom  in  a 


Figure   1 


Figure  2 


Figure  3 


perpendicular  line,  a  barely  per- 
ceptible shake  can  be  felt.  It  is  also 
good  practise  to  examine  the  wheel 
bearings  in  the  hubs  at  least  once 
every  5,000  miles  and  to  see  that 
*hey  are  properly  adjusted  and  lu- 
bricated. 

Lubrication  of  the  axle  parts  is 
just  as  important  as  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  such  parts.  Wheel 
bearings  in  the  hubs  may  be  best 
lubricated  by  filling  the  hub  full 
with  a  light  grease  free  from  acid 
and  grit. 

Occasionally  an  axle  will  leak 
oil  at  the  forward  end  of  the  worm 
shaft.  If  this  occurs,  the  leak  may 
be  stopped  by  tightening  up  on  the 
packing  gland  marked  H  in  Fig- 
ure 1. 

To  lubricate  the  worm  and  the 
worm  gear  or  wheel,  the  filler  cap 
marked  J  in  Figure  2  should  be  re- 
moved and  lubricant  poured  into 
the  housing  until  it  reaches  the  level 
of  the  opening.  Nothing  except  a 
good,  high-grade  oil,  free  from  acid 
and  grit  and  one  that  will  stand  a 
cold  test  of  zero  or  below,  should 
be  employed.  Any  good  oil  which 
fulfils  these  conditions  will  prove 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  good  plan  oc- 
casionally to  remove  the  drain  plugs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  housing  and 
draw  of¥  the  oil.  During  the  first 
2,000  miles  of  service,  either  with  a 
new  truck  or  after  overhauling,  the 
oil  in  the  rear  axle  housing  should 
be  drained  and  a  fresh  supply  put 
in  every  1,000  miles.  After '2,000 
miles  of  service,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  renew  the  oil  at  5,000-mile  inter- 
vals. Whenever  this  is  done,  the 
gearing  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  running  kerosene 
through  the  housing  and  over  the 
gears  to  remove  any  heavy  oil  that 
does  not  readily  drain  ofl^.  In  us- 
ing kerosene  for  this  cleaning  opera- 
tion, it  is  important  that  the  kero- 
sene be  permitted  to  drain  out  en- 
tirely before  the  new  supply  of  oil 
is  admitted. 
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How  to  Make  a 

WATERPROOF  TRUCK  BODY 

Pictures  on  This  Page  Show  Exactly  How  Wholesale 
Bottled  Milk  Concern  Made  Body  Leakproof  to 
Prevent    Spring   Breakage   and    Consequent   Delays 


NEEDIXCi  a  leak-proof  type  of 
floor  for  its  larger  motor  trucks 
used  in  transjMrting;  cases  of  iced 
bottled  milk  from  its  loading  plat- 
form, 18  miles  from  Philadelphia,  to 
that  city,  the  Wawa  Dairy  Farms, 
wholesaler  and  retailer,  has  relied, 
with  g«od  results,  on  the  ing-enuity 
of  its  boss  mechanic,  William  Brug- 
man,  to  construct  it.  So  successful 
has  the  experiment  been,  that  this 
type  of  flooring  has  been  placed  in 
the  bodies  of  three  trucks  and  plans 
are  under  way  to  extend  it  to  others. 
The  need  for  the  device  was  found 
in  the  constant  dripping  of  icewater 
through  the  old  type  of  flooring  upon 
the  center  of  the  steel  springs,  caus- 
ing them  to  break  in  a  short  time, 
with  consequent  delays  and  expensive 
replacements.  It  was  a  problem  that 
demanded  quick  attention.  While 
there  was  no  salt  from  the  seepage, 
as  salt  is  not  used  in  packing  ice 
around  cased  milk,  and  no  conse- 
quent corrosion  of  the  springs,  the 
continuous  icewater  baths,  besides 
causing  rust,  made  the  metal  exceed- 
ingly brittle. 

The  first  truck  experimented  on 
was  a  6-ton  Packard.  It  was  de- 
cided to  rebuild  the  body  to  make  it 
a  panel  type,  44  in.  high,  and  en- 
closed on  three  sides  only,  the  rear 
being  left  open.  The  body  is  13  ft. 
long.  Rrugman  took  the  chassis  and 
placed  eight  new  cross-sills  on  it,  to 
insure  strength,  as  the  former  ones, 
of  course,  had  been  in  use.  These 
cross-sills  were  like  the  original  one-; 
in  every  way,  except  that  they  werr 
new. 

Then,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
actual  floor  of  the  new  body,  he  laid 
lengfthwise  fourteen  running  sills,  "i 
strips,  so  that  the  two  outer  on^  ■ 
were  tight  against  the  sides  of  tin 
panel  body.  These  running-sills  ai 
7-s  in.  thick  and  4  in.  wide  and  ar 
laid  on  6  in.  centers  or  with  2-incli 
spaces  between. 

Next,   he  put  down   a   single   layer 


of  canvas,  not  too  coarse  in  texture. 
This  first  layer  he  painted  with  a 
mixture  of  white  lead  of  good  qual- 
ity, of  the  kind  used  to  paint  ship 
decks,  and  linseed  oil,  saturating  the 
canvas  thoroughly  with  it.  Directly 
liver    this    first    laver    of    canvas,    h<' 


laid  another,  similar  layer,  also  coat- 
ing this  heavily,  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  the  same  mixture.  Al- 
together he  used  in  the  painting  op- 
eration on  this  floor  25  lbs.  of  white 
lead  and  8  qts.  of  linseed  oil,  rubbing 

(Coiiliiiued  on  jxifir  341) 


'■  2  IMCH  STRIPS  BETOEEN  BOTTOM;  ^14  STRIPS  5'e"X4' 

ROW  OT  STRIPS  ORRVlTtTTHG  5II.tS      fW  BOTTOM  HOW 


Cross-secional  vieu<  of  the  zvatcrproof  body,  shozving  its  exact  construction,  together 
zvith  the  sizes  of  the  lonqitudinnl  strips  and  the  method  of  stagsering  the  top  and 
hotloin   rotes.     Xotc     the  lojicr  of  canvas 


lind  I'k-ie  of  the  'u'citerproof  body  floor,  as  used  by  the   ll'awa  dairy  and  shozving 
the  method  of  laying  the  top  strips  on   top  of  the  layer  of  canvas 
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Grease  Cups  Painted  White 

Compel  Driver  ^s  Attention 

Ice   Cream   Manufacturer  Finds  Method 
Results     in     Better     Truck    Lubrication 


GREASE  cups  painted  white 
have  provided  a  good  spring 
bolt  and  spring  shackle  lubrication 
for  H.  L.  Roszell,  superintendent  in 
charge  of  seventeen  trucks  operated 
by  the  Roszell  Ice  Cream  Co., 
Peoria,  111.  The  Roszell  company 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Illinois,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  concerns  in  Chicago.  On  ac- 
count of  the  drippings  of  salty  ice 
water  from  the  ice  used  to  keep  the 
cans  of  ice  cream  cold,  Mr.  Roszell 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  spring  bolts  and  shackles.  He 
finally  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  paint- 
ing all  of  the  spring  grease  cups 
white  and  this  has  proven  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  white  cups  attract 
the  attention  of  the  driver  and  the 
shop  mechanic,  so  that  they  are  now 
turned  up  regularly,  while  in  the 
past  much  of  the  trouble  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  grease  was  al- 
lowed to  get  hard  or  the  cups  were 
not  turned  up  often  enough.  The 
position  of  the  cups  on  the  front 
and  rear  springs  of  a  Pierce-Arrow 
2-tonner  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

The  preventiot;  of  drippings  onto 
the    truck    chassis    parts    from    the 


body  when  cans  of  ice  cream  are 
carried  is  another  of  the  problems 
which  every  truck  owner  in  the  ice 
cream  industry  must  solve.  Mr. 
Roszell  eliminated  this  corrosion  of 
the  metal  parts  by  adopting  a  pat- 
ent anti-rust  design  of  body  manu- 
factured by  the  Myer  Wagon  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  That  body  is  cov- 
ered on  the  inside  by  thin  copper 
sheeting  which  makes  it  water  tight 
and  prevents  the  drip  from  any  of 
the  buckets  reaching  any  of  the 
metal  parts. 

Helpers  Reduce  Delays 

While  the  maintenance  of  the 
Roszell  trucks  will  be  treated  of  in 
a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle,  there  are  certain 
factors  which  affect .  the  successful 
use  of  trucks  in  the  ice  cream  in- 
dustry that  may  be  mentioned  here. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  is  the  use 
of  helpers  on  the  trucks  of  2-ton 
capacity  and  over.  The  fleet  of  the 
Roszell  company  at  the  present  time 
is  made  up  of  five  2-  and  3-ton 
Packards  ;  one  2-ton  Pierce-Arrow  ; 
three  1-ton  Fords;  three  Ford  road- 
sters for  salesmen ;  one  ^-ton  Reo, 
and  one  converted  Hupmobile.    All 


of  the  2-ton  trucks  are  fitted  with 
the  Myers  type  of  body  shown  on 
this  page.  The  body  is  made  up 
into  rectangular  boxes  with  a  trans- 
verse aisle  between  them.  Each  of 
the  boxes  is  covered  to  help  keep 
the  ice  from  melting.  As  the  cans 
of  ice  cream  are  lifted  out  of  either 
compartment,  they  are  set  down  on 
the  floor  of  the  aisle.  If  the  bucket 
holding  the  can  requires  more  ice,  it 
is  taken  from  a  special  compart- 
ment in  the  forward  body  box. 
With  two  or  more  helpers  furnished 
on  each  truck,  the  driver  or  the  head 
helper  stands  in  the  aisle,  ices  the 
buckets  when  necessary,  and  then 
hands  them  to  the  other  helpers  for 
the  final  delivery  to  the  stores. 
Thus  the  head  helper  is  able  to  get 
the  orders  ready  while  the  driver 
is  running  his  truck  to  the  next 
stop.  This  eliminates  more  than 
half  of  the  idle  standing  time  of  the 
truck  and  enables  it  to  cover  be- 
tween 30  and  50  miles  daily. 

While  each  driver  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  condition  and  good  ap- 
pearance of  his  truck,  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  make  any  minor  repairs 
or  adjustments  except  in  cases  of 
emergenc}'. 


GREA3X  CVP^  PAIHTEB  WHI 


All  the  grease  cups  on  this  Pierce-Arrow  are  painted  white  so  that  they  become  so  prominent  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
hy  the  driver  when  it  comes  time  to  turn  them  doimi  to  provide  proper  lubrication 
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How   to    Take    Care    of 

Valves  and   Swash  Plates 

on  Gasoline  Tank  Trucks 


SWASH  plates  and  emergency 
valves  are  two  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant parts  of  motor  truck  tank- 
bodies  requiring:  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  man  in  charge  of  truck 
maintenance  because  flaws  or  a  dis- 
arrangement of  either  of  these  parts 
will  greatly  lessen  the  eflflciency  of 
the  trucks.  Moreover,  both  of  these 
parts  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
development  of  flaws. 

The  Texas  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
petroleum  products  distributing  com- 
panies in  the  world,  employs  a  num- 
ber of  tank  trucks  of  various  capac- 
ities for  distributing  gasoline  and 
kerosene  in  bulk.  The  tanks  on 
these  trucks  are  elliptical  in  shape 
with  the  longer  diameter  horizontal. 
This  arrangement  lowers  the  center 
of  gravity  and  reduces  the  lateral 
strain  on  the  chassis  caused  by  sway- 
ing while  in  transit.  But  this  shape 
also  tends  to  increase  the  side-to- 
side  sweep  of  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  tank  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
truck.  Several  tons  of  gasoline 
sweeping  from  side  to  side  of  a  tank 
causes  doubly  destructive  stresses, 
because  intermittent,  and  so  strains 
on  the  bands  which  encircle  the  tank 


and  hold  it  in  place  and  also  on  the 
chassis  itself.  These  stresses  and 
strains  nuist  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible. 

Therefore,  in  the  interior  of  the 
lank  itself,  two  parallel  vertical  platen 
running  fore  and  aft  are  fastened  to 
the  upper  interior  surface  of  the 
tank  so  that  they  extend  downward 
into  the  liquid  contents.  The  gaso- 
line or  kerosene  in  its  sweep  from 
side  to  side  comes  up  against  first 
one  and  then  the  other  of  these 
plates  and  in  each  case  the  force  of 
its   sweep,  is  largely  arrested. 

Keeping  Plates  Tight 

As  a  certain  amount  of  intermit- 
tent strain  is  taken  up  by  the  swash 
plates,  however,  they  tend  to  work 
loose.  Once  they  are  loose,  not  only 
do  they  cease  to  perform  their  func- 
tion but  their  own  lateral  motion 
further  strains  their  junction  with 
the  wall  of  the  tank  and  tends  to 
strain  the  latter  itself.  Therefore, 
these  plates  must  be  inspected  and 
tested  frequently  through  the  intake 
manhole  at  the  top.  Whenever  they 
are    found   even    slightly   loose,    they 


must  be  tightened  again  immediately 
in  order  to  avoid  the  rapid  further 
loosening  and  resultant  strain  which 
will   otherwise   follow. 

In  addition  to  the  faucets  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  oil  on  a  tank 
truck,  each  compartment  is  fitted 
with  an  emergency  valve  in  the  out- 
let at  the  bottom.  This  valve  is 
controlled  by  a  rod  running  up 
through  the  tank  and  operated  by 
the  driver.  The  valves  themselves 
are  metal  in  metal  seatings.  Oil 
faucets  tend  to  leak  and  drip  even 
when  self  locking  and  the  emergency 
valves  have  been  installed  as  an  addi- 
tional safeguard  against  loss  of  the 
product  in  transit.  The  Texas  Co. 
lias  found  them  highly  efficient  in 
answering  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.  But  the  valves 
are  subject  to  occasional  breakage 
due  to  careless  handling.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  valve  or  seating  will  develop 
a  flaw.  Therefore  these  valves  must 
also  receive  frequent  and  careful  at- 
tention. If  a  breakage  or  flaw  is 
discovered,  the  company  immediately 
replaces  the  imperfect  part,  however 
slight  the  flaw  may  be,  because  the 
/eakage  saved  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  new  part. 
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At  the  left  is  an  end  view  of  a  tank,  shoit-ing  the  position  of  the  sirash  plates.     The  emeryency  valve  ichich  eontrols 
the  flow  of  oil  from  the  tank  is  also  shown.    The  valve  rod  conneets  the  vahie  with  the  valve  control  above  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tank.    Note  the  flexible  nature  of  this  connection.    The  view  on  the  right  shows  the  interior  in  perspective 
and  illustrates  the  position  of  the  swash  plates  in  relation  to  the  level  of  gasoline  in  the  tank 
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Another  Big  Department  Store 

Eliminates  Sidewalk  Loading 

Narrow  Annex  to  Main  Store  Gives  Covered  Loading 
Space — Gasoline  Trucks  Loaded  on  Street  Level — 
Elevators  Take  Electric  Trucks  Down  Three  Floors 
to  Combination  Garage  and  Loading  Platform 


ANOTHER  big  New  York  de- 
partment store  has  driven  a 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  sidewalk  load- 
ing. The  old  fashioned  method  of 
loading  trucks  at  the  curb  was  en- 
tirely eliminated  by  Lord  &  Taylor 
in  constructing  their  new  building, 
and  now  Gimbel  Bros,  have  prac- 
tically completed  their  new  annex 
for  indoor  loading.  By  November 
15,  1919,  the  new  installation  will 
be  in  working  order  and  sidewalk 
loading  definitely  and  permanently 
eliminated  from  the  system  of  that 
store. 

The  advantages  of  indoor  loading 
are  many.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  very  considerable  saving  of 
time.  Under  the  indoor  system  it 
is  not  necessary  to  transport  roller 
boxes,  or  hand  trucks  and  flat 
trucks,  from  the  dispatching  room 
to  the  street  level  and  the  curb,  and 
therefore  the  time  consumed  in  this 
journej'  and  the  not  inconsiderable 
time  wasted  in  waiting  for  ele- 
vators, is  eliminated.  A  number  of 
trucks  may  be  waiting  at  the  curb 
to  be  loaded,  but  the  hand  trucks 
down  in  the  basement  must  wait 
for  their  turn  at  the  elevators  and 
this  state  of  affairs  leads  to  conges- 
tion, confusion,  loss  of  time,  and 
very  often  profanity  and  ill  feeling 
among  the   employes. 

Much  Labor  Saved 

Moreover,  drivers  and  helpers  oc- 
cupied in  loading  their  trucks  in- 
doors are  working  in  quiet  and  or- 
derly surroundings,  instead  of  in  a 
bedlam  of  honking  horns,  shouting 
drivers  of  other  vehicles  and  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  pushing  and  pro- 
testing .  pedestrians.  The  human 
machine  is  a  delicate  mechanism 
and  easily  thrown  out  of  gear  mo- 
mentarily, and  no  driver  can  work 
at  his  highest  speed  and  highest  ef- 
ficiency under  >uch   conditions. 

Secondly,  the  indoor  system 
saves  much  of  the  labor  necessary 
to  load  the  trucks  under  outside 
loading  conditions.     Many   men,   or 


many  trips  of  the  same  men,  are 
required  to  transport  the  parcels  to 
the  trucks.  But  only  one  man  is 
needed  to  transport  the  truck  to 
the  parcels,  where  the  loading  is 
done  practically  in  the  dispatching 
room. 

In  the  third  place  indoor  load- 
ing greatly  decreases  breakage,  be- 
cause under  this  system,  the  parcels 
are  not  carried  so  far ;  they  are  not 
handled  so  often  and  they  are 
loaded  under  orderly  conditions. 
Moreover,  they  are  entirely  pro- 
tected from  inclement  weather;  and 
the  danger  of  theft — ever  present 
and  to  be  guarded  against  in  side- 
walk loading  —  is  entirely  elimi- 
nated. 


Fourth  and  last,  there  is  to  be 
considered  the  psychological  effect 
of  sidewalk  loading  upon  the  store's 
customers.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  customers  of  a  big 
store  are  annoyed  by  having  to  wade 
through  piles  of  parcels,  dodge  hur- 
rying loaders  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  bumped  into  by  loaded  hand- 
trucks  on  approaching  or  leaving  the 
store.  After  such  an  experience  a 
customer  is  apt  to  enter  the  store 
prepared  to  find  fault  with  every- 
thing in  sight,  or  go  away  from  the 
store  with  the  firm  determination 
to  shop  somewhere  else  in  future 
and  where  she  will  not  be  subjected 
to  such  inconveniences.  In  addition 
to     this,     the    observant     customer 


Plan  view  of  the  street  level  annex  floor,  showing  the  elevators  at  opposite  ends  for 

taking  the  electric  trucks  to  and  from  the  subhasement  three  floors  below;  the 

hamper  elei'otors  in  the  center  and  the  manner  in  -ivhich  the   gasoline   trucks   art 

placed  at  an  angle  to  the  icall  to  provide  a  clear  runwag 


Sectional  view  through  the  store  and  the  annex,  showing  the  sub-basement  delivery 
room  and  the  long  runway  alon^  which  the  loaded  hampers  are  pushed  to  the  annex 
for  direct  loading  into  the  electric  trucks  and  to  the  elevators  for  loading  into  the 
gasoline  trucks  on  the  street  level.     The  hamper  and  electric  elevators  are  separate 
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notices  packages  lying  about  in 
hand  trucks,  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  to  possible  theft.  The  psycho- 
logical effect  of  this,  often  uncon- 
scious, is  to  plant  in  the  customer's 
mind  the  apparent  low  valuation 
which  the  store  itself  seems  to  place 
on  the  goods  it  handles.  It  also  in- 
clines the  customer  to  look  for  and 
complain  about  even  the  slightest 
damage  which  her  own  purchases, 
delivered  by  the  store,  may  have 
received  in   course  of  transit. 

Several  Methods  Used 

It  would  be  amazing  to  consider 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  many  de- 
partment stores  to  install  indoor 
loading  if  it  were  not  for  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  have  to  face  in 
finding  floor  space  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  necessary  equipment, 
loading  platforms  and  ramps  or  ele- 
vators. Many  of  our  big  depart- 
ment stores  were  built  in  the  old 
days  of  leisurely.  10-miles  a  day 
horse  delivery,  when  the  wagon  was 
loaded  once  in  the  morning,  in  the 
street  outside  the  store,  and  then 
disappeared  for  the  day.  In  these 
establishments  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, architecturally,  to  adapt  the 
store  to  modern  motor  truck  load- 
ing conditions.  In  some  cases,  such 
as  in  the  Kaufmann  and  Rosenbaum 


stores  in  Pittsburgh,  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  sidewalk  loading  are 
eliminated  because  the  loading  is 
done  in  an  alley  adjacent  to  the 
store.  In  other  cases,  where  depart- 
ment stores  have  been  unable  either 
to  find  space  in  their  own  establish- 
ments or  to  add  an  extension  or  an- 
nex, it  has  been  found  worth  while 
to  rent  or  buy  a  building  some  dis- 
tance from  the  store,  preferably 
where  rents  are  lower.  Here  the 
indoor  loading  system  is  installed 
and  to  this  building  the  entire  sort- 
ing and  dispatching  system  is  trans- 
])ortcd.  This  method  concentrates 
the  entire  delivery  system  in  one 
building,  but  necessitates  transport- 
ing' all  the  parcels  from  the  main 
store  in  the  first  place.  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co..  Detroit,  is  a  case  in 
point. 

In  the  case  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  how- 
ever, the  indoor  loading  system  has 
been  installed  at  the  main  New 
York  store  itself  and  the  problem  of 
indoor  loading  solved  in  a  manner 
which  presents  many  interesting 
features  and  advantages.  If  it  also 
presents  one  or  two  disadvantages, 
these  could  not  be  entirely  overcome 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  build- 
ing itself. 

On  and  after  November  15,  all 
loading  at  Gimbel  Bros.'  New  York 
store  will   be   performed   indoors  in 


a  new  annex  between  the  store  and 
the  Pennsylvania  hotel  just  west  of 
it.  The  new  annex  has  been  in 
course  of  construction  for  3  years. 
This  length  of  time  has  been  partly 
due  to  strikes  and  to  scarcity  of 
labor  during  the  war,  and  partly  to 
the  determination  of  the  manage- 
ment to  include  every  useful  or 
time-saving  feature  possible  in  the 
completed  loading  floors.  The  an- 
nex is  a  three  story  building  with 
three  more  stories  below  the  street 
level.  Of  these  six  floors  the  upper 
two  are  occupied  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel,  while  the  remaining 
four  are  to  be  occupied  by  Gimbel 
Bros.  Of  these  remaining  four,  the 
uppermost,  or  ground  floor,  will  be 
used  for  the  indoor  loading  of  the 
gasoline  delivery  trucks  and  night 
transfer  trucks. 

Gasoline  Trucks  Segregated 

This  floor  runs  straight  through 
from  Thirty-second  Street  to  Thir- 
tv-third  Street  in  one  long  narrow 
room,  198  ft.  10  in.  long  by  30  ft. 
wide.  At  the  Thirty-second  Street 
end  there  are  two  entrances,  one 
leading  directly  into  the  elevator  for 
electrics,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  ac- 
companying diagrams  and  the  other 
leading  straight  into  the  loading 
floor  itself  and  to  be  used  by  gaso- 
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General  plan  view  of  the  sub-basement  delivery  room,  the  nez<'  annex  at  the  rujht  and  the  nin-^ay  fur  luimpers  between 
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line  delivery  trucks  and  night  trans- 
fers. Owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
this  floor  the  gasoline  trucks  will 
drive  in  and  park  against  the  left  or 
western  wall  at  an  acute  angle,  so 
as  to  take  up  less  room  laterally. 
Half-way  down  the  room  on  the 
eastern  side  nearest  the  store,  two 
parcel  elevators  will  bring  up  the 
parcels  from  the  dispatching  rooms 
three  floors  below  in  the  sub-base- 
ment. These  elevators  are  12  ft. 
wide  by  6  ft.  deep  and  will  accom- 
modate four  handtrucks  side  by 
side,  four  drivers  and  an  operator. 
On  arrival  at  the  ground  floor,  the 
drivers  will  push  the  handtrucks  to 
the  tailboards  of  their  respective  de- 
livery trucks  and  the  parcels  will 
be  sorted  for  delivery  during  the 
loading  process.  After  they  have 
been  loaded,  the  gasoline  trucks  will 
pass  out  into  the  street  via  the  exit 
at  the  Thirty-third  Street  end  of 
this  floor,  or  at  the  opposite  end 
from  which  they  entered.  Here  also 
is  an  exit  into  the  street  from  the 
elevator  which  is  to  bring  up  the 
electrics  from  below.  The  sketch 
of  the  ground  floor  on  page  310  illus- 
trates the  layout  of  this  loading  room 
and  indicates  the  exit  and  entrance  for 
the  gasoline  trucks  and  the  method  of 
loading  them. 

The  next  floor  below  the  ground 
floor  in  the  annex  connects  with  the 
store's  mezzanine  floor,  which  is 
also  below  the  street  level,  and  will 
be  used  for  sales  space.  It  has  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  ground  floor 
of  the  annex. 

Below  this  again  in  the  annex  is 
another  floor  on  the  same  level  as 
the  store's  basement  and  connect- 
ing with  it.  This  floor  extends  an 
additional  20  feet  beneath  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel  and  will  be  used 
cither  for  sales  space  or  for  a  bulky 
parcel  packing  room,  a  point  not 
yet  decided  upon. 

Electrics  Loaded  Below 

The  lowest  floor  in  the  annex, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  store's  sub- 
basement,  will  be  the  loading  room 
for  electrics.  This  room  also  ex- 
tends 20  ft.  beyond  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel,  which  gives  it  a  floor 
space  of  198  ft.  10  in.  by  50  ft.  as 
indicated  in  the  sketch  on  page  311. 
This  floor  in  the  annex  will  be  5  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  store's  sub- 
basement,  allowing  an  additional  5 
ft.  of  head  room  for  the  electrics, 
and  will  be  connected  with  the 
store's  sub-basement  by  a  ramp  39 
ft.  long.  The  electric  trucks  on  re- 
turning to  the  store  will  enter  the 
elevator  at  the  Thirty-second  Street 
end  of  the  annex.     "They  will  then 


be  lowered  in  that  elevator,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  12,000  lbs.,  to  the 
sub-basement  annex.  Here  they 
will  be  lined  up,  head  to  the  wall 
and  at  right  angles  to  it,  along  both 
sides  of  the  room,  except  in  front 
of  the  four  elevators  or  the  charg- 
ing board  on  the  right  hand  wall. 
They  will  be  loaded  at  the  rear  from 
handtrucks.  The  drivers  of  the  elec- 
trics will  push  these  handtrucks 
from  the  dispatching  and  sorting 
rooms,  along  a  passage  in  the  sub- 
basement  about  175  ft.  long,  and 
then  down  the  ramp  and  into  the 
sub-basement  annex,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch  on  page  311.  When  loaded 
the  electrics  will  proceed  into  the 
truck  elevator  at  the  Thirty-third 
Street  end,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
15,000  lbs.,  and  will  be  raised  to 
the  ground  floor  level  and  pass  out 
directly  into  Thirty-third  Street. 
Both  Thirty-second  and  Thirty- 
third  Street  are  "one  way"  streets, 
the  former  east,  and  the  latter  west, 
so  that  this  method  of  entering  on 
Thirty-second  Street  and  passing 
out  into  Thirty-third  Street  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  making  a  de- 
tour on  approaching  or  leaving  the 
store. 

Loading  in  Garage 

The  sub-basement  annex  will  act 
as  a  garage  as  well  as  a  loading 
floor  for  the  electric  trucks.  When 
these  trucks  have  finished  work  for 
the  night,  they  will  be  lowered  to 
this  floor  and  garaged  there.  In 
this  way  they  can  be  loaded  in  the 
late  evening  during  the  peak  load 
period  and  so  get  away  on  their 
routes  earlier  in  the  morning.  This 
sub-basement  garage  will  be  paved 
with  cement  and  will  drain  toward 
the  center.  It  will  be  equipped 
with  high-pressure  pipes  for  heat- 
ing; taps  and  hose  for  washing 
down  the  cars  and  the  floor;  nu- 
merous electric  lights,  the  wiring 
for  which  will  be  inside  the  ceiling 
and  out  of  the  way  of  possible  dam- 
age, and  a  large  .A.llen-Bradley 
charging  board  with  sixty  charging 
plugs. 

The  parcel  elevators  for  carrying 
parcels  up  to  the  ground  floor  an- 
nex will  also  open  into  this  sub- 
basement  annex.  The  gasoline  truck 
drivers  will  push  their  hand-trucks 
from  the  dispatching  room  along 
the  same  passage  and  down  the 
same  ramp  and  so  into  the  parcel 
elevators,  which  will  raise  them  to 
the  ground  floor  annex  as  already 
described. 

The  two  floors  next  above  the 
sub-basement  annex  will  be  paved 
with  wood  and  the  ground  floor  an- 


nex with  asphalt.  This  last  will 
also  have  taps  for  hoses,  electric 
lights  with  inside  wiring  and  steam 
pipes,  and  will  be  drained  to  the 
center.  But  the  gasoline  trucks  will 
be  kept  at  the  main  garage. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

The  advantages  of  an  indoor 
loading  system  have  already  been 
described  and,  within  certain  limits, 
Gimbel  Bros.'  new  indoor  loading 
floors  will  embrace  all  the  good 
features  of  an  efficient  indoor  load- 
ing system.  The  long,  narrow  shape 
of  the  two  indoor  loading  floors  has 
the  advantage  of  eliminating  pil- 
lars and  so  allowing  practically 
every  foot  of  the  floor  space  to  be 
utilized.  The  arrangement  of  exits 
and  entrances  for  both  classes  of 
trucks  not  only  saves  an  additional 
run  in  approaching  and  leaving  the 
store,  but  obviates  the  necessity 
either  of  turning  inside  the  loading 
room  itself  or  of  backing  the  trucks 
in  or  out.  The  use  of  the  sub-base- 
ment annex  as  a  garage  as  well  as 
a  loading  floor  for  the  electrics 
saves  the  run  to  and  from  the  ga- 
rage and  means  that  during  the 
peak  load  period  the  electric  trucks 
can  be  started  on  their  routes 
earlier  in  the  morning  by  loading 
them  the  night  before. 

There  are  two  possible  disad- 
vantages, which  could  not  under  the 
circumstances  be  avoided.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  long  passage  (about 
175  ft.)  from  the  dispatching  room 
to  the  electric  trucks  and  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  parcel  elevators, 
through  which  the  drivers  will  have 
to  push  their  handtrucks.  This  will 
entail  a  considerable  loss  of  time, 
but,  without  entirely  reconstructing 
the  store's  sub-basement,  could  not 
be  avoided. 

The  second  is  the  question  of  pos- 
sible congestion  of  hand-trucks  dur- 
ing the  peak  load  period,  either  in 
the  long,  narrow  passage  from  the 
dispatching  room  to  the  sub-base- 
ment annex,  in  and  before  the  par- 
cel elevators,  while  the  electrics  are 
being  loaded  from  other  hand- 
trucks,  or  in  the  narrow  ground 
floor  annex,  where  the  gasoline 
trucks  will  be  loaded.  However, 
Gimbel  Bros,  believe  that  this  last 
problem  can  be  partly  circum- 
vented by  parking  the  gasoline  trucks 
at  an  acute  angle  to  the  wall. 

Moreover,  as  the  drivers  arrive  at 
6  in  the  morning  and  are  loading 
steadily  from  that  time  on  and  get- 
ting away  one  at  a  time,  the  firm 
believes  that  there  will  be  no  great 
congestion  of  hand-trucks. 
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SNOW   PLOW 

Helps  to  Maintain  Bns  Sctiedules 

Where  Trucks  Run  Over  Country  Roads  Not  Kept 
Cleared    of    Snow,    Own    Plow    Is    Only    Salvation 


M(.  )TOK  bus  lines  operating  from 
city  terminals  out  into  the 
country  territory  where  the  roads 
are  not  cleared  of  snow  in  the  win- 
ter, will  tind  that  it  pays  to  pro- 
\ide  their  own  snow  plow  equip- 
ment. This  has  been  the  experiencg 
of  the  Mesaba  Transportation  Co^ 
Hibbing.  Minn.  When  that  com- 
pany first  started  operation  between 
nibbing-  and  Alice,  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  it  found  that  the  heavy 
snows  and  cold  weather  during  the 
winter  of  1915-1916  proved  at  first 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle. 
Some  of  the  townships  along  the 
route  refused  to  co-operate  in  help- 
ing to  keep  the  highways  open  for 
traffic.  .Vftcr  the  buses  had  becu 
held  in  the  garage  for  an  entire 
week  because  they  could  not  get. 
tTi rough  on  account  of  the  .deep, 
snow,  the  company  _ileterrnin.gii  ,.la 
break  open  its  own  ni.Td.  A  \\'hit^ 
5-tonner.  i-c|uippt.-(|  with  a  stceL 
glow  attaclu'cl  lo  the  front  end  oj 
tJT^e  frame  was  imiehaseiK  Since 
that  pathfinder  arri\ f(l  nn  the  jolij_ 
little  difficulty  has  been  experieiu-ed_ 

in ^keeping    the    roaijs    upcn    at    alj^ 

tjrnes.  This  has  enabled  the  .Mcsa- 
ba  company  to  run  its  buses  on  a 
regular    schedule. 

Schedules  Most  Important 

Keeping  schedules  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites  tow,ird=  the  succcsji; 
fill  operation  of  a  Im-  line  If  thg, 
buses  do  not  operate  nn  ^rlicilnle, 
the  lii-spe.  ti\'.:  1 '■' -^eng^ers  ^  along_ 
the  route  grow  .  Ii-,s.ii  i^fied  \vitl-\  t^Ui 
service   and   will    travel   by   electric 

,  trolley   or  steam   train,  if  either   of 
these     means    of    rommiinir;,Ttion     is, 
available.     While  the  \^'hite  5-ton- 
ner    with    its    plow    was    purchased 
expressly    for     keeping  '  the     roads 

■open  and  represented  a  considerable 
investment  for  only  a  few  months 
each  year,  it  has  not  been  allowed 
to  stand  idle  during  the  summer 
months.  Then,  with  its  plow  re- 
moved, the  truck  is  employed  to 
handle  all  sorts  of  supplies  and 
carry  on  work  of  the  Mesaba  com- 


Mal>  showing  the  main  ^0-niile  route 
covered  by  the  eighten  'tvhite  buses  op- 
■niled  by  the  Mesaba  Transporialion  Co.. 
hi-tx^'ceii     llihbing     and     Grand     Rapids 

panv  which  cannot  be  done  econom- 
ically by  the  buses.  The  White 
snow  plow  truck  is  equipped  with 
a  driver's  cab  completely  inclosed, 
in  order  to  protect  the  driver  and 
his  helper  not  alone  from  the  cold 
hut  also  from  the  fine  snow  dust  set 
into  motion  during  the  plowing 
work.  For  operation  at  night,  the 
inclosed  cab  is  furnished  with  a 
large    searchlight    at    th(.'    top    just 


al)o\e  the  center  of  the  built-in 
windshield.  The  plow  in  action  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page. 

The  value  of  the  snow  plow  is. 
well  shown  by  the  fact  that  during: 
the  winter  of  1917-18.  whjch  was 
one  of  the  most  severe  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  Minnesota,  the  Mesaba 
hu.ses  mnintaineH  thpir  rpp-nla? 
schedule  and  were  never  more  than 
V,.  hr.  late  on  any  one  trip.     During 

railroads  connerV'ng  *^f  "^"^^  rhaiT^ 
of  cities  as  served  by  thf  "r-'tm- 
buses,  were  on  several  occasions 
snowed  in  for  a  period  of  from  3 
to  7  Hnvs  at  a  time. 

When  the  Mesaba  Transportation 
to.  first  began  operation  in  1915,  ij: 
'  enger  car  chassis ^Jlfii 


ran  two 

witll     <\n 

liuu.il  s 
Ikhiv-  ■■ 
|iri  )\  cd  1 
chasM-  . 
were  0(  II 
to  time, 
to  the  c 
rupted. 
then  pur 


with 


til 


u>'  con- 

"  ratSfi: 

.lailX 

.  rliicles 


iiiM   -tajij.      n 

I  inn, illy  laid  up,  from  time 
for  rri)airs,  and  the  service 
ommunity  was  thus  inter- 
As  a  result,  the  companx 
chased  three  2-1^ -ton  White. 


I  h,. 

pan- 


is  the  White  5-ton  truck-  -,^ilh  the  snow  plow  which  has  enabled  the  bus  corn- 
to   k-ccp   the  roads  open  on  all  of  the  routes,  no  tnatter  how  deep  the  sno7v 
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1  iCu  (I)  tilt  •;i-'"".  I  (;//(/( («-/(>/.<■>(/(.«( /■   Wliilt   huscs  oiniiittil    httiittn    liibhuKj    and    Grand    A'«p(</«,    Mi)in.      Convertible 

bodies  are  emplaned.    Pneumatic  tires  arc  used  front  and  rear  and  a  spare  is  carried  at  the  rear.    Note  that  the  etiffine 

hood  and  radiator  are  protected  bii  a  cover  for  rctainini}  some  of  the  engine  heat  under  the  hood 


buses,  each  with  a  seating^  capacity 
for  eighteen  passengers.  When 
these  two  vehicles  proyprl  th'^'''  ''''- 
hability,  the  company  extended  its 

service   to    NashwanW     a    Higtanrp   r^f 

16_miles»  As  the  business  increased, 
the  company  continued  to  buy  more 
trucks  until  at  the  present  time 
eighteen  buses  in  all  are. 
tion. 


npera:: 

With  the  increase  in  the  size 

'of  the  truck  fleet  came  an  increase 

in  the  length  of  the  route  covered. 

'  and  the  territory  was  gradually  en- 

I  larged    until    the    buses    served    the 

towns  of  Leetonia,  Stevenson,  Kee- 

watin.    Pengilly,    Calumet,    Marble, 

Taconite,     Bovey,     Coleraine,     and 

other  places   as   far  west  as   Grand 

Rapids,  Minn. 

Main  Route  30  Miles 

/\s  shown  by  the  majj  on  page 
313,  the  main  route  ic  ^0  mjlqa 
long,  and  has  Ilibbing  and  Grand 
Rapids  as  its  terminal  cities.  The 
route  between  Hibbing  and  Nash- 
wauk  is  16  miles  long.  Five  buses 
also  run  between  Alice,  Kitzville, 
Brooklyn,  and  Mahoning,  a  dis- 
tance of  6  miles. 

The  J4-ton  buses  are  mounted 
on  pneumatic  tires  both  front  and 
rear,  while  those  of  2-ton  capacity 
are  fited  with  pneumatics  in  front 
and  cushion  tires  in  the  rear.  Each 
bus  carries  a  spare  pneumatic  tire 
either  on  the  side  or  at  the  rear,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  top 
of  this  page. 

The  use  of  pneumatic  tires  has 
provided  very  easy  riding  qualities 
almost  equal  to  those  of  the  aver- 
age passenger  car.     It  has  also  re- 


sulted in  a  decrease  in  the  operat- 
ing expenses  and  in  mechanical  re- 
pairs. The  two  White  buses  pur- 
chased in  1915  have  already  run 
over  225,000  miles  in  the  first  3 
years  and  have  been  thoroughly 
overhauled  three  times.  The  com- 
pany feels  that  these  two  trucks  are 
still  good  for  at  least  200,000  miles 
more. 

All  of  the  buses  are  electrically 
lighted  and  are  equipped  with  spe- 
cial heating  devices  which  drav^ 
fresh  air  from  within  sleeves  fitted- 
around  the  exhaust  pipes  from  thg 
engines^  The  bus  bodies  are  of  the 
convertible  type  with  large  glass 
side  and  rear  end  windows  in 
sashes,  which  may  be  let  down  into 
the  body  sides  during  summer 
weather.  The  bodies  on  the  ^4-ton- 
ners  are  large  enough  to  carry 
eighteen  passengers  and  those  on 
the  2-tonners,  twentj'-two  passen- 
gers. Each  body  is'  of  the  pay-as- 
you-enter  type,  operated  on  the 
one-man  system  in  which  the 
driver  both  operates  the  bus  and 
collects  the    fares. 

The  Mcsaba  company  maintains 
garages  at  both  Hibbing  and  Grand 
Rapids,  or  at  each  end  of  the  main 
route.  While  the  maintenance  of 
more  than  one  garage  mav  not  be 
necessary  for  bus  lines  that  operate 
entire!}'  witliin  a  city,  it  is  of  great- 
est importance  for  lines  running 
between  cities.  Some  of  the  buses 
remain  overnight  at  one  end  of  the 
route  and  others  in  the  garage  at 
the  other  end.  This  increases  the 
cost  of  the  bus  maintenance  but  is 
of  great  help  in  maintaining  sched- 
ules. If  any  bus  should  require  any 
minor  repairs  or  adjustments,  these 


are  attended  to  at  the  nearest  gar- 
age, so  that  the  truck  does  not  have 
to  run  back  to  its  starting  point  be- 
fore the  work  can  be  done.  Me- 
chanics are  employed  at  both 
garages  and  all  of  the  trucks  are 
given  a  thorough  inspection  each 
night  after  the  day's  work  is  over. 
By  this  means,  no  small  repairs 
are  allowed  to  develop  into  serious 
ones  which  might  adversely  affect 
the  running  schedule  by  making  it 
necessary  to  tie  up  the  bus  until  all 
of  the  repairs  were  made.  On  the 
main  route,  the  buses  operate  for  a 
full  20  hours  each  day.  They  start 
out  at  5 :30  a.  m.  and  run  until  1 :30 
the    following   morning. 

Early  Experiences 

Speaking  of  the  early  experiences 
of  the  Mesaba  company,  G.  E. 
Wickman,  Vice-President,  said : 
"We  purchased  our  first  two 
Whites  with  a  great  deal  of  re- 
luctance. \\'e  wanted  to  give  our 
customers  the  best  service  possible, 
so  we  made  a  survey  of  several  suc- 
cessful bus  companies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  After  this  in- 
vestigation, we  found  that  cheap 
equipment  would  not  prove  an 
economy  and  so  standardized  on 
Whites.  Our  trucks  have  more  than 
paid  for  themselves. 

The  degree  of  success  which  the 
Mesaba  company  has  attained  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
able  to  increase  the  size  of  its  fleet 
from  two  to  eighteen  trucks,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are 
railway  connections  between  most 
of  the  towns  served  bv  the  lines. 
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.•<;/: i-ii  (1/   »!,-  T>  !.(/   r,    spcUT  in  order  to  get    the  best   of  lighliiii/  facilities.     The  f'ortahle  crane  m   Ihe 
foreground  is   a   handy  da-icc  for  carryins  such   heavy   parts  as  springs,  cnc/ines,  etc. 


Broken  Springs  and  Bodies 


Are  Big  Problems   of  Contractors 


Overloads     Cause    of     Greatest    Wear    and 
Tear — Making  Own  Parts  Cnts  Repair  Cost 


CONDITIONS  under  which 
trucks  are  operated  in  the  con- 
tractor's field  arc  such  as  to  call  for 
overloading  in  most  cases.  Because 
trucks  will  carry  more  than  capac- 
ity loads,  contractors  as  a  class, 
overload  them  on  the  theory  that 
they  would  rather  get  the  work 
done  quickly,  even  though  the  cost 
of  truck  repairs  be  high.  Though 
this  is  common  practice  in  the  con- 
tractor's field,  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  time  saved  by  overloading 
paj's  in  the  end.  because  of  the  large 
expense  incurred  in  the  repairing  of 
the  trucks.  By  using  more  trucks 
and  cutting  down  the  loads,  the  con- 
tractor would  gain  not  only  in  re- 
pair expenses  but  also  in  keeping 
the  trucks  working  the  maximum 
time.  A  contractor  using  a  fleet  of 
trucks  in  the  hauling  of  rock,  ashes. 
etc.,  is  often  forced  to  maintain  his 
vehicles  under  most  severe  operat- 
ing conditions.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
dump  truck  loaded  with  heavy  rock 
is    under    a    handicap,    even    when 


.  (   Complete  set  of  parts  is  al- 
ways on  hand,  their  7'iilne  being 
placed   at  $10,000. 


normall}-.  loaded.  Overloading  mag- 
nifies this  handicap  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  vehicle  is  under  almost 
constant  repair,  a  costly  operation. 

Three  Big  Problems 

Jacob  Fradus,  a  large  contractor 
in  New  York  City,  has  eliminated 
much  of  the  trouble  incurred 
through  this  rough  handling  by  re- 
inforcing the  truck  chassis  where 
the  wear  and  tear  is  most  likely  to 
happen.  Fradus  handled  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel  work,  and  is  still  un- 
der contract  for  work  on  the  sub- 
way extensions  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  district.  His  trucks 
were  the  first  to  do  cellar  work  in 
New  York  City,  being  run  down 
into  the  excavation  and  then  run 
out  fully  loaded. 

There  are  three  big  maintenance 
])roblems  that  a  contractor  such  as 
Fradus,  has  to  solve.  The  first  one 
is  the  elimination  of  broken  frames 
caused   by  the  vibration  during  the 
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A  Useful  Device  in  Engine  Overhauling 


Much  lime  is  siivrtl  diiiiity  llw  overhauliiif;  period  by 
drii/'piiif/  the  cnnikaisc  from  the  engine  and  then  mount- 
lozuer  halves  of  the  main  bearings,  as  welt  as  on  the  crank- 
ing it  on  a  separate  wooden  stand,  where  work  on  the 
case  itself  can  be  done  xi/ii/r  the  rest  of  the  engine  is 
beint;  attended  to 


Instead  of  tearing  the  engine  do'cn  Zk.'hite  in  the  truci; 
frame,  it  is  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  frame  and  comieyed 
to  this  wooden  stand  where  the  mechanic  is  given  the 
opportunity  of  working  right  in  the  machine  shop  where 
his  tools  are  handy.  The  supporting  arms  of  the  engine 
rest  on  the  side  rails  of  the  stand 


unloading  of  tlic  dtiiii])  trucks.  The 
usual  practice  when  a  truck  is  load- 
ed with  heavy  rock  is  to  back  th? 
truck  against  some  obstruction  to 
the  rear  wheels,  thus  expediting  the 
dumping  of  the  rock  by  giving  it 
an  additional  momentum.  By  suc- 
ce5>sive  jamming  of  the  rear  wheels, 
the  rock  is  completely  dumped.  It 
is  manifest  that  this  severe  vibra- 
tirm    i'i   hrmnd    to  ha\'e   ,t    rletprinrat- 


ing  effect  on  the  frame,  resulting 
finally  in  a  breakage.  Fradus  has 
solved  this  problem  by  reinforcing 
his  frames  with  'i-in.  angle  iron, 
bolted  and  riveted  to  that  member 
on  the  outside  of  both  sides.  This 
has  necessitated  lengthening  the 
jackshaft  yi-in.  on  each  end. 

The  second  problem  is  the  elimin- 
ation of  spring  breakages  due  to  the 
cv,-c';^i\-c    loads    carried.     The    rear 


springs  have  been  reinforced  at  the 
shackle  ends  by  the  addition  of  two 
extra  leaves.  These  are  long  enough 
to  cover  the  exposed  part  of  the 
longest  leaf  at  the  shackle  ends  and 
to  reinforce  the  springs  sufficiently 
enough  to  eliminate  breakage. 

The  third  problem  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  body  floor  breakage  due 
to  the  loading  of  tons  of  rock  on  it 
from    the   hoppers,   sometimes   8   ft. 


Fradus  Does  All  of  His  Own  Overhauling  and  Repairing 

l-i'ur  machinists  zi'ork  in    the   machine  shop  and  six  repairmen  ore  nscd  for  -vork  on   the  cngi)ics.  tra)ismissions  and 

other  heavy  parts.     The  trucks  are  overhauled  once  a  year,  being  practically  rebuilt.     The  machine  shop  equipment 

includes  12-,  14-  and  20-in.  suing  lathes;  a  IC-in.  shaper;  a  power  liacksatv:  emery  wheel:  20-iii.  drill  press;  speed 

drill  press,  nvil  nn  nrhor  press.     This  is  a  complete  equipment  lor  the  Fradus  fleet  of  thirty-tuo  trucks 
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The  Garage  Is  Designed  for  Quick  Maneuvering  of  iho  Trucks 

It  is  85  fl.  u-idc  aud  200  /(.  c/cr/),  and  of  brick  and  concr,tc  coiislruction.     The  roof  is  supported  b\  cross  girders 

and  columns.     The  latter  run  in  two  roivs  for  the  length  of  the  (/'""Ue,  leaving  ample  room  betzoeeil  the  t'zvo  rows 

for  the  trucks  to  run  in  and  out  of  the  •jaragc.     The  columns  are  spaced  20  ft.   apart,  allowing  room   fur  parking 

/^■(i   trucks  belioccn   than.    Ten  skylights  in  the  roof  gi^-e   excellent  lighting  facilities. 


above  the  truck,  Fradus  has  solved 
this  problem  by  reinforcing  the 
body   floor   with    3^-in.   steel   plates. 

$10,000  of  Parts  on  Hand 

Fradus  at  first  experienced  much 
trouble  through  broken  differential 
cases,  due  to  overloading  and  the 
breaking  of  the  jackshafts.  These 
differential  cases  are  reinforced  by 
ribs,  the  fracture  taking  place  at 
the  base  of  the  ribs.  Instead  of 
scrapping  these  parts  when  frac- 
tured, Fradus  reinforced  them  by 
welding  the  place  where  the  frac- 
ture occurred.  Before  this  member 
is  welded  the  male  and  female 
members  are  bolted  together  after 
the  spider  has  been  installed.  A 
mandril  is  then  nm  through  the  cas- 
ing and  tightened  onto  the  case  by 
two  nuts.  The  reason  for  using  a 
mandril  in  this  work  is  to  prevent 
a  swaying  of  the  part  when  it  is 
heated. 

The  Fradus  fleet  consists  of  nine 
Mack  7-ton  tractors  and  twenty-five 
7'/2-ton  Mack  dump  trucks.  The 
maintenance  of  these  vehicles  is 
taken  care  of  entirely  in  the  Fradus 
garage,  where  there  is  a  well- 
equipped  machine  shop  and  stock- 
room. The  machine  shop  equip- 
ment consists  of  an  emery  wheel 
made  by  the  Diamond  Machine  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  16-in.  shaper 
made  by  the  Perkins  Machine  Co.. 
Boston  ;  a  14-in.  swing  lathe  made 
by  the  Hendy  Mfg.  Co.,  Torring- 
ton.  Conn. ;  a  20-in.  swing  lathe 
made  by  David  W.  Pond.  Worces- 
ter, Mass. ;  a  12-in.  swing  lathe 
made    by    the    South    Rend    Lathe 


Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. :  a 
power  hack-saw  made  by  the  Mill- 
ers Falls  Co..  Millers  Falls,  Mass.; 
a  20-in.  drill  press;  an  arbor  press 
made  by  W.  E.  &  J.  Barnes,  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  and  an  Excelsior  speed 
drill  press.  A  portable  hand  crane, 
made  by  the  Dale  Engine  &  Supply 
Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  used  to  carry 
heavy  parts  around  the  garage.  The 
value  of  the  parts  on  hand  in  the 
stockroom  is  placed  at  $10,000. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
contractor's  field  is  the  fact  that 
contracts  will  last  for  a  period  of 
years,  subject  to  the  original  price 
set  for  the  work.  For  instance, 
Fradus'  contract  for  work  on  the 
New  York  City  subway,  was  made 
5  years  ago  when  prices  were  low. 
as    were   the   estimates.      Prices   for 


truck  parts,  wagons,  etc.,  have  been 
increased  while  the  income  from  the 
work  has  not  increased  proportion- 
ately. As  a  result  of  these  condi- 
tions, I-'radus  has  had  to  cut  down 
his  expenses  to  the  minimum  in  or- 
der to  make  a  fair  profit.  lie  has 
elected  to  do  his  own  repair  work 
and  to  eliminate  purchases  of  parts 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  off- 
set the  rise  in  prices. 

His  machine  shop  personnel  in- 
cludes a  foreman,  four  machinists, 
and  six  repairmen  who  work  on  the 
engines,  transmissions  and  other 
heavy  parts.  Four  mechanics  are  al- 
so on  duty  at  night.  One  of  the 
machinists  supervises  the  work  in 
the  machine  shop,  subject  to  orders 
from  the  foreman.  The  latter  is  in 
clinrco   of  ntlicr  work. 


UNDER5LUNG  REAR 
TRUCK  5PRING  FOR 
MACK    7V?  TONNER 


THREE    EXTRA 
LEAVES  HAVE 
PREVENTED  BREAKAGE 


The  Springs  Are  Reinforced  with  Extra  Leaves 

lireakage  due  to  overloading  of  the  trucks  usually  occurred  near  the  shackle  ends 

.-f.v  a   result,   the  e.rtra  leaves  were    made  long   enough   to  reinforce   that  part   of 

the    spring    where    the    breakage    occurred 
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Tl)c  machinists  play  an  important 
part  in  the  functioning  of  the  repair 
work.  With  their  equipment  they 
are  able  to  make  spring  leaves, 
brake  cones,  etc.  Fradus  buys  his 
spring  steel  and  the  machinists 
taper  the  ends  and  fit  the  leaves  to 
the  springs  themselves.  Molds 
have  also  been  made  for  the  brake 
cones,  timing  gears,  pulleys,  and 
pump  impellers.  Instead  of  scrap- 
ping these  parts  when  they  become 
worn,  they  are  collected  and  sent  to 
a  neighboring  foundry,  where  they 
are  melted  and  made  into  the  parts 
most  needed.  Fradus  figures  that 
he  saves  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  new  parts.  These  parts  are 
sent  back  from  the  foundry  in  the 
rough  and  are  then  machined  at  tlie 
garage. 

Saving  on  New  Parts 

In  the  same  manner,  money  is 
-aved  on  the  crankshaft  bearings. 
Instead  of  scrapping  the  bearings 
when  they  are  worn  beyond  their 
usefulness,  the  babbitt  is  scraped 
out  and  then  melted,  after  which  it 
is  poured  back  again  on  the  bear- 
ing shells.  All  roller  and  ball  bear- 
ings are  sent  to  a  factory  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  renewing  these 
parts.  When  the  cylinders  become 
worn,  they  are  sent  to  the  Haupert 
Machine  Co.,  Long  Island  City. 
N.  Y.,  where  they  are  reground  and 
oversize  pistons  fitted. 

At  present,  due  to  a  slack  period, 
the  foreman  in  charge,  F.  W.  Whit- 
ney, is  supervising  the  complete 
overhauling  of  four  trucks.  These 
are  being  entirely  rebuilt.  All  heat- 
ing work  is  done  by  the  aid  of  an 
o.xy-acetylene  outfit  and  a  black- 
smith shop,  located  in  a  small  shed 
outside  the  building.  Normally,  two 
trucks  are  overhauled  at  one  time, 
the  time  taken  for  this  work  being 
from  5  to  6  days.  Each  truck  is 
supposed  to  last  at  least  1  yr.,  before 
being  called  in  for  overhauling. 
The  work  consists  of  tearing  down 
the  engine  and  the  chassis,  renew- 
ing worn  parts,  as  well  as  repairing 
the  body  and  the  cab. 

The  drivers  report  daily  any 
troubles  that  have  occurred  and 
these  are  taken  care  of  by  the  four 
mechanics  on  the  night  shift.  These 
men  handle  the  small  repairs  only, 
the  heavier  repairs  being  carried 
over  to  the  next  day. 

The  trucks  are  inspected  every 
.Sunday  for  signs  of  wear  and  tear, 
and  are  then  thoroughly  greased. 
The  drivers  arc  responsible  for  the 
oiling  of  the  engines  every  day.  As 
these  trucks  are  out  on  their  work 
16  hrs.  at  a  time,  their  engines  run- 


Differential  Casing  Strengthened 

The  ofcrlOddiiKj  of  the  truvhs  cfnisv  a  fnicture  in  tin  cm/ 
phitcs  of  the  different  casings.  In  order  to  eliniinale  this 
trouble,  Fradus  has  reinforced  this  plate  by  welding  the 
fracture  and  building  up  that  section  of  the  plate  zmth 
brass.  Before  this  ',(.'ork  Is  started,  a  mandrel  is  placed 
in  the  casing  so  as  to  prevent  sicaying  of  the  hub  of  the 
casing  due  to  the  heat  during  the  zuelding  process.  This 
mandrel  is  held  tight  by  means  of  a  nut 


ning  most  of  the  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  an  extra  supply  of  oil 
on  the  truck,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  oil  supply  run- 
ning dry  in  the  engine.  The  oil  is 
carried  in  two  1-gal.  cans  on  the 
oil  filler  side  of  the  engine.  The  old 
oil  is  drained  every  week  and  is 
used  for  lubricating  the  driving  chains. 

A  handy  device  for  truing  up  the 
piston  rod  bearings  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  machine  shop.  This 
device  consists  of  a  portable  stand 
upon  which  one  end  of  the  crank- 
shaft is  mounted  and  a  stationary 
holder  bolted  to  the  repair  bench 
which  holds  the  other  end  of  the 
crankshaft.  The  crankshaft  is  held 
rigid  in  the  latter  holder  by  means 
pf  two  bolts  which  tighten  a 
wooden  block  over  it.  The  connect- 
ing-rod bearings  are  then  painted 
with  Prussian  blue  and  rotated  on 
the  crankshaft  bearings  to  ascertain 
the  wear,  if  any. 

During  the  overhauling  period 
when  the  engines  arc  torn  down,  in- 
stead of  w-orking  on  them  on  the  re- 
pair bench,  the  engines  are  j)laced 
on  specially  built  stands.  These 
stands    are    made    up    of    2    by    4's. 


)olted  together  and 
traced  on  either  end 
by  i^-in.  metal  strips. 
One  stand  is  built  so 
as  to  accommodate 
the  complete  engine. 
After  it  is  placed  on 
the  stand,  the  crank- 
case  is  dropped  and 
placed  on  another 
stand,  especially  built 
for  the  purpose.  This 
plan  permits  splitting 
up  of  the  engine  work 
so  that  one  man  may 
work  on  the  crank- 
shaft, cylinders,  etc. 
on  one  stand,  and  an- 
other on  the  crank- 
case.  The  latter  work 
is  done  by  the  repair- 
man operating  the 
acet}Iene  welding  out- 
fit, his  particular  duty 
■)eing  to  take  care  of 
any  fractures  that 
may  have  occurred  in 
that  part. 

Fradus  uses  six 
forms  for  keeping  a 
record  of  his  costs. 
The  first  is  the  driv- 
er's daily  report, 
which  gives  a  record 
of  the  particular  piece 
of  work  the  truck  is 
on ;  the  oil  and  fuel 
consumption ;  the 
number   of    trips ;    the 


time  of  arrival ;  the  material  han- 
dled ;  where  the  material  is  dumped ; 
the  time  the  driver  left  the  dump, 
and  a  general  summary,  showing 
the  amount  of  different  materials 
hauled.  A  big  feature  of  the  driver's 
report  is  the  space  set  aside  for  mak- 
ing a   record  of  accidents. 

The  second  form  takes  in  the 
daily  consumption  of  oil  and  gaso- 
line of  all  the  trucks ;  the  third  is 
a  report  handled  by  the  time-keeper 
at  the  place  where  the  trucks  are 
working.  The  fourth  form  is  an  office 
record  of  the  parts  purchased  and 
used.  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  this  report,  space  is  set  aside  for  a 
summary  of  all  the  parts  taken  out  of 
the  stockroom. 

The  fifth  form  is  a  monthly  record 
kept  by  the  stockroom  clerk,  giving 
the  date  any  part  is  taken  out,  the 
truck  using  it,  and  the  signature  of 
the  driver.  The  sixth  and  last  form 
allows  for  a  daily  summary  of  the 
work  done  by  each  truck,  the  fuel  and 
oil  consumjnion,  the  loads  carried,  the 
material  hauled,  and  the  mileage.  All 
these  forms  will  be  reporduced  in  a 
sub.sequent  issue  of  The  Commkrcial 
X^Kincr.K. 
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Goodyear  Cushion  Tires 


CUT  REPAIR  BILLS 


May  Be  Used  All  Around  on  1-Tonners  and 
for  Front  Wheels  of  ll^-and  2-Ton  Trucks 


A  CERTAIN  inamifaclurer  of 
rubber  heels  in  an  advertise- 
nienl  in  a  national  magazine  makes 
the  statement  that  if  the  shocks  that 
your  system  sustains  in  a  month 
from  the  mere  act  of  walking  with 
leather  heels  on  your  shoes  could 
be  combined-  into  one  tremendous 
blow,  not  only  would  your  every 
bone  be  crushed  but  you  would  be 
reduced  to  a  jelly.  Fortunately,  the 
combination  is  not  possible,  but  the 
statement  does  serve  to  emphasize 
what  anyone  or  anything  must  un- 
dergo when  it  is  shod  with  solid 
heels  or  solid  tires. 

A  truck  comes  down  the  street, 
over  car  tracks,  ruts  in  the  paving, 
cobblestones.  It  is  bumping  and 
banging,  clattering  and  jolting.  A 
passenger  car  is  just  behind  but  not 
a  noise  can  be  heard  from  it.  The 
difTerence  lies  in  the  way  the  two 
machines  are  shod.  One  is  riding 
on  solid  rubber;  the  other  is  riding 
on  air — rubber  and  air.  Nor  does 
the  only  difTerence  lie  in  the  noise 
and  discomfort  caused  by  the  use 
of  solid  tires.  The  biggest  dififercnce 
is  in  the  size  of  the  repair  bill  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

For  a  long  time  the  Scudders- 
Gale  Grocery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
used  solids  on  its  fleet  of  2-ton 
Packards  and  1^-ton  Autocars. 
They  were  satisfied  with  their  per- 
formance because  they  had  never 
known  any  other  kind  of  tire.  But 
about  six  months  ago,  Mr.  K.  H. 
Meyer,  superintendent  of   the   fleet. 


heard  of  the  Goodyear  cushion  tire, 
a  tire  which  was  neither  solid  nor 
pneumatic.  It  was  called  a  cushion 
tire,  was  solid  but  with  a  difference. 
On  the  inside  circumference  of  the 
tire  runs  a  hollow  ring  channel  I'l- 
inches  deep. 

Mr.  Meyer,  always  ready  and 
willing  to  give  a  new  idea  a  fair 
tryout,  put  two  of  the  tires  on  the 
front  wheels  of  one'  of  the  Packards. 
The  driver  of  the  truck  was  the  first 
one  to  comment  on  the  change.  He 
told  Mr.  Meyer  that  the  truck  was 
riding  more  like  a  touring  car  than 
a  truck. 

Hut  a  fleet  superintendent  looks 
more  favorably  on  cutting  costs 
than  he  does  on  the  physical  comfort 
(if    the    drivers,    so    he    waited    for 


the  Goodyear  cushion  tli< 


further  proof  of  the  advantage  of 
the  new  tires  over  the  old  solid  sort. 
It  came  at  the  end  of  the  3  months, 
during  which  the  company  runs  its 
trucks  without  a  general  over- 
hauling. The  truck  was  sent  to 
the  shop  and  not  only  did  it  come 
out,  ready  for  more  work,  in  2  days 
less  time  than  usual,  but  the  bill 
that  came  with  it  was  $200  less  than 
the  usual  bill. 

Mr.  Meyer  immediately  admitted 
that  the  new  tires  had  proved  them- 
selves, for  they  were  the  only 
change  that  had  been  made  on  the 
truck  since  the  last  time  it  had  been 
overhauled,  and  thus  could  be  the 
only  cause  for  such  a  great  lessen- 
ing in  repair  bills. 

He  has  found,  however,  that  the 
cushion  tires  not  only  save  on  re- 
pair bills,  but  even  last  on  the  aver- 
age of  100  per  cent  longer  than 
solids.  The  original  cost  is  68  per 
cent  higher,  but  this  is  more  than 
saved  by  the  longer  life  of  the  tire 
and  the  longer  life  of  the  machine, 
to  say  nothing  of  cutting  down  re- 
pair costs.  The  first  set  have  run 
16,000  miles  and  are  still  giving 
good  service.  Mr.  Meyer  says  that 
he  expected  to  get  at  least  24,000 
miles  out  of  each  set. 

The  sizes  in  which  the  Goodyear 
tires  are  ofTered ;  the  sizes  of  solid 
tires  which  they  replace  and  their 
comparative  cost  with  solids  were 
published  on  pages  86  and  87  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  Sep- 
tember 1,  1919. 


A  portion  of  tin 
are 


<riid<l'  r^-Cnl--   flirt   at  L'-/- 
['(luipped    iiith    liiHjdytar 


l;irl:„nts  (i; 
u nil  ion    lira 


I  nf  tlic  front  wheels  of  the  Packards  thoum 
hiive  the  cushion  tires  all  around 
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MONTHLY  TRUCK 


I'art  of  tlu  Jnmes  liutlcr  fleet  of  sixty-tiro  I'iircc-An-diry,  of  ithicli   fithi-niiic  (in:  Uiriir  'i-toinurK  uiid  three  of  2-toii  ca- 
pacilii.    ThiK  staiiftardized  fleet  dcUrcm  rilmiit  750  foils  of  fooilxtiiffs  ilnilii  to  n  rliiiin  of  iirorrrii  and  meat  stores 

COST  OF  OPERATION  of 

I  5-Tonners  in   Wholesale  Grocery  Business 

Standardized  Fleet  of  62    Pierce-Arrows  Replaces 
500  Horses  and  Delivers  One-Third  More  Tonnage 

THE  operating  records  of  the  James  Butler  fleet 
show  some  interesting  cost  figures  on  the  opera- 
tion of  5-ton  Pierce-Arrow  trucks  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business.  For  example,  a  typical  set  of  cost 
figures  for  one  of  the  5-ton  Pierce-Arrows  shows  a 
cost  per  day  operated  of  $24.41  and  a  cost  per  mile 
run  of  45  cents.  Other  figures  on  forty-two  of  the 
fleet  of  fifty-nine  Slj-ton  Pierce-Arrows  as  given  in 
the  tabic  on  the  opposite  page,  show  the  average  mile- 
age per  day  to  be  46.5 ;  the  average  days  in  service 
per  year  to  be  287  and  the  average  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  to  be  3.3. 

I  Of  course,  these  figures  are  of  little  value  unless 
analyzed.  As  the  co.=t  system  followed  by  the  Butler 
company  does  not  include  the  items  of  depreciijluia 
and  interest  on  investmeni:.  both  of  these  important 
figures  must  be  added  in  order  to  determine  a  final 
cost  which  will  be  comparable  with  other  cost  figures 
published  in  past  issues  of  The  Commerci.m.  Vehici.i;. 
Without  the  items  of  interest  on  the  investment  and 
depreciation,  the  average  cost  per  day  would  figure 
out  at  $20.08.  However,  by  adding  the  vearly  sums 
of  $303  to  cover  tlic  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  a  track 
investment  of  $5,050  and  $889.20  at  20  per  cent  on  an 
investment  of  $4,446,  the  total  cost  per  dav  is  in- 
creased from  $20.08  to  $24.41. 


OpenitlDK  Charges 


Cuak.         i3^y^.pk        •- 
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The  Figures  Analyzed 

This  cost,  however,  does  not  include  supervision 
such  as  would  have  to  be  added  if  the  same  trucks 
were  operated  for  hire  in  a  similar  line  of  work.  All 
of  the  cost  figures  given  on  the  form  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vf.hici.R  Standard  Cost  Keeping  System  for 
Motor  Trucks  as  printed  on  this  page  were  obtained 
from  the  records  of  the  James  Butler  company,  with 
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the  exception  of  two  items  of  interest  on  invesimenl 
and  depreciation,  both  of  which  are  mari<ed  with  as- 
terisks. The  investment  figures  given  on  the  form  on 
this  page  were  also  estimated,  but  provide  a  good 
average,  since  some  of  the  trucks  were  purchased 
in  1914,  1915  and  1916,  when  the  prices  were 
lower  than  in  1917  and  1918.  Similarly,  the  cost  of 
$604  for  a  set  of  tires  on  a  5-ton  Pierce-.\rrow  is 
higher  than  the  market  value  at  this  writing.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  total  operating  cost  of 
the  5-ton  Pierce-Arrow  shown  on  the  two  cost  forms 
given  on  this  and  the  opposite  page,  is  approximately 
$1,620  in  excess  of  the  first  cost  of  the  truck  chassis, 
its  tires,  equipment  and  body. 

In  a  further  analysis  of  the  James  Dutlcr  cost  fig- 
ures, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  company's  fleet 
is  a  standardized  one,  with  no  other  trucks  employed. 
This  has  a  large  influence  on  the  cost  of  upkeep,  be- 
cause all  of  the  mechanics  are  well  acquainted  with 
each  truck  and  therefore  with  all  of  them,  since  they 
are  all  alike.  Similarly,  the  employment  of  only  one 
make  of  truck  makes  it  necessary  to  carry  such  a 
large  stock  of  repair  parts  as  would  be  necessary  if  more 
than  one  make  were  used. 

Slow  Loading 

The  work  which  the  trucks  do  also  has  considerable 
influence  on  the  cost  of  operation.  All  of  the  trucks 
are  fitted  with  permanent  panel  bodies.  The  loading 
of  5  tons  of  miscellaneous  groceries  into  these  bodies 
takes  from  Y^  hr.  to  ly^  hrs.  While  many  other  groc- 
ers on  the  Metropolitan  territory  have  adopted  seiui- 
trailers  and  short-wheelbase  tractors  to  get  away 
from  this  long  loading  time,  the  Butler  company  still 
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employs  the  conventional  fixed  body.  The  subject  of 
fixed  bodies  vs.  semi-trailers  and  tractors  is  sufficient 
unto  itself  for  a  separate  article  and  the  reasons  given 
by  the  James  Ikitler  company  for  retaining  the  fixed 
bodies   will   be   discussed   in    a    future   article   in  Tut. 

t'oM.MERCIAI.   YEIlICLIi. 

Helper  on  Each  Truck 

.-\side  from  this  question  of  loading,  the  cost  fig- 
ures given  herewith  may  be  better  understood  when 
it  is  known  that  the  standardized  Butler  fleet  dis- 
tributes daily  about  750  tons  of  foodstuflts.  Points 
within  a  radius  of  65  miles  from  New  York  are 
reached.  The  longest  trip  is  to  Freehold.  N.  J.,  132 
miles  for  the  round  trip.  Other  points  reached  include 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  a  round  trip  distance  of  116  miles; 
Red  Bank,  .\.  J.,  120  miles;  I'eckskill,  X.  Y.,  95  miles, 
and  Norwalk,  Conn.,  95  miles.  From  three  to  ten 
stops  are  made  on  each  of  these  trips.  While  trips  arc 
made  occasionally  to  the  more  distant  points  given 
above,  the  bulk  of  the  distribution  is  spread  over  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
chain  of  Butler  stores  is  located.  As  each  truck  leaves 
the  warehouse,  it  carries  a  full  ca])acity  load,  but  no 
o\erload. 

.\  driver  and  a  helper  arc  furnished  on  each  truck. 
On  the  average,  drivers  are  paid  $32  a  week  and  help- 
ers $15.  r)f  the  si.xty-five  drivers  employed  by  the 
company,  many  have  been  employed  continuously  for 
8  or  9  years. 

A  shop  foreman  and  a  crew  of  six  mechanics  con- 
stitute the  maintenance  force  which  is  required  for  in- 
specting, oiling,  greasing  and  repairing. 

Of  the  fleet  of  sixty-two  trucks,  fifty-nine  are  5-ton- 
(Coiitinuiil  on  papc  B34) 

Mileage     and    Gasoline     Averages  ^ 


on    5-Ton 


Pierce-Arrows 


The  performance  records  of  the  same  5-tonner  showing 
a  cost  per  day  of  $24.41  ami  a  cost  per  mile  of  45  cent/i 
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New  Method  of  Routing 


Increases  Wliolesale  Poulterer's  Business 

Special  Systems  for   Sorting  and   Loading   and   Bonuses 
for  Drivers  Also   Important  Factors   in    Truck   Operation 


SPECIAL  sorting,  routing  and 
loading  systems  and  bonuses 
for  drivers  and  helpers  are  four 
features  of  truck  operation  by 
which  the  Nathan  Schweitzer  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  increased 
the  efficiency  of  its  delivery  fleet 
and  thereby  increased  its  business 
to  a  marked  extent. 

Mr.  William  Schweitzer,  who  has 
entire  charge  of  the  Nathan 
Schweitzer  Co.'s  trucks,  gives  a 
considerable  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  large  and  grow- 
ing business  to  the  well-organized 
system  of  trucking  operation  which 
the  company  has  installed.  Almost 
all  of  the  deliveries  of  the  company 
are  made  by  motor  truck.  The 
company  deals  in  meats,  poultry 
and  games,  delivering  large  quan- 
tities to  each  customer.  It  has  for 
its  customers  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  hotels  and 
restaurants,  several  of  the  big 
steamship  lines  and  also  a  great 
number  of  retail  butchers  in  all 
parts  of  New  York  City,  upper  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  New  Jersey,  Long 
Island  and  points  further  afield. 

Freight  collections  and  deliveries 
from  and  to  some  of  the  steamship 
wharves  are  still  made  by  horse 
wagons  and  when  not  otherwise 
engaged  they  are  also  used  for  a 
certain  number  of  deliveries  close 
to  the  establishment.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  deliveries  are  made  by 
motor  truck. 

Tlie  Sorting  System 

The  company's  fleet  consists  of 
three  White  trucks  of  ^-ton  ca- 
pacity; seven  autocars  of  2-ton  ca- 
pacity and  two  Packard  3-tonners. 
The  White  trucks  are  used  for  spe- 
cial rush  deliveries,  of  which  the 
company  has  to  deal  with  a  con- 
siderable number.  The  Autocars 
are  engaged  in  making  city  deliv- 
eries; that  is,  in  handling  the  bulk 
of  the  company's  business.  The 
two  Packards  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing collections  and  deliveries  from 
and  to  some  of  the  steamship 
wharves.      These    last    also    collect 


freight  shipments  and  transport 
goods  to  the  freight  yards  for  the 
company's  out-of-town  freight  de- 
liveries. 

The  goods  handled  by  the 
Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.  are  stored 
in  the  upper  floors  of  the  company's 
building.  When  an  order  is  re- 
ceived for  goods,  the  latter  are  col- 
lected on  these  upper  floors  and  are 
then    transported     by     elevator,    on 


n'illiam  Sch7fi'itccr.  -„iia   n  superintendent 

of    all    trucking    operations    for    the 

Nathan   Schiveitzcr  Co.,  Inc. 

hand  trucks,  to  the  ground  floor. 
It  is  on  the  ground  floor  that  all 
goods  are  sorted  for  delivery.  This 
floor  is  entirely  free  of  all  obstruc- 
tions except  columns.  It  is  paved 
with  cement  and  the  walls  are  in 
white  tiles.  In  addition,  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  number  of  water  taps 
and  can  be  cleaned  and  washed 
down  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
question  of  cleanliness  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  to  the  business  in  many 
ways  and  will  be  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle,  together  with  a 
fuller  exposition  of  the  company's 
sorting  system. 

The  ground  floor  space  is  divided 
into  sections  according  to  the  lo- 
calities in  which  the  deliveries  are 
to  be  made  and  goods  arriving  from 
the    upper    floors    are    trucked    im- 


mediately to  that  part  of  the  ground 
floor  reserved  for  the  locality  to 
which  they  are  to  be  sent.  This 
interior  trucking  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  two-wheeled  hand  trucks ; 
flat,  four-wheeled  hand  trucks ;  high 
four-wheeled  hamper  trucks  with 
shelves,  and  the  Bartlett  hand  truck 
with  platforms.  The  first  are  used 
for  barrels ;  the  second  for  heavy 
boxes ;  the  third  for  light  baskets 
and  small  light  parcels,  such  as 
braces  of  game  birds,  and  the  fourth 
for  heavy  meat  baskets,  which  can 
be  piled  up  one  on  top  of  another. 
The  meat,  however,  is  kept  in  a  large 
cold-storage  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  back  of  and  opening  into  the 
ground  floor  sorting  room.  From 
this  cold-storage  room,  consign- 
ments of  meat  are  transported  on 
hand  trucks  to  the  delivery  sec- 
tion of  the  ground  floor  reserved  for 
the  locality  in  which  they  are  to  be 
delivered.  All  goods  for  delivery 
are  carefully  and  tastefully  packed 
either  on  the  upper  floors  or  on  the 
ground  floor  before  leaving  the  es- 
tablishment, because  the  appear- 
ance of  the  goods  both  at  the  store 
and  in  process  of  unloading  and  de- 
livery to  hotels  and  restaurants  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  latter  and 
therefore  to  the  dealer  supplying 
them. 

Excellent  Routing  System 

The  Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.  has 
also  thoroughly  systematized  its 
routing  system.  The  entire  terri- 
tory served  by  the  company  is  di- 
vided up  into  regular  routes.  This 
is  done  first  on  a  large  scale ;  that  is. 
New  York  City  proper  is  divided 
into  west  side,  east  side  and  down- 
town. The  rest  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  company- operates  is  di- 
vided into  Brooklyn,  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island,  in  which  deliv- 
eries are  made  by  the  company's 
trucks,  and  into  a  freight  zone  for 
out-of-town  shipments.  The  we-st 
side  of  New  York  is  then  subdi- 
vided into  five  routes  and  the  east 
side    into    three    routes.      The   con- 
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trucks  and  protects  goods  in  the  process  of  loading 


fines  of  these  subdivisions  do  not 
change  because  the  business  has  no 
peak  load  period  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  reroute  the  trucks 
into  smaller  routes  for  a  period  of 
greatly  increased  deliveries.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  pertinent  to 
mention  here  that  the  company's 
excellent  system  of  maintenance  by 
means  of  its  own  mechanics  enables 
all  truck  to  be  operative  practically 
all  the  time,  except  for  occasional 
slight  repairs,  painting  and  period- 
ical overhauls. 

.Mthough  there  is  no  peak  load 
period  to  reckon  with,  the  company 
has  another  delivery  difficulty  to  be 
solved  which   invohes  the  question 


of  overhead  cost  of  making  deliv- 
eries. This  is  the  number  of  rush 
orders  with  which  the  company  has 
to  deal.  \'^ery  often  an  order  will 
come  into  the  store  for  a  large  con- 
signment of  meat,  game  or  poultry 
— or  all  three  of  them — which  must 
be  delivered  immediately. 

Rush  Deliveries  Important 

If  the  man  in  charge  of  routing  the 
trucks  left  this  consignment  to  go  in 
the  regular  truck  supplying  the  locality 
concerned,  it  might  arrive  too  late 
to  meet  the  customer's  require- 
ments and  the  chances  are  that  his 
next  order  will  be  placed  with 
someone  else.     It  is  therefore  neces- 


sary to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
trucks  of  lighter  capacity  always 
ready  to  go  out  on  rush  orders. 
However,  there  are  two  factors  that 
help  out  in  this  difficulty.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  many  such 
orders  embrace  a  large  number  of 
parcels  and  barrels  and  a  variety 
of  goods,  so  that  the  truck  does  not 
set  out  to  make  the  delivery  loaded 
very  greatly  under  capacity.  The 
second  is  the  fact  that,  because  of 
the  large  size  of  the  usual  individual 
consignments,  a  fully  loaded  truck 
(Ml  an  ordinary  route  has  compara- 
tively few  calls  to  make  and  can, 
therefore,  complete  its  trip  more 
quickly.  In  this  way  the  ^-ton 
trucks  are  able  to  average  at  least 
live  trips  a  day  over  the  same  route 
and  the  2-ton  trucks  at  least  three 
trips  a  day.  Therefore,  a  rush  order 
for  goods  will  often  find  a  truck 
just  about  to  start  for  the  locality 
to  which  the  goods  were  consigned. 
That  truck  then  makes  the  rush  de- 
livery first  after  reaching  its  route, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  a  special  truck  with  one 
rush  delivery. 

The  routing  of  the  individual 
trucks  themselves  is  handled  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  the  company  office  on  the 
ground  floor,  Air.  Schweitzer  has 
installed  a  series  of  pigeon-holes, 
arranged  in  three  tiers  for  the  east 
side  and  three  tiers  for  the  west 
.side  and  down  town.  In  the  first  of 
these  tiers  for  each  side  of  the  city 
(Continued  on  page  342) 


Side  view  of  one  of  the  Nathan  Schweitzer  2-ton  Autocars  in  process  of  being  loaded  in  front  of  the  «f«^''''"«;^'''^ 
DHrJr  aid  helper  are  loading  the  truck  while  the  checker  (in  a  ^chite  -«* '/;;-^ ^/fo Yfte  c^r^\^«Vea^^^^ 
are  loaded.     The  width  of  the  street  enables  the  trucks  to  maneuver  and  back  up  to  the  curb  icith  ease 
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COLD-WEATHER   HINTS 

In  Truck  Operation 

Methods    That    Will    Save    the    Fleet 
Owner  Much  Worry.  Time  and  Money 

No.    4— CARE    OF    GARFORD    TRUCKS 


As  the  winter  season  ap- 
proaches, the  wise  truck  own- 
er, whether  he  possesses  a 
single  truck  or  a  fleet,  will  prepare 
ways  and  means  to  keep  his  equip- 
ment at  the  maximum  point  of  effi- 
ciency in  spite  of  bad  highway  con- 
ditions, storms  and  extremely  low 
temperature. 

1  —In  the  actual  operation  of  a 
truck  during  the  cold  weather, 
the  first  and  most  important  thing 
to  be  considered  is  protection  for 
the  driver.  No  owner  can  expect 
an  operator  to  protect  his  truck  in- 
vestment if  the  driver  is  left  unpro- 
tected and  at  the  mercy  of  the  ele- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  he  will 
feel  that  his  employer  is  not  inter- 
ested in  him,  and  in  the  second 
place  his  personal  efficiency  will  be 
reduced  at  least  50  per  cent  due  to 
body  discomfort  and  in  some  cases, 
actual  suffering.  The  engineers  of 
the  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima, 
Ohio,  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  above  fact  and  in  the  design 
of  the  various  trucks,  especially  the 
heavy-duty  models,  have  made 
ample  provision  for  the  drivers' 
protection.  \  strong  sheet  steel 
cab  is  provided  and  fully  equipped' 
with  a  glass  windshield  and  a  full 
set  of  curtains  capable  of  complete- 
ly inclosing  the  cab.  The  wind- 
shield and  curtains  should  be  ex- 
amined to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  good  shape.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  snow  llies  to  unroll 
the  curtains  and  then  find  some  of 
the  celluloid  so  badly  broken  that 
the  curtains  are  useless. 

^-  See  that  each  truck  is  provided 
with  a  good  radiator  cover  that 
;its,  preferably  one  that  has  an  ad- 
justable roll  curtain  in  front. 
Trucks  operating  in  rural  and  sub- 
urban districts  should  be  provided 
■.vith  a  shovel  and  a  bucket  of  sand, 
riiesc  can  be  best  carried  hooked 
on  the  under  side  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  cross  sills  where  they 
will  be  entirely  out  of  the  wav. 


'PHIS  is  the  fourth  of  a 
-^  series  of  articles  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  best 
methods  which  fleet  own- 
ers have  followed  in  the 
maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  their  trucks  in 
freezing  weather.  Some  of 
the  methods  apply  partic- 
ularly to  Garford  trucks, 
while  others  apply  equally 
well  to  all  makes  of  trucks. 
The  fifth  article,  in  the 
next  issue,  will  give  cold- 
weather  hints  for  Autocar 
trucks. 


'3— Not  enough  attention  is  paid  to 

the     proper     handling     of     skid 

chains.      There    arc   on   the    market 

several   trood   makes  <.>{  skid   chains. 


any  one  of  which  will  prove  excel- 
lent for  use  on  a  Garford  truck,  pro- 
vided the  directions  of  the  chain 
manufacturer  are  carried  out  The 
great  trouble  is  these  directions  are 
usually  entirely  ignored,  not  only 
by  drivers,  but  by  garage  superin- 
tendents as  well.  Chains  are  permit- 
ted to  run  in  a  very  loose  condition, 
with  the  result  that  they  catch  in 
the  dri\e  chains  or  brake  operating 
levers,  resulting  in  serious  damage. 
Cin  the  other  hand,  they  should  not 
Ik-  too  tight.  If  the  chain  is  so 
tight  around  the  tire  that  it  cannot 
shift  slightly,  serious  damage  to  the 
tire  will  result. 

^— Cct  tlie  mechanical  condition 
of  the  truck  in  perfect  shape  to 
\vithstand  the  winter  siege.  Do  It 
Now.  See  that  both  sets  of  brakes 
ojjerate  properly  and  that  they  are 
equalized.  Nothing  will  make  a 
truck  skid  quicker  than  unequalized 
brakes. 

I'.xamine  the  transmission  and 
dilTerential  for  lubrication.  See  that 
they  are  filled  with  a  grease  that 
will  flow.  Have  all  steering  and 
front  axle  connections  tight.  Driv- 
ing  into   snow    piles   and    mud   with 


I  he  huilt-iii  windshield  mid  aib   (iiriaiiis  fiiijushcd  as   standard   Cijiiil'iuciil   on   the 

hiavii  Garford  models,  protect  the  driver,  Lcci)  him  in  pood  humor  and  result  in 

hill  doiiiij  miin   mid  licttir  irnrl:.     Tliix  mtinix    better   tniet:   sat ixf action 
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Lnd  and  sidf  srctioual  drazcings  of  the  lubrication  system  used  on  the  Garford  heavy  truck  models.     The  vieiu  at  the  left 
i/iijro-   the  location   of  the  oil  gauge.    The  view  at  the  right    shozfs     the    pressure    oiling    system    employed. 


the   front    end   in   a   loose  condition 
IS  bound  to  mean  trouble. 

C  —Thoroughly  inspect,  clean  and 
adjust  the  ignition  system. 
Starting  a  motor  with  present  day 
fuel  in  cold  weather  is  ditticult 
enough  without  adding  trouble  in 
the  ignition  system.  Keep  the  gaps 
•n  the  spark  plugs  fairly  close.  Then 
it  will  not  require  such  a  hot  spark 
to  jump. 

/I— Go  over  the  entire  fuel  system. 

Make  sure  that  there  is  no  water 

nr    sediment    in    the    gasoline   tank. 

Clean  all  water  and  sediment 
from  the  carbureter. 

Don't  have  any  small  leaks  in  the 
cooling  system,  especially  if  a  non- 
freezing  mixture  is  to  be  used. 

Prevent  Frozen  Radiators 

"7  —To  prevent  the  water  from 
freezing  in  the  cooling  system, 
replace  some  of  the  water  with 
wood  alcohol,  as  per  the  following 
tabic  : 

Alcohol  by  Water  by  rreezlnr  Specific 

Tolnme.  volume.  Point,  Oravity 

per  cent  per  cent  D.  of  Fahr. 

7.-.  ,069 

.ill  -,n  --  -,  .9fi3 

3;  i;.',  —  ir.  .9.^7 

40  fio  — 22  n.'i 

When  wood  alcohol  is  not  ob- 
tainable and  it  is  necessary  to  use 
denatured  alcohol,  increase  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  about  3  per  cent. 

If  alcohol  is  not  used,  drain  the 
entire  cooling  system  by  opening 
the  drain  valve  under  the  radiator 
under  the  pump  and  at  the  bottom 
edge  of  the   cylinder   water   jacket. 

Do  not  let  the  truck  stand  in  wa- 
ter or  mud  when  put  up  for  the 
night,  as  it  may  freeze  before  morn- 
ing and  operator  will  find  all  four 
wheels  stuck  fast  to  the  ground. 

Q  — To  start  a  truck  stored  in  a  cold 

place,  close  all  drain  cocks   and 

replace  drain   plugs.     Fill  the  cool- 


ing system  with  warm  water,  not 
hot  water,  as  the  sudden  increase  in 
temperature  may  cause  unequal  ex- 
l)ansion,  which  is  likely  to  crack  the 
cylinder  water  jacket.  Open  the 
four  priming  cocks  on  the  motor 
and  pour  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
gasoline  into  each  one.  This  will 
not  onl)'  serve  to  prime  the  motor, 
but  at  the  same  time  will  cut  the 
congealed  oil  on  the  pistons  and  cyl- 
inder walls. 

Do  not  use  too  much  gasoline 
for  priming.  Crank  the  motor  and 
let  it  run  slowly.  Do  not  race  it 
but  give  it  a  chance  to  warm  up 
gradually.  Immediately  after  the 
motor  starts,  open  the  try  cock  in 
the  oil  line  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  oil  is  circulating.  This 
try  cock  is  located  near  the  oil 
pump.  If  the  oil  is  not  circulating, 
stop  the  motor  immediately. 

Q— If  the  gasoline  supply  is  cut 
off  due  to  water  frozen  in  the 
settling  chamber,  or  carburetor 
strainer,  thaw  out  by  wrapping  a 
rag  soaked  in  hot  water  around  the 
frozen  part. 

1  rj— If    the    motor    will    not    start 
^   due  to  the  failure  of  the  gaso- 


Stdc   vic-ie   dniwing   of   the  putnp   oper- 
ated   cooling    system    on    the    Oarford 
1^/i-ton  trucks 


line  to  vaporize  on  account  of  low 
temperature,  wrap  a  rag  soaked  in 
hot  water  around  the  carburetor 
and  around  the  intake  manifold. 
This  method  is  much  better  than 
pouring  hot  water  over  these  parts 
as  it  does  away  with  the  danger  of 
getting  water  into  the  air  valve. 

1  1  — If  the  truck  is  frozen  to  the 
ground  by  having  been  left 
standing  in  mud  or  water  the  night 
before,  do  not  attempt  to  move  it 
by  the  power  of  the  motor,  as  seri- 
ous breakage  of  some  driving  part 
may  result.  Do  not  attempt  to 
break  it  loose  by  jacking  or  prying 
with  a  bar,  as  this  may  result  in 
damage  to  the  rubber.  Thaw  out  the 
ice  or  frozen  mud  by  pouring  hot 
water  around  the  lower  section  of 
the  tire  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ground. 

A  Few  General  Hints 

't'y — Do  not  try  to  get  home  with 
^^  frozen  radiator.  Put  the 
truck  in  a  warm  place  or  thaw  it 
out  by  pouring  hot  water  over  the 
outside.  More  cylinders  were 
cracked  from  overheating  due  to 
lack  of  circulation  during  the  ex- 
treme weather  of  January,  1918, 
than  from  actual  freezing. 
1  'J — Keep  the  truck  cleaner  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Frozen 
mud  on  brake  connections  helps  to 
destroy  brake  efficiency. 
1  A — On  slippery  streets  do  not  keep 
-*■  ■*  too  close  to  the  machine  ahead. 
It  might  stop  before  you  can.  Start 
slowly  and  stop  slowly. 

In  the  northern  sections  of  the 
country,  where  the  weather  is  con- 
tinually cold,  the  fan  may  be 
removed. 

Do  not  have  a  truck  leave  the 
garage  until  it  is  in  condition  and 
equipped  to  do  a  day's  work. 
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Read  the  Eight  Principles  in  Installi  ng  Trucks  in  the  Transfer  Business 


GETTING  RID    OF  HORSES 

v  in  the  Transfer  and  Express  Business 


WHEN  an  owner  of  a  fleet  of 
horses  wishes  to  replace  these 
with  a  inotor  truck  fleet,  he  must 
take  into  consideration  certain  fun- 
damental principles  in  effecting'  this 
replacement.  In  the  transfer  busi- 
ness there  are  eight  cardinal  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  considered. 
An  example  of  the  working  out  of 
these  principles  may  be  taken  from 
the  experience  of  Lueddeke's  New- 
ark &  New  York  Express  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  That  company  operates 
an  express  line  between  Newark 
and  New  York  City,  a  distance  of 
12  miles,  on  an  hourly  schedule, 
daily,  up  to  12  o'clock  noon. 
Though  the  company  carries  all 
classes  of  merchandise,  it  makes  a 
specialty  of  handling  leather  for 
about  400  concerns  or  practically 
every  manufacturer  and  retail  mer- 
chant handling  that  commodity  be- 
tween the  two  cities. 

The  Lueddeke  company  bought 
iis  first  truck  in  1915  and  has  built 
up  its  fleet  since  that  time  to  twelve 
Federals,  three  of  them  being  of  2- 
ton  capacity ;  four  of  S^^-ton  ca- 
paciy,  and  five  5-tonners.  Besides 
the  motor  equipment,  it  has  five  head 
of  horses.  These  are  used  in  picking 
up  and  delivering  merchandise  in  and 
about  Newark. 

The  Utility  of  Trucks 

— The  first  point  to  be  considered 
in  the  installation  of  a  fleet  of 
trucks  in  the  transfer  business  is 
the  determination  of  the  utility  of 
motor  trucks  versus  horse  wagons 
in  hauling  merchandise.  The  cost 
of  delivery  is  the  paramount  issue  to 
be  decided  upon  before  anything  else 
is  brought  up.  Mr.  Lueddeke  fig- 
ures that  .his  trucks  cost  him  on  an 
average  $25  per  day  each  to  operate, 
including  $4.16  a  day  for  the  driver, 
$2.50  for  a  helper,  gasoline  and  oil 
consumed,  tires,  insurance  and  de- 
preciation ;  whereas,  a  team  of 
horses  cost  him  a  little  over  $10  to 
$12  a  day,  including  a  driver  and 
helper.  This  difference  in  cost,  how- 
ever,  is    greatly    offset    by   the    all- 


Only  Trucks  Made  Possible  the 

Development  of  New 

Business  Area 


NO.  5 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the 
principles  to  be  considered 
in  getting  rid  of  horses  in 
different  industries.  The 
first  four  articles  in  this 
series  were  published  as 
follows : 

No.  1  Coal Aug.  15 

No.  2  Paper Sept.  1 

No.  3  Lumber.  .  .Sept.  15 
No.  4  Groceries .  .  .  Nov.  1 
Article  No.  6,  on  getting 
rid  of  horses  in  the  florist 
business  will  appear  in  the 
issue  of  Dec.  1,  1919. 


around  efficiency  of  the  truck;  the 
increased  delivery  radius ;  in- 
creased load  capacity  and  greater 
durability. 

Mr.  Lueddeke  established  his 
business  in  1903.  At  that  time  and 
until  June,  1915,  its  principal  work 
consisted  of  hauling  general  mer- 
chandise in  and  about  the  city  of 
Newark.  By  giving  satisfactory 
service,  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany increased  very  rapidly  and  it 
was  able  to  occupy  a  large  one- 
story  wooden  stable,  which  was 
used  to  house  the  horses  and  wag- 
ons and  to  store  whatever  goods 
the  company  had  to  hold  over  until 
the  following  day.  This  method  of 
using  horses  to  haul  the  goods  was 
satisfactory  until  some  of  the  ship- 
pers began  to  ask  themselves  why 
they  shipped  their  goods  by  rail- 
road for  such  a  short  distance  as 
that  between  Newark  and  New 
York  Citv.     Lueddeke  also  saw  the 


possibilities  that  this  class  of  work 
offered.  He  accepted  the  New  York 
City-Newark  work,  as  he  did  many 
other  shipments  to  towns  and  cities 
within  a  radius  of  10,  15  and  even 
20  miles.  In  doing  this  work,  he 
did  his  best  to  give  the  service  he 
had  always  given  when  handling 
local  shipments,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  work  was  not  as  profitable 
as  the  local  work.  It  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  load  the  wag- 
ons to  capacity,  owing  to  the  strain 
on  the  horses  in  hauling  such  dis- 
tances. Besides,  the  horses  could 
not  travel  over  20  miles  per  day, 
even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances (the  extreme  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  the  slippery  condition  of 
the  roads  in  the  winter  greatly  re- 
duced this  mileage),  and  this  meant 
additional  expense  in  putting  the 
driver  up  at  a  hotel  and  stabling  the 
horses  until  the  following  morning. 
An  experiment  made  with  the 
first  truck  soon  showed  that  the 
long-haul  work  could  be  handled 
eflicicntly  and  economically.  As  a 
result,  another  truck  was  purchased 
and  later  five  more  were  added  to 
the  fleet.  Before  any  trucks  were 
bought,  Lueddeke  had  fifty-one 
head  of  horses.  Up  until  last  year, 
this  numlier  had  been  reduced  to 
twenty-one.  Recently,  he  has  re- 
placed sixteen  of  these  twenty-one 
horses  with  five  5-ton  Federals.  As 
a  further  argument  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  motor  trucks  in  the  transfer 
field,  Lueddeke  has  found  that  a 
truck  will  outlast  a  horse  by  some 
4  years,  the  life  of  a  horse  being 
estimated  at  3  years,  and  that  of  a 
truck  at  7  yrs. 

Area  of  Delivery  Territory 

2— An  increase  of  business 
through  an  increase  of  delivery 
area  is  economically  impossible  be- 
yond a  certain  local  point  when 
horse  vehicles  are  used,  as  shown 
above.  However,  motor  trucks  in 
the  transfer  business  insure  the  new 
business,   which   also  means   an   in- 
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crease  of  advertising  as  well  as  in 
trade,  since  the  presence  of  a  motor 
truck  on  the  streets  is  as  much  of 
an  advertisement  as  a  billboard  on 
a  fence. 

— A  transfer  company  which  con 
templates  taking  care  of  an  in- 
creased tonnage  must  figure  from 
two  angles:  1 — The  determination 
of  the  size  of  trucks  to  take  care 
of  these  loads,  and  2 — The  determin- 
ation of  the  right  number  of  each 
size  to  purchase.  Lueddeke  is  us- 
ing his  3'/:-  and  5-ton  trucks  for 
the  heavy  loads  to  and  from  New 
York  City.  The  2-tonners  are  used 
for  local  work  only.  In  the  trans- 
fer business,  it  is  necessary  to  over- 
load at  times  on  account  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  work.  For  in- 
stance, after  a  Lueddeke  driver  has 
delivered  his  load  in  New  York 
City,  he  will  often  find  that  his 
truck  will  have  to  be  overloaded  on 
the  return  trip  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  customer.  If  this  extra  load  is 
not  carried,  the  customer  will  prob- 
ably give  the  business  to  some  other 
transfer  company.  As  a  result  of 
this  overloading,  Lueddeke  has 
found  it  more  economical  to  use 
solid  tires,  as  pneumatics  will  not 
stand  up  so  well  under  the  heavy 
overloads.  All  of  Lucddeke's  trucks 
are  equipped  with  Firestone  tires. 

Establishment  of  Garage 

4— The  design  and  location  of  the 
garage  must  ne.xt  be  considered 
in  the  installation  of  a  fleet  of  trucks 
in  the  transfer  business.  With  three 
to  four  trucks,  such  a  fleet  owner 
may  house  his  trucks  in  some 
neighboring  garage.  Those  who 
are  planning  the  erection  of  their 
own  garages  should  consider  its 
erection  as  close  by  the  existing 
stables  as  possible  so  as  to  reduce 
mileage  in  the  running  of  the  trucks 
between  the  stable  and  garage  dur- 
ing the  exchange  of  goods  from 
trucks  to  wagons.  In  the  replace- 
ment of  a  horse  drawn  fleet  for  a 
motor  truck  fleet,  a  transfer  com- 
pany can  often  convert  its  stables 
into  a  garage.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  lighting  conditions  and 
the  elimination  of  the  excessive 
number  of  roof  columns  frequently 
found  in  stables. 

When  the  railroads  began  to  re- 
ceive more  goods  than  they  could 
handle  and  when  they  began  plac- 
ing embargoes  at  different  points  so 
that  some  of  the  congestion  would 
be  relieved, many  merchants  who  had 
always  shipped  their  goods  by  rail 
turned  to  the  motor  truck  as  the 
only  solution  for  getting  their  goods 


through.  This  not  only  made  an  ad- 
ditional increase  in  Lueddeke's 
business,  but  he  found  it  impossible 
to  handle  the  goods  at  his  receiv- 
ing stations  at  Newark  and  New 
York  City.  To  overcome  this,  larger 
(|uarters  were  leased  in  New  York 
City  and  a  new  building  construct- 
ed in  Newark  directly  opposite  the 
old  wooden  structure.  The  new 
building  is  one  story  and  of  fire- 
proof construction,  100  by  104  ft., 
and  cost  $30,000.  At  present  it  is 
divided  in  half  by  a  metal  partition 
which  will  be  removed  upon  the 
growth  of  business,  one  side  being 
used  to  garage  passenger  cars,  the 
other  to  house  the  company's  own 
trucks.  There  is  also  a  100  by  10 
ft.  platform  on  the  side  wall  of  the 
garage.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a 
smaller  unloading  platform.  This 
same  scheme  is  repeated  in  the  pas- 
senger car  garage,  looking  toward 
future  development  and  the  elimina- 
tion  of  the  stables. 

— The  fifth  principle  takes  into 
consideration  the  loading  of  the 
trucks.  A  transfer  company  whose 
business  dates  back  long  before  the 
advent  of  motor  trucks  will  find 
that  its  loading  platform  will  prob- 
abl)-  not  be  high  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  higher  bodies  of  the 
trucks,  nor  be  long  enough  to  ac- 
commodate an  expansion  of  the 
fleet.  Loading  of  some  of  the  trucks 
the  night  before  will  help  solve  this 
problem. 

The  Loading  Conditions 

-All  goods  transferred  by  Lued- 
deke that  are  consigned  to  New 
York  City  are  sorted  on  the  garage 
loading  platform.  If  these  goods 
are  received  before  12  o'clock  noon, 
they  are  at  once  loaded  on  a  truck 
which  leaves  at  that  hour  for  New 
York  City.  If  the  goods  are  brought 
into  the  garage  after  12  o'clock 
noon,  they  are  stored  there  until  7 
a.  m.,  the  following  morning.  The 
trucks  leave  the  Newark  garage  for 
New  Y^ork  City  beginning  at  7 
a.  m.,  and  every  half  hour  until  12 
o'clock  noon.  After  reaching  New 
York  City,  each  proceeds  to  deliv- 
er its  goods  if  they  are  for  cus- 
tomers below  Fifty-Ninth  Street. 
While  doing  this,  the  driver  calls 
on  the  company's  regular  custom- 
ers in  that  vicinity  for  goods  to  take 
back  to  Newark.  If  the  load  from 
Newark  is  for  customers  above 
Fifty-Ninth  Street  or  in  Long 
Island  or  Brooklyn,  the  truck  takes 
the  goods  to  one  of  the  company's 
three  New  York  City  offices,  where 
thcv    are    transferred    to    other    ex- 


press companies,  who  act  as  agents 
for  Lueddeke.  When  these  trucks 
reach  Newark,  they  drive  to  the 
sorting  platform  at  the  stable  in- 
stead of  the  garage.  This  keeps  the 
shipments  from  the  two  cities  sep- 
arated. The  goods  which  arrive 
from  New  York  City  by  the  first 
truck  leaving  the  Newark  garage 
that  morning  are  sorted  at  the 
stable  and  delivered  by  wagons  in 
Newark  that  day,  but  the  goods  ar- 
riving later  than  3  p.  m.  are  stored 
at  the  stable  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. To  save  time,  and  so  that  the 
drivers  can  start  delivering  the 
goods  from  New  York  City  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  the  company 
employs  two  men  who  work  at  the 
stable  during  the  night  sorting  and 
loading  the  New  York  City  ship- 
ments consigned  to  Newark.  By 
doing  this  all  wagons  and  trucks 
are  loaded  ready  for  the  drivers  as 
soon  as  they  report  in  the  morning 
for  work. 

Bodies  Are  Important 

— The  selection  of  body  types  is 
contingent  upon  the  class  of 
goods  hauled.  Where  a  transfer 
company  specializes  in  its  haulage 
work,  as  does  the  Lueddeke  Com- 
pany, which  carries  leather  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  a  simple  matter  in 
selecting  a  body.  All  of  that  com- 
pany's bodies  are  of  the  rack  type, 
equipped  with  a  tarpaulin  covering 
for  use  in  inclement  weather. 
— Maintenance  of  trucks  is  de- 
pendent on  the  size  of  the  fleet. 
The  establishment  of  a  service  sta- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
development  in  the  size  of  the  fleet. 
From  an  economical  point  of  view, 
an  owner  of  five  or  six  trucks  may 
not  find  it  worth  while  to  maintain 
his  own  trucks.  There  might  not 
be  enough  work  to  keep  a  mechanic 
or  two  busy  all  of  the  time.  In  a 
case  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  have  this  work  done  in  a 
local  repair  shop  or  service  station. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  fleet 
grows  to  eight  or  ten  trucks,  he 
must  consider  taking  care  of  su^h 
work  as  engine  repairs,  tires,  etc. 
Lueddeke  employs  two  mechanics 
to   take   care    of   his   twelve    trucks. 

Old  Horse  Wagon  Drivers 

— Mr.  Lueddeke  has  found  that 
the  best  drivers  of  motor  trucks 
in  the  transfer  business  are  men 
who  formerly  drove  his  horse  ve- 
hicles. Outside  drivers  proved  a 
failure  because  they  were  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  transfer  business. 
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Charging  Electrics  on  the  Street 


WHEN  the  Boston  Store,  Chica- 
go, decided  >ieveral  years  ago 
to  load  all  of  its  deliver)-  trucks  in  the 
basement  by  carrying  them  down  on 
the  regular  store  elevators,  and  thus 
eliminate  sidewalk  loading,  it  was 
found  that  the  elevators  were  too 
small  for  the  3-ton  eleclric  trucks. 
These  trucks  were  used  to  carry  pack- 
ages between  the  store  and  the  com- 
pany's outlying  sub- stations.  As  a  re- 
suh,  some  means  had  to  be  found  for 
loading  the  transfer  trucks  at  the  side- 
walk and  of  charging  their  batteries 
during  the  loading  oi)eration  in  order 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  trucks 
to  make  a  special  trip  to  the  garage. 

How  this  problem  was  solved  is 
shown  in  the  two  accompanying  il- 
lustration;;. As  the  Boston  store  had 
fitted  up  a  portion  of  its  sub-basement 
as  a  garage  to  charge  the  batteries 
of  the  Ya-  and  1-ton  electric  trucks, 
and  provided  a  panelboard,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  connect  up  one  of 
the  switches  of  this  board  with  the 
plug  at  the  street  level. 


Seclioual  view  .ihrnriiip  how  the  charying  cables  a 
to  the  truck  gtanding  at  the 


re  led 
curb 


the  elcvalor  xhaft 
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Truck  Mechanics 

CUT  OUT   THE   TWO  FOLLOWING   PAGES 

IDEAS 

^The  ideas  expressed  in  the  Repairshop 
Shortcuts  shown  on  the  two  following 
pages  may  save  you  many  dollars  and 
much  time  in  the  upkeep  of  your  trucks, 
no  matter  of  what  make  or  how  many 
there  are  in  your  fleet. 
^If  you  have  similar  ideas,  send  them 
in  to  the  Repairshop  Shortcut  Editor. 
He  will  pay  you  at  $1  for  each  idea 
accepted. 


HANG    UP   THESE   TWO   PAGES  IN   YOUR   SHOP 
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No.  38— Pole  to  Take  Up 

To\ving  Rope  Slack 

OFTEN  in  towing  a  disabled  truck  to 
the  nearest  garage,  the  towed  vehicle 
overtakes  the  towing  truck  in  coining  to 
a  stop  and  permits  the  slack  of  the  tow 
rope  to  drop  onto  the  street  where  it 
may  be  run  over  by  the  front  wheels  of 
the  towed  vehicle.  When  this  occurs  the 
towed  vehicle  must  be  pushed  backwards 
until  the  towing  rope  is  free  before  an- 
other start  can  be  made.  A  spring  pole 
made  of  any  flexible  material  either  steel 
or  wood  may  be  attached  lo  the  rear 
frame  of  the  towing  truck  to  overcome 
such  a  difficulty.  The  free  end  of  the 
pole  is  provided  with  a  wire  loop  through 
which  the  towing  rope  is  inserted.  When 
the  towing  rope  is  caught  the  spring  pole 
is  bent  downward  to  almost  a  horizontal 
position  but  as  soon  as  there  is  any  slack 
in  the  rope,  the  pole  springs  upward  and 
carries  with  It  the  towing  rope  so  that  It 
cannot  drop  into  the  street. — Motor 
World,  Kenton's  Garage,  New  London, 
Conn. 

No.  39— Cork  Plugs  For 

Testing  Radiators 

ORDINARY  bottle  corks  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage  to  plug  up  the 
inlet,  outlet  and  overflow  pipe  openings 
of  the  truck  radiator  while  it  is  being  put 
under  air  pressure  to  test  it  for  leaks  in 
the  core  or  case.  These  corks  are  inserted 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
Plain  corks  are  used  to  plug  two  of  the 
openings,  that  for  the  third  opening  be- 


rO  help  motor  truck 
owers  and  operators  to 
save  money  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  their 
trucks.  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  prints  on  these 
pages  better  methods  of 
maintaining  trucks  and 
the  latest  ideas  in  making 
quick  repairs. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  will 
pay  $1  for  each  new  idea  which 
it  accepts  on  better  truck  main- 
tenance or  good  repair  jobs  you 
have  made,  or  as  much  above 
that  amount  as  the  idea  is  worth. 
Simply  tell  us  exactly  how  it  is 
done  and  send  a  rough  pencil 
sketch  showing  clearly  the  meth- 
od employed  or  the  device  used. 


ing  provided  with  a  hole  through  its  cen- 
ter into  which  a  tire  tube  valve  may  be 
screwed.  This  valve  serves  for  attaching 
the  hose  of  the  tire  pump,  so  that  the  ra- 
diator may  be  put  under  pressure  to  force 
out  the  water  through  any  leaks  in  either 
the  radiator  core  or  case.  The  position 
of  the  cork  with  the  tire  valve  inserted  in 
it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
When  the  air  pressure  is  once  put  on  the 
radiator  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  discorer 
the  location  of  the  leaks. — -Motor  World, 
E.  B.  J.  RouFS,  Wlnsted,  Minn. 


No.  40 — Hand  Bellows 

to  Clean  Out  Dirt 

AN  ordinary  hand  bellows  anywhere 
from  16  to  22  in.  long  is  a  conve- 
nient tool  to  have  around  a  motor  truck 
garage  for  blowing  dirt  or  small  pieces 
of  carbon  out  of  engine  cylinders,  valve 
pockets  or  the  like.  If  such  a  bellows 
is  hung  up  near  the  work  bench,  it  will 
often  save  considerable  time  in  a  garage 
which  has  compressed  air  available  for 
the  same  purpose. — Motor  World,  Floyd 
Bliss,  Aurora,  111. 

No.  41 — Finger  Grips 

For  OUing  Cans 

THE  trouble  sometimes  experienced  in 
having  an  oil  can  drop  out  of  s 
mechanic's  hand  either  because  his  hands 
are  covered  with  grease  or  the  exterior 
of  the  can  is  oily,  may  be  overcome  by 
means  of  a  simple  grip,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  grip  is 
made  of  a  narrow  piece  of  sheet  metal 
bent  in  the  middle  to  conform  with  the 
top  of  the  oil  can  where  the  spout  is 
screwed  on.  The  ends  of  the  metal  grip 
are  bent  upward  to  provide  a  gripping 
surface.  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  center  of 
the  strij)  so  that  the  spout  may  be  screwed 
down  through  it  into  the  can  and  thus 
hold  the  strip  in  place. — Motor  World, 
C.  H.  WiLLEY,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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No.  42 — Portable  Stand  For 
Battery  Distilled  Water 

A  SIMPLE  stand  mounted  on 
castors  is  a  convenient  tool 
to  have  around  a  garage  in  which 
trucks  fitted  with  storage  batteries 
are  maintained.  Distilled  water 
for  flushing  the  storage  batter}-  i.s 
generally  kept  in  glass  bottles. 
These  are  often  broken  in  moving 
them  from  the  place  where  stored 
to  the  batteries  in  the  chassis.  To 
prevent  breakage  of  this  kind,  a 
small  stand  mounted  on  castors  and 
provided  with  sideboards  at  the 
top  to  form  a  pocket  around  the 
top  shelf  is  a  handy  means  of  mov- 
ing the  bottle.  The  pocket  at  the 
top  of  the  stand  prevents  the  bottle 
from  working  ofif  while  being 
moved.  The  water  is  taken  from 
the  bottle  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
H  in.  flexible  rubber  hose  which 
acts  as  a  syphon.    A  coil  spring  is 


placed  around  the  hose  at  the  point 
where  it  is  fitted  into  the  cork  in 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  keep  the 
hose  from  kinking.  A  lower  shelf 
may  be  provided  near  the  bottom 
of  the  stand  to  carry  an  extra  bot- 
tle of  water. — Motor  World,  J.  R. 
Argall.   I^   Crosse.   Wis. 

No.  43— A  Repair  Pit 

Sliding  Toolbench 

IN  designing  a  repair  pit  for  a  mo- 
tor truck  garage,  a  simple  sliding 
toolbench  maj^  be  inserted  in  the  pit 
provided  the  channel  irons  used 
along  the  sides  of  the  pit  are  placed 
with  their  bosoms  looking  towards 
the  center  and  are  not  covered  with 
concrete.  The  I>ench  is  made  of 
wood   and   is   slightly    less    in    length 


than  the  distance  between  the  bos- 
oms of  the  two  side  channel  irons 
so  that  it  acts  as  a  platform  which 
may  be  slid  along  the  channel  irons 
as  desired.  A  vise  may  be  mounted 
on  the  platform  so  that  the  mechan- 
ic can  do  some  of  the  minor  repair 
work  without  having  to  get  out  of 
the  pit  and  back  again.  In  this  wajfer 
an  ordinary  repair  job  may  be  cornet 
pleted  in  much  less  time  than  would 
ordinarily  be  the  case.  Because  the 
shelf  may  be  slid  along,  it  does  not 
get  in  the  way  of  the  workman.— 
Motor  World,  J.  H.  Sanglin,  New 
York   City. 


COIL  SPEING 
TO  KEEP  KIWCS  , 
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IJ/^ToiiDiaiiioiid-T  Designed 
'         for  Farmers'  Needs 

Equipped  with  a  Combination  Express, 
Grain-Tidit     and     Cattle    Type     Body 


DIAMOND-T   SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,    tons    .>t.i 1% 

Price    .'. »  2,445 

Wlieelbase,   in 144 

Tires,    front    36x3V4 

Tires,    rear 36x5 

Bore.    In ?-J5 

Stroke,   in 5.25 

N.    A.    C.   C.    hp 22.5 

Speed,    r.p.m 

Speed,    m.p.h 

Gear  ratio  In  high  gear 8.25  to  1 

Final    drive     Worm 

THE  Dianiond-T  .Motor  Co.. 
Chicago,  has  brought  out  a 
truck  model  especially  designed  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  farmer'.-^ 
varied  hauling  needs.  .Xfter  careful 
ijyfstigatinn  that  rnmpnny  .selprte.d 
the  l'/-ton  size  as  beiny  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
faxQifir.  It  is  possible  in  this  size 
to  keep  the  wheelbase  short,  144 
in.,  and  have  a  small  turning  radius, 
making  the  truck  easy  to  handle  on 
narrow  roads.  Naturally  this  model 
will  be  more  economical  to  operate 
and  maintain  than  a  larger  size,  not 
only  because  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine,  which  is  modelled  after  the 
Class  B  truck  engine  design,  but 
also  because  parts  for  replacements 
are  relatively  inexpensive. 

The  truck,  which  is  worm-driven, 
sells  at  $2,445,  this  price  including 
a  combination  express,  grain-tight 
and  cattle  type  body,  and  a  cab  with 
side   curtains   and    .i   windshield.      \ 


'I'Ik    I)iinii()ii<l-T  iy.j.-toii  Farm   Special 
extra  cost  of  .flGO.     Note 

closed  cab  is  optional  at  an  extra 
cost  of  $160.  Other  equipment  in- 
cludes front  fenders  of  extra  heavy 
steel  designed  for  severe  usage : 
running  boards ;  oil  side  and  tail 
lamps  ;  Presto-Lite  equipment ;  horn ; 
complete  set  of  tools;  jack;  tool  box 
and  seat.  Pneumatic  tires  cost  extra. 
The  express  body,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  62.5  cu.  ft.,  is  120  in. 
long,  60  in.  wide  and  15  in.  high. 
The  flareboards  are  9  in.  wide  and 
heavily  ironed.  The  outside  run- 
ningboard  is  6  in.  wide,  running  the 
lenirth  of  the  hodv.     Tt  is  estimated 


'J'h(   ruck  I-1  .")4  in. 


The  DifimoinlT  )  i.j-('<H(ii  ;■  /(//((/  nilh  a  inllU-  rati;  anil  cloned  ,.., ,  

hifih  and  betirecn  the  top  tuo  ulrini/crs  there  i.i  a  apace  of  14  in.  to  accommopate  the 
head*  of  cattle  irhcn  carried  crosswise  of  the  truck  bodji 


trucl.-  1.1  fitted  with  a  closed  cab  at  an 
the    two-part    mndshield 

that  2,438  lbs.  of  barley;  2,813  lbs. 
of  corn;  1,623  lbs.  of  oats;  2,625  lbs. 
of  potatoes ;  2,812  lbs.  of  rye ;  3,000 
lbs.  of  wheat;  3,120  lbs.  of  coal; 
5,900  lbs.  of  gravel;  2,480  lbs.  or 
forty  crates  of  eggs,  and  3,620  lbs. 
or  thirty-two  10-gal.  cans  of  milk 
can  be  carried  in  the  express  body. 

The  grain-tight  body  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  100  cu.  ft.,  being  60  in. 
wide;  120  in.  long  and  24  in.  high. 
The  grain-tight  extensions  add  9 
in.  additional  height  to  that  of  the 
express  body.  It  is  possible  to  carry 
3,900  lbs.  of  barley  with  the  grain- 
tight  body.  Its  capacity  will  also 
allow  the  carrying  of  4,500  lbs.  of 
corn ;  2,600  lbs.  of  oats ;  4,200  lbs.  of 
potatoes ;  4,500  lbs.  of  rye,  and  4,800 
lbs.  of  wheat. 

The  cattle  body  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  grain-tight  ex- 
tensions. This  rack  is  54  in.  high, 
from  body  floor  to  top  of  rack,  with 
a  space  of  14  in.  between  the  two 
top  stringers  to  accommodate  the 
heads  of  the  cattle.  The  capacity 
load  of  this  body  is  l^^  tons. 

The  Comstock  tailgate  allows 
quick  loading  and  unloading  of 
material  in  bulk,  boxed  or  crated. 
Moreover,  a  rod  is  bracketed  to  the 
rear,  which  may  be  used  for  sup- 
porting skids  or  hinging  another 
type  of  tailgate. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  engine, 
the  new  model  differs  little  from  its 
predecessor.  The  spring  hangers 
and  shackles  are  cast  from  the  same- 
patterns  which  are  used  lor  the 
larger  models. 

The  four-c)'linder  powerplant, 
with  its  cylinders  cast  in  block,  was 
designed  to  give  a  maximum  econ- 
omy with  the  poorer  grades  of  fuels 
on  the  market  today.  A  hot-spot 
manifold  is  used  to  give  the  enter- 
ing fuel  the  proper  amount  of  heat 
to  vaporize  it  for  easy  burning  in 
the  cylinders.  Gasoline  is  fed  by 
gravity  to  the  carbureter  from  a  10- 
gal.  tank,  located  under  the  seat. 
The  radiator  is  of  the  vertical 
finned-tube  type  with  a  cast  iron 
case.  \\'ater  is  circulated  by  means 
of  a  centrifugal  pump.  The  engine 
is  suspended  at  three  points  through 
the  use  of  a  heavy  steel  cross  mem- 
ber in  front  and  two  ball  and  socket 
joints  in  the  rear.  This  makes  a 
flexible  mounting  which  cradles  the 
powerplant  against  the  constant 
jolts,  jars  and  side  twists  of  travel 
over  country  roads. 

Realizing  that  this  truck  will 
operate  in  localities  where  condi- 
tions are  of  the  worst,  a  flexible 
connection  was  secured  between 
the  transmission  and  the  bearing 
near  the  center  of  the  truck.  This 
flexible  connection  is  in  the  form  of 
two  Thermoid-Hardy  fabric  disk 
joints  connected  by  a  seamless  heat- 
treated  steel  tube  fastened  to  the 
yokes  of  the  joints  by  a  patented 
process  which  prevents  it  from  loos- 
ening. These  joints,  aside  from  their 
flexibility  and  cushioning  proper- 
ties, require  no  lubricants  and  have 


7"  h  e  Diamond-'J 
Farm  Special  model 
IS  equipped  uith  n 
niniiaUtj  dciiijin'i 
ettfiine  modeled  aft- 
er the  Class  B  truel 
engine  type  with  <i 
hot-spot  manifold 
III  admit  oj  the  use 
III  heavier  fuels 
iiithout  extreme  in- 
cfflciency 


a  long  life.  The  bearing  carrier 
separating  the  forward  propeller 
shaft  from  the  rear  propeller  shaft 
with  the  two  universal  joints  of  the 
Spicer  type,  has  been  used  in  Dia- 
mond-T  trucks  for  many  years.  It 
eliminates  the  whipping  in  long 
propeller  shafts. 

The  new  model  is  made  up  of 
standard  parts  as  follows :  Smith 
frame;  G.  &  O.  radiator;  Bosch 
magneto ;  Stromberg  carbureter ; 
Timken  front  and  rear  axles  and 
Mather  springs. 

The  wood  wheels  are  mounted 
with  solids  all-around.  The  three- 
speed,  selective  gear-set  is  a  unit 
with  the  motor  and  the  clutch  is  of 
the  multiple  dry-disk  type.  Propul- 
sion and  driving  torque  are  taken 
through  the  half-elliptic  springs. 
The  foot  and  hand  brakes  are  of 
the  Timken  duplex  type. 


Knox  Plant  Sold 

Springfield.  Mass.,  Xov.  2 — The 
plant  of  the  Knox  Motors  Co.,  this 
city,  has  been  sold  to  N^  R.  Sinclair 
of  New  York  City,  president  of  the 
iMilitor  Motors  Corp.  In  disposing 
of  the  plant,  the  Knox  company  re- 
serves the  right  to  use  a  part  of  the 
building  for  'ts  needs  for  a  period  of 
2  years.  Tne  Knox  company  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of  its  trac- 
tors as  well  as  parts  for  its  former 
models  at  the  Springfield  plant.  It 
is  understool  that  the  company  has 
plans  under  consideration  which  will 
increase  its  present  line. 

New   Federal   Service   Station 

Cleveland,  Nov.  10— The  A.  O. 
Wood  Truck  Sales  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  opened  a  Federal  service  station 
here. 


The  grain-tight  body,  made  by  adding  9-tn.  extensions  to 

the  body.    The  Com,stock  tailgate  alloics  quick  loading 

and  unloading  of  material  in  bulk,  boxes  or  crates 


Rear  view  of  the  Diamond-T  Farm  Spceial  triiek  fitted 
xiith  the  rattle  rack.  In  this  case  the  raek  takes  the 
place  of  the  tailgate  when  carrying  hogs,  sheep  or  rattle 
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Dual  lO-Iii.  Tires  Used  in  Carrying  40-Ton  Load 


CARRYING  loads  in  excess  of  25  tons  presents 
unusual  problems  for  the  Heet  owner.  While  the 
moving  of  such  large  loads  is  only  done  occasionally, 
it  requires  that  the  contractor  desirous  of  obtaining 
such  business  must  provide  himself  with  special  motor 
truck  or  trailer  equipment.  Allen  Brothers,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  were  recently  called  upon  to  move  a  giant 
marine  engine  cylinder  weighing  40  tons.  Of  course, 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  carry  this 
huge  load  on  any  form  of  motor  truck  and  a  four- 
wheeled  trailer  had  to  be  employed. 

Rear  Wheel  Weighs  2,050  Lbs. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  tne  trailer  are  the 
rubber-tired  wheels  on  which  it  is  mounted.  At  the 
rear,  dual  40  by  10  in.  tires  are  fitted  on  each  wheel 
and  40  by  12's  on  each  of  the  two  front  wheels.  Some 
idea  of  the  great  size  of  these  rear  wheels  may  be 
had  from  the  accompanying  illustration  and  from  the 
fact  that  each  rear  wheel  weighs  2,050  lbs.  To  carry 
two  10-in.  tires,  each  rear  wheel  has  a  flange  approxi- 
mately 22  inches  wide.  This  necessitated  the  con- 
struction of  a  special  wheel  built  up  of  steel  plates 
and  angles  riveted  together.  No  standard  size  of  bear- 
ing is  sufficiently  large  to  carry  such  a  wheel,  so  that 
a  special  hub  and  pie  Vs'earing  had  to  be  devised  and 
lubrication  provided  by  a  grease  cup  from  the  outer 
face  of  the  wheel  disk. 

^\'ith  two  10-in.  tires  on  each  rear  wheel  and  12-in. 
singles  at  the  front,  the  total  tire  width  of  all  four 
wheels  of  the   trailer  is  64   inches.     At   a   maximum 


carrying  capacity  for  solid  rubber  of  800  lbs.  per  inch 
of  tire  width,  this  will  give  a  total  carrying  capacity 
of  51,200  lbs.  With  the  engine  cylinder  weighing  40 
tons,  or  80,000  lbs.,  and  the  trailer  itself  12,700  lbs., 
the  total  load  carried,  in  the  case  mentioned,  was 
92,700  lbs.,  or  almost  double  the  guaranteed  carrying 
capacity  of  the  tires.  While  this  tremendous  over- 
load is  not  recommended  for  ordinary  work  and  will 
not  mean  a  long  tire  life,  it  nevertheless  shows  the 
ability  of  large  sized  truck  tires  to  stand  up  when 
put  under  severe  strains. 

The  test  was  no  easy  one  in  that  the  cylinder  was 
carried  23  miles  over  city  streets  and  country  roads. 
The  cylinder  was  hauled  from  an  iron  works  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  it  was  cast,  to  a  shipbuilding  plant  in 
San  Pedro  in  2  hrs.  45  min.  In  order  to  secure  the 
proper  traction,  the  towing  truck  was  ballasted  with 
an  engine  weighing  nearly  7  tons,  a  cargo  in  itself 
much  heavier  than  the  average  truck  load. 


Dual    Ut-iii.   tin 


III    oil    ciivh    rear    iiliecl    which 


weighs  2,050  Ibn.   romplrte 


Operating    Cost    of 

5-Ton  Pierce-Arrows 

(Continued  from  page  3-1) 

ners  and  three  of  2-ton  capacity.  The  first  5-tonner 
was  purchased  in  1913.  After  several  months  of  op- 
eration, five  more  were  ordered.  In  the  following 
year,  1916,  thirty-four  more  were  purchased  and  oth- 
ers have  been  brought  from  year  to  year  until  today, 
when  the  fleet  numbers  sixty-two.  While  the  age  of 
trucks  thus  varies  from  1  to  5  years,  none  of  the 
trucks  are  given  easy  routes.  In  fact,  the  trucks  are 
shifted  from  one  route  to  another  at  intervals,  and 
the  oldest  trucks  are  kept  in  such  good  mechanical 
condition  that  there  is  hardly  any  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  their  operation  from  the  newer  units  of  the 
fleet. 

Replaced  500  Horses 

The  sixty-two  trucks  replaced  500  horses  formerly 
used  by  the  Butler  company,  and  deliver  one-third 
more  tonnage  than  when  horses  were  used  exclusively. 
In  addition,  the  use  of  trucks  has  enabled  the  Butler 
concern  to  enlarge  its  territory  to  points  which  would 
have  been  positively  inaccessible  with  horses.  When 
the  latter  were  used,  the  radius  of  delivery  was  10 
miles,  with  a  maximum  daily  mileage  of  the  wagons 
of  20.  With  the  trucks,  stores  within  a  65-mile  radius 
are  served.  These  trucks  on  the  long  hauls  cover  130 
miles. 

The  table  of  figures  given  on  page  321  show  some 
of  the  records  of  the  forty-two  of  the  5-ton  trucks  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1918.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  trucks  owned  by  the  company  were 
at  that  time  employed  on  bakery  work,  which  is  con- 
siderably dififerent  from  handling  wholesale  groceries, 
and  for  that  reason  their  performance  records  are  not 
given  herewith.  The  figures  show  that  the  average 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  for  the  forty-two  trucks 
is  3.3.  The  trucks  which  run  on  the  long  routes,  how- 
ever, have  an  all-year  average  of  4.4  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon. The  figures  also  show  that  the  average  mileage 
per  day  is  46.5  and  that  the  average  days  per  year  in 
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operation  is  287.  The  average  miles  per  truck  per  year 
is  13,130. 

These  cost  figures  are  of  particular  importance  be- 
cause they  are  averaged  from  a  large  fleet  of  trucks 
working  under  both  city  and  country  conditions.  For 
this  reason  they  are  more  valuable  than  would  be  the 


cost  record  of  but  one  truck  continually  en£ 
city  hauling.  With  the  many  long  runs  made  by  the 
Butler  trucks,  the  effect  of  long  non-stop  trips  •<> 
shown  in  the  figures  as  well  as  the  more  expensive 
short  city  hauls  where  congestion  is  more  pronounced 
and  the  stops  for  unloading  more  numerous. 


Wholesale  Tobacco  Trucks 


Some   Problems    of   Their    Use    Briefly   Analyzed 


the  big  manufacturer.  It  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  his  business 
as  selling  his  goods.  It  is  just  as 
complex  and  requires  just  as  much 
attention  and  concentration  as  sell- 
ing goods.  But  the  attention  it  re- 
ceives is  often  merely  cursory  com- 
pared to  that  given  the  selling  end  of 
the   business. 

The  problem  of  hired  versus 
owned  trucks  is  a  very  important 
item  in  the  list  of  problems  of  truck 
operating  costs.  For  a  large  firm 
like  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  the 
installation  of  but  one  economical 
feature  in  the  trucking  organization 
may  prove  a  very  great  economy  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  this  is  the  case 
from  the  fact  that  the  American  To- 
bacco Co.  paid  $500,000,  or  half  a 
million  dollars,  yearly  for  trucking 
alone,  before  the  installation  of  its 
own  trucking  equipment.  The  com- 
pany has  minutely  investigated  the 
question  of  hired  versus  owned 
trucks  as  applied  to  its  own  business. 
This  has  been  done  generally  and 
in  many  cities  particularly,  taking 
into  account  local  conditions  in  those 
cities.  In  almost  all  cases  the  com- 
pany has  found  that  owned  trucks 
are  not  only  much  more  economical, 
but  that  they  actually  pay  for  them- 
selves in  the  first  year.  This  ques- 
tion was  dealt  with  in  the  November 
1,  1919,  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle.  But  it  will  be  pertinent  to 
point  out  briefly  here  the  immense 
saving  which  owned  trucks  may 
prove  to  a  big  company. 

In  Richmond  Va.,  for  example,  the 
average  cost  per  100  lbs.  hauled  by 
hired  trucks  is  9.5  cents.  After  the 
company  installed  its  own  fleet  irr 
Richmond,  the  cost  of  goods  trucked 
by  this  fleet  worked  out  at  2.8  cents 
per  100  lbs.  This  price  includes  a 
depreciation  item  which  writes  off 
the  trucks  in  less  than  3  years.  A 
single  truck  in  Richmond   carries   at 


{Continued  from  page  305) 

least  1,000,000  lbs.  of  goods  per 
month,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate, 
or  12,000,000  lbs.  of  goods  per  year. 
These  figures  give  an  average  yearly 
economy  of  $8,040  for  one  truck. 
Moreover,  2,000,000  lbs.  per  month 
is  not  an  unusual  haulage  for  one 
truck,  so  that  the  above  is  probably 
a  very  low  estimate.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  company  already 
employs  its  own  fleets  aggregating 
over  forty  trucks  and  something  like 
four  times  that  number  of  hired 
trucks,  the  great  potential  economy 
in   this   problem  is  at  once  obvious. 

Centralizing  Operation 

The  company  has  found,  however, 
that  in  one  or  two  cities,  local  con- 
ditions make  the  hired  truck  actually 
m.ore  economical.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  small  amount  of  trucking  to  be 
done,  owing  to  local  railway  sliding 
facilities.  It  may  also  be  due  to 
local  labor  conditions,  low  contract 
charges  or  several  other  factors.  But 
the  company  has  not  found  it  to  be 
the  case  in  many  of  the  cities  where 
its  factories  are  located.  The  investi- 
gation which  the  trucking  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  is 
slill  making  into  local  conditions  is 
exhaustive  and  therefore,  necessarily 
gradual.  But  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  so  far  investigated,  the 
owned  truck  has  easily  proved  its 
superior  economy  over  the  hired 
truck,  though  in  varying  degrees. 
The  very  large  potential  economy  of 
company-owned  trucks  therefore  re- 
mains established — for  the  wholesale 
tobacco  business  at  least. 

One  other  problem  remains.  In 
several  cases  the  company  has  estab- 
lished more  than  one  factory  in  a 
single  city.  For  example,  in  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  there  are  three  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co.  factories  at  the 
present  time.  In  Louisville,  Ky. 
there  are  two.     Altogether,  the  com- 


pany's seventy- four  factories  are  lo- 
cated in  forty-nine  cities,  which  gives 
an  average  of  nearly  two  factories 
to  a  city.  At  the  present  time,  where 
the  company  has  installed  its  own 
fleet,  each  factory  has  its  own 
local  trucking  representative,  its  own 
trucking  organization  and  its  own 
fleet.  In  Durham,  N.  C,  therefore 
there  are  three  local  trucking  repre- 
sentatives and  three  local  fleets,  quite 
separate  from  each  otlier  and  report- 
ing direct  to  the  central  office.  This 
is  the  case  also  in  other  cities  where 
the  company  has  more  than  one  fac- 
tory. The  trucking  department  in- 
tends, eventually,  to  eliminate  this 
duplication  of  organization  in  one 
city  and  to  establish  a  single  con- 
trol trucking  organization  in  each 
city.  This  organization  will  handle 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  deliveries 
of  the  factories  located  in  that  city, 
whether  there  be  one  of  these  or 
more.  Such  a  system  will  undoubt- 
edly reduce  trucking  costs  still 
further. 

At  the  present  time  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.  owns  and  operates  over 
forty  trucks,  which  is  from  20  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  trucks  serving  its  factories. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigations 
which  it  is  now  making,  it  expects, 
eventually,  to  have  practically  100 
per  cent  owned  trucks,  split  up  into 
small  fleets  and  operating  centrally 
in  each  city,  with  a  single  fleet  as- 
signed to  each  of  the  cities  where 
factories  are  located  throughout  the 
United    States. 

Windshields  on  Macks 

New  York  City,  Nov.  2 — The  In- 
ternational Motor  Co.,  this  city,  has 
standardized  on  windshields  for  both 
the  Mack  AB  and  AC  models,  for 
which  the  following  are  the  net  ad- 
ditional prices,  subject  to  change 
without  notice :  AB  model,  wooden 
windshield,  mounted,  $40;  AC  model 
wooden    windshield    mounted,    $50. 
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Delegating  Truck  Authority 


THERE  is  nothing  quite  so  simple  as  ;i 
chart  to  indicate  how  the  authority  re- 
quired for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
a  fleet  of  motor  trucks  is  delegated  downward 
from  the  chief  of  the  truck  equipment  to  the 
truck  driver.  Again,  very  few  fleet  owners  go 
to  the  trouble  of  making  such  a  chart  because 
they  do  not  think  a  chart  is  necessary  for  the 
successful   operation   of  their  equipment. 

In  most  cases,  more  men  have  simply  been 
added  as  the  size  of  the  fleet  increased.  Of 
course,  we  will  assume  that  these  added  men 
have  been  kept  busy  continuously  or  else  they 


would  not  have  been  put  on  the  payroll.  Very 
often,  however,  their  work  overlaps  in  some 
measure  and  as  the  size  of  the  fleet  increases, 
the  various  tasks  become  split  up  under  differ- 
ent heads  when  one  centralized  head  would 
do  the  same  work  at  a  lesser  cost.  One  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  find  this  out  is  to  make  a  chart 
showing  how  the  authority  is  delegated.  One 
such  chart  is  shown  in  this  issue.  It  would 
pay  every  large  fleet  owner  to  make  such  a 
chart  and  then  analyze  it  to  discover  how  the 
same  work  could  be  done  just  as  well  with 
fewer  men. 


Value  of  Enclosed  Cabs 


THE  value  of  an  enclosed  cab  to  protect  the 
driver  in  winter  weather  is  without  ques- 
tion. No  fleet  owner  can  properly  expect  to 
protect  his  truck  investment  unless  he  takes 
steps  to  keep  his  drivers  warm  and  dry.  Cold 
and  wet  drivers  do  not  do  good  work  and  do 
not  take  good  care  of  their  trucks.  A  cab 
costing  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  which  a  fleet  owner  can 
make  and  such  an  investment  will  begin  to 
pay  handsome  dividends  from  the  instant  it 
is  made. 

A  driver  forced  to  sit  in  the  open  and  un- 
protected from  the  elements,  will  feel  that  his 
employer  has  forgotten  him  and  he,  too,  will 


forget  his  employer's  best  interests,  for  that 
is  human  nature.  The  driver's  efficiency  may 
be  reduced  at  least  fifty  per  cent  and  that  is 
bad  for  truck  efficiency  and  a  maximum  truck 
output  of  work. 

Now  that  winter  weather  is  upon  us,  it  does 
no  good  to  know  these  facts  unless  something 
is  done  about  them.  All  cabs  and  cab  cur- 
tains should  have  been  inspected  by  now.  If 
they  have  not  been  so  inspected,  it  should  be 
done  at  once  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  use  of  side  curtains,  it  will  not  be  found 
that  some  of  the  celluloid  windows  are  so 
badly  cracked  or  broken  as  to  render  the  entire 
curtain  useless  as  a  protection. 


Need  for  Radiator  Covers 


RADIATOR  covers  and  engine  hood  cov- 
ers are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  when 
fitted  on  passenger  cars  in  winter.  However,  with 
trucks  they  are  looked  upon  as  an  unnec- 
essary luxury.  This  is  certainly  not  due  to 
any  deep  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  fleet 
owner  but  rather  to  precedent.  If  a  radiator 
cover  or  hood  cover  helps  to  keep  the  engine 
of  a  passenger  car  running  at  a  temperature 
which  insures  its  greatest  efficiency,  it  follows 


that  the  same  will  be  true  with  the  motor  truck. 
Wise  fleet  owners  should  consider  this  fact 
and  equip  their  trucks  with  some  form  of  cov- 
ers, preferably  those  which  can  be  partially 
opened  or  entirely  closed  as  required  to  meet 
the  changing  temperature  of  winter  weather 
and  in  this  manner  keep  their  engines  running 
without  overheating  or  overcooling,  with  less 
fuel  and  oil  consumption  and  with  fewer  trou- 
bles caused  by  overheating  or  overcooling. 
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Advantages  of  Hauling 

Fruit  by  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicls: 

Will  you  please  supply  us  with  what- 
ever data  you  have  concerning  the  eco- 
nomical advantages  of  the  use  of  motor 
trucks  In  transporting  fruit?  We  have 
endeavored  to  secure  data  of  this  nature 
from  the  engineering  department  of 
many  agricultural  colleges  but  without 
success.  If  you  have  published  any  ar- 
ticles on  this  subject,  will  you  please 
give  us  a  list  of  these  stories  and  in 
what  Issues  of  your  publication  they  ap- 
pared? — Edward  A.  Street.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Sneaking  penerallT.  *^^  ppnnnmlr.al  ad- 
vantages of  the  use  of  trucks  for  hauling 
friUt  may_bejredu'''"^  to  one  mali^  factor 
of  greater  speed.  With  this  one  main 
advantage  secured,  there  are  several 
other  lesser  advantages  resulting.  For 
Instance,  due  to  the  fact  that  trucks  have 
a  greater  speed  than  horse  wagons,  fruit 
can  be  handled  directly  from  the  or- 
chards to  the  nearest  railway  sidings. 
Sometimes  these  are  tar  enough  away 
as  to  require  hauls  on  which  horses  can- 
not be  used  economically.  On  longer 
hauls  It  Is  sometimes  possible  by  the 
use  of  trucks  to  haul  the  fruit  to  the 
railroad  cars  direct  Instead  of  first  stor- 
ing the  fruit  in  a  nearby  warehouse. 
Furthermore,  with  the  use  of  pneumatic 
tires,  still  greater  speed  may  be  ob- 
tained and  the  added  cushioning  effect 
of  pneumatic  tires  instead  of  solids 
makes  for  easier  riding  with  a  resultant 
smaller  damage  to  the  fruit  while  In 
transit.  By  the  direct  motor  truck  de- 
livery the  fruit  need  be  handled  only 
twice,  once  at  each  end  of  the  route,  in- 
stead of  four  or  five  times,  as  Is  the  case 
when  the  fruit  must  pass  through  a 
warehouse. 

Articles  on  the  handling  of  fr>:lt  oy 
motor  trucks  were  published  In  the  fol- 
lowing Issues  of  Thk  Commercial  Vb- 
hicle: 

Motor  Trucks  Making  Good  Hauling 
Farm  Products  and  Fruit  Into  Seattle, 
Portland  and  Tacoma,  pages  24  and  25 
of  the  September  15,  1918,  Issue.  This 
article  gives  some  specific  examples  of 
the  economies  of  motor  haulage  In  han- 
dling fruit  in  the  great  Northwest. 

Increased  Use  of  Parcel  Post  Motor 
Trucks   Will    Help   to    Lewen    Serious 


DEVOTED  to  topics  pertinent  to 
commercial  vehicle  operation, 
design  and  maintenance.  Open  to 
the  use  of  all  readers.  Communica- 
tions must  be  accompanied  by  the 
sender's  name  and  address,  confiden- 
tial if  preferred.  No  charge  is  ever 
made  for  this  service. 


Food  Wastage,  pages  52  and  S3  of  the 
November  15,  1918,  Issue.  This  article 
tells  of  the  work  already  performed  by 
the  Parcels  Post  Dept.  trucks  in  hauling 
fruit  and  food  direct  from  the  farms  to 
the    various    postofBces. 

Countrywide  Investigation  Shows 
Great  Value  of  Motor  Trucks  to  the 
American  Farmer,  pages  21,  22  and  23 
of  the  May  1,  1919,  issue.  This  article 
discusses  the  question  of  food  and  fruit 
haulage  throughout  the  United  States 
and  gives  some  comparative  cost  figures 
of  farm  haulage  by  motor  trucks  and  by 
horse  wagons.  It  also  shows  a  picture 
of  a  Nash  1-ton  truck  mounted  on  36  by 
6  giant  pneumatic  tires  and  used  by 
Mack  Bros,  of  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  for  haul- 
ing fruit  direct  from  the  orchards  to 
the  nearest  railroad  siding.  The  use  of 
(Continued  on  page  339) 

Where  to  Get  Repair 

Links  for  Truck  Chains 

To  the  Editor,  Commebcial  Vshiclb: 

Will  you  please  advise  where  I  can 
buy  twist  link  chains  for  renewing  cross 
chains  for  heavy  truck  chains?  Can  you 
tell  me  where  the  best  wheel  or  non-skid 
chains  are  obtainable?— R.  A.  Livesey. 
Pedro,  W.  Va. 

Below  Is  a  list  of  makers  of  tire  chain 
repair  links: 

American  Auto  Products  Co.,  Washing- 
ton.   D.    C. 

Zinke  Co.,  Chicago,    111. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  chain 
makers  are  the  following: 

American    Chain    Co..    Bridgeport.    Conn. 
Arrow   Grip  Mfg.   Co.,  Glens  Falls,   N.  T. 
Challoner   Co..    Oshkosh.    Wis. 
Diamond  Chain   &   Mfg.  Co.,   Indianapolis. 

Ind. 
Never-Skid    Mfg.    Co..    New    York    City. 
Rowe    Calk    &    Chain    Co.,    Plantsvllle, 

Conn.  „  , 

Standley    Skid   Chain    Co..    Boone,    low*. 
W     E.    Townsend    Co.,   New    York   City. 
United   Sales  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Foley  Traction   Rim  Co.  Inc.,  Minneapolis. 

Minn. 


Green  Concrete  Is 

Carried  in  Truck  Bodies 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  tell  us  if  green  or 
fresh  mixed  concrete  has  ever  been  car- 
ried in  motor  trucks?  Please  also  tell 
us  if  any  concerns  make  a  practice  of 
carrying  such  concrete  in  motor  trucks 
and  if  so  what  have  been  their  prob- 
lems In  such  work  and  how  have  these 
problems  been  solved? — P.  J.  D.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Green  concrete  has  been  carried  In 
motor  truck  bodies  in  many  Instances 
and  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

The  Rogers  &  Hagerty  Co.,  New  York 
City,  contractors  for  certain  portions  of 
the  Metropolitan  subway  system,  carried 
many  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of 
green  concrete  In  motor  truck  bodies. 
The  use  of  trucks  for  this  work  enabled 
a  central  mixing  plant  to  be  established 
Instead  of  having  to  employ  smaller 
plants  and  move  them  along  with  the 
work. 

The  length  of  haul  Is  an  important 
consideration  when  green  concrete  Is  to 
be  moved  because  If  the  haul  is  too  long 
the  concrete  is  liable  to  get  its  Initial 
set  before  being  dumped  into  the  forms. 
Metal  bodies  of  the  dumping  type  are 
best  for  such  work.  A  dumping  body 
should  be  employed  because  of  the  speed 
of  unloading.  This  is  also  Important 
because  the  heavier  aggregate  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  body,  leaving  the 
fluid  cement  at  the  top.  For  proper 
mixture  In  the  forms,  the  whole  mass 
must  be  dumped  very  quickly  and  the 
dumping  body  provides  the  easiest 
method  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

The  body  used  for  this  work  should 
be  narrow  and  high  rather  than  low 
and  flat  In  order  to  cut  down  the  free 
surface  of  the  material  and  lessen  the 
body  and  chassis  strains  which  are  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  area  of  fre« 
surface. 

The  real  problem  In  handling  fresh 
concrete  In  trucks  Is  to  provide  some 
sort  of  watertight  tailgate  to  prevent 
the  leakage  of  the  concrete  In  transit. 
A  very  eflSclent  clamp  of  this  nature  was 
worked  out  for  hot  asphalt  by  the  Union 
Paving  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  iras 
described  by  word  and  sketch  on  page 
138    of    Th»    CoMMEaotAL    Vbhioiji    for 
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September  15,  1919.  While  this  clamp 
was  designed  originally  for  hot  asphalt, 
It  Is  also  equally  suitable  for  fresh  con- 
crete. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  provide  round 
corners  In  the  metal  body  used  for  such 
work  as  square  corners  tend  to  make 
some  of  the  material  cling  to  the  body 
when  It  Is  elevated  for  dumping. 

Hand  shoveling  of  the  concrete  remain- 
ing In  the  body  when  elevated  Is  slow 
and  laborious  work  and  Rogers  &  Hag- 
erty  overcame  this  difiBculty  by  cleaning 
out  the  body  wth  compressed  air,  which 
is  usually  employed  in  contracting  work 
for  operating  drills,  derricks  and  other 
equipment.  All  that  is  needed  Is  a  hose 
with  a  pipe  at  the  end.  When  the  air 
Is  turned  on,  this  pipe  Is  moved  up  and 
down  the  floor  of  the  body  and  the  com- 
pressed air  quickly  cleans  out  all  the 
material  remaining.  Rogers  &  Hagerty 
further  provided  metal  steps  on  the 
side  of  the  truck  body  so  that  the  work- 
men could  use  the  compressed  air  hose 
with  the  least  difficulty.  These  steps 
were  fastened  to  the  body  In  an  In- 
clined position  when  the  body  was  hori- 
zontal so  that  the  steps  were  horizontal 
when  the  body  was  raised  to  Us  full 
elevating  height. 

Costs  and  Other  Data 

on  Farmers'  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commebcial  Vehicle: 

The  writer  was  recently  appointed  by 
the  Ontario  Government  as  a  special  in- 
vestigator of  motor  transportation  In  ru- 
ral Ontario,  particularly  in  connection 
with  agriculture.  I  have  read  The  Com- 
MEBCiAX  Vehicle  with  much  interest  and 
have  gotten  from  it  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  help  in  my  work.  I  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  obtain  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  from  farmers.  Will 
you  please  give  me  the  titles  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  have  been  puhli.shed  in  The  Com- 
mebcial Vehicle  on  this  subject? — Don- 
ald  R   Cowan,   Toronto,    Canada. 

Below  Is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
cent articles  appearing  In  The  Com- 
UEBCiAL  Vehicle  on  the  use  of  motor 
trucks  on  the  farms.  Some  of  these  ar- 
ticles contain  cost  data  which  may  be 
of  value  to  you  in  your  work  for  the 
Canadian  fJovernraent. 

Tniiks  Hare  Advantage  of  Speed  and 
I.*w  Cost  in  Farm-To-Market  Milk  Haul- 
age, July  15,  1919,  pages  24  and  25.  tells 
how  motor  trucks  haul  milk  to  Milwau- 
kee from  the  surrounding  territory  with- 
in a  radius  of  25  miles  and  of  the  sav- 
ings which  they  have  effected  for  the 
farmer.s. 

Fleet  OnntT  Opportunities  in  Live- 
stock HaHlagi',  July  1.  ]91!(,  page  9,  is 
a  short  story  in  which  the  advantages  of 
hauling  livestock  by  trucks  are  pointed 
out. 

Tmrks  Pins  (Jood  Roads  Move  Food 
Crops    Both    Quickly    and    Kconomically, 


May  15,  1919,  pages  5  to  9,  tells  of  the 
use  of  trucks  hauling  foodstuffs  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Countrywide  Investigation  Shows  Great 
Value  of  Trucks  to  the  American  Farmer, 

May  1,  1919,  pages  21  to  23.  This  article 
gives  a  survey  of  the  difference  in  cost 
of  hauling  by  truck  and  horse  wagon  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  On  page 
23  is  a  table  showing  comparative  costs 
of  farm  haulage  by  trucks  and  horse 
wagons. 

I'uloading  Means,  Manure  Dump  and 
>Vashstuud  Suggested  at  Kansas  City 
Stockyards,  April  15,  1919,  pages  5  to 
11,  treats  of  the  use  of  trucks  in  hauling 
livestock  to  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards 
and  of  certain  suggestions  made  by  the 
editor  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  to 
provide  better  factilities  at  the  stock- 
yards so  that  more  trucks  could  be  used 
in  hauling  livestock  to  that  yard  and 
other  markets  throughout  the  United 
States  which  may  adopt  the  same  sugges- 
tions. 

Ship-By-Truck  Movement  Invades 
South  to  Prove  Great  Benefits  of  Highway 
Transport,  April  15,  1919,  pages  19  to  21, 
tells  of  the  introduction  of  the  ship-by- 
truck  movement  in  the  South  with  data 
on  the  first  fleet  of  four  trains  of  trucks 
running  out  of  Macon,  Ga.,  to  nearby 
cities  within  a  50-mile  radius. 

Iowa's  Rural  Motor  Express  Has  Ac- 
complished Great  Work  in  Developing 
Farm  Sections,  April  1,  1919,  pages  15 
to  18.  The  success  of  truck  hauling  in 
the  state  of  Iowa  is  shown  in  this  article 
by  quoting  figures  of  the  livestock,  etc., 
handled  by  this  method  and  pointing  out 
what  saving  has  been  effected. 

Motor  Trucks  Making  Good  Hauling 
Farm  Products  Into  Seattle,  Portland 
and  Tacoma,  September  15,  1918,  pages 
24  and  25.  In  this  article  the  use  of 
trucks  on  the  farms  in  the  Par  West  is 
brought  out  and  the  profits  which  their 
owners  have  reaped  as  a  result  are  indi- 
cated. 

Detroit  Farmer  Finds  Motor  Truck 
Quicker  and  Cheaper  Than  Horses  for 
Delivering  Goods  to  Jfarket,  July  1,  1918, 
page  25.  As  the  title  of  this  article  sug- 
gests, this  is  a  short  story  bringing  out 
the  advantages  of  hauling  by  motor  truck 
over  trucking  with  horses. 

Motor  Truck  Rural  Express  Routes  in 
Maryland  Increase  Vital  Food  Produc- 
tion, April  1,  1918,  pages  26  to  28.  In 
this  article  it  is  shown  how  the  farmer 
takes  his  produce  to  market  by  means  of 
the  rural  motor  express  routes. 

Varied  L'ses  of  Motor  Trucks  Bring 
Bigger  Profits  to  Enterprising  Farmers, 
April,  1,  1919,  pages  21  to  23.  This  ar- 
ticle points  out  how  the  truck  may  be 
used  efficiently  about  the  farm. 

A  Standard  Bill  of  Lading  for  overland 
haulage   of   goods   by   farmers   and    con- 


cerns making  a  specialty  of  the  work  is 
reproduced  on  pages  116  and  117  of  The 
Commebcial  Vehicle  for  September  1, 
1919. 

Any  satisfactory  bill  of  lading  should 
bind  the  operator  to  the  obligations  of  a 
long  carrier  and  should  set  forth  very 
clearly  the  extent  of  his  liability.  It 
should  also  be  designed  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  goods  from  one  carrier  to  an- 
other. In  addition  to  the  items  of  the 
ordinary  railroad  bill  of  lading,  one  for 
motor  truck  lines  should  include  some  of 
the  features  of  the  invoice  and  the  ex- 
pense bill  so  as  to  obviate  the  need  of  a 
large  number  of  forms  for  a  relatively 
small  business. 

The  standard  bill  of  lading  shown  in 
the  September  1,  1919,  issue  has  been 
patterned  somewhat  after  the  uniform 
bill  of  lading  as  used  by  the  railroads, 
but  certain  important  changes  have  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  mo- 
tor transportation  business.  The  bill  of 
lading  ocntains  certain  items  not  ordi- 
raliy  incorporated  in  the  regular  bill  of 
lading,  such  as  space  for  statement  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  carried  and  the 
shipping  charges.  While  these  items  are 
not  a  part  of  the  ordinary  bill  of  lading, 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  refer  to  the  form  as 
a  bill  of  lading,  although  it  includes  the 
essentials  of  the  invoice  and  the  expense 
bill.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  modify  certain  provisions  of  the 
standard  bill  of  lading  as  reproduced  In 
the  September  1  issue  to  conform  with 
the  laws  regulating  the  business  of  long 
carriers  in  the  different  states. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  space  is 
provided  for  a  declared  value  of  shipment 
and  since  motor  truck  owners  have  found 
it  advantageous  to  insure  the  goods  car- 
ried as  well  as  the  trucks  which  carry 
them,  some  certain  value  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  minimum  at  which  the 
goods  will  be  carried  without  an  extra 
charge  for  insurance.  For  instance,  if 
a  value  is  declared  greater  than  50  cents 
a  pound,  insurance  at  the  tariff  rate  in 
effect  will  be  added  to  the  charges. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  goods 
are  handled,  as  printed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading,  are 
most  complete  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the 
shipper  and  incorporated  with  the  bill 
of  lading.  Too  often  the  motor  truck 
operator  who  handles  other  people's 
goods  for  hire  accepts  the  goods  without 
any  condition,  with  the  result  that  In  case 
of  damage  due  to  accident  or  collision, 
he  gets  into  a  controversy  which  either 
results  expensively  for  him  or  makes  him 
lose  the  business  of  the  customer. 
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Helpful  Data  to  Form 

Haulage  Company 

To  the  Editor,   Commkrcial  Vihicli: 

Two  other  young  men  and  myself  are 
preparing  to  start  in  business  together 
in  the  operation  of  motor  trucks  for 
public  haulage.  We  want  to  get  a  good 
start  in  the  right  direction  and  will  ap- 
preciate any  Information  which  you  can 
give  us  on  the  following  list  of  ques- 
tions: 

1 — What  sort  of  hauling  should  we 
go  in  for? 

2 — What  particular  phase  of  Jiauling 
should  we  take  up  if  we  operate  within 
50  miles  of  Philadelphia?  We  do  not 
want  to  enter  a  portion  of  the  field 
which  is  already  well  provided  with 
truck  service. 

3— Please  give  us  a  list  of  the  ap- 
proximate rates  that  are  usually 
charged  for  truck  haulage. 

4 — What  particular  kinds  of  mills 
and  factories  require  most  hauling  that 
is  readily  handled  by  trucks? 

5 — In  congested  districts  where 
trucks  are  often  tied  up  by  traffic  and 
long  waits  are  necessary  before  receiv- 
ing or  discharging  loads,  do  you  think 
it  feasible  to  haul  at  night  if  we  could 
haul  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  as  much 
in  a  given  time?  In  this  case  we  could 
do  our  own  loading  and  unloading,  only 
making  needful  the  presence  of  the  al- 
ready necessary  watchman  at  the  receiv- 
ing and  discharging  points. — C.  F.  W., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Answers  to  your  questions  In  th« 
order  given  are  as  follows: 

1 — We  cannot  tell  you  definitely  what 
kind  of  goods  you  should  attempt  to  haul 
on  motor  trucks  within  a  radius  of  50 
miles  of  Philadelphia.  You  will  have  to 
determine  this  yourselves  by  actual  first- 
hand information.  By  getting  it  your- 
selves you  win  know  exactly  where  the 
possible  work  can  be  obtained  and  you 
will  undoubtedly  get  much  other  infor- 
mation which  will  be  of  value  to  yoa 
in  the  formation  of  such  a  company  as 
you  propose.  As  the  motor  truck  can- 
not compete  with  the  railroads  in  the 
haulage  of  bulky  goods  of  low  cost  over 
any  considerable  length  of  haul  In  ex- 
cess of  10  miles  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, it  is  apparent  that  the  kind  of 
goods  which  you  should  haul  are  those 
of  high  cost  and  with  which  there  is  a 
demand  for  speed  in  delivery.  For  In- 
stance, you  could  get  a  much  higher  rate 
for  hauling  a  5-ton  load  of  silk  than  you 
could  for  a  5-ton  load  of  sand,  because 
the  rate  on  silk  would  be  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  or  value  of  the  silk  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  sand.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  first  obtain  a  list 
of  the  manufacturing  concerns  In  the 
territory  in  which  you  wish  to  operate. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  call  on  the 
traflJc  managers  of  these  concerns  and 
find  out  what  kind  of  goods  they  have 
to  be  shipped  and  where  they  go. 
Similarly  you  should  find  out  what  kind 
of  goods  are  brought  into  the  plant  and 
where  they  are  sent  from.  Doing  this 
in  th*  plants  In  the  territory  under  dis- 


cussion will  enable  you  to  obtain  soma 
Idea  as  to  the  maximum  tonnage  of 
goods  moving  In  both  directions.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  determine  how 
these  out-going  and  incoming  goods  are 
now  being  handled  and  how  much  the 
various  concerns  pay  for  the  work. 
When  this  study  has  been  completed, 
you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  Just  which 
of  the  work  will  be  most  suitable  for 
motor   trucks. 

2 — The  kind  of  goods  handled,  the 
length  of  haul  and  the  manner  in  which 
I  deliveries  must  be  made  should  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  upon  a  basis  of 
icharge  for  the  truck  service.  Where  the 
jgoods  are  picked  up  at  a  fixed  point  and 
Idelivered  to  another  fixed  point,  the  rate 
(is  generally   determined  on  the   tonnage 

i basis.  If  packages  are  handled,  the  rate, 
of  course,  would  be  based  on  the  pack- 
age. The  shipper  Is  not  Interested  in 
the  cost  per  ton-mile  or  the  cost  per 
package  mile,  these  two  being  units 
which  the  truck  owner  can  calculate  as 
the  means  of  determining  upon  the  rate 
given  the  shipper.  When  the  price  is 
given  per  ton,  of  course  you  must  take 
into  account  the  mileage  which  the 
trucks  can  cover.  The  best  method  of 
determining  the  cost  per-ton  price  to  be 
given  the  shipper  Is  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  miles  which  can  be  covered  In  a 
day  in  that  particular  work  and  the  ton- 
nage which  can  be  carried.  Knowing 
these  two  factors,  you  can  figure  the 
cost  of  actual  truck  operation  for  the 
work.  With  this  total  cost  of  truck 
operation  determined,  the  figure  should 
be  doubled  to  take  care  of  the  items  of 
truck  supervision,  administration,  adver- 
tising, office  help,  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, getting  business,  etc.  By  doubling 
the  actual  cost  of  operation  you  will  ob- 
tain <L  figure  which  will  Insure  you 
a  profit  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  on  your  Investment.  For  example. 
If  your  truck  costs  $19  a  day  to  operate, 
yon  should  double  this  figure  and  obtain 
J38  as  your  total  cost  of  operation.  If 
you  could  carry  10  tons  during  the  day, 
the  rate  per  ton  which  you  should  give 
to   the  shipper  would  he  $3.80. 

Of  course,  it  is  always  advantageous  to 
secure  work  on  a  contract  basis,  as  this 
enables  you  to  get  started  and  to  hare 
some  work  which  will  keep  your  trucks 
busy  throughout  the  major  portion  of  the 
year.  With  this  once  done,  you  can  add 
more  trucks  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional business  as  it  develops. 

It  is  customary  for  truck  owners 
handling  other  people's  goods  to  carry 
full  insurance  on  those  goods  while  In 
transit.  If  you  carry  this  insurance  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  bonds. 
Insurance  should  also  be  carried  on 
trucks  themselves,  as  one  bad  accident 
on  trucks  which  are  not  properly  In- 
sured might  eat  up  all  of  your  profits. 


3«— Using  a  5-ton  truck,  the  rate  for 
public  haulage  the  country  over  is  about 
1  cent  per  100  pounds  per  mile.  Thus, 
with  a  5-ton  truck  making  a  trip  of  100 
miles,  the  charge  to  the  shipper  will  b« 
1100.  On  such  long  hauls  as  this,  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  return  loads 
so  that  the  run  back  home  is  not  made 
empty. 

4— It  is  very  diflJcuit  to  state  Just 
what  particular  kind  of  mills,  factories, 
etc.,  require  haulage  which  can  be  done 
by  motor  trucks.  Anything  which  Is  of 
considerable  value  and  Is  not  handled 
In  bulk  such  as  sand,  coal  and  the  like, 
is  suitable  for  handling  by  trucks.  For 
instance,  all  forms  of  machinery  In- 
stalled in  any  kind  of  factory  are  good 
goods  to  haul  by  motor  trucks.  When 
shipped  by  railroad,  machinery  must  be 
hauled  from  the  point  of  shipment  to 
the  freight  car,  unloaded  again  at  the 
destination  and  then  hauled  to  the  plant 
of  the  consignee.  By  trucks,  tlje  de- 
livery may  be  made  direct,  »hus  reduc- 
ing much  wasted  time  consumed  In 
looking  for  the  freight  car  and  of  hav- 
ing It  spotted  at  a  point  where  the  ma- 
chinery can  be  unloaded.  Phonograph 
records,  clothing,  paper  products,  glass, 
hardware,  etc.,  provide  good  loads  for 
motor  trucks,  provided  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  a  speedy  delivery. 

We  also  have  in  mind  a  New  England 
shoe  manufacturer  who  has  only  re- 
cently put  into  service  a  fleet  of  trucks 
to  haul  lumber  from  a  nearby  city  to 
the  home  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
boxes  in  which  the  shoes  are  shipped 
by  railroad  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  almost  an  unlimited  use  of 
trucks  In  handling  a  great  variety  of 
goods. 

5 — Provided  the  goods  do  not  have  to 
be  delivered  to  the  consignee  at  night, 
there  is  no  objection  to  operating  trucks 
at  night  instead  of  in  the  day  time. 
While  there  Is  less  congestion  on  the 
roads  at  night  than  in  the  day,  the  use 
of  trucks  makes  It  necessary  to  provide 
a  check  on  the  driver's  operation  and  to 
use  careful  drivers,  especially  when  the 
trucks  are  operated  over  country  roads 
and  where  the  liability  of  going  into  a 
ditch  is  ever  present  if  the  vehicles  are 
operated  at  their  maximum  speed. 

Advantages  of  Trucks 

Handling  Fruits 

(Continued  from  page  337) 
giant    pneumatic    tires    has    enabled    the 
truck    to    run    continuously    at    the   rate 
of  25  miles  an  hour  even  when  under  a 
full  load. 

Trucks  Plus  Good  Roads  Move  Food 
Crops  Both  Quickly  and  Economially, 
pages  5,  6,  7.  8,  and  9  of  the  May  15, 
1919,  Issue.  This  article  treats  princi- 
pally of  the  haulage  of  grain  and  other 
food  products  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
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Striking    Success    of 
Truck    Terminal 

Enlarge  Floor  Space  as  Result 

of    Increased    Business 

During  First  Month 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  Nov.  14. — 
The  volume  of  its  business  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the. 
Minneapolis  .Shiivln- Tnirk  \nrm,-,^^i 
has  doublci,!  its  floor  space  after 
little  more  than  1  month's  npp[-.-itifin. 
The  terminal  was  establist^ed  ^ 
help  in  sohin^  tjje  rgturn  loads 
p^blepi  for  the  motor  expregg  com- 
panies ppecatingf_in  the  egyirgns  qf 
Minneapolis,  It  is  established  in 
tlie"  heart  of  the  wholesale  district 
and  affords  a  central  depot  for  ten 
motor  express  companies,  whose 
routes  radiate  in  all  directions  from 
Minneapolis  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles. 

The  trucks  of  the  express  com- 
panies carry  to  the  city  large  quan- 
tities of  cream,  butter,  eggs  and  po- 
tatoes. Quite  a  large  proportion  of 
these  goods  now  transported  by  mo- 
tor truck  are  surplus  farm  products, 
which,  without  the  inexpensive  mo- 
tor express  service,  would  probably 
go  to  waste  or  to  the  feeding  of 
hogs.  On  their  return  journey  the 
trucks  take  back  to  the  farmer  his 
requirements  in  furniture,  farm  ma- 
chinerj',  groceries  and  other  neces 
sities  of  life. 

The  terminal  is  the  central  station 
from  which  incoming  loads  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  city  and  at 
which  outgoing  loads  are  assem- 
bled. The  venture  represents  a 
practical  movement  toward  system- 
atizing the  motor  express  service  in 
this  territory  on  an  economical  basis 
for  all  concerned. 

Wholesalers  and  large  shippers 
are  lending  the  terminal  manage- 
ment unanimous  support,  and  every 
morning  their  trucks  may  be  seen 
delivering  merchandise  at  the  load- 
ing platforms.  This  merchandise 
is  then  sorted  and  distributed  in 
turn  to  the  rural  express  operators. 
With  very  little  delay  the  goods  are 
then  started  on  a  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted course  to  their  destinations  in 
the  country. 

The  terminal  is  incorporated  for 
$100,000,  and  the  company  operat- 
ing it  is  at  present  making  a  flat 
rate  of  5  cents  per  cwt.  for  its  serv- 
ice. The  latter  includes  obtaining 
new  business  for  truck  line  oper- 
ators; making  collections  and  tak- 
ing care  of  bookkeeping.  Drivers 
of  trucks  are  instructed  to  take  or- 


ders from  rural  merchants  for  any 
goods  which  the  latter  may  need 
from  wholesale  houses  in  the  city. 
These  orders  are  turned  in  to  the 
terminal  company  by  the  drivers 
and  are  then  forwarded  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  wholesale  houses  con- 
cerned. A  large  number  of  orders 
is  turned  in  each  week  and  this 
feature  is  very  much  appreciated  by 
the  wholesalers. 

The  small  charge  made  by  the 
terminal  company  represents  a  very 
large  saving  to  the  motor  express 
companies  over  what  it  would  cost 
them  to  operate  their  heavy  trucks 
over  the  congested  city  streets  in 
making  collections  of  goods  con- 
signed to  rural  districts. 

Urge  New  Bus  Service 
for    Detroit 

Prominent    Detroiters    Favor 

Line  Similar  to  That  Ruti- 

ning  in  New  York 

Detroit,  Nov.  8: — Motor  buses  for 
Detroit  were  urged  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Detroit  Athletic  Qub,  arranged 
by  Henry  M.  Leland,  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Motor  Car  Co.,  and 
Harold  Emmons,  formerly  of  the 
aircraft  production  division  of  the 
army.  Mayor  Couzens  and  members 
of  the  street  railway  commission, 
former  Congressman  Edwin  Denby 
and  others  of  prominence  in  city 
and  state  affairs  were  present. 

Colonel  G.  A.  Green,  general 
manager  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach 
Co.,  New  York  City,  and  Herbert 
Moser,  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  New  York  concern  out- 
lined the  method  of  operation  of  the 
New  York  lines  and  gave  minute  de- 
tails as  to  costs,  profits,  etc.  All  of 
those  present  favored  the  plan  to  re- 
lieve Detroit's  transportation  problem, 
which  proposes  the  operation  of  100 
buses  on  five  streets. 

■JiyiiuiinwntiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiriiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuM 

Coming  Events 

1919 

Nov.  17-22 St.  Louis,  Mo..  National  Ex- 
position of  Mines  and 
Mining,  Old  Southern  Ho- 
tel. 

1930 

Jan.   a-10 New   York  City,   Motor  Truck 

Show,  8th  Coast  Artillery. 
KeKlment  Armory,  193d  St. 
and    Jerome    Ave. 

Jan.  24-Jl.  ..  .Chicago,  Motor  Truck  Show, 
International  Amphltheatar, 
Stockyards. 

Feb.  }-a4 Ix)ulsville,      Ky.,      Amerlcftn 

Good    Roads    Congress. 

Mar.  lS-20 Boston    Motor    Truck    Show, 

Mechanics    Bldr. 

Mar.  22-27.  ..  .Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Motor 
Truck    Show,    Armory. 

■i^HnanmHiitnniiiiijiiiiiiinnniiiininumifliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniuiiiiiiiiiiiigniiiiiiia 


New  Federal  Highway 
Bill  Progressing 

Nationwide   Highway   Bill    to 

Go  Before  Congress  Late 

in  December 

Washington,  Xov.  1-1 — It  is  now- 
expected  that  the  Federal  Highway 
Bill  which  will  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral Highway  Commission  to  con- 
trol all  governmental  highway  activ- 
ities will  be  brought  before  Con- 
gress late  in  December.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads  is  taking  up 
the  measure  and  will  hold  hearings 
on  it  in  the  near  future  and  put  the 
bill  in  its  final  form  to  be  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  take 
care  of  interstate  traffic ;  to  serve 
the  large  centers  of  commerce  in 
each  state,  and  to  meet  the  military 
needs  of  the  country.  It  will  tie  the 
country  together  into  one  uni{  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  states 
to  plan  and  connect  their  highway 
systems  with  the  national  highway 
system  and  thus  link  all  the  impor-', 
tant  centers  by  means  of  highways. 
The  counties  will  then  connect  with 
the  state  system  and  build  highways 
out  from  the  centers  of  population 
into  the  farming  communities  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Each  unit 
will_  be_nTade__more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient  and  the  farmer  will  be  givjgi}  ) 
ajiumber  of  mari<ets  for  h's  £rQdU5£  ' 
instead  of  one.  This  road  plan  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation ajid  lower  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  consumer. 

The  national  highway  system  will 
form  the  backbone  of  the  main  com- 
mercial arteries  of  the  nation.  It 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  states  to 
connect  up  their  systems  with  the 
national  system  and  the  counties  to 
connect  up  their  systems  with  the 
state  system,  thereby  making  a  gen- 
eral road  plan  which  will  effectively 
meet  the  road  needs  of  the  country. 
The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  build, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  a  national 
road  system  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  all  the 
people. 

Pneumatics  on  Ford  Trucks 

New  York  City,  Nov.  8.— The 
Ford  Motor  Co.  is  now  equipping 
its  1-ton  truck  with  30  by  3j/2-Jn. 
pneumatic  tires,  clincher  type,  in 
the  front  and  32  by  4j/^-in.  straight 
side  pneumatics,  demountable,  in 
the  rear. 
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Trailer    Legislation    in 
New  Traffic  Bill 

Badly    JSeeded    Trailer    Laws 

Are  Approved  by  Federal 

Highway  Council 

Washing-ton,  D.  C,  Nov.  14.— At 
a  meeting  held  last  week  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Council  it  was  decided  to  in- 
corporate, in  the  uniform  traffic  bill 
now  in  process  of  formulation,  cer- 
tain legislation  as  regards  trailers 
and  semi-trailers.  Registration  of 
trailers  and  semi-trailers  will  be 
provided  for  and  annual  fees  fixed 
at  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  gross  weight 
of  trailer,  body  and  rated  load  ca- 
pacity on  pneumatic  tires;  25  cents 
on  solid  rubber  tires,  and  35  cents 
on  iron  or  steel  tires. 

These  legislative  provisions  re- 
quire one  number  plate  on  the  rear 
end  of  the  trailer;  limit  the  weight 
on  any  one  axle  to  22,400  lbs. ;  the 
weight  per  inch  width  of  tire  to  800 
lbs.  and  the  maximum  length  of 
trailer  trains,  including  towing  ve- 
hicle, to  85  ft. 

The  provisions  call  for  the  use  of 
a  safety  chain  to  prevent  a  trailer 
breaking  away  from  the  towing  ve- 
hicle and  a  white  light  to  be  carried 
at  the  front  of  each  trailer  and  a 
red  light  at  the  rear  end  of  the  last 
trailer  at   night. 

It  will  also  be  provided  that  the 
weight  of  the  trailer  and  its  carry- 
ing capacity  must  be  shown  on  the 
side.  Highway  authorities  will  be 
authorized,  at  their  discretion,  to 
issue  special  permits  for  the  opera- 
tion of  trailers  exceeding  weights 
and  dimensions  fixed  in  the  bill. 

The  uniform  traffic  bill  is  now 
being  redrafted  to  include  the  trailer 
provisions  and  will  be  submitted  for 
final  approval  of  the  Trailer  Manu- 
facturers' .\ssn.  and  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials.  It 
will  then  be  printed  and  offered  for 
introduction  in  tlie  twelve  states 
whose  legislatures  meet  next  Jan- 
uary. 

Fulton  to  Reorganize 

New  York  City,  Nov.  11.— Plans 
have  been  made  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  Fulton  Motor  Truck  Co.-, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  which  when  ef- 
fected, will  result  in  that  company 
going  ahead  with  its  production  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  heretofore. 
Charles  Lang,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver  for  that  company 
on  a  claim  of  $4,045  made  bv  H.  L. 


Post  for  material  furnished  and 
work  done  in  making  bodies  and 
cabs,  states  that  the  Fulton  com- 
pany has  contracts  on  hand  for 
1,083  trucks  with  a  selling  value  of 
$1,781,535.  Due  to  a  lack  of  money 
to  meet  obligations  which  have  ma- 
tured. Post  says  the  liabilities 
amount  to  $250,000.  The  assets, 
however,  are  said  to  be  worth  much 
more  and  include  the  fully  equipped 
one-story  plant. 

Two  New  Truck  Express  Lines 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Nov.  10. — Con- 
crete evidence  that  motor  truck  ex- 
press trains  soon  will  be  covering  at 
least  two  sections  of  Michigan  is 
seen  in  the  granting  of  charters  to 
the  Upper  Peninsula  Motor  Transit 
Co.,  capitalized  at  $20,000,  and  the 
Western  Michigan  Motor  Transit 
Co.,  capitalized  at  $100,000. 

Williamsport    Service    Station 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Nov.  2.— The 
Harer-Wurster  garage  here  has 
been  opened.  Repairing  of  trucks 
and  storage  batteries  is  to  be  made 
a  specialty. 


Motor    Truck    Freight 
Line   for    Lumber 

Lumber     Camps     Are     JSow 

Linked  with  Shipping  Point 

by  Motor  Freight  Line 

Eureka,  Cal.,  Nov.  5.— The  lum- 
ber camps  of  Humboldt  County, 
Calif.,  are  now  served  and  connect- 
ed with  Eureka  by  a  fleet  of  motor 
trucks.  Eureka  is  the  shipping 
point  for  lumber  collected  from  the 
various  lumber  camps  in  this  coun- 
ty- 

The  fleet  consists  of  six  Mack 
and  Saurer  trucks.  It  was  installed 
and  is  now  being  operated  by  A.  W. 
Way,  who  has  organized  these 
trucks  into  two  fleets  and  has  in- 
stalled two  regular  freight  lines. 
The  two  lines  are  known  as  the 
Ferndale  -  Loleta  -  Eureka  Freight 
Line  and  the  Ferndale-Petrolia-Up- 
per  Matole  Freight  Line.  Their  suc- 
cess up  to  the  present  time  serves 
to  show  the  superiority  of  motor 
truck  freight  lines  over  other  means. 


Waterproof  Truck  Body 


(VoiUiiiucd   from   pay(    'M' 


the  outside  or  final  coat  on  the  can- 
vas in  with  the  brush  till  the  coat 
was  nearly  dry.  The  sides  of  the 
canvas  lapped  over  the  flooring  for 
2  in. — with  a  purpose.  These  sides 
he  turned  up.  squeezing  them  tightly 
between  the  inside  of  the  panel  body 
sides  and  the  outside  row  of  a  sec- 
ond layer  of  running-sills,  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  first,  using, 
however,  fifteen  of  them  spaced  2 
inches  apart,  the  top  row,  of  course, 
containing  fifteen,  instead  of  four- 
teen running  sills,  each  still  in  the 
top,  or  second  layer  fitting  over  the 
space  between  two  sills  beneath,  thus 
leaving  no  middle  space  of  canvas 
for  water  to  leak  through  when  the 
paint   might   rub   of?. 

To  fasten  together  the  top  row  of 
running  sills,  or  strips,  the  two  layers 
of  painted  canvas  between  and  the 
bottom  layer  of  running  sills,  flat- 
headed  stove-bolts,  threaded  on  the 
end  and  long  enough  to  penetrate 
through  all,  were  used,  a  nut  run- 
ning on  the  threaded  end  of  each 
bolt,  locking  it  securely  through  all 
the  thicknesses  mentioned.  There 
were  two  bolts  through  all,  at  the 
end  of  each  top  sill  and  at  intervals 
down  the  length,  the  total  number  of 


such  bolts  used  approximating  350- 
The  heads  of  the  bolts  were  all 
counter-sunk  to  the  depth  of  ^  in. 
in  the  top  layer  of  running  sills,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  milk 
boxes  in  loading  and  unloading.  In 
fact,  catapulting,  or  tobogganing  the 
wet  boxes  from  the  inside  of  the 
body  to  the  unloading  platform  in 
Philadelphia,  is  a  strong  feature  of 
"making  speed"  among  the  drivers. 
The  top  layer  of  sills  was  thor- 
oughly painted  with  the  mixture  of 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  affording 
no  chance  for  any  leakage  of  water 
around  the  holes  made  in  the  sills 
and  canvas  by  the  bolts.  The  canvas, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  fastened  to  the 
running  sills  by  the  penetrating  bolts ; 
is  held  tightly  together  also  by  the 
mass  of  white  lead  paint  between  the 
two  layers  and  is  held  tightly  all 
along  its  length  on  each  side  between 
the  inside  of  the  panel  body  and  the 
outer  top  running  sills. 

Not  a  drop  has  the  floor  leaked, 
the  truck  has  not  been  laid  up  for 
repair  of  broken  springs  and  no  time 
has  been  lost  on  that  account.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  the  other  trucks 
on  which  similar  floors  have  been 
laid. 
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Routing  Trucks  in  the  Poultry  Business 


are  placed  the  bills  for  the  goods 
delivered.  In  the  second  are  placed 
sheets  containing  rush  orders  for 
the  locality  concerned  and  in  the 
third  are  placed  the  ordinary  orders 
for  that  route.  In  this  way  a  driver 
is  able  to  locate  his  bills,  rush  orders 
and  ordinary  orders  at  once,  be- 
cause all  three  are  in  three  pigeon- 
holes on  the  same  level  and  on  the 
left  or  right  side  according  to 
whether  his  route  is  on  the  west  or 
east  side  of  the  city.  But  having 
the  three  papers  in  three  different 
pigeon-holes  obviates  the  necessity 
of  sorting  his  papers  and  shows  him 
at  a  glance  how  many  rush  orders 
he  has  and  which  deliveries  must 
be  made  first. 

The  Loading  System 

The  checking  of  the  goods  to  be 
loaded  and  the  loading  of  the 
trucks  themselves  are  done  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner  consistent 
with  the  elimination  of  mistakes. 
The  goods  to  be  loaded  into  a  cer- 
tain truck  are  selected  and  checked 
off  by  means  of  the  drivers'  orders 
already  mentioned.  They  are  then 
transported  in  the  four  different 
types  of  hand  trucks  to  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  store,  where 
they  are  loaded  into  the  truck.  Dur- 
ing this  selection  and  transporta- 
tion the  driver  enters  on  his  own 
trip  record  the  goods  which  are  to 
be  delivered  on  that  trip.  Driver 
and  helper  then  proceed  to  load  the 
truck,  placing  the  deliveries  which 
are  to  be  made  last  in  the  front  part 
of  the  truck  and  so  on  until  the  first 
deliveries  to  be  made  are  in  the 
back  of  the  truck  and  most  easily 
accessible.  During  the  course  of 
the  loading,  and  sometimes  before 
the  loading  is  begun,  the  checker, 
who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  correct  deliveries  are  placed  in 
the  correct  truck,  checks  of?  on  his 
sheet  each  parcel  or  box  or  barrel 
as  it  is  placed  in  the  truck,  or  to  be 
placed  in  the  truck.  This  is  usually 
done  during  the  loading,  but  some- 
times when  two  or  three  trucks  are 
being  loaded  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  check  of?  the  goods  be- 
fore the  loading  is  done.  In  this 
case,  the  goods  to  go  into  a  single 
truck  are  carefully  segregated,  after 
being  checked,  from  any  other 
goods  which  may  be  awaiting  load- 


{  Continued  from  page  32.'i) 

ing.  The  driver's  record  and  th«^ 
checker's  record  are  then  compared, 
the  driver  calling  of?  the  items  and 
the  checker  comparing  them.  The 
two  records  must  agree,  of  course, 
in  every  particular.  The  load  of  a 
f^-ton  truck  averages  from  two  to 
forty  packages,  i.  e.,  boxes,  barrels, 
baskets  or  parcels.  Here  the  orig- 
inal small  number  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  this  class  of  truck  that  han- 
dles rush  orders.  The  2-ton  trucks 
average  from  twenty-five  barrels  or 
large   baskets   to    125    boxes.     The 
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Kansas    City's    Jitney 
Service    Improved 

$2,500  Bond  Required — Spec- 
ified Routes  Assigned — 
Must  Be  Insured 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  10 — .\ 
jitney  ordinance  requiring  a  $2,500 
bond  went  into  effect  last  month, 
which  is  expected  to  raise  the 
standards  in  jitney  service,  and 
bring  a  better  class  of  equipment  into 
the  business.  Jitney  operators,  num- 
bering 1,320,  have  been  licensed  in 
Kansas  City,  this  summer  and  fall, 
paying  at  the  rate  of  $12.50  a  year. 
The  new  ordinance  as  approved, 
provides  for  assignment  of  jitneys 
to  specified  routes ;  the  employment 
of  a  jitney  inspector  to  see  that  va- 
rious rules  for  maintaining  service 
are  complied  with,  and  the  filing  of 
a  liability  bond  by  all  jitney  opera- 
tors. Bonds  are,  so  far,  being  pro- 
vided by  only  one  company,  the 
Automobile  Liability  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  the  cost  being  $13  a  month 
for  $2,500  indemnity  to  one  person 
and  $5,000  on  one  accident.  This 
bond  also  provides  property  damage 
indemnity. 

Nearly  500  jitney  operators  have 
given  bond.  It  is  expected  that 
about  200  more  will  comply  with  the 
new  ordinance  and  continue  to  oper- 
ate. Most  of  these  are  owners  of 
passenger  cars.  The  significant  new 
development,  is  the  inquiry  among 
jitney  operators,  concerning  truck 
bodies  for  worm-drive  trucks,  for 
use     in     passenger-carrying     service. 


make   up   of    such    a   load    averages 
eighteen  deliveries  to  a  trip. 

The  Bonus  System 

Truck  drivers  operating  for  the 
Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.  are  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  trained.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  helpers. 
When  a  helper  has  been  with  the 
firm  for  a  year,  he  is  given  an  oral 
test  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
parts  and  care  of  a  truck.  He  is 
also  given  a  thorough  road  test.  If 
he  has  taken  out  a  driver's  license 
and  succeeds  in  passing  both  tests 
he  is  then  given  a  chance  as  a 
driver.  Moreover,  drivers  and  help- 
ers whose  work  is  satisfactory  are 
given  a  bonus  every  three  months, 
the  former  receiving  $25  and  the 
latter  $15.  Mr.  William  Schweitzer 
states  that  this  system  has  supplied 
the  company  with  a  staff  of  well- 
trained  drivers  and  helpers,  among 
whom  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  loyalty  to  the  firm  prevails. 

American  Stores  Drivers  Strike 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  1— The 
warehouse  drivers  of  the  trucks 
owned  by  the  American  Stores  Co., 
this  city,  have  gone  on  strike.  The 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  and  Helpers 
Union,  of  v/hich  these  drivers  are 
members,  is  demanding  a  minimum 
wage  of  $30  a  week  for  the  Amer- 
ican Stores  drivers.  Many  drivers, 
it  is  stated,  connected  with  milk 
concerns  and  intercity  trucking  or- 
ganizations are  receiving  from  $35 
to  $40  a  week.  The  American 
Stores  Co.  has  refused  to  recognize 
the  union.  Its  drivers  receive  a 
bonus  in  addition  to  regular  pay. 

14  Harrisburg  Truck  Lines 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Nov.  2— 
There  are  now  fourteen  motor  truck 
lines  running  in  and  out  of  Harris- 
burg daily.  A  number  of  these  lines 
have  terminals  in  New  York  City. 
.A  farm-to-farm  collection  of  produce 
and  a  house-to-house  delivery  of  it 
is  being  considered  for  some  of  these 
lines. 

Columbus   Cyldesdale   Service 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  Nov.  5— 
F.  J.  Girard  has  become  central  Ohio 
distributor  for  the  Clydesdale  truck. 
He  will  open  a  service  station  at  42 
North  Grant  Avenue,  Columbus. 
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We  have  no  desire  to  make  ALL 
the  forgings  used  by  the  industry, 
but  for  any  VITAL  part  where  the 
forgings  call  for  "more-than-ordi- 
nary"  service,  we  gladly  offer  our 
facilities  for  the  solution  of  your 
problems. 


Wyman- Gordon  Co. 

''The  Crank  Shaft  Makers'' 

Worcester,  Mass.        Qeveland,  Ohio 
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2^eResiliencij  is  Built  m  ilieWKeel 


It  Is  This  Sewell  Rubber  Roadbed 

Built  in  the  Wheel 

That   Receives   and    Absorbs    the    Road    Shocks 


All  road  shocks  are  picked  up  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  road  by  the  Sewell  Rubber  Cushion 
and  distributed  over  forty  per  cent  of  the  wheel. 
So,  these  Road  Shocks  are  Diverted  Away  from 
the  Hub,  the  Axle,  the  Bearings,  the  Mechanism 
of  the  Truck.  That  is  the  action  of  the  Sewell 
Principle — "The  Resiliency  Built  in  the  Wheel." 

What  is  the  Scxccll  Jinhhcr  Cushion^ 
It  is  a  continuous,  permanent  Roadbed  of  Soft 
Rubber,  that  does  not  and  cannot  wear  out  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  road.  The 
Motor  Truck  always  carries  this  Rubber  Roadbed 
with  it.  because  it  is  literally  "Built  in  the  Wheel." 


^  ou  buy  this  Sewell  Rubber  Roadbed  when  you 
buy  your  Sewell  \X'heels  and  it  lasts  as  long  as 
the  truck  lasts.  No  delays,  no  replacements,  no 
repairs.  When  you  buy  the  Sewell  Rubber 
Roadbed  you  make  a  Permanent,  Profitable  In- 
vestment. 

During  the  next  five  months  when  road  condi- 
tions are  the  w^orst  is  when  Sewell  Wheels  w^ill 
pay  you  one  hundred  per  cent  on  your  invest- 
ment. 

The  Sewell  Rubber  Roadbed  is  the  reason  why 
the  country's  largest  truck  owners  have  unreserv- 
edly adopted  the  Sewell  Principle — 

"Tfic  Iic.silinio/  is  Built  in  tlic  Wheel" 


Sewell  Cushion  WTieel  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


UNIT    SYSTEM 


Cuts  Repair  Bills  in  Half 


Method    Also    Reduces    Time    for    Work 
From  39  to  10  Days   per  Truck  per  Year 


FLEET  owners  can  save  73  per 
cent  of  the  time  lost  in  the  over- 
hauling and  runnins;  repair  work  of 
their  trucks  bv  the  installation  of  the 
unit  system  of  repairs  as  used  by  the 
Motor  Haulajre  Co.,  New  York  City. 
That  comoany  operates  fifty-one  5- 
ton  Pierce-Arrow  trucks,  furnishinc; 
them  to  large  firms  on  a  contract 
basis  as  an  alternative  to  owning 
their  own  equipment.  This  guaran- 
tees to  the  customer  a  100  per  cent 
service  in  so  far  as  the  number  of 
trucks  necessary  daily  for  his  busi- 
ness is  concerned. 

This  guarantee  is  accomplished  by 
having  a  sufficient  surplus  equipment 
which   is   self-suppnrting   but   not   en- 


BY  F.  E.  SPOONER 


gaged  i>n  mntract  work  and  by  em- 
ploying a  spare  unit  system  that 
insures  the  highest,  point  of  mechan- 
icrl  efficiency  for  all  of  the  trucks  at 
all  times  and  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  frequent  delays  due  to  mechan- 
ical annoyances.  Four  or  five  trucks 
are  usually  kept  as  surplus  equip- 
ment. These  are  only  rented  out 
daily,  so  that  they  may  be  called  in 
at  anv  time  to  take  care  of  any  de- 
mand for  services  by  the  regular  cus- 
tomers. 


In  order  to  obtain  the  ma.ximum 
economy  in  the  operation  of  its  f^eet 
of  trucks,  the  Motor  Haubge  Co. 
has  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
definite  schedule  of  rotation  in  re- 
pairs and  maintenance.  This  can  be 
obtained  only  bv  the  unit  system  in 
conjunction  with  proper  supervision 
and    inspection. 

P.y  a  comparative  figure  covering 
a  period  of  5  yrs.,  that  company  finds 
that  the  idle  time  per  truck  due  to 
running  repairs  and  overhauling  has 
been  reduced  7t<  per  cent  by  the  unit 
rejiair  system.  Formerly,  the  average 
time  lost  in  overhauling  and  running 
reoairs  was  approximately  39  davs. 
divided  into  24  davs   for  overhauling 
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and  15  for  running:  repairs.  The 
present  method  of  the  unit  system  of 
repairs  has  reduced  the  number  of 
idle  davs  from  39  to  10  during  1 
year,  these  10  days  of  lost  time  are 
consumed  in  replacing  defective 
units,  minor  repairs  and  a  general 
tightening  up  of  the  trucks. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  due  to 
time  lost  has  been  reduced  over  50 
per  cent  by  the  unit  repair  system. 
It  has  been  figured  that  the  fixed 
charges  per  day  when  a  truck  is  in 
for  inspection  and  repairs  amount  to 
$22.50.  This  amount  includes  the 
cost  of  administration,  supervision, 
interest  on  the  investment,  deprecia- 
tion, garage  rental,  insurance,  etc. 
Figuring  on  the  basis  of  24  days  in 
which  to  thoroughly  overhaul  a 
truck,  the  co.st  of  maintenance  due  to 
time  lost  for  one  truck  would  be 
$.^40.  With  the  unit  repair  system 
which  requires  only  10  days  per  year, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  due  to  time 
lost  would  be  only  $225  per  truck 
per  year. 

Fleet  owners  in  general  lay  their 
trucks  up  once  a  year  and  subject 
them  to  a  thorough  overhauling. 
The  body  is  taken  ofT;  the  engine  is 
lifted  out;  the  pistons  removed;  the 
transmission  disassembled,  and  every 
part  subjected  to  a  careful  scrutiny. 
The  smallest  defect  is  remedied. 
New  parts  are  supplied:  all  parts  re- 
adjusted, and  the  truck  is  put  to- 
gether again  in  perfect  trim  for  an- 
other  year's  work. 

The  Problem  Stated 

How  often  .shouKi  this  overhauling 
be  oerformed  and  what  place  should 
it  hold  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet 
of  trucks?  There  are  two  theories, 
as   follows : 

1. — That  the  periodic  overhaul  is  a 
necessary  supplement  to  any  system 
of  regular  inspection.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  inspect  a  truck  once  a 
month  or  so  in  a  manner  that  will 
disclose  every  mechanical  weakness. 
Moreover,  it  is  often  not  practicable 
or  economical  to  replace  parts  the 
minute  they  begin  to  show  wear. 
TTiis  should  be  done  at  periodic  in- 
tervals, such  as  every  year,  or  every 
10.000  miles. 

2. — That  the  periodic  overhaul  is 
illogical  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  admis- 
sion that  certain  mechanical  troubles 
have  escaped  the  regular  inspections. 
It  is  contended  that  the  monthly  in- 
cnection  should  be  so  rigid  as  to  dc- 
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Xat.   Mallout,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Motor  Haulage  Go., 
Hew  York  City 


tect  every  ailment  at  its  inception. 

Nat.  Mallouf,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Motor  Haul- 
age Co..  does  not  believe  in  periodic 
overhauling.  That  company's  trucks 
are  maintained  as  they  go.  The  de- 
termining factor  is  the  thoroughness 
of  the  inspection  and  the  amount  of 
machine  shop  equipment  and  parts 
on  hand  to  take  care  of  the  necessary 
maintenance. 

Truck  inspection  is  on  a  5  weeks' 
schedule  and    1    full   day  is   given  to 
each   truck.     Lubrication,   adjustment 
and  replacement  of  small  parts,  or,  if 
necessary  entire  units,  are  included  in 
the  inspection.     The  entire  system  is 
on  a  spare  unit  basis,  so  that  reserve 
engines,  rear  ends,  transmissions,  ra- 
diators, etc.,  may  be  replaced  at  this 
time.      This    eliminates    the    necessity 
of   the   complete    overhauling   of    the 
trucks,  as  a  truck  is  kept  continually 
in   good  mechanical   condition   and    1 
day's  time  is  ample  to  install  any  new 
units   that   may   be   needed.      Due   to 
the  fact  that  the  men  are  taught  to 
specialize,   in   so    far   as   possible,   on 
different   parts   of   the  trucks,   all   of 
the  different   units,   such   as  engines, 
rear    ends,    etc.,    might    be    replaced 
during  an  inspection  period  of   1  day 
by    concentrating   the    efTorts    of    the 
entire  shop  on  one  truck.     Inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  this,  arn- 
ple  time  is  given  to  the  men  to  repair 
the  spare  units  as  they  come  out  of 
the  trucks. 

Due  to  this  form  of  maintenance, 
it  is  possible  to  adhere  to  a  definite 
schedule  in  regards  to  the  time  of 
replacing  units  and  at  all  times  have 


on  hand  completed  units  in  order  to 
anticipate  emergencies.  Three  en- 
gines, three  gearsets,  and  three  rear 
ends,  besides  minor  assemblies  such 
as  steering  columns,  clutches,  radia- 
tors, wheels  springs,  etc.,  are  kept  on 
hand  for  a  fleet  of  fifty-one  trucks. 

Six    mechanics   not    including    the 
foreman   and  tester,  are  all   that   are 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  repairs  of 
these  fifty-one  trucks.     Two  are  used 
for    inspection    and    rear    end    work; 
two    for   engine   work  only;   one   for 
gearsets,    and    one    for    work    in    the 
blacksmith  shop  and  as  a  helper.     It 
has    been   estimated    tliat   were   these 
trucks  brought  in  for  a  yearly  over- 
haul, at  least  fourteen  men  would  be 
needed  in  order  to  get  the  trucks  out 
of  the  shop  in  as  fast  time  as  possi- 
ble.    There  would  be  more  confusion 
and  the  work  would  not  come  up  to 
the     present     degree     of     perfection 
when    the    men    are    not    hurried    in 
their  work. 


The  Kind  of  Inspection 

A   complete   mechanical   record   of 
each  truck  is  kept  by  means  of   the 
rigid  inspection  system.     This  record 
is  kept  on  a  special  form,  as  shown 
in    the    accompanying   illustration    on 
page    345.      Two    days    prior    to   the 
date   of    inspection    according   to   the 
rotation  schedule,  this  inspection  card 
is     looked     over     carefully,    together 
with  other  reports,  if  any.  in  the  file 
and  a  work  card  is  written  out  and 
made  ready  to  attach  to  the  truck  on 
inspection   day.     Two  mechanics,   to- 
gether with  the  driver  of  the  truck, 
immediatelv  prepare  to  take  care  of 
all  the  work   items  set  down  on  the 
work    card.      The    entire    lubrication 
and   greasing  of   the   vehicles   is   ac- 
complished    during     this     inspection 
period. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection 
day,  the  tester,  accompanied  by  the 
driver,  takes  the  truck  out  for  all 
necessary  adjustments,  etc.  and  if  it 
is  in  the  proper  condition  the  driver 
signs  the  work  sheet.  In  this  manner 
the  driver  not  only  learns  a  great 
deal  about  his  truck  but  feels  the  re 
sponsibilitv  of  taking  care  of  that 
truck  during  the  intervals  between 
the  inspection  periods. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to 
always  assign  the  driver  to  the  same 
truck.  The  drivers  are  not,  however, 
permitted  to  change  the  oil.  The  oil 
in  the  engines  is  changed  once  a 
week  and  the  crankcases  are  washed 
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out  with  kerosene  once  every  2  weeks. 
This  work  is  done  by  a  man  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  engine  and 
its  lubrication.  He  makes  a  report 
daily  regarding  what  he  did  the  night 
previous. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  inspection 
card  takes  in  every  part  of  the  truck, 
and  includes  the  date  of  inspection ; 
the  tester's  and  inspector's  names,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  different 
men  handling  the  actual  repairs. 
Thus,  if  any  repair  or  adjustment 
fails  to  stand  up,  the  foreman  can 
t'Ut  his  finger  on  the  mechanic  who 
did  the  work.  And  if  the  same  trou- 
ble appears  two  or  three  times,  either 
the  mechanic  is  at  fault  or  the  part  is 
defective. 

Of  course  all  of  this  work  is  sup- 
ported by  excellent  facilities,  such  as 
special  tools ;  an  overhead  traveling 
crane;  a  jib  crane;  one  21-in.  lathe; 
one  13-in.  lathe;  a  drill  press;  a  16- 
in.  grinder ;  a  turret  lathe ;  a  sensitive 
drill ;  a  welding  outfit ;  forge  and 
anvil ;  two  arbor  presses ;  an  oil 
grooving  machine ;  a  tool  grinder : 
two  engine  repair  stands;  an  engine 
testing  stand,  and  a  magneto  testing 
stand. 


Saving  on  Parts 

The  turret  lathe  is  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  machine  shop  equipment. 
This  lathe  has  saved  the  company 
$581  on  the  purchase  price  of  240 
bushings  from  the  manufacturer.  On 
a  run  of  240  bushings,  each  costs  the 
company  97  cents  or  $235  for  the 
240.  The  Pierce-Arrow  price  for 
each  bushing  is  $3.40,  or  $816  for 
240.  As  the  lathe  cost  $2,100,  the 
Motor  Haulage  Co.  is  saving  enough 
on  each  run  of  240  bushings  to  pay 
over  one-quarter  the  investment  in 
the  lathe. 

The  avcra<.^e  time  to  make  a  rear 
spring  hanger  bushing  is  8  mins. 
The  cost  of  turning  these  out  on  the 
lathe  is  10  cents  each,  based  on  a 
labor  rate  of  78  cents  per  hr.  The 
average  weight  of  the  rough  castings 
is  4  lbs.,  1  ounce.  At  the  price  of 
50  cents  per  pound,  each  casting- 
costs  $2.04.  As  there  is  enough  ma- 
terial in  each  casting  for  two  bush- 
ings, the  cost  for  one  bushing  would 
be  $1.02.  .Adding  10  cents  labor  cost 
brings  the  price  up  to  $1.12.  The  cost 
of  240  bushings  is  then  $268.80,  not 
counting  in  the  sale  of  the  waste 
bronze    which    amounts    to    1.10    lbs. 


At  30  cents  per  pound,  the  ])rice  of 
240  bushings  is  lowered  %?)i,  bring- 
ing the  final  price  to  $235. 

The  overhead  traveling  crane  with 
a  capacity  of  3  tons  runs  the  length 
of  the  .shop.  This  makes  it  accessible 
in  all  parts  of  the  shop.  The  crane 
is  as  wide  as  the  shop  and  runs  on 
two  tracks.  By  this  method,  parts 
may  be  lifted  from  the  truck  and 
takeh  directly  to  the  bench  or  lathes 
without  a  second  handling. 

The  magneto  test  stand  consists  of 
a  small  table  with  a  small  electric 
motor.  A  rheostat  on  the  side  of  the 
table  and  a  gap-board  are  provided. 
The  rheostat  controls  the  speed  of  the 
motor,  so  that  the  mag.»etos  may  be 
tested  at  all  speeds  and  all  necessary 
adjustments  made  before  being  re- 
placed on  the  truck. 

The  engine-testing  stand  allows 
the  company  to  run  in  all  of  its  over- 
hauled engines  before  installing  them 
in  the  trucks,  thus  eliminating  all 
leaks  or  slight  adjustments  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  detected.  It  also 
makes  it  possible  for  the  drivers  to 
crank  their  engines  without  the  usual 
difficulties  experienced  after  an  en- 
gine has   had  its  bearings  tightened. 


ln«peclio«  of  Truck  No.      21 

CNIomeMr  Rcfilsler       16179'                         Job  !<(».     {451                                Dale  In    11/30/19                          Dele  Uul    11/30/19' 
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The  inspection  card  used  by  the  Motor  Haulage   Co.,  takes  in  every  part  of  the  truck 
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SORTING   DELIVERIES 

In  the   Wholesale  Butcher  Business 

Success  of  Truck  Work  Depends  Upon  Sorting 
System  Based  on  the  Factors  of: 

1 — Simplicity 

2 — Little    Manual    Labor 

3 — Cleanliness 


HUW  packages  are  sorted  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  general 
efficiency  of  a  delivery  department. 
System,  or  lack  of  system,  in  the  sort- 
ing room  may  make,  or  break,  the  de- 
livery department  from  the  point  of 
view  of  efficiency.  The  highly  satis- 
factory delivery  department  of  the 
Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
played  a  large  part  in  the  noteworthy 
success  of  that  meat  company.  The 
thoroughly-organized  sorting  system 
of  the  company  must,  therefore,  be 
given  a  considerable  share  of  the  credit 
for  its  success. 

Most  of  the  goods  handled  by  the 
Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.  are  stored  in 
the  upper  floors.  Meats,  however,  are 
kept  in  a  cold  storage  room  immediate- 
ly back  of  the  sorting  floor.  The  latter 
is  situated  on  the  ground  floor  and  has 
two  large  doorways  opening  onto  the 
sidewalk,  where  the  company  trucks 
are  loaded.  Leading  off  the  sorting 
room  and  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
is  the  office,  where  the  paper  work  of 
the  delivery  department  is  handled. 

When  an  order  for  goods  is  re- 
ceived, it  is  written  out  in  duplicate  on 
an  order  form.  One  copy  of  the  order 
is  then  placed  in  a  pigeon-hole,  corre- 
sponding to  the  route  concerned — that 
is.  to  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  delivered.  The  other 
copy  of  the  order  is  placed  in  a  small 
Lamson  automatic  carrier  which  car- 
ries it  up  to  the  floors  above. 

Filling  an  Order 

The  order  may  include  a  large  num- 
ber of  items,  for  the  company  supplies 
many  of  the  large  hotels  and  restau- 
rants in  New  York,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  steamship  lines.  The  fact  that 
these  goods  may  be  situated  on  dif- 
ferent floors  makes  no  difference  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  system.  When 
all  the  goods  to  he  found  on  one  floor 


liave  been  checked  off  on  the  order, 
they  are  placed  on  hand  trucks  and 
dispatched  via  the  elevator  to  a  certain 
section  of  the  ground  Boor  sorting 
room.  The  order  then  passes  on  to 
the  next  floor  and  the  same  process  is 
repeated. 

On  the  ground  floor  the  space  is  di- 
vided up  into  sections,  corresponding 
to  the  different  truck  routes.  There- 
fore, as  goods  arrive  from  the  floors 
above,  they  are  pushed  on  handtrucks 
to  the  area  concerned  :  and  even  though 
the  goods  on  one  order  may  arrive  at 
the  ground  floor  in  difl^erent  lots  at 
different  times,  they  are  collected  au- 
tomatically into  one  small  area.  Here 
it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  truck 
driver,  with  the  other  copy  of  the  or- 
der in  his  hand,  to  collect  and  place  on 
handtrucks  the  goods  called  for  on 
liis  (inlrrs  and  wliirh  must  go  out  on 


his  next  trip.  When  meat  is  included 
in  an  order,  it  is  handled  in  the  same 
way,  the  meat  being  collected  and  sent 
to  the  sorting  room  before  the  original 
order  is  dispatched  to  the  upper  floors. 

Modern  Facilities 

In  addition  to  the  Lamson  carrier, 
the  company  has  installed  many  other 
facilities  which  simplify  the  transpor- 
tation, collection  and  distribution  of 
the  goods  from  the  upper  floors  and 
in  the  sorting  room.  The  interior 
trucking  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
two-wheeled  hand  trucks ;  flat  four- 
wheeled  hand  trucks,  high  four- 
wheeled  hand  trucks  with  shelves ; 
hamper  hand  trucks,  and  the  Bart- 
lett  lifting  truck  and  false  platforms. 
The  two-wheeled  trucks  are  used  for 
barrels :  the  flat  trucks  for  heavy 
i  CiiiitiiiiK  il    Oil    page   3S2) 


(iriiuiid  floor  sortnifj  rut/m  of  Ihi  SnUniu  .m  A  „...'>.  ;  C'u.,  Im:..  as  stcn  jrom  th< 
doorunij.  Thr  room  i,v  tiled  to  the  ceiling  and  tlie  eentent  flour  is  washed  down 
frrqurntly  uith  a  hose.  In  the  left  foreground  are  baskets  of  meat  on  Barrett 
truck  platforms.  The  high,  shelved  hand  truck  in  the  right  background  is  used 
for  smull,  light  packages.  The  cold-storage  meat  room  can  be  seen  in  the  right 
background.  \otc  floor  space  lighting  facilities  and  other  types  of  hand  trucks 
visible  in  th^  background 
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Taking    Care    of 

Valve  Rods,  Faucets  and  Lights 

On  Gasoline  Tank  Trucks 


YAL\E  rods,  faucets  and  lights 
and  the  lighting  system  are 
other  parts  of  a  gasoline  tank  truck 
which  present  serious  problems  for 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  trucks.  Swash  or 
baffle  plates  and  emergency  valves 
were  dealt  with  in  the  Is^ov.  15, 
1919,  issue  of  The  C'ommi:kcial 
Vehicle. 

The  valve  rod  is  a  long,  flexible 
rod,  built  in  three  sections,  which 
connects  the  valve  control  on  top  of 
the  tank  with  the  emergency  valve 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  To  open 
the  valve,  the  cotitrol  above  is  lifted 
up  by  the  driver.  This  raises  the 
valve  rod  and  opens  the  valve.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  valve  sticks 
a  little  or  the  driver  lifts  the  con- 
trol too  abruptly.  In  either  case  a 
strain  is  placed  upon  thr  \:il\c  rod. 


If  the  strain  is  too  sharp,  the  joints 
cannot  take  it  up  and  the  rod  breaks 
— almost  always  up  close  to  the  top 
where  it  is  held  rigid.  Occasion- 
ally an  extreme  lateral,  or  fore  and 
aft,  sweep  of  oil  will  also  break  the 
valve  rod  in  spite  of  the  swash 
plates  or  baffle  plates.  As  a  result 
the  valve  may  open,  and  if  the  fau- 
cets leak  at  all,  loss  of  gasoline  or 
kerosene  results.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  these  rods  be 
inspected  at  frequent  intervals  and, 
when  they  are  found  faulty  or 
bro'ken,   immediately   replaced. 

The  faucets,  shown  at  the  rear  of 
the  truck  in  the  illustration  on  this 
page,  arc  a  second  means  of  control 
over  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  tank. 
Two  of  them  connect  with  the  com- 
partment of  the  tank  containing 
gasoline  and  two  with  that  contain- 


ing kerosene.  Ihesc  faucets  are 
self-locking,  but  they  are  subject  to 
flaws  in  themselves  amd  the  wash- 
ers wear  out  at  uneven  intervals. 
The  faucets  should,  therefore,  be  in- 
spected frecpicntly  in  order  to  avoid 
a  slight  loss  of  the  product,  or,  if 
anything  goes  wrong  with  the 
emergency  valve,  a  greater  loss. 

Because  of  the  exnlosive  nature 
of  the  product  carried  in  the  tanks, 
oil  lights  cannot  be  used  on  gaso^ 
line  tank  trucks.  The  use  of  electric 
lights,  however,  means  a  generator 
and  battery  and  presents  another 
problein.  This  is  solved  by  mount- 
ing the  generator  on  the  engine  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Mack 
trucks  operated  by  the  Texas  Co., 
mounting  the  generator  on  the 
frame  and  driving  it  from  the  pro- 
peller shaft. 


GASOLINE    FLOWa   OUT 


One  of  the  Texas  Co.'s  combination  trucks.    These  trucks  are  used  in  districts  ivhere  deliveries  are  made  in  small  quantities. 
The  lank  has  two  separate  compartments,  one  for  gasoline  and  the  other  for  kerosene.    In  addition,  separate,  small  ca- 
pacity cans  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  lubricating  oil  and  grease   can  be  loaded  in  the  carrier  at  the  rear 
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Keeping 

FARM  TRUCKS  BUSY 

All  Year  ^Round 

Removable  Sheet  Tin  Lining  Permits  Hogs,  Manure 
and  Vegetables  to  Be  Carried  in  Same  Truck  Body 


THE  problem  of  all-year-round 
use  of  a  motor  truck  on  the  farm 
has  caused  many  farmers  to  stick 
to  horses  and  mules.  P.ecause  of  con- 
ditions during  the  so-called  idle 
seasons,  many  farmers  do  not  con- 
sider the  motor  truck  practical.  But 
truthfully  speaking,  there  is  no  idle 
season  on  a  farm — at  least  not  on  the 
farm  of  R.  \\'.  Buckner,  an  enter- 
prising Missouri  vegetable  grower 
and  live  stock  raiser. 

Mr.  Buckner  realized  the  value  of 
a  truck  on  the  farm.  When  he  con- 
sidered the  purchase  of  trucks  to  re- 
place his  mules  and  horses  for  haul- 
ing purposes,  the  same  question 
came  to  his  mind  that  has  come  to 
the  mind  of  every  farmer  who  is 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  mo- 
tor truck — that  of  all-year  use. 

Greenhouses  are  profitable.  It  is 
one  of  tlu'  iiKjst  economical  prac- 
tices in  which  a  farmer  may  engage, 
if  he  is  interested  enough,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  nO't  be 
interested.      Instead   of   warming   a 


chair  scat  all  winter  or  wasting  time 
in  any  other  manner  during  the  win- 
ter months,  this  farmer  decided  that 
he  would  pass  his  idle  moments 
raising  flowers.  His  decision  was  the 
keynote  of  the  reason  for  his  pur- 
chase Oif  a  truck. 

No  elaborate  fixtures  were  to 
transform  the  truck  into  a  service 
vehicle  that  would  also  haul  hogs, 
manure,  and  fresh  vegetables  at  va- 
rious times  of  the  year.  His  green- 
houses are  located  a  little  distance 
from  his  manure  storage  barn,  which 
adjoins  his  stables  and  which  is 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
his  hog  ])en  and  feeding  houses. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Buckner  farm  is  provided  with  only 
one  truck,  as  yet,  his  solution  of 
hauling  problems  should  interest  all 
(jwners  confronted  with  similar 
problems. 

His  first  improvement  on  his 
truck,  a  2-ton  Traffic,  was  the  erec- 
tion of  two  removable  side  rails, 
which  when  in  place,  as  shown  in  the 


accompanying  illustration,  add  2  ft. 
to  the  height  of  the  body  and  there- 
by increase  the  value  of  the  truck 
for  livestock  haulage. 

The  problem  of  hog  loading  was 
easily  solved.  Six  pieces  of  ordinary 
fencing  lumber  was  cleated  together 
to  make  a  floor  for  a  runway  from 
the  ground  to  the  truck  body.  The 
runway  was  about  6  ft.  long. 

A  Sheet  Iron  Flooring 

When  hogs  and  manure  is  being 
hauled,  no  flooring  is  used  in  the 
truck  other  than  the  floor  proper. 
When  produce  or  fresh  table  deli- 
cacies constitute  the  load,  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron,  obtained  from  a  section 
of  unused  material  for  a  ready-built 
silo,  is  placed  in  the  truck  body  and 
keeps  the  vegetables  from  contact 
with  either  the  sides  or  floor  of  the 
bottom,  .\lthough  the  truck  sides 
and  floor  are  cleaned  after  every  load 
of  manure  or  hogs,  this  does  not 
render  the  body  immaculate,  as  may 
{Continued  on  page  381) 
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.■.i  Missouri  former's  truck,  a  2-lon  Traffic,  is  used  all  the  year  'round.     By  goino   in  for  hothouse  //rti.-iv    llir  tiiiik 
used  fur  hauling  Ihein  in  the  -ivinler.    By  a  removable  sheet  tin  lining,  hogs,  manure  and  Tcpetahles  can  be  carried. 
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Safe  and  Sane  Method  of 

SUPPLYING   GASOLINE 

To  the  Delivery  Fleet 


WHERE  and  how  do  your  trucks 
gft  their  gasoline?  Is  your 
system  the  safest  system  possible? 
Is  it  the  most  convenient  system 
possible?  Oj  is  it  highly  incon- 
venient, and  only  safe  in  so  far  as 
it  conforms  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
regarding  the  storing  of  explosives? 

These  are  questions  which  every 
owner  of  a  small  fleet  of  trucks 
should  ask  himself  and  he  should 
be  sure  that  the  answer  is  satisfac- 
tory. If  not,  this  story  tells  how 
the  problem  can  be  solved  at  a  min- 
imum of  expense  and  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  maximum  of  safety  and  con- 
venience. 

G.  E.  M.  Stumpp  has  a  delivery 
fleet  of  four  light  trucks  operating 
in  New  York  City  in  addition  to  a 
fleet  of  heavy  trucks  employed  in 
landscape  gardening  elsewhere.  The 
store  itself  is  situated  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue, where  rents  are  extremely 
high.  The  trucks  are,  therefore, 
garaged  some  distance  away,  in  a 
building  adjoining  Mr.  Stumpp's  lo- 
cal greenhouse,  near  the  East 
River.  A  certain  number  of  deliv- 
eries are  made  from  this  green- 
house, in  addition  to  those  made 
from  the  store.  Therefore,  the 
trucks  sometimes  start  on  their 
routes  direct  from  the  greenhouse, 
without  calling  first  at  the  store. 
For  this  reason,  all  gasoline  supplies 
are  kept  at  the  garage  and  none  at 
the  store.  Each  driver  fills  the  tank 
of  his  truck  in  the  morning  before 
starting  out,  whether  he  is  starting 
for  the  store  or  on  his  first  route 
for  the   day. 

An  Underground  Tank 

In  order  to  simplify  his  gasoline 
supply  system  and  make  it  as  safe 
as  possible,  Mr.  Stumpj)  installed 
an  underground  tank  at  the  garage. 
A  large  hole  was  dug  just  outside 
the  garage  door  and  a  cement  tank 
built  into  it.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  entirely  roofed  over 
and  closed  in,  with  the  exception  of 
three  small  holes  for  pipes.  About 
1  foot  of  earth  was  then  replaced  on 
top  of  the  completed  tank,  so  that. 
except  for  the  pipe  connections,  it 
is  completely  buried. 

The  tank  holds  150  gal.  of  gaso- 


line. The  gasoline  intake  is  also  of 
cement  and  can  be  seen  in  the  top 
illustration  on  this  page,  near  the 
ground  and  on  the  left  of  the  pump 
housing.  The  pump  is  directly 
above  the  tank  and  is  completely 
housed    in.    as    the    picture    shows. 

Pump  in  House 

The  third  pipe  connection  is  for  the 
air  intake  which  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vacuum  when  the  gasoline 
is  being  pumped  out.  The  air  en- 
ters through  a  1-in.  pipe  which  runs 
up  behind  the  pump  housing.  Part 
of  this  pipe  can  be  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration. It  runs  up  at  the  back 
and  to  the  left  of  the  pump  hous- 
ing, to  a  height  of  about  20  ft.,  to 
avoid  the  suction  of  dust  nearer  the 
ground.  This  pipe  ends  in  a  double 
elbow  joint  at  the  top,  so  that  the 
open  end  points  downward  and  no 
rain  can  get  into  it,  nor.  through  it, 
into  the  gasoline  tank  below.  The 
door  of  the  pump  housing  is  kept 
closed  when  not  in  use,  and  the  in- 
terior is  ventilated  by  means  of  the 
stove  pipe  visible  to  the  right.  This 
pipe  runs  down  inside  the  pump 
hoiusing  to  within  about  6  in.  of  the 
floor. 

The  tank  is  absolutely  fireproof 
because  nothing  can  get  at  it  to  set 
it  on  fire.  Moreover,  Mr.  Stumpp's 
trucks  pull  up  to  it,  fill  their  tanks 


Fii'jf  of  the  gasdUnc  /^loiif^  atiil  its  hous- 
ing. The  pump  connects  7i.'ith  the  tank, 
is  buried  in  the  ground  immediately 
under  it,  and  is  used  to  fill  the  truck 
tanks  each  morning.  Note  the  air  intake 
pipe  projectnig  from  the  top  on  the  left 
and    the   ventilation   pipe    on    the   right. 

and  start  out  again  orj  their  work 
for  the  day  in  about  half  the  time 
taken  to  fill  them  by  the  old-fash- 
ioned method   of  using  2  gal.  cans. 


r-.co  trucks,  a  Sludebaker  and  a  \-ton  Ford,  belonging   to  Mr.  Stumpp's  delivery 

fleet.    In  this  view,  the  two   trucks  are   awaiting  loading  outside  the  store.    They 

are  garaged  at  the  greenhouse  where  they    fill   their   tanks    each    morning    before 

starting  for  the  store  or  on  their  first  delivery  trips 
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Read  How  Florist  Decided  to  Buy  Trucks — and  tvithout  Regret 


GETTING  RID  OF  HORSES 


in  the  Florist  Business 


MOTOR  trucks  are  just  as  econom- 
ical as  horse  drawn  vehicles  and 
four  or  five  times  as  efficient  for  haul- 
age and  delivery  in  the  florist  trade. 
It  took  just  one  experiment  10  years 
ago  to  indicate  this  fact  to  G.  E.  M. 
Stumpp,  one  of  the  largest  New  York 
florists.  A  second  experiment  a  little 
later  convinced  him.  Once  again  the 
rnotrr  truck  has  proved  its  superiority 
over  the  honse-drawn  vehicle.  In  this 
case  it  has  proved  its  superiority, 
and  moreover,  in  a  business  which 
might  at  first  glance  appear  more 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  horse  and 
wagon  because  of  the  generally  light 
nature  of  the  goods  hauled  ;  the  time 
limit  set  on  all  deliveries  and  the  num- 
l>er  of  immediate  deliveries  involved. 

The  First  Experiment 

About  10  years  ago,  G.  E.  M. 
Stumpp.  owner  of  the  large  business 
situated  on  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York, 
owned  and  operated  forty  horses. 
Shortly  after  that  time,  when  the  great 
superiority  of  the  motor  truck  over 
the  horse  wagon  began  to  be  ap- 
preciated, Mr.  Stumpp  purchased  a 
-'-ton  Fierce-Arrow  motor  truck  with 
a  stake  body. 

The  business  embraces  a  great  deal 
of  landscape  gardening  and  this  nat- 
urally necessitates  hauling  small  trees 
and  bushes,  and  often  larger  decora- 
tive vegetation,  which  are  both  heavy 
and  unwieldly  to  handle.  Accordingly, 
the  new  truck  was  set  to  work  in  con- 
nection with  'Mr.  Stumpp's  landscape 
gardening  activities. 

The  experiment  was  a  success.  Mr. 
Stumpp  found  that  his  new  Pierce- 
Arrow  truck  performed  the  work  of 
at  least  six  horses,  if  not  more;  and 
performed  it  with  greater  efficiency 
and  greater  dispatch.  However,  the 
installation  of  this  work  was  merely 
an  experiment  and  Mr.  Stumpp  had 
no  idea  at  that  time  of  using  other 
and  lighter  trucks  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  business. 

The  main  gardens  and  greenhoii-i  - 
of  the  firm  are  situated  at  Southamp- 
ton, Long  Island,  100  miles  from  the 
New  York  store.  It  is  from  there 
that  Mr.  .Stumpp  obtains  trees  and 
large  bushes  for  his  landscape  garden- 


Only  Trucks  Make  Possible  the 

Large     Expansion     of 

Business  Area 


NO.   6 

This  is  the  sixth  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the 
principles  to  be  c  o  n- 
sidered  in  getting  rid  of 
horses  in  different  indus- 
tries. The  first  five  ar- 
ticles in  this  series  were 
published  as  follows : 

No.  1  Coal Aug.  15 

No.  2  Paper Sept.  1 

No.  3  Lumber .  .  .  Sept.  15 
No.  4  Groceries .  .  .  Nov.  1 
No.  5  Express.  .  .Nov.  15 
Article  ISo.  7,  on  getting 
rid  of  horses  delivering 
beverages  will  appear  in 
the  issue  of  Dec.  15,  1919. 


ing  activities  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
Long  Island  generally  and  in  other 
suburbs  of  New  York.  These  green- 
houses also  supply  flowers  and  smaller 
]ilants  to  his  local  greenhouse  in  New 
\'ork  and  to  his  large  store  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  for  his  local  retail  trade. 

•Vt  that  time,  deliveries  of  flowers 
and  small  plants  from  Southampton 
to  New  York  were  made  by  horse 
wagons.  Southampton  is  about  83 
miles  from  New  York  as  the  crow 
flies  and  about  100  miles  by  road.  De- 
liveries from  Southampton  to  New 
York  had,  therefore,  to  be  made  by 
e.vpress  or  freight,  an  expensive 
method,  and  one  by  which  the  very 
perishable  commodities  involved  were 
not  likely  to  arrive  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  they  started.  This 
method  failing,  one  of  Mr.  Stumpp's 
horse  vehicles  had  to  start  out  on  a 
long,  slow  and  exhausting  journey  to 
the  city.  100  miles  away. 

.\fter  the  success  of  his  first  experi- 
ment Mr.  Stumpp  determined,  there- 
fore, to  try  a  second.  Accordingly,  he 
purchased  a  2-ton  White  truck,  fittted 
it  with  a  handsome  panel  body  and 
started  using  it  to  transport  flowers 
and  small  plants,  ferns,  etc  ,  from  the 
.Southampton  greenhouses  to  the  New 
■^'ork  preenhouse  and  the  store. 


I  hi    ■1-ttin   White  truck  uaitmy  lU  Southampton  to  be  loaded  before  startinp  out 

(in  lis  100-mile  run  to  .Wic  York  u-ith  new  stock  and  orders  for  the  Neio   York 

stori-  and  greenhouse.     This  tniek  runs  200-niiles  a  day  for  many  days  a  month 

and  has  covered  100,000  miles  with  only  one  overhaul 
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The  results  were  amazing.  Mr. 
Stumpp  found  that  the  White  track 
made  the  trip  daily  from  Southampton 
to  New  York  and  back  again  with 
ease.  .Moreover,  in  the  season  of  or- 
dinary deliveries,  it  was  quite  capable 
of  transporting  the  entire  quantity  of 
flowers  and  small  plants  required  for 
orders  or  for  restocking  the  New  York 
greenhouse,  the  store  show  windows 
or  the  store  itself.  In  fact,  the  new 
method  of  making  this  journey  com- 
pared to  the  old  was,  on  a  small  scale, 
like  comparing  the  voyage  of  the  pres- 
ent day  .•\tlantic  liner  with  the  old- 
fashioned,  uncertain  and  perilous  voy- 
age of  the  sailing  ship,  where  the  pas- 
sengers never  knew  how  long  the  trip 
would  take  and  were  exceedingly  un- 
certain of  ever  arriving  at  all. 

Since  the  White  2-ton  truck  was 
first  installed,  it  has  made  frequent 
and  regular  trips  to  Southampton  and 
back  again,  covering  200  miles  a  day. 
Altogether,  it  has  traveled  over  100,000 
miles  with  a  single  overhaul.  It  is 
many  years  since  there  has  been,  in 
Mr.  Stumpp's  mind,  any  question  of 
the  superiority  of  the  motor  truck  over 
the  horse  wagon  in  the  florist  business. 

Getting  Rid  of  Horses 

Soon  after  the  first  truck  was  in- 
stalled, Mr.  Stumpp  began  to  get  rid 
of  his  horses.  He  first  sold  two  of 
them  and  later  more,  until  by  1912. 
he  had  sold  all  but  one  horse  and  had 
ceased  to  use  horses  at  all  in  his  busi- 
ness. Most  of  the  horses  were  sold 
at  private  sales.  They  were  good 
horses,  in  excellent  condition,  and  it 
was  only  necessary  to  place  a  reason- 
able price  on  each  horse  and  advertise 
a  description  of  the  horse  and  the 
price.     In  most  cases  this  resulted  in 


a  prompt  private  sale.  A  few  of  the 
horses  were  also  sold  at  public  auction, 
but  this  method,  while  satisfactory, 
was  not  so  good  as  the  other. 

In  any  case  all  of  the  horses  were 
sold  except  one.  This  last  animal  is 
still  used  occasionally  for  work  round 
about  the  New  York  greenhouse.  But 
for  the  most  part  he  is  allowed  to 
browse  in  field  or  stable  undisturbed, 
where  he  ruminates,  doubtless,  on  the 
days  of  his  vanished  glory,  now  gone 
forever. 

Because  of  the  wide  diversity  of 
work  for  which  they  were  required, 
Mr.  Stumpp  installed  a  fleet  of  motor 
trucks  of  widely  different  types.  First 
of  all,  for  the  landscape  gardening 
trucking,  another  2-ton  Pierce-.Arrow 
was  installed.  The  first  of  these  was 
fitted  with  a  flat,  stake  body  and  the 
other  was  supplied  with  a  panel  body 
like  the  White.  The  former  was  used 
to  transport  the  larger  class  of  young 
trees  and  large  bushes,  such  as  lilac 
bushes,  etc..  as  well  as  other  material 
used  in  landscape  gardening.  The  lat- 
ter was  employed  in  transporting 
smaller  but  heavy  bushes,  flowering 
plants  for  out  of  doors,  etc. 

To  some  extent  the  2-ton  White 
was,  and  is,  also  used  for  landscape 
gardening  work.  But  for  the  most 
part,  its  duties  consist  of  making  the 
long  run  between  Southampton  and 
-New  York  and  keeping  the  New  York 
store  and  greenhouse  supplied  with 
stock  from  the  greenhouses  at  South- 
ampton. The  White  also  makes  a  cer- 
tain number  of  local  deliveries  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers  in  and  around 
.Southampton. 

To  handle  deliveries  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Stumpp  now  has  two  Ford  1-ton 
trucks  and  one   Studebaker   1-tonner. 


These  trucks  make  the  usual  deliver- 
ies ;  that  is,  those  upon  which  the  man- 
ager has  sufficient  warning  in  advance 
to  arrange  for  delivery  by  regular  trip. 
Rush  deliveries  wanted  immediately 
are  made  by  hand  and  three  boys  are 
maintained  at  the  store  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  these  trucks  have  panel 
bodies  like  the  White  2-ton  truck,  to 
protect  their  contents  from  inclement 
weather  and  from  theft.  The  bodies 
are  handsomely  designed  and  deco- 
rated, and  as  they  pass  through  the 
streets  serve  as  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment for  the  firm. 

Operation  Methods 

The  delivery  trucks  operate  jointly 
from  the  New  York  greenhouse  and 
from  the  store.  The  two  establish- 
ments are  connected  by  telephone  and 
when  an  order  is  received  for  plants 
or  flowers,  which  may  be  at  the  New 
York  greenhouse  but  not  at  the  store, 
the  manager  telephones  the  order  and 
the  address  from  the  store  to  the 
greenhouse  and  delivery  is  made  direct 
from  the  latter  place.  The  store's  op- 
eration system  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  issue  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle,  but  it  should 
be  remarked  here  that  all  Mr.  Stumpp's 
drivers  are  fitted  with  a  uniform  for 
winter  and  one  for  summer.  Both  of 
these  are  supplied  free  to  the  men, 
who  are  responsible  for  keeping  the 
uniforms  clean.  Uniforming  the  men 
is  done  partly  to  give  them  a  smarter 
appearance  when  making  deliveries. 
Rut  it  is  also  done  because  the  man- 
ager believes  that  a  man  who  feels 
himself  to  be  neat  and  smart  is  more 
likely  to  keep  his  truck  and  its  engine 
in  the  same  condition. 

(Continiud   on   pai/e   382) 


The   ij.u    ■m    thr    left   shows  Mr.    Stumpp's  1-ton  Studebaker  truck  rnuly   )••   \tnrt  nti   n  (iilinry   trip   fmm    the  store. 
Note  the  small  side  opening  to  the  driver's  cab  which  can  be  entirely  closed  by  curtains  in  winter.     On  the  right  is 
one  of  the  Ford  delivery  trucks,  in  process  of  loading.     This  i.s   the   oldest  of  th^  light  capacity  trucks  of  the  firm 
and  has  run   many  thousand  miles  milking  deliveriet  in  JJew  York 
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Highway  Transport  Conferences 

At  New    York   and   Chicago   Shows 

To  Discuss  Subjects  Vital  to  the  Fleet  Owner 


THAT  tlie  Highway  Transport 
Conferences  to  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Motor 
Truck  Shows  at  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, from  Jan.  3  to  10,  and  from  Jan. 
24  to  31,  will  be  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  important  yet  held,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
and  a  partial  list  of  those  who  have 
accepted  invitations  to  speak. 

The  feature  of  the  Conference  ses- 
sions w'ill  be  the  liberal  use  of  illus- 
trations, both  in  the  nature  of  stere- 
opticon  slides  and  motion  picture  films. 
lasting  ^  hr.  or  more,  and  following 
the  sessions,  each  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. A  large  number  of  films,  dealing 
with  motor  transportation  in  all  of  its 
varied  phases,  are  being  collected.  Sev- 
eral are  being  secured  from  abroad. 
Dr.  Francis  Holley,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  at 
Washington,  is  co-operating  in  collect- 
ing interesting  films  having  to  do  with 
highway  transportation  by  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

The  conference  will  open  on  he 
evening  of  January  3.  in  New  York 
and  the  evening  of  January  24,  in 
Qiicago,  with  important  inaugural 
sessions.  Invitations  to  speak  at  these 
inaugural  sessions  have  been  extended 
to  members  of  the  President's  cabi- 
net ;  United  States  senators  and  gov- 
ernors of  different  states,  and  already 
several  have  accepted. 

About  Highways 

.\mong  those  who  will  speak  at  the 
Highway  Transport  Conferences  on 
subjects  having  to  do  with  highways 
and  highway  traffic  are: 

Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  Professor  in 
Charge  of  Highway  Engineering  and 
Highway  Transport,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Assn. ;  F.  G. 
Thompson,  Highway  Engineer,  State 
of  New  Jersey ;  M.  O.  Eldridge,  Di- 
rector of  Roads,  .^merican  Automo- 
bile Asso. ;  Harry  S.  Quine,  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  Robert  C.  Har- 
greayes.  Goodrich  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ; 
Pykc  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Highways 
Committee,  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce :  George  C. 
Diehl.  Chairman  of  Good  Roads 
Board,  American  Automobile  Assn. ; 
J.   E'.    Pennypackcr,  and   S.    M.   Wil- 


liams, Chairman  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Council. 

Authorities  on  motor  express  oper- 
ation including  intercity  motor  haul- 
age and  rural  motor  express,  who  will 
speak  at  the  Conferences,  include: 

Tom  Snyder,  Secretary  of  High- 
ways Transport  Division,  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Professor 
Ijoyle  of  Cornell  University ;  J.  D. 
Eggleston,  Chairman  of  Highways 
Transport  Committee  of  Iowa,  and 
l'.  ^V.  Fenn.  Secretary  of  Motor 
Truck  Comniittee,  National  Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  Truck  Operation 

The  various  subjects  having  to  do 
with  the  actual  operation  of  motor 
trucks,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency,  will  be  discussed  by  such 
well-known  authorities  as : 

W.  J.  L.  Branham,  General  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Co. ; 
Roderick  .Stephens,  Stephens  Fuel 
Co. ;  George  H.  Pride,  President, 
Heavy  Haulage  Co. ;  W.  H.  Kennedy, 
Transportation  Engineer;  Joseph 
Husson,  Editor  of  The  Commercial 
Xkiikle;  Walter  Wardrop,  Editor 
I'o'u'cr  Wagon;  George  W.  Veale, 
Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co. ;  Ralph  C. 
Rognon,  President,  Service  Managers 
Assn.  of  New  York ;  H.  E.  Merithew 
and  H.  W.  Drew,  Transportation  Ex- 
perts of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. ; 
T.  M.  Knight,  Armour  &  Co. ;  E.  E. 
I.aSchum.  General  Superintendent  of 
the  American  Railway  Express  Co., 
and  Walter  M.  Ladd,  Service  Mana- 
ger of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car 
Co. 

Truck  I^egislation 

(hie  of  the  most  vital  phases  of 
motor  transportation  at  this  time  is 
that  generally  classed  under  the  head- 
ing. Legislation.  .Among  the  speakers 
on  this  particular  subject  are:  Charles 
Thaddeus  Terry,  Council  to  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Assn.,  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  organizations ;  Giarles  S.  Bond, 
Counsel  for  the  Motor  Truck  Assn. 
of  America;  Henry  Meixell,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
<>)mmerce,  and  F.  IT.  Erstman,  Exec- 


utive Secretary  of  the  Motor  Truck 
Owners  Assn.  of  Chicago. 

The  program  of  the  Highway 
Transport  Conferences  provides  for 
an  inaugural  session  on  the  opening 
night  at  both  New  York  and  Chicago, 
when  the  speakers  will  be  men  of  na- 
tional prominence,  and  the  general 
subjects  of  highways  and  motpr 
transportation  will  he_dij;au-ggpH  i~a_ 
broad  way,  with  special  reference  tp 
the  economics_-inyj3lv£d..  During  the 
remaining  6  days  of  each  show,  Con- 
ference sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
evenings,  for  motor  truck  owners, 
operators  and  for  shippers  and  any 
others  interested  in  motor  transporta- 
tion. However,  all  sessions  are  open 
to  the  general  public  and  everyone  is 
cordially  invited. 

In  New  York,  the  truck  owner  I 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are  as  fol-| 
lows :     .  ' 

Monday.  January  5,  Motor  Vehicles  in/ 
Passenger  Transportation,  Replacing\ 
.Street  Cars  With  Motor  Buses.  Motor- 
bus   Operation,  / 

Tuesday,     January     6,     Increasing     Motor  I 
Haulage    Efficiency.    Cost    Accounting,  \ 
Routing  and  Dispatching,  Loading  and 
L'nloading      Devices,      Incentives      for 
Drivers    and    Helpers, 

Wednesday,  January  7,  A  Rural  Motor  Ex- 
press, Its  Opportunities  as  an  Invest- 
ment and  Business  Career,  Its  Advan- 
tages to  the  Shipper,  Its  Benefits  to 
the   Producer  and   Consumer, 


Friday,  January  9,  Motor  Truck  and  Rail- 
road Freighting,  Cost,  Range  and 
Service  Comparisons,  Connecting 
Farms   and    Markets, 

Saturday,  January  10.  Highways  and 
Motor  Transport,  Relation  of  Roads  to 
Operating  Cost,  Progress  in  High- 
way Improvement,  Constructing  Roads 
for  Motor  Truck  Traffic. 

In  Chicago  the  program  will  be  as 
follows : 

Monday,  January  26,  Motor  Truck  and 
Railroad  Freighting,  Cost  and  Serv- 
ice Comparisons,  Economic  Range  of 
the    Motor    Truck,  \ 

Tuesday,  January  37.  The  Farmer's  Haul- 
age Problems.  The  Horseless  Farm, 
Connecting  Farms  and  Markets,  Farm  j 
Power,  I 

Wednesday.   January  28.   Rural  Motor  Ex- 
press,  Its  Opportunities  as  an   Invest- 
mtnt  and  Business  Career,  Its  Advan- 
tages   to    the    Shipper.    Its    Benefits    to  I 
the    Producer    and    Consumer, 

Thursday,     January     29,     Highways     and 
Motor    Transport,    Relation    of    Roads  j 
to   Operating  Cost,    Progress    In    High-  , 
way  Improvement    Constructing  Roads/ 
for   Motor    Truck    Trafllc.  ! 

Fridav.  January  29,  Increasing  MotorJ 
Haulage  Efficiency.  Cost  Accounting, 
Routing  and  Dispatching,  Loading  and 
Unloading  Devices,  Incentives  for  Driv- 
ers   and    Helpers.  I 

Saturday  January  31,  Aids  to  Motor  Truck  I 
Efficiency,  Trailers,   Pneumatic  Tires.    1 
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RESUME  OF  PARTS 

USED  IN  1920  TRUCKS 


Influence  of  Parts  Makers  Felt  in  the  Design 
of  Completed  Vehicles  —  Lessons  of  War  Seen 
in  Commercial  Models — Four-Speed  Gearsets  Gain 


IN'  view  of  the  t,reat  iiilluciice 
which  the  parts  industry  con 
tiues  to  exert  on  the  design  of  the 
t>resent-day  American  motor  truck. 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  pul)- 
lishes.  this,  its  second  annual  parts 
resume  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing; the  fleet  owner  with  the  choice 
of  truck  makers  in  the  employment 
of  the  ten  major  units,  and  acces- 
sories which  go  to  make  up  the  1920 
line   of   motor  trucks. 

The  tables  shown  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  of  this  article  have  been 
compiled  from  the  annual  specifica- 
tion tables  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1,  1919,  issue  of  the  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle.  In  fact,  they 
are  a  further  analization  of  those 
tables  to  the  end  that  the  fleet  owner 
reader  may  have  served  up  to  him 
on  a  platter,  as  it  were,  the  real  meat 
of  the  tables  insofar  as  the  use  of 
the   ten   major  parts   is   concerned. 

These  tables  undoubtedly  do  show 
the  choice  of  the  manufacturers  for 
different  makes  of  truck  units, 
although  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  because  any  one  particular  part 
is  employed  on  only  a  few  models, 
that  part  is  inferior  in  design  to 
some  other  like  part  which  is  em- 
ployed on  a  greater  number  of 
models. 

The  fleet  owner  should  bear  in 
mind  however,  that,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  he  is  liable  to  obtain  bet- 
ter service  from  the  maker  of  that 
part  which  is  used  in  a  larger 
majority  of  models  than  from  the 
maker  of  a  similar  part  which  is 
used  on  only  a  few  models.  The 
underlying  reason  behind  this  con- 
dition is  that  when  a  part,  such  as 
for  example  an  engine,  is  used  on 
thirty  or  forty  different  models  of 
trucks,  the  owner  having  a  truck 
with  that  model  of  engine  has  more 


tliaii  I  MIC  source  from  which  to  draw 
repair  i)arls  in  emergencies  when  it 
would  hold  the  truck  idle  too  long 
to  obtain  these  spare  parts  either 
direct  from  parts  maker  or  from  the 
truck  factory.  These  tables,  in  con- 
nection with  the  specification  tables 
published  in  the  November  1.  1919. 
issue,  will  enable  the  fleet  owner  to 
determine  on  just  what  makes  of 
trucks  any  particular  part  such  as 
is  used  in  his  own  truck  is  employed. 


The  Relation  of  the  Parts 

Industry  to  the  Fleet 

Owner 

1 — When  the  parts  of  a  truck  un- 
der consideration  for  pur- 
chase have  the  reputation 
for  giving  good  service,  the 
fleet  owner's  task  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  parts  are 
properly  proportioned  in  re- 
lation to  one  another  to  pro- 
duce a  well-balanced  vehicle. 

2 — The  practice  of  camouflaging 
truck  parts  by  removing  the 
parts  maker's  nameplate 
and  substituting  the  truck 
maker's  nameplate  and  then 
asking  a  higher  price  for  the 
truck  on  the  ground  that  its 
parts  are  specially  designed 
and  manufactured,  is  slowly 
but  surely  being  eliminated. 

!i — The  influence  of  the  engineer- 
ing brains  of  the  parts  in- 
dustry is  being  felt  by  the 
fleet  owner  although  he  does 
not  come  into  contact  with 
the  parts  maker  when  pur- 
chasing his  trucks. 

A — Hot-spot  engine  manifolds 
are  more  numerous  and 
four-speed  gearboxes  are 
now  standard  on  the  aver- 
age 2-,  2j^-,  3J^-  and  5-ton 
trucks. 


The  continued  growth  of  the  use 
of  motor  trucks  in  the  United  States 
until  our  country  has  become  the 
mostly  highly  motorized  motor 
truck  nation  in  the  world,  has  been 
due  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
assembled  truck  in  which  the  major 
units  are  purchased  outside  and  then 
put  together  by  the  truck  maker.  Be- 
cause components  can  be  sold  for 
a  low  price  when  produced  in  great 
quantities,  the  parts  industry  will 
continue  to  exert  a  big  influence  on 
future  motor  truck  production. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  a  so-called  assembled 
truck  and  the  manufactured  vehicle, 
on  ])ractically  all  those  concerns 
which  claim  to  produce  a  manufac- 
tured truck,  employ  at  least  one  or. 
two  major  parts  produced  outside 
of  their  own  factories. 

Motor  truck  buyers  in  selecting  a 
truck  inquire  as  to  the  names  of  the 
makers  of  the  engine,  clutch,  gearset, 
rear  axle  and  other  parts  einployed. 
If  each  of  the  components  which  go 
to  make  up  the  truck  has  a  record 
for  gcod  performance,  the  task  of 
the  buyer  is  then  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  assembly  of  these  various 
parts  has  been  properly  engineered 
in  order  to  produce  a  balanced 
vehicle. 

The  effect  of  the  war  and  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  mo- 
tor trucks  to  carry  on  motorized 
warfare  is  now  being  felt  in  the 
commercial  models.  When  the  de- 
mand for  war  trucks  became  so  in- 
sistent, the  only  method  of  obtaining 
a  large  truck  production  was  to  have 
the  various  parts  manufactured  by 
parts  specialists  and  then  assembled. 
This  course  was  followed  and  the  va- 
rious parts  turned  out  by  these  engi- 
neers are  now  being  used  in  a  modified 
form  in  many  of  the  commercial 
models. 
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Better  Manifolds  Feature 
1920  Truck  Engines 


HOT-SPOT  manifolds  and  de- 
tachable cylinder  heads  are 
the  two  outstanding  trends  in  the 
design  of  engines  offered  in  the 
1920  line  of  motor  trucks.  The  hot- 
spot  manifold  and  other  forms  of  in- 
take manifolds  cored  in  the  cylinder 
castings  to  heat  the  incoming  fuel 
have  been  made  necessary  by  the 
lower  grades  of  fuel  now  sold  on  the 
market  as  gasoline.  These  fuels  do 
not  vaporize  as  readily  as  the  higher 


grades  and  must  be  heated  in  order 
to  be  burned  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  carbon  deposit  in  the  cyl- 
inders. This  problem  has  been  met 
by  combination  manifolding  in  which 
the  incoming  gas  from  the  carbur- 
etor is  impinged  upon  some  portion 
of  the  hot  exhaust  manifold  to  va- 
porize it  so  that  no  unburned  parti- 
cles of  fuel  remain  in  the  cylinders 
to    form    a    carbon    deposit. 


MAKES  OF  ENGINES  USED  IN  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  on  specifications  published  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  November 

1,  1919,  from  information  furnished  hy  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed 
specification  sheets  are  on  file  m  The  Commercial  Vehicle  office. 

Ko.  of  Truck  No.  of  Per  Cent  of 

Uakers  Using'  Models  Models 

Supplied  Supplied 

Beaver  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  1  "2 

Buda  Co.,  Harvey,  111 33  77  16.8 

Continental  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit 76  206  44.9 

Gray  Motor  Co.,  Detroit 1  2  0.4 

Hercules  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 2  4  0.9 

Herschell-Spillman  Co.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 6  7  1.5 

Hinkley  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich 1  1  0.2 

Le  Roi  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 3  3  0.7 

Light  Mfg.  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa 2  2  0.4 

Lycoming  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa 1  1  0.2 

Root  &  Van  Dervoort  Engineering  Co.,  E.  Moline,  111 1  2  0.4 

Rutenber  Motor  Co.,  Marion,  Ind 2  4  0.9 

Perkins   (Elmira)    1  1  0.2 

Waukesha  Motor  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis 9  16  3.5 

Wisconsin  Motor  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis 10  35  7.S 

149  362 

Listed  as  own  make 29  76  16.6 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 8  21  4.6 

Totals    iSfi  459  100.0 


During  the  year  1919  further 
progress  which  is  not  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table  has  been  made 
to  produce  more  satisfactory  truck 
engines.  This  progress  has  consist- 
ed of  the  getting  together  of  truck 
manufacturers  and  fuel  producers. 
On  their  part,  the  fuel  producers 
have  attempted  to  indicate  what 
quality  of  fuel  may  be  expected  or 
for  the  next  2  or  3  years.  Knowing 
this,  the  engine  designers  can  build 
their  engines  accordingly.  The  truck 
manufacturers  have  attempted  to  tell 
the  fuel  producers  appro.ximately 
how  many  trucks  will  be  built  in  the 
next  few  years  so  that  the  pro- 
ducers can  know  of  the  fuel  de- 
mands of  these  new  trucks  and  those 
already  in  service.  With  this  infor- 
mation at  hand,  the  fuel  producers 
can  know  within  certain  limits  of  the 
vTiIume  of  fuel  which  must  be  pro- 
vided and  thereby  advise  the  truck 
manufacturers  as  to  what  grade  of 
fuel  can  be  supplied  in  the  required 
amount.  This  good  work  is  still  go- 
ing forward,  and  undoubtedly  will 
be  more  in  evidence  in  the  1921 
trucks  than  in  those  offered  on  the 
early   1920  market. 

The  Manifold  Idea 

The  hot-spot  manifold  idea  such 
as  was  first  used  on  large  truck  en- 
gines in  that  employed  on  the  Class 
B  war  truck,  has  become  quite  com- 
mon on  large  engines  and  has  even 
been  used  to  a  modified  extent  on 
some  of  the  smaller  trucks  of  J4- 
and  1-ton  capacity.  Its  use  has  been 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
fleet  owner  because  fuel  costs  form 
an    important   item    in    the   total   cost 


Tiro  typical  truck  engines,  a  Buda  at  the  left  and  a  Wisconsin  at  the  right.   The  Buda  has  its  cylinders  cast  in  block  imth  a  fixed 
head.    The  M'inconsin,  hotrcv/r,  has  the  cylinders  cast  in  pairs  with  removable  heads.   Note  also  the  combination  manifold  on  the 

II  inioiiniii  model  itnii  thi  rl<  ini  drxiiin  of  the  unit 
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lit  (nul  ri„ht  siilcx  of  u  tupicul  Contintntal  truck  cnfiinc.   Note  that  the  n/liiulvrs  arc  r„st  in  p</i;-.s-  ami  that  the  hia'h  arc  detach- 
able.   Note'also  the  modified  ram's  horn  combination  inlet  and  exhaust  iiiaiiiMil  similar  to  that  cmploiicd  oninnallji  on  the  Class 

IS  war  truck  engine 


of  truck  operation.  Fuels  which  do 
not  give  up  their  full  power  because 
they  are  not  completely  vaporized 
and  burned,  result  in  a  low  number 
of  miles  to  the  gallon  of  fuel,  be- 
sides causing  other  engine  troubles 
such  as  over-heating,  pre-ignition, 
etc..  due  to  excessive  carbon  depos- 
its. 

Removable  cylinder  heads  are 
voming  into  greater  favor  on  motor 
truck  engines  because  they  permit 
the  pistons  and  cylinders  to  be  ex- 
amined for  carbon  removal  and  re- 
pairs without  the  necessity  of  tear- 
ing the  engine  down  to  get  at  them. 
Along  with  the  removable  cylinder 
heads  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
cast  the  cylinders  in  block  even  on 
■ome  of  the  larger  engines  where 
casting  difficulties  previously  made 
it  necessary  to  furnish  them  in  pairs. 
Of  the  459  gasoline  motor  truck 
models  offered  on  the  1920  market, 
all  except  three  are  fitted  with  four- 
cylinder  engines.  Two  models  of 
Autocars  each  have  a  two-cylinder 
horizontal  engine  and  the  Rowe  3- 
tonner  mounted  on  pneumatic  tires 
has    an   eight-cylinder    engine. 

Effect  of  Pneumatics 

While  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires 
on  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  and  over 
will  undoubtedly  affect  engine  de- 
sign considerably,  this  influence  has 
not  been  felt  as  yet  because  the  giant 
pneumatic  tire  has  not  developed  to 
the  point  where  the  great  majoritv 
of  truck  manufacturers  have  turned 
out  trucks  especially  designed  for 
the  use  of  such  equipment.  From 
the  experience  which  has  been  se- 
cured  through  the   use   of   pneumatic 


tires  on  trucks  originally  designed 
to  run  on  solids,  it  has  been  shown 
that  engines  of  greater  power  are 
required  to  secure  the  higher  speeds 
which  the  use  of  penumatics  per- 
mits. There  undoubtedly  will  be  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  design  of 
motor  trucks  for  the  use  of  pneu- 
matic tires  and  when  this  occurs,  the 
engine  will  come  in  for  its  share  of 
changes.  Now,  on  solid  tires,  the 
engine  must  be  built  ruggedly 
enough  to  withstand  the  severe  vi- 
brations transmitted  to  it  when  trav- 
eling over  rough  cobblestone  streets. 
When  mounted  on  pneumatics,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  parts  may  be 
lightened  so  as  to  produce  a  power- 
plant  of  greater  horsepower  but  of 
no  greater  weight. 

Fourteen  makes  of  engines  ac- 
cepted as  more  or  less  standard  de- 
sign are  furnished  in  the  459  models 
of  gasoline  motor  trucks  now  of- 
fered for  sale  on  the  1920  market. 
In  addition  to  these,  twenty-one 
makers  list  the  eneines  as  used  in 
59  models  as  of  their  own  make. 

Insofar  as  powerplant  lawut  is 
concerned,  the  unit  powerplant  has 
held  its  own  except  on  5-ton  models 
and  on  trucks  with  extremely  long 
wheelbases.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
gearset  has  been  separated  from  the 
engine  and  placed  amidships  in  order 
to  divide  up  the  propeller  shaft  into 
two  lengths  to  prevent  shaft  whip- 
ping. As  shown  on  pages  250  and 
251  of  The  Commerci.\l  Vehicle 
for  November  1,  1919,  the  average 
2^-,  354-  and  5-ton  trucks  have 
their  gearboxes  mounted  amidships. 
The  2-ton  truck  and  the  smaller 
models   all    employ   unit    powerplants. 


Along  with  the  improved  mani- 
folds has  come  a  general  cleaning 
up  of  the  engine  exterior.  The  valve 
mechanisms  are  being  more  and 
more  enclosed,  since  this  type  gives 
less  lubrication  trouble  than  does  the 
exposed  type  which  collects  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dust  and  dirt. 

Vacuum  Feed  Gains 

The  vacuum  gasoline  feed  system 
has  gained  slightly  during  the  past 
vear  and  more  trucks  than  ever  be- 
fore will  be  provided  with  such  a 
svstem  in  1920.  The  increased  use 
of  the  vacuum  fuel  feed  on  motor 
trucks  has  been  due  to  a  considera- 
ble improvement  in  the  ruggedness 
of  the  tanks  and  floats  in  order  to 
withstand  the  great  vibration  set  up 
in  the  mechanism  when  carried  on  a 
vehicle  mounted  on  solid  tires.  Of 
the  459  models  of  gasoline  trucks 
offered  on  the  1920  market,  102 
models  or  approximately  22  per 
cent  are  furnished  with  a  vacuum 
gasoline  feed  .system  as  standard 
equipment 

This  gain  in  the  use  of  the  vac- 
uum fuel  feed  system  has  resulted 
in  carbureters  being  placed  higher 
on  the  engine  mounting  than  previ- 
ously. Considerable  attention  has 
also  been  paid  to  improving  the 
methods  of  mounting  the  engine  ac- 
cessories, including  the  magneto  or 
other  ignition  apparatus,  the  water 
circulation  pumps,  the  governor,  if 
anv  is  used,  and  in  some  cases  pro- 
viding brackets  for  mounting  electric 
starting  and  lighting  apparatus  or 
engine-driven  tire  pumps  for  the 
inflation  of  giant  pneumatic  tires. 
(Continued  on  paf/c  .3.57) 
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Dry-Disk  Clutches  Predominate 
on  the  1920  Trucks 


DRY-DISK  clutches  predominate 
on  1920  motor  trucks.  Of  the 
459  models  offered  fur  next  year. 
2S0.  or  61  per  cent,  employ  clutches  of 
the  dry-disk  type.  This  development 
of  clutch  use  on  motor  truck  has 
grown  from  the  old  cone  and  re- 
versed-cone  types,  which  were  used 
to  a  large  extent  in  old  commercial 
vehicle  design.  In  the  dry-disk 
type  a  series  of  disks  or  plates  arc- 
employed  in  which  alternate  mem- 
bers are  attached  respectively  to  a 
shaft  or  in  a  drum  or  to  the  casing 


of  the  clutch.  These  disks  adhere 
when  tightly  compressed  and  cause 
the  casing  to  drive  the  inner  member 
or  vice  versa. 

The  dry-plate  clutch,  which  is  sim- 
ilar in  design  to  the  disk  type,  except 
that  it  has  only  three  friction  mem- 
bers instead  of  a  plurality,  is  em- 
ployed on  ninety- four  of  the  459 
models.^  or  20.4  per  cent. 

The  wet-disk  type,  which  follow^s 
the  design  of  the  dry-disk  clutch  ex- 
cept that  the  disks  are  of  metal  only, 
without  facing,  and  run  in  a  bath  of 


MAKES  OF  CLUTCHES  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  vn  specifications  published  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  November 
1,  1919,  from  information  furnished  bii  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed 
specification  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commekcial  Vehicle  office. 

No.  of  Truck      No.  of  Per  Cent  of 

TTpa                                                                                            aiat:ers  XTsisg'    MoaeJs  Models 

Supplied  Supplied 

Borg  &  Beck  Co.,  Moline,  111 35              85.  18.7 

Brown-Lipe  Gear  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 50            137  M.9 

Covert  Gear  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 3                8  1.7 

Detlaff  Co.,  A.  J.,  Detroit 3                4  0.9 

Detroit  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Detroit 2                3  0.7 

Fuller  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 42              88  19.1 

Hartford  Automobile  Parts  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 52                6  1.3 

Hele-Shaw,  Merchant  &  Evans,  Philadelphia,  Pa 3                8  1.7 

Lycoming  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa 1                1  0.2 

Mechanics  Machine  Co.,  Roclvford,  111 1                i  0.2 

Merchant  &  Evans,  Philadelphia,  Pa 3              10  2.0 

Warner  Gear  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind 3                8  1.7 

Universal  (Old  Reliable  Truck  Co.,  Cliicago,  HI.) 1                2  0.4 

Grant-I>ees  Gear  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 1                2  0.4 

150  363 

Listed  as  own  make 21              59  12  9 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 16              37  g  2 

Totals    186            459  100.0 


oil,  is  employed  on  twenty-six  or  5.7 
per  cent  of  the  459  truck  models  on 
the  1920  market. 

The  use  of  cone  clutches  has  fallen 
off  considerably  as  compared  with  the 
1919  trucks.  In  these  latter,  sixty-six 
out  of  489  models  or  13.5  per  cent, 
were  fitted  with  cone  clutches.  For 
the  1920  trucks,  however,  only  thir- 
ty-eight models  out  of  a  total  of  459 
are  similarly  equipped.  The  loss  in 
])ercentage  is   from   13.5  to  8.4. 

14  Clutch  Makers 

In  all,  fourteen  different  clutch 
makers  have  their  products  used  in 
(ine  or  more  of  the  459  truck  chassis 
listed  on  the  1920  market.  Of  the 
186  makers  which  manufacture  the 
459  chassis  offered  for  the  coming 
year,  150  employ  clutches  manufac- 
tured by  parts  concerns;  twenty-one 
claim  to  make  their  own  clutches  and 
sixteen  are  not  listed  or  doubtful. 
Of  the  459  models  offered,  363  use 
some  form  of  clutch  made  by  the 
fourteen  clutch  producers. 

Minor  refinements  instead  of  rad- 
ical changes  in  clutch  design  have 
been  the  tendency  during  1919. 
These  minor  refinements  have  been 
made  to  the  end  of  securing  easier 
adjustment  without  the  necessity  for 
tearing  down  the  whole  casing.  Then 
again,  greater  smoothness  in  opera- 
tion and  more  fle.xibility  have  been 
sought.  All  of  these  have  been  se- 
cured through  the  improvement  in 
small  details,  with  the  principle  on 
which  the  design  is  based  remaining 
the  same. 

.Although  the  clutch  is  hidden  away 
out  of  sight  on  the  truck  chassis,  it 
is  really  one  of  the  most  important 
operating   units  in    that    it   is   one   of 


V//////.//.'/////yyA 


.1    liro-wn-IApc    dry-disk    ilulch    as    furnished    in    a    unit 

l>o-(rr  plant  assembly  with  a  Brovm-Lipc  selective  gearset. 

The  grnrral  outlay  and  its  various  cnmponcnis  are  clearly 

outlined  in  the  above  cross  section 


Cross-scctiun     of    the    Helc-Shaw    clutch,    shouing     the 

grooved  disks  zuhich  distinguished  it  from  all  other  types 

of  disk  clutches.    The  outer  plates  are  made  of  phosphor 

bronsc  iiiui  the  inner  ones  of  mild  steel 
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those  most  used.  When  its  opera- 
tion is  imperfect,  it  is  Hable  to  have 
disastrous  effects  on  all  of  the  power- 
transmittins;  mechanism,  including 
the  entrine,  the  gearset.  the  final  driv- 
ing gears  and  even  the  tires.  When 
a  clutch  is  let  in  suddenly,  either 
through  the  carelessness  of  the 
driver  or  through  imperfect  mechan- 
ical operation,  it  sets  up  abnormal 
.strains  on  all  of  the  parts  which  have 
to  do  with  the  transmission  of  the 
engine  horsepower.  Any  sudden 
grabbing  or  jerking  action  tends  to 
make  the  clutch  itself  wear  out  much 
faster  than  it  should  and  when  trans- 
mitted to  the  rear  tires  causes  exces- 
sive friction,  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  flat  spots. 

Design  Tendencies 

Going  more  .specifically  into  the 
fundamentals  of  clutch  design,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  produce  a  unit 
which  can  be  operated  without  undue 
eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  truck  driver 
and  in  which  tlie  frictional  area  en- 
gaged is  as  small  as  possible  consist- 
ent with  the  highest  spring  pressure 
to  provide  ease  of  operation.  In  this 
connection,  however,  the  limit  of  the 
diameter  of  the  clutch  disk  has  forced 
the  designers  to  use  stiffer  springs. 
The  designing  task  has  therefore 
been  to  properly  proportion  the  two 
elements  of  spring  pressure  and  fric- 
tional area  so  that  the  actuating 
mechanism  of  the  clutch  is  not  stiflf 
and  inflexible  and  the  control  not  fa- 
tiguing or  inaccurate.  The  engage- 
ment of  the  disks  must  not  be  over- 
quick,  spasmodic  or  jerky.  This  will 
result  in  undue  heating,  which  car- 
bonizes the  oil  bath  and  frequently 
results  in  the  freezing  of  the  pack  of 
plates.  When  this  occurs,  distor- 
tions of  the  plates  themselves  are  set 
up  in  cooling.  This  action  results  in 
undue  wear  since  the  plates  then  bear 
unevenly. 

While  most  of  the  dry-disk  or  wet- 
disk  clutches  are  of  the  flat-plate  de- 
sign, those  built  on  the  Hele-Shaw 
principle  make  use  of  a  grooved  disk 
which  forms  pockets  for  the  collec- 
tion of  oil,  thus  preventing  any 
grabbing  or  jerky  action.  Further- 
more, the  outer  plates  are  made  of  a 
high-grade  phosphor  bronze  and  are 
driven  by  the  engine.  The  inner 
plates,  which  are  of  mild  steel,  drive 
the  clutch  shaft  and  in  this  way 
transmit  the  power  to  the  gearbox. 
The  clutch  case  itself  is  bolted  to  the 
flywheel  and  has  around  its  inner 
side,  teeth  which  engage  in  the 
notches  of  the  outer  plates  of  phos- 
phor bronze.  Tlie  forward  end  of  the 


A  Fuller  disk  clutch  as  furnished  in  a  unit 
tci'f/i   a  gearset   for  a   unit   powerplant   as- 
sembly 

clutch  shaft  is  carried  in  a  ball  bear- 
ing centered  in  the  bearing  plate  of 
the  clutch. 

A  further  study  of  the  clutch 
phows  that  a  steel  core  rides  on  the 
clutch  shaft  and  is  driven  by  a 
square.  The  core  has  driving  teeth 
on  its  exterior  and  these  engage  with 
the  inner  plate.  A  bushed  sleeve 
slides  on  the  shaft  and  ends  in  a 
presser  plate  which  controls  the  pres- 
sure between  the  inner  and  outer 
plate.  Kormally.  it  is  kept  tight 
against  the  plates  by  the  pressure  of 
the  main  clutch  spring.  By  this 
means  no  thrust  is  exerted  on  the  en- 
gine or  the  gearlx)x  while  the  clutch 
is  engaged.  An  actuating  ring  is 
employed  to  disengage  the  presser 
plate  and  separate  the  disks. 


One  of  the  newer  forms  of  dry- 
plate  clutches  as  manufactured  by 
the  Borg  &  Beck  Co.,  has  three  plates 
in  all.  These  consist  of  two  asbestos 
friction  rings  which  in  practice  freeze 
to  the  unpolished  faces  of  both  the 
casing  bottom  and  the  metal  clutch 
plate  or  clutch  ring,  even  though  they 
are  not  positively  attached  to  either 
the  driving  or  driven  parts.  They 
thus  always  run  bodily  with  the  fly- 
wheel. The  friction  plate  is  inserted 
between  the  two  asbestos  friction 
rings  and  remains  practically  at  the 
same  position  on  its  shaft.  The  as- 
bestos friction  rings  are  backed  away 
almost  bodily  to  release  them  from 
the  friction  grip  and  to  permit  the 
main  clutch  plate  and  the  ether  driven 
parts  to  come  to  a  standstill  while 
the  flywheel  and  those  parts  of  the 
clutch  anchored  to  it  are  free  to  re- 
volve idly. 

In  a  further  analysis  of  the  makes 
of  clutches  used  on  the  1920  trucks 
and  as  given  in  the  table  on  the  op- 
pn<;ite  par'c.  it  is  seerl  that  1.37  of  the 
459  models  employ  Brown  -  Lipe 
clutches.  Xext  in  order  is  the  Fuller 
clutch,  with  eighty-eight  models,  and 
then  the  Borg  &  Beck  clutch,  which 
is  used  on  eighty-five  of  the  1920 
models.  The  percentages  of  the  total 
number  of  truck  models  which  use 
the  three  leading  makes  of  clutches 
are  as  follows:  Brown-Lipe,  29.9 
per  cent:  Fuller.  19.1  per  cent,  and 
Borg  &  Beck.  18.7  per  cent. 

Better  Manifolds  on  the  1920 
Trucks 

^C<mtinu^:d  from  page  355) 

The  prime  consideration  in  the 
mounting  of  the  engine  accessories 
is  to  attach  the  devices  so  that  they 
can  be  examined  for  inspection  or 
taken  apart  for  repairs  without  tear- 
ing down  all  of  the  other  auxiliaries. 
Provision  for  mounting  a  tire  pump 
en  the  engine  is  still  comparatively 
new,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined whether  it  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  mount  such  a  pump  on  the 
engine  or  drive  it  from  the  gearset. 


TYPES  OF  CLUTCHES  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

NO.  of  Per  Cent  of 

_,„                                                                                                                                    Models  Models 

lYPe                                                                                                                             SnppUed  SappUed 

Dry-DisK  280  61.0 

Dry  plate ^  ^^l 

Cone ^* 

Wet  disk'  ■.'....'. •  • 26  5.7 

Wet  plate °  ^-^ 

Not  listed ■   ^°  ^'^ 

459  100.0 
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Four-Speed  Gearboxes 
Show  Big  Gain 


As  prcdicteil  on  i>age  10  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  fur  Xo- 
vember  15,  1918.  the  use  of  four- 
speed  grearboxes  has  increased  until 
it  is  now  the  standard  equipment  on 
the  average  trucks  ol  1-,  ^,u-,  ^/i>- 
and  5-ton  capacity.  In  the  1919 
trucks,  the  2-.  2'/-  and  3K^-tonners 
were  equipped  with  three-speed  gear- 
boxes. This  change  has  undoubtedly 
been  brouglit  alxiut  by  the  mounting 
of  a  four-speed  gearbox  on  the  Class 
B  war  truck,  where  it  was  fitted  in 
order  to  give  an  especially  large  low 
gear  reduction,  so  as  to  provide 
greater  pulling  power  at  slow  speeds. 
Bv  the  use  of  four-,  instead  of  three- 
speed  gearsets,  the  fleet  owner  ob- 
tains a  lower  gear  reduction  for 
heavy  going  without  reducing  the 
number  of  speeds  employed  in  ordi- 
nary driving  over  the  average  high- 
way. Of  course,  along  with  the  in- 
creased number  of  speeds  has  come  a 
wider  range  of  gear  reductions  from 
the  engine  to  the  driving  wheels. 
.Vnother  trend   in   design   which   is 


noticeable  on  the  gearsets  mounted 
on  the  1920  trucks  is  the  provision 
for  the  mounting  of  power  take-offs 
for  the  operation  of  a  winch,  hoist 
or  tire  pump  such  as  is  required 
when  giant  pneumatics  are  employed. 
A  great  majority  of  the  gearsets  now 
fitted  on  the  larger  models  of  trucks 
are  now  furnished  with  an  extended' 
countershaft  and  special  apertures 
for  one  or  two  forms  of  power  take- 
ofifs.  While  the  location  of  the  giant 
pneumatic  tire  pump  en  the  gearset 
or  on  the  engine  has  not  been  con- 
clusively worked  out  one  way  or  the 
other,  several  of  the  gearset  manu- 
facturers have  anticipated  the  de- 
mands of  fleet  owners  using  giant 
pneumatic  tires  and  have  made  pro- 
vision for  the  mounting  of  such  an 
equipment  on  the  gearbox. 

Power  Take  Offs 

One  such  concern  is  the  Brown- 
Lipe  Gear  Co.,  which  has  furnished 
the  Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co..  Saginaw. 
Mich,   with  a   four-speed  gearset   for 


MAKES  OF  GEARSETS  USED  ON    1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  on  spccificativns  published  in  The  Commekci.vl  Vehicle  for  November 
1,  1919,  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed 
specification  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  office. 

No.  of  Truck      No.  of  Per  Cert  of 

Makers  Using    Models  Models 

Supplied  Supplied 

Baker  Gun  &  Forging  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y 1                1  -2 

Brown-Lipe  Gear  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 58            170  37.0 

Cotta  Transmission  Co.,  Rockf ord.  111 8              18  3.8 

Covert  Gear  Co.,  Detroit 10              26  5.6 

Detroit  Gear  &  iMachine  Co..  Detroit 8              14  3.1 

I)urston  Gfiir  Citrp.,  Syriicuse.  N.  Y 3                 4  .8 

Fuller  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co..  Kalamazoo,  .Mich 45              93  20.2 

Gr.-int-Lees  Gear  Co.,  Cleveland,   Ohio 8              15  3.6 

.Mechanics  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  III 1                1  .2 

Muncie  Gear  Works,  Muncie,  Ind 1                1  .2 

Savage  Arms  Corp.,  Sharon,  Pa 1                2  .4 

Warner  Gear  Co.,  .Muncie,  Ind 7              14  3.1 

151             359  78.2 

Listed  as  own  make 29              70  15.3 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 12              30  6.5 

ToUls 192             459  100.0 


TYPES  OF  GEARSETS  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

NO.  cf  Per  Cent  of 

Type                                                                                                                         Models  Models 

SnppUed  Supplied 

Selective   . 38S  84.5 

Individual-clutch    20  4.4 

Progressive    10  2.0 

Planetary    1  .2 

Friction    1  .2 

Not  listed  and  other  types 39  8.7 

459  100.0 


it.-  new  Jumbo  ,?)j-loii  truck,  in 
which  a  winch,  hoist  and  tire  pump 
take-off  can  be  mounted  on  the  gear- 
set  simultaneously.  This  is  an  un- 
usually complete  installation,  as 
previous  types  have  simply  provided 
for  either  a  winch  or  a  hoist  take- 
oft'.  The  new  Jumbo  truck  and  the 
new  type  of  gearset  are  explained  in 
greater  detail  on  pages  386  and  387 
of  this  issue. 

Ill  type,  the  selective  sliding  gear 
remains  far  in  the  lead,  no  less  than 
388  of  the  459  models  on  the  1920 
market  being  equipped  with  this  type 
of  gearset. 

This  number  of  iikkIcIs  employing 
the  .sliding  gear  type  is  84.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  chassis  of- 
fered. The  use  of  the  individual- 
clutch  or  constant-mesh  type  of  gear- 
set  has  fallen  off  somewhat,  only 
twenty  models  having  it  specified  in 
ibc  1920  trucks  as  compared  with 
forty-four  in  the  1919  trucks.  The 
progressive  type  of  gearset  in  which 
neutral  is  located  either  between  first 
speed  and  reverse  or  between  first 
and  second,  has  also  lost  slightly,  the 
number  of  models  on  which  it  is  used 
having  decreased  from  nineteen  of 
the  1919  trucks  to  ten  of  the  1920 
vehicles.  The  planetary  type  of  gear- 
set  is  used  on  but  one  truck  model, 
the  Ford.  Friction  driving  gears  are 
almost  extinct,  althou'Mi  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  early  days. 


^ultcr  Inu-I;  .ere 
cl:s  em[>liiyiiu/ 
engine,  clntch 


arsct  for  tight- 
a  nnit  {'on'ci- 
(jnd  gi'iirsct 
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85.9  Per  Cent  of  1920  Truck  Chassis 
Employ  Bought  Rear  Axles 


Rl''.\l\  truck  axles,  in  some  re 
spccts  the  most  important  unit 
iti  truck  design,  are  made  l)v  parts 
concerns  for  no  less  than  85.9  per 
cent  of  all  the  459  models  of  trucks 
offered  on  the  1920  market.  This 
means  that  only  14.1  per  cent  of 
the  models  produced  by  all  truck 
makers  are  equipped  with  axles  mad;- 
by  the  truck  makers  themselves.  .Ks 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  36S 
models  are  furnished  with  bought  rear 
axles,  leaving  sixty-five  models  with 
axles  made  by  truck  makers  and 
twenty-six  models  on  which  the  cor- 
rect data  is  missing.  Most  of  the 
models  with  the  rear  axle  listed  as 
of  the  makers'  own  make  are  chain- 
driven  trucks,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  models  which  use  some  form  f)f 
complete  erclosed  drive  rear  axle  is 
really   larger   than   the  85.9   figure. 

The  specifications  of  gasoline  mo- 
tor trucks  as  published  in  The  Com- 
.MERCi.xL  \'efiici,e,  for  Xovember  1. 
1919.  show  no  startling  change  in 
the  use  of  the  different  types  of  rear 
axles.  While  the  double-reduction 
axle  used  on  the  3-  and  5-ton  W'hite 
trucks  has  increased  the  number  of 
models  employing  that  form  of  drive 
the  percentage  increase  has  been 
very  small.  Chain  drive  continues  to 
lose  ground  with  the  worm  and  in- 
ternal-gear forms  of  drive  making 
up    for    that    loss. 

Compared  in  Two  Ways 

In  any  discussion  of  the  types  of 
final  drive  employed  on  motor  trucks, 
it  is  wise  to  make  comparisons  on 
two  bases.  First  of  all,  the  com- 
parison should  be  made  on  the  num- 
ber of  models  olTered  with  each  dif- 
ferent form  of  drive.  Secondly,  the 
comparison  should  be  made  en  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  trucks  pro- 
duced with  each  form  of  drive. 
When  this  is  done,  a  better  analysis 
is  had  of  the  final  drive  situation 
than  would  be  the  case  if  only  one 
basis    were    considered. 

While  we  are  concerned  in  this  is- 
sue only  with  the  number  of  models 
oflfered.  tables  on  the  final  drive  sit- 
uation from  both  the  models  offered 
basis  and  the  trucks  produced  basis 
were  published  on  pages  248  and  249 
of  The  Commerci.\l  Vehicle  for 
Xovember  1.   1919.     The  same  infor 


The  Timkcn  Korm-il riven   axle  for  o-ton   trttchs.    The  renter  housing  is  cast  in 

one  piece  for  rigidity  of  mounting  and  oiltightness.    Note  the  mounting  of  the 

brake  support  rods  and  the  attached  spring  pads 


One  of  the  Torbcnsen  line  of  internal-gear-driven  axles.     Note  the  relative  position  of 
the  live  and  dead  members  and  the  type  of  roller  wheel  bearings 

MAKES  OF  REAR  AXLES  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  on  specifications  published  in  The  Co.m.meucul  Vehicle  for  yovember 
1,  1919,  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed 
specification  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commercial  Vehicij?  office. 

tto.  of  Tmclc      Ko.  of  Per  Cent  of 

Bear  Axle  Maker                                                                    Makers  Using'    Models  Models 

Supplied  Supplied 

Chicago-Standard  Axle  Co.,  Chicago 4                6  1.3 

Clnrk  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich 16               44  9.6 

Columbia  Axle  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1                  1  0.2 

Flint  Motor  Axle  Co.,  Flint,  Mich 1                 2  0.4 

Rubsel  Motor  Axle  Co.,  N.  Detroit 13               19  4.1 

Peru  Auto  Parts  Co..  Peru,  Ind 1                 1  0.2 

Salisbury  Axle  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 1                1  0.2 

Sheldon  Axle  &  Spring  Co.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa 26               85  19.0 

Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,   Detroit 53            150  32.6 

Torbensen  Axle  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 21              42  9.1 

Wisconsin  Parts  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis 6              15  3.2 

Kenosha   (  AVinther  .Motor  Tru<-k  Co.,  Kenosha  ) 1                  2  0.4 

144  368 

Listed   as  own   make 30               65  14.1 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 7              26  5.6 

Totals    181             459  100.0 

TYPES  OF  REAR  AXLES  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

ITo.  of  Per  Cent  of 

Type                                                                                                                                  Models  Models 

Supplied  Euppllsd 

Bevel    14  3.0 

Chain   2Z  5.0 

Double-reduction    •  • 6  1.3 

Internal  gear 116  25.4 

Worm     •  • 296  64.5 

External-gear    2  0.4 

Not  listed  2  0.4 

459  100.0 
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One  oi  the  large  sices  of  the  Sheldon  zeorm-dnven   luu;  ./.,.a.,,^   the   method  of 
mou,,l-,,g  the  tv.rm   housing:  the  brake  rod  sufforts  and  the  dual  brakes 


3,i(,.»i   viezc  of   the  Clark   interm,I-aear-d  h-en  axle    s'lmmi"  hoiv  the  M<cer  is  Irans- 
rilted   fnnu   the   /.r,",-"--    ■!:■'•    '■   •■■    '  ■■  ■  '    ^.- >.>::.r   .,.;:,     ri,,:.-    ..„    li.r    rear   :c7„v/.v 


The  new  Edzvards  internal-gear  axle  note  offi-red   fa 
turcd  by  the  use  of  idler  gears  and  zvas  pr  ez-iously 


used 


gasoline   trucks.    It  is   fea- 
'i    It'nlkci     electric    trucks 


ination  on  the  percentai^e  of  final 
drive  on  the  models  offered  as  was 
told  pictorially  in  one  of  the  charts 
just  mentioned,  is  also  shown  in  fij^r- 
ures  in  the  small  table  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page.  This  table  indicates  that 
296  of  the  459  models  offered  on  the 
1920  market  are  eciu'oned  with  worm- 
driven  rear  axles.  This  is  equivalent 
to  (A.S  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  models  offered.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  internal-gear  drive,  which 
is  specified  on  116  or  25.4  per  cent  of 


the  total  number  of  models  offered. 

Although  there  are  fewer  numlier 
of  models  offered  on  the  1920  mar- 
ket than  in  1919,  worm  drive  has 
fallen  off  slightly. 

Bevel  drive  and  chain  drive  have 
also  decreased  in  the  number  of  mod- 
els offered  for  1920.  In  the  bevel  drive 
classification,  the  twenty-three  models 
offered  with  that  form  of  drive  in 
1919  have  been  reduced  to  fourteen 
models  in  the  1920  listing.  Similarly 
the     fortv-threc     models     of     chain- 


driven  trucks  offered  at  the  begin 
ning  of  1919  have  been  reduced  to 
twenty-three  models  for  1920.  This 
is  a  loss  of  3.75  per  cent. 

Worm  Gains  and  Losses 

While  the  use  of  worm-driven 
rear  axles  has  decreased  2  per  cent 
when  comparing  the  1920  and  1919 
truck  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
models  offered,  it  has  increased  l',<i 
per  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  trucks  produced  using  that  form 
of  drive.  Tn  making  comparisons  of 
this  kind,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  1  year 
in  the  periods  covered  by  the  two 
comparisons,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  actual  truck  production  of 
the  present  year  instead  of  the  esti- 
mated production  of  the  coming  year. 
When  this  is  done,  the  table  showing 
the  percentage  of  final  drive  by  truck 
production  as  given  on  page  249  of 
The  Commerci.-\l  Vehicle  for  No- 
vember 1,  1919,  shows  that  in  1918, 
51.75  per  cent  of  all  the  trucks  pro- 
duced employed  worm  drive  and  53 
per  cent  during  the  year  1919.  This 
small  percentage  increase  really 
means  a  much  larger  gain  in  the  ac- 
tual number  of  trucks  produced. 
With  250,000  trucks  turned  out  dur- 
ing 1918,  51.75  per  cent  of  that  total 
means  approximately  129.000  with 
wiTin  drive.  Similarly,  53  per  cent 
of  the  307.000  trucks  produced  dur- 
ing 1919  indicates  a  production  of 
approximately  162,000  worm-driven 
trucks  during  this  year.  This  shows 
an  increase  of  approximately  33.000 
worm-driven  trucks  in  1919  over 
1018. 

Similarly  with  internal-gear  drive, 
the  number  of  trucks  equipped  with 
that  form  of  drive  has  increased  in 
1019  as  compared  with  1918,  even 
though  the  1919  percentage  of  22  is 
less  than  the  22.25  per  cent  of  1918. 
Of  the  250,000  trucks  produced  in 
1918,  22.25  per  cent  indicates  that  ap- 
proximately 55,000  internal-gear- 
driven  trucks  were  made  in  1918. 
Figuring  the  22  per  cent  of  the  307,- 
000  triicks  produced  in  19l9,  gives 
a  total  of  approximately  67,000 
trucks  with  internal-gear-drive  pro- 
duced in  1919,  or  12,000  more  than 
in  the  year  previous. 

Aside  from  the  new  F':(lwards  truck 
axle  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
internal-gear-driven  axle  used  on 
Walker  electric  trucks  for  many 
years  past,  there  have  been  few  me- 
chanical changes  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  either  the  worm,  in- 
ternal-gear, bevel  or  double-reduction 
axles. 
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Steering  Gears  on  375  Chassis 
Supplied  by  Seven  Makers 


^TEERING  gears  on  377  or  81.7 
^  per  cent  of  the  459  truck 
models  offered  on  the  1920  market 
are  made  by  concerns  which  special- 
ize in  the  manufacture  of  steering; 
gears.  Xineteen  makers  claim  to 
make  their  own  steerinj^  gears  for 
fifty-one  models  and  fourteen  makers 
do  not  list  the  makes  of  steering; 
gears  as  used  on  thirty-one  addi- 
tional   models. 

Considerable  improvement  in  the 
way  of  refinement  has  been  made  in 
the  steering  gears  as  fitted  on  the 
1920  trucks.  The  principal  of  these 
improvements  has  consisted  of  using 
larger  bearings,  so  fitted  that  the 
wear  can  be  taken  up  and  adjust- 
ments made  without  dismantling  the 
entire  unit.  Those  types  using  worm 
gears  with  either  split-nut  or  gears 
have  had  the  wearing  surface  of  the 
working  parts  enlarged  to  produce 
a  unit  of  longer  life  by  the  reduction 
in  the  unit  i)ressure  on  the  working 
parts.  The  Wohlrab  gear  is  char- 
acterized by  having  the  working 
parts  operating  in  oil  instead  of 
grease,  .\nother  tendency  in  the  de- 
sign in  all  steering  gears  has  l>een 
toward  simplification  and  the  at- 
tachment of  removable  cover  plates 
on  the  gear  housing  to  permit  of  the 
examination  of  the  interior  parts 
without  removing  the  gear  from  the 
truck    frame. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  fleet  owner 
that  these  improvements  have  been 
so  consistently  carried  on  from  vear 
to  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
steering  gear  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  in  the  truck  construc- 
tion. The  life  of  the  driver  is  de- 
pendent perhaps  more  upon  the 
steering  gear  than  any  other  of  the 
tr;ick  parts  with  the  exception  of  the 
brakes.  The  breaking  of  a  steering 
gear  while  the  truck  is  in  motion  is 
Hahle  to  mean  the  loss  of  the  life 
of  the  driver  as  well  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  truck  and  its  load. 

In  design,  the  steering  gears  of- 
fered on  the  1920  trucks  are  of  both 
the  fore-and-aft  and  cross-steering 
types.  They  are  operated  by  means 
of  a  single-  or  double-thread  screws 
with  one  piece  or  split-nuts :  b\ 
worm  and  split-nut  or  bv  wrjrni-imd- 
gear. 

The  arrangement  of  the  spark  and 
throtte  control  levers  on  several  of 
the    1Q20   models  are   optional,   it   be- 


ing possible  to  place  them  on  top  of 
the  wheel  or  below  it  according  to 
the  design  desired  by  the  truck 
maker.  Wood  hand  wheels  continue 
to  be  almost  universally  employed 
and  are  mounted  on  either  inserted 
or  screw-on  types  of  metal  spiders. 
.\  further  study  of  the  steering 
gear  table  on  this  page  as  prepared 
from  the  specification  data  ])ubli.shed 
in  the  November  1,  1919,  issue  of 
The    Commf.rci.m.    Vehicle,    shows 


that  Ross  gears  are  employed  on  the 
1920  trucks  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  make.  The  specification 
data  indicates  that  Ross  gears  are 
furnished  on  233  of  the  459  models 
offered  for  next  year.  This  number 
of  models  is  equivalent  to  50.8  per 
cent  of  the  total,  so  that  Ross  gears 
are  furnished  on  more  than  half  of 
all  the  1920  chassis.  The  next  most 
generally  used  gear  is  the  Lavine 
which  IS  used  on  fifty-six  models,  or 
12.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  However, 
both  of  these  percentages  are  sub- 
ject to  revision  to  a  slight  degree 
one  way  or  the  other,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  thirtv-one  of  the  models 
offered  for  1920  do  not  have  the 
maker    of    steering    gear    specified. 


At   till    li  It,  II  liqiiiiit  Hdsh  iji  III-  of  the  cross  tijiic  ami  lit  Vie  ni/iif. 
iritll    till    roiitrolx   pliircd   Iwloir   Ike    irllirl 


MAKES  OF  STEERING  GEARS  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  on  aprcificritions  iniblished  in  The  Commkhciai,  Vkiiicij:  for  November 
1,  1919,  from  infornialion  furnished  by  earli  truck  milker.  The  original  signed 
specification  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  office. 

Ho.  of  Truck      No.  ot       Per  Cent  of 
Steering-   Gear  Maker  Makers  TTBlner    Models         Models 

Supplied       Supplied 

C.  A.  S.  Products  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio 3  3  0.7 

Ditweiler  Mfg.  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio 3  3  0.7 

Gemmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit 22  56  11.3 

Jackson-Church-Wilcox   Co..  Saginaw,   Mich 10  24  5.2 

Lavine    Gear    Co..    Milwaukee.   Wi.s 27  56  12.2 

Ross  Gear  &  Tool  Co.,  La  Fayette,  Ind 76  233  50.3 

Wohlrab  Gear  Co.,  Racine,  Wis 2  6  1.3 

143  377 

Listed  as  own  make 19  51  11.1 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 14  31  7.2 

Totals    176  459  100.0 
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Cast  Radiators  and  Tube 
Cores  Show  Gain 


THIi  speciticaiions  of  1920  trucks 
show  that  the  use  of  cast 
radiator  cases  and  tubular  cores  have 
increased  perceptibly  over  those  speci- 
ticd  on  1919  trucks.  For  example, 
with  onlv  fortv-five  models  listed  as 
doubtful]  325 'of  the  total  of,  459 
truck  models  on  the  1920  market  are 
fitted  with  cast  case  radiators.  This 
is  equivalent  to  70.8  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  only  58  per  cent  for  the 
1919  trucks.  The  use  of  pressed  steel 
for  radiator  tank  construction  has  also 
increased  considerably  and  no  less 
than  thirty-four  models  of  the  1920 
trucks    are    equipped    with    radiator 


cases  made  of  that  material.  Sheet 
metal  for  radiator  cases  on  trucks 
has  lost  in  favor.  Only  fifty-five  of 
the  459  models  for  1920  have  sheet 
metal  cases  as  compared  with  130  for 
1919  trucks. 

Tube  Cores  Gain 

There  is  of  course  a  good  reason 
behind  the  increased  use  of  pressed 
steel  and  cast  radiator  tanks  and  the 
falling  off  of  sheet  metal  tanks.  The 
former  have  greater  strength  and  are 
less  liable  to  leak  due  to  the  vibration 
set   up   in  truck  chassis  mounted  on 


MAKES  OF  RADIATOR  CORES  USED  ON   1920  TRUCKS 

Based  on  specificatiutts  published  iii  The  Co.mmekcial  Vehicle  for  November 
1,  1919.  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed 
specification  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commekcial  Vehicle  office. 

No.  of  Truclc      No.  of  Per  Cent  of 

Badlator  Core  MaJcer                                                             Makers  TTsing'    Models  Models 

Supplied  Supplied 

Bremmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 4  21  4.6 

Bush  Mfg.  Co..  Hartford,  Conn 12  33  7.2 

B.  &  W.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 1  2  0.4 

Candler  Radiator  Co.,  Detroit 3  5  1.1 

Chicago  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 15  52  11.3 

Eureka  Auto  Parts  Mfg.  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo 2  2  0.4 

English  &  Mersick.  New  Haven.  Conn 2  4  0.9 

Fedders  Mfg.  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y 11  34  7.4 

Flexo  Auto  Radiator  Mfg.  Co.,   Chicago 1  5  1.1 

G.  &  O.  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven 12  36  7.9 

Harrison  Radiator  Corp.,  Lockport,  N.  Y 1  4  0.4 

Ideal  Sheet  Metal  Wks.,  Chicago 4  11  2.4 

Jackson  Auto  Radiator  Wks.,  Chicago 2  3  0.7 

Kuntz  Radiator  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich 1  1  0.2 

Livingston  Radiator  Corp.,  New  York 1  2  0.4 

Long  Mfg.   Co.,   Detroit 26  60  13.5 

McCord  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit 14  40  8.7 

Marlin-Rockwell,  New  Haven 3  6  1.3 

Modine  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis 6  14  3.1 

National  Can  Co.,  Detroit 2  3  0.7 

Perfex  Radiator  Co.,  Racine,  Wis 6  15  3.3 

Rome-Turney  Radiator  Co.,  R/ime,  N.  Y 5  10  2.0 

Shotwell-Johnson  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn 1  3  0.7 

Sparks-Withington   Co.-,   Jackson,   Mich 1  1  0.2 

Standard  Radiator  Co..  Springvillp.  N.  Y 2  2  0.4 

138  369 

Listed  as  own  make 16  42  9.2'' 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 21  48  10..T 

Totals.                                            17.'S  459  100.0 


TYPES  OF  RADIATOR  CORES  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

No.  of  Per  Cent  of 

Core  Tjrpe                                                                                                              Modils  Models 

Supplied  Suppllea 

Cellular 116  25.3 

Tube   298  64.9 

Not  listed   or  doubtful                                        ir,  9.8 

459  100.0 


s(jlid  tires.  While  fifty-five  of  the 
1920  models  still  retain  sheet  metal 
radiator  cases,  these  are  mostly 
mounted  on  light  delivery  vehicles 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tires. 

The  trend  in  the  type  of  core  em- 
ploved  on  truck  radiators  and  shown 
in  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  this  page, 
indicates  an  increase  for  the  tube  de- 
sign and  a  decrease  for  the  cellular  or 
honeycomb  type.  For  example,  298 
or  64.9  per  cent  of  the  459  models 
offered  on  the  1920  market  are 
equipped  with  radiators  having  tub- 
ular cores.  Of  the  1919  trucks,  only 
271  models  or  55.4  per  cent  were 
similarly  equipped.  The  use  of  cel- 
lular cores  has  decreased  from  142 
models  in  1919  to  116  models  on  the 
1920  trucks. 

Here,  again,  there  is  a  good  reason 
behind  the  trend  in  design  toward 
some  form  of  tubular  radiator.  When 
tubes  are  damaged  they  may  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  by  new  tubes  with- 
out affecting  the  undamaged  part  of 
the  radiator. 

Cores  and  Cases 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  in- 
dicated by  the  radiator  tabulations  on 
this  and  the  opposite  page  is  that  in 
many  instances,  the  radiators  used  are 
made  up  of  cores  purchased  from  one 
concern  and  tanks  from  another.  It 
was  because  of  this  condition  that 
separate  tables  were  prepared  for  the 
core  and  case  maker.  The  table  on 
radiator  case  makers  indicates  that 
forty  models  of  trucks  have  Long 
cases;  thirty-five.  Chicago  cases; 
thirty-three,  Feeders  cases  and  twen- 
t\-six  McCord  cases.  Then  looking 
at  the  table  of  core  makers,  it  is  seen 
that  sixty  models  have  Long  cores ; 


I  tj/iticul  /inned-tube,  cant-case  radiator 

siirh  as  predominates  on  the  1920  motor 

trucks.      That    shown    is    of    Fcddcrs 

manufacture 
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A  McConI  !,„■,.    ,„;,.,,■„    ,.  ,,„    .  ■  ihnil 
liihm    iinil    ronliiiuous    hoiizotitnl    fins 


A  typical  honeycomb  type  radiator  as 
made  by  the  Fedders  company 


fifty-two,  Chicago  co>-es;  forty,  ^Ic- 
Cord  cores  and  thirty-six  G.  &  O. 
cores.  Typical  radiator  cases  and 
cores  of  the  tubular  and  honeycomb 
type  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  on 
this  and  the  opposite  page. 


MAKES  OF  RADIATOR  CASES  USED  ON  1920  TRUCKS 

Based  on  specifications  published  in  The  Commekci.\l  Vehicle  for  November 
1,  1919,  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed 
specification  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Coumehciai.  Vehicij;  office. 

tfo.  of  Truck      TTo.  of  Per  Cent  of 

Radiator  Ca(«  Maker                                                                 Makers  Vming    Models  Motlela 

Supplied  Supplied 

Bremnier   Mfg.    Co.,    Chicago 1                 2  0.4 

Bush  Mfg.  Co..  Hartford.  Conn 11               25  5.5 

Candler  Radiator  Co..  Detroit 3                5  1.0 

Chicago  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 12              35  7.6 

Eurkea  Auto  Parts  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 1                1  0.2 

English  &  Mersick,  New  Haven.  Conn 1                2  0.4 

Fedders  Mfg.  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y ■ 9               S3  7.2 

Flexo  Auto  Radiator  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 1                5  1.0 

G.  &  0.  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn 5                8  1.8 

Harrison  Radiator  Corp.,  Lockport,  N.  Y 1                4  0.9 

Ideal  Sheet  Met-il  Wks..  Chicago 3                6  1.3 

Jackson  Auto  Radiator  Wks.,  Chicago 1                 2  0.4 

Kuntz  Radiator  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich 1                1  0.2 

Livingston  Radiator  Corp.,  New  York 1                2  0.4 

Long  Mfg.   Co..   Detroit 19               40  8.9 

McCord  Mfg.  Co..  Detroit 10              26  5.7 

Marlin-Rockwell,  New  Haven.  Conn 2                2  0.4 

Modine  Mfg.  Co..  Racine,  Wis 4                6  1.3 

National  Can  Co.,  Detroit .  .  •  ■ 2                 3  0.7 

Perfex  Radiator  Co.,  Racine,  Wis 6               14  3.1 

Romc-Turney  Radiator  Co.,  Rome.  N.  Y 1                  1  0.2 

Sparks-Withington   Co..   Jackson.   Mich 1                 1  0.2 

Standard  Malleable  Co.    (Mutual) 1                 1  0.2 

Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  Co 1                 1  O.Z 

98  226 

Listed  as  own  make- 60            189  41.2 

Not  listed  or  doubtful - 18              44  9.6 

Totals    176              459  100.0 

RADIATOR  CASE  TYPES  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

wo.  cf  Per  Cent  ol 

Case  TTToe                                                                                                                      Mod-^la  Mode's 

case   ivpe                                                                                                              snpi'Ued  SuppUe* 

Cast  325  70.8 

Sheet  metal ^5  12.0 

Pressed  steel   34  7.4 

414 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 45  9.8 

4.59  100.0 


Use  of  Metal  Wheels  Is 
Doubled  for  1920 


THE  number  of  metal  wheels 
specified  as  standard  equipment 
on  1920  trucks  is  almost  double  the 
number  similarly  specified  on  1919 
trucks.  Of  the  459  truck  models  of- 
fered on  the  1920  market,  the  type  of 
wheel  was  not  listed  on  only  thirty- 
one  models,  thus  leaving  428  models 
on  which  either  metal  wheels  or  wood 
wheels  were  specified.  Of  these,  106 
models  are  furnished  with  metal 
wheels  as  compared  with  only  sixty- 
one  models  for  1919.  This  shows  a 
gain  of  forty-five  models  which "  is 
equivalent  to  a  percentage  increase  of 
from  12.5  in  1919  to  23.3  in  1920. 
*  This  increase  in  the  use  of  metal 
wheels  has  taken  place  principally  on 
the  larger  models  of  trucks  or  those 


from  3-  to  5-ton  capacity.  Both  the 
disk  and  spoke  types  have  shared  in 
this  increase.  Both  types  are  cast- 
ings, the  pressed  steel  wheel  not  hav- 
ing been  developed  as  yet  as  to  come 
into  as  general  use  in  the  motor  truck 
field  as  is  the  case  with  passenger 
cars  on  account  of  the  greater  loads 
which  have  to  be  sustained  on  trucks. 

While  the  increased  use  of  metal 
wheels  on  the  trucks  of  the  heavier 
capacities  indicates  a  trend  in  that 
direction,  the  resume  of  wheel  statis- 
tics as  given  in  the  top  table  on  page 
.i64  indicates  that  321  out  of  the  459 
models  offered  on  the  1920  market  are 
still  furnished  with  wood  wheels  as 
standard  equipment. 

During   the   year   the   metal   wheel 


makers  have  devoted  much  of  their 
time  to  improvements  in  manufactur- 
ing facilities;  to  making  castings  with 
fewer  rejections  and  with  less  cost. 

Standards  Work  Continues 

The  wheel  situation  as  a  whole  has 
seen  considerable  improvement  dur- 
ing the  year,  especially  in  the  stand- 
ardized work  being  carried  out  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  wheel 
makers  and  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  with  a  view  of  reducing 
the  great  number  of  wheel  sizes.  This 
work  was  begun  in  1918  by  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board ;  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers ;  The  Wood  Wheel 
Manufacturer's  Assn.,  and  the  Solid 
Tire  Division  of  the  War  Service 
Commitee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of 
America. 

As  an  example  of  the  standardiza- 
tion work  which  can  be  carried  out  in 
connection  with  motor  truck  wheels, 
one  company  in  1918  produced  no  less 
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77if   iicir    Went   Klrrl  spoke    irheel   de- 
signed for   use   irith    iiiant   pneumatics 


.inother  type  of  West  cast  steel  wheel. 
The  huh  is  east  integral 


TYPES  OF  WHEELS  ON  1919  AND  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

1919  1920 

No.  of    Per  Cent  of    No.  of    Per  Cent  of 
Type  Models       Models       Models       Models 

Supplied    Supplied    SnppUed    Supplied 

Wood   368  75.2  321  70.0 

Metal  61  12.5  106  23.3 

429  87.7  428  93.3 

N'ot  listed  or  doubtful 60  12.3  31  6.7 

489         100.0  459  100.0 

MAKES  OF  WOOD  WHEELS  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  on  specifications  published  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  November 
I.  1919,  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck  iiiaker.  The  original  signed 
speiifieation  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  office. 

Wo.  of  Per  Cent  of 

Wood  Wlieel  Maker                                                                                            Models  Models 

Supplied  SnppUed 

Archiba'd  Wheel  Co.,  Lawrence,  .Mass • 14  4.4 

Auto  Wheel  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich 5  1,4 

Bimmel  Spoke  &  Auto  Wheel  Co.,  Portland,  Ind 57  17.7 

Crane  &  Mac.Mahon.  St.  Marys,  Ohio 27  8.4 

E^berly  &  Orris  Mfg.  Co.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa 8  2.5 

Hayes  \\'heel  Co.,  .Jackson,  Mich 7  2.2 

Hoopes  Pro.  &  Darlington,  West  Chester,  Pa 17  5.3 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Xewark,  N.  J 8  2.5 

Kelsey  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 1  0.3 

.Mutual  Wheel  Co.,  Moline,  111 1  0.3 

Prudden  Wheel  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich '. 33  ]  0.6 

Rover  Wheel  Co.,  Aurora,  Ind 5  1.4 

Salisbury  Wheel  Co.,  .Jamestown,  N.  Y 1  0.3 

Schwarz  Wheel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 49  15.3 

Standard  Wheel  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 5  1^4 

Waterhouse  &  Lester  Co ,■;  1^4 

Wayne  Wheel  Co.,  Newark,  X.  Y 23  7!5 

r,.     .  ^  266 

wood  but  no  maker  listed 55  17  j 

■iota's   321  100.0 

MAKES  OF  METAL  WHEELS  USED  ON  1920  TRUCKS 

li'isrri  on  spreifications  published  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  November 
1,  1919,  from  informatifm  furnished  by  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed 
specification  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  office. 

M«.l  Wheel  Maker                                                                                           ^°ie.'s  ^So^d'e^s"' 

Budd  Wheel  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa ^"P"';"^  ^"^^oT 

Clark  Efiulpment  Co.,  Buchanan.  Mich 15  uo 

Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Co..  Davton,  Ohio 10  a\ 

Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 9  10 

.Massillon  Steel  Castings  Co..  Masslllon,  Ohio ]  0  9 

Inde.structlble  Steel  Wheel  Co..  Lebanon,  Ind r  09 

Smith  Wheel.  Inc..  Syracuse,  X.  Y 60  .=56  6 

90 
Metal,  but  no  maker  listed jg  ,-  j 

Totals ~U)R  ^nri~n 

Not  listed,  either  wood  or  metal ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.]'.'.]'.'.'. '.  [  [ .'.'..','.  ]  ]   ]  [  [  H 


The  Clark  steel  disk  wheel  for  giant 

pnenmatic    tires.     Note    the   provision 

made  for  the  ralve  stem  to  permit  of 

easy  tire  mounting 


The  Dayton  steel  wheel  ivhich  is  char- 
acterized by  the  flaring  or  easy  curves 
of  the  inside  and  outside  ends  of  the 
spokes 


than  forty-three  different  sizes  of 
truck  wheels  in  quantities  of  over  100. 
Later  the  same  company  reduced  this 
number  to  twenty  different  sizes  and 
expects  to  reduce  this  number  still 
further  to  twelve  standard  sizes.  This 
standardization  work,  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  is  being  carried  on  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  Society  of 
-Automotive  Engineers.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  in  this  work,  the  standardiza- 
tion be  carried  on  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  both  the  solid  and  pneumatic 
tire  manufacturers  so  that  changes 
will  not  be  made  in  the  wheels  that 
will  conflict  with  the  tires  and  thus 
render  the  problem  more  intricate 
rather  than  simplified.  The  use  of 
giant  pneumatic  tires  has  set  up  new 
problems,  since  these  tires  cannot  be 
pressed  into  place  under  hydraulic 
pressure  as  is  the  case  with  solids. 
This  holds  true  particularly  in  emer- 
gencies where  giant  pneumatic  tires 
have  to  be  changed  on  the  road.  Sev- 
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.4  Schi', 
showiny 
upokes  a 


<!,:    Ii.'trti    tnick    irood    irhcet, 
hoic    the    inner   ends   of   the 
re  dovetailed  to  form  the  base 
of  the  hull 


The   Kniith    metal   wheel   nf   the   Kpoke 

tape  tchich  is  speeified  on   more  than 

half   of    the    I'.ViO    trueks    Uxtiil    icith 

m-etal  icheels 


eral  of  the  metal  wheel  manufacturers 
have  met  this  condition  by  providing 
a  deep  slot  in  the  wheel  rim,  so  that 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  tire  valve 
through  the  rim  is  greatly  lessened. 

In  the  field  of  special  wheels,  the 
Sewell  cushion  wheel,  having  a  ser- 
rated ring  of  rubber  inserted  between 
the  conventional  felloe  and  another 
placed  between  it  and  the  hub  to  carry 
the  outer  ends  of  the  spokes,  has 
gained  much  attention  and  is  used  on 
a  large  number  of  trucks  to  help  pro- 
tect the  driving  mechanism  by  absorb- 
ing some  of  the  shocks  transmitted  to 
it  by  the  road.  The  Jacox  is  another 
special  type  wheel  in  which  six  or 
seven  circular  blocks  or  rubber  are 
inserted  between  the  felloe  and  a 
special  hub  so  that  the  rubber  units 
or  cushions  tend  to  absorb  the  shocks 
transmitted  from  the  conventional  tire 
around  the  usual  felloe  band.  The 
contact  between  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
and  the  axle  is  through  the  rubber 
cushions  only. 

Through    the    increased    use    of 
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MAKES  OF  SPRINGS  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  on  specifications  published  in  The  Commercial  Vehicij!  for  November 
1,  1919.  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck  nuikcr.  The  original  signed 
sDCciliration  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commebci.\l  Vehicle  office. 

Ho.  01  Tmck      No.  of       Per  CBnt  of 

„„_,„_.  M-ia-                                                                                 Makers  irslng-    ModolB  Mdels 

Spring:  Maker                                                                                                              suppUed  SuppUed 

AUov  Steel  Spring  Co..  Jackson.  Mich 2                2  0.4 

Belts  Spring  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 1                6  l.i 

Canton-Cleveland  Co.,  Canton.  Oliio 1                1  "-2 

Champion  Auto  Spring  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2                I  u.4 

Delaney  &  Sons,  Newark,  N.  J 1                »  0.7 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit 19              51  111 

Higgins  Spring  &  Axle  Co.,  Racine,  Wis 1                 3  0.7 

Garden  City  Spring  Works,  Chicago,  111 : 2               10  2.2 

Harvey  Spring  &  Forging  Co.,  Racine 1                 3  0.7 

Iron  City  Spring  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 5              13  ^.8 

Kalamazoo  Spring  &  Axle  Co..  Kalamazoo,  Mich 1                o  ii 

Mather  Spring  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 25              81  17.7 

Merrill  Spring  Co.,  New  York  City 7              30  6.5 

National  Spring  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind 1               J  "■» 

IVi-f.M'lion,  Stanilanl  I'iirts  Co.,  f'levebmd,  Ohio 24               66  14.4 

Penn  Spring  Works,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y 1                 1  0-2 

Philadelphia  Spring  Works.  Philadelphia,  Pa 1                1  O.- 
Rowland, William  &  Harvey,  Philadelphia 3                5  1.0 

Sheldon  Axle  &  Spring  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 17              5a  l-.O 

Spring  Perch  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 4              13  2.8 

Standard  Steel  Spring  Co..  Coraopolis,  Pa 2                 5  1.1 

Tuthill  Spring  Co..  Chicago 17               34  7.4 

U.  S.  Spring  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Cal 2              i"  ^-^ 

140  404 

Listed  as  own  make 2                5  1.1 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 19              o"  i"-^ 

Totals    161             459  100.0 

TYPES  OF  FINAL  DRIVE  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

NO.  of              No.  of  Per  Cent  of 

Makers  UslnsT    Models  Models 

•'yP*                                                                                                                                Supplied  Supplied 

Hotchkiss  Drive  96             253  55.1 

Other  forms  of  drive 54             lb«  ^*.» 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 1^               48  1"° 

167             459  100.0 

MAKES  OF  GOVERNORS  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  on  specifications  published  in  The  Commerci.m.  Vehicle  for  November 
1    1919,  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck  ninkrr.     The  onf/nial  signed 

specification  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commerci.\l  Vehicie  office.  ^     _  „.  „, 

'^                                                                                              No.  of  Truck      No.  of  Per  C'^nt  of 

Governor  Make  «'^^*"  ^"^^Sl^      8up|lli 

Continental  Motors  Corp..  Detroit,  Mich ^              ^9  2.0 

Duplex  Engine  Governor  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 23              o8  li.b 

Hinkley  Motor  Corp.,  Detroit.  Mich 1                 1  "-^ 

McCanna,  Detroit  Lubricator  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 2                 X  1.8 

Monarch  Governor  Co.,  Detroit 20              48  lo.& 

Pharo  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit 4              11  i.* 

Pierce  Governor  Co..  Anderson,  Ind "6              144  ii.a 

Ruggles,  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich 1                 1  "-^ 

Simplex,  Duplex  Engine-Governor  Co.,  Ind.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     5               12  ^.8 

Waukesha  Motor  Co.,  Waukesha.  Wis 10               21  '*•" 

130  313 

Listed   as   own   make . 10               36  7.8 

Notused  II              "  3.3 

Not  listed  or  doubtful - '               49  ^^ 

Totals    ^  ^59 100.0 

TYPES  OF  GOVERNORS  USED  ON  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

NO.  of              No.  of  Per  Cent  ol 

— „.                                                                                                   Makers  Usin?    Models  Models 

^5T>*                                                                                                                       SuppUed  SuppUed 

Centrifugal     96             284  61.9 

Hydraulic  ^                  -  "* 

Loose-ball   ^              Jl  o. 

Suction    27               65  14.2 

Notused  •■ 35              60  13.1 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 1"               ^-^  _'_ 

179             459  100.0 
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Uodela 
SuppUea 

0.2 
•2.S 
1.0 
2.8 

29.8 
0.9 
0.4 

44.1 
0.4 
0.2 
1.9 
8.0 
0.4 
0.4 
0.7 


tpecificaiiun  ».«  c.-.  ...  ^  "..  / ^^  ^^  .pj^,^^  i,o.  < 

„  .  Makers  Using-    Models 

Ignition  Bystam  MaJcer  Supplied 

American  Magneto  Co..  Toledo    Ohio .    .  .  _. I 

AtwaterKent  Mffi.  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa.   » 

AuloLile,  Klectric  AutoLite  Corp.,  Toledo,  O ^  ^j^ 

Ericsson  Mfg.  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y    •  ^^c 

Bosch  Magneto  Co..  New  York  City . . .  ...    •  • •  •  ■  ■ 

Connecticut  Telephone  *  Electric  Co.,  ^^%^'^^^-J°l\y  ' '     1 

Delco.  Davton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co.,  Daxton,  O...     i  ^ 

Eisemann  Magneto  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. oo  ; 

North  East  Electric  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y ^  - 

Kemv  Electric  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich ^  ^ 

SImms  Magneto  Co.,  East  Orange.  N.  J o  ^1, 

Splitdorf  Electrical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J -^  2 

Sumter   Electric  Co .,  ^ 

Westinghouse,  E.  Pittsburgh,  Pa ^  ^ 

Wagner,  St.  Louis,  Mo j ■^  

158  432 

Listed  as  own  make  ,,- 

Not  listed  or  doubtful •  1_ 

Totals    1«3  ''' 


MAKES  OF  CARBURETERS  USED  IN  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  on  specifications  niiblishcd  in  The  Commf.rci.u,  Vehicle  for  \(>rember 
1  l9r9  /r"»rTn/or»ta/,on  /Hr,,,^;,^*  by  each  truck  maker.  The  orujmal  signed 
s'pecifiealion  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commercia^l  ?f  t^JcI"^  No'  of      Per  C=rt  of  , 

carbureter  Make                                                                          '^''"^  ^^^^^p^p'^ed  s"°pull 

Buick  Motor  Car  Co..  Flint,  Mich 1                 1  ^^ 

Bull  A;  Ball   (  ItiUer  truck)  ]                 "  ,'- 

Carter  Carbureter  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo *                 '  -_ 

Ensign  Carbureter  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal J                 ^  • 

Detroit  Lubricator  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 1                 ^  • 

Holley  Kerosene  Carbureter  Co.,  Detroit 1                ^  ^^ 

Johnson  Co..  Detroit ^                "  ,  q 

Marvel  Carbureter  Co..  Flint.  Mich ^                -  ■ 

Master  Carbureter  Co.",  Los  Angeles ^              i^  -^ 

Miller  Mfg.  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Cal 1                \  • 

Hayliol.l.  B.-iu-k,-  vV.  Kr..pf  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago 7              i^  *•« 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co.,  Chicago 7d             ly*  »^-^ 

Schebler,  WheelerSchebler  Carbureter  Co.,  Indianapolis..   16              4^  »-^ 

Wilcox-Bennett  Carbureter  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn 1                4  0./ 

Zenith  Carbureter  Co.,  Detroit 38             ili  -i*' 

152  423 

Listed  as  own  make \              20  4.3 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 9          _io  _;^ 

Totals   166             4.59  100.0 

MAKES  OF  UNIVERSALS  USED  IN  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Based  on  specifications  published  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  November 
1,  1919,  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed 
inerifiration  sheets  arc  on  file  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  office. 

No.  of  Truck      No.  of  Per  Cent  of 

universal  Maker                                                                           Makers  TJsins:  ^Mod^l^s^  ^ModeU 

Acme  Universal  Joint  Mfg.  Co..  Kalamazoo,  Mich i;                5  11 

Arvac  Mfg.  Co..  Anderson,  Ind 13              2j  6.U 

Blood   Brothers  .Machine  Co.,  Allegan,  Mich 14               i*  7.4 

Francke,  Smith-Serrell  Co.,  N.  Y 1                £  0.4 

Hartford  Automobile  Parts  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 1<               47  lu.z 

Klnsler-Bennett  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn '                 2  0.4 

Merchant  &  Evans,  Philadelphia,  Pa 4              10  2.2 

Peters  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 4              10  2.2 

Spicer  Mfg.  Corp..  South   Plainville.  N.  J 57             177  38.5 

Sterling  Bearing  Co..  Lancaster,  Pa 4                9  2.0 

Thermoia  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J 6                9  2.0 

Universal   Machine  Co.,  Bowling  Green.  Ohio 10              18  3.9 

Universal  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 10              19  4.1 

143  369 

Listed  as  own  make 18              49  10.7 

Not  listed   or  doubtful 15               41  8.9 

Totals  I'-G            4.59  100.0 


Truck    Frames, 

Universals  and 

Starters 
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PRESSED  steel  frames  are  em- 
ployed on  65.8  percent  or  302 
of  the  459  motor  truck  models  offered 
on  the  1920  market.  This  is  a  gain  of 
5  per  cent  as  compared  with  1919 
trucks,  when  only  297  out  of  489  mod- 
els were  equipped  with  that  type  of 
frame.  The  semi-flexible  type  of  con- 
struction similarly  has  held  its  own, 
with  47.5  per  cent  or  218  models  fur- 
nished with  that  type.  Flexible  frame 
construction  has  also  gained  slightly 
with  the  rigid  type  falling  off  to  make 
up  for  the  gains  with  the  other  two 
types  of  construction. 

While  the  pressed  steel  frame  of 
the  semi-flexible  type  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  lightness  with  strength, 
the  fact  that  each  such  frame  is  made 
from  a  particular  die  does  not  make 
it  possible  to  increase  the  length  of 
such  frames  for  long  wheelbase  types 
with  the  same  ease  as  when  some  form 
of  commercial  I-beam  or  channel  is 
employed.  Again,  inability  to  pro- 
cure pressed  steel  frames  in  the  re- 
quired quantities  during  1919  as  a 
result  of  the  labor  disturbances,  has 
forced  many  makers  to  employ  the 
commercial  form  of  scantling. 

Electric  Equipment 

In  the  matter  of  electrical  equip- 
ment, there  has  been  some  small  gain 
in  the  use  of  electric  lights  and  start- 
ers. Three  of  the  six  '/^-ton  trucks 
have  starting,  lighting  and  ignition 
equipment  as  standard.  In  the  %-ton 
classification,  five  of  the  ten  models 
have  starting  and  lighting  as  stand- 
ard equipment.  In  the  1-ton  size,  only 
one  of  the  twenty-two  models  has 
starting  and  lighting  units  as  stand- 
ard equipment  although  it  may  be  had 
at  extra  cost  on  the  others.     In  the 
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The  Thcniioiil-Hardy  fabric  type  of 
unircrsnl  irhick  is  principaUy  used  hc- 
ticeen  the  clutch  and  ijcarsct  ichcrc 
there  is  no  pcnnancut  shaft  angularity 

lj4-ton  size  fifteen  of  the  ninety 
models  offered  have  electric  lighting 
furnished  as  standard  equipment  on 
four  models.  Seven  additional  models 
have  starting  and  lighting  as  standard 
equipment.  In  the  2-ton  classifica- 
tion, three  models  have  electric  light- 
ing as  standard  and  four  others,  elec- 
tric starters  as  standard  equipment. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  sixty-two  models 
in  the  ly^-ton  size  are  offered  with 
starters  and  lighting  with  seven  as 
standard.  Seventeen  3j/^-ton  models 
have  electric  lights  with  three  as 
standard.  Nineteen  models  of  5-ton- 
ners  may  be  had  with  electric  lights, 
with  two  furnished  as  standard.  No 
5-ton  truck  is  fitted  with  a  starter  as 
standard  equipment. 

Fabric  Joints  Gain 

The  use  of  fabric  universad  joints 
has  increased  slightly,  particularly 
when  employed  between  the  engine 
and  the  gearset  where  there  is  no  per- 
manent angularity  to  the  driveshaft. 
The  main  claims  of  the  fabric  joint 
are  its  cheapness  and  the  ease  of  main- 
tenance, since  it  requires  no  lubrica- 
tion. The  increased  number  of  trucks 
using  the  gears  mounted  amidships 
has  been  responsible  for  the  increased 
use  of  such  joints. 

Wheels  on  1920  Trucks 

(Contiinird  on  paye  3G5) 
motor  trucks  in  road  building  work, 
several  companies  offer  plain  tread 
metal  wheels  to  be  employed  without 
the  use  of  rubber  tires.  One  of  the 
manufacturers  which  most  recently 
brought  out  a  wheel  of  this  tj'pe  is  the 
Clark  Equipment  Co.;  Buchanan, 
Mich. 

From  the  table  shown  on  this  and 
the  opposite  page,  Bimmel  wheels  are 
furnished  as  standard  equipment  on 
more  models  than  any  other  make.  In 
all,  fifty-seven  models  are  specified 
with  Bimmel  wheels,  followed  by  for- 
ty-nine models  with  Schwarz  wheels 
and  thirty-three  models  with  Prudden 
wheels. 


MAKES  OF  FRAMES  USED  IN  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

Hasi'd  on  spccijifations  published  in  TuK  Co.mmkrciai,  Vkhicij-;  for  \ovember 
1,  1919,  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck-  maker.  The  original  signed 
specification  sheets  are  on  file  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  office. 

No.  of  Truck      Vo.  of  Per  Cent  of 

Frame  Maker                                                                            Makers  Using:    Models  Models 

Supplied  Supplied 

A.  M.  Castle  Co.,  Chicago l                  i  0.2 

O.  A.  Chapper  ( L.  M.  C.  truck) i                i  0.2 

Dunbar  Mfg.  Co..  Bristol,  Conn i                i  0.2 

Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co..  Detroit 10              22  4.8 

H.vdraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 4              10  2.2 

F.  C.  Mason  &  Co..  St.  .Johns,  Mich ' i                2  0.4 

Parish  &   Bingham,  Cleveland,  Ohio 34              82  17.9 

Parish  Mfg.  Co.,  Reading,  Pa 20              44  S.^ 

Savage  Arms  Corp.,  Sharon.  Pa 14              39  8.5 

Smith  Corp..  A.  O..  Milwaukee,  Wis 13               46  10.0 

Russel  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  Detroit,  Mich ]                 2  0^4 

100  250 

Listed  as  own  make 52            152  33.1 

Not  listed  or  doubtful 17              57  i2!4 

Totals    169             4r>9  100.0 


TYPES  OF  FRAMES  USED  IN  1920  GASOLINE  TRUCKS 

„            ^     ,                                                                                                         No.  cf  Per  Cent  of 

Frame  Material                                                                                                           Models  Models 

Supplied  Supplied 

Rolled  channel  ]25  27.1 

Pressed  steel   302  65.S 

Rolled  I-beam  7  15 

N'ot  listed  or  doubtful 25  5.6 

459  100.0 


Frame  Construction  Models 

r.1        1,,  Supplied 

Fle.\ible    96 

Rigid 78 

Semi-flexible  218 

Not  listed  or  doubtful "   67 

459 


Per  Cent  of 
Models 
Supplied 

20.9 
16.9 
47.5 
14.7 

100.0 


MAKES  OF  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS  USED  IN  1920  GASOLINE 
TRUCKS 

liased  on  specifications  published  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  November 
1,  1919,  from  information  furnished  by  each  truck  maker.  The  original  signed 
specificiition  sheets  arc  on  file  in  The  Commercial  Vehicu;  office. 

-.   -^_.     _^     ^.        _                                                                       ^°-  °^  Truck      No.  of  Per  Cpnt  of 

Electric  Starting  System  Maker                                        Makers  Vatag    Models  Models 

Supplied  BnppUeU 

Auto-Lite,  Electric  Auto-Lite  Corp.,  Toledo,  Ohio 8              12  2.6 

Allls-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,   Milwaukee,  Wis 1                 1  0^2 

Bijur  Motor  Lighting  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J 5              19  4^2 

Bosch  Magneto  Co.,  New  York  City 1                3  0^7 

Carleton  Co.   (Elmira  truck) i                1  0^2 

Delco,  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co.,  Dayton,  O...     2                2  0.4 

Dyneto  Electric  Corp.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 5              12  2.6 

Exide  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,   Philadelphia 1                2  0.4 

Gray  &  Davis,  Boston,  Mass 4                9  2!o 

Eisemann  Magneto  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 12              37  8.1 

Leece-Neville  Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio 2               14  3.1 

Xicliuls  Electric  *:  Mfir.  Co 1                   5  I'fl 

North  East  Electric  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 4              12  2.6 

Remy  Electric  Co.,  Detroit 4                7  1^5 

Splitdorf  Electrical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 1                5  j'o 

Vesta  Accumulator  Co..  Chicago,  111 6              15  3^3 

Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2                3  o'7 

Ward-Leonard  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 1                2  0.4 

^^■estinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City 24              76  16.6 

85  237 

Listed  as  own  make 0  0 

l^ot  listed,  none  or  doubtful 91            222  48.4 

Totals   176            4.59  100.0 
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J  Double  The  Driver  Staff 

to  Handle  Department  Store  Peak  Loads 


Double  Pay  During  Rush  Periods  and  Help  From 
Inside  the  Store  Assist  the  Delivery  Superintendent 


ORGAXJZINC.  and  handling  the 
human  element  or  the  staff  of 
drivers  and  helpers  on  delivery  trucks 
during  the  peak  load  period,  is  one  of 
the  urgent  problems  to  be  faced  by  de- 
livery superintendents  of  department 
stores  all  over  the  country  as  the 
Christmas  season  approaches.  Both 
drivers  and  helpers  must  be  familiar 
with  the  routes.  They  must  be  trust- 
worthy, well-trained  men.  And  the 
staff  available  must  be  sufficient  to 
man  the  greatly  augmented  fleet  and 
handle  the  tremendously  increased 
traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  to  main- 
tain such  a  staff  all  the  year  round 
just  because  they  will  be  vi'tallv  neces- 
sary at  the  peak  load  period  would  be 
bad  economics,  for  it  would  mean 
maintaining  a  certain  number  of  com- 
paratively idle  employes  during  three- 
quarters  of  the  year. 

How  to  combine  the  highest  possible 
efficiency  with  economy  of  method  oi 
how  to  obtain  and  organize  a  greatlv 
augmented  and  capable  staff  at  short 
notice  each  year,  is  the  problem  which 
again  faces  the  department  store  de- 
livery superintendent  at  this  time. 
How    the    problem   can    be   solved    is 


shown  by  the  system  which  Louis  Cris- 
pin, delivery  superintendent  for  John 
\A  anamaker,  has,  after  many  years  of 
experience,  installed  in  his  department. 

From  February  to  October  inclu- 
sive, the  Wanamaker  store  maintains 
a  delivery  staff  of  about  250  men  aside 
from  garage  superintendents,  mechan- 
ics and  so  forth.  Of  these  250,  about 
100  are  regular  drivers  and  the  re- 
mainder helpers.  These  men  consti- 
tute the  permanent  truck  delivery  staff 
and  arc  retained  all  the  year  round. 
.\bout  the  first  of  November,  or  a  lit- 
tle earlier,  according  to  circumstances, 
Mr.  Crispin  begins  to  augment  this 
staff,  adding  a  few  men  each  day  until 
the  peak  is  reached  just  before  Christ- 
mas. .-\t  this  time  the  delivery  staff 
numbers  about  525  men  all  told,  of 
whom  200  are  drivers  and  the  remain- 
der helpers. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  drivers  maintained 
by  the  firm  during  the  peak  load  pe- 
riod is  double  the  number  on  the  books 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
the  number  of  helpers  a  little  more 
than  double  the  number  at  ordinary 
times.     In  the  matter  of  hiring  outside 


Wana,„akcr  Z-ton  Hurlhurt  loa<l,d  with  furniture  leaving  the  mn,n  store  oaraae 

The  truck  .,  not  back,n,j  out  as  there  ,s  ample  room  to  turn  inZethe  gZaoe 

Note  the  .mart  "VPearaneeo,  the  truek.  the  handsome  garage  entrancHZfhe 

drnrr  and  helper  in  the  Wanfimaker  uniform 


helpers  during  the  peak  load  period, 
the  problem  is  a  simple  one,  for  there 
is  always  a  floating  population  of  un- 
employed, unskilled  labor  sufficient  to 
supply  the  number  of  extra  helpers 
required.  But  as  every  experienced 
delivery  superintendent  knows,  efficient 
drivers  for  delivery  trucks  are  very 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  just  this  prol>- 
lem  that  the  Wanamaker  system  has 
solved,  and  solved  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  way.  In  the  first  place, 
although  the  number  of  drivers  main- 
tained by  the  firm  during  the  peak  load 
period  is  double  the  number  main- 
tained during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  not  all  these  additional  hundred 
drivers  are  hired  from  outside.  At 
least  fifty  of  the  permanent  staff  of 
helpers  are  selected  each  year  as  being 
the  most  promising  potential  drivers. 
These  men  are  known  as  Cadet  Chauf- 
feurs, and  from  about  October  1  until 
the  end  of  January,  they  act  as  drivers 
and  are  paid  a  full  driver's  salar>', 
their  places  as  helpers  being  taken  by 
new  men  hired  from  the  outside. 
These  Cadet  Chauffeurs  are  trained 
throughout  the  year  at  convenient 
times  in  handling  a  truck,  and  as  driv- 
ers they  are  always  placed  on  routes 
with  which  they  have  been  able  to 
grow  familiar  as  helpers.  However, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  number 
required,  about  fifty  drivers  must  still 
be  hired  from  the  outside  and  these 
men  are  obtained  in  the  following 
manner : 

Getting  Outside  Drivers 

Hundreds  of  men  apply  to  Mr. 
Crispin  for  |)ositions  as  drivers  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Of  these,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  turn  down  about  75  per  cent 
as  inefficient.  But  of  the  remainder, 
Mr.  Crispin  takes  down  the  addresses 
of  about  two  to  four  nien  a  day 
throughout  the  year  and  when  the  rush 
period  comes,  these  men  are  written 
to  and  a  number  are  obtained  in  this 
way.  V'ery  occasionally  also  an  ad- 
vertisement is  inserted  in  the  press, 
but  this  means  is  seldom  resorted  to. 
as  the  class  of  men  who  answer  such 
advertisements  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
best  for  the  work.    Moreover,  drivers, 
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mechanics  and  garage  men  generally 
have  their  own  news  service,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  good  driver  who 
happens  to  be  temporarily  out  of  a 
job,  will  know  that  \\'anamaker's  take 
on  extra  drivers  at  the  peak  load 
l)eriod  and  will  apply  for  a  position 
without  being  advertised  for.  Lastly, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  are  experienced  drivers  but  who 
are  working  as  private  chauffeurs  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  During  the 
winter  months  their  employers  shut 
up  their  country  homes  and  garage 
their  cars  for  the  winter.  A  certain 
number  of  such  chauffeurs  go  to  W'an- 
amaker's  every  year  as  peak  load 
drivers,  and  they  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  familiar  with  the 
Wanamaker  routes  through  past  ex- 
perience. 

Double  Pay  During  Rushes 

The  first  method  mentioned  above, 
that  of  keeping  a  full  record  of  appli- 
cations made  for  positions  as  drivers. 
has  an  additional  advantage.  It  en- 
ables the  delivery  superintendent  to 
lav  his  hands  on  an  efficient  driver  af. 
any  time  to  replace  one  of  iiis^xegulai. 
drivers  who,  for  any  reason,  may  not 
be  available  or  who  may  have  been 
dismissed.  About  fiity  men  are  hired 
as  drivers  each  year  by  this  system, 
and  of  these  about  a  third  are  replace- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  drivers,  a  number  of 
helpers  return  to  \\'anamak_eo_ea£li 
year  to  serve  througji  tlie^_p£ak_lQad. 
period.  These  men  come  from  all 
classes,  many  of  them  being  men  from 
inside  jobs  such  as  wholesale  houses 
and  who  have  been  laid  off  during  the 
wholesaleman's  slack  period,  and  oth- 
ers waiters,  attendants,  boatmen  and 
so  forth  from  the  summer  resorts. 
This  system  of  hiring  the  same  men 
year  after  year  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  obviating  the  necessity  of  train- 
ing them.  It  means  that  at  the  peak 
load  period  the  staff  of  helpers  is  au- 
tomatically augmented  by  a  number  of 


men  who  understand  the  delivery  sys- 
tem of  the  store,  who  know  how  to 
load  a  truck  in  the  most  efficient  way 
and  who  are  familiar  with  the  Wana- 
maker delivery  routes. 

During  \\\e  peak  load  period,  Wan^- 
rnaker  djiy£rs_andlhelpers_£et  double 
gaj,  a  system  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  securing  the  return  each 
year  of  good  drivers  and  helpers  who 
are  free  at  this  time  and  who  have 
worked  for  W'anamaker's  in  other 
years,  and  of  stimulating  the  whole 
staff  to  put  their  backs  into  it  and 
handle  the  peak  loads  with  the  utmost 
possible  efficiency  and  enthusiasm. 
■Although  this  method  increajes_  _ths 
expense  of  the  system,  the  increase  is 
inconsiderable  compared  to  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  entire^eak 
load  staff  alLthe^year  rounds  and  it 
tends  to  give  the  best  possible  service 
to  customers  at  the  Qiristmas  season, 
which  the  other  method  would  not 
accomplish. 

While  the  general  system  outlined 
above  will  prove  an  excellent  one  for 
maintaining  an  efficient  and  sufficient 
staff  of  helpers  and  drivers  dur- 
ing the  peak  load  period,  other 
methods  of  handling  the  increased 
burden  laid  on  the  delivery  depart- 
ment at  this  time  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. There  are  three  other  methods 
in  vogue  at  Wanamaker's,  all  of  \vhich 
contain  valuable  suggestions  to  deliv- 
ery superintendents  generally.  Of 
these  the  first  tends  to  lighten  the 
strain  on  the  delivery  department  and 
the  other  two  are  important  factors 
in  handling  the  added  burden.  These 
are: 

Helping  on  the  Inside 

1 — Interior  methods  on  the  part  of 
salespeople  to  get  customers  to  carry 
their  own  parcels. 

2 — Garage  organization  calculated 
to  bring  the  entire  fleet  to  the  highest 
efficiency  just  at  the  peak  load  period. 

3 — Special  routing  at  the  peak  load_ 


period  and  graduating  the  number  of 
parcels  carried  per  truck  accordingly. 

Taking  these  in  turn,  the  system  in 
vogue  at  Wanamaker's  is  as  follows : 

1 — Throughout  the  whole  store  or- 
ganization, the  psychological  principle 
of  the  "power  of  suggestion"  is  ap- 
plied to  every  problem  that  comes  up. 
It  is  called  into  service  in  a  hundred 
ways,  such  as  in  meetings  held  by  the 
buyers :  by  the  aisle-men  and  by  oth- 
ers, reports  of  which  are  sent  to  the 
management.  It  is  also  employed  in 
the  store  school  itself  where  new  sales- 
people and  others  are  trained,  and  in 
the  case  in  point,  it  is  applied  to  the 
customers  themselves.  For  instance, 
signs  throughout  the  store  suggest 
that  parcels  be  carried  home  by  the 
customers,  and  the  usual  salesperson's 
formula:  "Shall  I  send  this  for  you. 
Madame?"  is  altered  during  the  peak 
load  period  to  "Will  you  take  this  with 
vou,  Madame?"  and  the  parcel  held 
out  invitingly  toward  the  customer. 
The  easiest  answer  to  either  question 
is,  "Yes,"  and  the  results  obtained 
from  this  change  in  formula  have 
proved  a  large  factor  in  relieving  the 
strain  on  the  delivery  department. 

2 — The  Wanamaker  fleet  making 
deliveries  for  the  New  York  store  is 
split  up  as  follows:  Attached  to  the 
main  store  there  are  fourteen  elec- 
trics, twelve  3-ton  gasoline  trucks  and 
fifty-six  3-ton  gasoline  trucks.  At  the 
Mount  Vernon  substation  there  are 
seven  lj4-ton  gasoline  trucks  and 
seven  ^-tonners.  At  Hackensack 
there  are  three  J^-ton  gasoline  trucks  ; 
at  Staten  Island,  seven  -K-ton  horse 
wagons ;  at  Long  Branch,  two  -l^-ton 
gasoline  trucks;  at  Rockaway,  one 
^4-ton  gasoline  truck;  and  at  Newark, 
five  lJ/2-ton  trucks  and  seven  J^-ton- 
ners. 

All  these  and  wagons  are  over- 
hauled, repaired  and  painted  during 
the  summer  months  when  some  of 
them  can  be  spared  from  the  fleet 
without  increasing  the  work  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  382) 


Thr  Wiinnmnkrr  driving  staff  of  the  main  store  garage,  taken  some  years  ago,  when  neither  fleet  nor  driving  staff 
uerc  as  large  as  they  are  at  present.  Mr.  Crispin,  now  in  charge,  was  in  charge  at  that  time  also,  and  the  operating 
system,  uniforming  of  drivers  and  fleet  composition  were    viuch  the  same  then   as  nou\   though  on   a  sm-aller  scale 
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This  Article  Is  of  Interest  to  Contractors 


Keeping  Track  of  Truck   Work  by 

SIX  FORMS 

New  York  Contractor  Evolves  Simple  System 
Wliich  Also  Stops  Serious  Stockroom  Leaks 


KEEPING  track  of  his  trucks, 
drivers,  fuel,  oil,  and  parts,  is 
one  of  the  chief  problems  faced  by 
everv  fleet  owner.  The  man  at  the  desk 
who  is  responsible  finally  for  the  effi- 
cient operation  cannot  be  certain 
whether  the  fleet  is  being  operated 
efficiently  or  not  unless  some  record 
is  kept  of  these  five  items. 

Take  for  example,  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  the  driver.  Unlike  the  work- 
man in  the  shop  or  the  clerk  in  the 
office,  the  truck  driver  does  nine-tenth; 
of  his  work  away  from  the  super- 
vision of  his  employer.  He  is  to  a 
large  extent  free  from  supervision 
which  business  men  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  maintain  over  their  employes 
wherever  possible.  When  the  driver 
is  out  of  sight,  who  knows  whether  he 
is  keeping  his  truck  busy  or  not? 
Daily  drivers'  reports,  etc.,  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  truck  owner  in  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  show  him  a  way  by  which 
he  can  keep  a  record  of  the  movements 
of  his  trucks  almost  as  well  as  he  could 
by  sitting  on  the  seat  beside  the  dviver. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  truck  owner 
is  able  to  keep  tab  of  his  fuel  ^nd  oil 
supply  as  well  as  the  purchase  aiui  use 
of  his  parts. 

Jacob  Fradus.  a  large  contractor  in 
New  York  City,  operating  nine  Mack 
7-ton  tractors  and  twenty-five  7j/2-ton 
Mack  dump  trucks,  has  perfected  a 
system  of  keeping  record  of  his  trucks, 
etc.,  wliich  will  be  of  interest  to  fleet 
owners  in  the  contractor's  field.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  in  the  contractor's 
field  is  the  fact  that  occasionally  the 
trucks  will  be  working  on  several  con- 
tracts at  one  time.  This  results  in  the 
splitting  up  of  the  fleet  and  lessens  the 
opportunity  for  one-man  supervision. 
Fradus  has  solved  this  problem  of  su- 
pervision by  the  cmijloyment  of  a  time 
keeper  at  each  working  place.  A  spe- 
cial form  is  filled  out  by  the  time- 
keeper each  day.  giving  a  record  of 
the  number  of  trips,  loads,  and  the 
materials  hauled  by  each  truck,  as  well 
as  the   time  consumed   on   each   trip. 


This  form  is  marked  D  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  On  every  trip  each  driver  is 
given  a  ticket,  signed  by  the  time- 
keeper. These  tickets,  which  are 
handed  in  nightly  to  the  foreman  at 
the  garage,  help  .in  verifying  the  nuni- 
ber  of  trips  recorded  on  the  driver's 
report. 

The  Timekeeper's  Report 

The  timekeeper's  report  also  gives  a 
record  of  the  work  done  by  outsi<le 
trucks,  which  have  been  rented  to  help 
out  on  the  contract.  The  cdlumn 
headed  by  the  word  Owner  is  for  the 
insertion  of  the  number  of  any  one 
of  Fradus'  trucks  or  the  name  of  the 
concern  helping  out  on  the  contract. 

The  driver's  daily  report,  shown  as 
C,  goes  hand-in-hand  with  that  of  the 
timekeeper  because  it  records  the  same 
information.  In  this  way,  any  inaccu- 
racies can  be  checked  up.  In  addition 
to  this  information,  the  driver  must 
also  report  the  amount  of  gasoline  and 
oil  received  and  the  contracts  on  which 
he  is  working.  A  record  of  his  time 
while  out  on  the  road  is  also,  kept. 
The  dump  he  goes  to  is  written  out  on 
the  report,  as  well  as  the  time  he  leaves 
that  place  and  the  time  he  arrives 
back  at  the  excavation.  This  informa- 
tion gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for 


F.  B.   Whitney,  foreman  of  the  truck 

garage   operated    by  Jacob   Fradus,   a 

}iew  York  City  subway  contractor 


time  study  on  any  contract  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  days,  months,  etc.. 
in  which  a  particular  piece  of  work 
can  be  finished. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  driver's  report 
for  recording  full  particulars  during 
an  accident.  When  a  truck  has  been 
in  a  smashup  or  has  injured  someone, 
the  date  and  place  of  the  accident,  to- 
gether with  the  time  of  the  day,  are 
written  down.  If  another  vehicle  has 
been  damaged,  the  name  of  the  vehicle, 
together  with  that  of  the  owner  and 
driver,  is  recorded  on  the  report.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  other  persons 
in  the  vehicle  are  also  taken.  When  a 
person  has  been  injured,  his  name  and 
address  is  obtained.  The  report  also 
records  the  names  and  addresses  of 
witnesses,  the  hospital  or  place  where 
medical  aid  was  given  the  injured  ;  the 
officer's  name  and  station  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  accident. 

A  form,  statement  A,  serving  as  a 
final  entry  for  the  day's  work  done 
by  each  truck,  is  kept  by  the  book- 
keeper, who  takes  the  driver's  reports 
and  those  of  the  time-keepers  and  cop- 
ies them  in  what  is  called  a  Daily 
Garage  Report.  There  is  a  special 
column  across  this  report  for  each 
truck,  giving  the  driver's  name ;  the 
job  on  which  he  worked ;  gasoline  and 
oil  consumption ;  the  number  of  trips 
made ;  the  material  hauled  ;  extra  time 
spent  on  the  work  ;  the  mileage  for  the 
day,  and  any  additional  information 
that  the  driver  may  want  to  report.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  sep- 
arate columns  for  gasoline  and  also 
for  oil.  One  pair  of  these  columns 
is  for  a  record  of  what  has  been  taken 
from  the  garage  and  the  other  for  any 
gasoline  and  oil  that  has  been  bought 
by  the  driver  outside  of  the  garage. 
Occasionally  a  truck  will  work  at  two 
or  more  places  during  the  day.  In  or- 
der to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the 
number  of  trips  made  at  each  place, 
six  columns  under  the  heading,  Loads, 
{Continued   on  page  .382) 
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JACOB  FRADUS 

AUTO  TRUCKING  and  CONTRACTING 


DAILY  GARAGE  REPORT 


I  EAST  IM  STRE£T 


RCMARKa 


DAILY  REPORT    ^  T>au      ® 


Six  Forms  to  Keep  Track  of  Truck  Work  and  Spare  Parts  Used 

The  six  forms  used  by  Jacob  Fradus  to  keep  track  of  the  work  done  by  his  fleet  of  trucks  and  trailers  and  the  fuel 
and  oil  used  by  each  as  well  as  the  spare  parts  inserted  during  repair  uork.  All  of  the  forms  and  the  special  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  devised  are  discussed  in  the  article  on  the  opposite  page.  Special  attention,  is  called  to 
the  perforated  flap  at  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  form.  B  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  This  flap  is  folded  bick 
during  the  month,  so  that  it  is  free  from  the  dirt  and  grease  of  the  shop  foreman's  hands  at  the  end  of  the  month 

when  the  summary  is  made  out 
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Truck  Deliveries  Speeded  by 

PROPER  LAYOUT  OF  BINS 

Philadelphia     Seed     Merchant    Finds      Whitewashed 
Bins    With    Large   Labels    Eliminate   Interior   Delays 


A  GOOD  layout  of  roomy,  light 
and  well-labeled  bins  is  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  dispatching 
division  of  any  industrial  concern's 
transportation  department.  A  busi- 
ness house  having  its  own  fleet  of 
trucks,  or  hiring  general  and  local 
express  trucks,  where  frequent 
short  trips  out  for  deliveries  and 
pickups  are  made,  once  having 
adopted  such  a  plan,  always  clings 
to  it.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
many    concerns    employing    numer- 


ous other  devices  to  promote  truck 
efificiency,  neglect  the  bin  arrange- 
ment and  have  their  wares  piled 
up  helter-skelter  on  a  platform,  or 
even  on  the  sidewalk.  Such  houses 
are  the  very  ones  to  complain 
loudly  if  ihere  is  delay  through  the 
mixing  of  parcels  or  packages. 

With  proper  bin  arrangement, 
the  shipping  clerk  or  driver  can 
lay  his  hands  at  once  on  any  pack- 
age desired.  Taking  it  from  the 
driver's   standpoint  alone,  good   bin 


The   arrangement    u]   the   ii>ti,,.^'    i  jutt    Inns    in    ihc 
Henry  F.  Michell  Co.,  seed  dealers  in  Philadelphia. 
signs  on  each  bin 


ihipl.u.i    ,i.,,iniicnt    of    the 
Note  the  flag-  like   route 


'I  in.  I'-Ji  .,':'j/  Jiiili-  r;  )Kiif/i  jaslcr  and  cheaper  than  etc2'al<irs  j,<r  .fcndimj  heaz'y 

packages  and  bundles  from   the  fifth  floor  of  the  Michell  huliding  to   the  ground 

floor  uhere   they  are  placed   into   route   bins  for   the  delivery   trucks 


distribution  in  a  shipping  or  dis- 
patching division  affords  him  these 
advantages: 

1 — He    knows    where    to    find    his 
packages,  or  other  wares  at  any 
time   of   starting. 
2 — The    bins    being    separated,    one 
from    the    other,    there    can    be 
no     co'nfusion,     or     mixing     of 
goods. 
3 — The  bins  being  properly  labeled, 
even    a   driver   working   at    the 
place  for  the  first  time,  knows 
the   location   of   what    he   is    to 
take  out. 
4 — Where  a  company  hires  outside 
trucks,    either    regularly,    or    in 
emergencies    O'nly,    the    strange 
driver  knows  exactly  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do,  being  guid- 
ed by  the  labels  on  the  bins. 
S^The    chances    for   mistake   being 
largely  eliminated  and  all  hands 
not  having  to  hes'tate,  or  hunt 
around  for  the  package  to  load"" 
on  the  trucks,  the  vehicles  get 
under    way    and    deliveries    are 
made  much  sooner  than  other- 
wise. 
One  of  the  best  bin  arrangements 
noted  in  Philadelphia  is  that  of  the 
Henry  F.  Michell  Co.,  wholesale  and 
retail   dealer   in    seeds.     The   house 
also  deals  in   garden  hardware  and 
incubators.     The   Michell   Co.    oper- 
ates within  a  17-mile  radius  from  its 
headquarters  and  owns  a  fleet  of  five 
G.    M.   C.   trucks   and   hires  no  less 
than    ten    local    express    companies 
with  trucks  to  help  out  on  deliveries. 
The  smallest  truck  of  the  company- 
owned  fleet  is  a  %-ton,  panel  body 
\'im  for  immediate  deliveries  and  the 
largest  is  a  5-tonner  with  an  express 
body    with    wire    sides.       Packages 
range   from   very   small    bundles   or 
bags  of  seeds  up  toi  large  bushes  and 
plants.     Many  small  crates  are  also 
carried.    The  express  companies  em- 
ployed  have    trucks   of   many   vari- 
eties, most  of  them,  however,  being 
the  wire-side  type  of  2-ton  capacity. 
The  company  has  a  garage  on   a 
street   about    lyi    miles    awav   from 
headquarters.      Each    driver    has    a 
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key  and  lets  himself  in  when  he  has 
to.  No  repairs  are  made  there,  the 
company  relying  on  the  local  G.  M. 
C  service  station. 

At  headquarters,  the  shipping  and 
transpor'.ation  departments  are  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  bins  being 
arranged  in  similar  manner  along  the 
side  of  each  of  two  large  rooms.  In 
the  main  shipping  room,  used  by  the 
company  drivers  to  collect  for  load- 
ing and  by  constantly  employed  lo- 
cal express  companies,  there  are 
■eleven  delivery  bins,  each  6  ft.  across 
and  9  ft.  deep.  The  bins  are  formed 
of  whitewashed  slats,  and  are  kept 
pure  white  to  facilitate  finding  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  small  packages 
and  to  locate  most  easily  those  in  the 
darker  portion  of  the  room. 

At  the  height  of  3  ft.,  a  broad  shelf 
is  arranged  at  the  inmost  recess  of 
•each  bin,  there  being  an  absence  of 
slats  at  this  height,  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  slicif  to  the  front  of  the 
bin,  for  convenience  in  slipping  in, 
turning,  or  taking  out,  long  packages 
to  be  placed  on  the  shelf. 

On  the  central  post  of  each  bin 
section,  near  the  top  of  each  bin,  is 
a  large,  stenciled  label,  extending  out 
after  the  manner  of  a  flag,  indicating 


in  some  instances  the  route  and  in 
others  the  express  line  to  take  the 
merchandise.  There  are  certain  de- 
livery days  for  certain  sections  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  as  deliveries  at 
some  of  tl'.e  outlying  points  are  not 
made  daih'.  For  instance,  deliveries  to 
Chestnut  Hill  and  West  Philadelphia 
by  the  company's  own  trucks  are  made 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  and  gen- 
eral deliveries  in  the  city  are  made 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday.  In  the 
seed  business  there  is  not,  ordinarily, 
the  problem  of  daily  deliveries  in 
exactly  the  same  localities  as  in  the 
case  of  the  more  vital  commodities. 

In  the  second  room  used  by  this 
department,  across  a  hallway,  are 
arranged  in  like  manner  the  bins  for 
the  miscellaneous  express  companies 
handling  Michell's  wares.  These 
are  concerns  which  may,  or  may 
not  be  employed  daily.  But  each 
line  or  route,  has  its  bins,  all  the 
same.  There  are  ten  bins  in  thi? 
section. 

No  matter  how  many  return  trips 
are  made,  in  each  case  the  transport- 
ation department  sees  to  it  that  the 
packages  and  bundles  are  waiting  in 
the  proper  bins,  ready  to  load  onto 
the  trucks.     The  drivers  and  helpers 
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do  not  know  what  they  are  to  haul 
until  they  get  their  packing  memo- 
randum, or  receipt,  a  yellow  dupli- 
cate, the  original  of  which  is  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  transportation 
department.  A  shipping  order  has 
its  duplicate,  a  straight  bill  of  lading. 
.All  driver's  slips  are  checked  in  the 
office  by  a  route  delivery  sheet,  the 
order  number  in  each  case  being  the 
same.  All  express  slips  are  filed  al- 
phabetically in  the  office  and  are 
posted  in  a  special  book. 

Large  packages  are  done  up  on  the 
fifth  floor  and  a  great  aid  in  getting 
them  ready  for  the  bins  is  a  spiral 
iron  chute  which  slides  the  packages 
to  the  first  floor.  Small  packages 
are  done  up  in  the  basement,  an  ordi- 
nary escalator  taking  them  up  to  the 
first  floor,  when  ready  for  the  bins. 
1  here  is  also  an  elevator  of  3  tons 
capacity  running  from  the  top  of  the 
building  to  the  basement,  on  which 
cspeciall}'  bulky  packages  from  the 
fifth  floor  m;iy  be  carried  to  the  first. 

White  Service  for  Wilmineiton 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Nov.  22. — The 
White  Co.  will  erect  a  sales  and 
service  station  in  this  city.  A  site, 
comprising  27,000  sq.  ft.  of  space 
has  been  obtained.  The  building 
which  will  be  located  on  Market 
and  31st  streets,  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  Jan.  1,  next. 


The  shipping  order  zvhich  is  nlso   iinnlc  out  in   duplicate,  the  carbon  copy  being  a 

straight  bill  of  lading.     Note  hoiv  special  notations  arc  made  to  avoid  -d'riting  as 

much  as  possible 


The  driver's  memorandum  or  receipt, 
the  original  of  which  is  filed  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Michell  shipping  department 
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Five  Departments  Take  Care  of  the  Shiilts  Maintenance 

Three  of  these  departments  are  shown  above.     To  the  extreme  left  is  the  engine  department.     The  adjustment  depart- 
ment is  in  the  center  and  the  machine  shop  department  at  the  extreme  right.     Trucks  that  come  in  for  repairs  or 
oferhauling  are  parked  in  the  adjustment  department  to  ascertain  any  wear  or  tear.     While  the  mechanics  are  going 
over  the  trucks,  the  men  in  engine  department  are  also  trorking  on  the  power  plants 

Maintaining  BREAD  TRUCKS 

Careless    Operation    Caused    by    Salesmen    Drivers 
Makes     Overhauling     Necessary     Every    6    Months 


IX EFFICIENT  driving  has  doubled 
the  duties  of  the  repair  depart- 
ment of  the  Shults  Bread  Co.,  which 
operates  165  trucks  in  Xew  York  City 
and  the  surrounding  territory.  The 
drivers  are  also  salesmen  because  they 
sell  bread  to  the  company's  customers. 
Naturally,  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
make  all  of  the  deliveries  possible, 
since  they  are  paid  a  salary  plus  a 
commission  on  the  amount  of  bread 
sold.  In  their  eagerness  to  do  so,  little 
thought  is  given  to  careful  driving. 
The  trucks  are  run  at  as  high  rates  of 
speed  as  possible  so  that  every  cus- 
tomer will  be  visited.  It  is  stated  that 
a  large  number  of  the  trucks  make 
from  90  to  100  miles  a  day.  When  it 
is  figured  that  this  mileage  is  covered 
day  in  and  day  out.  all  during  the 
week,  it  is  natural  that  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  trucks  will  be  considerable. 
As  a  result  of  this  wear  and  tear, 
the  maintenance  department  of  the 
Shults  company  is  forced  to  overhaul 
its  trucks  every  six  months,  instead  of 
only  once  a  year.  That  company  has 
endeavored  to  teach  its  drivers  the 
rudiments  in  careful  driving,  but  with 
little  success.  They  have  been  told  to 
shift  to  second  gear  when  descending 
a  long  hill,  so  that  the  use  of  the 
brakes  will  not  be  excessive.  Instead 
of  heeding  this  advice,  the  drivers  will 


stick  to  third  gear,  necessitating  the 
use  of  the  brakes  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions and  the  consequent  wear  and 
tear.  Relining  of  the  brakes  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  biggest  time  consum- 
ing operations  in  the  Shults  repair 
shops.  Broken  spring  repairs  and 
tightening  up  of  loose  parts  as  the  re- 
sult of  fast  driving  over  poor  roads 
are  other  repair  operations  that  keep 
up  maintenance  costs  in  these  shops. 

The  Shults  Bread  Co.  has  its  main 
ofEce  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Fourteen 
bakery  plants  are  operated  through- 
out the  150  scjuare  miles  of  territory 
served.  Four  of  them  are  located  in 
Brooklyn,  four  in  New  York  City, 
three  in  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  one  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  one  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y. ; 
and  one  in  West  New  Brighton,  Sta- 
ten  Island,  N.  Y.  These  are  widely 
separated  so  as  to  cover  the  entire 
territory. 

Work  Is  Specialized 

Nine  of  these  plants  use  trucks  for 
the  bread  delivery.  The  five  remain- 
ing plants  take  care  of  a  business  that 
is  limited  to  their  particular  districts 
within  a  radius  of  Gyi  miles,  the  deliv- 
eries being  made  by  horse  vehicles. 
One  Brooklyn  plant  uses  thirty-two 
Ward  electrics;  one  Lippard-Stewart ; 


one  Ford  and  an  Autocar.  Another 
Brooklyn  plant  uses  a  Ford  and  three 
Autocars,  and  the  third  Brooklyn 
plant,  thirteen  Fords.  One  Hoboken 
plant  uses  nine  Lippard-Stewarts , 
three  Fords  and  nine  Autocars.  The 
plant  at  Mt.  \'ernon  uses  one  Lippard- 
Stewart,  ten  Fords  and  seven  Auto- 
cars. The  Jamaica  plant  uses  thirteen 
Lippard-Stewarts,  two  Fords  and 
eleven  Autocars.  The  West  New 
Brighton  plant,  recently  built,  is 
equipped  with  a  fleet  consisting 
of  three  Fords  and  eight  Auto- 
cars. The  Macks  have  been  used 
in  the  haulage  of  building  materials 
and  supplies  to  the  Staten  Island  plant. 
The  Shults  Bread  Co.  has  six  plants 
under  its  own  name,  located  respec- 
tively in  Brooklyn,  Hoboken,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, New  ^'ork  City,  Jamiica  and 
West  New  Brighton.  Five  of  the  six 
Shults  plants  have  specially-built  ga- 
rages which  are  separate  from  the 
bakery  plants.  The  Brooklyn  plant, 
which  uses  the  thirty-two  Ward  elec- 
trics, stores  the  trucks  in  the  same 
building  occupied  by  the  plant.  Facil- 
ities for  charging  the  batteries  have 
also  been  installed  at  that  plant.  In- 
stead of  repairing  the  trucks  at  one 
point,  this  work  is  done  at  two  service 
stations  located  at  the  Hoboken  and 
Jamaica  garages.     These  two  service 
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stations  are  completely  equipped,  be- 
ing able  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
heavy  repairs  needed  on  the  165 
trucks. 

With  a  fleet  of  trucks  operating  in 
widely  separated  places,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Shults  Bread  Co.,  it  is  natural 
that  in  order  to  keep  tabs  on  the  main- 
tenance and  operation,  there  must  be 
a  centralized  system  of  supervision  of 
these  two  departments.  This  super- 
vision is  divided  into  three  main  de- 
partments. The  first,  or  main,  depart- 
ment is  the  executive  committee,  which 
buys  the  trucks,  designs  the  bodies  and 
purchases  equipment.  Under  the  su- 
pervision of  this  executive  cortimittee 
come  the  general  manager  and  the 
garage  superintendent.  The  general 
manager  supervises  the  operation  of 
the  trucks  and  horse  wagons  through 
individual  plant  managers.  The  garage 
superintendent  super\'ises  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  trucks  through  each 
garage  foreman. 

These  two  men  make  the  rounds 
of  the  plants  each  week  to  see  that 
the  operation  and  maintenance  work 
are  up  to  the  required  standards.   Each 


day  the  garage  foremen  send  in 
their  reports  to  the  plant  manager, 
giving  all  information  as  to  what  work 
has  been  done  on  the  trucks;  the 
amount  of  fuel  and  oil  consumed,  etc. 
.\t  the  end  of  the  month,  the  plant 
manager  sends  his  report  to  the  main 
office.  As  each  truck  is  numbered, 
there  is  an  individual  sheet  for  noting 
iis  performance,  etc.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  main  office  keeps  the  perform- 
ance records  of  each  truck,  noting  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion for  each  month. 

Departmeutizing  the  Work 

As  stated  before,  all  major  repairs 
are  taken  care  of  at  the  Jamaica  and 
Iloboken  garages.  All  light  repairs 
are  taken  care  of  at  the  other  garages. 
The  overhauling  of  the  trucks  takes 
from  2  to  3  weeks.  The  trucks  are 
completely  torn  down  and  practically 
rebuilt.  The  bodies  are  also  repaired 
and  painted,  when  needed.  .Xs  the 
Hoboken  garage  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  this  story  will  deal  with  the  func- 
tioning of  its  repair  shop  only. 

The  Hoboken   garage  is  in  a   two- 


story  building,  the  first  floor  of  which 
is  used  for  storage  purposes  only  and 
the  second  floor  for  the  repair  work. 
The  building  is  75  ft.  deep  and  100  ft. 
wide.  There  are  two  entrances,  one 
leading  to  the  first  floor  and  another 
leading  to  the  second  floor.  The  latter 
is  reached  by  means  of  a  10-ft.  wide 
ramp,  whose  entrance  is  at  the  right 
side  of  the  building  on  the  outside, 
running  to  the  ramp  in  the  rear.  The 
ramp  runs  up  on  the  outside  of  the 
rear  end  of  the  building  to  the  en- 
trance on  the  second  floor.  .\s  the 
ramp  is  at  a  30-deg.  angle,  it  is  neces- 
sary at  times  to  use  a  hand  windlass 
to  haM 'broken-down  trucks  to  the 
repair  shop. 

The  repair  shop  is  complete  in  every 
detail.  .Ml  parts  are  kept  in  a  large 
stockroom,  the  value  of  the  parts  car- 
ried oa  hand  being  placed  at  $20,000. 
The  stockroom  clerk  in  charge,  keeps 
tab  on  every  part  and  tool  that  is 
taken  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
makes  a  report  to  headquarters  on 
everything  that  has  gone  out. 

E.  P).  Bianchi,  the  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  garage,  has  divided  the  repair- 


Little  Time  Is  Wasted  in  Moving  Engines 

The  trucks  are   lined  up  under  a  60-ft.  track  en  which  i*  run  a  chain  hoist.    The  engines  are  lifted  out  of  the  chassis 
and  arc  then  run  to  the  engine  deparment  where  they  are  dropped  onto  stands,  as  shown  above 
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All  Heating  and  Welding  Work  in  One  Department 

This  department  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  most  any  heating  or  welding  work.    When  frames  need  straightening. 

a  kerosene  torch  is  used  on  account  of  its  flame  spread,     t^priny  steel  is  also  heated  utth  this  device  preparatory  to 

being  tent  into  shape.     The  »xy-acetylene  outfit  comes  in   hnndy  for  welding  small  parts  while  on  the  truck  and  the 

fiirge  and  anvil  for  snuill  parts  that  must  be  bent 


work  into  five  parts.  The  first  one  is 
the  engine  department ;  the  second  is 
the  adjustment  department:  the  third, 
the  machine  shop  work ;  the  fourth, 
the  heating  and  welding  department : 
and  the  fifth,  the  body  repair  depart- 
ment. 

The  engine,  adjustment  and  machine 
shop  departments  occupy  in  the  order 
named  the  space  along  the  front  side 
of  the  building,  where  lighting  facili- 
ties are  excellent.  All  trucks  to  be 
repaired  are  parked,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  in  front  of 
the  adjustment  department  with  its 
wall  bench.  As  soon  as  a  truck  comes 
in,  the  foreman  first  ascertains  what 
should  be  done  to  the  truck  in  the  way 
of  repairs.  If  only  adjustments  arc 
needed,  the  mechanics  in  that  depart- 
ment are  instructed  to  take  care  of 
that  work.  If  the  engine  needs  over- 
hauling, the  mechanics  in  the  engine 
department  to  the  left  are  put  to  work. 
The  machine  shop  is  at  the  service  of 
both   departments. 

The  Shop  Equipment 

The  engines  are  lifted  out  of  the 
frames  by  means  of  a  Peerless  4.000- 
Ib.  hand  hoist  running  on  an  overhead 
track.  This  overhead  track  is  60  ft. 
long  and  is  located  in  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  adjustment  department. 
One  end  of  it  extends  into  the  engine 
department  and  the  other  into  {he  ma- 
chine shop.  As  a  result,  when  an  en- 
gine is  to  be  lifted,  out  of  the  truck 
frame,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  run 
the  truck  directly  under  the  track,  at- 
tach the  lioist  and  then  run  the  hoist 
to  the  engine  department.  When  the 
engine  arrives  there,  it  is  dropped  onto 
a  stand,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  accom- 
panying illustrations. 


E.   B.   Bianchi,   foreman   in   charge   of 

the    Hoboken    service    station    of    the 

Shults  Bread  Co. 


The  engine  department  personnel 
consists  of  two  mechanics,  both  spe- 
cially trained  as  engine  men.  These 
men  take  care  of  all  of  the  bearing 
repairs,  etc.,  and  make  all  road  tests. 
.Ml  cylinder  reboring  is  done  at  the 
Jamaica  plant. 

Two  mechanics  work  in  the  adjust- 
ment department.  They  take  care  of 
all  small  repairs  and  adjustments,  as 
directed  by  the  foreman. 

One  machinist  operates  the  machine 
shop  equipment,  which  consists  of  an 
18-in,  swing  lathe  made  by  the  Rahn- 
Larmon  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  a  power 
hacksaw  made  by  the  Millers  Falls 
Co.,  Millers  Falls,  Mass, :  a  drill  press 
made  by  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
New  Yory  City ;  a  grinder,  and  an 
arbor  press  made  by  George  Pfaff, 
New  York  City. 

All  heating  and  welding  work  Ts 
taken  care  of  by  one  mechanic,  the 
department  for  this  work  being  placed 


along  the  side  wall  leading  to  the  en- 
trance. The  equipment  in  this  depart- 
ment consists  of  an  oxy-acetylene 
welding  outfit,  a  forge  made  by  the 
Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  a 
kerosene  torch  made  by  the  Hauck 
Mfg,  Co.,  Brooklyn.  Frame  straight- 
ening, etc.,  which  needs  a  large  flame 
for  heating,  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
kerosene  torch,  which  has  a  flame  3 
in.  wide.  The  forge  is  used  for  mak- 
ing springs,  etc. 

The  body  department  work  is  taken 
care  of  by  two  carpenters.  When  the 
trucks  come  in  for  overhauling,  their 
bodies  are  first  gone  over  by  the  car- 
penters for  needed  repairs  and  paint- 
ing. If  body  repairs  are  needed,  the 
trucks  are  backed  under  a  hoist  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling,  and  the  bodies 
are  then  taken  off  and  placed  on  port- 
able wooden  stands  mounted  on  cas- 
tors. This  department  takes  care  of 
the  body  work  of  the  whole  fleet. 

One  Man  for  Greasing 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
engine  lubrication  and  the  greasing 
and  oiling  of  all  parts  that  are  most 
apt  to  wear.  A  man  has  been  hired 
to  take  care  of  all  of  that  work.  His 
particular  job  is  to  oil  and  replenish 
the  fuel  supply  of  every  truck.  The 
grease  cups  are  turned  down  every 
second  day  and  the  oil  cups  every  third 
day.  The  oil  in  the  crankcase  is 
cleaned  out  every  2,000  miles. 

The  trucks  are  washed  every  day. 
This  work  is  accomplished  during  the 
afternoon  and  night  when  all  of  the 
trucks  are  in.  Instead  of  washing  the 
trucks  while  standing  in  their  parking 
places,  they  are  rolled  to  another  place 
in  the  garage  and  then  washed.  This 
washstand,  which  is  specially  designed 
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frurks  Reach  Repairshop  by  a  Ramp 

Instead  of  using  an  elevator  to  convey  the  trucks  to  the  repairshop,  a  ZO-degre« 
ramp  is  employed  to  coniiey  the  trucks  to  the  repairshop  on  the  second  floor. 
When  the  truck  cannot  negotiate  this  grade,  a  hand-operated  Kindlass  is  used 


for  such  work,  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  fleet  owners.  The  floor 
slants  to  a  drain  in  the  center.  An 
overhead  washing  device  is  used  which 
enables  the  cleaner  to  get  at  the  truck 
with  eise.  Trucks  standing  next  to 
the  washing  place  are  protected  from 
splashing  by  a  23.^-ft.  wall.  In  order 
that  the  cleaner  may  get  at  the  top  of 
the  body  more  easily,  a  wooden  stand 
is  utilized  to  enable  him  to  get  at  the 
inaccessible  places. 

Harvey  Price  Increases 

HARVEY,  ILL.,  Nov.  27— The 
Harvey  Motor  Truck  Co.  has  in- 
creased the  prices  of  its  25^  and  3- 
ton  trucks  as  follows : 

Tons  Old  New 

price 

$3,300 
4,300 

The  prices  of  the  I/2,  2,  and  5- 
ton  models  remain  unchanged,  re- 
spectivelv  as  follows,  $2,350,  ^2.8.50, 
and  $5,000. 

Ohio  Trailer  Changes  Name 

CLEVELAND,  Nov.  24.— The 
Ohio  Trailer  Co.  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Ohio  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
and  will  build  a  passenger  car  as 
well  as  trailers.  The  same  manage- 
ment and  directorate  will  continue. 


cap. 

i'A- 


price 

-$3,000 
3,900 


One  Part  of  the  Garage  Is  Used  for  Washing 

A  section  of  the  garage,  fitted  out  mith  a  drain  and  an  overhead  washing  device,  is  used  for  washing  the  trucks.  In 
this  way.  the  trucks  are  protected  from  splashing,  etc.,  which  usually  occurs  when  the  vehicles  are  ica.^hed  when 
standing  at  their  parking  place.  The  truck  which  stands  next  to  the  washing  place  is  protected  bi/  2-ft.  eoneretf 
skirt.    In  order  to  get  the  best  of  lighting  facilities  during  nighi  washing,  a  line  of  electric  lights  has  been  installed 
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The    Advantages    of 

TRAILERS  in  the 


Retail  Lumber  Industry 


New    Type    of  Jack-knife    Frame   for    Semi-Trailers    and 
Four-Wheeled    Trailers    Gives    Improved    Dumping    Gear 


Ll'MBER  dealers  have  found  that 
the  use  of  four-wheeled  trailers. 
and  semi-trailers  doubles  or  triples  the 
work  which  one  truck  driver  can  do 
with  no  more  effort  on  his  part.  The 
two  most  im£ortant  economies  of  the_ 
tjdler  for  the  lumber  dealer  are  the_ 
sa\-in^ofJoadin:j  '  :  '.  .ading  time 
I  and  the  reductii  r  .  nding  tim^ 

of  the  trucjc  ii^c,.^ 

These  savings  of  time  are  made 
both  in  the  yard  of  the  dealer  and  on 
the  delivery  trips  to  the  customers. 
In  addition,  trailers  and  semi-trailers 
are  of  particular  value  in  handling 
large,  bulk\-  loads  which  cannot  be 
carried  readily  on  the  conventional 
motor  truck  chassis  because  of  the 
great  overhang  of  long  lengths  of 
lumber  about  the  truck's  rear  axle.  All 
of  these  advantages  have  been  secured 
by  Church  E.  Gates  &  Co.,  New  York 
City  lumber  dealers  operating  four 
four-wheeled  Trailmobile  trailers  and 
four  Trailmobile  semi-trailers. 

The  layout  of  the  lumber  yard  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  use  of 
trailers  or  semi-trailers.  The  Gates 
company  has  found  it  can  use  four- 
wheeled  trailers  to  advantage  because 


the  passageways  in  the  yard  are  wide. 
Four-wheeled  trailers  with  carrying 
capacities  up  to  2  tons  are  of  such 
light  draught  that  they  can  be  easily 
rolled  around  a  yard  by  hand  for  the 
collection  of  lumber,  providing  the 
lanes  between  the  piles  of  lumber  are 
wide  enough  for  maneuvering.  In 
such  work,  four-wheeled  trailers  have 
been  found  more  desirable  than  two- 
wheeled  semi-trailers  for  the  reason 
that  the  four-wheeled  trailers  are  com- 
plete units  in  themselves  while  the 
semi-trailers  have  to  be  jacked  up 
when  removed  from  the  pulling  ve- 
hicle or  tractor. 

Yard  Layout  Important 

Of  course,  semi-trailers  can  be  em- 
ployed for  the  collection  of  lumber  in 
the  yard  provided  some  form  of  two- 
wheeled  dolly  is  used  to  support  the 
forward  end.  Unless  such  a  dolly 
is  used,  the  semi-trailer  must  be  held 
stationary  at  the  point  from  which  it 
is  disconnected  from  the  tractor,  and 
lumber  carried  to  it  from  the  pile. 
With  a  four-wheeled  trailer,  however, 
the  trailer  may  be  moved  direct  to  the 
pile   and  the   lumber  loaded   unto   it. 


In  the  use  of  trailers  outside  of  the 
yard,  the  municipal  laws  will  some- 
times determine  whether  a  semi-trailer 
or  four-wheeled  trailer  may  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  Some  cities 
prohibit  the  dumping  of  lumber  on  the 
street  or  on  the  sidewalk.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  lumber  dealer  is  forced 
to  choose  between  keeping  his  truck 
idle  while  it  is  being  unloaded  or  using 
some  form  of  trailer  which  can  be 
disconnected  and  unloaded  while  the 
truck  or  tractor  goes  back  to  the  yard 
to  pick  up  another  load. 

In  cases  where  lumber  is  hauled  be- 
tween two  fixed  points,  as  between  the 
main  yard  and  a  secondary  yard,  lum- 
ber dealers  have  found  it  best  to  use 
three  trailers  or  semi-trailers  in  con- 
nection with  one  truck  or  tractor. 
When  this  is  done,  the  truck  or  trac- 
tor's idle  standing  time  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  for  while  one  trailer  is 
being  loaded,  one  is  in  transit  with 
the  towing  vehicle  and  the  other  being 
unloaded  at  the  point  of  delivery. 

Both  types  of  trailers  —  four- 
wheeled  and  semi-trailers — have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  for  the 
fleet   owner  in  the   retail   lumber   in- 


'nie  u)  liic   I  raum.'nu,-  .;,»:i-(»,ii/.-. ,,■  uu-d  by  Church  E.  Gaici&c  Co.,  .\e-<'   York-   Cily  lumber  dealer.     The  lumber  is  rolled 
off,  as  shown  above,  the  rear  roller  being  roughened  so  that  the  lumber  may  be  more  easily  unloaded.    One  of  the  advan- 
tages  of   the    senii-lrailer  is  the   comparative   case  with   u'hich  it  is  maneuvered. 
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dustry.  The  senii-trailer,  with  its  load 
distributed  over  the  four  wheels  of 
the  tractor  and  its  own  two  wheels, 
gives  a  six-wheeled  vehicle  with  a 
shorter  wheelbase  than  is  the  case 
when  the  same  weight  of  load  is  car- 
ried in  a  conventional  truck  carrying 
a  portion  of  the  load  and  a  four- 
wheeled  trailer  carrying  the  remainder 
of  the  load.  Ordinarily,  there  is  less 
side  sway  with  a  semi-trailer  than 
with  one  of  the  four-wheeled  type.  In 
most  cases  the  semi-trailer  can  be 
more  easily  maneuvered  in  traffic. 

In  the  early  t\pes  of  semi-trailers, 
much  time  was  wasted  in  coupling  the 
trailer  to  its  tractor.  This  was  caused 
by  the  need  of  extreme  accuracy  in 
getting  the  upper  half  of  the  fifth- 
wheel  on  the  underside  of  the  trailer 
directly  over  the  lower  half  of  the 
fifth-wheel  on  the  tractor,  so  that  the 
king  pin  connecting  the  two  might  be 
inserted  without  a  whole  series  of 
backings  and  fillings  to  give  an  accu- 
rate register.  This  drawback  has 
been  eliminated  in  the  use  of  semi- 
trailers by  the  Gates  company  by  the 
employment    of    a    Trailmobile    semi- 


Eliiniiiattoii  of  lost  motion  duriiifj  loading  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  four- 
wheeled  trailer.  Four-ii:hecled  traders  Jtp  to  2-ton  capacities  are  of  such  light 
draught  that  they  may  be  easily  pulled  by  hand  during  the  spotting  of  the  lumber. 


trailer  with  a  special  form  of  fifth- 
wheel  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
spot  the  truck  accurately  to  make  a 
connection.  The  truck  can  back  in 
under  the  semi-trailer  from  the  side 
or  from  any  angle.     It  does  not  have 


to  back  in  from  directly  in  front. 
Furthermore,  the  semi-trailer  may  be 
disconnected  from  the  trailer  by  sim- 
ply pulling  a  lever  at  the  driver's  side. 
The  automatic  coupling  properties 
of  the  Trailmobile  fifth-wheel  are  se- 


.U\..L.  :/.,  ;,i.,  y  ;,...,.;..,  1.'.  ,  ;.  .;/  .,/^,..,,.  :i...,.i  ....'A  .,;.  jU...  ;,,..,,  ,,..,:..  .:.  .:-.J  .;  Church  E.  Gales  &  Co.  The  top 
ricw  shou's  the  load  in  place.  Below,  the  forward  part  of  the  frame  has  a  jack-knife  lift  which  allows  the  tilting  of  the 
frame  to  facilitate  unloading  of  the  lumber  and  to  bring  it  nearer  the  ground  at  the  rear  end.  With  this  device  the  load 
is  rolled  back  until  the  center  of  the  load  is  slightly  past  the  rear  axle.  The  frame  then  breaks  and  the  load  rolls  off  as 
the  truck  pulls  the  trailer  away.    Due  to  the  easy  discharge,  the  pile  does  not  scatter. 
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J  rm.lir     ■  V'  'i  u,.r    .;,'/.  .1  lillnui  rear  end.    With  this  device,  the  load  is  rotted  back  until  the  center  of  load  is 

sliMy\a      the  rear  axle.    The  rear  sectwn  of  the  frame  then  tilts  and  the  load   rolls  off.     The  load,   bang  nearer  the 
sixgim  pas  ^^^_^^         ^^^  ^^j      .^  ^^^^  ^^^-ly  discharged  an  d  the  pde  does  not  scatter. 


cured  bv  making  the  two  halfs  in  the 
form  of  castings.  The  lower  castmg 
is  m  the  form  of  a  letter  V.  The 
upper  casting  is  a  circular  plate  with 
a  large  pin  in  the  center  mounted  on  a 
rocker  shaft  and  springs.  The  lower 
fifth-wheel  plate  slants  downward  to- 
ward the  rear  which  allows  for  the 
pick-up  of  the  semi-trailer  with- 
out jacking,  even  though  the  jacks 
may  have  sunk  into  soft  ground.  At 
the  apex  of  the  V  of  the  lower  plate 
is  a  jaw  arrangement  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  railroad  freight  car 
coupler.  This  jaw  arrangement  en- 
gages the  pin  on  the  upper  plate  and 
snaps  it  into  place  as  the  tractor  is 
backed  in  under  the  semi-trailer.  In 
disconnecting  the  trailer,  the  fifth- 
wheel  pin  is  released  from  the  jaws 
of  the  engaging  device  by  the  oper- 
ation of  a  lever  at  the  side  of  the  driv- 
er's seat. 

When  disconnected  from  the  trac- 
tor, the  trailer  is  held  upright  by 
means  of  two  props  or  jacks  which 
are  carried  permanently  on  the  under- 
side of  the  semi-trailer  platform. 
These  jacks  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  page  378.  They 
are  each  operated  by  a  ratchet  on  the 
side.  Both  jacks  may  be  manipulated 
at  once  if  the  ground  on  which  the 
semi-trailer  is  to  be  left  is  level,  or 
they  can  be  operated  separately  if  the 
ground  is  uneven. 

Ease  in  Maneuvering 

The  four-wheeled  trailer  has  one  in- 
herent advantage  in  being  a  complete 
vehicle  which  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  or  left  standing  without 
the  use  of  any  additional  equipment. 
When  the  loads  are  so  large  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  carry  them  on  a 
semi-trailer  unless  equipped  with 
metal  tires,  the  use  of  a  four-wheeled 
trailer  helps  to  solve  the  lumber  deal- 
er's problem. 

Both  the  four-wheeled  trailer  and 
the  semi-trailer  of  light  capacities  can 


be  hauled  in  emergency  behind  the 
light  salesman's  passenger  cars  gen- 
erally employed  by  the  large  lumber 
companies.  Either  type  of  trailer  is 
suitable  for  this  work  when  the  loads 
are  light.  One  of  the  Ford  1-ton 
trucks  used  by  the  Gates  company  for 
loads  up  to  2  tons  is  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Trailmobile  semi-trailer  in 
the  illustration  at  the  bottom  of  page 
378. 

By  building  up  the  support  of  the 
fifth- wheel  on  the  rear  deck  of  the 
tractor  frame,  the  framework  of  the 
two-wheeled  semi-trailer  is  usually 
slanted  toward  the  rear  and  helps  to 
provide  a  more  rapid  unloading  of  the 
lumber  than  is  the  case  with  the  four- 
wheeled  trailer  with  a  horizontal 
frame. 

This  condition  has  been  overcome, 
however,  in  most  cases  by  mounting 
the  rollers  on  the  four-wheeled  trailer 
on  a  special  built-up  framework,  so 
that  the  forward  roller  is  several 
inches  higher  than  the  one  at  the  ex- 
treme rear. 

While  this  practice  assisted  in  un- 
loading lumber  more  rapidly  from 
four-wheeled  trailers,  the  Gates  com- 
pany is  using  a  new  type  of  Trailmo- 
bile four-wheeled  trailer  from  which 
the  lumber  may  be  unloaded  even  more 
rapidly.  This  new  type  of  trailer  has 
what  is  termed  a  jack-knife  frame! 
It  is  really  two  frames  in  one.  The 
regular  framework  is  attached  to  the 
rear  axle  in  the  usual  manner,  but  is 
not  attached  to  the  front  axle.  In- 
stead, a  shorter  framework  attached 
to  the  front  axle  has  its  two  side 
members  pivoted  to  the  side  members 
of  the  main  frame  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  the  transverse  center  line  of 
the  main  frame.  When  lumber  is 
placed  upon  the  trailer,  the  main 
frame  folds  down  upon  the  secondary 
frame  attached  to  the  front  axle  and 
rests  directly  upon  it.  As  shown  in 
the  ilkistration  at  the  bottom  of  page 
379,  the  main  trailer  frame  has  four 
crosswise    rollers    mounted    directly. 


These    rollers    are    all    at    the    same 
level. 

New  Jaek-Knife  Trailer        i 

To   unload  the  trailer,   the  lumber  i 
is    rolled   backwards  by   means   of   a 
ratchet  device  on  the  rearmost  roller 
until  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  load  ' 
is  slightly  past  the  rear  trailer  axle 
The  forward  end  of  the  main  frame, 
thus  relieved  of  its  load,  swings  up- 
ward about  the  rear  axle,  so  that  the  i 
rear  end  of  the  trailer  frame  is  nearer  ; 
the  ground  than  when  the  framework  1 
is    horizontal.       The    second    frame 
opens  like  a  jack-knife  as  shown  in  j 
the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  page  379.  ) 
As  the  tractor  is  moved  forward,  the  'j 
load  is  slid  off  so  that  there  is  only  a  (' 
drop  of  about  2  ft.  from  the  front  end  j 
of  the  lumber  onto  the  ground.     This 
is  very  desirable,  as  it  permits  the  en-  ^ 
tire  load  to  be  deposited  in  one  pile  , 
without  scattering.  ' 

This  new  type  of  trailer  marks  a^ 
big  advancement  in  the  ..use  of  such 
vehicles  in  the  lumber  industry  ^and  i^ 
vvorthy  of  full  invesji^atimi-by  other 
lumber  concerns  which  have  dis; 
.carded  horse  wagons  in  favor  of  .tlie. 
more  modern  truck  equipmen.;^ 

When  four-wheeled  trailei'S  are  em- 
ployed, it  is  customary  to  carry  a 
portion  of  the  load  on  the  pulling 
vehicle  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
traction  for  the  driving  wheels.  In 
cases  such  as  that  of  the  Gates  com- 
pany where  small  Ford  1-ton  trucks 
are  employed,  the  comparatively 
small  body  on  the  Ford  may  be  utilized 
to  carry  bundles  of  shingles  such  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  379.  The  use  cf  four- 
wheeled  trailers  with  equipment  of 
this  kind  also  permits  the  lumbei 
dealer  to  more  adequately  solve  his 
peak  load  prol)lem.  When  business  is 
slack,  the  small  truck  may  be  used  as 
a  separate  unit  and  the  trailer  at- 
tached when  the  rush  sets  in  or  when 
loads  of  lumber  and  shingles  have  to 
be  delivered  tn  the  same  destination. 
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COLD-WEATHER  HINTS 

In  Truck  Operation 

Care  of  Cooling  and  Lubricating  Systems  Is  of  Greatest  Tm- 
portance  for  Successful  Operation.  Methods  That  Will 
Save  the  Fleet  Owner  Much  \i  orry.   Time  and   Money 

No.  5— COLD-WEATHER  CARE  OF  AUTOCAR  TRUCKS 


THE  prevention  of  the  freezing  of 
the  engine  coohng  system  on 
the  two-cylinder  horizontal  engine  of 
the  Autocar  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant cold  weather  task  to  which  the 
Autocar  owner  has  to  attend.  With 
this  in  view,  the  Autocar  Co.,  Ard- 
more,  Pa.,  sends  out  to  all  Autocar 
owners  at  the  approach  of  winter 
weather  a  series  of  two  notices  call- 
ing their  attention  to  the  need  of  the 
use  of  a  suitable  anti-freezing  solution. 
Roth  notices  are  alike,  so  that  the  sec- 
ond is  merely  a  reminder  of  the  first. 
The  Autocar  Co.  further  points  out  in 
each  notice  that  unless  some  suitable 
anti-freezing  solution  is  used,  cracked 
cylinders  and  a  damaged  radiator  may 
result,  causing  considerable  delay  and 
expense. 

Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  truck 
operator  to  determine  just  what  is  a 
suitable  anti- freezing  solution.  The 
Autocar  Co.  recommends  one  which 
is  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Fill  the  radiator  with  water  as 
usual :  then  drain  ofif  6  quarts  of  water 
through  the  pet  cock  in  the  bottom  of 
the  radiator.  Then  pour  6  quarts  of 
denatured  alcohol  into  the  radiator. 
This  solution  will  prevent  freezing 
down  to  5  degrees  below  zero.  Should 
the  temperature  fall  below  that  point, 
replace  75^4  quarts  of  water  by  an 
equal  amount  of  alcohol.  As  the  al- 
cohol evaporates  faster  than  water, 
new  alcohol  must  be  added  daily  to 
keep  the  mixture  up  to  its  full 
strength.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
Autocar  cooling  system  is  18  quarts. 

If  the  truck  engine  should  stop 
while  on  the  road  when  no  anti- freez- 
ing solution  is  employed,  the  water 
should  be'  drained  immedeately  while 
the  driver  is  making  repairs  or  wait- 
ing for  assistance.  To  drain  ofif  all 
the  water,  open  the  pet  cocks  under 
each  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
radiator  inlet  pipe  and  under  the  water 
pump  and  radiator.     Be  certain  that 


THIS  is  the  fifth  of  a 
series  of  articles  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  best 
methods  which  fleet  own- 
ers may  follow  in  the 
maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  their  trucks  in 
freezing  weather.  Some 
of  the  methods  applv  par- 
ticularly to  the  Autocar 
truck,  while  others  apply 
equally  well  to  all  makes 
of  trucks.  The  next  arti- 
cle in  the  series  will  ap- 
j)ear  in  an  earlv  issue. 


these  pet  cocks  are  free  from  obstruc- 
tions and  that  the  water  flows  freely. 

The  Engine  Lubrication 

The  lubrication  of  the  engine  and 
the  other  power-transmitting  parts 
should  also  be  given  particular  atten- 
tion during  freezing  weather  because 
of  the  tendency  of  the  oil  to  solidify 
under  low  temperature.  In  starting 
the  engine  it  should  never  be  raced 
until  it  has  had  sufficient  time  to  warm 
up  and  permit  the  oil  to  retain  its 
full    fluidity.      The   engine   lubricator 

niniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiniiniuiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiinngiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnim^^^^^ 

Keeping  Farm  Trucks  Busy 
All  Year 

{Continued  from  page  348) 
be  imagined.  Hence  the  need  for  the 
sheet  iron  protection.  The  iron  was 
originally  bent  in  the  shape  to  fit  the 
truck  body,  but  this  coincidence 
need  not  make  other  truck  owners 
think  such  floorings  cannot  be  de- 
vised from  any  sort  of  sheet  iron. 


should  be  filled  every  morning,  the 
motor  started  and,  while  running,  the 
oil  should  be  observed  in  the  sight 
glass  on  the  top  of  the  lubricator  be- 
fore the  truck  is  taken  out  for  th" 
day's  run. 

This  feed  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a 
stem  which  projects  down  through  the 
top  of  the  lubricator.  The  lubricator 
is  provided  with  a  screen  at  the  bot- 
tom to  collect  any  dirt  and  foreign 
matter  which  may  be  in  the  c\linder 
oil.  If  the  oil  apparently  does  not 
feed  fast  enough,  it  should  be  slightly 
warmed  instead  of  removing  or  puuch- 
ing  holes  in  the  screen  under  the  filler 
cap.  The  lubricator  feeds  through  one 
pipe  direct  to  the  crankcase  from 
which  the  various  parts  of  the  motor 
are  lubricated  by  splash.  Consequent- 
ly, the  quantity  of  oil  in  the  crank- 
case  is  just  as  important  a  factor  as 
the  proper  feed  through  the  lubrica- 
tor. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  crankcase 
there  is  a  pet  cock  which  should  be 
opened  to  test  the  oil  level  inside.  The 
opening  on  the  inside  of  the  crankcase 
leading  to  this  pet  cock  is  at  the 
height  of  the  lowest  proper  oil  level. 
Consequently,  on  testing,  a  stream  of 
oil  should  flow  through  it  if  there  is 
sufficient  oil  in  the  crankcase. 

The  gearset  and  the  rear  axle 
should  be  cleaned  every  few  months, 
washed  out  with  gasoline  and  new  oil 
inserted.  The  gearset  should  be  filled 
with  a  non-fluid  or  heavy  gear  oil  to 
the  level  of  the  counetrshaft.  Polar- 
ine  grease,  grade  B  or  BB ;  Mobiloil 
C  or  CC  or  Dixon  graphite  677  are 
recommended.  Whenever  any  of  the 
roller  bearings  are  removed  they 
should  be  cleaned  carefully  before  re- 
placing. 

The  rear  axle  should  be  kept  filled 
with  a  non-fluid  oil  to  the  level  of  the 
small  plug  just  above  the  drain  plug. 
The  same  oil  as  recommended  for  the 
gearset  may  be  employed  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  rear  axle. 
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HaiicUing  Department  Store  Peak  Loads 


remainder.  r)uTi"n  **"'  ^"'""'t^'"  period 
nhout  40  per  cent  of  the  gasoline 
triick.s  are  inopgralb^fi.  These  are  laid 
oft"  anv\va\ ,  as  they  are  not  needed,  but 
this  -W^Bcr  rpnt  is  taken  in  rotatioa 
fmin_the  entire  fleet  and  every  ga§z 
oline  truck  in  the  fleet  is  overhauled 
anH_rgpnirpH  or  painted,  or  both,  aj 
this  time.  The  electrics  are  repaired 
whenever  it  is  necessary  but  they  are 
always  overhauled  one  or  two  at  a 
time  just  before  the  Christmas  rush 
begins. 

3 — Up  above  Mr.  Crispin's  desk  is 
a  big  map  of  Manhattan  cut  up  into 
irregular  segments  by  means  of  heavy 
black  lines.  This  is  a  complete  map 
of  the  store's  routes  in  Manhattan, 
and  it  is  based  on  the  peak  load  period. 
The  peak  load  period  presents  the  big 
delivery  problem  and  it  is  on  the  peak 
load  period  that  all  Wanamaker's  de- 
livery calculations  are  based.  Each 
route  is  numbered  and  during  the  rush 
each  route  is  served  by  one,  two  or 
three  trucks,  and  in  the  case  of  certain 
routes  near  the  store  or  close  to 
substations,  these  trucks  make  two, 
three  or  even   four  trips  a  day.     By 

Ousting    Horses    in 
Handling    Flowers 

(Continued  jrom  page  3.51) 
All  loading  is  done  at  the  curb  and 
by   hand,   no   loading  platform  being 
necessary  because  of  the  lightness  of 
the  goods  handled. 

In  the  rush  season  around  Christ- 
mas and  Piaster,  when  the  business  is 
nearly  fifteen  times  as  great  as  at 
other  seasons,  Mr.  Stumpp  hires  five 
large  extra  trucks  to  help  him  handle 
his  deliveries. 

Mr.  Stumpp  maintains  one  driver 
for  each  of  his  trucks.  No  helpers 
are  employed,  but  the  boys  at  the  store 
assist  in  loading  when  not  not  out  on 
delivery  trips  themselves.  In  order 
to  foster  and  stimulate  a  spirit  of  com- 
petitive efficiency  among  his  drivers, 
Mr.  Stumpp  presents  a  single  cash 
prize  of  $100  each  Christmas.  This 
prize  goes  to  the  driver  who  has  made 
the  best  showing  throughout  the  year 
as  regards  the  condition  of  his  truck, 
his  running  record,  his  delivery  record 
and  the  amoimt  of  gasoline  his  truck 
has  consumed,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  size  and  make  of  his  truck  and 
the  mileage  covered.  Mr.  Stumpp  has 
found  that  this  cash  prize  system 
vields  excellent  results. 


{Continued  from  page  369) 

this  means  it  is  possible  to  make  as 
many  as  twelve  deliveries  to  a  single 
address  close  to  the  store  during  one 
day  and  the  customers'  appreciation 
of  such  a  service  can  readily  be  esti- 
mated. Loading  is  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  trips  which  a 
truck  can  make  in  a  day>  which  is  of 
course  based  on  the  distance  of  the 
route  from  the  store.  Trucks  making 
more  than  one  trip  usually  carry  from 
150  to  17.^  parcels  per  trip  during  the 
rush  season,  or  less  if  the  truck  makes 
more  than  two  trips  per  day. 

In  the  case  of  trucks  on  distant 
routes  where  only  one  trip  a  day  is 

Keeping  Truck  Records 
by    Six    Forms 

(Continued  from  page  370) 
have  been  inserted  in  the  report,  gen- 
erally sufficient  for  one  for  each  piece 
of  work  under  way. 

.\  necessary  adjunct  to  the  fleet 
owner's  garage  is  the  stockroom. 
Here  are  kept  spare  parts,  repair  ma- 
terial, etc.  And  here  occur  the  most 
serious  leaks  in  the  operation  of  the 
garage.  The  mechanic  comes  to  the 
supply  room  for  parts  and  material. 
.Sometimes  he  is  in  urgent  need  of  a 
part,  and  takes  it  without  waiting  to 
notify  the  stock  clerk.  Tlie  driver  in 
need  of  gasoline  secures  5  gals,  and 
leaves  a  scribbled  memorandum  which 
blows  away  and  is  lost.  At  the  close 
of  business,  the  inventory  fails  to 
check.  Fradus  has  stopped  these  leaks 
in  the  stockroom  by  making  each  em- 
ploye sign  for  every  part  or  gallon  of 
gasoline  taken,  not  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
but  on  a  more  permanent  record  kept 
by  the  stockroom  clerk.  He  is  sup- 
plied with  a  monthly  report  sheet  for 
keeping  a  record  of  the  parts  taken 
out  of  the  stockroom. 

In  the  lower  right  corner  of  this 
report,  space  is  set  aside  for  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  parts  taken  out  of  the 
stockroom.  Fradus  has  adopted  a 
novel  scheme  in  regard  to  this  sum- 
mary in  which  fleet  owners  will  be  in- 
terested. Instead  of  allowing  the 
space  set  aside  for  the  summary  to  be 
exposed  to  the  dirt  and  grime  usually 
found  on  reports  that  have  been  han- 
dled by  the  shop  men,  this  space  is 
folded  under  the  sheet  during  the 
month.  When  the  summary  is  made, 
the  stockroom  clerk  has  a  clean  sheet 
to  work  on  and  the  bookkeeper  is 
greatly  facilitated  in  his  cost  keeping. 


possible,  the  average  number  of  par- 
cels carried  is  about  350.  A  simple 
calculation  will  show  that  this  allows 
just  over  two  minutes  for  each  deliv- 
ery in  a  12-hr.  day,  and  is  the  maxi- 
mum possible  delivery  for  a  single 
truck  on  a  single  trip. 

There  are  about  ninety  routes  alto- 
gether during  the  peak  load  period. 
When  the  rush  is  over  and  the  staff 
of  drivers  and  helpers  is  cut  down 
again,  two  and  in  some  cases  three  of 
these  routes  are  combined  into  one, 
and  the  whole  route  served  by  one 
truck  making  only  one  trip  per  day  as 
a  rule.  In  the  summer  months,  all 
city  trucks  make  two  trips  a  day  when 
required  and  trucks  on  more  distant 
or  suburban  routes  make  one  trip  a 
day.  Moreover,  from  February  to 
October,  the  average  number  of  par- 
cels carried  by  one  truck  on  one  trip 
is  about  150,  which  allows  four  min- 
utes per  delivery  in  a  10-hr.  day.  De- 
livery superintendents  everywhere 
should  obtain  valuable  hints  from  a 
routing  system  as  complete,  as  readily 
adjustable  and  as  easily  applied  as  this 
one  has  proven  itself  to  be. 

Sorting  Orders  in  the 
Butcher    Business 

(Continued  from  page  346) 
l)oxes ;  the  shelve  trucks  and  hamper 
trucks  for  light  baskets  and  small  light 
parcels,  such  as  braces  of  game  birds, 
etc. ;  and  the  Bartlett  platforms  for 
heavy  meat  baskets,  which  can  be 
piled  one  upon  another.  Each  device 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  work  in 
which  it  is  used ;  and  the  labor,  time 
and  energy  saved  by  these  different 
types  of  hand  trucks,  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  success  of  the  ship- 
ping or  sorting  room  system  which 
the  company  has  installed. 

The  sorting  room  is  paved  with 
cement  and  the  walls  are  in  white  tiles. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  munber  of  water 
taps  and  can  be  cleaned  and  sluiced 
down  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  company  to  hand  its  de- 
liveries over  to  the  hotels  and  restau- 
rants it  serves  in  spotless  condition, 
for  the  sake  of  appearances  almost  as 
much  as  for  sanitary  reasons.  To  ar- 
rive in  this  condition  they  must  leave 
the  store  in  this  condition ;  and  to  in 
sure  this,  the  company  sees  to  it  tliai 
all  goods  are  collected  and  sorted  in  as 
nearly  as  possible  spotless  surround- 
ings. This  feature,  too,  has  had  mucii 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  business. 
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CUT  OUT 

THE   TWO   FOLLOWING   PAGES 


HAVE  YOU 


IDEAS 


If  you  have  ideas  on  new  and  better  ways  to  re- 
pair trucks,  send  your  ideas  to  the  Repairshop 
Shortcut  Editor.     He  ^^dll  pay  you  $1  for  each 
idea  accepted. 


$1  EACH  FOR  IDEAS 
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Better  Truck  Repair 

and  Maintenance  I 
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No.  44 — Simple  Tongs  to 

Lift  Storage  Batteries 

HEA\'V  storage  batteries  may 
be  easily  lifted  for  transfer- 
ence from  the  truck  chassis  to  the 
battery  room  by  the  use  of  a  simple 
pair  of  tongs.  These  tongs  may  he 
made  of  light  y&-\n.  or  ^-in.  round 
with  the  lower  ends  formed  into 
hooks  to  be  inserted  in  the  handles 
usually  provided  at  each  end  of  the 
battery  case.  By  squeezing  the  up- 
per ends  of  the  tongs  together  dur- 
ing the  lifting  operation,  the  lower 
ends  are  prevented  from  becoming 
disengaged  and  allowing  the  battery 
to  drop  to  the  floor. — Motor  World, 
J.  L.   HoRNEV.  Cln  on.   Ind. 

No.  45 — Method  to  Find 

Gasoline  Tank  Leaks 

AN  easy  method  to  locate  leaks 
in  the  gasoline  fuel  tanks  of 
motor  trucks  is  by  filling  the  tank 
with  compressed  air.  This  can  be- 
most  conveniently  done  by  solder- 
ing or  otherwise  fastening  an  ordi- 
nary tire  valve  onto  an  old  tank 
cap  which  will  fit  the  filling  plug  of 
the  leaking  tank.     When   this   cap 
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TONGS  USED, 
TO  LIFT 
BATTERY 


rO  help  motor  truck 
owners  and  operators 
to  save  money  in  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  their 
trucks.  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  prints  on  these 
pages  better  methods  of 
maintaining  trucks  and 
the  latest  ideas  in  making 
quick  repairs. 

TlIF.  COMMF.RCIAT.  VEHICLE  will 

pay  $1  for  each  new  idea  which 
it  accepts  on  better  truck 
maintenance  or  .good  repair 
jobs  you  have  made,  or  as 
much  above  that  amount  as 
the  idea  is  worth.  Simply  tell 
us  exactly  how  it  is  done  and 
send  a  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  clearly  the  method 
employed   or  the   device   used. 


with  its  tire  valve  is  screwed  inti) 
the  tank,  the  latter  can  be  put  un- 
der pressure  by  the  use  of  an  ordi- 
nary foot  pump.  If  the  leak  is  =o 
small  that  it  cannot  be  found  by  the 
noise  of  the  escaping  air,  the  tank 
can  be  immersed  in  water,  and  the 
bubbles  will  show  the  location  of 
the  leak — Motor  World,  C.  Rrown. 
Sandy  Spring,  Md. 

No.  46 — Washing  Trucks 

With  Warm  Water 

Wlll-'\  vvnsliing  the  highly-pol- 
ished panel  bodies  as  are  fitted 
on  retail  delivery  trucks  such  as  are 
used  by  department  stores  and  the 
like,  it  is  best  to  use  luke  warm 
water.  The  heat  in  the  water  tends  to 
soften  the  dirt  on  the  body  so  that  it 
does  not  scratch  in  being  removed. 
I'nfortunately,  water  as  piped  in  a 
garage  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 
To  mix  the  two  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  give  a  luke  warm  fluid,  a  sim- 


No.  16 

pie  pipe  and  valve  outfit  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  sketch,  will  give 
good  results.  The  outfit  consists  of 
two  ordinary  globe  valves,  one  placed 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  hot  water  pipe 
and  the  other  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
cold  water  pipe.  The  two  valves  are 
joined  together  by  two  short  nipples 
and  a  tee.  The  bottom  opening  of  the 
tee  is  provided  with  a  vertical  nipple ; 
an  elbow  and  another  short  nipple  to  a 
tapered  valve  provided  with  a  special 
key  and  corresponding  slot.  The  key 
is  kept  by  the  garage  superintendent 
or  one  of  his  assistants,  so  that  the 
warm  water  cannot  be  turned  on  indis- 
criminately and  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  wrshing  the  vehicle  bodies. 
— George  Heron,  Chicago. 
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No.  47 — Device  to  Make 

Valve  Grinding  Easier 

WHEN  truck  engine  valves  are 
ground  by  mechanical  grind- 
ers, the  valves  sometimes  chatter 
during  the  operation,  thus  prevent- 
ing a  proper  seating.  This  may  be 
overcome  by  "the  use  of  a  special 
device  in  which  a  coil  spring  is  em- 
ployed to  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  vertical  motion  in  the  shank  of 
the  valve  grinding  tool.     The  appa- 


ratus is  made  from  a  piece  of  3^4 -in. 
iron  pipe.  The  valve  grinder  shaft 
is  usually  of  )^-in.  st^ck  and  aboui 
10  in.  long.  About  7  in.  of  this 
shaft  is  cut  off  and  the  end  remain- 
ing inserted  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  %-in.  pipe  where  it  is  held  by 
means  of  a  pin  inserted  through  a 
hole  drilled  through  the  pipe  and 
the  shaft.  The  end  of  the  original 
valve  grinding  shaft  with  the  con- 
nector for  gripping  the  valve  is  then 
inserted  in  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
in  contact  with  the  spring  inside. 
A  pin  is  placed  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  grinder 
shaft  and  works  up  and  down  in  a 
slot  cut  in  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe. 
— Motor  W'orli'.  Mabi.i-:  T-Joberts 
Mulberrv  Tlrovc,  111. 


No.  48 


No.  48— Easy  Way  to 

Take  Out  Piston  Rings 

PLSTOX  rings  can  be  easily  re- 
moved or  replaced  in  their 
grooves  by  catching  the  enrls  of  the 
ring  with  two  pairs  of  pliers  and 
exerting  a  very  slight  outward  pull 
and  lifting  at  the  same  time.  rii- 
lifting  pull  on  the  pliers  is  e-xerted 
when  the  rings  are  to  be  removed. 
In  replacing  a  ring,  the  ends  are 
caught  in  the  same  manner  but  are 
slipped  into  the  groove  by  a  quick 
downward  pressure  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration — Mo- 
tor World,  Frank  Ry.an,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

No.  49 — Simple  Device  For 

Holding  Piston  Rings 

A  SIMPLE  device  to  compress 
piston  rings  of  any  size  can  be 
made  from  a  piece  of  heavy  copper 
wire  with  the  ends  bent  over  at 
right  angles.  These  ends  are  in- 
serted through  special  holes  drilled 
in  the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  pliers  and 
the  wires  bent  over  still  further  to 
prevent  them  jumping  out  of  the 
holes.  Then,  if  the  wire  is  placed 
around  a  ring  and  the  jaws  of  the 
pliers  pushed  together,  the  ring  will 
be  contracted  so  that  it  can  be  fitted 
into  the  cylinder  with  the  piston. — 
Motor  World,  \V.  E.  Gkhrs.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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Plan  j-u'U'  of  Jumbo  i'/^-ton  chassis,  slwzciiuj  frame  construe  lion,  layout  and  equipment  features. 

New  Jumbo   3H-Tonner  Featured 
By   Complete   Equipment 


[{^■■■■yyiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  This    niountine    of    the    en°'ine    has 

JUMBO  SPECIFICATIONS  been  worked  out  with  the  "sanction 

Capacity,    tons    3  V4  of  the  engineers  of  the  Buda  Motor 

wietibase:  ■  .nV;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.*.i65"  co.,  and  represents  a  gain  in  ef^- 

Tires,   front    cicncy  m  the  drive  due  to  the  elim- 

Tires.  rear,  solid   36x10*  ination   of   angularities    at    the    uni- 

?<"■*■  '" ■•■*  versal  joints.    The  lubrication  of  the 

N.'^A.^'c.  c.  iip.  ......................  32  4  Buda  engine  being  of  the  full  force- 
Speed,  r.  p.  m — '-  fed  type,  is  not  affected  by  the  tilt- 

Speed,     m.  p.  h 13  ed   position. 

Gear   ratio   In   hiBh    gear 10    to    1 

Final   drive    Int.   Gear         Another  new  feature  which  is  un- 

•Optionai  usual    in    Jumbo   trucks    is    in    the 

■■■iMiiiiiiimmiiriiiiiimiimiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^  incorporation     on     the     four-speed 

Brown-Lipe  gearset  of  an  extended 

THE  careful  selection  of  material  countershaft    and    special    apertures 

and    more    complete    equipment  for    power   take-oiT   installations    so 

which     is    going     into     the     newer  that  a   winch,   hoist  and  tire   pump 

trucks   is   very  clearly   brought  out  can  be  mounted  on  the  same  chassis 

in  the  new  Jumbo  Model  35,  a  Zyi-  and   all  operated   of¥  the  transmis- 

ton  truck  made  by  the  Nelson  Mo-  sion.     This  is   unusually  complete, 

tor  Truck  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.    The  as      previous       installations       have 

truck  rating  is  7,000  lbs.,  maximum  simply   provided  either  a   winch  or 

capacity  on  solid  tires,  and  8,000  lbs.  hoist,  while  the  Brown-Lipe  Jumbo 
on  pneumatics.  The  truck  is  pro- 
vided in  two  wheelbase  lengths, 
these  being  respectively  165  and  183 
in.  It  is  an  internal-gear  driven 
unit  on  36  by  10-in.  rear  solid  tires 

as  standard,  or  36  by   5  dual  solid  j;^^  \,^ 

as  optional   equipment.     The  pneu-  '^'^^^^         i'' 
matic  equipment  on  the  rear  is  44 

by    10-in.  ""Tlir^X 

A  number  of  new  features  in  design  "~\t^_^ 

have  been  incorporated  in  the  truck,  ^^***'^^«fe^      "^ 

one  of  particular  interest  being  the  ^^^^^=_    ^"^^^ 

straight  line  drive  which  is  secured  ^^*«<Si^     ^^ 

by  mounting  the  engine  at  an  angle 
of  2  deg.   and  20  min.  on  its  base. 

This  allows  the  crankshaft  and  the  ^''^    f'""*    ^''    "^    ""^    Jumbo    rear 

propeller  shaft   to  be   on  a   str-iip-ht  ^Pring,  showing  how   the  second  leaf 

prupeiier  ^nau   lo  oe   on  a   Straight  ,-,  a,^„  wrapped  around  the  pin  as  a 
hne  when  the  truck   is   under  load.  safe-guard  in  case  of  breakage 


type  allows  of  all  three  simultane- 
ously. 

Another  new  feature  in  truck  de- 
sign is  in  connection  with  the 
springs.  At  the  front  or  driving  end 
of  the  rear  spring,  the  first  leaf 
forms  the  driving  eye  and  the  sec- 
ond leaf  is  wrapped  around  the  eye- 
bolt  to  provide  for  safety  should  the 
top  leaf  break.  Sufficient  clearance 
is  provided  to  allow  freedom  from 
the  main  leaf  when  the  spring  is  de- 
flected. Thus  no  additional  stress 
and  no  division  of  the  work  is 
caused  by  this  exterior  wrapping  of 
the  second  eye,  but  in  case  of  the 
breakage  of  the  main  leaf,  an  auxil- 
iary mounting  is  provided  to  bring 
the  truck  home  in  safety. 

Among  the  other  unusual  features 
of  the  equipment  are  radiator  shut- 
ters which  are  manually  controlled 
from  the  driver's  seat,  this  being  in 
connection  with  a  Motometer  to  put 
in  the  driver's  hands  a  complete 
temperature  control.  The  fan  is  de- 
signed with  a  shroud  so  that  air  is 
drawn  uniformly  through  the  whole 
surface  of  the  radiator,  utilizing  all 
of  the  radiator  space. 

Protection  of  the  radiator  is  af- 
forded by  a  radiator  sri'-ird  mounted 
independently  and  set  6  in.  ahead 
and  braced  diagonally  to  the  frame, 
providing  safe-guard  to  the  radiator 
in  case  of  collision.  A  touch  of  war- 
time practice  is  shown  in  the  pro- 
vision of  a  spring  drawbar  at  the 
rear  of  the  chassis.  The  engine,  be- 
ing of  excess  power,  permits  the 
truck  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  use 
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of  the  four-wheeled  trailer,  and  this 
installation  provides  a  strong  and 
substantial  spring  drawbar  support- 
ed in  diagonal  braces  to  transmit 
the  stresses  to  the  longitudinal 
members.  The  re-enforcement  for 
the  drawbar  also  acts  as  a  brace  on 
the   frame   to   prevent  wracking. 

Throughout,  the  truck  is  lubri- 
cated b}'  the  Alemite  system,  the  5- 
Ib.  grease  gun  and  hose  necessary 
for  this  system  being  provided  in 
the  tool  equipment.  Pig  tail  towing 
hooks  are  mounted  on  the  front  of 
the  frame  corners  for  use  in  pulling 
other  trucks  out  of  holes  or  any 
other  emergency  purposes,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  over- 
stressing  the  front  axle  or  springs, 
which  often  causes  the  front  wheels 
to  be  thrown  out  of  line. 

In  mounting  the  gasoline  tank,  a 
steel  sub-frame  is  bolted  to  the  main 
frame  through  the  web  of  the  chan- 
nel instead  of  through  the  toj) 
riange.  This  eliminates  weakening 
of  the  side  members  and  provides 
a  mounting  for  the  v30-gal.  gasoline 
tank.  This  is  of  irregular  sha])c 
mounted  on  the  sub-frame  by  means 
of  steel  straps  attached  to  adjust- 
able anchor  bolts.  On  this  same 
frame  is  mounted  the  steel  cab 
which  is  standard  equipment  with 
the  chassis.  The  feature  of  the  cab 
is  the  foredoor  arrangement  with 
curtains  mounted  on  a  frame  which 
slides  like  a  sedan  window  into 
panels  provided  in  the  doors.  The 
cab  is  steel  with  the  exception  of 
the  top  which  is  of  wooden  frame- 
work to  eliminate  noise  and  vibra- 
tion. A  rain-vision  windshield  and 
glass  set  in  rubber  is  pro\-idc(l.    .\1- 


The  pilot  suiwort 
fur  the  front  end  of 
engine,  shotcing  the 
l-beum  construction 
of  the  crossi>i(-(e 
icith  one  of  the 
lightening  holes 
iililized  to  carrj/  the 
liijie  from  the  egl- 
indvr  block  to  the 
bottom  tank  of  the 
radiator.  One  i>< 
the  front  springs 
(Did  the  base  of  tin 

iharlg  xhoirji 


SO,  as  part  of  the  equipment  are 
electric  head  and  taillights  with  the 
headlights  mounted  on  the  dash  and 
fitted  with  dimming  devices.  There 
is  an  independent  generator,  amme- 
ter and  storage  battery. 

The  four-cylinder,  41/2  by  6,  pow- 
er-plant employed  is  a  Buda  YTU 
model,  this  being  of  the  new  Buda 
series  with  removable  cylinder  head. 
It  is  mounted  as  a  unit  powerplant 
with  three-point  suspension.  The 
engine  bracket  is  original  in  that  it 
is  of  I-beam  construction  and  so 
shaped  that  by  loosening  a  few  bolts 
the  front  motor  support  may  be 
lifted  with  the  engine.  The  front 
end  of  the  engine  is  supported  in  a 
l)ilot  bearing  which  allows  for  the 
twisting  motion  in  the  frame  and 
prevents  any  tendency  to  distort  the 
crankcase. 

This  new  design  of  truck  is  the 
first   of  a   series   of  Jumbo   models 


which  will  include  by  December  15 
a  full  line  of  sizes,  all  embracing 
this  similar  design  and  features  of 
equipment.  When  completed,  the 
line  will  include  trucks  having 
3,000-,  4,000-,  5,000-,  7,000-  and 
8.0C)0-!b.  capacities.  The  weight  of 
the  3>4-ton  chassis  is  6,400  lbs.,  with 
a  body  allowance  of  2,000  lbs. 

In  addition  to  the  units  previous- 
ly mentioned,  the  rear  axle  is  the 
Clarke  Equipment  Co.  type  with  in- 
ternal-gear providing  an  axle  reduc- 
tion of  10  to  1.  The  engine  is  so 
governed  as  to  provide  a  speed  on 
solid  tires  of  13  m.  p.  h.  in  high,  and 
on  pneumatics  of  I4yi  m.  p.  h.  The 
track  is  70  in.  The  front  axle  is 
made  by  the  Standard  Parts  Co. ; 
the  magneto  is  an  Eisemann 
equipped  with  impulse  starter  and 
the  gearset  a  Brown-Lipe.  The 
tentative  price  of  the  chassis  is 
$4,000. 


Th(   fun   shroKd   ».sv ,/ 


■]uinho  ZVi   tonner 


'I'lir  riidi4it(ir  shlllti 
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No  Changing  of  Wheels  Necessary 
With  Edwards  Sectional  Tire 


Duplex     Compression     Testei Motor-Master     Governor 

Hilton  Tire  Gage Union  Tool  Chest Allen  Radiator  Cover 


A  SECTIONAL  cushion  truck 
tire  is  bidding  for  the  atten- 
tion of  fleet  owners.  Though  the 
tire  is  of  the  sectional  type,  it  has 
the  appearance  and  contour  of  the 
average  endless  tire.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage claimed  for  it,  as  compared 
with  an  endless  solid  rubber  tire,  is 
that  if  any  one  of  the  twelve  sec- 
tions of  the  tire  becomes  damaged, 
it  can  be  readily  repaired  or  re- 
placed. The  sectional  feature  in- 
sures non-slipping  and  non-skidding 
qualities,  and  a  high  mileage  is 
claimed  for  the  product.  No  chang- 
ing of  wheels  is  necessary  when  re- 
pairs are  needed.  Each  section  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  another, 
being  fastened  to  the  wheel  rim  by 
means  of  sectional  side  plates  and 
bolts.  The  bolts  pass  through 
grooves  in  the  bottom  plate  and 
pass  either  through  the  tire  or 
through  the  rim. 

A  hard  rubber  base  is  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  plate  by  vul- 
canizing through,  under  and  around 
the  anchors,  making  a  separation 
between  the  metal  and  rubber  im- 
possible. To  the  hard  base  is  an- 
nealed the  resilient   rubber   section. 

Endless  or  prcssed-on  tires  fre- 
quently become  injured,  the  rubber 
tread  cracking  or  what  is  common- 
ly called  chipping  and  in  which  case 
there  is  a  tendency  for  this  chipping 
to  follow  the  periphery  of  the  tire 
for  its  entire  circumference.  Often 
these  injuries  reach  across  the  tire 
breadth  and  down  to  the  rim,  render- 
ing it  unserviceable  and  making  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  wheel,  take 
it  to  a  hydraulic  press,  have  the  tire 
pressed  off  and  a  new  one  pressed 
on.  The  Edwards  sectional  tire 
eliminates  all  of  this  trouble.  When 
injuries  do  occur,  only  a  single  sec- 
tion will  be  affected,  or  one-twelfth 
part  of  the  tire.  If  the  injured  sec- 
tion becomes  so  bad  that  .t  cannot 
be  used,  the  wheel  is  placed  in  a 
convenient  position,  two  nuts  are 
loosened  and  the  section  drops  off. 
An  unused  section,  carried  as  a 
spare,  is  then  taken  and  cut  down 
to  the  same  height  as  those  on  the 


Anyone  of  the  sections  in  the  Edwards 
sectional  lire  can  he  readily  replaced 
tvithout  the  need  of  taking  off  the  zvheel. 

wheel,  put  in  place  and  the  tire  is 
repaired. 

Added  to  the  above  features  is  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  increased 
resiliency  is  produced  due  to  the 
distance  between  the  sections,  this 
permitting  the  proper  displacement 
of  the  rubber  in  all  directions. 

The  maker  of  this  tire  is  the  Ed- 
wards Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Two  sizes,  36  by  3>4  and  36  by  4 
are  at  present  being  made.  The 
price  of  the  36  by  35'2-in.  size  is 
$39.30,  and  that  of  the  other  is 
$45.50.  The  single  sections  cost 
$3.25  for  the  36  by  3K-in.  tire  and 
$3.70  for  the  larger  size.  The  cost 
of  twelve  sections  without  the  side 
plates  or  bolts  is  $35.30  for  the 
smaller  size  and  $41. .=^0  for  the  larger. 
The  side  plates  each  cost  30  cents 
and  the  bolts  7'^  cents.  Other  sizes 
will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The 
only  change  to  fit  the  tires  neces- 
sary to  the  wooden  felloes  of  the 
regular  S.  A.  E.  wheels,  is  to  bore 
holes  jX-in.  in  diameter  and  j4-in. 
deep  into  the  felloe  and  under  the 
wheel  band. 

The  proposition  of  applying  these 
to  steel  wheels  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly worked  out.  The  Edwards 
tires  are  guaranteed  for  8,000  miles 
when  used  on  gasoline  trucks,  pro- 
vided thev  are  consumed  within  13 
months  from  date  of  application. 
On  electrically-driven  trucks,  a 
10,000-mile  guarantee  is  given,  pro- 
vided the  tires  are  used  within  21 
months  from  the  date  of  application. 


Duplex  Compression  Tester 

THE  latest  device  on  the  acces- 
sory market  is  a  compression 
tester  that  will  tell  a  fleet  owner 
whether  his  engine  trouble  is  due  to 
low  compression,  and  in  that  way 
whether  his  valves  need  grinding, 
his  piston  rings  or  cylinders  do  not 
fit  tight  or  if  his  gaskets  are  leak- 
ing in  one  or  more  cylinders.  The 
Duplex  cylinder  compression  tester, 
as  it  is  called,  is  made  to  fit  any 
cylinder  using  a  >2-in.  or  %-in. 
spark  plug.  It  is  used  with  a 
Schrader  or  Twitchell   tire  gage. 

By  taking  out  the  spark  plug  and 
inserting  the  tester,  the  compression 


For  Cylinder  using 
■'^ "  Sporh  Plug 


For  C/)inder  fi.s 
s -Sport  Plog 


The  Duplex  compress  tester  points  out 
the  weak  cylinder 
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of  the  Motor-Miislt  r  (jurcrnor  uhich  itrovkha  fur 
Ihrottlc    control   for    motor    truck    engines 


is  registered  by  turning  the  engine 
by  hand  with  a  swinging  stroke. 
This  test  can  be  quickly  made  on 
all  the  cylinders,  and  the  weak  one, 
if  there  is  one,  instantly  detected. 
The  list  price  is  $1  and  the  maker 
is  the  Casey  Hudson  Co.,  Chicago. 

Motor  Master  Governor 

FLEET  owners  whose  truck  en- 
gines are  not  equipped  with  gov- 
ernors will  be  interested  in  the  Motor- 
Master  governor,  now  being  put  on 
the  market  by  the  United  Parts  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  This  governor,  be- 
sides limiting  the  speed  at  which  the 
engine  can  be  run,  provides  for  an 
automatic  throttle  control  under  all 
driving  conditions. 

It  is  operated  by  suction  of  the  in- 
take and  differs  from  the  conventional 
type  of  suction  governor  in  that  it 
takes  the  suction  from  below  the  throt- 
tle, preventing  sluggishness  and  as- 
suring its  constant  relation  to  the 
speed  of  the  engine.  It  is  not  affected 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  suction  when  the 
throttle  is  closed. 

The  Motor-Master  has  only  three 
moving  parts  running  in  ball  bearings 
entirely  enclosed  and  inaccessible.  It 
is  sealed  and  requires  no  oiling.  Rac- 
ing or  stalling  of  the  engine  and  clash- 
mg  of  the  gears  is  prevented,  the  load 
on  the  engine  being  suddenly  applied 
or  removed  advances  or  retards  the 
throttle  automatically. 

No  driving  mechanism  or  pipe  con- 
nection is  needed.  To  install,  the  car- 
buretor is  removed  and  the  governor 
is  clamped  on  between  the  manifold 
and  carburetor  flange. 

Hilton  Tire  Gage 

TIME  is  too  valuable  to  waste  it 
in  repeatedly  removing  the  hose 
when  pumping  up  a  tire  in  order  to 
test  the  pressure.  With  the  Hilton 
safetv  tire  gage,  fleet  owners  whose 


trucks  are  equipped  with  pneumatic 
tires,  can  avoid  these  delays.  This 
is  accommplished  by  attaching  the 
gage  to  the  pump  hose  where  it  can 
be  set  at  the  pressure  desired,  the 
range  available  being  from  50  to  120 
lbs.  When  the  pressure  set  is 
reached,  the  gage  buzzes  loudly  and 
no  more  air  can  enter  the  tire,  thus 
preventing  overintlation. 

The  device  embodies  an  accurate 


CONNECTOR 


Thf  Jlilton  tire  gnge  prevents  over- 
inflation 

gage;  a  connector  and  an  inde- 
structible union  coniljined  in  a  sin- 
gle compact  unit,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  No  adapter  is  needed 
and  one  gage  suffices  for  all  the 
tires.  It  is  sold  for  $1.50  by  the  Mead 
Engineering  Co.,  New  York  City. 


One  of  the  new  types  of  tool  cheat  put 

on  the  market  by  the  Union  Tool  Cheat 

Co..  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Union  Tool  Chest 

ANEW  type  of  repairman's 
tool  chest,  called  the  Utility, 
has  recently  been  put  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  comes  in  two  sizes,  16  or 
19  in.,  and  in  either  leather  or  oak. 
The  corners  are  locked,  with  top  of 
cover  and  bottom  rabctted  in,  glued 
and  nailed.  The  tray  is  automatic- 
ally raised  as  the  cover  is  opened, 
thus  leaving  contents  or  both  tray 
and  chest  easy  to  reach.  The  han- 
dle is  leather,  steel  cored  and  the 
trimmings  nickeled  and  polished. 
The  leather  covered  chests  are 
made  the  same  as  the  oak,  although 
basswood  is  used  in  some  instances 
for  the  body.  The  large  and  small 
sizes  sell  in  oak,  for  $7.25  and  $7.50, 
respectively,  while  for  the  same 
sizes  in  leather  covered  variety,  the 
prices  are  $8  and  $8.40. 

Allen  Radiator  Cover 

THE  Allen  Auto  SpeciaUy  Co., 
New  York  City,  has  put  on  the 
market  a  radiator  cover  with  a  shut- 
ter, which  is  controlled  from  the 
driver's  seat.  The  shutter  can  be 
held  rigidly  in  any  desired  position 
and  when  the  truck  is  left  in  a  cold 
place  for  any  length  of  time  they  may 
be  closed  to  keep  the  heat  in  the  en- 
gine. The  cover  is  simply  slipped  in 
place  over  the  radiator,  a  hole  being 
provided  for  the  filler.  The  price  is 
;M6.50. 


The  Allen  radiator  cover  is  provided  with  shutters  uhich  arc  controllfd  from  the 
driver's  seat 
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Unit  System  for  Repairs 


|V/TANY  sets  of  truck  cost  figures  published  in 
*-^\_  this  magazine  have  shown  that  the  yearly 
cost  of  operation  is  in  many  cases  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  initial  cost  of  the  truck,  its  body 
and  equipment.  This  fact  has  in  itself  an  im- 
portant lesson  for  every  large  fleet  owner.  Be- 
sides the  items  of  driver,  fuel  and  tires,  the  cost 
of  repairs  influences  the  total  cost  to  a  large  elc- 
tent.  With  the  wages  of  the  driver  fixed  by  a 
union  scale  or  by  precedent  in  any  given  locality; 
with  fuel  and  oil  selling  at  fixed  price  and  the  cost 
of  tires  remaining  fairly  constant  no  matter  what 
the  make,  it  is  in  the  item  of  repairs  that  there 
is  the  greatest  fluctuation.  This  fluctuation  is 
justified  in  many  instances  by  the  great  variance 
in  the  work  which  trucks  in  dift'erent  industries 
are  called  upon  to  do. 

Too  often,  however,  the  variation  in  the  cost 
of  repairs  is  far  too  great,  even  when  the  trucks 
are  of  the  same  make  and  size  and  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  the  same  territory.  This 
is  due  to  a  good  and  poor  system  of  repairs. 


The  unit  system  of  repairs  as  discussed  else- 
where in  this  issue  ofi'ers  many  good  ideas  to  fleet 
owners  whose  repair  costs  are  too  high.  The  sys- 
tem as  explained  has  been  worked  out  by  a  man 
who  makes  his  living  solely  out  of  truck  trans- 
portation and  who  has  staked  his  success  upon  the 
idea.  With  him,  truck  operation  is  not  a  mere 
incident  to  his  business,  it  is  his  entire  business. 
Consequently,  his  idea  is  worthy  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  which  other  fleet  owners  can 
give  it. 

When  any  system  can  reduce  the  number  of 
truck  repair  days  per  year  from  thirty-nine  to 
ten  and  give  the  same  or  better  service  to  the 
truck  user,  that  system  surely  must  have  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  the  closest  attention  from  other 
truck  owners  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  in  analyzing  this 
system,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  costs  considerable 
in  an  initial  outlay  of  equipment  to  properly  carry 
the  idea  through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It 
can  be  no  half-way  job.  The  fleet  owner  must 
go  the  limit  or  not  at  all — for  the  best  results. 


Fighting  Freezings 


T  F  the  radiator  of  your  truck  .should  happen  to 
freeze  while  it  is  out  on  its  route,  do  not  try 
to  get  home  without  first  thawing  it  out.  If  you 
do  try  to  run  home  to  the  garage  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  thaw  out  before  you  get  there,  serious  dam- 
age may  result.  In  fact,  one  competent  truck 
operator  offered  the  opinion  last  year  that  more 
cylinders  were  cracked  during  the  extremely  cold 
weather  of  early  1918  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
circulation  in  the  ronjing  system  than  by  actual 
freezing. 

If  the  truck  radiator  .should  freeze  while  out 
on  the  route,  one  of  two  things  should  be  done. 
First  of  all,  run  the  truck  to  the  nearest  heated 


garage.  If  it  takes  too  long  to  thaw  it  out  by 
sunply  letting  the  truck  stand  in  the  warm  air, 
the  cooling  system  may  be  freed  by  pouring  hot 
water  over  the  top  and  bottom  radiator  tanks  and 
over  the  cylinders.  When  this  is  done,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  water  poured 
oyer  the  cylinders  from  getting  onto  and  short- 
circuiting  the  ignition  apparatus. 

In  any  event,  it  will  pay  in  the  end  to  spend 
one  hour  or  so  in  thawing  out  the  system  the 
moment  it  is  discovered.  Waiting  for  it  to  work 
Itself  free  while  running  is  a  dangerous  practice 
which  may  re.sult  in  a  repair  bill  many  times  the 
value  of  the  time  lost  in  thawing  it  out  in  the 
first  place. 
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The  Principle  of 

Drawbar  Pull  Explained 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle; 

Please  give  us  the  engineering  reason 
why  a  l^-ton  truck  will  carry  a  load  of 
4  tons  on  a  semi-trailer. — W.  B.  D.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

The  reason  why  a  l^^-ton  truck  will 
carry  on  a  semi-trailer  a  load  approxi- 
mately double  its  rated  load  capacity  as 
a  four-wheeled  vehicle,  is  its  latent  draw- 
bar pull  which  is  only  brought  into  action 
when  the  vehicle  is  required  to  pull 
rather  than  to  carry  a  load.  Perhaps  this 
princiile  can  best  be  explained  by  stating 
the  well-known  fact  that  a  horse  can  pull 
more  in  a  wagon  than  it  can  carry  on  its 
back.  A  similar  condition  is  also  found 
in  the  railway  locomotive  which  pulls  a 
train  many  times  its  own  weight  and 
again  in  the  case  of  the  harbor  tug  which 
can  pull  many  times  its  own  weight  on 
loaded   scows. 

In  starting  a  loaded  four-wheeled  truck, 
the  force  required  to  put  the  vehicle  in 
motion  is  directly  proportional  to  that 
portion  of  the  load  concentrated  over  the 
rear  wheels,  other  conditions  of  weight 
distribution  over  the  front  and  rear 
wheels  and  road  conditions  as  to  type  of 
pavement  and  degree  of  grade,  being 
equal. 

Under  these  conditions  the  power  trans- 
mitted from  the  engine  to  the  rear  axle  is 
sufficient  to  start  the  load  by  means  of 
the  proper  gear  reduction  between  the 
engine  and  the  rear  wheels.  This  gear 
reduction  is  generally  made  low  enough 
to  start  the  truck  under  full  load  in  low 
gear  under  the  worst  possible  conditions 
which  may  be  met  in  average  running. 

When  a  semi-trailer  is  employed,  the 
major  portion  of  the  load  is  generally  con- 
centrated over  the  trailing  wheels  so  that 
that  portion  of  the  load  concentrated  over 
the  rear  truck  wheels  is  less  than  is  the 
case  in  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  used  as  a 
truck  alone.  This  reduction  in  the  weight 
concentrated  over  the  rear  wheels  does 
not  require  the  full  engine  power  to  start 
the  load  and  the  difference  between  the 
power  used  under  this  condition  and  that 
required  to  start  the  load  when  carried 
on  the  truck  itself  is  converted  into  draw- 
bar pull  to  tow  the  major  portion  of  the 
load  carried  on  the  trailing  wheels.     As 
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the  power  required  to  pull  a  load  is  less 
than  that  required  to  carry  it,  the  power 
required  to  move  the  load  over  the  trailer 
wheels  can  be  obtained  from  the  engine 
without  overloading  It. 

Another  question  of  drawbar  pull  as  ap- 
plied to  trucks  pulling  four-wheeled  trail- 
ers instead  of  semi-trailers  was  well 
treated  of  by  means  of  a  chart  printed 
on  pages  56  and  57  of  the  November  1, 
1918,  issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 
Unfortunately  that  issue  is  entirely  out 
of  print,  but  it  can  be  reviewed  from  the 
bound  volumes  of  The  Commercial  Ve- 
hicle which  may  be  found  in  the  public 
libraries  of  any   large  city. 

White  Invents  an 

Electric  Vaporizer 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Herald-Exam- 
iner, published  in  this  city,  we  noticed 
a  news  item  concerning  an  electric  vapor- 
izer designed  to  take  the  place  of  both 
the  spark  plug  and  carburetor  on  passen- 
ger car  and  motor  truck  engines.  The 
newspaper  item  stated  that  one  passenger 
car  equipped  with  the  device  made  63 
miles  on  1  gal.  of  gasoline  and  another 
vehicle  similarly  equipped  made  90  miles 
on  1  gal.  of  gasoline.  Kindly  advise  us 
if  you  have  any  information  regarding 
the  device  mentioned.  We  should  like  to 
l<now  whether  or  not  the  device  is  on  the 
market  and  by  whom  it  is  manufactured. 
Will  you  also  please  give  us  any  informa- 
tion you  have  regarding  the  tests  con- 
ducted with  the  apparatus? — GEOW.r.  E. 
Martin,  Chicago,  111. 

We  have  found  that  the  device  men- 
tioned is  the  invention  of  Clyde  B.  White, 
who  is  employed  by  the  Rome  Brass 
Works.  Rome,  N.  Y.  We  know  nothing 
further  regarding  the  merits  of  the  de- 
vice and  suggest  that  you  communicate 
with   Mr.  White   direct. 


Use  of  Pneumatic  Tires 

as  Standard  Equipment 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  tell  us  what  trucks  of- 
fered on  the  1920  market  are  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tires  as  standard  equipment? — 
A.  L.  J.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Below  is  a  list  of  truck  makes  which 
are  furnished  with  pneumatic  tires  as 
standard  equipment.  As  determined  from 
the  1920  gasoline  truck  specifications,  pub- 
lished in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 
November  1,  1919,  the  following  makes 
of  trucks  have  the  pneumatic  tires  in 
front  and  solids  in  the  rear  as  standard 
equipment. 

Size 
in  Tons 
All-American,  .\1I-American   Truck  Co., 

fhicago,    111 1 

Apex,   Hamilton      Motors     Co.,      Grand 

Haven,    Mich % 

Belmont,    Belmont  Motor.-?  Corp.,  L.ewis- 

ton,    Pa 1% 

rord.   Ford   Motor  Co..   Detroit,   Mich...l 
Grant,   Grant   Motor  Car  Corp.,   Cleve- 
land,  Ohio    l%-2 

Inland,      Inland      Motor      Truck      Co., 

lOvnnsville.     Tnd 1% 

Kimhall,     Kimball     Motor    Truck     Co., 
r,(.s   .\neeles,  Cal.    .  .  .j 2 

Since  the  specifications  above  men- 
tioned were  published,  the  Ford  company 
has  replaced  the  solid  tires  usually  fitted 
on  the  rear  wheels  of  its  1-ton  truck  by 
pneumatics,  so  that  the  truck  is  now 
mounted  on  pneumatics  all  around. 

Arranged  according  to  capacity  the  fol- 
lowing makes  of  trucks  are  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tires  as  standard  equipment  on 
all   four  wheels: 

TTITDER    '4 -TON 

Pony,    Minne.sota    Machine    &    Foundry    Co.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

14-TOlT 

Champion,    Direct    Drive    Motor    Co.,    Potts- 
town.   Pa.  „        _ 

Elnilra,   Rlmira  Commercial   Motor  Car  Co., 
Tnc.  Klmira.  N.  Y. 

Seneca,   Seneca   Motor   Truck   Co.,   Fostona. 
niiio. 

vim.  Vim    Motor  Truck  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Iioyal,    T^oval    Motor    Truck    Co.,    Lancaster, 
nil  in. 

Belmont,    Pelmont    Motor    Corp..    Lewiston. 

Conesto?a,     Conestoga     Motor     Truck     Co., 

T„'uicaster.    Pa. 
Economy,     Olds     Motor      Work.s.      Lansing. 

^I'''h.  ,       „       „ 

O.  M.  C,   General   Motors   Trucks   Co.,  Fon- 

tiac.    Mich. 
KearnB,     Kparns-Diipmie     Motor     Car     Co.. 

p.^a\ filown.   Pa. 
Kissel,  Kissil  Motor  Car  Co.,  Hartford.  Wis. 
Old-Hickorv.    Kentucky    Wagon    Mfg.    Co.. 

T-oiii.«ville.  Ky.  ,     , 

Rainier,    Rainier    Motor    Corp.,    New    York 

Citv. 
Fee,  Beo  Motor  Car  Co.,   Lansing.   Midi 
St°wart.  Stewart   Motor  Corp..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
'WHite,  White  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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l-TOK 

Brlscoa,    Briscoe    Motor  Co.,    Jackson,    Mich. 

Soag-laa,  Douglas   Motors  Corp.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

F«d«ral,  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Pulton.  Fulton  Motor  Truck  Co..  Farming- 
dale.  L.  I. 

0«brl«l,  Gabriel  Auto  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Hal-Far,  S.  W.  Hal-Fur  Motor  Truck  Co.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Xtoyml,  Loyal  Motor  Truck  Co..  Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

ICorelaiuI,  Xforeland  Motor  Truck  Co..  Los 
Anseles,  Cal. 

IH-TOW 

Oommeroa,  Commerce  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit.  Mich. 

Sefiancs,  Turnbull  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon 
Co..   Dellance,   Ohio. 

Bock  FaUa,   Rock   Falls  Mfg.   Co.,   Sterling, 

Swnrlce,  SerN-iee  Motor  Truck  Co.,  TVabash 
Ind. 

a-TOR 
Sefiance,    Turnbull    Motor   Truck   &  Wagon 

Co..   Defiance,  Ohio. 
Xlmball,    Kimball    Motor    Truck    Co..    Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Xntnal,  JIutual   Truck  Co.,   Sullivan,   Ind. 

3-TOR 
Bow«,  Rowe  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

3H-TOK 
fVlnther,  Winther  Motor  Truck  Co..  Keno- 
sha. Wis. 


List  of  Makers  of 


Lumber  Dump  Bodies 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicij:: 

Please  advise  me  where  I  can  secure  a 
complete  list  of  all  concerns  manufactur- 
ing lumber  dump  bodies. — J.  Davis,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

We  do  not  know  whether  you  desire  a 
list  of  concerns  making  dumping  bodies 
made  of  wood  or  special  roller  devices 
which  may  be  fitted  to  an  ordinary  plat- 
form truck  body  to  discharge  loads  of 
lumber  in  one  pile  and  so  we  give  you 
below  a  list  of  wooden  dump  body  makers 
and  also  the  names  of  several  concerns 
who  use  special  roller  devices  to  be  fitted 
on  a  platform  body. 

American   Trailer  &  Body  Works,  Houston, 

Tex. 
American  Truck  Body  Co.,  Martinsville,  Va. 
Archer  Iron  Works,  Chicacro. 
Auglaize  Motor  Car  Co.,  New  Bremen.  Ohio. 
Auto  Truck   Steel   Body   Co.,    Chicago,    111. 
Bruder.    Lawrence,   Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Commercial  Auto  Body  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
East   Iron   &   Machine  Co..   Lima.   Ohio. 
Ell-Kay   Mfg.   Co.,  Kansas  City,   Mo, 
Fitz  Gibbon  &  Crisp.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Graves  Co..  L.  O.,   Springboro,  Pa. 
Hebb  Motors  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Heil  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Horizontal  Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Kllbourne    &    Jacobs    Mfg.    Co.,    Columbus 

Ohio. 
Lally  Commercial  Body  Co.,  Everett.   Mass. 
T>ee  Loader  &  Body  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
Motor   Truck  Body   Co.,   Detroit,   Mich. 
New  Ideal  Wagon  Works,  New  York.  N    T 
P'es.s  Sons.  Jacob,  Chicago,   111. 
Providence   Body  Co.,   Providence    R    T 
Redenhauscn'.s     Excelsior     Wagon      Works 

Philadelphia. 
Phartbnit   .Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklvn,   N.  Y 
Simple    Mfs.    Co..    Conncautvllle,    Pa 
Slor  *  Son.  Heinrich.  Brooklyn,  N    Y 
Truck    Knclneering  Co..    Cleveland.   Ohio. 
Truck   S./rvlcc  Co..   Cedar  Rapids,   la. 

'nser    Gravity    Dump    Body    Co..    Detroit, 

Mich, 
Wood  Hydraulic  Hoist  &  Body  Co.,  Detroit 
Woonsocket   Wagon    Mfg.   Co..   Woonsocket. 

Wriirht  Co..  Thomas.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

The  roller  devices  are  made  on  special 
order  and  can  probably  be  made  by  your 
local  body  maker. 

A    few    concerns   which    now   use   such 
devices  Include  the  following: 
Keystone   Lumber   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa 
.Montgomery  Bros.  &  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
-Mullens  Saw  Mill.   Seattle.   Wash 


Forms  Used  in 

Package  Deliveries 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  are  now  in  the  course  of  preparing 
printed  forms  for  use  by  the  Motor  Dis- 
patch Service,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn.  Know- 
ing that  you  are  familiar  with  such  forms 
as  used  by  fleet  owners  throughout  the 
country,  we  ask  that  you  kindly  give  us 
information  which  you  have  on  this  sub- 
ject and  if  possible  send  us  copies  of  such 
forms  as  you  have  reproduced  in  past 
issues  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle.  The 
Motor  Dispatch,  Inc.,  gathers  merchandise 
including  C.  O.  D.  packages  from  depart- 
ment stores  for  distribution  and  also 
moves  trunks  and  freight  from  homes  of 
customers  to  the  railroad  depots  and  vice 
I'crsa,  Individual  report  sheets  for  the 
truck  drivers'  reports  of  the  work  done 
and  the  action  taken  in  each  case  are 
required. — Christie  Lithograph  &  Pkijtt- 
iNG  Co..  Duluth,  Minn. 

Forms  such  as  you  inquire  about  were 
published  in  the  following  issues  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle. 

1 — Daily  drivers'  forms  as  used  by  the 
Parcel  Delivery  Co..  Savannah,  Ga.  The 
Parcel  Delivery  Co.  delivers  packages 
from  all  of  the  department  stores  in 
Savannah  and  the  forms  used  provide  for 
the  name  of  the  store;  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
packages  must  be  delivered;  the  number 
of  packages,  whether  C.  0.  D.  or  paid;  the 
time  delivered  and  the  signature  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  package  is  delivered. 
The  complete  story  about  the  method  of 
operation  of  the  Parcel  Delivery  Co.  and 
the  forms  mentioned  were  published  on 
pages  43,  44  and  45  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  for  November  1,  1918. 

2— A  driver's  paid  sheet;  C.  0.  D.  sheet 
and  delivery  call  tag  as  used  by  the  Gus 
Blass  Co.,  a  department  store  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  were  reproduced  on  page  8  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  December  1, 
1918.  The  paid  and  charge  packages  are 
recorded  on  different  sheets.  The  paid 
sheet  has  spaces  for  the  department  from 
which  the  package  was  purchased;  the 
sales  number;  the  consignee's  name  and 
address  and  the  signature  of  the  con- 
signee. The  C.  0.  D.  sheet  gives  the 
names  of  the  customer;  his  address;  the 
amount  of  the  C.  O.  D.;  the  amount  paid 
and  the  amount  received  and  returned  to 
the  store  together  with  a  blank  column 
for  figures  and  a  space  provided  at  the 
bottom  for  the  total  amounts  to  be  col- 
lected and  actually  collected  during  the 
day  and  the  total  amount  turned  in  by 
the   driver. 

3— Paid  and  C.  0.  I),  forms  as  used  by 
the  Kerr  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla..  were  reproduced  on  page  8  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  for  January  '  15, 
1919.  These  forms  are  very  similar  lo 
those  employed  by  the  Gus  Blass  Co.  men- 
tioned in  No.  2. 

4— A  form  for  goods  picked  up;  a  form 
to  indicate  what  is  loaded   on   the  truck 


and  a  receipt,  all  as  used  by  the  Motor 
Freight  Lines,  Inc.,  handling  goods  be- 
tween Forth  Worth  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  were 
published  on  page  8  of  the  March  15, 
1919,  issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 
The  truck  contents  form  gives  the  ship- 
per's name;  the  consignee's  name;  the 
destination  of  the  articles  carried;  their 
weight;  the  war  tax;  the  charges,  whether 
paid,  collect  or  C.  O.  D.,  and  a  space  for 
the  signature  of  the  consignee  to  Indicate 
that  the  goods  were  received  in  good  con- 
dition. 

5 — The  freight  bills  as  used  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Transfer  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  freight  bills 
were  made  in  triplicate  were  shown  on 
page  31  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  for 
July  1,  1919.  One  of  the  forms  goes  to 
the  driver;  one  to  the  consignee  and  the 
other  for  the  record  files  of  the  Progres- 
sive company.  Each  form  has  spaces  for 
the  number  of  packages;  a  description  of 
the  articles;  their  weight;  the  rate;  the 
total  transportation  charges  and  a  space 
for  the  war  tax. 

6 — If  the  Motor  Dispatch  Service,  Inc.. 
should  handle  any  considerable  amount 
of  freight,  the  standard  bill  of  lading  for 
overland  haulage  companies  as  worked 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  of  the 
United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and 
as  published  on  pages  116  and  117  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  September 
1,  1919,  would  prove  of  interest.  Both 
front  and  reverse  sides  of  this  standard 
bill  of  lading  were  reproduced.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condi- 
tions covering  the  handling  of  the  goods 
as  printed  on  the  reverse  side  ot  the 
form. 


y/ 


Data  on  Forming  an 
Overland  Haulage  Company 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

We  are  about  to  start  a  motor  truck 
business  to  carry  on  an  overland  haul- 
age business  and  would  like  to  have  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions: 

1 — If  you  regard  dump  truck  work  as 
more  profitable  than  general  hauling, 
what  could  we  haul  in  winter  in  dump 
bodies  when  building  work  is  slack? 

2 — What  size  units  would  you  suggest 
that  we  secure  for  the  work  you  suggest 
and  what  form  of  body? 

3 — Regarding  the  use  of  trailers,  for 
light  weight  bulky  material  on  long  dis- 
tance work,  is  there  any  limit  by  law 
to  how  many  trailers  you  may  use? 

4 — The  new  Pennsylvania  law  of  26.- 
000  lbs.  per  truck  means  the  weight  of 
truck  itself,  not  including  trailer,  does 
it   not? 

5 — What  articles  have  you  published 
in  back  issues  of  your  magazine  that 
might  be  of  particular  interest  to  us— 
new  to  the  hauling  game — and  can  we 
secure  these  back    issues   from   you? 

Please  give  us  an  expression  of  your 
opinion  on  the  essential  features  of  the 
tentative  plans  we  have  laid  out  for  our 
organization.— C.  P.  W.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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The  answers  to  your  questions  In  the 
order  given  are  as  follows: 

1 — Trucks  used  in  contracting  work 
In  the  summer  can  very  profitably  be 
used  to  deliver  coal  In  the  winter.  If 
you  do  decide  to  Install  dump  body 
trucks  for  contracting  work  in  the  sum- 
mer and  Intend  to  use  them  for  coal 
delivery  in  the  winter,  a  type  of  com- 
bination body  with  side  stakes  should 
be  adopted.  The  Olin  J.  Stephens  Co., 
Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  coal  dealers  in 
New  York,  does  this  very  thing.  The 
story  of  how  that  company  co-operates 
with  the  local  contractors  Is  told  on 
pages  197,  198  and  199  of  The  Commeb- 
ciAi,  Vehicle  for  October  15,  1919. 

2 — Five-ton  trucks  with  dump  bodies 
are  most  suitable  for  general  haulage 
work. 

3 — The  new  Pennsylvania  law  regard- 
ing the  use  of  trailers  states: 

"No  motor  vehicle  or  trailer,  except 
hook  and  ladder  trucks  and  water- 
towers,  shall  be  registerable,  that  ex- 
ceeds an  outside  over-all  length  of 
three  hundred  thirty-six  (336) 
inches,  or  width  of  ninety  (90) 
inches,  or  that  exceeds  a  gross 
weight,  including  chassis,  body  and 
load,  of  twenty-six  thousand  (26,000) 
pounds;  provided,  that  the  restric- 
tion as  to  length  shall  not  apply  to 
motor  vehicles  registered  or  con- 
tracted for  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

"Any  person  intending  to  use  a 
truck  or  trailer  for  special  hauling, 
gross  weight  of  vehicle  and  load  com- 
bined or  of  length  in  excess  of  the 
specifications  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
shall  apply  to  the  State  Highway 
Commissioner  for  permission  so  to  do 
upon  a  blank  in  such  form  as  the 
State  Highway  Department  shall 
prescribe.  Such  application  shall  set 
forth  the  location  of  the  roads  over 
which  it  is  proposed  to  haul,  the  coun- 
ties, townships  and  municipalities  in 
which  such  roads  are  located,  the 
weight  and  length  of  truck  and  its 
registration  number,  the  number  of 
trailers  to  be  used,  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity of  such  trailers,  the  weight  of 
each  when  empty,  the  kind  of  mate- 
rials to  be  hauled  and  the  date  at 
which  said  hauling  will  be  com- 
pleted." 

4 — The  new  Pennsylvania  law,  which 
limits  the  total  weight  of  a  commercial 
vehicle  to  26,000  pounds  does  not  include 
the  weight  of  a  four-wheeled  trailer. 
The  law  on  this  point  follows: 

"No  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  shall 
be  operated  upon  any  public  highway 
having  a  gross  weight  of  vehicle  and 
load  combined  in  excess  of  twenty-six 
thousand  (26,000)  pounds,  or  in  ex- 
cess of  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred 
(19,500)    pounds   on   any   axle,    or   In 


excess  of  eight  hundred  (800)  pounds 
on  any  one  wheel  for  each  nominal 
inch  of  width  of  tire  on  such  wheel, 
or  that  exceeds  an  over-all  length  of 
vehicle  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  (336)  inches,  except  hook  and 
ladder  trucks  and  water  towers,  or 
an  over-all  width  of  vehicle  or  load  of 
ninety  (90)  inches.  All  commercial 
vehicles  or  trailers,  the  chassis  of 
which  weighs  more  than  two  thousand 
(2,000)  pounds,  registered  under  this 
statute  shall  have  painted  on  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  outside  and  on 
both  sides  of  said  motor  vehicle  or 
trailer,  the  maximum  weight  limit  of 
said  vehicles  or  trailer,  including 
chassis,  body  and  load.  In  figures 
three  (3)  inches  high.  Any  person  or 
persons  carrying  on  any  motor  ve- 
hicle or  trailer,  a  load  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  carrying  capacity  as  so 
fixed  by  the  manufacturer  or  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  remove  or  dis- 
figure said  signs  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars 
or  more  than  one  hundred  (?100) 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing six  (6)  months  or  both  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  such  conviction 
is  held  shall  certify  such  conviction 
to  the  State  Highway  Commissioner 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  may  forthwith 
revoke  the  license  of  any  licensee  so 
convicted." 

5 — The  following  articles  were  nnb- 
lished  in  recent  issues  of  The  Commer- 
ciAL  Vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant of  these  articles  to  you  would  be 
that  on  "How  to  Organize  a  Motor  Truck 
Company  for  Overland  Haulage,"  as 
printed  on  pages  5  to  7  of  the  April  15, 
1918,  issue: 

Freight  Being  Hauled  Sucessfully  Be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia  by 
Trucks,  pages  5  to  9,  January  IS,  1918. 
This  article  gives  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  size  of  truck,  the 
rates  charged,  the  route  followed  and 
the  method  of  operation. 

Akron  to  Cleveland  by  Truck,  pages 
24  and  25,  March  1,  1918.  This  article 
deals  with  the  development  of  motor 
trucking  between  the  two  centers  men- 
tioned and  gives  some  examples  of  the 
cost  charged  for  the  work  with  different 
classes  of  goods. 

Twrice  a  Week  Truck  Service  From 
Boston  to  New  York,  pages  IS  and  16, 
March  15,  1918.  This  article  tells  of  the 
service  Installed  by  one  company  operat- 
ing two  trucks  each  week  from  each  end 
of  the  route  between  Boston  and  New 
York.  It  gives  the  rates  charged  and 
the  method  of  operation. 

Cleveland  Overland  Truck  Haulage 
Concern    Serves    Sandusky,    Akron    and 


Canton,  pages  S  to  9,  April  1,  1918.  This 
article  tells  how  the  Ohio  Freight  De- 
livery Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  serves  San- 
dusky, Akron  and  Canton.  A  cost  esti- 
mate for  one  of  the  3^-ton  trucks  in 
operation  is  given,  together  with  the 
charge  scale  of  the  company. 

How  to  Organize  a  Motor  Truck 
Company  for  Overland  Haulage,  pages 
5  to  7,  April  15,  1918.  This  article 
recommends  a  complete  plan  which  may 
be  follpwed  in  the  organization  of  a 
company   for   overland   haulage. 

Day  Rates  for  Overland  Haul  Trucks 
In  Buffalo,  page  25,  April  IS,  1916  This 
article  tells  a  little  of  what  Buffalo  did 
to  help  relieve  railroad  congestion  by 
introducing  trucks.  It  also  gives  some 
rates  per  hour  for  hauling  material  as 
given  by  the  J.  F.  Kulp  &  Sons  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Trucks  Give  Express  Service  Be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Akron,  pages  5  to 
9,  July  1,  1918.  This  article  tells  how 
the  Knutsen  Motor  Trucking  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  found  it  more  practical 
to  haul  by  truck  between  Cleveland  and 
Akron.  That  company  operates  mostly 
on  a  contract  basis. 

Reliability  and  Quick  Delivery  Insure 
Success  of  Kansas  City  Truck  Transfer 
Co.,  August  15,  1918,  pages  2S  to  27. 
The  Suburban  Motor  Transfer  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  operates  its  trucks  dally 
to  points  within  a  25-miIe  radius,  deliv- 
ering milk,   livestock,   etc. 

Cleveland  Truck  Company  Delivers 
Steel,  Meat  and  Groceries  When  Rail- 
roads Fail,  September  1,  1918,  pages  16 
to  19.  This  article  tells  of  the  serv- 
ice which  the  Highways  Motor  Trans- 
port Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  giving  be- 
tween Conneaut,  65  miles  distant  on  ihn 
east,  and  Sandusky,  55  miles  west  of 
Cleveland,  and  intermediate  points  on 
both  routes. 

AH  of  these  issues  are  unfortunately 
out  of  print  at  this  time,  but  may  be 
seen  either  at  the  ofiice  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  in  New  York  City,  or 
in  the  bound  volumes  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle,  which  can  be  found  in 
the   Philadelphia   Public  Library. 

Closed  Cabs  for 

Two  Makes  of  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  us  as  to  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
who  makes  winter  closed  cabs  ready  to  be 
installed  on  the  Pierce-Arrow  and  Pack- 
ard Trucks? — Prospect  Hill  Bottling  Co., 
Somerville,  Mass. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Pierce-Arrow 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  it  man- 
ufactures its  own  closed  cabs  at  its  Buf- 
falo factory. 

The  H.  H.  Babcock  Co.,  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  furnishes  closed  cabs  for  all  models 
of  Packard  trucks  at  a  set  price  of  $230. 
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$1,000,000  Express  Co. 
Formed  in  Kansas 

Kansas    Concern    Will   Trans- 
port Farm  Produce  to  Cities 
and  Supplies  to  Farms 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAN.,  Nov.  17. 
— The  Patriot  Motor  Express  Co. 
is  the  first  $1,000,000  organization 
of  its  kind.  The  company  has  al- 
ready begun  operation  on  its  first 
routes,  which  are  between  Atchi- 
son and  Kansas  City  via  Leaven- 
worth and  other  intermediate  points, 
and  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 
Trains  of  two  large  motor  trucks 
each  will  make  daily  trips  regard- 
less of  weather  conditions.  In  the 
cities,  the  trucks  will  stop  at  the 
loading  docks  and  warehouses  of 
wholesale  concerns  for  their  goods 
and  will  pick  up  grain,  livestock 
and  other  farm  products  from  farm- 
ers along  the  routes.  The  company, 
which  is  located  at  Kansas  City  and 
Wichita,  Kan.,  is  at  present  run- 
ning one  line  between  Atchison  and 
Kansas  City,  a  75-mile  run,  and  two 
lines  between  St.  Joseph  and  Kan- 
sas City,  a  25-mile  run. 

The  three  lines  now  in  operation 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  the  com- 
pany contemplates  starting.  With- 
in the  next  6  months  it  will  estab- 
lish freight  and  express  lines  oper- 
ating between  all  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Mis- 
souri, and  will  use  about  250  large 
trucks. 

Because  of  the  large  tonnage  con- 
tinuously being  moved,  the  com- 
pany will  erect  or  secure  large,  fire- 
proof, modern  freight  and  express 
warehouses  in  the  larger  cities  of 
these  three  states. 

Hartford  Truck  Show 

HARTFORD,  CONX.,  Nov.  24. 
— Trucks  will  be  displayed  at  the 
thirteenth  annual  show  of  the  Hart- 
ford Automobile  Dealers'  Assn. 
The  show  will  be  held  in  the  State 
.\rmory,  Jan.  17  to  24,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  First  Regiment, 
Connecticut  State  Guard. 

Alarming  Gasoline  Situation 

WASHIN(;Tr)X,  D.  C,  Nov.  21. 
— "There  are  no  known  commercial 
substitutes  for  gasoline  or  lubricat- 
ing oils.  The  domestic  output  of 
these  does  not  meet  the  present  con- 
sumption. Of  the  original  available 
petroleum  supplies  underground  we 


have  consumed  40  per  cent."  These 
statements,  made  by  Van.  H.  Man- 
ning, Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
have  been  made  public  to  empha- 
size the  great  need  in  the  petroleum 
industry  for  extensive  and  unremit- 
ting research. 

"It  is  true,"  Mr.  Manning  says, 
"that  there  are  vast  oil  resources  in 
foreign  countries  which  can  prob- 
ablv  meet  demands  for  10  years. 
But  predictions  beyond  that  period 
are  not  safe.  Our  efforts  must  be 
turned  toward  obtaining  perfection 
in  processes  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment." 

Philadelphia  Truck  Show 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Nov.  16. 
— The  board  of  governors  of  the 
Motor  Truck  Assn.  of  Philadelphia 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  the  show  committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Automobile  Trade 
Assn.,  relative  to  the  date  for  hold- 
ing the  motor  truck  show. 

While  no  date  has  been  definitely 
fixed  for  the  motor  truck  show,  it 
is  regarded  as  highlj'  probable  that 
it  will  be  held  the  week  after  the 
passenger  car  show,  which  is  to 
take  place  the  week  of  January  10- 
17.  The  motor  truck  show  will  be 
held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Philadelphia  Automobile  Trade 
Assn.,   of  Philadelphia. 

New  Equipment  on  Macks 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Nov.  27.— 
The  International  Motor  Co.  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  AB  chassis  with 
Overman  cushion  tires.  These  tires 
are  guaranteed  for  20,000  miles,  and 
are  supplied  at  the  following  net 
additional  prices: 

Blodel         Pront  Rear  Botb 

H4  36x6— $1S.T  36x3V4  — $345  $530 

2  3(5x6— $185  36x4     —$380  $565 

The  company  is  also  prepared  to 
mount  a  single-cylinder  pneumatic 
tire  pump  on  the  AB  chassis,  with 
full  necessary  equipment  and  driven 
from  the  transmission  extension 
shaft.  The  price  is  $65.  On  the 
AC  chassis,  a  double-cylinder  pumji 
is  used,  the  price  being  $65. 

In  addition  to  the  above  equip- 
ment the  company  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing additional  net  prices  on 
Dayton  metal  wheels  for  AB  worm 
and  chain-driven  and  AC  chain- 
driven  chassis: 


Franklin    1-Tonner 
Be    Produced 


to 


Front 

Bear 

Price 

H4 

36x4 

36x3  >4 

$35 

2 

36x4 

36x4 

$35 

3% 

36x5 

40x5 

$50 

BV4 

36x6 

40x6 

$50 

TA 

36x7 

40x7 

$50 

Truck    With    Air-Cooled    En- 
gine to  Be  on  Market  in 
About  One  Year 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18.— 
The  Franklin  Manufacturing  Co., 
will  make  a  1-ton  Franklin  truck  in 
about  a  year.  It  will  be  built  in  a 
plant  separate  from  the  present  pas- 
senger car  factories  here. 

The  company  will  specialize  in 
the  1-ton  truck  because  its  officers 
believe  the  widest  field  is  offered 
this  type  of  vehicle.  They  have  in 
mind  the  use  of  trucks  by  farmers 
and  the  Franklin,  with  its  air-cooled 
engine  and  its  adaptability  to  coun- 
try highways  is  expected  to  supply 
a  big  demand. 

Many  details  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted. Light  weight  and  extreme- 
ly economical  operating  costs  are 
among  the  features  claimed  for  the 
first  truck  to  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket bv  this  passenger  car  maker. 

New  Republic  Control 

DETROIT,  Nov.  15.— Details  of 
the  purchase  of  control  of  the  Re- 
public Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich.,  and 
its  subsidiary,  the  Torbensen  Axle 
Co.,  Cleveland,  By  John  N.  Willys, 
F.  W.  Rugglcs  and  William  J.  Bax- 
ter, were  made  public,  following  a 
meeting  of  the  directors.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  emphasized  that 
the  Willys-Overland  Co.  was  not 
concerned  in  the  deal,  nor  was  the 
purchase  outright,  the  Willys-Rug- 
gles-Baxter  combination  simply  ac- 
quiring control.  Complete  control 
of  the  Republic  company  is  vested 
in  F.  W.  Ruggles. 

School  for  Truck  Drivers 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C,  Nov.  19. 
— W.  D.  MacIMillan,  Jr.,  who  is  the 
Wilmington  agent  for  the  Packard 
and  Dodge  Bros,  trucks,  is  con- 
templating the  installation  of  a 
night  school  for  truck  drivers.  The 
scheme  is  in  embryo  as  yet  but  the 
general  idea  as  contemplated  at 
present  will  be  to  hold  a  school  of 
driving  and  other  instruction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  firm's  patrons  who 
are  owners  of  motor  trucks.  Classes 
will  probably  be  held  one  night  in 
each  week  and  the  course  cover 
about  10  weeks  in  all. 
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Modern  Road  System 
for  Pennsylvania 

A^etf  Roads  in  Keystone  State 

ivill  Be  Made  of  Concrete 

and  Will  Be  Permanent 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Nov.  23.— 
.•\  complete  system  of  roads  con- 
necting all  of  the  important  cities 
and  county  seats  of  Pennsylvania 
witii  each  other  and  with  the  out- 
side world  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. This  system  will  be 
called  the  primary  system  and  will 
be  constructed  to  last  the  state  as 
long  as  the  Appian  way  has  lasted 
Rome  and  her  inheritors.  When 
completed,  there  will  not  be  an  inch 
of  permanent  road  missing  in  the 
whole  great  system.  The  system 
will  connect  up  county  seats  and 
principal  cities  into  one  unit  within 
the  state,  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  go  from  any  important  point  to 
any  other  on  a  good  road.  It  will 
also  provide  exits  and  entrances  on- 
to this  route  to  the  main  trunk 
roads  of  adjoining  states,  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  go  from  any  im- 
portant point  in  Pennsylvania  into 
an  adjoining  state,  or  zn^e  versa,  on 
a  good  road. 

From  the  important  points  which 
are  the  objectives  of  this  primary 
system,  there  will  be  a  system  of 
local  feeders,  which  are  called  the 
secondary  system.  By  this  latter 
system,  when  completed,  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  smaller  places  will  have 
good  roads  to  get  them  onto  the 
primary  system.  There  will  even 
be  a  third  system,  which  will  con- 
sist of  roads  corresponding  to  the 
township  roads  at  present,  which 
will  feed  into  the  secondary  system 
and  thence  into  the  primary. 

Certain  states  have  _ex£erienced_3, 
great  outer}-  lur  good  roads  and.  to 
nu'ct  it  ha\c  rajjidly  liuiU  roads  .q1 
varii-iis  ^urfa^es  hastily'  tliri>\\n  t^- 
getluT.  These  roads  did  -.hhI  ><tv- 
ice  for  a  } xar  or  t_wo  and  then  b^- 
gan  to  melt  awj^.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania at  jirosent,  for  example,  the 
cost  of  upkeep  on  the  road  surfaces 
is  enormous,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  a  satisfactory  job 
of  the  work  of  this  class  that  is  be- 
ing done. 

Concrete,  on  the  other  hanc;^. 
though  it  rn«;tg  a  grpat  Heal  mncf 
oripinallv  tn  put  Hnwn  rngtg  very 
1  i  ttle  to  keep  in  good  condition  aftei; 
it  is  o.nce .  dDJJiil.  The  experience 
of  this  country  during  the  war  has_ 
shown     that a     system     of     roads 


till.  iii-!i  ,1  -tiu-  that  will  stand  ug 
iiniUr  tin-  liaiilot  kind  ul  wear  _is  ^ 
necissityj  if  .thc_x.0.sl._of  bringing 
fiMni  and  supplies  to  the  homes.  _QU 
the  pcdjilr  is  e\  er_to  be.  rediic£il. 

Tlun'  i>  a  stretch  of  test  road 
ijcing  built  uutside  Ilarrisburg. 
Here  there  are  twenty-one  different 
strips  of  70  ft.  long  each,  in  which 
varying  proportions  of  concrete  ma- 
terial are  being  used.  This  test  is 
being  conducted  particularly  with 
a  view  to  cheapening  road  construc- 
tion in  concrete.  Materials  dug 
from  various  parts  of  the  state  are 
put  in  there  and  carefully  observed. 
Those  that  pass  the  test  are  then 
available  in  different  sections  of  the 
state  for  use  on  local  roads,  thus 
providing  materials  ready  to  hand, 
with  comparatively  small  cost  of 
haulage,  which  is  generally  a  big 
item  in  the  cost.  Moreover,  the 
state  has  a  group  of  trained  pros- 
pectors constantly  touring  the  state 
to  find  available  beds  of  the  right 
kind  of  sand,  gravel  and  other  road 
building  materials. 


Service  Truck  Prices  Raised 

WABASH,  IND.,  Nov.  28.— Ef- 
fective Dec.  5,  1919,  prices  for  Serv- 
ice motor  trucks  will  be  increased 
as  follows : 

Capacity 
Model  Tons 

220 — 1  $2,245.00 

31 — 1%     2.785.00 

36 — 1%    Special 3,215.00 

51 — i%     ^ 3,245.00 

71—3^4     4.085.00 

76 — ZVz    Special 4,285.00 

101 — 5         5.145.00 

New  Oslikosh  Branches 

OSHKOSH,  WIS.,  Nov.  28.— 
The  Oshkosh  Motor  Truck  Mfg. 
Co.  has  opened  a  factory  branch  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  delivery  of  trucks  and  re- 
placement parts  to  its  customers  in 
the  southeastern  states.  A  factory 
branch  will  also  be  established  in 
Minneapolis  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
location  can  be  obtained  by  the 
company. 

New  Department  Store  Garage 

DETROIT,  Nov.  29.— Parking 
space  for  150  deliverj'  trucks  and  an 
up-to-date  service  station,  repair  de- 
partment and  stockroom  will  be  in- 
cluded in  a  new  garage  to  be  erect- 
ed for  the  Crowley  Milner  &  Co., 
a  department  store,  here.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  brick  and  tile  with 
steel  frames  and  sashes  and  will 
contain  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  floorspace. 


Drastic    Jitney    Laws 
in    Massachusetts 

Omnibus  Lines  Hard  Hit  By 

Edict  of  Bay  State  Railtvay 

Officials 

BOSTON,  Nov.  22.— An  ulti-< 
matum  has  been  served  upon 
number  of  cities  and  towns  in  east- 
ern Massachusetts  notifying  offi- 
cials that  they  must  take  their 
choice  now  between  electric  street 
railway  service  or  jitneys.  The 
eastern  Massachusetts  street  rail-' 
way  which  serves  all  the  territory 
outside  of  Greater  Boston  has  de- 
livered the  mandate  to  the  city  and 
town  fathers. 

There  has  been  no  mincing  of 
words.  A  definite  date,  Dec.  1,  has 
been  set  to  accept  the  ultimatum. 
The  jitneys  are  not  asked  to  be 
turned  off  on  to  side  streets.  The 
license  of  every  one  of  these  ve- 
hicles must  be  revoked,  thereby  put- 
ting out  of  business  hundreds  of 
such  vehicles. 

Already  the  mandate  was  carried 
out  in  some  places  and  the  street 
car  lines  were  discontinued  so  that 
the  residents  found  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  threat  but  a  reality.  The 
Public  Service  Commission  was 
asked  to  bar  competition,  but  it 
found  that  it  could  not  do  so,  as  it 
was  up  to  the  city  and  town  author- 
ities. When  the  request  was  turned 
down  the  railroad  officials  then  got 
busy  and  made  their  decision. 

As     the .Eastern     Massachusetts^ 

Street  Railway  is  being  operated  bv 
piililic  trustees  appointed  b}-  tn£ 
leL;isl,ature,  therei>y  niakin.g  tliem_ 
prartii  ,ill  \-  state  authorities,  they 
li,i\e  the  power  to  do  as  tlicy  please 
and  tiie  eity  and  town  authorities 
cannot   oNorride  thein. 

Tliree  ,,1  the  Ml;  citii-,  I'lioektoa. 
Lynn  .'ind  1  :i\\ri'ii''c,  li,'i\c  In-en  ,Q£- 
dereci.  Lu  .  dibcuuliiiue  jitne^-n,.  The 
two  former  are  big  shoe  cities  and 
the  latter  a  big  mill  city.  There  are 
other  cities  on  the  list,  too. 

In  Boston,  for  the  past  3  or  4 
months  the  owners  of  buses  who 
have  been  blocked  by  the  city  coun- 
cil, which  requires  $25,000  bonds 
and  will  not  accept  anything  except 
cash  or  its  equivalent,  thereby  tying 
up  six  or  seven  companies  with 
some  thirty  buses,  while  the  people 
are  paying  a  10-cent  fare. 

In  the  cities  where  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Street  Railway  oper- 
ates, the  fares  are  10  cents  and  the 
jitneys  running  for  a  S-cent  fare. 


Trucks    Save    London 
From    Distress 

ff  Iwn  Railroad  Strikers  Tried 

to   Starve   the   City,    Motor 

I'rucks  Came  to  Fore 


WASHINGTON.  Nov.  25.— That 
the  full  milk  supply  of  the  city  of 
London,  a  total  of  250,000  gal.,  and 
the  required  12,000  tons  of  food 
consumed  daily  were  supplied  by 
motor  truck  during  the  10  days  of 
the  railroad  strike,  is  reported  in  a 
statement  by  Gen.  C.  B.  Drake, 
Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  following  an  inquiry  into  the 
value  of  motor  trucks  for  hauling 
food. 

The  great  value  of  good  high- 
ways is  also  emphasized  in  a  report 
which  states  that  the  strikes  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  good  roads  in 
England  more  than  all  the  agitation 
of  good  roads  advocates. 

"The  World  War."  stated  Gener- 
al_prake.  "proved  thp  ^bfiO'UtP  "p- 
cessity  of  an  efficient  system  of  mo- 
tnr  tr.^pspnrt  to  the  nation  at  war 
and  the  English  railwav  tie-uo  pro- 
vided an  emphatic  demonstration  oi 
its  value  in  peace  times.  With  all 
railroad  trains  motionless  for  10 
days,  nevertheless,  food  was  dis- 
tributed and  the  business  and  social 
life  of  the  nation  was  carried  on, 
subject  of  course,  to  the  limitations 
of  transportation  as  curtailed.  Be- 
cause of  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem of  transportation  by  motor  that 
was  devised  under  compulsion  of 
necessity,  the  life  of  the  nation  was 
not  thrown  out  of  joint  entirely — as 
was  expected  by  the  striking  rail- 
road employes — and  in  consequence, 
the  strike  itself  fizzled  out. 

"The  possibility  of  a  general  tie- 
up  of  American  railroads,  such  as 
has  been  talked  of  for  months  past. 
makes  a  survey  of  the  English 
strike  situation  and  the  lessons  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  valuable  at  this 
time. 

"In  England,  the  great,  immedi- 
ate problem  faced  was  that  of  feed- 
ing the  8,000,(X)0  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, just  as  in  this  country,  the  big 
problem  would  be  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  steady  supply  of  food 
for  New  York  City,  and  the  other 
large  cities.  The  former  task  was 
not  nearly  so  formidable  as  it  would 
appear  at  fir^t  sight,  as  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  London-  is 
such  as  to  continually  assure  the 
presence  of  large  stocks  of  food.  It 
is  a  port  of  heavy  tonnage  from  all 
the   seven    seas,   the   entering   place 
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for  large  quantities  of  perishable 
supplies  from  the  continent  and,  on 
the  land  side,  easily  approachable 
from  main  roads  from  practically 
every  point  of  the  compass.  There 
can  never  be  a  serious  food  shortage 
in  London  as  long  as  the  highways 
are  kept  open  for  motor  transport 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  trucks 
and  drivers  can  be  obtained  to  bring 
the  supplies  in. 

"fSh<?"*  12"^  tons  of  food  .aruL 
2.50,000  gal,  of  milk  are  reauirejl 
daily  to  supply  the  needs  of_L_Qa; 
dpii.  It  is  reported  that  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  necessary  quantity  of 
milk  was  delivered  during  the  first 
day  of  the  strike,  which  had  begun 
the  previous  evening:  on  the  second 
day  about  one-half  and  on  the  third 
day  and  every  day  thereafter,  a  full 
supply.  As  far  as  is  known  there 
was  no  perceptible  shortage  of  food 
in  London  at  any  time  during  the 
10  days  of  the  strike. 

"To  gather  the  milk  from  the 
dairies  in  the  country  surrounding 
London  required  more  than  1,000 
trucks.  Altogether  in  the  districts 
affected  by  the  tie-up,  23,000  trucks 
were  employed  in  the  gathering  and 
distribution  of  food." 
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Fulton    Production    Is 
To    Be    Continued 


Field  Body  Expands 

OWOSSO,  MICH.,  Nov.  15.— 
The  Field  Mfg.  Co.,  maker  of  truck 
bodies,  will  establish  distributing 
centers  for  fleet  owners  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States  in 
addition  to  manufacturing  units  for 
truck  manufacturers.  Plans  are  be- 
ing made  for  an  output  of  at  least 
100,000  units  during  1920. 

Triangle  Service  Station 

LANSING,  MICH.,  Nov.  24.— 
The  Triangle  Truck  Sales  Co.,  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  Trian- 
gle trucks  in  twelve  Michigan  coun- 
ties, has  opened  a  service  station  in 
this  city. 
iiimiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiDiiinii 


Coming  Events 

1920 

Jan.  3-10 — New  Vork  City.  Mo- 
tor Truc-k  Show.  8th  Coast 
Artillery  Resriment  Ar- 
mory, 193d  St.  and  Jerome 
Ave. 

Jan.  17-24 — Hartford,  Conn.. 
Truck  Show.  S'tate  Ar- 
mory. 

Jan.  24-31 — Chicago,  111.  Motor 
Truck  Show.  Internation- 
al Amphitheater,  Stock 
Yards. 

Feb.  9-14 — Louisville,  Ky., 
American  Good  Roads 
Congress. 

March  13-20 — Boston  Motor 
Truck  Show,  Mechanics 
Bldg. 

March  22-27  —  Wllkes-Barre, 
Pa,.  Motor  Truck  Show. 
Armory. 

nnniniKmffliimiiiiiniiniiwnniMiuiiininnimiiMuiiriiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 


Tangible  Assets  in  Excess  of 

Liabilities — No  Work 

Let-Up  Expected 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Dec.  2.— Al- 
though a  receiver  has  been  appoint- 
ed for  the  Fulton  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  assurance  comes 
from  the  officers  of  the  concern  that 
there  will  be  no  break  in  the  sales 
and  distribution  of  its  product. 

The  value  of  the  orders  booked  is 
said  to  be  in  excess  of  $2,000,000, 
while  the  liabilities  of  the  company 
are  less  than  $250,000.  George  C. 
Sherman,  president,  says  that  the 
company  is  exceedingly  strong  from 
the  standpoint  of  distribution  and 
sales,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a 
friendly  receiver  was  brought  about 
through  the  desire  of  the  officials 
to  eflfect  a  proper  reconstruction  of 
the  afYairs  of  the  company. 

The  Fulton  truck,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Sherman,  will  be  on  the  mar- 
ket continuously,  and  with  no  break 
in  the  sales  and  distribution.  The 
material  situation  has  not  interfered 
with  production,  and  reports  of  the 
company  for  October  showed  the 
shipment  of  more  than  250  vehicles. 

Luedinghaus  a  New  Truck 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  Nov.  28.— The 
Luedinghaus  -  Espenschied  Wagon 
Co.,  this  city,  which  has  been  manu- 
facturing horse  wagons  for  more 
than  50  years,  will  in  the  near  fu- 
ture bring  out  a  2-ton  truck  known 
as  the  Luedinghaus.  It  will  cost 
$2,490  and  will  be  assembled  at  the 
present  plant  which  has  been  en- 
larged to  take  care  of  the  new  de- 
partment. Trucks  of  other  capaci- 
ties will  be  built  later. 

The  truck  will  be  made  up  of 
standard  parts  and  will  include  a 
pressed  steel  frame,  wood  wheels, 
three-speed  gearset  and  a  worm- 
driven  rear  axle.  The  wheelbase 
will  be  145  in.  Bodies  will  be  built 
at  the  plant  to  the  customer's  speci- 
fications. 

New  Detroit  Service  Station 

DETROIT,  Nov.  25.— M.  A. 
Young,  distributor  of  Oldsmobile 
trucks,  started  construction  last 
week  of  a  new  sales  and  service  sta- 
tion to  be  three  stories  high.  The 
top  floor  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  service  department.  Safety  de- 
vices and  modern  freight  elevators 
will  be  features  of  the  new  building. 
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"NOR  ma" 

PRECISION 
B8LL  BEflKINdS 

(PflTEMTEP) 

When  a  car,  a  truck,  a  tractor,  or  a  power 
boat  fails — be  it  from  the  failure  of  ever 
so  small  a  part — the  owner's  condemna- 
tion covers  the  unit  as  a  whole.  And  he 
puts  the  responsibility  for  the  failure 
squarely  up  to  the  builder  of  the  unit  to 
whom  he  paid  the  price — not  to  the  makei 
of  the  defective  part. 

A  realization  of  this  fact,  on  the  part 
of  builders  of  automotive  units  and 
electrical  apparatus  therefor,  explctins 
the  vast  preponderance  of  'NORfW 
equipped  magnetos  and  lighting  gen- 
erators in  the  automotive  world. 
Responsible  builders  know  that 
"NORfflfl"  gives  security  against  bear- 
ing troubles. 

Be  SURE— See  That  Your  Electrical 
Apparatus      Is      "nopma"       Equipped 


iHi  WKtaa  CQmpflNy  of  AmERiCA 

17  PO      BRO/qDW/^y  NEW    VORIC 

B(tl/,  Roller,  Thrust  and  Couihiuation   Bearings 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS 

HAVE  MANY  ADVANTAGES 

ill  the  Book  Publishing  Business 

Prove  Superior  on  Short  Runs  and  Give 
Better  Service  During  Peak  Load  Periods 


THE  MacMillaii  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  book  publishiiiij  firms  in 
existence,  has  found  that  motor 
trucks  are  better  than  horses,  wheth- 
er for  haulage  or  for  deHver\ .  Mo- 
tor trucks  are  more  economical ; 
smarter  in  appearance,  and  have  a  far 
greater  work  capacity.  That  company 
is  international  in  scope,  as  well  as 
having  branch  offices  in  Boston,  Chi- 
cago and  other  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  But  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  business. 

The    MacMillan    Co.    publishes    a 
great  many  books  of  fiction.     It  pub- 


lishes religious  books  and  technical 
w  orks  on  medicine  and  on  many  other 
sciences.  It  also  publishes  a  great 
many  school  and  college  text  books. 
In  this  last  respect  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, much  of  which  is  handled  by  the 
company  trucks,  is  enormous.  For  ex- 
ample, a  certain  state  adopts  the  use. 
let  us  say,  of  Tarr  &  McMurry's 
(ieography,  a  widely-used  school  book 
published  by  the  MacMillan  Co.  Such 
a  state  adoption  means  that  this  school 
book  will  be  used  in  all  state  con- 
trolled schools  throughout  the  state 
in  question.  When  such  an  adoption 
is  decided  upon,  the  publishers  have 
to  print,  publish  and  deliver  hundreds 


One  of  tlic  S-t.-n  I  \i,  i.nds  and  the  Z-ttn  Packard  i.huh  u>\-  uini..  ,./  //;,■  MacMillan 

Co.'s  fleet.   John   )  ouny,  known  lu  the  trade  as  Jahiiiiie  Jcioii/,  is  staiiduuj  bctx^'een 

the  two  trucks,  havintj  just  finished  lining  them  up  to  have  their  pictures  taken.   He 

is  the  garage  foreman  and  has  charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  drivers. 


of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  book, 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  schools. 
When  we  consider  that  this  example 
is  only  one  of  many  text  books  adopt- 
ed for  state  use  by  many  dififerent 
states,  the  tremendous  amount  of 
trucking  to  and  from  the  MacMillan 
Co.'s  establishment,  for  this  one 
branch  of  the  business,  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

Moreover,  it  nuist  be  remembered 
that  school  text  books  are  onlv  one 
branch  of  the  business.  In  their  turn, 
works  of  fiction,  of  religion,  of  medi- 
cine, college  text  books,  etc.,  all  have 
their  peak  load  periods,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  publication 
date  of  the  book,  the  opening  of  col- 
leges, etc. 

Practically  all  of  the  MacMillan 
Co.  publications  are  printed  outside 
of  New  York;  most  of  them  are  also 
bound  outside  the  city.  About  25 
per  cent  of  the  books  published  are 
^hipped  direct  to  the  retailers  in  vari- 
ous .states,  most  of  such  direct  ship- 
ments being  state  or  college  text- 
liooks.  But  the  remaining  75  per  cent 
of  the  books  on  the  MacMillan  list 
must  be  shipped  from  the  various 
binderies  to  the  MacMillan  Co.'s 
establishment  in  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  They  are  then  distributed 
among  the  four  stock  floors  which  ex- 
tend the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
As  orders  are  received,  the  books 
are  redistributed  from  these  stock 
floors  to  the  distant  schools  and  col- 
leges or  to  the  firm's  retailer  custom- 
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The  above  illustration  sho-ujs  one  of  the  MacMillaii  Cu.'s  3-ion  Packards  in  process 
of  being  unloaded  on  a  side  street  outside  the  MacMillan  Co.'s  premises.    The  had- 
ing gangway  j/ioh'h  has  proved  a  great  time  saver  and  is  fully  described  on  page  401 
of  this  issue. 


ers  all  over  the  United  States.  In  oth- 
er words,  75  per  cent  of  the  books 
published  by  the  MacMillan  Co.  have 
to  be  dealt  with  twice  by  the  com- 
pany's fleet  of  trucks. 

Double  Handling  Necessary 

While  this  double  handling  of  the 
books  might  at  first  appear  unneces- 
sary, it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
order  to  ship  its  books  direct  from  the 
binders  to  its  customers,  the  com- 
pany would  have  to  maintain  very 
large  storage  space  for  its  stock  at  the 
binders  and  also  maintain  a  staff  at 
each  bindery  to  look  after  the  stock 
and  to  select,  pack  and  ship  outgoing 
orders.  This  would  be  necessary  in 
addition  to  the  clerical  staff  to  keep 
records  of  the  stock  kept  on  hand 
of  each  one  of  the  thousands  of  books 
published  by  the  company. 

Moreover,  as  different  books  are 
bound  at  different  binderies,  a  single 
order  might  involve  the  collection  of 
many  difl'erent  books  from  several 
different  binderies,  which  brings  us 
back  to  the  necessity  of  a  collecting 
and  shipping  point  for  all  the  books, 
which  is  part  of  the  role  now  played 
by  the  establishment  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  ex- 
actly  half  of   the   books   handled  bv 


the  compan\ 's  fleet  of  trucks  are  col- 
lected from  freight  stations  and  trans- 
ported to  the  MacMillan  Co.'s  estab- 
lishment on  Fifth  Ave.  The  other 
half  of  the  total  books  handled  by  the 
trucking  fleet  are  the  same  books  men- 
tioned above,  on  their  outgoing  jour- 
ney to  the  company's  customers. 

Of  such  outgoing  shipments  at 
least  nine-tenths  are  for  out  of  town 
customers :  that  is,  are  freight,  ex- 
press or  parcel  post  shipments.  The 
(jther  one-tenth  are  deliveries  to 
schools,  stores  and  retail  customers 
in  New  York  City.  Taking  these  in- 
coming and  outgoing  shipments  to- 
gether, we  find  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  books  handled  by  the  delivery 
fleet  involve  trips  from  and  to  freight 
yards,  postoffices,  etc.  In  other  words, 
short  runs  make  up  95  per  cent  of  the 
work  of  the  company's  trucks. 

To  be  more  exact,  the  actual  runs 
of  the  trucks  consist  almost  entirely 
of  trips  to  and  from  docks  and  the 
various  freight  yards.  None  of  these 
runs  exceeds  two  miles. 

The  great  (|uantity  of  books 
shipped  direct  from  the  binderies  to 
the  company's  large  depositories  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta  and  else- 
where, are  not  handled  by  the  truck- 
ing fleet  at  all.  I"or  the  purpose  of 
this  article  they  may,  therefore,  be 
disregarded. 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  motor 
vehicle  over  the  horse  wagon  is  the 
greater  radius  of  operation  of  the 
motor  truck.  The  motor  vehicle  can 
make  longer  runs  in  less  time.  But 
from  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the 
MacMillan  Co.'s  trucks  do  not  hold 
this  advantage,  because  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  make  more  than  a 
negligible   number   of   longer   runs. 

Again,  another  outstanding  superi- 
ority of  the  motor  truck  is  its  greater 
speed.  On  short  runs  this  advantage 
is  largely  reduced.  But  in  addition, 
the  congested  conditions  of  the  streets 
through  which  the  MacMillan  Co.'s 
trucks  operate,  and  congestion  at  the 
freight  yards,  still  further  reduce  this 
advantage  or  eliminates  it  altogether. 

Now  in  spite  of  the  above  argu- 
ments which  militate  in  favor  of  the 
horse  wagon,  other  motor  truck  ad- 
vantages have  been  found  to  tip  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  motor  truck. 

Costs  Compared 

Mr.  L.  J.  Lucas,  general  manager 
of  the  MacMillan  Co.,  has  consistent- 
ly favored  the  use  of  motor  trucks  for 
handling  the  company's  collections 
and  deliveries.  Early  in  the  present 
year  the  firm  was  employing  four 
teams  of  two  horses  each.  Mr.  Lucas  , 
went  into  the  question  of  costs  thor-  i 
oughly  and  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions : 

A  one-horse  team  cost  the  com- 
pany between  $60  and  $65  per  month 
for  stabling,  feed,  etc.  For  four 
teams  and  for  the  year,  therefore,  this 
item  stood  at  between  $2,880  and 
$3,120. 

Garaging  a  motor  truck  cost  the 
company  between  $30  and  $35  per 
month,  or  between  $1,440  and  $1,680 
per  year  for  a  fleet  of  four  trucks. 
The  additional  cost  of  gasoline  and 
oil,  the  depreciation  item,  the  Mac- 
Millan Co.  writes  off  its  motor  trucks 
every  7  years,  just  as  it  wrote  off  its 
teams  every  7  years,  and  other  ex- 
pense items  chargeable  against  motor 
trucks,  did  not  bring  up  the  total  to 
a  higher  figure  than  the  one  men- 
tioned above  for  horses.  Other  ex- 
penses such  as  overhead  expenses, 
drivers'  wages,  etc.,  remained  almost 
the  same  for  trucks  as  for  horses. 

The  first  question  taken  up  was  that 
of  hired  trucks.  The  quotation  ob- 
tained from  a  trucking  contractor  fig- 
ured out  at  a  total  of  about  $26,000 
per  year  for  handling  all  the  MacMil-. 
Ian  Co.'s  collections  and  deliveries. 
This  figure  was  much  higher  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  delivery  fleet 
drawn  by  eight  horses. 

There  remained  then,  the  question 
of  owned  trucks.     After  careful  cal-  i 
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culations  this  was  found  to  figure  out 
at  between  $12,000  and  $13,000  per 
year  for  the  entire  cost  of  maintain- 
ing and  operating  a  fleet  of  four 
trucks.  This  amount  of  course  in- 
cludes depreciation,  insurance,  over- 
head expenses,  repairs,  drivers'  wages 
and  all  other  items  chargeable  aganist 
the  trucks. 

The  figure  is  low  for  two  reasons 
First,  the  runs  are  short  and  over 
good  roads,  therefore  depreciation  is 
figured  so  as  to  write  off  the  trucks 
in  7  years — an  unusually  low  depre 
ciation  item.  Second,  the  MacAIil 
Ian  Co.  owns  a  small  garage,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  four 
trucks.  This  is  used  for  housing  tlie 
private  cars  of  officials  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  da\time  and  it  has 
never  been  rented,  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  Therefore  it  was  not  necessary 
to  charge  against  the  trucks  the  pos- 
sible rental  of  the  floor  space  which 
they  occupy,  which  would  work  out 
at  about  $1,000.  That  is,  this  was 
not  necessary  in  comparing  motor 
truck  costs  against  those  for  horses. 

The  actual  total  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  delivery  fleet  drawn  by  four 
horses,  worked  out  at  about  the  same 
figure,  or  between  $12,000  and  $13,- 
000.  But  this  would  be  about  $14,000 
today,  which  would  neutralize  garage 
rent. 

Maintenance  Compared 

Early  in  March  of  the  present  year, 
the  MacMillan  Co.  sold  its  eight 
horses  at  private  sales.  In  place  of 
them  it  installed  two  new  3-ton  Pack- 
ard trucks  with  stake  bodies  and  one 
new  2-ton  Packard  truck  with  a 
screen  body  and  canvas  top.  A  little 
later  a  1-ton  Peerless  of  an  older 
model  was  added  to  the  fleet  and 
equipped  with  a  panel  body.  It  was 
found  that  these  four  trucks  were 
able  to  handle  with  ease  all  the  work 
previously  taken  care  of  by  the  four 
teams  of  horses.  They  handled  the 
work  with  greater  dispatch  and  if  nec- 
essary could  handle  more. 

Although  the  fleet  has  not  yet  been 
installed  a  year  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  prove  that  the  above  estimate  of 
costs  was  exact,  it  may  be  said  here 
that  up  to  the  present  time  of  writing, 
the  costs  of  the  fleet  are  under  rather 
than  over  the  schedule  set  for  them 
and  based  on  the  above  estimate. 

Another  point :  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  horse  teams,  the  horses  had  to 
be  inspected  twice  a  month  by  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon.  If  all  was  well  with 
them,  the  surgeon  charged  a  merel\' 
nominal  fee.  If  treatment  was  neces- 
sary, he  charged  between  $5  and  $10 
per  horse. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  for 


maintaining  the  trucks,  the  fleet  is 
inspected  only  once  a  month  by  the 
local  branch  of  the  Packard  company. 
If  all  is  well,  or  if  only  slight  tight- 
ening up  or  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary, the  Packard  company  makes  no 
charge  for  this  service,  either  for  the 
inspection  or  for  the  subsequent  re- 
port, outlining  whatever  slight  ad- 
justments may  be  necessary.  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  these  adjustments 
are  made  by  The  MacMillan  (o.'s  ga- 
rage foreman,  without  extra  cost  to 
the  comi)any.  N(jr  is  the  garage  fore- 
man's salary  an  additonal  cost  item, 
because  he  lived  in  an  ai)artmenl 
.ihnve  the  garage,  took  charge  of  il 
and  worked  in  the  shipping  room,  he 
fore  the  trucks  were  installed.  For 
more  elaborate  repairs  made  by  the 
Packard  company  the  cost  to  the 
MacMillan  Co.  has  not  \et  reached 
$100. 

Moreover,  when  a  horse  is  sick  or 
disabled,  it  is  down  and  out  and  can 
not  work  for  some  time.  This  means 
serious  inconvenience,  extra  work  for 
the  other  teams  and  consequent  pos- 
sible disablement  of  the  other  horse< 
later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  unless  a  truck  i- 
badly  smashed  in  an  accident — such 
an  accident  as  would  kill  a  horse  and 
eliminate  it  for  good — the  ills  to 
which  it  is  heir  are  usually  easily  and 
quickly  repaired  and  the  truck  is  in 
as  excellent  condition  as  before. 

Motor  Trucks  Superior 

To  sum  up,  the  haulage  work  of  the 
MacMillan  Co.  is  heavy  and  continu- 
ous, but  for  the  most  part,  it  is  such 
as  to  ofTer  every  advantage  to  the 
horse  wagon.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
motor  truck  has  ])roved  that  it  can 
handle  the  same  work  more  quickly, 
more  efficiently  and  at  no  greater  cost 
than  can  horses.  In  addition,  where 
the  company  has  longer  runs  to  make. 


sucii  as  occasional  parcel  deliveries  in 
the  liron.x,  the  motor  truck  is  immeas- 
urably superior.  Lastl)-,  the  well  kept 
motor  truck  does,  and  alwa\s  will, 
present  a  smarter,  more  et'ticient  and 
more  up-to-date  appearance  than  the 
best  of  horse  wagons. 

h'urther  articles  dealing  with  the 
MacMillan  Co.'s  operation  methods 
and  the  large  volume  of  work  handled 
by  the  company's  small  fleet  will  ap- 
[jear  in  later  issues  of  Tin-;  Commer- 
<.i.\L  \'eiiici.i:. 


Michigan    Overland 
Haulage    Increases 

Detroit,  Dec.  15. — Ship-by-truck 
concerns  that  a  few  months  ago 
were  operating  one  or  two  used 
trucks,  encouraged  by  the  en- 
thusiastic response  of  shippers,  are 
branching  out  in  all  departments. 
.Many  concerns  are  employing  reg- 
ular traffic  managers;  are  operating 
return-load  bureaus  and  have  estab- 
lished fuel  and  repair  stations  along 
the  routes  they  are  covering. 

\\  ith  a  desire  to  in  every  way  en- 
courage the  movement,  the  manu- 
facturers are  compiling  information 
on  which  to  base  freight  rates  and 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  truck  line 
systems  appears  destined  to  be  the 
outcome.  New  companies  are  be- 
ing started  in  many  sections  of 
Michigan  and  Ohio  and  those  in  op- 
eration report  capacity  business. 

The  Rainbow  System  of  Motor 
Transportation  operations  between 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  and  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Dec.  1, 
with  an  equipment  of  twenty-two 
trucks  and  twenty-six  trailers.  The 
corporation  was  organized  in  Cleve- 
land and  is  headed  by  Richard  Fergu- 
SDH.  I'-ach  train,  consisting  of  a 
Continued  on  page  422 


Photograph  of  the  MacMillan  Co.'s  2-ton  Packard,  taken  at  the  time  it  was  pur- 
chased.  Note  the  ine.vpensive  wire  framework  of  the  body  and  the  curtains,  which 
can  be  unrolled  to  protect  the  contents  of  the  truck  in  inclement  weather. 
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PREVENTING 


BROKEN  FRAMES 

on  Contractors^ Dump  Trucks 

Aiit'le  Irons  Rivetled  to  Outside  of  Frame  Stops  Failures  but  Requires 
Lengthening  of  Jackshaft  on  Chain-Driven  Truck 


0\E  ot  the  big  maintenance  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  b\  a  fleet  owner 
in  the  contractor's  field  is  the  breakage 
of  frames  caused  by  excessive  strains 
during  the  unloading  of  the  dump 
bodies.  The  usual  practice  when  a 
truck  is  loaded  with  heavy  rock  is  to 
back  the  truck  against  some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  rear  wheels,  thus  expedit- 
ing the  dumping  of  the  rock  by  givuig 
it  an  additional  momentum.  P.y  suc- 
cessive jamming  of  the  rear  wheels. 
the  rock  is  completely  dumped. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  severe 
strains  are  bound  to  have  a  deteri- 
orating effect  on  the  frame,  resulting 
finally  in  a  breakage.  Jacob  Fradus, 
a  large  contractor  in  New  York  City, 
has  solved  this  problem  by  reinforc- 
ing the  truck  frames  with  6  by  5>4-in. 
angle  iron,  laid  on  the  outside  of  the 
frame.  The  6-in.  side  is  placed  verti- 
cally on  the  outside  of  the  frame, 
while  the  5-in.  side  is  on  the  top. 
horizontally,  facing  out. 

Before  the  angle  iron  was  put  on 
the  frame,  holes  were  drilled  for  all 
cross  members  and  the  jackshaft 
hangers.  The  reinforcing  angle  iron 
was  then  attached  to  the  frame  h} 
being  riveted  with  ^-in  rivets  in  zig- 
zag formation  every  8  in.  along  the 
frame.  V,y  placing  the  rivets  every  8 
in.,  it  was  found  that  the  frame  was 
considerably  stronger  than  it  would 
be  were  the  rivets  placed  in  square 
formation  or  in  batches  of  four.  Pre- 
vious experience  without  the  rein- 
forcement, showed  that  frame  break- 
ages occurred  where  the  rivets  were 
placed  near  each  other. 

As  the  Fradus  fleet  is  made  ui)  of 
Mack  chain-driven  trucks,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  bolt  the  jackshaft  hangers 
iq-  their  original  positions  on  the 
frame.  It  was  then  found  thjit  the 
'/4-in.  thickness  of  the  angle^iron 
shortened  the  purchase  of  the^squarea 
end  of  the  jackshaft  in  the  master i 
gear  of  the  difTerential  just  J-^  in.  At 
first,  the  original  jackshafts  were  used, 
there  being  ?>  in.  of  squared  end  on  the 
end  of  the  jackshaft,  and  thi>  allowed 
that  member  to  enter  the  master  gear 
within  Yi  in.  of  its  original  position. 
Later,    when   the    jackshafts    started 


breaking  and  the  squared  ends  were 
sheared  due  to  the  overloading  of  the 
trucks,  it  was  deemed  best  to  lengthen 
ihem  '/^  in.  so  that  the  squared  ends 
might  get  a  better  purchase  in  the  hub 
of  the  master  gear. 

Lengthening  of  the  two  jackshafts 
is  accomplished  in  two  ways.  The 
shorter  jackshaft  is  lengthened  by  cut- 
ting down  one  of  the  larger  shafts 
which  has  been  broken,  to  the  required 
size.     The  larger  jackshaft  is  length- 


ened by  the  French  welding  process. 
in  which  one  piece  is  tapered  and  the 
other  grooved  in  a  V-shape  so  as  to 
form  male  and  female  members.  These 
two  ends  are  fitted  together  and  then 
welded.  One  of  the  jackshaft  pieces 
retains  the  original  flange  for  hold- 
ing the  sprocket,  while  the  other  piece 
is  one  that  has  been  cut  down  from 
sotne  other  broken  shaft.  The  end  of 
this  piece  is  squared  to  fit  the  hub  of 
the  master  gear  of  the  differential. 


Section  -iHoii'iNG  method 

or    WELDING    SHAFT 
The  jacKshaftn  tee  lenr/thened  by  the  Frmeh   ircldwg  process. 


The  angle  iron  reinforcement  nas  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  frame. 


The  rivets  irere  placed  in  sig-zag  formation,  crerg  8  in.  along  the  frame. 
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Simple  Device  to 

Unload  Trucks 

Para  lied  to  the  Curb 

Publishers  Reduces    Loading  and    Unloading   Time   by  Its    Use 


TRUCKS  are  still  loaded  and  un- 
loaded at  the  sidewalk  in  many 
industries.  Practically  all  trucks  so 
loaded  are  backed  up  so  that  the  tail- 
gate is  parallel  with  the  curb-edge. 
This  means  that  practically  all  trucks 
so  loaded  and  unloaded,  in  city  dis- 
tricts occupy  almost  half  the  street 
width  during  the  loading  jtrocess. 
Moreover,  they  must  be  maneuvered 
into  and  out  of  this  position,  and  dur- 
ing these  maneuvers,  either  hold  up 
other  tratSc,  are  subject  to  delays 
themselves,  or  both.  Yet  the  practice 
is  almost  universal  where  curb-edge 
loading  is  still  in  vogue. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  inconven- 
ience of  this  method,  where  it  is  not 
necessary  to  load  or  unload  a  large 
lumiber  of  trucks  at  a  time,  the  device 
-hown  below  is  of  unusual  interest. 

The  device  was  constructed  for  the 
MacMillan  Co.,  book  publishers,  by 
the  firm's  carpenter,  Herman 
Schwenk.  It  is  simple  in  design,  can 
be  constructed  on  the  premises  by  any 
good  carpenter  and  has  proved  a  great 
labor  and  time  saver.  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  advantages  of 
a  loading  platform  into  sidewalk  load- 


ing. Moreover,  it  enables  two  men 
to  unload  a  truck  which  is  parallel 
with  the  sidewalk,  in  about  one  third 
the  time  previousl\  taken  by  three 
men  to  unload  a  truck  backed  upon 
the  curb-edge. 

The  work  of  the  MacMillan  Co.'s 
delivery  fleet  consists  almost  entirely 
of  calling  for  and  delivering  large 
cases  of  hooks  at  docks  and  freight 
stations.  Conditions  on  the  company's 
premises  are  such  as  to  necessitate 
sidewalk  loading  and  unloading  of 
these  heavy  cases.  Before  the  pres- 
ent device  was  installed,  it  was  neces- 
sarv  to  back  the  company's  trucks  up 
to  the  curb.  One  man  then  mounted 
the  body  of  a  truck  and  ])ushed  or 
rolled  the  cases  toward  the  tailgate. 
Here  a  second  man  eased  them  to  the 
sidewalk,  while  a  third  picked  them 
up  on  a  hand  truck  and  wheeled 
them  into  the  building.  Under  this 
system  the  man  on  the  truck  body 
usually  "overended"  the  cases  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  truck, 
a  method  calculated  to  bring  severe 
jars  and  strains  on  the  truck  springs 
and  chassis.  When  the  cases  were 
eased  to  the  sidewalk,  the  easing  was 


usually  negligible,  especially  where  the 
cases  weighed  200  lbs.  and  over. 
Therefore,  the  cases  came  to  the  side- 
walk with  a  crash,  starting  every  nail, 
cracking  and  splintering  the  boardf 
and  frequently  breaking  the  cases  wide 
open  and  spreading  the  books  over  the 
dirty  sidewalk. 

The  loading  device  shown  is  a  sim- 
ple gangway,  built  on  a  slant  so  as  to 
connect  the  tailboard  of  the  truck 
with  the  sidewalk,  when  the  truck  is 
drawn  up  parallel  with  the  latter. 
Two  men  can  easily  lift  it  into  place. 
It  can  then  be  fastened  by  means  of 
ropes  running  through  two  of  the 
stake  pockets  on  the  truck  and 
through  two  pockets  in  the  gangwa}'. 
This  is  rarely  necessary,  however. 
When  in  place,  two  men  can  load  or 
unload  the  truck  in  about  one-third 
the  time  taken  by  three  men  work- 
ing by  the  old  method.  Hand  trucks 
are  run  up  the  gangway  onto  the  truck 
body.  A  case  is  then  picked  up  on 
each  hand  truck  and  run  down  the 
gangway  and  into  the  building  with- 
out further  change.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  jar  and  strain  on  the  chassis  or 
on  the  springs. 


Tuo  sketches  of  the  MacMillan  Co.'s  hading  device.  The  shorter  side  of  the  gangway  is  12  //.  long  and  the  other  \4  ft. 
long.  The  total  width  is  Syi  ft.  A  guide,  about  ZYi  in.  high,  prevents  the  hand  truck  wheels  from  running  over  the  edge. 
The  gangivay  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  take  up  the  angle  difference  in  the  planes  of  the  truck  body  and  the  sidewalk.     The 

total  weight  of  the  device  is  about  250  lbs. 
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ELIMINATING  MISTAKES 

in  Loading  Packages 


Read    How    a    Wholesale    Butcher    Prevents 


Wli  \  T  happens  when  one  of  your 
trucks  pulls  up  to  make  a  dehv- 
erv  and  the  driver  finds  that  the  goods 
to' be  delivered  are  not  in  his  trucks. 
In  the  first  place,  the  driver  may  have 
to  return  for  the  correct  goods  and 
this  means  additional  run  back  to  the 
store.  In  the  second  place,  the  cus- 
tomer receives  his  goods  late. 

In  the  wholesale  butcher  business, 
such  a  delav  may  cost  the  firm  a  big 
customer.  Restaurants  do  not  as  a 
rule  order  goods  in  bulk  until  they  are 
needed,  and  the  non-arrival  of  such 
goods  may  cost  the  restaurant  con- 
siderable business.  Also,  for  example, 
a  big  ocean  liner  cannot  postpone  sail- 
ing because  a  small  proportion  of  its 
supplies  for  the  voyage  have  not  ar- 
rived In  addition  to  this,  the  run  to 
the  store  and  back  for  the  delayed 
goods  means  a  big  waste  of  time  and 
gasoline. 

Therefore,  the  Nathan  Schweitzer 
Co  a  big  New  York  wholesale 
butcher,  has  perfected  and  mstalled  a 
checking  svstem  for  truck  loading 
which  practically  eliminates  any  pos- 
sibility of  mistakes. 

By  this  system,  goods  to  be  earned 


on  a  truck  on  every  trip  are  collected 
in  one  spot  on  the  ground  floor.  Ihe 
truck  driver  collects  his  orders  from 
the  office  compartment  reserved  tor 
his  route.  By  the  aid  of  these  orders 
he  then  assembles  his  packages  from 
his  route  space  on  the  ground  floor. 
He  and  his  helper  place  these  on  hand 
trucks. 

The  driver  now  enters  on  his  driv- 
er's record  the  packages  he  has  assem- 
bled and  the  addresses  to  which  they 
are  consigned.  ,       .     ^u 

When  the  record  is  completed,  the 
driver  and  helper  push  the  hand 
trucks  to  the  tail  of  their  delivery 
truck  and  are  ready  to  begin  loading. 


Errors    in    Delivery 

box  or  barrel  as  it  is  loaded  into  the 
truck,  or  to  be  loaded  into  the  truck. 
Where  goods  are  checked  off  in  this 
way  before  being  loaded,  they  are 
carefully  segregated,  after  the  check- 
ing is  completed,  from  all  other  goods 
piled  nearby,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  packages  being  removed  by 
mistake  or  other  packages  added. 

When  this  final  checking  has  been 
completed,  the  checker's  record  is 
compared  both  with  the  orders  by 
which  the  driver  has  assembled  his 
load  and  with  the  driver's  record 
which  he  has  made  up  from  these 
orders.  If  all  three  of  these  records 
agree,  the  possibility  of  any  mistake 
in  the  load   is  practically  eliminated. 


The  Additional  Check  pi^Hadelphia  Show  Jan.  19 


Just  at  this  point  in  the  loading 
process,  the  company's  double  check- 
ing system  comes  into  play  and  pre- 
vents anv  possibility  of  error.  Dui- 
in?  the  "course  of  the  loading  and 
sometimes  before  the  loading  is  begun, 
where  two  or  three  truck  are  to  be 
loaded  at  the  same  time,  the  checker 
checks  off  on  his  sheet  each  parcel  or 


PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  1-The 
week  starting  Jan.  19  has  been  selected 
bv  the  Motor  Truck  Ass  n  of  Phila- 
delphia for  holding  the  motor  truck 
show  in  Philadelphia.  The  exhibition, 
which  will  follow  that  of  the  pas- 
senger cars,  will  be  held  in  the  Com- 
mercial  Museum. 
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A  Simple  Washstand 

With  Good  Lighting  Facilities 

Concrete     Partition    27   In.    High    Helps    to 
Prevent    Splashing   of   Trucks    Already    Washed 


T^Rl'CK  washing  is  one  operation 
that  should  receive  as  much  atten- 
tion, so  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned. 
as  any  other  piece  of  work  in  a  fleet 
owner's  garage.  This  is  especially 
true  when  a  fleet  has  become  so  large 
that  every  inch  of  available  garage 
space  is  needed  for  storage  purposes. 
Washing  a  truck  while  it  is  standing 
close  to  another  vehicle  does  not 
always  give  good  results.  In  the  first 
place,  the  work  is  done  under  crow^ded 
conditions,  resulting  in  the  splashing 
of  cleaned  trucks  on  either  side.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  get  the  best  of  lighting 
facilities. 

An  example  of  how  this  problem 
was  solved  by  a  large  fleet  owner  may 
be    cited    by    the    experience    of    the 


.limits  llread  Co.,  operating  165  trucks 
in  \ew  York  City  and  the  surround- 
ing territory.  In  the  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
garage  of  that  company,  all  washing 
of  the  trucks  is  done  at  one  place  in 
the  garage.  A  space  15  ft.  square  has 
been  set  aside  in  a  corner  of  the  gar- 
age near  the  entrance.  A  drain  has 
been  placed  in  the  center  of  this  space 
and  the  concrete  floor  slants  toward 
the  drain  from  the  four  sides  of  the 
space.  An  overhead  washing  device 
with  an  8-ft.  hose  permits  of  easy 
access  to' any  part  of  the  truck  during 
spraying. 

A  concrete  partition,  27  in.  high, 
separates  the  washing  space  from  the 
space  adjacent  to  it  and  acts  also  as 
■'  protection  against  splashing.  A 
framework  of  1-in.  pipes  is  built  up 


from  this  concrete  partition  to  hold 
four  electric  lights,  which  are  equally 
spaced  along  the  length  of  the  frame- 
work. Four  more  electric  lights  are 
also  placed  along  the  wall  at  the  rear 
and  four  on  the  side  wall  opposite 
the  concrete  partition.  An  overhead 
light,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  ceil- 
ing, is  al.so  used.  These  excellent 
lighting  facilities  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  cleaner  to  work  at  night 
under  conditions  almost  as  good  as 
during  the  day. 

Detroit,  Dec.  12. —  The  Sewell 
Cushion  Wheel  Co.  plans  to  treble 
its  production  with  the  addition  of 
a  factory  on  a  lO-acre  site  purchased 
recently.  Work  on  the  new  factory 
has  begun. 


STAND   FOR  CLEANING 
UPPER  PART  OF  tOW 


'n!i  "rtn''!fJ^"r'''J"r'^"  ^''^^,°-^'"'  ^•.  ^■'  '-""'"r.  "f  "'f  ^'"''"'"^  ^'■""'  ^'"-  ""-'  ■-■"''hed  in  one  pari  of  the  garage  on  account  of 

the  cro'wded  conditions      This  Zi'ashing  stand  is  equipped  u>ith  an   overhead  washing  device  and  electric  lights  for  night 

li-orti.    :\ote  also  the  convenient  stand  used  so  that  the   n-asher  way  reach  the  upper  parts  of  the  truck  body. 
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Company  Selling  Distilled  Water  Finds  Electrics  Most  Economical 


GETTING  RID  OF  HORSES 

in  Delivering  Beverages 


F(  »i\  the  horses,  it  was  an  inauspi- 
cious day  back  in  1912  when  tiie 
ilygeia  Distilled  Water  Co.,  New 
York  City,  bought  its  first  electric 
truck.  The  purchase  was  principally 
for  experimental  purposes,  for  elec- 
trics were  not  very  well  established 
•It  that  time  in  the  business  of  deliv- 
ering table  waters.  As  for  the  horses, 
they  had  been  used  ever  since  the 
company  began  business,  30  years 
before.  There  were  twenty-seven 
teams  then.  Later,  when  another 
electric  was  added,  the  number  of 
horses  was  reduced  to  forty-odd.  And 
so  it  has  been  from  1912  to  the  pres- 
ent, a  steadily  decreasing  number  of 
horses  and  a  constantly  increasing 
fleet  of  electric  trucks,  until  now  there 
are  ten  electrics  of  various  types  and 
sizes  and  not  one  team  of  horses. 
Vet,  the  ten  do  all  the  work,  and  more, 
too,  of  the  fortj'-four  horses  they 
have  displaced. 

The  electrics  have  shown  many 
advantages  over  the  horse-drawn 
equipment.  The  diflference  in  operat- 
ing cost  was,  of  course,  the  most 
striking  factor,  but  added  to  this  was 
the  fact  that  the  electric  could  go  to 
places  far  beyond  the  reach  of  horses. 
These  two — increased  service  and 
lowered  costs — are  the  real  reasons 
for  the  fact  that  the  Hygeia  com- 
pany's beverages  are  now  delivered 
by  motor  vehicles. 

The  delivery  system  today  covers 
all  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  electrics  reach 
customers  in  all  three  boroughs.  Be- 
yond these  districts  express  and 
freight  are  relied  upon.  In  the  days 
of  horses,  the  wagons  did  not  go 
beyond  Manhattan.  The  trips  were 
too  long.  Even  a  trip  to  Harlem,  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  taxed  the 
horses  to  the  utmost,  and  they  re- 
quired the  better  part  of  a  day  for 
the  journey.  These  outlying  parts 
of  the  city  depended  on  express  for 
their  shipments.  Now  the  whole 
l')cal  territory  is  covered  by  the  elec- 
trics of  the  company,  and  the  serv- 
ice is  not  only  better  but  more  eco 
nomical. 

The  Hygeia  fleet  is  made  up  of 
four  Zyi-ton,  one  3-ton,  three  2-ton 
and  one  1-ton  G.  V.  electrics,  and 
one  yi-ton  G.  M.  C.  electric. 


Only  Trmks  Make  Possible  the 

Large    Expansion    of 

Business  Area 


No.    7 

This  is  the  seventh  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the 
principles  to  be  c  o  n- 
sidered  in  getting  rid  of 
horses  in  different  indus- 
tries. The  first  six  ar- 
ticles in  this  series  were 
published  as  follows: 

No.  1  Coal Aug.  15 

No.  2  Paper.  ....  .Sept.  1 

No.  3  Lumber.  .  .Sept.  15 
No.  4  Groceries .  .  .  Nov.  1 
No.  5  Express.  .  .Nov.  15 

No.  6  Florist Dee.  1 

Article  No.  8,  on  getting 
rid  of  horses  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  will  ap- 
pear in  the  issue  of  Jan.  1, 
1920. 


When  an  owner  of  a  fleet  of  horses 
in  the  beverage  field  wishes  to  re- 
place these  with  a  motor  truck  fleet 
he  must  consider  certain  fundamental 
princijiles  in  effecting  this  replace- 
ment. He  must  first  understand  that 
the  replacement  is  a  gradual  process. 
The  application  of  these  principles 
may  mean  a  complete  change  in  the 
functioning  of  the  delivery  sxstem, 
but  in  the  end  the  trouble  and  ex- 
l)ense  necessitated  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself. 

There  are  seven  cardinal  principles 
that  must  be  considered  by  a  beverage 
concern  before  it  installs  a  fleet  of 
trucks. 


(lost  of  Delivery 

I  — The  cost  of  delivery  is  the  para 
-■■  mount  issue  to  be  decided  upon 
before  anything  else  is  brought  up. 
Though  horse  wagons  were  found  to 
be  reliable  on  the  short  hauls  in  the 
spring  and  fall  months,  they  often 
caused  a  disarrangement  of  the  de- 
livery schedule  in  the  hot  summer  be- 
cause of  the  heat  and  in  the  winter 
because  of  the  snow  and  slippery 
pavemetits.  Another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  fact  that  in  the  beverage 
field,  the  use  of  horse  wagons  is  lim- 
ited to  the  local  territory  only  and 
in  no  way  can  it  meet  any  expansion 
of  territory  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
Though  they  may  be  used  for  short 
hauls  in  the  city,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  practical  even  then. 
The  logical  answer  to  this  question  is 
in  the  determination  of  the  time  saved 
in  delivery  and  the  number  of  such 
deliveries  per  day.  An  electric  truck 
can  take  care  of  all  of  the  short  hauls 
necessary  each  day,  while  a  gasoline 
truck  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
long  hauls  outside  of  the  city  limits 
and  also  as  a  feeder  for  the  electrics. 

Delivery  Area  Increased 

O — The  area  of  delivery  territory  is 
the  next  principle  to  be  consid- 
ered by  a  beverage  concern  which 
contemplates  the  installation  of  a  fleet 
of  trucks.  Though  this  has  been 
partially  covered  in  the  previous  prin- 
ciple, it  does  not  take  into  account  the 
class  of  business  handled.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Hygeia  company  is  made 
up  of  deliveries  to  private  families 
and  office  buildings,  all  short  hauls, 
and  necessitating  frequent  stops.  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  adhere  to  a 
delivery  schedule  and  to  keep  the 
trucks  on  certain  routes,  as  the  or- 
ders come  in  regularly.  Other  com- 
])anies,  on  the  other  hand,  take  care 
of  the  drug  store  and  other  trades, 
orders  from  which  are  usually  sub- 
ject to  immediate  delivery,  according 
to  the  fluctuations  in  demand.  As  a 
result,  such  a  company  must  be  pre- 
[>ared  to  rush  its  particular  brand  of 
beverage  to  any  part  of  the  city  at 
an\-  time  of  the  day  and  must  there 
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fore  have  on  hand  gasoline  trucks 
which  are  fast  enough  to  make  de- 
liveries in  time  to  satisfy  a  customer. 

Average  Load  Size 

— The  average  size  of  the  loads  is 
the  next  principle  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  installation  of  a  fleet  of 
trucks  in  the  beverage  field.  He  must 
consider  the  size  of  trucks  to  take 
care  of  these  loads  and  the  right  lunii- 
ber  of  each  size  to  purchase.  The 
Hygeia  company  uses  the  3-  and  4- 
ton  trucks  for  the  heavy  routes  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  city,  where  it 
delivers  drinking  water  for  the  of- 
fices, and  the  trucks  of  lower  capaci- 
ties for  the  short  hauls  and  the  fam- 
ily trade. 

The  Garage  Question 

4  -The  design  and  location  of  the 
garage  must  next  be  considered 
m  the  installation  of  a  fleet  of  trucks 
in  the  beverage  field.  With  three  to 
four  trucks,  such  a  fleet  owner  may 
house  his  trucks  in  some  neighbor- 
ing garage.  Those  who  are  planning 
the  erection  of  their  own  garage 
should  locate  them  as  close  by  the 
plants  as  possible,  so  as  to  reduce 
mileage  in  the  running  of  the  trucks 
between  the  plant  and  the  garage. 
Often  a  company  is  able  to  convert 
its  stables  into  a  garage,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hygeia  company.  The 
first  floor  is  used  for  housing  the 
electrics  and  the  second  and  third 
floors  for  storing  its  bottles.  Charg- 
ing plugs  have  been  installed  along 
the  wall  space,  the  batteries  being 
charged  at  night.  By  using  the  for- 
mer stables  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  for  the  storage  of  its  bottles, 
the  company  has  been  given  the  o])- 
portunity  of  taking  advantage  of  any 
bargains  in  the  purchase  of  extra  bot- 
tles. It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
company  to  buy  these  bottles  at  bar- 
gain prices  when  the  chance  occurred 
without  this  extra  storage  room,  be- 
cause the  profits  made  by  the  pur- 
chase would  soon  be  consumed  in 
rental    of    outside   premises. 

Loading  Important 

— The  fifth  principle  takes  into 
consideration  the  loading  of  the 
trucks.  A  beverage  concern,  whose 
business  dates  back  long  before  the 
advent  of  motor  trucks,  will  find  that 
its  loading  facilities  are  not  adequate 
to  harmonize  with  the  efficiency  of 
motor  truck  use.  The  platform  will 
probably  not  be  high  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  higher  bodies  of  the 
trucks,  nor  be  large  enough  to  meet 
with  any  expansion  in  the  fleet.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hygeia  company,  the 
platform  has  been  built  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  whole  fleet  at  one 


time.  The  boxes  are  conveyed  to  the 
loading  platform  on  automatic  con- 
veyors which  wind  in  and  out  of  the 
plant.  These  conveyors  are  made  up 
of  rollers,  mounted  between  two 
tracks.  The  boxes,  when  jilaced  on 
these  rollers,  receive  enough  momen- 
tum after  being  given  a  start  to  carry 
them  out  to  the  platform,  where  they 
are  taken  in  hand  b\-  the  driver  on 
whose  truck  they  are  loaded.  Load- 
ing conditions  must  be  such  as  to  al- 
low the  loading  of  all  of  the  trucks 
at  one  time,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing rush.  As  the  loading  of  a  truck 
takes  from  one-half  to  one  hour's 
time,  it  is  apparent  that  were  several 
trucks  forced  to  wait  on  account  of 
insufficient  loading  space  much  valu- 
able time  would  be  lost.  Loading  of 
beverages  is  also  dependent  on  the 
efiicienl  layout  of  the  plant.  There 
should  be  no  confusion  or  delay  in 
the  morning  rush  through  lack  of 
proper  grouping  of  orders.  The 
drivers  should  not  be  forced  to  waste 
their  titne  in  spotting  the  various 
cases  of  beverages  or  drinking  water. 
The  trucks  must  be  kept  moving  in 
order  to  get  any  kind  of  efficiency. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  if  the 
trucks  are  kept  waiting  for  any  un- 
due length  of  time  during  the  sort- 
ing of  the  loads.  Efficient  unloading 
of  the  beverages  is  contingent  upon 
placing  the  different  orders  in  the 
truck  body  and  also  upon  the  proper 
unloading  facilities  at  the  point  of  de- 
livery. The  boxes  must  be  placed  so 
that  they  may  be  unloaded  in  regular 
Older,  thus  obviating  the  need  of  mov- 
ing other  boxes  in  order  to  get  at 
those  desired. 

Sturdy  Body  Types 

— Body  types  have  an  important 
bearing  in  beverage  delivery. 
Though  this  principle  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  unloading  of  the  ve- 
hicles, still  it  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  various  conditions  that 
are  met  in  the  beverage  field.  The 
bodies,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  de- 
signed for  accessibility.  Protection 
against  theft  must  also  be  considered. 
Most  beverage  concerns  that  make 
family  deliveries  use  a  panel  body,, 
which  is  completely  enclosed.  On 
each  side  one  or  two  swinging  or 
sliding  doors  are  usually  placeci  on  the 
bodies  to  enable  quick  spotting  of  the 
boxes.  Each  door  is  provided  with 
a  lock  to  prevent  theft  of  the  bev- 
erages while  the  driver  is  making  his 
deliveries  to  the  rear  of  the  houses. 
\\'hen  it  is  considered  that  a  syphon 
bottle  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80  cents  unfilled,  the  need  of  adequate 
means  for  prevention  of  theft  is  mani- 
fest. The  inside  of  the  body  is 
usually    made    up    of    two    floors    on 


which  the  boxes  are  placed  according 
to  their  rotation  of  delivery.  The  out 
side  roof  space  is  used  for  carrying 
empties  collected  during  the  deliveries. 
A  guard  rail  is  placed  around  the 
sides  of  the  roof  to  prevent  the  boxes 
sliding  oft'.  -Some  of  the  beverage 
companies  which  deliver  drinking 
water  and  coolers  to  the  oflkes  use  an 
open  stake  body  for  this  purpose,  as 
there  is,  no  need  of  segregating  the 
orders.  Each  bottle  is  of  the  same 
size  and  therefore  may  be  used  to 
fill  one  order  as  well  as  another. 
Those  companies  that  use  gasoline 
trucks  for  the  delivery  of  their 
brands  of  syrup,  used  by  drug  stores, 
etc.,  for  making  up  the  various  bev- 
erages, rely  on  the  express  type  of 
body.  This  t)pe  of  body  is  also  use- 
ful for  the  delivery  of  bottled  bev- 
erages when  carried  in  boxes. 

Size  of  Fleet 

"J — Maintenance  of  trucks  is  de- 
'  pendent  on  the  size  of  the  fleet. 
The  establishment  of  a  service  station 
is  the  result  of  a  process  of  develop- 
ment in  the  size  of  the  fleet.  From 
an  economical  point  of  view  an  owner 
of  five  or  six  trucks  may  not  find  it 
worth  while  to  maintain  his  own 
trucks.  There  might  not  be  enough 
work  to  keep  a  mechanic  busy  all  of 
the  time.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  have  the 
work  done  in  a  local  repair  shop  or 
service  station.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  fleet  grows  to  eight  or  ten 
trucks,  he  must  consider  taking  care 
of  such  work  as  engine  repairs,  tires, 
etc. 

Beverage  concerns  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  cutting  their  mainten- 
ance costs  to  the  minimum  by  the  in- 
stallation of  electric  trucks  and  using 
the  by-products  of  the  bottling  ma- 
chinery. These  by-products  consist 
of  electricity  and  steam.  The  elec- 
tric generators  which  produce  the 
current  employed  to  operate  the  ma- 
chinery may  also  be  utilized  to  supply 
the  current  used  for  charging  vehicle 
batteries.  As  distilled  water  is  made 
in  the  plant,  there  is  no  need  of  out- 
side purchases. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
Hygeia  company.  Maintenance  of  its 
ten  electrics  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
plant  engineer  and  his  assistant.  As 
the  speed  of  the  trucks  is  limited  to 
12  or  14  m.h.p.,  there  is  little  chance 
for  unusual  wear  and  tear,  and  as  a 
result,  these  vehicles  give  little  trouble 
in  that  respect.  Most  of  the  wear 
that  occurs  is  in  the  driving  chains, 
brakes,  controller  fingers  and  battery 
jumpers.  Occasionally  the  drivers 
will  carelessly  forget  to  start  the 
trucks  slowly  and  as  a  result  the  bat- 
tery jumpers  will  burn  out. 
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Fleet  of  Electrics 

Delivers  Cooked  Foods 

/  To  Gotham's  Automats 

Cleanliness,     Low    Operating    Cost    and    Ease    in 
Handling  Make  Electrics  Choice  of  Horn  &  Hardhart 


CLEANLINESS,  low  operating 
expenses  and  ease  in  handling 
in  the  hea%'y  traffic  of  the  downtown 
section  of  New  York,  were  the  three 
main  reasons  why  the  Horn  &  Har- 
dart  Co.  selected  electric  trucks  for 
the  delivery  of  its  food  products  to 
the  nineteen  Automat  restaurants  it 
operates  in  that  city. 

The  Automat,  introduced  in  New 
York  in  1912,  had  already  been  serv- 
ing Philadelphians  since  1884.  The 
use  of  electrics  in  New  York  followed 
logically  an  earlier  experience  with 
this  type  of  truck  in  Philadelphia. 
where  the  pioneer  truck  was  installed 
fifteen  years  ago.  Therefore,  when 
the  Automat  moved  to  New  York,  a 


vehicle  of  1-ton  capacity  was  installed. 
A  second  truck  of  double  this  size  was 
soon  added  and  since  then  the  fleet 
has  been  increased  to  nine,  consist- 
.  ing  of  the  one  1-ton  C.  T.  electric 
and  eight  2-ton  C.  T.  electrics.  A 
I-'ord  delivery  car  and  one  2-ton  Auto- 
car are  also  used.  The  latter  carry 
supplies  and  also  take  care  of  special 
deliveries. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  none 
of  the  food  served  in  the  various 
Automats  is  cooked  f)n  the  premises. 
There  is  little  besides  the  serving 
tables  and  warming  closets  behind  the 
slots  and  compartments  of  these  mar- 
ble-lined rooms.  Everything  is  pre- 
pared at  a  central  plant  or  commis- 


sariat and  delivered  by  the  electric 
trucks  to  the  various  restaurants 
throughout  the  city.  The  central  bak- 
ing plant  is  at  Fiftieth  Street  and 
Eleventh  Avenue  and  the  branches 
are  scattered  throughout  the  territory 
lying  south  of  Forty-seventh  Street 
and  between  Madison  and  Eighth 
Avenues.  In  this  territory  the  longest 
run  is  to  the  lunchroom  at  50  Broad- 
way, a  distance  of  approximately  five 
miles. 

Baking  Plant  Layout 

The  baking  plant,  on  account  of  its 
corner  location,  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity  for  taking  care  of   incom- 
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iiig  and  outgoing  supplies.  At  tli<- 
front  is  located  the  loading  platfom. 
and  at  the  side  the  shii)i)ing  depart- 
ment, where  all  incoming  raw  mate- 
rials, etc.,  are  unloaded.  At  the  rear 
there  is  a  yard,  which  enables  ash  and 
garbage  carrying  trucks  to  operate 
freely.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small 
garage  for  housing  four  of  the  com- 
pany's trucks.  The  Ford  delivery  car 
is  kejjt  in  the  rear  at  present.  .\  small 
addition  to  the  garage  will  be  added 
soon  to  house  it.  The  remaining  si.\. 
are  'parked  all  night  at  the  loading 
platform,  which,  on  account  of  being 
inside  the  building,  offers  e.xcellcnl 
protection.  The  platform  is  1.^  ft. 
liack  from  the  sidewalk  and  under  the 
tloor  above,  thus  affording  protection 
for  the  entire  length  of  each  truck. 

The  trucks  are  charged  at  nighl 
when  lined  up  at  the  platform.  .\ 
charging  board  has  been  installed  at 
one  side  of  the  platform  and  six  plugs. 
]>laced  along  the  platform  wall,  make 
it  a  simple  matter  to  hitch  up  the 
truck  batteries  for  charging.  A  small 
board  has  been  installed  in  the  en- 
gine room  at  the  rear  of  the  plant 
to  take  care  of  the  three  electrics 
housed  in  the  garage.  The  engineer 
and  his  assistants  are  in  comi)lete 
charge  of  the  battery  work,  as  well 
.IS  any  maintenance  work. 

The  managers  at  each  of  the  nine- 
teen Automats  make  up  a  list  of  the 
food  supplies  needed  for  the  morning, 
noon  and  evening  meals.  These  or- 
ders are  sent  by  messenger  to  the 
plant,  where  they  are  prepared  b\  17.^ 
i)akcrs  and  cooks  who  are  constantly 
employed.  Here  the  portions  are 
measured    or    weighed    and    eich    is 
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packed  separately.  These  orders  are 
then  placed  on  shallow  pans  15  by  20 
in.,  which  are  in  turn  collected  by  the 
(lri\er  and  his  helper  for  his  i)articu- 
lar  delivery  area. 

The  bread  and  pies  are  made  in  the 
bakery  on  the  first  floor  and  the  spe- 
cial  meat  dishes,  etc.  on  the  second 
floor.  The  bread  is  i)laced  in  boxes 
and  carried  on  four-wheeled  trucks 
to  the  loading  j)lalform.  The  pies, 
which  are  placed  on  trays,  are  car- 
ried in  rack  trucks.  .\n  elevator, 
whose  lower  entrance  is  on  the  load- 


ing platform,  is  used  to  carry  the  spe- 
cial meat  dishes.  As  these  are  car- 
ried on  tra\s,  i-ack  trucks  are  also 
used. 

The  deli\eries  of  the  day  begin  at 
3  a.  m.,  bread  and  rolls  and  other 
breakfast  supplies  being  carried.  The 
second  trip  starts  at  9  a,  m.,  provid- 
ing for  the  luncheon  hour.  The  2 
o'clock  trip  takes  care  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  supper  hour,  while  a 
special  round  is  made  at  9  p.  m.  to 
meet  the  needs  of  late  diners.  All  of 
the  vehicles  are  reijuired  for  the  three 
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trips  during  the  day.  Some  of  the 
trucks  supply  three  restaurants,  while 
those  which  serve  the  larger  places 
carry  food  for  but  two.  Only  two 
trucks  are  used  for  the  fourth  trip, 
as  the  demand  is  not  so  heavy  at 
night.  These  are  able  to  supply  all 
the  restaurants  in  the  city. 

Advantases  of  Electrics 
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pans.  Below  the  racks  there  is  clear- 
ance enough  to  take  care  of  all  large 
packages.  Barrels  of  sugar,  baskets 
of  bread,  cans  of  milk  and  freezers 
of  cream  are  carried  in  this  space. 

On  account  of  the  length  of  the 
bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  access 
to  the  pans  and  so  forth  at  the  front 
as  well  as  the  rear.  As  a  result 
the    front    is    left    open.      The    food 


The  electric  trucks  were  found  par 
ticularly  desirable  for  this  work  be- 
cause they  are  clean  and  odorless,  an 
asset  in  the  haulage  of  pastry,  cooked 
meats,  etc.  Their  speed  being  lim- 
ited to  only  twelve  miles  per  hour 
helps  to  eliminate  to  a  great  extent 
breakage  of  dishes  and  the  spilling  of 
fluids  through  careless  driving.  The 
slow  speed  of  the  trucks  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  little  chance  for  over- 
loading them  has  also  eliminated  ex 
cessive  wear  and  tear  on  the  vehicles. 
As  a  result,  little  repair  work  is  done. 
Outside  of  the  few  minor  repairs  and 
monthly  inspections,  the  trucks  re 
quire  scant  attention  in  that  respect. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  features, 
the  company  has  saved  much  in  its 
operating  expenses  by  the  employment 
of  drivers  who  do  not  commaiid  as 
high  salaries  as  gasoline  truck  drivers. 
Little  skill  is  needed  to  operate  an 
electric  and  as  a  result,  they  are  par- 
ticularly handy  for  delivery  purposes 
in  the  heavy  trafific  of  the  congested 
area  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Bodies  Important 

The  trucks  are  painted  brown  and 
the  bodies  are  unusually  wide  and 
high.  They  are  6  ft.  high  and  wide 
and  W/i  ft.  long.  Within  the  trucks 
there  are  four  racks  into  which  the 
shallow  pans  are  slid,  each  vehicle 
having   room    for   from    160   to    175 


Rear  view  of  a»  Automat  truck  show- 
ing the  shelves  for  carrying  the  trays 
of  cool.fti  foods 

products  are  protected  from  dust  and 
rain  hv  the  windshield  on  the  dash 
and  also  by  the  side  curtains  of  the 
cab.  All  inaccesible  pans,  placed  at 
the  middle  of  the  racks,  are  slid  out 
by  means  of  a  hooked  rod.  In  order 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting at  the  pans  during  the  unloading 
periods,  the  orders  to  be  delivered  to 


All  food,  pies,  etc.,  carried  in  trays,  arc  placed  on  shelves  running  the  length 

of  the  truck.    Milk  cans,  boxes,  etc.,  arc  carried  helow  the  shelves.    From  TOO  to 

170  trays  can  he  carried  hy  one  truck  at  a  time 
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the  last  Automat  are  placed  at  the 
middle  of  the  racks.  The  space  at 
either  end  of  the  racks  is  used  for 
the  earlier  deliveries. 

Bodies  Electrically  Lighted 

All  of  the  trucks  have  electric' 
lights  on  the  inside  to  enable  easy 
handling  of  the  trays,  etc.  at  nighty 
or  during  dark  days.  These  lights  are  j 
placed  at  the  front  end  of  the  body, 
directly  back  of  and  within  easy  reach 
of  the  driver. 

One  of  the  most  important  features , 
in  regard  to  cutting  down  the  operat-| 
ing  expenses  of  this  fleet  of  electric 
trucks  is  the  use  of  the  by-products  1 
of  the  heating  plant.  These  by-j 
products  consist  of  electricity  and] 
steam.  The  electric  generators  which 
produce  the  current  employed  to  oper- 
ate the  machinery  power,  etc.,  may 
also  be  utilized  to  supply  the  current] 
used  for  charging  the  electric  vehicle  ^ 
batteries. 

Own  Current.  U^ 

Instead  of  paying  the  Edison  com 
pany  3j/  cents  per  kilowatt  for  cur- 
rent, the  Horn  &  Hardart  Co.  saved 
itself  iy2  cents  per  kilowatt  by  gen- 
erating the  current  itself,  the  cost  be- 
ing 2  cents.  Figuring  on  the  basis 
that  the  battery  consumption  per  day 
is  12  kilowatts  and  multiplying  this 
figure  by  nine,  representing  the  num- 
ber of  trucks  on  the  road  each  day. 
and  by  300  working  days  per  year, 
the  total  kilowatt  consumption  for  a 
year  is  32,400.  At  2  cents  the  cost 
of  generating  a  kilowatt  in  its  own 
plant,  the  total  for  the  year  for  the/ 
32,^100  kilowatts  is  reduced  to  $648,) 
a  saving  of  $486. 

The  Battery  Service 

The  batteries,  which  are  of  the  Edi- 
son type,  are  cleaned  off  once  a  year 
with  steam  and  painted  with  vasoline. 
Every  three  months  an  inspector  from 
the  Edison  plant  makes  a  visit  to  make 
tests  on  the  batteries.  He  makes  a 
report  to  the  owner  and  also  to  the 
Edison  factory.  As  a  result  of  these 
reports,  Horn  &  Hardart  can  tell 
whether  their  batteries  are  receiving 
the  best  of  attention  from  the  repair- 
men. Most  of  the  wear  that  occurs  in 
the  electric  trucks  is  in  the  controller 
fingers  and  battery  jumpers.  Occa- 
sionally the  drivers  will  carelessly  for- 
get to  start  the  trucks  slowly,  and  as 
a  result  the  battery  jumpers  will  burn 
out.  In  order  that  the  drivers  may 
not  be  unnecessarily  delayed  while  on 
their  deliveries  through  such  an  oc- 
currence, each  truck  is  equipped  with 
several  battery  jumpers  that  can  be 
easily  installed  to  replace  the  burned- 
out  ones. 
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A  Short  Story  on 

Truck  Instruction  Books 

Disregard  of  Instructions  Causes  Serious  Lubrication  Troubles  on  Oil  Tank  Trucks 


ARE  you  paying  big  bills  for  en-ti 
gine  repairs  on  your  trucks?  If 
you  are,  your  first  step  should  be  to 
find  out  whether  your  drivers — or  the 
men  responsible  for  the  daily  and 
weekly  care  of  your  trucks — are 
reading  the  instruction  book  issued 
by   the  truck  manufacturer. 

These  instruction  books  are  not  ad- 
vertising matter.  They  are  supplied 
to  the  new  owner  when  a  truck  is 
^old  and  they  contain  information,  at- 
tention to  which  will  save  you  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  trucks 
which  you  employ.  But  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  these  books  should  be  read 
once  and  the  instructions  more  or  less 
memorized.  They  should  be  referred 
to  constantly  by  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  welfare  of  your  trucks.  More- 
over, the  instructions  must  be  ob- 
served in  every  detail,  all  the  time,  if 
your  trucks  are  to  last  their  normal 
span  of  life. 

Results  of  Neglect 

Let  us  take  an  example.  The  Texas 
Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  oil  distribut- 
ing companies  in  the  United  States, 
operating  something  like  600  trucks 
with  tank,  stake  and  combination 
bodies.  The  main  office  for  the  New 
York  district  recently  received  a  re- 
port from  the  Philadelphia  branch 
complaining  of  the  high  repair  costs 
on  Pierce-Arrow  2-ton  trucks.  Some 
ten  or  eleven  trucks  had  apparently 
been  laid  off  within  a  short  space  of 


me  because  of  burnt  bearings,  scored 
cylinders  or  other  defects  due  to 
faulty  lubrication.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  force  feed  oil  pumps  on  all 
these  trucks  were  working  and  there 
was  a  sufificient  level  of  oil  in  the 
crankcases. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  instruction 
book  on  the  2-ton  truck,  issued  by 
the  Pierce-Arrow  company.  In  one 
part  the  instructions  read:  "There 
is  no  one  thing  which  is  the  cause  of 
more  trouble  and  expense  in  the  main- 
tainance  of  the  mechanism  of  a  truck 
than  insufficient  lubrication."  In  an- 
other place  the  book  states  one  of  the 
duties  which  should  be  performed 
weekly  in  caring  for  the  2-ton  truck. 
This  read  in  effect :  "Empty  the 
crankcase  of  the  old  oil  and  refill  it 
with  six  pints  of  cylinder  oil."  The 
book  adds:  "Change  oil  more  fre- 
quently, if  necessar}-,  draining  out  old 
oil   first." 

On  receipt  of  the  above-mentioned 
complaint  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Texas  Co.  sent  an  inspector  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  2-ton 
Pierce-Arrow  trucks  at  Philadelphia 
and  locate  the  trouble.  The  inspector 
found  out  almost  at  once  what  was 
wrong.  The  men  in  charge  of  the 
trucks  had  neglected  to  empty  the  old 
oil  in  the  crankcase  sufficiently  often, 
or  had  not  emptied  all  of  it.  As  a 
result,  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
unvaporized  kerosene  in  the  explosive 
mixture  had  seeped  down  the  cylinder 
walls  and  into  the  lubricating  oil, 
thinning  it  and  reducing  its  lubricat- 


TV/IN  MESHED  GEAR  PUMP 

The  above  is  a  sketch  shozi'ing  the  way  in  which  carbon  grits  may  hold  the  by-pass 

valves  open,  allowing  the  oil  to  be  short  circuited  through  the  valves.    When  this 

happens.  Utile  or  no  oil  is  pumped  through  the  lubrication  channels.     The  sketch 

is  based  on  a  drawing  from  The  Pierce-Arrow  instruction  book. 


ing  qualities.  Moreover,  in  some 
cases,  carbon  grit  or  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  old  oil  had  become  lodged 
under  the  two  valves  of  the  by-pass, 
holding  these  valves  open.  The  pumps 
were  in  good  order  and  there  was 
plenty  of  oil  in  the  crankcases.  But 
with  the  valves  open,  the  oil  lines 
were  "short-circuited,"  so  to  speak, 
and  thus  oil  was  not  pumped  to  the 
bearings  at  all.  Consequently  all 
sorts  of  trouble  due  to  insufficient 
lubrication  ensued. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
sketch  will  illustrate  how  dirt  will 
cause  a  short-circuit  throagh  the  by- 
pass in  the  oil  pump  of  a  2-ton  Pierce- 
Arrow.  The  pump  is  equipped  with 
a  by-pass  containing  two  valves,  one 
for  low  engine  speed,  which  allows 
a  small  amount  of  oil  to  pass  back 
into  the  pump  suction  chamber  when 
the  engine  is  turning  over  slowly  and 
the  oil  pressure  is  low.  The  other, 
or  high  speed  valve,  allows  a  greater 
quantity  of  oil  to  pass  back  into  the 
suction  chamber  when  the  oil  pres- 
sure reaches  about  30  lbs.  The  func- 
tion of  this  by-pass  is  to  prevent  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  oil  being 
pumped  through  the  bearings  and 
thrown  onto  the  cylinder  walls,  which 
would  result  in  the  engine  smoking 
and  possibly  in  the  spark  plugs  be- 
coming sooted  or  fouled. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  conditions  mentioned  above,  it 
was  merely  necessary  for  the  Texas 
Co.'s  inspector  to  make  sure  that  the 
men  in  charge  of  these  trucks  entirely 
emptied  the  crankcase  at  least  once 
in  every  10  days.  But  the  point  to 
be  made  here  is  the  fact  that  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  trucks  thought 
all  was  well,  because  the  pumps  were 
working  and  there  was  plenty  of  oil 
in  the  crankcase.  The  fact  that  all 
was  far  from  well  was  not  recognized 
because  the  instruction  book  had  not 
been  obeyed  in  every  particular. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  only  one  example  of  the 
defects  and  damage  which  result  from 
disregarding  the  instruction  book. 
There  are  many  other  parts  of  a  truck 
which  require  special  attention  in 
minute  detail.  In  order  that  this  at- 
tention be  of  the  best,  it  is  not  only 
important  but  absolutely  essential  that 
the  instruction  book  be  read  and  ob- 
served in  every  particular  by  the  men 
who  are  responsible  for  the  trucks. 
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DEPARTMENTIZING 

Truck  Repair  Work 


DIU'ARTMENTIZING  shop 
work  is  one  of  the  steps  for- 
ward in  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of 
trucks.  Especially  when  a  lleet  is 
large,  is  it  advisable  to  divide  ui)  the 
repair  work  so  that  the  operations 
mav  be  handled  by  separate  depart- 
ments. By  departmentizing  the  shop 
work,  the  repairmen  become  special- 
ists and  the  whole  repair  organiza- 
tion is  put  on  a  more  systematic  basis. 
Take,  for  example,  the  maintenance 
department  of  the  Shults  Bread  Co., 
which  operates  165  trucks  throughout 
New  York  City  and  the  surrounding 
territory.  In  the  Hoboken,  N.  j.,  re- 
pair station  of  that  company,  the  re- 
pair department  has  been  divided  into 
five  parts.  These  are  so  arranged 
that  the  work  of  each  department  will 
dovetail  without  interfering  with  that 
of  the  others  and  the  men  have  be- 
come specialists  in  the  various  repair 
operations. 

The  first  department  takes  care  of 
the  engine  work;  the  second  of  all 
adjustments;  the  third  of  machine 
shop  work  ;  the  fourth  of  all  heating 
and  V. elding;  and  the  fifth,  of  body 
repairs,  etc.  All  confusion  has  been 
eliminated.  Each  department  !ias  its 
own  tools  and  benches.  When  a 
truck  comes  in  for  overhauling,  in- 
stead of  having  five  or  six  men  work- 
ing on  separate  parts  of  the  truck  at 
one  time  and  one  place,  the  work  is 
segregated  in  different  departments. 
Thus  all  crowding  and  confusion  is 
avoided. 

The  placing  of  the  departments 
along  the  wall  space  has  left  the  cen- 
ter of  the  sho[)  open  for  incoming  and 
outgoing  trucks.  The  overhead  I  rack. 
which  is  60  ft.  long  and  runs  the 
width  of  the  adjustment  department, 
extends  at  one  end  into  the  machine 
shop  and  at  the  other  end  into  the 
engine  department.  The  engines  are 
lifted  out  of  the  frame  by  means  of 
a  Peerless  2-ton  hand  hoist  running 
MU  the  overhead  track. 

The  adjustment  department,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  foreman  deter- 
mines whether  a  truck  needs  a  thor- 
ough overhauling  or  not.  If  so,  the 
men  in  the  engine  repair  department 
come    over   and    lift    out    the    engine 


and  take  it  to  their  department.  While 
tliex-  are  working  on  the  engine,  the 
men  in  the  adjustment  department 
are  busy  on  the  frame,  etc.  Tlie  ma- 
chinists are  given  all  work ;  the  heat- 
ing and  welding  department  is  called 
on  for  repairing  or  making  new 
springs,  etc.,  and  the  body  depart- 
ment is  busy  on  repair  work  or  mak- 
ing new  bodies.  Apropos  of  the  bod\ 
department,  it  is  best  to  state  that 
before  a  truck  is  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  adjustment  department,  the  body 
is  lifted  off  first  in  the  body  depart- 
ment. 

The  engine  department  personnel 
consists  of  two  mechanics,  especial  y 
trained  as  engine  men.  These  two 
men  take  care  of  all  of  the  bearing  re- 
])airs,  etc.,  and  make  all  road  tests. 
.\11  cylinder  reboring  is  done  at  a  dif- 
ferent garage  at  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Two  mechanics  work  in  the  adjust- 
ment department.  They  take  care  of 
all  small  repairs  and  adjustments,  a.s 
directed  by   the   foreman.     One  me- 


chanic operates  the  machine  sho]i 
equipment,  which  consists  of  an  18-in. 
swing  lathe  made  by  the  Rahn-Lar 
m(jn  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  a  power 
Jiack  saw  made  by  the  Millers  Falls 
Co.,  Millers  Falls,  Mass.;  a  drill 
press  made  by  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  New  York  City ;  a  grinder, 
and  an  arbor  press  made  by  George 
I'faflf,  New  York  City. 

All  heating  and  welding  work  is 
taken  care  of  by  one  mechanic,  this 
department  being  placed  along  the 
side  wall  leading  to  the  entrance.  The 
equipment  in  this  department  consists 
of  an  oxy-acetylene  welding  outfit,  a 
forge  made  by  the  Buffalo  Forge  Co.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  a  kerosene  torch 
made  by  the  Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  Brook- 
Ivn.  Frame  straightening,  etc.,  which 
needs  a  large  flame  for  heating,  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  kerosene  torch, 
which  has  a  flame  width  of  3  in.  The 
forge  is  used  for  making  springs,  etc. 
The  body  department  work  is  taken 
care  of  by  two  carpenters. 
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The  SItulls  Bread  Co.  has  ilcfartmcntizcd  its  sluif'  work  at  its  sertnce  slatton  vi 

Ilobuken,  N.   J.      The   repair  -..'ork   ts  divided  into  five  farts,  as  follows:   engine 

department:  adjustment  department;  machine  shop:  heating  and  zvelding,  and  bod^' 

work.     The   location   of   the   departments   in    the   garage  is   shown   above. 
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Elevated  Repair  Pit 

Improves  Mechanics^  Work 

Provides  Comfortable   \\ Orkiiig  Position 
and  Gives  Better  Light  on  Chassis  Parts 


IX  many  repair  shops  it  is  incmi- 
venient  to  provide  pits  by  which 
the  workmen  may  jjain  access  to  the 
imder  portions  of  a  truck.  A  very 
practical  elevated  pit  which  provides 
plenty  of  space  for  working  under  a 
truck  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Though  there  is  not 
enough  room  for  a  repairman  to  stand 
up  while  working,  he  is  nevertheless 
gi\en  more  freedom  in  getting  at  in- 
accessible parts  of  the  under  portion 
r)f  the  truck  than  were  he  forced  to 
work  while  the  truck  was  standing  on 
the   garage   floor. 

The  wooden  platform  type  of  pit, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, allows  the  rejtairman  to  sit 
while  working.  The  pit  being  elevat- 
ed, has  eliminated  the  usual  jiroblem 
of  getting  proper  ventilation.  Clean- 
ing a  pit  of  this  type  offers  fewer  dif- 
ficulties than  in  the  pit  of  the  sunken 
tvi)e.  The  latter  type  is  often  ren- 
dered useless  after  the  garage  floor 
has  been  washed,  as  the  water  from 
the  floor  often  collects  in  the  |)it. 
making    it    impracticable    as     f.n     ,i- 


working  conditions  are  concerned. 
With  good  lighting  conditions  near- 
by, the  workman  receives  the  henetits 
of  these  when  a  truck  is  ele\ated. 
With  the  depressed  tyi>e  of  pit,  he  is 
often  forced  to  u.se  artificial  lighting, 
unless  the  lighting  facilities  are  excel- 
lent. 

The  elevated  pit,  as  used  by  the 
l-"leischmann  Yeast  Co.  in  its  New 
York  City  garage,  consists  of  a  sta- 
tionary platform  and  two  skids  which 
form  an  inclined  runway  to  the  plat- 
form. The  latter,  like  the  two  skids, 
has  an  open  space  in  the  middle.  This 
open  space  serves  as  the  jiit.  The 
truck  is  elevated  2  ft.  oft'  the  garage 
floor.  Both  the  runway  and  the  plat- 
form tracks  are  2  ft.  wide,  thus  allow- 
ing sufficient  width  for  trucks  with 
dual  tires.  The  jilalform  tracks  are 
15  ft.  long.  The  skids  are  10  ft.  long 
.so  that  the  incline  to  the  platform  is 
sufficiently  slight  that  the  trucks  can 
easily  negotiate  it.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate steering,  the  skids  and  the  plat- 
form have  been  e(|ui|)])ed  with  strips 
ni    1   in.  hoard-,  l.iid  on  both   -idf.  ,,f 


the  skids  ;nid  pl;iifornis  for  their  en- 
tire length  and  extending  above  the 
surface  to  act  as  guides  for  the 
wheels.  Iron  plates  have  been  placed 
at  the  lower  ends  of  the  skids  to  save 
the  planking  from  wear  and  tear  from 
the  impact  of  the  truck  wheels. 

.\  device  of  this  type  oft'ers  (jppor- 
tunities  for  the  expression  of  new 
ideas  in  construction.  Instead  of 
making  the  skids  integral  with  the 
[datform,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Fleischmann  device,  the  upper  ends 
could  be  eciui])i)ed  with  hooks  to  fit  on 
cross  rods  on  the  platform.  The  skids 
could  then  be  taken  out  of  the  way 
at  night  when  not  needed,  thus  giv- 
ing better  parking  facilities.  The 
guides  used  for  facilitating  steering 
would  be  less  liable  to  wear  were  they 
made  of  angle  iron  instead  of  wood, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Fleischmann  de- 
vice. Carrying  out  this  idea  for 
minimizing  wear,  the  1-in.  wo(^den 
pieces  laid  crosswise  on  the  ])lank 
support  of  the  jjlatforms  could  be  re- 
])laced  b\    iron   jilates,  similar  to  the 

-kids. 


Sv  means  of  this  elevated  repair  pit,  the  workman  is  able  to  work  in  a  more  comfortable  position  and  have  better  light  on 
the  under  hortions  of  the  chassis  than  is  possible  with  the  sjmken  type  of  pit.    The  pit  shown  is  m  use  at  the  garage  of  the 

Fleischmann    Vcast   Co..   in   .Vctc   York   City. 
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Installing  Trucks  in  the 
jj         Wholesale  Tobacco  Industry 


Bodies    Play    Important    Part    in    Truck    Success 
Because    of    Great    Diversity    of    Loads    Carried 


WHAT  trucks  to  install  and  what 
weight  capacity  these  should 
be,  are  problems  following  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  decision  to  install  a 
company-owned  fleet  of  trucks.  The 
facts  and  figures  which  brought  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  to  the  decision 
to  install  its  own  trucks  were  de- 
scribed in  the  November,  1,  1919,  is- 
sue of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 
How  the  trucking  department  and 
the  report  system  were  organized  to 
handle  the  company's  projected  na- 
tion-wide fleet  was  described  in  the 
November  15,  1919,  issue.  This  arti- 
cle deals  with  the  personnel  of  the 
fleet  itself.  In  later  issues  will  be 
taken  up  loading  methods  and  the 
maintenance  system,  as  already  in- 
stalled, or  to'  be  installed,  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Co. 

Although  all  the  problems  in  the 
box  on  this  page  present  facts  pecu- 
liar to  the  wholesale  tobacco  business, 
they  nevertheless  apply,  broadly 
speaking,  to  large  fleet  owners 
throughout  the  country,  because  the 
functions  of  a  motor  trucking  fleet, 
together  with  possible  trucking  econo- 
mies in  the  way  these  functions  oper- 
ate, are  much  the  same  everywhere. 

40  Trucks  in  Fleet 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.'s  fleet 
consists  at  present  of  about  forty 
trucks  split  up  into  small  fleets  and 
distributed  among  the  various  facto- 
ries throughout  the  eastern  states. 
The  company's  investigation  into  the 
relative  economy  of  hired  trucks  and 
owned  trucks  showed  that  in  about 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  owned 
trucks  prove  an  economy  of  about  25 
per  cent  over  hired  trucks.  This  is 
the  more  readily  understood  when  it 
is  realized-  that  the  trucking  contrac- 
tor's percentage  of  profit  is  not  a  low 
one  as  a  rule,  and  that  it  is  just  this 
percentage  of  profit  on  which  the 
company  is  economizing  in  operating 
its  own  trucks. 

The  present  owned  fleet  of  about 
forty  trucks  makes  up  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  trucks  operated.  But 


The  4  Problems 

l_The  number  of  trucks  to  be  in- 
stalled at  each  factory. 

2— The  make  of  these  trucks. 

3— The  weight  and  capacity  of  these 
trucks. 

4 — The  various  types  of  bodies  to  be 
installed  on  these  trucks  for  the 
various  kinds  of  trucking  they  are 
to  do. 


in  view  of  the  above  potential  econ- 
omv,  the  company  plans  to  increase 
its  fleet  until  almost  100  per  cent  are 
owned  trucks.  This  must  be  done 
gradually,  however,  because  all  con- 
tracts for  trucking  are  made  by  the 
year  and  these  must  be  given  time  to 
expire. 

Size  of  Local  Fleet 

Taking  the  above  four  problems  of 
the  fleet  personnel  in  turn,  the  num- 
ber of  trucks  to  be  installed  at  any 
one  factory  largely  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  volume  of  trucking 
to  be  handled  at  that  factory.  But 
there  are  other  features  also  which 
affect  the  number  of  trucks  to  be  in- 
stalled. For  example,  where  a  fac- 
tory is  situated  two  blocks  from  the 
freight  yards,  one  5-ton  truck  will 
handle  a  certain  volume  of  freight 
trucking  per  day.  But  in  a  different 
factory,  where  the  volume  of  truck- 
ing is  the  same,  but  the  factory  is 
situated  twenty  blocks  from  the 
freight  yards,  it  may  take  three  5-ton 
trucks  to  handle  the  same  volume  of 
trucking. 

Again,  one  truck  operating  on  a 
straight,  wide,  well-paved  road,  on 
which  there  is  little  traffic,  can  handle 
a  volume  of  work  requiring  from  two 
or  three  trucks  of  the  same  weight 
capacity  when  operating  over  crook- 


ed, narrow,  ill-paved  and  congested 
roads.  This  applies  when  the  actual 
distance  covered  is  the  same  in  both 
instances. 

Where  a  factory  turns  out  various 
forms  of  tobacco,  various  kinds  of 
tobacco  must  be  collected  from  the 
freight  yards,  as  well  as  many  differ- 
ent products  used  in  putting  up  these 
various  forms  of  tobacco.  If  the  fac- 
tory is  situated  in  a  large  city,  numer- 
ous diflFerent  runs  to  various  freight 
yards  and  warehouses  must  be  made. 
Such  a  factory  will  require  twice  the 
fleet  needed  to  handle  the  same  vol- 
ume of  trucking  for  a  factory  situated 
in  a  small  town  and  turning  out  one 
form  of  tobacco. 

Make  of  Trucks 

Concrete  examples  of  this  may  be 
cited.  The  American  Tobacco  Co.'s 
Blackwell  Durham  Branch,  at  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  operates  four  heavy 
trucks  of  somewhat  lighter  capacity, 
while  the  Golden  Belt  Mfg.  Co.,  one 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.'s  fac- 
tories, also  situated  in  Durham,  oper- 
ates only  one  l>4-ton  White  truck. 

The  make  of  truck  to  be  installed 
depends  upon  many  things,  including 
the  personal  taste  of  the  man  respon- 
sible for  recommending  the  trucks  to 
be  purchased.  For  example,  one 
make  of  truck  may  prove  more  gener- 
ally reliable  for  handling  heavy  hogs- 
heads over  short  runs,  while  another 
may  prove  better  for  long  runs,  over 
poor  roads,  at  higher  speed  and  with 
lighter  loads.  Only  experiment  will 
prove  this  out  to  a  final  conclusion, 
but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co.  operates  three  5-ton 
G.V.  electrics  at  its  Blackwell  Dur- 
ham Branch,  for  transporting  boxes 
of  Bull  Durham  tobacco.  The  com- 
pany operates  five  5-ton  Fierce- 
Arrow  trucks  at  its  Kinney  Duke 
Branch  in  New  York,  on  much  the 
same  class  of  trucking.  While  at  the 
Richmond  Leaf  factory,  at  Rich- 
inond,  Va.,  the  fleet  includes  four  5- 
ton   Federal   trucks. 

Heavy  Whites,  Packards  and  AIco 
trucks  are  also  included  in  the  dif- 
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ferenl  company  fleets.  The  owned 
fleet  installations  have  not  been  in  be- 
ing long  enough  as  yet  to  give  vei\ 
conclusive  comparative  evidence  on 
different  truck  makes.  Hut  up  to  the 
present,  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 
has  found  the  Federal  Truck,  among 
others,  to  give  complete  satisfaction 
wherever  it  has  been  installed.  H.  P. 
Hatfield,  manager  of  the  trucking  de- 
partment, stales  that  the  Federal  has 
stood  up  well  and  operated  well  up  to 
date,  and  the  company  is  gradually 
coming  to  the  use  of  this  make  for  its 
heavier  truck  installations  every- 
where. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
standardizing  trucks  of  each  weight 
capacity  is  a  great  economy  and  effi- 
ciency builder  for  the  maintenance 
department,  because  spares  are  inter- 
changeable and  always  available  for 
each  truck.  Fewer  spares  need  be 
kept  in  stock  and  repairs  are  greatl\ 
simplified. 

The  weight  capacity  of  the  trucks 
used  in  the  various  forms  of  trucking 
depends,  primarily,  upon  the  class  of 
goods  the  trucks  are  to  handle — that 
is,  the  weight  of  the  goods  relative  to 
the  bulk.  For  example,  it  is  possible 
to  load  about  7  tons  of  flat  cardboard 
for  boxes  into  a  5-ton  truck,  because 
the  weight  of  this  cardboard  is  great 
compared  to  its  bulk.  To  take  a  more 
e.xtreme  case,  it  is  possible  to  load 
something  like  9  tons  of  plug  tobacco 
into  the  usual  body  space  of  a  5-ton- 
ner.     Therefore,   trucks   occupied   in 


transporting  these  products  should  be 
of  high  weight  carrying  capacities. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  various 
reasons  which  wil  Ihe  explained  in  a 
later  article,  it  is  not  desirable  to  load 
more  than  six  leaf-tobacco  hogsheads 
onto  one  truck.  The  aggregate  weight 
of  these  is  about  3  tons.  Therefore, 
a  truck  employed  in  transporting 
hogsehads  may  be  a  3-  or  3j/2-tonner, 
fitted  with  a  large  body.  Again,  not 
more  than  about  2  tons  of  certain 
classes  of  goods  used  in  tobacco 
manufacture  can  be  loaded  in  the 
body  space  of  an  average  5-ton  truck. 

The  weight  capacitv  rests,  secon- 
darily, upon  the  volume  of  goods 
which  a  truck  is  called  upon  to  carry 
on  one  trip.  That  is,  where  a  factory 
collects  goods  from  several  different 
freight  stations  at  add  times,  the  av- 
erage load  so  collected  may  not  e.x- 
ceed  2  tons.  In  the  same  way,  if 
the  output  of  the  factory  be  compara- 
tivel\'  small,  regular  dail}-  shipments 
may  be  small  and  can  be  handled  by  a 
smaller  truck. 

Thirdly,  trucks  used  for  direct  de- 
liveries to  retailers  will  naturally  be 
of  low  capacity.  The  deliveries  will 
naturally  be  small  and  the  low  capac- 
ity permits  greater  speed  in  making 
deliveries.  The  Kinney  Duke  Branch 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  in 
Xew  York,  uses  one  23/2-ton  Federal 
;ind  one  J-^-ton  Ford  for  such  deliv- 
eries, as  well  as  other  work.  The 
T';irlc    .\venue    Rr.mch.    in    I'rooklvn, 


employs  one  l>2-ton  Federal  for  simi- 
lar trucking. 

Types  of  Bodies 

In  the  tobacco  industry  various 
types  of  bodies  should  be  available 
for  trucking  purposes.  As  a  rule, 
hogsheads  are  transported  on  5-ton 
trucks,  fitted  with  open  platform  bod- 
ies and  racks,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
These  are  also  carried  on  3-  or  3i/4- 
ton  trucks  with  narrower  bodies.  In 
this  case,  the  hogsheads  are  run  on  the 
truck  via  the  tailgate ;  are  loaded  run- 
latlerally  to  the  truck,  instead  of  fore 
and  aft,  and  only  five  are  carried,  one 
behind  another  on  one  trip.  The  5- 
tonners  are  also  used  occasionally  for 
cigarettes. 

Stake  bodies  are  used  for  barrels ; 
cigarettes,  plug  tobacco,  for  other 
manufactured  tobacco,  packing  mate- 
rial and  for  miscellaneous  package 
freight.  They  are  also  used  for 
cardboard,  sugar,  cholocate  and  other 
products  used  in  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing. 

Turkish  tobacco  is  delivered  to  the 
factor)'  in  bales  weighing  about  150 
lbs.  each.  This  tobacco  is  quite  valu- 
able and  must  be  protected  from  in- 
clement weather.  It  is,  therefore, 
usually  carried  in  trucks  with  panel 
bodies  or  stake  trucks  with  covered 
in  sides  and  tops.  The  latter  are  also 
used  to  some  extent  for  local  deliv- 
eries. Where  .smartness  of  appear- 
ance is  an  important  factor. 

ColltilllKll    Oil    IHIIK      V2-2 


Portable  Stands  Used  for  Body  Repair  ^'ork  by  tbe  Shults  Bread  Co. 

AU  body  repairs  and  painting  are  taken  care  of  by  two  carpenters.     When  the  trucks  come  in  for  general  overhaul- 
ing, the  bodies  are  lifted  off  the  chassis  by  means  of  a  chain  pulley  attached  to  the  ceiling.     They  are  then  placed 
on  portable  stands  equipped  with  swivel  castors 
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The  Small  Fleet  and  its 

Maintenance  Problems 

3  Ways  to  Maintain  a  Fleet  of  12  Trucks 

Wholesale   liiitcher  Choosps  ()3)o  Mi  lliod  and  Gets  Results 


FOR  the  small  fleet  owner,  what  is 
the  best  method  of  j^araging  and 
repairing  trucks  in  city  districts, 
where  rents  are  high?  the  Nathan 
>ch\\eilzer  Co.,  wholesale  poulterer 
.ind  butcher,  garages  and  repairs  its 
trucks  in  a  public  garage.  The  com- 
l>.in\  believe  this  method  to  be  the 
best  and,  accordingly,  has  arranged 
for  the  necessary  floor  space  for  its 
trucks  in  the  Morania  Commercial 
Garage,  a  modern  public  garage  new- 
ly opened  on  Eleventh  .\ve.,  New 
York  City.  There  the  company's 
trucks  are  garaged  at  night  and,  when 
necessary,  repaired  during  the  da\- 
time. 

Garage  in  the  Store 

Now  let  us  consider  the  three  wa\s 
of  garaging  and  rejjairing  owned 
trucks  that  are  open  to  the  small  fleet 
owner  whose  store  or  warehouse  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  city. 

First,  the  truck  owner  may  be 
able    to    find    sufficient    space    in    his 

own    establishment    to    accommodate 


his  small  fleet.  If  his  establishment  is 
well  located  from  a  retail  point  of 
view,  however,  the  probabilities  are 
that  his  rents  are  high.  In  this  case, 
he  is  probably  using  valuable  retail  or 
clerical  or  storage  floor  space  for  his 
trucks.  With  this  method,  he  inay 
either  maintain  his  own  mechanic  or 
.  mechanics,  to  repair  his  trucks,  or  he 
may  have  his  repairs  attended  to  at 
local  service  stations. 

Separate  Garage 

Second,  he  ma\  garage  his  trucks 
in  his  own  garage  at  a  distance  from 
the  store,  in  some  localitx-  w^here  rents 
are  lower.  This  method,  however, 
has  the  disadvantages  of  necessitat- 
ing a  long  run,  unloaded,  from  and 
to  the  garage  each  morning  and  eve- 
ning. As  a  general  rule  it  also  means 
either  insufficient  supervision  of  driv- 
ers, trucks  and  mechanics  at  the  gar- 
age, or  else  the  retention  of  a  high- 
priced  and  reliable  man  to  carry  out 
this  super\ision.  In  most  cases  the 
alarv    of    such    a    siiiiervisnr    would 


The  above  illuslralion  .iho7vs  thai  the  Nathan  Schti<e\t:er  Co.  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 

consider  the  wainlenancc  pruhlew.     The  original  picture  hangs  above  Mr.  Schiceitzer^s 

•  f.cit  and  that  gentleman  states  that  it   is  a  photograph   of   the  company's  first  truck,  a 

2-lon  Gramm,  bought  in  1906. 


not  be  justified  by  the  size  of  the  fleet. 
In  this  case  again,  repairs  may  be  at- 
tended to  b\'  the  fleet  owner's  mechan- 
ics at  his  own  garage,  or  may  be 
turned  over  to  local  service  stations 
maintained  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  trucks  concerned. 

The  Public  Garage 

Third,  the  fleet  owner  may  arrange 
to  garage  his  trucks  at  a  public  gar- 
age. There  again,  the  garage  rent  he 
pays  will  probably  be  greater,  the 
nearer  the  garage  is  to  his  establish- 
ment, if  the  latter  is  well  situated 
from  a  retail  point  of  view.  If  the 
garage  is  some  distance  away,  where 
rents  are  lower,  he  will  probably  have 
less  garage  rent  to  pay  but  his  trucks 
will  have  a  considerable  run,  un- 
loaded, from  and  to  the  garage,  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

In  the  case  of  a  public  garage,  the 
small  fleet  owner  may  handle  his  re- 
pairs in  any  of  three  ways.  Repairs 
ma\'  all  be  attended  to  at  local  repair 
stations.  They  may  be  taken  care  of 
bv  the  mechanics  attached  to  and  em- 
])loyed  by  the  garage.  Or  the  truck 
owner  may  hire  additional  floor  space 
in  the  garage,  install  his  own  mechan- 
ics therein,  build  them  a  work  bench 
and  supply  them  with  the  facilities 
necessary  to  handle  all  repairs  on  his 
fleet. 

The  Problem 

Like  many  other  small  fleet  owners, 
ihe  Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.  had  only 
two  of  the  above  methods  open  to  it. 
The  comi)any's  store  is  situated  well 
in  tow.'ird  the  business  district,  where 
rents  are  high.  Not  only  is  there  no 
s[)ace  available  in  the  store  in  which 
the  fleet  could  be  garaged,  but  it 
would  be  practically  prohibitive  to  at- 
tempt to  add  the  necessary  space  to 
the  store  or  to  rent  or  build  a  garage 
nearby. 

The  company's  fleet  consists  of 
twelve  trucks.  Three  of  these  are 
j4-ton  Whites,  used  for  special  rush 
orders  and  small  deliveries  in  subur- 
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ban  districts.  Seven  of  the  trucks 
are  2-ton  Autocars,  employed  in 
makinji  city  deliveries.  The  remain- 
ing two  trucks  are  .vton  Packards, 
used  for  collections  and  deliveries  at 
wharves  and  freight  stations. 

This  fleet  is  large  enough  to  occupy 
a  great  amount  of  valuable  space  in 
the  store,  but  neither  store  nor  fleet 
is  large  enough  to  justify  the  con- 
struction of  a  basement  or  sub-base- 
ment garage  with  elevators  for  the 
trucks.  Ramps  to  such  a  basement 
are  out  of  the  question,  because  of  the 
congested  nature  of  the  district.  The 
probabilities  are  that  these  same  con- 
ditions apply  to  nine  out  of  ten  cit\ 
owners  of  small  fleets. 

The  Solution 

.\fter  deciding  that  owned  trucks 
were  cheaper  than  hired  trucks — the 
company's  first  truck  was  bought  in 
1''06 — The  Nathan  Schweitzer  Co. 
went  into  the  possibilities  of  the  two 
garaging  and  repairing  alternatives 
open  to  it.  A  comparison  of  costs, 
both  immediate  and  overhead,  showed 
run  to  build  a  garage  close  by  for  the 
company's  trucks.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  impossible.  The  neces- 
-;ar\  land  could  not  be  obtained  near 
the  store. 

It  was  then  ascertained  that  it  ac- 
tually was  not  worth  while  to  build 
ind  maintain  a  garage  for  comjjara- 
lively  small  a  fleet,  at  a  distance  from 
the  store.  Therefore,  it  was  decided 
that  if  the  trucks  could  not  be  gar- 
aged in  or  near  the  store  in  a  com- 
pany-owned garage,  it  would  be  less 
trouble  and  expense  to  arrange  for 
the  care  of  the  fleet  in  a  public  garage. 
Heating,  lighting,  supervising  and 
maintaining  such  an  owned  garage  at 
a  distance  from  the  store  meant  a 
large  direct  expense.  But  in  addi- 
tion, it  meant  high  overhead  charges 
in  clerical  work  and  supervision.  At 
that  time,  and  since  that  time,  there- 
fore, the  company's  trucks  have  been 
garaged  in  a  public  garage. 

The  Advantages 

The  N  a  t  h  a  n  Schweitzer  Co. 
trucks  were  recently  transferred  to 
the  ^lorania  Commercial  Garage,  a 
highly  modern  edifice  completed  this 
year.  The  garage  accommodates 
about  eighty  trucks  on  the  ground 
floor  and  about  120  on  the  upper  floor," 
which  is  reached  by  a  long  ramp  at 
one  side  of  the  building.  In  spite  of 
this  large  floor  space,  there  are  no 
pillars.  The  garage  is  well  drained 
and  well  lighted.  The  floors  are  of 
cement  and  there  is  a  complete  steam 


heating   system,    with    radiators   X    ft. 
or  10  ft.  from  the  floor. 

The  Schweitzer  Co.  decided  to 
make  its  own  repairs  rather  than  to 
have  these  attended  to  at  service  sta- 
tions, because,  after  the  cost  of  instal- 
lation, the  former  plan  proved  cheap- 
er— for  a  fleet  of  twelve  trucks — and 
repairs  could  be  made  much  more 
[iromptly,  because  a  service  station 
must,  to  some  extent,  observe  prior- 
ity and  therefore  cannot  always  at- 
tend   to    repairs    immediately. 

The  company  therefore  arranged 
with  the  Morania  tiarage  for  extra 
floor  space  in  which  the  garage  man- 
ager installed  a  workbench  and  lock- 
ers for  the  use  of  the  company's  two 
mechanics.  Here  repairs  are  made, 
when  necessary,  on  all  the  Nathan 
.Schweitzer  trucks  and  an  occasional 
o\  erhaul  can  be  made  on  one  of  these 
with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible. 
Spare  parts  are  also  kept  here,  adja- 
cent to  the  floor  space  occupip<l  oy  the 
; rucks.  These  can  be  used  to  rv'plr.ce 
worn  or  damaged  parts  with  practi- 
cally no  loss  of  time,  the  work  being 
done,  if  necessary,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing or  at  night,  when  the  truck  is  oft" 
duty. 

Although  the  ground  floor  of  ilie 
garage  is  intended  for  trucks  and  the 
upper  floor  for  passenger  cars,  the 
company  arranged  to  have  its  floor 
space  and  repair  bench  on  the  upper 
instead  of  the  ground  floor,  because 
of  the  better  lighting  on  the  upper 
floor,  where  the  mechanics  have  to  do 
their  work.     These  men  can  do  prac- 


tically all  their  work  in  daylight  and 
in  plenty  of  it,  an  advantage  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  every  good  me- 
chanic who  has  ever  been  obliged  to 
make  delicate  adjustments  by  artifi- 
cial light. 

By  this  system  the  companj-  obtains 
a  garage  for  its  trucks,  with  its  own 
repair  and  maintenance  facilities  on 
the  premises,  without  the  necessity  of 
building  a  garage,  buying  coal,  keep- 
ing the  garage  in  repair  and  main- 
taining a  large  staff  of  men,  such  as 
watchman,  fireman,  manager,  etc., 
and  the  staft"  to  look  after  the  clerical 
work  of  such  items  as  coal,  electric- 
ity, u|)keep,  rent,  depreciation,  water, 
city  ordinances,  etc. 

The  Disadvantases 


The  garage  is  within  six  city  blocks 
of  the  Nathan  Schweitzer  store,  how- 
ever, and  the  garage  rent  which  the 
company  must  pay  for  these  advan- 
tages is  a  high  one.  Also  there  are 
two  other  features  of  this  system 
which  present  difficulties. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
a  thorough  supervision  of  the  me- 
chanics and  drivers,  while  at  the  gar- 
age, is  difficult  if  not  impossible,  with- 
out hiring  a  competent  and  reliable 
man  for  this  work.  The  size  of  the 
fleet  does  not  justify  the  outlay  for 
such  a  man's  salary.  Moreover, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  work- 
men employed  by  different  firms  all 
working  together,  tools  and  spares  are 
liable  to  disap{)ear  with  alarming  fre- 


Tlie  Morania  Comint-rctal  Garage  m  u-hich  the  Aailitiii  .^ihuritcer  Co.  trucks  are 
garaged  and  repaired.  The  bcyinmng  oj  the  long  ramp  which  leads  to  the  upper 
floor  can  be  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  Note  the  numerous  windows.  Accommo- 
dations such  as  these  have  solved  the  garage  problem  for  many  owners  of  small 

fleets. 
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da,n     Led,ateh  under  the  truck  in  the  foreground     Note  >he  excell^thghUng^ 

Ouina  to  the  lack  of  an  overhead  crane,  the  truck  body  had  to  he  pushed  back  by 

means    of    hand    jacks,    rollers    and    man    /-oicit. 


quencv.  unless  someone  watches  them 
or  unless  the  mechanics  waste  valu- 
able time  taking  these  out  of  lockers 
and  putting  them  away  again  when- 
ever they  lay  them  down. 

The  second  drawback  is  the  fact 
that  the  interests  of  the  Nathan 
Schweitzer  Co.  are  not,  to  the  same 
extent,  the  interests  of  the  garage 
owners  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
Schweitzer  company  owned  the  gar- 
age. This  fact  is  noticeable  in  several 
wavs.  For  example,  while  the  garage 
is  fitted  with  a  complete  steam  heat- 
ing system,  it  is  intended  and  used  for 
the  most  part  for  storage  only.  For 
this  purpose  no  further  heating  is 
necessary  other  than  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature above  freezing.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  Schweitzer  Company's 
mechanics  are  often  obliged  to  handle 
metal  parts  in  a  temperature  some- 
where around  40  deg.  Fahr.,  a  condi- 
tion calculated  to  take  the  enthusiasm 
out  of  most  employes  engaged  in 
more  or  less  sedentary  work,  as  well 
as  having  an  extremely  bad  effect  on 
their  health,  on  their  tempers,  and  on 
their  work  in  consecjuence. 

Repair  Facilities 

The  Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.'s  main- 
tenance system  has  one  defect,  the 
results  of  which  serve  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  a  complete  understanding 
of  truck  wants  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
livery superintendent.  At  present  the 
drivers  are  instructed  to  oil  and  grease 
their  trucks  every  morning,  before 
starting  on  their  routes.  The  neces- 
sary oil  and  grease  are  issued  tn  them 


at  the  store  each  morning.  But  no 
one  individual  is  directly  responsible 
for  seeing  to  it  that  this  work  is  done. 
As  a  result,  daily  oiling  and  greasing 
is  often  scamped  or  neglected  alto- 
gether. Hence,  bearings  wear  out 
and  parts  are  damaged  long  before 
they  should  be,  with  proper  care,  and 
the  mechanics  tind  it  necessary  to 
overhaul  trucks  as  often  as  three  times 
a  year,  when  a  complete  overhaul 
should  not  be  necessary  more  than 
once  a  year. 

An  Autocar  was  left  in  the  garage 
recently,  for  overhaul.  The  mechan- 
ics removed  the  body  and  on  inspect- 
ing the  various  oil  and  grease  cups 
on  the  chassis  found  them  caked  with 
dry  mud.  Moreover,  there  was 
about  half  an  inch  of  old  oil  in  the 
crankcase.  It  was  quite  clear  why 
the  truck  had  not  been  running  satis- 
factorily and  had  required  overhaul. 
By  the  appearance  of  the  various  run- 
ning parts  it  had  had  little  or  no  oil 
for  at  least  a  week.  The  driver  ap- 
parently had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
oil  it  and  there  had  been  no  one  to 
make  sure  that  he  did  this  work.  Of 
course,  no  truck  can  remain  efficient 
under  such  treatment  and  it  speaks 
well  for  this  one  that  it  was  able  to 
run  at  all. 

There  is  a  very  simple  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs.  If  the  me- 
chanics at  the  garage  are  given  a 
certain  amount  of  authority  over  the 
drivers,  they  can  then  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  condition  of  the  trucks, 
for  it  can  be  left  to  them  to  see  that 
the  drivers  do  oil  and  grease  their 
trucks.     Every  night,  then,  when  the 
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trucks  return  to  the  garage,  or  every 
morning  before  they  leave,  the  me- 
chanics can  inspect  all  the  trucks.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  for  a  trained  me- 
chanic to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a 
truck  is  or  is  not  receiving  proper 
care,  as  regards  oiling  and  greasing. 
Thus  if  the  mechanic  is  himself  held 
responsible  and  is  given  sufficient 
authority,  he  will  see  to  it  that  the 
drivers  do  not  scamp  this  work.  Then 
if  bearings  burn  out  through  insuffi- 
cient lubrication,  necessitating  costly 
repairs,  the  blame  can  be  fixed  on  an 
individual  and  steps  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same  con- 
dition. 

As  matters  are  now,  the  drivers 
find  plenty  of  time  to  smoke  and  chat 
before  starting  for  the  store  in  the 
morning,  but  when  the  mechanic  sug 
gests  a  little  oiling,  the  average  driver 
either  has  no  time  or  has  no  oil  can. 
A  driver  who  said  recently  that  he 
had  no  oil  can,  was  found,  by  the 
mechanic,  to  have  not  one  but  two  oil 
cans  stored  away  in  his  tool  box,  a 
fact  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  in 
total  ignorance.  This  single  instance 
is  sufficient  to  show  an  inherent  weak- 
ness in  a  system  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  proper  supervision  in  this 
regard. 

The  Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.  has 
ordered  a  drill ;  lathe ;  a  crane  and  a 
press  machine  to  be  installed  at  the 
mechanics'  bench  in  the  Morania 
Garage.  These  facilities  have  not 
arrived  as  yet,  however. 


1 


Road  Repairs 


In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  effect  which  the  lack  of 
such  facilities  has  upon  the  time  con- 
sumed in  making  repairs.  In  over- 
hauling an  Autocar,  recently,  the  me- 
chanics found  that  without  a  press 
available,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
send  the  clutch  shaft  to  the  Auto- 
car service  station  in  order  to  have 
the  spider  pressed  off.  This  part  was 
sent  accordingly,  but  owing  to  the 
stress  of  work  at  the  service  station, 
was  not  returned  for  several  days.  In 
the  meantime,  work  on  the  truck  was 
held  Up  to  some  extent,  and  because 
the  truck  was  idle  in  the  garage  and 
there  is  floor  space  for  repairing  only 
one  truck  at  a  time,  no  other  truck 
could  be  taken  in  for  repairs.  This 
meant  about  four  days'  work  wasted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mechanics  es- 
timated that  with  the  proper  facilities 
the  job  should  have  taken  them  about 
35  minutes.  The  time  actually  taken 
was  over  a  week! 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  a 
company-owned  repair  system — that 
is,  of  maintaining  mechanics  and  re- 

iContinued   on   Page   422) 
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A  Good  System  for 

Repairing  Truck  Radiators 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TOOLS  USED  AND  METHODS  EMPLOYED 


SYSTEM  and  cleanliness  are  two 
big  factors  that  fleet  owners 
should  watch  out  for  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  trucks.  A  repair- 
shop  may  be  completely  equipped,  but 
if  unclean  and  disorganized,  the  work 
turned  out  is  liable  to  be  poor. 

Radiator  repairing  is  an  operation 
which  requires  more  attention  to 
cleanliness  than  the  usual  garage 
work  demands.  This  work  should  be 
departmentized.  All  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  storage  facilities  used  in 
that  particular  operation  should  be 
grouped  so  as  to  not  only  save  time 
but  to  better  organize  the  work. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  radiator  repair  department 
in  O'Maley's  Kansas  City  service  sta- 
tion. O'Maley  handles  the  Ford 
truck.  One  feature  of  the  department 
is  the  stand  used  to  hold  the  radiator 
while  it  is  being  worked  on.  Each 
stand  rests  in  a  sheet-iron  pan  to 
catch  the  drippings  after  testing,  the 
job.  This  means  a  clean  floor  and 
the  workman  does  not  have  to  stand 
in  water. 

Convenient  Stands 

These  stands  are  constructed  so  as 
to  form  a  cradle  for  the  radiators. 
The  cradle  is  built  at  a  height  of  3  ft. 
from  the  floor  so  as  to  offer  the  best 
possible  working  conditions  by  bring- 
ing the  radiator  nearer  to  the  me- 
chanic and  eliminating  any  tiresome 
stooping.  The  water  testing  tank  is 
mounted  at  the  same  height  from  the 
floor  for  the  same  reasons.  It  is 
placed  next  to  the  stand,  thus  mini- 
mizing the  effort  needed  in  carrying 
the  radiator  from  it  to  the  stand. 

Supplementing  this  elimination  of 
waste  motion  and  effort  is  the  manner 
of  placing  of  the  radiator  storage 
racks.  Instead  of  storing  them  in 
the  stockroom,  usuallj-  some  distance 
from  the  workbench,  the  radiators 
have  been  placed  in  a  specially  built 
rack,  composed  of  three  platforms. 
This  rack  is  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  the  mechanics. 

The  O'Malley  radiator  department 
equipment  consists  of  the  stands, 
tank,  air  pressure  indicator,  water 
connection,  oxy-acetylene  outfits, 
vise,  and  tools. 

The  usual  waste  of  time  in  open- 


ing drawers  or  looking  for  tools 
spread  all  over  the  bench  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  shelves, 
mounted  above  the  bench  and  occu- 
pying the  space  across  the  windows. 
Here  the  tools  are  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  mechanics  and  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  ([uickly  pick 
out  the  desired  device  without  the 
need  of  searching  through  a  drawer. 
In  order  to  lay  hot  pieces  of  metal 
on  the  bench  without  the  chance  of  a 
fire,  the  bench  has  been  covered  with 
sheet  metal.  This  not  only  eliminates 
possible  fires  but  saves  the  bench 
from  wear  and  tear  during  hammer- 
ing, etc. 

Repair  Hints 

To  solder  a  leak  in  the  tube  of  a 
radiator  necessitates  some  delicate 
work.  The  amount  of  skill  that  is  re- 
quired depends  largely  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leak.  Assuming  that  it  is 
in  such  a  place  that  it  can  be  reached 
with  a  little  care,  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows : 

Set  the  radiator  in  some  position 
where  it  can  be  worked  on  in  a  good 
light.  Put  a  small  piece  of  emery 
cloth  on  the  end  of  a  thin  stick  or 
rod  and  work  down  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  tubes,  rubbing  the  metal 
along  the  leak  until  it  becomes  bright 
and  clean.  This  must  be  done  thor- 
ouffhlv  if  the  ultimate  work  is  to  be  a 


success.  This  will  take  some  time  if 
done  right  and  can  be  handled  best  if 
the  radiator  is  tilted  u[)  in  some  such 
position  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Immediately  after  the  metal  has 
been  cleaned  and  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  oxidize  and  become  dull, 
apply  the  flux,  which  should  be  zinc 
chloride.  With  the  oxy-acetylene 
welding  outfit  or  with  a  thin  soldering 
bit,  heated  to  a  cherry-red  color,  heat 
the  metal  to  be  soldered  after  it  has 
been  coated  with  the  zinc  chloride. 
If  using  a  heated  rod,  another  rod 
should  be  used.  This  should  be  heat- 
ing in  the  blow  torch  flame  so  that  be- 
fore the  metal  will  have  a  chance  to 
become  cool,  the  solder  can  be  ap- 
plied. The  solder  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  narrow  strip  or  else  it  will 
not  be  small  enough  to  insert  into  the 
small  aperture  within  which  the  work 
has  to  be  done. 

Strip —  Solder 

To  make  the  strip  solder,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  heat  a  bar  of  solder  and 
pour  it  into  a  vessel  containing  a  small 
hole,  as  the  solder  is  poured  in,  it  will 
leak  through  the  hole  in  a  fine  stream 
and  by  running  this  stream  along  a 
metal  surface  a  thin  strip  of  solder 
will  be  produced. 

This  solder  is  applied  by  a  red  hot 
bit  or  by  the  flame  of  an  oxy-acety- 
Continued  on  page  422 
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General  layout  of  the  radiator  repair  department,  showing  the  tzco  stands  with  the 

water  testing  tank  between  and  the  stock  rack  nearby.   Note  also  the  drip  pan  under 

each  stand  and  the  shelves  for  tools  in  front  of  the  windows. 
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CLEANLINESS 

Is  First  Essential 


in  Successful  Garage  Operation 


Numbering 
Also  Helps 


Truck  and  frailer  Storage  Stalls 
to  Avoid  Confusion  and  Delays 


VISITORS  who  inspect  the  garage, 
fleet,  and  repair  equipment  of  the 
\'ictor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  are  astonished  at  the  immacul- 
late  appearance  of  it  all  and  the  splen- 
did condition  of  the  different  units  of 
transportation,  especiall\-  when  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  they  are  in  con- 
stant hard  use.  But  when  the  size  of 
the  garage  force  handling  the  trucks, 
tractors  and  trailers  and  keeping 
them  efficient  is  known,  the  wonder- 
ment that  so  few  men  are  able  to  do 
it,  increases. 

'■.\ttention  to  every  detail,  scru- 
pulous care  of  all  mechanisms  and  in- 
stant repair  or  adjustment  of  any- 
thing gone  wrong — in  short,  system, 
does  it,"  says  Robert  S.  liuriis,  super- 
intendent of  the  trucking  de])artment. 
At  any  time  of  the  day,  when  one 
of  the  motor  trucks  or  tractors  enters 
the  garage,  the  hand  can  be  passed 
heavily  over  any  part  inside  the  hood 
•ind  withdrawn  without  showing  a 
-tain  from  grease  or  any  trace  of  dirt. 
I'.rass.  copper  and  all  other  metal 
parts  shine  like  the  brass  rail  of  a 
>hip  saloon.  This  cleanliness  of  mo- 
tor and  other  parts  is  insisted  upon. 
Xothing  has  a  chance  to  clog  or  get 
out  of  gear  from  collection  of  dirt, 
grit,  excess  grease,  or  any  foreign 
matter.  In  this  is  found  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reason  why  the  fleet,  large 
and  diverse  as  to  units  as  it  is,  always 
is  at  topnotch  efficienc). 

The  Fleet  Make  Up 

The  fleet  at  the  present  time  con- 
:-ts  of  twenty  trucks  and  tractors 
and  twenty-seven  trailers.  The  trucks 
consist  of  fifteen  5-ton  Fierce-Arrows 
and  one  2-tonner.  One  J4-ton  Dodge 
F'.ros.  truck  is  employed  for  special 
deliveries  and  as  a  service  car  in  case 
of  accidents.  Then  there  are  three 
5-ton  Fierce-Arrows  made  up  into 
short  wheelbase  tractors  and'used  in 
connection  with  eighteen  7-ton  Troy 
four-wheeled  trailers  and  nine  5-ton 
Troy  trailers  of  the  same  tvpe.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  fleet  engaged  wholly  in 
the  transportation  of  goods,  there  are 
two  six-cylinder  Ruick  passenger  cnv^ 


employed  for  payroll  distribution  and 
a  2-ton  Fierce-Arrow  fitted  up  as  a 
chemical  fire  engine.  An  additional 
5-ton  Fierce-Arrow  truck;  six  7-ton 
Troy  trailers  and  three  5-ton  Troy 
trailers  have  been  ordered  and  are 
awaiting  delivery  at   this   writing. 

It  was  early  learned  that  the  drivers 
prefer  to  have  their  helpers  do  the 
lubricating  of  trucks  and  tractors,  so 
now  each  driver  is  accountable  for 
the  manner  in  which  his  particular 
helper  attends  to  this  duty.  Accord- 
ingly, lubrication  is  thorough,  the 
helpers  turning  the  grease-cups  every 
night,  after  work  on  the  outside  is 
done,  or  during  the  dinner  hour. 

Every  2  weeks  all  oil  is  drained 
from  the  engines  and  other  lubricated 
liarts,  collected  in  a  can  and  sprayed 
with  an  air  compressor  on  the  springs 
of  the  trucks  and  tractors,  which  are 
then  rubbed  with  waste.  Fresh  oil  is 
applied  to  the  parts  so  drained  and 
each  engine  is  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Not  onl\-  do  the  trucks  and  tractors 


get  daily  and  nightly  inspection  in  the 
.garage,  at  which  time  all  nuts  and 
bolts  are  examined  and  tightened 
when  loose,  but  every  Saturday  night 
there  is  a  brief,  but  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  vehicles  as  soon  as 
they  are  off  the   street. 

The  paintshop  in  this  plant  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
of  buildings.  But  each  vehicle  to  be 
jjainted  first  gets  a  thorough  overhaul- 
mg  m  the  garage  before  it  is  sent  to 
the  pamtshop.  The  trucks  and  trac- 
tors are  painted  in  the  summer,  un- 
less there  is  some  special  reason  for 
doing  it  sooner,  and  the  trailers  in 
winter.  The  trailers  used  for  trans- 
porting lumber  are  stored  in  the  com- 
pany's lumber  yard  and  are  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  weather  the  year 
around,  so  early  winter  is  considered 
the  best  time  to  give  them  their  pro- 
tective coats  to  withstand  the  sea.son's 
wear  and  tear. 

Immediately  after  the  general  over- 
haul, preparatory  to  being  sent  to  the 
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paintshop,  each  vehicle  goes  to  the 
wheelwright  for  examination  for 
needed  adjustment  or  repairs.  While 
the  painting  is  annual,  any  vehicle 
whose  exterior  becomes  dull,  is  given 
a  coat  of  varnish  as  soon  as  it  need> 
it.  The  body  painter  is  an  expert 
and  has  one  helper.  There  are  two 
washers  for  the  vehicles  in  the  garage. 
While  it  seems  remarkable  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  only  three  me- 
chanics for  the  repairshop — a  boss 
and  two  helpers,  the  reason  for  such 
a  small  mechanical  force  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  drivers  and  helpers,  b\ 
the  system  in  force,  make  a  special 
effort  to  keep  all  vehicles  out  of  the 
repairshop  which  handles  onl\  miner 
repairs. 

Proof  that  this  care  is  exercised  is 
noted  in  the  shop  equipment,  as  well 
as  in  the  vehicles  themselves.  The 
larger  types  of  shop  machines  are 
lacking,  as  they  are  not  needed.  .\ 
workbench  supplied  with  the  usual 
small  tools,  including  vises  and  ream- 
ers, occupies  space  along  the  wall  in 
an  unenclosed  portion  of  the  garage. 
Nearby  is  the  chain  hoist  used  as  ac- 
cident equipment.  It  is  also  used  in 
lifting  fronts  and  rears  of  tracks,  as 
well  as  motors,  which  are  placed  for 
overhaul  and  repair  on  a  Continen- 
tal motor  stand. 

Spare  Parts  Carried 

Rxtra  equipment  for  the  fleet  con- 
.sists  of  a  front  axle;  one  full  set  of 
wheels  ;  two  magnetos  ;  one  carbureter 
and  three  radiators.  Such  a  small 
supply  of  reserve  stock  is  about  ah 
that  has  been  found  necessary  to 
carry. 

Most  of  these  articles  are  kept  on 
a  three-storv  iron  rack  in  the  rear 
left-hand,  or  shop  portion,  of  the  gar- 
age, as  one  enters.  In  the  shop  ajso 
are  portable  electric  drills;  a  150- 
pound  air  compressor  and  an  emery 
wheel  for  grinding.  The  repairmen 
work  on  magnetos  and  the  lighter 
forms  of  repair  and  adjustment,  hut 
as  already  mentioned,  if  heavy  work 
is  required,  the  Pierce-Arrow  service 
station  is  called  upon. 

The  %-ton  Dodge  P.ros.  truck  al- 
ready mentioned  as  being  used  in  road 
emergencies,  carries  at  such  times  the 
usual  small  wrecking  car  kit  contain- 
ing tools  of  various  kinds  such  as 
wrenches,  pliers  and  pullers,  with 
small  parts.  Should  a  wreck  or  a 
breakdown  be  reported  to  the  garage 
from  the  road,  the  Dodge  would  run 
to  the  scene  carrying  jacks,  towing 
chain  and  the  other  needed  heavy 
equipment.  If  the  wreck  were  a  bad 
one,  one  of  the  trucks  would  be 
rushed  out,  carrying  a  small  chain 
hoist   on   arch   supports,   or   it   might 


Truck'.'!  (tl    llu'ir  alflidh'-luiil  .f/,(/.'<i».t   iii    tit,' 
in  Ca>iiden, 

be  placed  on  a  trailer,  and  used  as  a 
crane.  Wherever  possible,  so  as  not 
to  interrupt  the  work  of  the  force  in 
the  repairshop  and  garage,  the  Pierce- 
.\rro\v  service  >tatii)n  nearest   to  the 
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TruiK'iiig     Dcfdilmfiil     of     the     I'iclor 

Talkiiuj  Marhiiic  Co. 

scene  of  the  accident  would  be  called 
on   for  assistance. 

Ga.soline  is  purchased  in  5.S0-gal. 
lots,  there  being  two  tanks  of  that 
capacity  in  a  pit  in  front  of  the  gar- 
age, near  the  main  entrance.  There 
are  no  exterior  pumps,  all  pumping 
being  done  on  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  right  and  left  of  the  main 
entrance.  Lubricating  oil  is  purchased 
in  600-gal.  allotments  and  this  also  is 


J'itlor   Tallnim  Machwe   Co.'s  (jaracjc 
X.  J. 

placed  in  a  pit  outside,  in  front.     Cui' 
grease  is  purchased  by  the  pail. 

In  addition  to  the  rigid  fire  precau 
tion  rules,  there  are  patent  ex- 
tinguishers placed  about  the  walls  and 
on  the  pillars  for  additional  safety. 
The  chemical  engine  truck  is  always 
ready   for  duty. 

Colored  Pipes  Used 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  sys- 
tematizing to  get  the  best  results  m 
the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  effort,  the  piping  sys- 
tem in  the  garage,  as  in  the  other 
buildings  at  the  plant,  is  designated 
by  colors.  The  heating  of  the  gar- 
age, which  is  80  by  50  ft.,  with  a  20- 
ft.  drop  from  floor  to  ceiling,  is  bv 
means  of  steam  and  hot  water.  .\11 
this  heating  apparatus  is  overhead  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  Four  broad, 
rectangular  coils  on  the  ceiling  in 
front,  heat  the  central  portion  of  the 
building  and  four  narrower  ones  heat 
the  sides. 

There  are  three  large  doors  in  the 
front  and  one  on  the  left-hand  side 
as  one  enters  the  building,  but  the 
heating  svstem  is  very  efficient.  The 
.steam  pipes  and  coils  are  painted 
black  and  white.  The  hot  water  heat 
pipes  climbing  the  big  pillars  and 
spreading  over  a  portion  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  designated  by  red  pipes  with 
blue  joints:  the  piping  for  the  cold 
water  for  garage  use  is  done  in  blue ; 
the  water  pipes  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment are  shown  by  red  and  the  elec- 
tric lighting  conduits  are  yellow.  The 
c(jlor  effect  on  the  visitor  is  striking. 
With  such  a  network  of  piping,  it  is 
easv,  nevertheless,  through  this  color 
scheme,  to  avoid  confusion  in  emer- 
gency. 

Resides  a  rack  or  two  for  cans, 
poles  and  parts,  there  is  little  further 
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maintenance  arrangement  for  the 
fleet  than  already  pointed  out. 

Indicative  of  the  orderly  manner  in 
which  the  parage  is  conducted,  each 
truck,  trailer  an'd  tractor  has  its  par- 
ticular station  plainly  designated  by 
letter  or  figure.  Each  set  of  truck 
body  side-curtains,  suspended,  when 
not  in  use.  on  bars  along  the  walls, 
has  its  own  position.  The  stations  for 
the  different  kinds  of  vehicles  are 
denoted  by  large,  easily  discernible 
stenciled  letters  and  figures.  Numer- 
als are  used  to  designate  trailer  sta- 
tions and  letters  to  denote  stations  for 
trucks  and  tractors.  Some  of  ihe.se 
stations  are  stenciled  on  the  wall,  un- 
der which  are  suspended  in  sequence 
the  tarpaulin  curtains  for  each  truck. 
together  with  its  robes. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  have  consider- 
able space  in  the  front  part  of  the 
garage  for  incoming  and  outgoing  ve- 
hicles, most  of  the  stations  are  let- 
tered on  the  ceiling  and  the  truck  or 
tractor  designated,  takes  its  stand  at 
night  under  the  symbol  assigned  to  it. 
By  this  system  there  is  no  confusion 
of  vehicles,  their  curtains,  robes,  or 
other  appurtenances  and  each  driver 
in  a  second  can  lay  his  hand  on  the 
property  under  his  charge. 

Conveniences  for  Deliveries 

The  company  has  made  every  ar- 
rangement for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  men.  .Mongside  of  the 
garage  office,  which  is  partitioned  off, 
is  a  good-sized  locker  and  washroom 
section.  A  long  row  of  stationary 
washstands  lines  one  side  and  in  the 
rear  are  individual  ventilated  steel 
lockers  and  also  along  the  wall  on 
the  side  opposite  the  washstands. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  row  of  lockers 
for  the  mechanics  and  washers  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  garage,  adjoining 
that  portion  of  it  assigned'  to  the  re- 
pairshop. 

No  smoking  is  allowed  in  the  gar- 
age and  there  is  every  precaution  to 
prevent  fire  and  to  extinguish  it. 

The  drivers  assemble  in  the  garage 
by  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  each 
weekday.  After  receiving  orders  for 
the  day  and  his  Daily  Report  Card,  to 
be  filled  out  by  him.  each  driver  in- 
spects his  vehicle. 

While  each  machine  is  gone  over  at 
night  as  well,  the  morning  inspection, 
to  see  the  truck  is  in  proper  shape  for 
the  day's  work,  is  not  omitted. 

Vehicles  that  are  to  be  used  first 
during  the  day,  are  dispatched  first. 
The  trucks,  tractors  and  trailers  be- 
gin to  leave  the  garage  about  7:15 
and  the  dump  body  trucks  also  leave 
early.  It  is  a  rule  that  the  building 
must  be  vacated  bv  drivers  and  trucks 


Section  of  locker  and  u-ashroom  in  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.'s  garage. 


not  later  than  7 :30.  The  cabinet  and 
record  department  trucks  are  off  for 
their  platforms  by  7:15.  Some  of  the 
trucks,  for  instance,  will  stop  at  the 
following  platforms  for  loads :  One 
platform  at  the  cabinet  manufactur- 
ing department,  four  platforms  at  the 
general  storehouse ;  one  at  the  motor 
manufacturing  department ;  two  at 
the  record  manufacturing  depart- 
ment, one  at  the  shipping  department 
and  one  at  the  storehouse  known  as 
the  Boyd  building. 

The  vehicles  re-enter  the  garage  for 
the  night,  from  5  p.  m.,  to  5:30  and 
the  rule  is  rigid  that  the  last  truck 
must  be  inside  not  later  than  5 :30. 
A  uniformed  guard  is  on  hand  to 
close  the  doors  as  soon  as  all  ve- 
hicles are  in  and  the  men  are  through 
looking  over  their  trucks.  The  mile- 
age of  each  truck  and  tractor  is  taken 
at  night  and  recorded. 

But   it   is   quickly    recognized   that 


garage  efficiency,  beginning  with  clean 
gear;  the  tightening  of  every  nut  and 
screw  daily,  or  nightly ;  weekly  in- 
spection ;  thorough  yearly  overhaul ; 
painting  and  varnishing;  attention  to 
wheels  and  the  draining  and  replen- 
ishing of  oil,  added  to  careful  driving 
requires  only  this  minimum  of  shop 
force  and  repair  equipment. 

Commerce  to  Increase  Produc- 
tion 

Detroit,  Dec.  13. — The  Commerce 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  is  making 
plans  to  materially  increase  its  pro- 
duction of  1-  to  2-ton  trucks  for 
1920.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan, 
it  has  just  acquired  2  more  acres  of 
ground  at  its  present  location.  As 
soon  as  the  present  additions  being 
made  are  completed,  it  is  reported 
that  additional  buildings  will  be  erect- 
ed on  the  newly  acquired  ground. 


This  shotvs,  on  the  extreme  right,  how  orderly  is  the  arrangement  of  the  tarpaulin 
curtains  and  robes  belonging  to  the  different  trucks:  Each  truck  has  its  alphabetical 
station  and  the  curtains  for  truck  A,  for  instance,  ivill  be  placed,  when  not  in  use, 
at  that  particular  station,  stenciled  A  on  the  wall.  A  and  B  stations  are  here  shozvn, 
next  to  the  partition  separating  the  office  front   the  garage  proper. 
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Daily  Time  Cards  for 

Truck  and  Driver 


Two  Simple  Forms  Used  by  Fleet  Owner 
to  Record  Truck  Work  and  Driver's  Time 


THE  two  simple  forms  reproduced 
at  the  bottom  of  this  i)a,crc  are 
all  that  are  used  by  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  goods  carried  and 
the  time  worked  by  the  drivers  of 
that  company's  fleet  of  twenty  trucks 
and  tractors  and  twenty-seven  trail- 
ers. 

The  simplicity  of  the  two  forms  is 
significant  because  the  bulk  of  the 
Victor  company's  haulage  is  the 
handling  of  raw  and  partly-finished 
goods  between  different  buildings  of 
the  plant.  This  results  in  very  short 
hauls  but  more  trips  per  day  than 
are  usualls  made  in  an  average  busi- 
ness. Because  of  the  short  hauls, 
trailers  have  been  of  great  value  in 
that  they  can  be  loaded  while  the 
truck  or  tractor  is  moving  another 
loaded  trailer  between  plants.  This 
additional  trailer  load  has  somewhat 
complicated  the  problem  of  keeping 
a  record  of  the  goods  handled,  so 
that  the  forms  employed  must  be  as 
simple  as  possible. 


Then  again,  the  size  of  the  fleet  of 
trucks,  tractors  and  trailers  has  made 
it  necessary  to  produce  a  form  which 
can  be  used  to  record  both  truck  and 
trailer  loads. 

The  \'ictor  motor  truck  depart 
ment,  including  the  garage,  is  oper 
ated  under  the  supervision  of  the  pur 
chasing  department.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  the  truck  superintendent 
to  concentrate  on  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  trucks  and  leaves 
the  details  of  the  cost  accounting  to 
the  regular  cost  accounting  depart- 
ment of  the  company.  All  that  the 
trucking  department  has  to  do  is  to 
])n)cure  and  record  the  truck  work 
data  each  day.  This  data  is  recorded 
on  the  two  forms  shown  on  this  page 
and  then  forwarded  to  the  cost  ac- 
counting department  for  the  compila- 
tion of  unit  costs  and  average  costs 
of  different  classes  of  truck  haulage. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  forms  for 
the  driver  to  handle.  He  has  only  two, 
the  Driver's  Daily  Report,  which  is  a 
huff  card,  5  by  8  inches,  and  a  Dai 


Time  Card,  wliich  folds  and  is  com- 
bined with  a  Weekly  Record  of  Time. 
This  last-mentioned  form  is  printed 
on  a  manila  card  and  when  folded,  is 
7  by  2J4  in. 

The  driver  fills  out  his  Daily  Re- 
port at  the  end  of  each  day's  work 
and  presents  it  at  the  garage  office, 
where  it  is  examined,  checked  up  and 
copied  in  the  office  book  devoted  to 
recording  such  data  and  it  is  then 
made  ready  for  the  driver  again.  The 
same  kind  of  card  is  used  for  trucks 
and  tractors.  The  driver  records  on 
this  form  his  name;  truck  letter,  or 
tractor  letter;  date;  time  of  leaving 
garage  on  each  trip ;  destination  of 
each  trip ;  time  of  arrival  at  destina- 
tion; nature  of  load;  mileage;  cjuanti- 
ties  of  oil,  grease,  or  other  supplies 
used ;  time  of  leaving  destination  with 
load ;  elapsed  time  through  delays  and 
time  of  arrival  at  garage.  There  is  a 
rule  that  if  anv  driver  is  dela\ed  on 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

DRIVER'S  DAILY  REPORT 

I  A,  M 


Truck-            -    -       —     —Drivers  N.me 
Mileage Gasoline  used 


(P.  M 
Other  Supplie 


The  driver's  daily  work  done  card  directly  above.    The  reverse  side  is  similarly  ruled  so 
that  the  xvork  of  sixteen  trips  can  be  recorded.    At  the  right,  the  driver's  daily  time  card. 
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the  road  by  an  accident  for  more  than 
15  min.,  he  must  call  up  the  garage 
office  and  report  the  trouble  and  re- 
ceive advice  or  instructions. 

The  Driver's  Daily  Report  Cards 
are  tiled  by  truck  or  tractor  letter; 
retained  for  1  month  after  being  pre- 
sented and  checked  up  when  tiled  and 
are  finally  destroyed.  Every  Monday 
morning,  the  Daily  Time  Cards  for 
the  week  just  ended  are  sent  to  the 
accounting  department  in  the  main 
building  for  checking  u]i. 

The  Small  Fleet  and  Its 
Maintenance  Problems 

fiiiitiniiiil  iron}  iiiiin    -llil 

pair  facilities  at  the  company  garage 
or  on  the  company  premises — is  the 
ultimate  economy  of  this  method.  It 
is  clear  that  at  first,  when  the  trucks 
are  new  and  few  repairs  have  to  be 
made  on  them,  it  will  be  more  expen- 
sive to  maintain  a  mechanic  and  re- 
pair facilities  than  it  will  be  to  have 
the  few  necessary  repairs  handled  at 
nearby  garages  or  service  stations. 
But  later  on,  when  the  trucks  are 
older  and  require  more  frecjuent  re- 
pairing, the  maintained  mechanic 
comes  into  his  own  and  proves  an  ul- 
timate economy  to  the  companv.  Rut 
in  the  case  of  a  serious  breakdown,  a 
good  mechanic  and  good  repnir  facili- 
ties at  the  garage  are  not  sufficient. 

.Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  driver 
drains  the  old  oil  out  of  his  crankcase 
and  forgets  to  refill  the  latter  with 
new  oil.  He  starts  off  on  his  route. 
For  a  time  the  old  film  of  oil  on  the 
bearings  will  keep  everything  running 
smoothly  so  that  he  may  get  some  dis- 
tance from  the  store  and  garage  be- 
fore his  entrine  begins  to  make  a  noise 
that  sounds  as  if  someone  had 
dropjfed  two  or  three  hammers  and 
a  few  (;dd  holts  into  the  crankcase 
and  c\linders.  The  driver  manages 
to  deduce  from  this  that  something  is 
wrong.  He  pulls  up  to  the  curb, 
wherever  he  may  be,  and  telephones 
to  the  garage  that  he  is  in  trouble. 
N^ow,  unless  the  compan\'  mainte- 
nance system  provides  some  facilities 
for  repairing  the  truck  where  it 
stands,  or  locating  the  damage,  still 
further  serious  damage  will  probably 
be  done,  whether  the  injured  truck  is 
towed  back  to  the  garage,  taken  to  a 
repair  station,  or  run  back  under  its 
own  power.  In  cases  where  some- 
thing goes  vyrong  with  the  ignition 
system,  too,  if  the  company  provides 
.some  method  of  getting  the  company 
mechanic     to     the     damaged     truck 


promptly,  an  immense  amount  of  time 
'  "-y  be  saved.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  mechanic  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
scene  immcdiatel\'  it  may  be  neces- 
saryto  call  in  the  assistance  of  some 
garage  mechanic  who  is  close  at  hand. 
In  this  case  the  economy  of  maintain- 
ing a  repair  system  is  largely  reduced, 
if  not  actually  counterbalanced. 

.\ccordingly,  the  Nathan  .Schweit- 
zer Co.  has  provided  its  mechanics 
with  a  Ford  car.  The  car  is  a  two- 
seater  runabout  with  a  small  box  body 
on  the  rear.  In  it  the  mechanics  can 
run  to  any  puiiil  on  the  company's 
routes  at  a  moment's  notice,  taking 
with  them,  in  the  box  hodw  any  re- 
pairing tools  or  spare  parts  which 
may  be  necessary  for  making  road  re- 
pairs promptly-.  In  this  way  an 
.S.()..S.  from  any  one  of  the  company's 
trucks  on  the  road  can  be  promptly 
attended  to  and  the  truck  either  made 
ready  for  service  again  or  at  least 
prepared  to  be  run  back  to  the  garage 
for  more  extensive  repairs.  This, 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
outside  mechanics  and  largely  in- 
creasing the  company's  repairing 
costs. 

The  Ford  is  also  turned  over  to  the 
mechanics  to  bring  them  to  the  garage 
in  the  morning  and  take  them  home 
at  night,  a  privilege  much  appreciated 
In'  them,  and  is  also  used  for  purchas- 
ing re[)air  supplies,  laying  in  spare 
parts  and  other  similar  outside  trips 
which  the  mechanics  may  find  neces- 
sary. 


brush.  If  the  leak  is  in  such  a  place 
that  it  is  inaccessible  for  this  work, 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  send  it  to 
the  factor}'.  The  solder  to  be  used 
is  the  ordinary  medium  solder  to  be 
obtained  in  any  plumber's  shop.  It 
can  also  be  made  by  melting  together 
one  part  of  lead  to  two  parts  of  tin. 

Michigan    Overland 
Haulage 

Coiitiiiiiiil  from  pai/c  39!) 

truck  ;uid  one  or  two  trailers  will 
carry  from  12  to  IS  tons,  maintain- 
ing an  average  speed  of  12  m.  p.  h. 

A  company  organized  in  Cadillac. 
Mich.,  the  home  of  several  truck 
factories,  now  has  four  trucks  in 
operation  over  the  route  of  the  de- 
funct East  and  West  Railway,  for- 
merly operating  between  Manistee 
and  Marion.  So  successful  has  been 
the  venture,  the  company  has 
placed  orders  for  additional  trucks 
and  trailers  and  -will  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  business  to  include  all 
roads  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
The  railway,  built  to  haul  lumber, 
was  abandoned  when  the  timber 
supply  was  exhausted,  and  since 
then  farmers  who  have  developed 
the  lands  have  had  no  way  to  get 
their  products  to  town  other  than 
by    wagons. 

.\  new  company  also  is  being 
formed  in  Ionia,  Mich.,  to  cover  the 
territory  in  that  section  with  a  mo- 
tor   truck    t'xijress    line. 


Repai 


rinir 


Truck         Trucks    in 


Radiators 


lene  welding  outfit.  It  is  carefully 
moved  along  the  surface  of  the  metal 
which  has  been  prepared  b\'  the  flux. 
.After  the  solder  is  ai)i)iied,  the  work 
should  be  cleaned  b\  tlie  aid  of  a  fine 
file. 

The  probabilities  are  that  for  the 
first  two  or  three  attempts  made  on 
this  work,  the  solder  will  drop  gently 
from  the  surface  of  the  metal  and 
leave  the  leak  in  very  much  ijie  same 
state  as  it  was  at  first.  But  with  the 
use  of  considerable  amount  of  pa- 
tience, the  job  can  be  made  perma- 
nent. 

The  rnain  part  of  the  work  is  the 
[)reparation  of  the  surface  by  means 
of  the  emer\'  and  flux.  Some  flux 
should  remain  on  the  surface  when 
the  solder  is  applied.  The  flux  may 
be  applied  by  the  use  of  a  fine  paint 


Tobacco    Industry 

Coiitiini, 'I    from.    I'liiir    41.3 

(jenerally  speaking,  where  goods 
all  of  one  class  can  be  handled  sepa- 
rately, The  .American  Tobacco  Co. 
provides  a  body  for  that  class  of 
trucking.  For  example,  most  of  the 
lieavy  hauling  is  done  at  the  leaf  de- 
])artment  branches.  But  in  any  case, 
on  ever\'  truck  the  company  buys,  it 
provides  a  special  body,  suitable  for 
the  class  of  work  for  which  the  truck 
is  re(|uired. 

I'uying  and  installing  trucks  may 
seem  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
after  the  decision  to  install  them  has 
been  made,  an  dthe  financial  appro- 
priation ])rovided.  But  there  are  many 
(lifTcrent  conditions  of  widely  diflfer- 
cnl  kinds  which  must  be  considered 
if  the  fleet,  when  finally  installed,  is 
til  he  operated  at  the  highest  effi- 
cicncx . 
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Truck  Mechanics 

CUT  OUT  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  PAGES 

IDEAS 

^The  ideas  expressed  in  the  Repairshop 
Shortcuts  shown  on  the  two  following 
pages  may  save  you  many  dollars  and 
much  time  in  the  upkeep  of  your  trucks, 
no  matter  of  what  make  or  how  many 
there  are  in  your  fleet. 

^If  you  have  similar  ideas,  send  them 
in  to  the  Repairshop  Shortcut  Editor. 
He  will  pay  you  at  $1  for  each  idea 
accepted. 


HANG  UP  THESE  TWO  PAGES  IN  YOUR  SHOP 
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Better  Truck   Repair 

and  Maintenance 


No.    50  —  Bearing  Cap   Held 
Straight  for  Scraping. 

ASIMPLE  method  to  hold  a  con- 
necting rod  or  other  bearing  cap 
in  place  in  a  vise  while  the  cap  is  be- 
ing filed  or  scraped  is  to  clamp  two 
pieces  of  drill  rod  approximately  the 
diameter  of  the  bearing  bolt  in  the 
vise,  separating  these  sufficiently  so 
that  each  rod  will  go  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  cap.  The  bearmg  is 
then  slipped  over  these  rods  and  will 
be  held  straight  so  that  it  can  be  filed 
or  scraped.— Motor  World,  Joseph 
Cantanelli,  Glenview,  111. 

,  No,  51 — Frame  to  Prevent 
Wire  Tangling. 

SMALL  wire  when  kept  on  a 
spool  is  easily  tangled  up  if  the 
loose  end  is  not  kept  taut.  A  device 
to  keep  this  end  taut  consists  of  a 
wood  frame;  a  bolt  which  acts  as  an 
axle  for  the  spool;  two  springs  to 
act  as  a  brake  on  the  spool,  through 
which  is  drilled  a  small  hole,  and  a 
saw  cut  run  from  this  hole.  The  end 
of  the  wire  is  threaded  through  the 
hole  and  the  saw  cut  is  narrow  enough 
to  pinch  the  wire,  preventing  it  from 
running  back  through  the  hole. — 
Motor  World,  Oliver  Wittenmyer, 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

No.  52 — Electric  Motor  for 
Sharpening  Tools. 

FLEET  owners  whose  garages  are 
equipped  with  a  machine  shop, 
can  save  over  50  per  cent  of  the  time 
usually  occupied  in  sharpening  lathe 
tools  by  taking  a  J4-Iip-  electric  mo- 


70    help    motor    truck 

g  owners   and  operators 

I  to  save  money  in  the  main- 

I  tenance  and  repair  of  their 

I  trucks,    The    Commercial 

I  Vehicle    prints    on    these 

I  pages    better   methods   of 

I  maintaining     trucks     and 

I  the  latest  ideas  in  making 

I  quick  repairs. 

I  The  Commercial  Vehicle  will 

I  pay  $1  for  each  new  idea  which 

I  it  accepts  on  better  truck  main- 

I  tenance  or  good  repair  jobs  you 

I  have   made,   or   as   much   above 

j  that  amount  as  the  idea  is  worth. 

I  Simply  tell  us  exactly  how  it  is 

j  done   and    send   a   rough  pencil 

I  sketch      showing      clearly      the 

I  method  employed  or  the  device 

I  used. 
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tor,  removing  the  regular  shaft  and 
replacing  it  with  one  which  protrudes 
4  to  5  in.  at  each  end.  Then  fit  a 
drill  chuck  at  one  end  and  a  combina- 
tion fine  and  coarse  emery  wheel  on 
the  other  and  mount  the  motor  on 
the  bedplate  of  the  lathe,  as  shown. 
A  stand  and  adjustable  face-plate 
feeds  work  to  the  drill  and  a  snap 
switch  is  installed  on  the  top  of  the 
motor,  which  can  be  plugged  to  any 
convenient  lamp-socket.  —  Motor 
World,  C.  W.  CiiAPiN,  Bird  Island, 
Minn. 


No.  53 — Bench  to  Hold  Taps 

and  Dies. 

AN  individual  bench  should  be 
used  for  holding  taps  and  dies, 
as  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
laid and  not  be  immediately  available 
when  needed.  A  handy  arrangement 
is  to  have  both  dies  and  taps  on  boards 
slightly  elevated  at  the  back,  with  the 
smaller  taps  at  the  top,  graduating  to 
the  largest  at  the  bottom.  Dies 
should  be  similarly  arranged  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  board,  with  han- 
dles side  by  side  in  the  center.  Nuts 
of  proper  size  and  thread  should  be 
placed  opposite  each  die  and  bolts  op- 
posite each  tap.  The  adoption  of 
this  method  shows  the  truck  repair- 
man at  a  glance  the  condition  of  his 
die  equipment.  The  S.  A.  E.  set 
should  be  to  the  left  and  the  U.  S. 
standard  to  the  right,  with  a  vise 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  bench. — 
Motor  World,  C.  R.  Pierson,  Saline- 
ville,  Ohio. 

No.  54— Corked  Bottle  for 

Filling  Battery. 

AN  ordinary  corked  bottle  may  be 
used  to  advantage  for  adding 
distilled  water  to  storage  batteries. 
A  ^-in.  hole  is  drilled  in  the  top  of 
the  bottle  to  allow  air  to  enter  as  the 
water  goes  out.  The  cork  has  a  hole 
drilled  in  it  and  a  glass  tube  or  quill 
is  inserted.  The  flow  of  the  water 
out  of  the  bottle  can  be  controlled  by 
lifting  the  finger  from  the  hole.  When 
the  hole  is  stopped  up,  the  water  will 
cease  to  flow. — Motor  World,  L. 
Butler,  Darien,  Conn. 


COMBINATION  COARSE  AND  TINE 
EMERY  WHEEL 


DRILL  CHUCK 


FACE  PLATE  TO  TEED  WORK  TO  DRILL 
No.  52 
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SPOOL  or  viar 


SAW  BLADE  CUT 


So.  51 

No.    55 — Spark   Plug    Testing 
Compression. 

A  SPARK  PLUG  with  the  porce- 
lain removed  and  a  Twitchell  air 
gage  inserted  in  its  place,  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  as  an  engine-com- 
pression tester.  The  air-gage  should 
have  its  lower  end  fitted  with  two  or 
three  washers  made  out  of  an  old  in- 
ner tube.  The  gage  is  then  set  down 
in  the  body  of  Uie  plug  in  the  position 
formerly  occupied  by  the  porcelain 
and  the  stuffing  nut  of  the  plug 
screwed  down  to  make  a  tight  joint. 
By  screwing  this  device  into  a  spark 
plug  opening  and  then  cranking  the 
engine,  the  gage  will  register  the  com- 
pression of  the  cylinder  in  pounds. — 
Motor  World — Otis  Gibbons,  Rood- 
house,  111. 

No.  56 — Rubber  Battery  Tops 
from  Cracked  Jars. 

CLACKED  battery  jars  can  be 
used  in  an  emergency  for  making 
rubber  tops  for  batteries.  A  piece  of 
rubber  from  an  old  jar  is  clamped 
between  two  pieces  of  flat  iron  or 
steel  plates,  J/g  in.  thick  and  of  the 
length  and  width  that  is  wanted  for 
the  different  size  batteries.  Holes  of 
the  proper  size  are  bored  in  the 
plates  and  properly  spaced  for  vent 
holes  and  posts.  The  edges  of  the 
plates  are  ground  off  to  a  bevel.  The 
piece  of  rubber  is  then  clamped  be- 
tween two  of  these  plates  and  the 
whole  outfit  is  steamed  until  the  rub- 
ber is  soft.  The  holes  are  then 
punched  or  cut  with  a  sharp  knife, 
the  steel  plates  forming  a  template. — 
Motor  World,  Kelsie  Click,  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio. 
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No.    57 — Removing    Acid   by 
Syphon  from  Carbon. 

WHEN  trouble  is  experienced  in 
emptying  acid  from  a  carboy, 
this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
the  use  of  a  syphon  made  from  5  ft. 
of  3^  in.  short  rubber  tubing.  A 
double-ended    rubber    bulb    and    two 


short  pieces  of  Yt^-m.  hard  rubber 
tubing  complete  the  device.  The 
pieces  of  hard  rubber  tubing  are  in- 
serted in  both  ends  of  the  bulb  and 
one  end  of  the  soft  tube  is  slipped 
over  one  end  of  the  hard  tube.  The 
other  end  of  the  soft  tubing  is  notched 
to  prevent  its  clinging  to  the  bottom 
of  the  carboy.  The  carboy  is  set  on 
blocks  to  bring  it  to  the  desired 
height  and  the  notched  end  of  the 
tubing  is  placed  in  the  acid.  Pressing 
the  bulb  and  holding  the  finger  over 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  forces  the 
air  out  of  the  long  rubber  tube  and 
upon  releasing  the  bulb,  a  vacuum  is 
formed  which  brings  down  the  acid 
when  the  finger  is  removed. — 
Motor  World — R.  E.  Walker,  Han- 
nibal, Mo. 
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The  new  ZYz-ion  Carford  is  built  for  inter-city  zvork. 

The  former  model,  with  its  engine  placed  under  the 

scat,  is  being  retained  on  account  of  its  adaptability  for 

city  work. 


New  3j/^-Ton  Garford  Has  Longer 
Wheelbase  and  Larger  Engine 


GARFORD   SPECIFICATIONS 

5?^''!i.^!!l-iz:=z:z:::::::;::::;:::::;;:||oo 

Wheelbase.    in - -,?''c 

Tires,  front J""^. 

Tires,    rear •■ 36x5d 

Bore.    in. */' 

Stroke,  in. ° 

N.   A.  C.   C.  h.p. 52.4 

Speed,   r.    p.   m 

Spc^.-U,  m.   p.  h '■' 

Gear  ratio   in  high  gear 

Final    drive    - ^^  °™ 

NEW  3J4  -  ton  worm  -  driven 
model  has  been  added  by  the 
Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima, 
Ohio,  in  order  to  further  round  out 
its  Hne.  This  latest  model  is  not  in- 
tended, however,  to  supplant  the 
former  3y2-ton  model.  Both  will  be 
available,  thus  aflfording  two  3i4-ton 
models  from  which  to  select.  The 
new  model  has  a  162-in.  wheelbase, 
the  other  being  of  the  original  Gar- 
ford  design  with  a  short  wheelbnse  of 
128  in.  The  new  model  at  $3,900, 
establishes  a  new  price  standard  for 
that  capacity,  as  the  former  model 
sells  at  $4,300. 

It  differs  from  the  former  model 
in  that  the  engine  is  placed  forward 
under  a  hood  instead  of  under  the 
seat.  The  former  model  is  being  re- 
tained on  account  of  its  short  wheel- 
base,  which  provides  a  short  turning 
radius.  The  new  model  with  the  en- 
gine out  in  front  is  intended  for  inter- 
city work,  where  a  great  amount  of 
turning  is  unnecessary.  It  is  built  to 
handle  efficiently  and  economically 
the  heavier  tasks  in  modern  haulage. 
The  engine  is  rated  at  32.4  h.p.,  com- 
pared with  29  h.p.  in  the  former 
model ;  metal  wheels  are  used  instead 
of  wooden ;  and  the  solid  tires  are 
interchangeable,  being  36  by  5  *all 
around,  with  duals  in  the  rear.     The 


former  model  had  36  by  3-in.  solids 
on  the  front  and  40  by  6-in.  duals  on 
the  rear. 

The  loading  space  in  back  of 
the  driver's  seat  is  12  ft.  Equipment 
includes  an  odometer;  curved  steel 
dash ;  driver's  seat ;  two  oil  lamps  set 
flush  in  the  dash ;  one  oil  lamp  in  rear ; 
vibrator  horn;  jack;  tools;  oil  can; 
front  fenders  and  a  bumper.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  attaching  an  electric 
generator  and  starter  to  the  crank- 
case. 

The  engine  cylinders  are  cast  in 
block,  the  engine  being  suspended  at 
three  points.  The  crankcase  is  made 
in  two  separate  castings,  the  upper 
half  supporting  the  bearings,  shafts 
and  gears;  the  lower  half  forming  an 
oil  reservoir.  The  valves  are  on  the 
right  side.  The  pistons  are  of  gray 
iron  with  three  rings.  A  special  fea- 
ture in  connection  with  the  pistons  is 
the  snap  ring  provided  for  preventing 
any  movement  of  the  piston  pin.  The 
piston  pin  set  screw  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent scored  cylinders.  The  oil  sys- 
tem is  of  the  force- feed  type.  Oil  is 
delivered  by  pump  under  pressure  to 
all  bearings.  The  overflow  from  the 
pressure  relief  delivers  oil  to  the 
timing  gears.  Before  admission  to 
the  oil  pump,  the  oil  must  pass  through 
a  fine  brass  gauze  screen.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  oil  is  delivered  through 
steel  tubes,  thereby  running  no  chance 
of  its  escaping  through  porous  cast- 
ings. 

The  timing  gears  are  of  helical 
form,  having  large  sized  bearings 
whh  the  usual  face  width  of  lj4  in. 
The  camshaft  is  a  single  piece,  drop- 


forged,  with  the  eight  cams  integral. 
The  cams  are  slightly  offset  from  the 
valve  lifters,  because  mushroom  tap- 
pets are  employed.  The  camshaft  is 
of  the  type  having  enlarged  journals 
to  permit  removal  from  the  case  with- 
out disturbing  the  three  bearings.  The 
push  rod  guides  are  retained  in  the 
case  by  means  of  a  yoke  which  per- 
mits of  very  ready  removal. 

Ignition  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
single  high-tension  magneto.  Spark 
control  is  by  hand.  Fuel  is  fed  to 
the  carbureter  by  gravity  from  a  25- 
gal.  tank  located  under  the  driver's 
seat.  The  gasoline  tank  is  cylindrical 
in  shape  and  is  made  up  of  sheet  steel, 
lead  coated  both  inside  and  out.  All 
joints  are  welded. 

The  clutch  is  of  the  muhiple-disk 
type,  having  six  pairs  of  plates.  It  is 
inclosed  in  a  housing  which  matches 
the  flywheel  housing,  thereby  making 
it  clean  and  durable.  A  covered  hand 
hole  is  provided  for  inspection  and 
adjustment.  The  clutch  is  provided 
with  the  highest-grade  ball  bearings 
and  all  working  parts  are  of  steel. 

The  gearset,  which  is  mounted 
amidships,  is  of  the  four-speed,  selec- 
tive-sliding gear  type;  all  gears  and 
shafts  are  made  of  alloy  steel,  heat- 
treated.  The  transmission  is  so  made 
that  a  power  take-off  for  hoist  or 
winch  may  be  applied  to  it  at  slight 
additional  cost. 

The  rear  axle  is  of  the  worm  type. 
The  axle  bearings  are  much  larger 
than  in  previous  models.  The  axle 
is  of  the  floating  type.  The  driving 
wheel  brakes  are  of  the  double-inter- 
nal type  and  are  21  in.  in  diameter 
and  i}i  in.  wide. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  screw- 
and-nut  irreversible  type.  The  slanted 
position  of  the  column  provides  for  a 
very  comfortable  position  when  driv- 
ing' The  hand  wheel,  22  in.  in  diam- 
eter,  is  of  the  notched  type.     Steer- 
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New  Parker   3j/^-Toniier    Suitable 
for  Both  City  and  Country  Work 


PARKER   SPECIFICATIONS 


Capacity,  tons 


..IV2 
..$4,150 
..160 
..36x5 


Whcelbasc    •— 

Tirts,   front  

Tires,  rear lijxiu 

Stroke,    in.   *     , 

N.   A.   C.   C.  h.p 32  4 

Speed,  r.  p.  m 1.030 

Sl.._-e.|.    m     1.     b        _ 

Gear  ratio  in  high  gear.- ~ 7-?  'o  1 

Final    drive    \\  <"•" 

TO  meet  the  demand  for  a  heavy- 
duty,  high-speed  truck  suitable 
for  citv  and  country  work  aHke,  the 
Parker  IMotor  Truck  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  is  now  produciu^  a  standard 
track,  worm-driven  model.  While 
rated  a  3j/2-tonner,  the  truck  has  been 
designed  throughout  for  a  pay-load 
of  4>4  tons  on  average  roads.  It  is 
to  be  used  only  as  a  3j^-tonner  where 
conditions  are  extremely  severe.  The 
wheel  track  all-around  is  58  in.  This 
is  of  much  benefit  when  running  on 
other  than  paved  roads,  because  the 
rear  tires  do  not  break  through  on  the 
soft  part  of  the  road  alongside  the 
standard  wagon  track. 

The  chassis  complete  weighs  6,800 
lbs.,  and  is  designed  for  use  with 
pneumatic  tires.  On  solid  tires,  a 
road  speed  of  16  m.p.h.  is  obtained 
at  1,303  r.p.m.  of  the  engine.  With 
cushion  tires,  19  m.p.h.  is  permissible 
and  when  using  pneumatic  equipment, 
25  m.p.h.  is  a  safe  and  usable  speed. 
Equipment  consists  of  two  electric 
sidelights ;  one  electric  taillight ;  elec- 
tric horn ;  tools,  jack  and  driver's  seat 
with  cushions  and  back.  When  elec- 
tric .starting  and  lighting  is  not 
wanted,  a  deduction  of  $125  from  the 


list  price  is  made  by  the  Parker  Com- 
pany. Oil  lights  arc  then  i)laccd  on 
the  truck.  Tire  equipment  consists 
of  36  by  5-in.  solids  on  the  front 
wheels  and  40  by  5-in.  dual  solids  on 
the  rear.  The  buyer  has  the  option 
of  <Q  by  10-in.  single  .solids  on  the 
rear  at  extra  cost.  Pneumatics.  38 
bv  7  in  front  and  44  by  10  in  the  rear 
niav  be  also  had  at  extra  cost.  Metal 
wheels  are  supplied  at  extra  cost.  The 
body  is  built  to  the  customer's  speci- 
fications at  extra  cost. 

The  loading  space  back  of  the  driv- 
pr'^  seit  to  the  end  of  the  frame  is 
139  in.;  from  the  driver's  seat  to  the 
center  of  the  rear  pxle,  the  kviding 
space  is  90  in. :  and  from  the  center 
of  the  rear  axle  to  the  end  of  the 
frame,  the  loading  space  is  49}4  in. 
The  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
loo  of  the  fr-iine  when  the  truck  is 
unloaded  is  36  in. :  when  loaded  it 
is  32  in.  The  width  of  the  frame  is 
33  in. 

The  frame  is  made  of  pressed  steel 
and  is  built  in  the  semi-flexible  type. 
It  is  7  in.  high  and  J4  in-  thick,  the 
flanges  being  3  in  wide.  Through- 
out the  entire  frame,  heat-treated 
nickel  steel  has  been  used  and  in  such 
places  where  steel  castings  have  been 
used,  they  are  annealed  and  heat- 
treated.  All  bolts  are  also  heat- 
treated. 

The  four-cylinder  Wisconsin  engine 
employed  h^s  a  removable  head  and 
is  suspended  at  three  points.  The 
cylinders  are  cast  in  block  and  the 
crankshaft    has    four    main    bearings. 


Oil  is  forced  by  a  pump  through  a 
drilled  crankshaft  to  the  main  bear- 
ings and  is  then  forced  to  the  wrist 
j)ins.  A  gage  on  the  dish  indicates 
whether  the  pump  is  working.  Water 
is  circulated  by  a  centrifugal  pump. 
.\  radiator  of  the  zig-zag  tube  type 
is  used.  Fuel  is  fed  by  gravity  to 
the  carbureter  from  a  25-gal.  tank 
mounted  under  the  driver's  seat. 

The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple-dry- 
disk  type.  A  double  fabric  universal 
connection  is  used  between  the  clutch 
and  gearset.  The  latter  is  of  the 
selective,  four  -  speed  type,  being 
mounted  amidships  on  specially-de- 
signed cast  steel  cross  members.  The 
gearset  is  taken  out  by  the  removal 
of  four  bolts.  The  cross  members 
are  so  designed  that  in  the  event  of 
using  hydraulic  hoists  for  dumping 
purposes,  the  gearset  may  be  mounted 
on  the  top  without  the  use  of  cross 
mer^ibers.  This  charge  would  neces- 
sitate the  drilling  of  additional  holes 
in  the  frame  channels.  The  rear  cross 
member  also  supports  the  propeller 
shaft  service  brake,  which  is  mounted 
immediately  back  of  the  gearset.  This 
form  of  attachment  tends  to  prevent 
any  disalignment  between  the  service 
brake,  frame  and  the  gearset  itself. 
The  emergency  brakes  are  internal- 
expanding  on  the  rear  wheels. 

The  full-floating  rear  axle  is  of 
Parker  design,  being  of  three-piece 
construction  and  made  of  electric  cast 
steel  annealed  and  heat-treated.  Pro- 
Smith  frame  ;  Bosch  magneto  ;  Wes- 
tinghousc  starting  and  lighting;  Wil- 
lard  battery;  Monarch  governor; 
.Stromberg  carbureter;  Brown-Lipe 
clutch  ;  Warner  gearset ;  Shuler  front 
axle;  Tuthill  springs;  Ross  steering 
gear  and  K-B  universal  joints.  Steer- 
ing is  on  the  left. 


'Ihe   iVi-tun   Parker  is   fitted   with   electric    startincj  and  lii/hting  as  standard  ciiu<!>iin'iit. 
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Bell's  Memorandum   Simplifies 
Work  in  Package  Delivery 

Lewis    Reamer — Ford    Jack — Exhaust    Relief     Valve — Gas- 
oline   Gauge — D.  B.    Decarhorizing    Outfit— New    Way   Engine 


Bell  Memorandum  Pad 

FLEET  owners,  and  especially 
those  engaged  in  parcel  deliv- 
ery work  where  the  driver  is  forced 
to  rely  largely  on  his  memory  to 
make  return  calls  to  customers,  etc., 
will  find  that  they  can  simplify  this 
work  by  supplying  their  operators 
with  a  memorandum  roller  pad  that 
can  be  attached  in  a  convenient 
place  on  the  steering  column.  When 
the  driver  has  made  a  promise  to 
call  the  next  day  or  some  future  date 
for  goods  that  the  customer  may 
want  to  return,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  make  a  memorandum  on  this 
pad,  thus  obviating  the  need  of  re- 
lying on  his  memory. 

The  Auto  Memo,  made  by  the 
Bells  Auto  Memo  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  a  memorandum  roller  pad 
contained  within  an  aluminum  case 
that  has  a  pencil  clip  at  the  top  and 
a  match  scratch  strip  across  the  face 
of  the  cover.  The  standard  roll  is 
plain  white  paper,  but  special  rolls 
can  be  furnished  to  show  the  time 
out;  destination;  arrival  time; 
waiting  time ;  size  and  character  of 
load;  fuel  and  oil  used:  repairs  and 
time  mileage.  The  rolls  are  made 
with  or  without  carbon  paper  as  de- 
sired.   The  price  is  $5. 

Lewis  Reamer 

REDL'CING  expenses  in  truck 
maintenance  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  a  fleet 
owner  has  to  consider.  Saving  in 
the  repairmen's  time  is  one  way  of 
bringing  about  this  reduction.  A 
connecting  rod  and  main  bearing 
reamer  for  Fords  that  will  do  the 
work  of  a  skilled  mechanic  will 
therefore  be  of  interest  to  fleet  own- 
ers.    It  has  three  cutting  surfaces 


The  Bell   memorandum  pad  which  is 
placed  on  the  steering  column 

so  placed  and  of  such  lengths  that 
all  three  main  bearings  can  be 
reamed  out  at  once.  Furthermore, 
by  moving  the  reamer  up  a  little 
bit,  two  of  the  cutting  surfaces  will 
ream  four  connecting  rod  bearings 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is 
stated  that  a  complete  set  of  bear- 
ings can  be  reamed  in  1^  hrs.,  com- 
pared with  8  hrs.  by  the  hand-scrap- 
ing method.  The  price  of  the  ream- 
er is  $35  and  that  of  the  handle  $2. 
The  maker  is  the  Lewis  Tool  Co.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Special  ream- 
ers for  all  makes  of  trucks  are  made 
to  order  only. 


White  Jack 

FLEET  owners  using  Fords  and 
who  are  desirous  of  saving  time 
in  their  repair  work,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  service  jack  or  jack  truck 
for  quick  handling  of  service  work 
on  Fords.  The  arms  of  the  jack  are 
placed  under  the  rear  axle.  As  the 
handle  is  pushed  downward  the  ve- 
hicle is  lifted.  One  stroke  lifts  the 
whole  rear  end  from  the  floor.  A 
safety  lock  holds  the  handle  in  posi- 
tion while  the  vehicle  is  raised.  The 
jack  is  mounted  on  roller  bearing 
castors.  The  jack  is  made  by  the 
White  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
sells  at  $10. 

Exhaust  Relief  Valve 

AN  exhaust  relief  valve  which 
snaps  full  open  at  a  touch  of 
a  foot  pedal  and  snaps  tight  closed 
on  releasing  the  pedal  is  being  made 
by  Stevens  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  Snap  exhaust  relief  valve,  as  it 
is  known,  is  attached  by  cutting  a 
V-shaped  notch  in  the  exhaust  pipe, 
and  clamping  the  device  on  over 
the  notch.  The  pedal  attaches  to 
the  floor  in  the  most  convenient 
position,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  moving  of  the  floorboards.  The 
price  is  $1.75. 

Gasoline  Gauge 

FLEET  owners  are  quick  to 
realize  the  prime  importance  of 
equipment  that  tends  to  eliminate 
the  possible  loss  of  time  and  its  at- 
tendant inconvenience.  For  this 
reason  they  should  be  interested  in 
a  gasoline  gage,  named  the  Gaso- 
graph.      Its   chief   attraction    lies   in 


Three   main   bcarinps   can   be   reamed 

out    in   one   oprrntion    irttA    o    Lcicis 

reaming  tool 


The  White  jack  enables  quick  handlinQ 
of  service  work  on  Fords 


The  Stevens  exhaust  relief  valve  which 
snaps  full  open  at  a  touch  of  the  foot 
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the  fact  that  the  instrument  or  in- 
dicator head  is  located  upon  the 
dashboard  in  full  view  of  the  driver, 
irrespective  of  the  tank's  location. 
It  overcomes  the  inconvenience  and 
uncertainty  of  the  old  method  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  fuel  in 
the  tank. 

This  gage  operates  on  a  very 
simple  and  scientific  principle.  The 
weight  of  the  gasoline  in  the  tank 
compresses  the  air  in  a  small  com- 
pensating cylinder  that  screws  into 
the  drain  opening  of  the  tank  and 
this  hydrostatic  pressure  is  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  a  copper  tubing 
to  a  pressure  gage  on  the  dash. 
The  instrument  is  quite  similar  to  a 
steam  gage  in  operation,  except  that 
in  the  Gasograph,  a  diaphragm  is 
used  to  record  the  slightest  varia- 
tion of  pressure,  while  in  the  steam 
gage  a  Bourbon  tube  is  used. 

The  instrument  indicates  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  gasoline  in  the  tank 
irrespective  of  whether  the  truck  is 
on  a  grade  or  otherwise.  As  prac- 
tically all  trucks  have  the  drain 
opening  of  the  tank  located  in  the 
center,  the  height  measured  on  the 
centerline  is  always  the  mean  level. 

The  Gasograph  is  made  by  the 
New  Standard  Adding  Machine  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  price  is  $7  for 
use  on  a  tank  under  the  seat  and 
$7.50  for  tanks  at  the  rear. 

D-B  Decarboning  Outfit 

BURNING  out  carbon  with  oxy- 
gen is  a  simple  process  that  can 
be  mastered  quickly  by  any  mechan- 
ic. To  remove  carbon  from  an  en- 
gine by  scraping  generally  requires 
taking  off  the  cylinder  heads  or 
pulling  the  engine  apart  and  lifting 
off  the  cylinder  block  in  case  it  is 
not    of    the    detachable-head    type. 


The  labor  of  dismantling  and  as- 
sembling is  much  greater  than  the 
actual  cleaning.  The  apparatus  re- 
quired for  carbon  burning  consists 
of  the  gas  cylinder  containing  oxy- 
gen under  pressure  of  1,800  to  2,000 
lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  a  pressure  regulator, 
a  flexible  hose  and  a  metal  nozzle 
or  torch.  The  high  pressure  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  service  cylinder  can- 
not be  used  without  a  pressure  re- 
ducer as  the  pressure  required  for 
carbon  burning  is  from  5  to  15  lbs. 
only.  The  pressure  regulator  car- 
ries a  gage  to  show  the  working 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  supplied  to 
the  hose.  The  pressure  is  controlled 
by  the  regulator  screw. 

The  hose  nozzle,  or  torch,  consists 
of  a  thin  copper  tube  that  can  be 
inserted  in  the  cylinder  through  the 
spark  plug  opening  and  bent  so  as 


The    New    Way    engine,    designed    for 
operating  machine  shop  equipment 


The  Gasograph,  a  gasoline  gage  mounted  on  the  dashboard,  overcomes  the  incon- 
venience of  the  old  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  fuel  in  the  tank 


The  nil  ilvrdiliiinitiiifi  outfit 

to  reach  all  parts  of  the  interior. 
A  handle  and  valve  are  provided 
for  convenient  manipulation  of  the 
nozzle  and  control  of  the  gas  flow. 
From  3  to  5  cu.  ft.  of  oxygen  per 
cylinder  are  generally  sufficient. 

The  decarbonizing  outfit  fur- 
nished by  the  Davis-Bournonville 
Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  consists  of 
a  special  pressure  regulator;  12  ft. 
of  Midget  Ebony  hose  and  torch 
with  ball  handle  and  needle  valve. 
The  oxygen  cylinders  must  be  pur- 
chased separately.  These  may  be 
obtained  from  the  regular  gas  serv- 
ice stations.  The  price  of  the  torch 
is  $10;  that  of  the  regulator  $7.50, 
and  that  of  the  hose.  9  cents  a  foot. 
The  gas  averages  about  2  cents  per 
cu.  ft. 

New  Way  Engine 

AN  air-cooled  stationary  engine 
designed  for  operating  machine 
shop  equipment,  etc.,  has  been  put 
on  the  market  by  the  New  Way 
Motor  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.  It  is 
made  in  four  sizes,  with  single  cyl- 
inders of  respectively  4j4  by  4j4  ; 
41^  by  Ay2  ;  4>4  by  6  and  5^  by  6 
in.  bores  and  strokes.  The  horse- 
power rating  is  respectively  4,  4j/2, 
6,  and  7,  and  the  r.  p.  m.  is  800,  750, 
750  and  700. 

A  simple  device  permits  of  the 
speed  being  varied  at  any  time  while 
the  engine  is  in  operation.  A  high- 
tension  magneto  furnishes  the  igni- 
tion. Kerosene  is  the  fuel  used,  and 
a  friction  clutch  pulley  of  multiple 
disk  type  is  furnished. 
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Cleanliness  in  Winter 


IT  is  more  important  to  keep  the  truck  clean  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  A  truck  should  be 
clean  at  all  times.  Just  as  the  habits  of  a  person 
are  indicated  by  the  cleanliness  of  his  dress,  just 
so  can  the  care  which  a  truck  receives  be  judged 
by  its  appearance. 

Mud  and  dirt  on  the  running  gear  of  a  truck 
help  to  cover  up  small  defects  or  loose  bolts,  riv- 
ets and  the  like,  and  no  matter  whether  the  season 
Is  summer  or  winter.  But  in  winter,  frozen  mud 
on  the  brake  connections  helps  to  stiffen  up  the 
proper  action  of  these  parts  and  results  in  greatly 
decreased  braking  efficiency.     This  means  rapid 


brake  wear  and  this  costs  money.  Again,  im- 
properly operating  brakes  may  result  in  serious 
accidents  when  the  driver,  placing  his  faith  in 
good  brakes,  finds  that  they  fail  him  at  the  crucial 
moment  when  a  quick  stop  is  imperative. 

In  winter  weather,  many  accidents  may  be 
avoided  by  not  driving  too  close  to  the  vehicle 
ahead.  Often  times,  even  with  the  brakes  appar- 
ently in  the  best  of  condition,  their  ability  to  stop 
the  truck  quickly  will  be  lessened  by  the  reduced 
traction  of  the  wheels  on  the  slippery  pavement. 
Then  if  you  are  too  close  to  the  truck  ahead  and 
it  stops'  suddenly,  a  collision  can  hardly  be 
avoided. 


The  Coming  Truck  Shows 


TIE  coming  truck  shows  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago promise  so  much  of  real  value  to  the 
truck  user  that  every  fleet  owner  should  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  his  operating  and  maintenance 
superintendents  i)rcsent  at  all  of  the  evening  con- 
ferences to  be  hv.!d  in  connection  with  each  exhibi- 
tion. 

Suljjects  of  vital  interest  to  every  fleet  owner 
will  be  discussed  at  these  Highway  Transport  Con- 
ferences and  by  men  who  know  their  business. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  several  motor  truck 
owners  who  will  sjjcak  from  experience  instead  of 
by  theory.  Theory  has  its  place  and  precedes  ex- 
perience, but  the  fleet  owner  who  is  desirous  of 
saving  money  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
his  trucks  cannot  afford  to  dabble  too  extensively 
in  theory  when  sound,  practical  experience  is  made 
available. 

These  Highway  Transport  Conferences  are 
something  new  in  the  world  of  motor  truckdom. 
The  wise  fleet  owner  should  have  as  manv  of  his 
men  present  at  these  sessions  as  is  possible  with- 


out affecting  his  fleet  operation.  There  is  no  one 
fleet  owner  who  knows  all  about  truck  operation, 
no  matter  how  excellent  his  methods  may  be. 

These  conferences,  free  to  any  truck  operator, 
irrespective  of  the  type,  make  or  size  of  truck  em- 
ployed, present  an  excellent  opportunity  for  him  to 
learn  the  latest  ideas  in  the  various  phases  of 
truck  operation.  Papers  will  be  read  on  cost  ac- 
counting, routing  and  dispatching;  loading  and 
unloading  devices;  the  design  of  buildings  for 
more  efficient  truck  use;  the  advantages  of  trailers 
and  the  relative  fields  of  the  solid  and  pneumatic 
tire  for  truck  use. 

In  addition  there  will  be  discussions  on  over- 
haul and  haulage  and  rural  motor  truck  express 
lines,  whicli  will  bring  out  many  of  the  fallacies  of 
the  use  of  trucks  in  such  work  and  which  have  cost 
motor  truck  operators  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
I)ast  two  or  three  years.  If  your  truck  superin- 
tendent gets  only  one  idea  from  the  entire  series 
of  meetings,  his  altcndancc  will  be  well  worth 
while. 
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List  of  Ten  ol"  the 

Largest  Truck  Producer;^ 

To  the  Editt'i-,  Commkrcial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  names  of 
the  leu'  largest  manufacturers  of  motor 
trucks  in  the  country  today,  and  the  way 
they  rank?  Also,  if  [xissible,  their  pro- 
duction.—Peteii  M.  AXDBIOT  &  Soxs, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

According  to  recent  production  figures, 
the  ten  largest  truck  manufacturers  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  production,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ford  G.  M.  C. 

Reo  Nash 

Uepubllc  Pierce-Arrow 

White  I.  H.  C. 

Maxwell  Packard 

We  cannot  give  you  the  actual  produc- 
tion figures  of  these  companies,  as  these 
figures  were  given  to  us  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  not  be  pub- 
lished as  individual  productions. 

Link  Belt  Conveyors 

for  Loading  Grain 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  put  us  in  touch  with  someiine 
who  makes  a  small  elevator  for  loading 
grain  into  a  truck  body,  the  top  of  which 
is  about  6  or  8  ft.  from  the  ground. — Car- 
ter Motor  Co.,  rininview,  Texas. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  elevator  which 
may  be  used  for  loading  grain  from  the 
ground  into  trucks,  but  believe  that  you 
would  find  a  link  belt  conveyor,  which 
is  equipped  with  small  buckets  for  car- 
rying the  grain,  would  prove  useful  to 
you.  This  device  is  made  by  the  Link 
Belt  Co.,  732  Dime  Bank  Bldg..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  possibly  a 
device  made  by  the  Ash  Removals,  Inc., 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  could 
be  applied  for  transferring  grain  to  a 
truck  body.  It  was  originally  designed 
for  removing  ashes  but  the  system  is 
entirely  pneumatic.  The  air  attains  a 
velocity  of  3  miles  a  minute  in  the  con- 
veyor line.  At  this  velocity,  the  appa- 
ratus is  capable  of  lifting  powdered 
granite  of  a  density  of  180  pounds  per 
cubic  feet.  Ashes  weigh  from  25  to  60 
pounds   per   cubic   foot. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Linton,  of  the 
Ash  Removals,  Inc.,  the  apparatus  can 
handle  any  material   up  to   a   weight  of 


T-\EV()TEI>  to  iopiis  jHititunt  to 
1_J  commcividl  rchiclc  oiivnitiuii. 
I(  ■■.■11)11  and  maiiitciKnirc.  (>iini  lo 
I  he  use  of  all  ndciK.  Commimini- 
tions  miixt  be  urroinininicd  hil  the 
sender's  name  and  addnss,  eonlidi  n- 
tial  if  preferred.  No  charge  is  ever 
made  for  this  service. 


200  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  of  sizes 
not  greater  than  6  inches  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Linton  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  ash  removal  system  would  prove 
economical  in  the  handling  of  all  grains, 
as  arrangements  could  be  made  to  clean 
the  grain  at  the  same  time  the  grain  is 
being  conveyed.  He  states  that  the  cost 
of  cleaning  wheat  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Vz  cent  a  bushel.  Cleaning  and  con- 
veying the  wheat  in  one  operation  would 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to  anyone 
shipping  wheat  in  large  quantities,  as  it 
would  save  paying  the  freight  on  dirt 
to  the  market. 

We  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
best  method  of  becoming  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  Ash 
Removals,  Inc.,  would  be  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  J.  F.  Linton,  Ash  Removals, 
Inc.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Manufacturers  of  Stake 

Pockets  and  Body  Irons 

To  the  Editor,  Co.mmekcial  Veh(i.e: 

We  would  like  to  locate  some  manufac- 
turer who  can  furnish  us  with  iron  stake 
pockets  and  motor  truck  body  irons—W . 
I)    Macmillax,  .Tu..  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Kberhnrd  Mfg.  C"...,  273-1  Tennyson 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  inannfactures  stake 
pockets. 

Below  is  a  list  of  bo.ly  or  top  iron  man- 
ufacturers : 

Ashtabula  Bow  Socket  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O. 
Auto    Specialties    Mfg.     Co.,    St.    Joseph, 

Bonney'^  Vise    &    Tool    Works,    Allentown, 

Cleveland  Hanlware  Co.,  4500  Hamilton 
Ave.,   Cleveland.  O. 

Columbus    Bolt    Works,    Columbus,    O. 

Cowles   &   Co.,   C,   New   Haven,   Conn 

Detroit  Socket  Cn  .  S14  Jefferson  Ave., 
W.,   Detroit,   Mich.  . 

Enterprise  Brass  &  Platmg  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati,     O.  „      „    .  »T        -if 

General  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  N  \. 
Michigan  Bolt  &  Nut  Works,  ft.  Mel- 
-■— -n   Ave.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

ch    Carriage   Goods   Co.,    Cincinnati, 


O. 

.\Ioto 


Products    Corp..    Detroit.    Mich. 


Special  Bodies  Made 

for  Use  on  Farms 

To  the  Editor,  Co.mmercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  give  us  the  dates  of  issues  of 
The  Co.mmi:rcaal  Vehicle  in  which  you 
have  puhlislied  descriptions  of  special 
farm  truck  bodies.  We  would  also  appre- 
ci'tte  receiving  a  list  of  manufacturers  of 
convertible  bodies  which  are  applicable  to 
farm  use.— W.  15.   F.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

We  have  published  articles  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  from  time  to  time  which 
treat  of  special  trucks  and  bodies  for  farm 
use.  On  page  23  of  the  June  1,  1019, 
issue  is  a  description  of  the  Republic  AU- 
Purpose  body  made  by  the  Republic  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Alma.  Mich. 

On  page  31  of  the  .Tune  in,  V.nu.  issue 
is  a  description  of  the  Federal  special 
body  made  by  the  Federal  Mof.r  Truck 
Co  Detroit.  This  is  not  necessarily  used 
on  farms  l)ut  is  readily  adaptalile  to  farm 
use. 

On  pages  24  and  S,  or  trie  August  1, 
1919  issue  is  a  description  of  the  Dailey 
Four-m-One  bodies  made  liy  the  Simplex 
Mfg.  Co.,  Conneautville.  Pa. 

On  pages  18S  and  189  of  the  October  1, 
1910,  issue  of  the  Everyway  body,  made 
by  the  Highland  Body  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  is  described. 

On  pages  226  and  227  of  the  October 
15,  1919,  issue,  the  Fulton  2-ton  truck 
equipped  with  special  ground  grippers 
is   described. 

On  pages  3.32  and  3.33,  Noveinlier  15, 
1910.  issue,  the  1%-ton  Diamond-T  tam\ 
special  truck  made  by  the  Diamond-T 
Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  is  described. 

P.elow  is  a  list  of  companies  whicli  make 
convertilde  bodies: 
American  Wa'-on  Co..  Dixon.  111. 
Auto  Truck    Steel    Body    Co.,    Chicago. 
Commercial   Auto   Body   Co.,  St.    Louis,   Mo. 
Ell-Kay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Federal    Motor   Truck    Co.,    Detroit. 
Heil   Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Wm     G     Hesse    &    Son    Mfg.    Co.,    Leavenworth, 

K..n. 
Highland  Body  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Horizontal  Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.,  Detroit. 
Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Luverne  Automobile  Co.,  Luverne,  Minn. 
Martin  Truck  &  Body  Corp.,  York,  Pa. 
Matthews     Carriage     &     Auto     Co.,     Inc.,     Des 

Moines,   Iowa. 
Metropolitan    Auto    &    Carriage    Co.,    Bridgeport, 

Conn. 
Omaha  Body  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Republic    Motor   Tryck    Co.,    Alma,   Mich   . 
Simplex    Mfg.    Co.,    Conneautville,    Pa. 
Thomas    Wright    Co.,    Jersey    City,    N.    J. 
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We  have  iilso  ilesoriheil  the  luiiiiiteiiaiice 
anil  ojieratioii  methods  of  the  FifUi  Ave- 
nue Bus  Co.,  New  York  City,  on  pages 
IJS,  129  and  14G  of  the  September  15, 
I'.tin,  issue  of  The  Commerclu.  Vehicle. 
.\lso  on  pages  24-27  of  the  June  1,  1919, 
ls.sue  and  on  pages  16-21  of  the  March  15, 
lOl'.t.  issue. 

Names  of  Truck 

Cartage  Contractors 

To  the  Editor,  Commebci.m.  Vehicle: 
Can    you   put   us   in    touch    with   some 
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companies  wlio  would  he  in  a  position  to 
hatil  oil  on  contract  in  the  Texas  and 
OUIalioma  oil  fields.  It  seems  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  good  share  of  the  cartage  is 
being  done  by  small  producers.— Shaw 
PrcLisHiNO  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  following  campanies  may  be  able  to 
help  you  out : 

\rmMronK  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,   108  Johnson 

St.,   Amarillo,  Tex.         „  .       ,      e,         .      .• 
Merchants    Transfer,    400    Colorado    St.,    Austin. 

Merch""'    Transfer    Co..    1608    Crockett.     Beau- 
mont.  Texas. 
The  Motor  Freight  L.nes.  Inc..   I5al  as    Texas 
Dallas  Storaee  &  Warehouse  Co.,  911   Marion  St., 

Binvon-O'keefe   Fireproof   Storage   Co.,   800   Cal- 
houn   St..   Ft.   Worth.  w     •  . 

Dolson    Warehouse    &    Forwarding    Co.,    Marine 
BldR.,   Galveston.  Texas.  „     „. 

Rips  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  614  S.   Cherry  St, 
<;nn     Antonio.    Texas. 

The   king    Storage   &    Moving   Co.,    108   W.    2nd 
St..    Bartlesville,    Okla. 

Clinton    Transfer    Co.,    24    Frisco    St.,    Clinton, 
Okla 

O    K.    Transfer  &   Storage   Co.,    330   W.    1st  St., 
Okaloham  City,  Okla. 
We    would    also    suggest    that    if    you 

would   get  in   touch   with   the   Firestone 

Ship-By-Truck   Bureaus   in    the    following 

cities : 

Dallas,  Texas. 
F.I    Paso,    Texas. 
Houston,   Texas. 
San    Antonio.    Texas. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Trucks  help  27-year-old  contractor  to 
establish  a  profitable  business,  issue  of 
April  1,  1919,  pages  5-9. 

How  fleet  owners  may  keep  their  motor 
truck  costs  in  simple,  yet  adequate,  man- 
ner, issue  of  April  15,  1919,  pages  32  and 
33. 

Detroit  public  haulage  men  increa.se 
profits  by  giving  surplus  work  tfl  asso- 
ciates, issue  of  July  1.  1919,  pages  12  and 
25. 

How  to  keep  motor  truck  costs,  issue 
of  September  15,  1919,  pages  121  to  123. 

Cost  of  operation  of  5-tonners  in 
wholesale  grocery  business,  issue  of 
November  15,  1919,  pages  320,  322  and 
334. 


Power  and  Hand  Hoists 

Applicable  to  Trucks 

Will  you  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  man- 
ufacturers of  power  and  hand  hoists  for 
dumping  bodies  which  may  be  mounted  on 
a  1-ton  Reo  truck?  I  want  to  use  this 
in  connection  with  a  standard  express 
body.  I  do  not  want  to  buy  a  dump  body 
where  the  elevating  gear  has  to  be  bought 
in  connection  with  it.— H.  T.  Chapm.\n, 
Saybrook,  Conn. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  makers  of  power 
and  hand  hoists  which  can  be  purcha.sed 
separately  from  the  body  on  which  they 
are  to  he  mounted  : 
Archer    Iron    Works,    34th    PI.    &    Western    Are., 

Chicatro,  111. 
AnKlai<;e    Motor    Car    Co..    New    Bremen,    O. 
.\uto   Truck   Steel   Body    Co.,   3027    Carroll   Ave., 
aero.    111. 

4403    St.    Clair 


Cost  Figures  of  3  to 

5-Ton  Motor  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  list  of  articles 
which  you  have  published  in  The  ('om- 
MKRCiAL  Veiitcle  with  which  cost  figures, 
shown  on  your  regular  monthly  sheets  of 
your  cost  form  are  reproduced,  for  3  to 
5-ton    trucks.— R.    C.    Browk,    New    York 

aty. 

Below  is  a  list  of  articles  which  we 
have  published  from  time  to  time  show- 
ing filled-in  cost  forms  for  3  to  5-ton 
trucks: 

Gotham's  Fleet  of  Municipal  Gas-Elec- 
trics saies  if71,34">  yearly,  issue  of  June 
1,  1917,  pages  5-8. 

Cleveland  Overland  Truck  Huukige 
concern  serves  Sandusky,  Akron  and 
Canton,  issue  of  April  1.  1918,  pages  5-9 
and  20. 

Tnick  operating  and  maintenance  costs 
in  >ew  York  City,  issue  of  July  15,  1918, 
paces  2(>-~2. 

Detroit  tnick  owner  finds  success  by 
developing  motor  line  in  poorly  served 
territory,  ls.sue  of  November  1,  1918, 
pages   47-49. 


December  15,  191^ 

We  cannot  be  of  the  utmost  service  to 
you  reguriling  the  trouble  you  have  expe- 
rienced with  your  motor  truck  hub 
odometers  because  we  do  not  know  what 
make  and  type  of  odometer  you  have  been 
using.  If  the  grease  from  the  wheel  bear- 
ing has  squeezed  out  into  the  hub  odom- 
eter, we  assume  that  you  must  have  used 
loo  much  grease  In  the  bearing  or  else 
the  felt  washer  usually  fitted  to  prevent 
the  grease  from  getting  into  the  odometer 
has  been  left  out  or  is  badly  worn. 

The  Dreadnought  hub  odometer,  made 
by  the  American  Taximeter  Co.,  20  West 
Sixty-first  Street,  New  York  City,  has  a 
reputation  for  good  service  and  might 
meet  with  your  approval. 

Other  hub  odometers  are  made  by  the 
foUow'ing  concerns: 
F.    Baumgartner,    2344    East    105    Street, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Stewart-Warner   Speedometer   Corp.,   Chi- 
cago, III. 


Chii 


ng    Machinery    Co., 

Ave.,    Cleveland.    O. 
Columbian    Steel    Tank    Co.,    1601    W.     12th    St., 

Kansas    City,    Mo. 
Express  Body  Corp.,  3244  Shields  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Graves  Co.,  L.  C.  Springboro,  Pa. 
Guaranty     Motors    Co.,    436    Mass.    Ave.,     Cam- 

hri.lge,    Mass. 
Hanger.  C.  F..  6520  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Hebb  Motors   Co.,    1333    P  St.,   Lincoln,   Neb. 
Horizontal  Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.,  456  Book  Bldg., 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Hydraulic    Hoist    Mfg.    Co.,   292   Walnut    St.,    St. 

Paul,    Minn. 
HvdroHoist  Co.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lallv    Commercial    Body    Co.,    Paris   St..    Everett, 


Ma 


Meisel     Press    Mfg. 

Boston,   Mass. 
Simplex   Mfg.    Co.,   Conneautvill 
Truck    Engineering    Co.,    7031 

land,   O. 
Wood      Hydraulic     Hoist 

Bellevue   Ave.,   Detro 
Woonsocket   Wagon   Mfg. 

stocket,    R     I. 


945    Dorchester    Ave., 


e.    Pa. 

Broadway,    Cleve- 

Body     Co.,     1028 

ch  . 

Orrall  St.,  Woon- 


Three  Companies 

Making  Hub  Odometers 

To  the  Editor,  Co.MMi:Rf:iAi.  Vehicle: 

In  reading  your  publication,  we  have 
been  interested  in  the  study  of  cost  sys- 
tems, but  one  thing  which  has  stalled  us 
in  a.seertainlng  the  mileage  cost  is  that 
the  speedometers  we  have  on  our  trucks 
are  no  good  and,  furthermore,  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  one  that  is  any 
good.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  using 
odometers  on  our  truck.s.  It  is  not  more 
than  3  or  4  months  since  we  installed 
these,  but  the  grease  from  the  axles  has 
squeezed  through  into  the  working  parts 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  figures 
■on  the  dials.  I>o  you  know  of  any  speed- 
ometer which  you  can  recommend? — W. 
P.  Mayo,  Duluth,  Minn. 


liist  of  Makers  of 

Four- Wheel-Driven  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicix: 

We  are  considering  installing  four- 
wheel-driven  trucks  in  the  ore  industry 
in  Utah  and  should  like  to  obtain  speci- 
fications of  all  such  trucks  now  offered 
on  the  market,  together  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  makers.  Please  also 
tell  us  if  the  Beech-Creek,  Couple-Gear, 
Walter  and  Winther-Marvln  four-wheel 
driven  trucks  are  manufactured  by  strong 
companies  which  are  liable  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  business  or  are  some 
of  them  made  by  new  uncertain  concerns? 
— FoRDVCE  H.  Walker,  Watson.  Utah. 

Below   is   a  list   of  all   the   four-wheel- 
driven  trucks   to  be   offered  on   the  1920 
market: 
Name  of  Track        Manufacturer  and  Addres* 

Beech  Creek Beech  Creek   Truck  & 

Auto  Co.,    Beech  Creek.  Pa. 

Q    T Commercial        Truck 

Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Couple-Gear Couple-Gear     Freight 

Wheel  Co..    Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 

Duplex Duplex      Truck      Co.. 

Lansing,   Mich. 

f    w.  D Four      Wheel      Drive 

Auto   Co.,   Clintonville.   Wis. 

Four  Wheel  Drive Four     Wheel      Drive 

Truck  Co..   Webberville,   Mich. 

Nash Nash      Motors      Co., 

Kenosha,  Wis.  _ 

Oshkosh Oshkosh  Motor  Truck 

Mfg^.  Co..  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
United  4-WheeI-Drive.. United     Four     Wheel 
Drive  Truck  Co.,  Webberville,  Wis. 
Walter Milwaukee     Locomo- 
tive Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis 

^'alter W^alter   Motor    Truck 

Co.,  New  York  City. 

W'are Twin        City        Four- 

Wheel   Drive  Co.,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 

■V\r.S        Weir-Smlth         Truck 

Wintlier-Marwin Winthor-Marvin     Mo- 
tor Truck  Co.,   Winthrop  Harbor,  111. 
Co.,   BiriTiinKlmm,    Mich. 
The    Commercial    Truck    Co.,   Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,   and  the   Couple   Gear   Freight 
Wheel    Co.,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich.,    both 
manufacture     electric     four-wheel-driven 
trucks.     The  latter  company   also  manu- 
factures gasoline  electric  models. 

Complete  specifications  of  all  of  the 
four-wheel-driven  trucks  were  published 
in  the  November  1.  1919,  issue  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle. 


December  15,  1919 
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Demountable  Bodies 

and  Trailers  Save  Time 

To  tlie  Editor,  CoMMEatciAi,  Vehicle  : 

Win  you  kindly  give  us  a  list  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  In  The  Commekcial 
Vehicle  from  lime  to  time  in  which  the 
use  of  demountable  bodies  or  trailers  for 
expediting  deliveries  was  discussed. — J. 
Towers,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Below  is  a  resume  of  all  the  articles 
which  have  been  published  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  from  time  to  time  re- 
garding the  use  of  demountable  bodies 
and  trailers  for  facilitating  loading  prob- 
lems: 

April  15,  1914,  page  23,  contains  an 
illustrated  article  descriptive  of  the 
method  employed  by  the  Royal  Metal 
Furniture  Co.,  Broolilyn,  N.  Y.  Two  de- 
mountable bodies  are  used  in  connection 
with  one  3-ton  Garford  truck.  The 
empty  body  is  pulled  off  the  chassis  onto 
one  end  of  an  inclined  platform  entirely 
within  the  Royal  company's  warehouse 
and  the  loaded  body  similarly  pulled 
onto  the  truck  after  latter  has  run  to 
the  other  end  of  the  platform.  The  truck 
and  the  two  bodies  have  replaced  seven 
teams  of  horses  formerly  used  and,  in 
addition,  have  trebled  the  delivery  radius 
of  the  company. 

June  1,  1914,  page  7,  contains  Part  II 
of  an  article  descriptive  of  the  motor 
equipment  of  the  New  York  City  milk 
dairies,  showing  how  the  detachable 
semi-trailer  bodies  are  employed  to  save 
loading  and  unloading  time.  While  these 
bodies  are  not  of  the  demountable  type 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  they 
nevertheless  may  be  so  considered,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
equipped  with  wheels  suitable  for  street 
service  instead  of  the  small  rollers  or 
other  means  of  mobility. 

July  1,  1914,  page  14,  describes  the 
two  demountable  bodies,  two  small  hand 
wagons  and  one  3-ton  Packard  truck  in 
the  service  of  the  Kindel  Bed  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  One  body  is  loaded  on  the 
hand  wagon  inside  the  company's  plant 
and  then  pulled  out  onto  the  street  and 
transferred  to  the  truck  chassis  after 
the  empty  body  has  been  removed  from 
it  onto  the  other  hand  wagon.  The  lat- 
ter is  then  drawn  into  the  plant  and 
the  body  loaded  while  the  truck  is  on 
its    delivery    route. 

July  15,  1914,  page  28,  gives  a  short 
article  descriptive  of  the  novel  demount- 
able body  in  use  by  Brownell  &  Field, 
wholesale  grocers  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  body  is  fitted  with  rollers  and  with 
a  special  spring  attachment  for  securing 
it  to  the  truck  frame.  It  is  removed 
from  the  truck  and  put  onto  it  by  means 
of  an  overhead  telpher  system  which  ex- 
tends from  the  edge  of  the  loading  plat- 
form clear  to  the  far  end  of  the  shipping 
and  packing  room. 


Oct«lier  15,  1914,  page  28,  contains 
Part  II,  of  an  article  describing  how  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  been  able  to  make  its  trucks  pay 
large  dividends  on  very  short  hauls  by 
means  of  demountable  bodies  deposited 
on  end  lifted  from  the  truck  chassis  by 
means  of  electric  hoists.  The  demount- 
able bodies  are  of  two  types,  one  with 
stake  sides  for  handling  bags  of  mail 
and  the  other  of  the  steel  V-bottomed 
type  for  handling  coal.  After  the  truck's 
work  is  finished  in  hauling  the  mail,  the 
stake  bodies  are  removed  and  the  coal 
bodies  fitted  in  their  stead,  thus  enabling 
the  same  trucks  to  perform  two  vastly 
different  classes  of  work.  The  hoists  are 
fitted  at  both  ends  of  some  of  the  routes. 
March  1,  1915,  page  30,  gives  a  short 
illustrated  article  describing  the  neat 
lumber  body  used  by  the  Hawkeye  Lum- 
ber &  Coal  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Trans- 
verse rollers  are  carried  on  the  truck 
body  platform  and  serve  to  enable  the 
loaded  or  unloaded  nest  body  to  be 
pushed  on  or  off  the  truck  and  onto  an 
elevated  platform  at  the  same  height 
as  the  truck  platform. 

June  1,  1915,  page  5,  describes  the 
tractor  and  demountable  semi-trailer 
equipment  of  the  New  York  City  Munici- 
pal Asphalt  Plant.  The  installation  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  which  employed  semi- 
trailers, loaded  at  the  plant;  pulled  to 
the  waiting  tractors  by  means  of  small 
removable  fore-carriages  and  then  at- 
tached to  the  tractors.  These  haul  them 
to  the  job,  where  other  fore-carriages 
are  employed  and  the  trailers  moved 
from  point  to  point  on  the  work  by 
means  of  the  steam  rollers  which  finish 
the  street  surface.  Meanwhile,  the 
empty  trailers  on  the  jobs  are  attached 
to  the  tractors  and  hauled  back  to  the 
plant. 

July  15,  1915,  page  22,  gives  Part  V  of 
an  article  descriptive  of  the  delivery 
equipment  of  the  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit 
Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
it  is  pointed  out  how  the  efficiency  of 
some  of  the  company's  trucks  may  be 
considerably  increased  by  the  use  of 
nest  bodies;  nest  loading  bins  and  roll- 
er gravity  conveyors  for  transferring 
the  goods  from  the  bins  to  the  trucks. 

TTovember  15,  1915,  page  5,  contains 
the  concluding  article  regarding  the  de- 
mountable body  equipment  of  the  Cur- 
tis Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  In 
which  is  described  the  method  of  remov- 
ing the  demountable  bodies  of  the  mail 
trucks  of  the  company  at  the  Broad 
Street  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  that  city. 

February  15,  1916,  page  5,  contains  a 
complete  description  of  the  demountable 
bodies  used  by  Haas,  Baruch  &  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Ca.,  wholesale  grocers.  The 
special  equipment  mounted  on  the  trucks 


for  removing  the  empty  bodies  and  pull- 
ing the  loaded  ones  aboard  is  shown,  to- 
gether with  illustration  depicting  the 
bodies  in  the  course  of  being  removed. 

March  15,  1916,  page  28,  gives  a  short 
illustrated  article  on  the  demountable 
bodies  which  have  practically  eliminated 
the  idle  loading  time  of  the  motor  trucks 
of  the  A.  T.  Stearns  Lumber  Co.,  Nepon- 
set,  Mass.  Two  bodies  are  employed  for 
each  truck,  one  being  loaded  at  the  lum- 
ber yard  while  the  other  is  on  the  truck 
making  its  deliveries.  Ordinary  four- 
wheeled  wagons  are  used  to  transfer  the 
empty  bodies  around  the  yard  for  the 
loading  of  the  various  lengths  of  lumber, 
etc.  The  loaded  body  is  then  transferred 
to  a  beam  device,  which  is  elevated  by 
means  of  screw  jacks  so  that  the  truck 
may  back  under  it.  The  empty  truck 
body  is  previously  unloaded  on  a  similar 
device,  from  which  it  is  deposited  on  to 
another  tour-wheeled   hand   wagon. 

July  15,  1919,  pages  5,  6,  7  and  32,  give 
a  short  article  on  how  the  Baltimore 
Bargain  House  was  able  to  save  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  by  installing 
demountable  bodies  for  use  on  its  trucks. 
August  15,  1919,  pages  41,  42,  43  and 
70,  show  how  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  has  solved  its  problems  of  loading 
by  installing  two-wheeled  trailers  which 
can  be  used  with  its  trucks. 

September  1,  1919,  pages  90„  91  and 
106,  describes  how  the  Robert  Gair  Co., 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  found  it  more 
profitable  to  use  trucks  with  demount- 
able bodies  than  horse  wagons. 

October  15,  1919,  pages  208,  209,  210 
and  211,  is  a  story  of  how  the  Soudders 
Gale  Grocery  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
using  demountable  bodies  on  its  trucks. 

Articles  Published  on 

Bus  Installations 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  all  the  data  you 
have  on  passenger-carrying  buses  which 
are  now  in  operation. — E.  G.  Dorsch,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

We  would  say  that  altliough  we  have 
published  a  great  many  articles  on  the 
operation  of  bus  installations,  we  believe 
the  synopsis  of  the  one  given  herewith 
will  be  of  value  to  you. 

The  United  Transportation  Co.,  Inc., 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  operates  a  bus  line  between 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Plttsfield,  Mass.  The 
company  operates  a  I'^-ton  White  truck 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  In  the 
front  and  cushion  tires  In  the  rear.  The 
bus  body  was  made  by  the  Klngsbury- 
Leahy  Co.,  13.5  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  and  seat.s  twenty-two  passengers.  This 
outfit  was  described  on  page  33  of  the 
November  15,  1915,  Issue  of  The  Commee- 
ciAL  Vehicle.  The  truck  chassis  was 
manufactured  by  the  White  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Form    Eastern    Center 
for    Trailers 

Headquarters  for  Information 

and  Sales  in  Netv  York  at 

Grand  Central  Palace 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  13— An  indus- 
trial movement  reflecting  a  hia;h  de- 
gree of  competitive  co-operation  h'ls 
just  been  accomplished  by  the  Trailer 
Manufacturers'  Asso.  of  America, 
through  whose  efforts  a  central  loca- 
tion has  been  created  in  New  York- 
City  for  the  display  of  trailers  and 
the  furnishing  of  general  information 
regarding  the  industry  and  the  use  of 
trailers. 

Together  with  a  number  of  its 
members  the  association  has  taken  of- 
fice and  exhibition  space  aggregating 
about  5,000  sq  ft.  in  the  International 
Tractor,  Farm  Implement  &  Trailer 
Exchange,  in  Grand  Central  Palace. 
In  this  group  are  included  all  but 
three  or  four  of  the  members  having 
branch  offices,  distributing  agencies  or 
dealers  in  the  metropol's.  All  the 
latest  models  manufactured  by  the 
following  companies  will  be  displayed 
permanently  on  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  building: 
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with  Motor  World,  joined  the  firm  of 
Mann  &  MacNeille,  architects  and 
construction  engineers  in  Detroit,  who 
have  added  to  their  organization  an 
automotive  department  which  will 
render  expert  building  advice  to  fleet 
owners.  Mr.  Blanchard  hns  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  new  de- 
partment, and  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
work.  (larages  without  columns  for 
supporting  roof  trusses  will  be  spe- 
cially featured. 
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Truck  Club  Is  Formed 
Massachusetts 


Detroit  Trailer  Co.,  of   Detroit. 
Fruchauf  Trailer  Co.,  of   Detroit. 
Kinjt  Trailer  Co.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Martin    Rocking    Fifth    Wheel    Co..    Springfield, 
Mass. 

Northway  Trailcrcar  Co.,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Ohio   Motor   Vehicle   Co..  of   Cleveland. 
Rogers    Brothers   Co.,   Albion,    Pa. 

This  exhibit  will  be  a  great  conve- 
nience to  business  houses  in  the  me- 
tropolitan district  and  to  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  countrj-  and  from 
foreign  countries  who  desire  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  trailers  and 
to  make  purchases.  There  they  will 
find  displa)ed  many  makes,  types  and 
sizes  of  trailers,  and  representatives 
will  be  on  hand  to  give  all  the  in- 
formation desired.  This  will  save 
visitors  the  trouble  of  looking  up  the 
various  offices  of  trailer  companies 
and  then  going  to  warehouses  or  dis- 
play rooms  in  other  locations  or  parts 
of  the  city  to  see  the  trailers  them- 
selves. 

Advice  on  Garage  Design 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Dec.  5— 
Fleet  owners  who  are  contemplating 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  in 
which  to  house  and  repair  their 
trucks,  can  now  receive  expert  advice 
on  the  layout,  design  and  erection  of 
garages  from  a  man  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  this  work.  Harold 
F.     Blanchard,     formerly     connected 


Coming  Events 

1920 
Jan.     3-10....New  York  City,  Motor  Truck 
Show,      8th      Coast      Artillery 
Regiment     Armory,     iy3d     and 
Jerome  Ave. 
Jan.    17-24....Hartford,   Conn.,  Motor  Truck 
Show,      State      Armory,      Klrsg 
Regiment,  Connecticut  State 
Guard. 
Jan.   19-24  ...Philadelphia,     Motor     Truck 
Show.      Commercial      Museum. 
Motor     Truck     Association     of 
Philadelphia. 
Jan.   19-25— Milwaukee,      Motor      Truck 
Show. 
Jan.  29       ....Chicago,   National   Highway 
Traffic    Assn.    Convention,    In- 
ternational   Amphitheatre. 
Jan.  24.31..-ChicaKO,    Motor    Truck    Show, 
International   Amphitheatre, 
Stockyards. 
Feb.     9-14....Louisville,       Ky..       American 

Good    Roads  Congress. 

Feb.   H-21....Brooklyn,       N.       Y.,       Mootr 

Truck     Show,     23rd     Regiment 

Armory. 

Feb.   ?3-28...  Portland,    Ore.,    Motor    Truck 

Show,    Pavilion,    Pacific    Inter- 

n.ittonal    Livestock    Exposition. 

Mar.   13-20.... Boston    Mntor    Truck    Show, 

M— hnnics   Bldg. 
Mar.  22-27..-\Vilkes-Barre,     Pa.,     Motor 
Truck  Show,  Armory. 


in 


Milburn  Trjing  Gasoline 
Trucks 

DETROIT,  Dec.  8— The  A/Ii1biirn 
Wagon  Works,  which  has  been  build- 
ing electric  passenger  cars,  has  two 
experimental  gasoline  worm-driven 
trucks  of  lJ/2-  and  2-ton  cnpacities 
on  the  road.  The  company  is  plan- 
ning to  enter  the  truck  manufactur- 
ing field  on  a  large  scale  in  1920. 

8  Columbus  Truck  Lines 

'COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  Dec.  6— A 
survey  of  the  motor  truck  transporta- 
tion routes  out  of  Columbus  shows  a 
good  development  in  that  mode  of 
transportation  in  recent  months.  In_ 
all  there  are  eieht  regular  motor 
truck  lines  out  of  the  Burkeve  Capi- 
tal, radiating  in  many  directions. 
Lines  are  run  to  Sunbury,  for  dairy 
farmers;  to  Johnston  for  the  same 
purpose;  to  Dayton;  to  Newark;  to 
Mt.  Vernon  and  to  Marion.  In  addi- 
tion, several  of  the  Columbus  truck 
concerns  run  trucks  on  special  trips 
as  far  as  Pittsburgh  to  the  east  and 
.St.  Louis  to  the  west,  covering  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  Illinois  and  other  neigh- 
boring states.  These  runs  are  mostly 
for  household  goods. 


Thirty  Men  Start  Netv  Associa- 
tion On  December  11 

BOSTON,  Dec.  13— The  Massa- 
chusetts Motor  Truck  Club  was 
formed  December  11  at  the  Boston 
City  Club,  when  about  thirty  men, 
representing  different  lines  of  indus- 
try, met  and  elected  Tames  J.  Scully 
of  Cambridge,  president:  Norman 
Halliday,  director,  and  D.  W.  Sleeper, 
secretary.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
organization  is  to  check  unfair  legis- 
lation. Plans  are  being  made  for  ex- 
tending out  into  other  cities  and  towns 
for  members.  As  there  are  more  than 
30,000  trucks  r^TistP'-ed  in  this  state, 

'  ■  expected  that  the  present  mem- 
bership will  increase  considerably. 
Committees  will  soon  be  named  to 
take  up  such  activities  as  legislation, 
return  loads  bureaus,  co-operation  in 
ostiblishing  repair  emergency  stations 
along  through  routes,  accident  preven- 
tion work  among  drivers,  and  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  etc. 

Direct  Road  Tax  in  Colorado 

DENVER,  Col,  Dec.  2— Recog- 
nizing the  value  of  good  roads  to  any 
state,  the  taxpavers  of  Colorado  have 
pledged  themselves  to  contribute  the 
sum  of  approximately  $6  for  each 
resident  to  improve  the  bridges  and 
highways  of  the  state.  Th-s  will 
mean  a  total  sum  of  $5,000  000  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  is  to  be 
raised  by  direct  taxation  during  the 
coming  year,  the  average  per  capita 
expenditure  being  figured  in  excess 
of  $5  a  person,  together  with  the  gaso- 
line tax  and  the  license  tax,  which 
will '  increase  this  to  about  $6  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
state. 

New  Truck  for  Farm  Use 

KANKAKEE,  ILL.,  Dec.  12— The 
Auto  Farmer  Co.,  this  city,  has  been 
formed  to  manufacture  trucks  espe- 
cially designed  for  farm  use.  Two 
models  of  1-  and  2-ton  capacities  will 
be  produced.  Both  have  a  spring  sus- 
pension that  reduces  much  of  the 
vibration  noticeable  in  trucks.  The 
frames  are  composed  of  two  rigid 
units  which  can  be  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  load, 
being  lengthened  or  shortened  as  de- 
sired. There  will  be  an  indicator 
which  will  record  the  weight  of  the 
load  carried. 
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Important  Higliway  Bill 
Introduced 

Would  Provide  a  Department 
to  Build  Interstate  Truck- 
Roads 

TX/"  ASIIINGTON,  Dec.  9— A  Na- 
'  '  tional  Department  of  High- 
ways, headed  by  a  National  Highway 
Commission,  would  be  created  by  a 
bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Con<;ressman  Raker. 
The  bill  would  provide  a  department 
to  construct  and  maintain  a  s\stem 
of  main  and  interstate  motor  truck 
highways  ad.ipted  to  use  by  motor 
trucks  engaged  in  transportation  of 
heavy  burdens.  It  would  not  include 
highways  or  roads  inside  the  bounda- 
ries of  any  municipality  of  more  than 
2500  population. 

The  plan,  which  is  called  the  Na- 
tional Plan,  provides  that  states  will 
relimiuish  title  to  rights  of  way  and 
control  of  highways  except  in  times 
of  national  emergencies,  when  they 
would  revert  to  the  state  in  full.  The 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
would  be  borne  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  work  of  construction 
and  maintenance  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  state  highway  authorities 
working  co-operatively  with  the  De- 
partment of  Highways. 

The  bill  would  divide  the  country 
into  ten  regional  areas,  including 
Northeast,  Middle  East,  Southeast, 
Northeast  Mississippi,  Southea.st  Mis- 
sissippi, Northwest  Mississippi,  Mid- 
dle West  Miss'ssippi,  Gulf  States, 
Northwet  and  Southwest. 

The  Department  of  Highways 
would  be  presided  over  by  a  secretary 
as  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Cabi- 
net, who  would  appoint  ten  commis- 
sioners to  be  known  as  the  National 
Highway  Commission,  and  who  would 
be  organized  to  give  a  fair  represen- 
tation to  the  ten  regional  areas  and  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, native  resources,  education 
and  economics,  h'ghway  construction, 
manufacture,  military  engineering  and 
motor  truck  transportation. 

The  I  ill  provides  that  as  soon  as 
practicable,  the  Secretary  of  High- 
wavs  would  re'iuest  the  Governor  of 
each  state  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
selection  and  recommendation  of  the 
highwnys  of  each  state  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable  to  be  included  in  the 
National  System  of  Highways.  State 
Conventions  would  be  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Highways  to  elect 
nine  regional  delegates  to  insure  ade- 
quate representation  at  regional  high- 
wav   cong.-esses,   which   would   func- 


tion to  combine  in  one  harmonious 
the  highway  systems  proposed  by  the 
state  conventions. 

The  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  relating  to  highways 
would  be  transferred  by  the  bill  to 
the  Department  of  Highwa\s,  includ- 
ing also  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  rela- 
tion to  highways  and  public  roads. 

Rainier  Service  in  Brooklyn 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12— A 
large  service  station  has  been  opened 
by  the  Scott  Motor  Truck  Co.,  local 
distributor  of  the  Ranier  truck.  The 
station  is  located  at  Atlantic  and  Clas- 
son  Avenues. 

Ohio  Tax  Bill  Goes  to  Upper 
House 

COLUMBUS,  Ohio.  Dec.  L3— The 
lower  house  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
has  passed  the  graduated  motor  ve- 
hicle tax  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 
The  bill  will  now  go  to  the  upper 
house,  where  strenuous  opposition 
will  be  encountered.  As  passed,  the 
bill  provides  for  $8  fees  for  motor 
vehicles  having  less  than  2.S  h.p. ;  $12 
for  vehicles  having  between  25  and 
35  h  p.,  and  $20  for  all  vehicles  hav- 
ing more  than  35  h.p.  Trucks  carry 
the  same  tax  as  passenger  cars  and 
in  addition  a  weight  tax  of  20  cents 
per  103  lbs.  on  weight  and  carrying 
capacity. 

N.  Y.  Seeks  Road  Bond  Issue 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2— The 
New  York  State  Legislature  will  be 
urged  to  adopt  a  final  bond  issue  of 
$100,000,000  for  permanent  roads  in 
the  state.  A  campaign  h^s  been 
started  for  the  issue  by  the  New  York 
State  Motor  Federation. 

New  York  has  a  reputation  for 
highways  at  the  present  time,  but  un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  state's  high- 
ways are  falling  to  pieces  as  a  result 
of  the  use  they  have  been  subjected 
to  in  the  past  3  years.  But  there 
have  been  a  number  of  permanent 
highwa\s  built  in  the  state  and  the 
comparison  between  the  two  shows  the 
value  of  the  permanent  type  in  no 
uncertain  manner. 

S4  Per  Ton  Truck  Tax 

INDL\NAPOLIS.  IND.,  Dec.  12 
— Beginning  Jan.  1,  1920,  truc'.s  oper- 
ating in  this  city,  will  be  taxed  on  a 
scale  of  $4  per  ton  cap-'city,  accord- 
ing to  an  ordinance  which  has  been 
p-'ssed  by  the  local  council.  Thus,  a 
1-ton  truck  will  be  taxed  $4  and  a 
7-tt)nner,  $28. 


Apj)lication     Made     to 
Compete  with  Railroads 

Santa    Barbara    Express     Co. 
May  Compete  ivith  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad 

HOLLYWOOD,  Cal.,  Dec.  13— 
A  very  important  case  strengthening 
the  legal  position  of  existing  and  pro- 
jected motor  truck  lines  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  over  highways  be- 
tween cities,  has  just  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  decision  by  the  California 
State  Railroad  Commission.  The  de- 
cision permits  the  Santa  Barbara 
Motor  Express  Co.  to  operate  a  new 
line  of  trucks  running  on  regular 
schedule  to  carry  freight  and  express 
matter  between  Los  Angeles  and 
.Santa  Barbara.  This  proposed  new 
line  is  parallel  to  a  main  line  of  the 
-Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

In  California,  before  any  motor 
truck  line  can  operate  on  the  high- 
ways and  carry  passengers  or  freight, 
it  must  receive,  after  application  and 
hearing,  a  "certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity"  from  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  proposed  .Santa  Bar- 
bara line  for  such  a  certificate  was 
opposed  by  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration  on  the  ground 
that  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
American  Railway  Express  Co.  oper- 
ating over  it,  were  giving  adequate 
service. 

The  decision  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission was  favorable  to  the  moror 
line,  permitting  it  to  operate  on  the 
ground  that  "the  public  desiring 
transportation  of  freight  and  express 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  An- 
geles is  entitled  to  a  more  expeditious 
.service  than  that  at  present  being 
given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and 
the  American  Railway  Express." 

Packard  Truck  School  Opens 

BOSTON.  Dec.  1— More  than  200 
owners  of  Packard  trucks  were  en- 
rolled in  the  Packard  truck  school 
that  opened  recently  in  the  Packard 
building  on  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
There  were  more  than  twenty-five  of 
the  largest  industries  represented 
among  the  students.  Practical  demon- 
strations will  be  given  throughout  the 
course  on  lubrication,  fuel,  cooling,  ig- 
nition, etc.  Motion  pictures  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  some  of  the  lectures, 
and  master  drivers'  certificates  will 
be  awarded  to  all  who  p.iss  the  final 
examinations.  These  certificates  will 
be  recognized  at  any  Packard  service 
station  by  the  officials  in  charge  when- 
ever the  holder  seeks  a  position. 
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Start    Educational 
Campaign 

To  Educate   Tnu'h-  Owner  in 

Organization  and  Business 

Efficiency 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Dec.  4— A  cam- 
paign of  education  in  organization 
and  business  efficiency  to  reach  every 
truckman,  transfer  man  and  ware- 
houseman in  Indiana,  has  been  start- 
ed by  the  Indiana  Transfer  and  Ware- 
housemen's Ass'n.  Plans  for  this 
educational  campaign  were  laid  in  In- 
dianapolis Nov.  29  at  the  convention 
of  that  association. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  organ- 
ize the  state  after  the  idea  of  political 
organizations,  putting  a  vice-president 
in  each  of  the  thirteen  congressional 
districts,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
superintend  the  county  organizations, 
which  take  in  the  county  seat  organi- 
zations and  the  men  of  the  smaller 
towns. 

These  district  organizations  will  co- 
operate with  the  centra!  organization 
in  Indianapolis  and  the  other  organi- 
zations in  the  larger  cities,  where 
return  bureaus  will  be  maintained 
and  where  information  will  be  gath- 
ered and  sent  out. 

This  sort  of  organization  is  deemed 
necessary  in  a  political  way  as  well  as 
a  business  aspect,  for  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  truckman  is  always 
valuable  during  the  session  of  the  In- 
diana legislature  when  there  is  always 
a  wealth  of  legislation  dangerous  to 
the  truckman. 

This  closer  organization,  it  was 
felt,  would  be  of  value  in  giving  sup- 
port to  national  legislation,  ;is  for  in- 
stance, in  supporting  the  Townsend 
Bill  for  a  national  system  of  high- 
ways, which  the  convention  went  on 
record  as  favoring. 

From  Indianapolis,  a  cami)aign  of 
education  for  the  truckman  and  the 
consumer  will  be  carried  on,  intending 
to  show  the  big  future  of  the  motor 
truck  in  solving  Indiana's  transpor- 
tation problems  in  the  city  and  the 
country  and  in  the  connecting  of  the 
two. 

The  convention  went  on  record  as 
favoring  the  proper  system  of  roads 
in  Indiana,  built  strong  enough  and 
wide  enough  to  care  for  the  big  fu- 
ture motor  truck  transportation.  City 
streets,  too,  must  be  improved  to  per- 
mit of  safe  motor  truck  transporta- 
tion. For  in  the  cities  now,  where 
bad  streets  exist,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation is  so  heavy  that  the  bad  streets 
are  a  municipal  liability.  Well-paved 
streets    would    lower    hauling    costs 


through  the  saving  of  time,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  breaking  of  mer- 
chandise and  motor  truck  equipment. 
In  the  business  meeting,  B.  J.  Bart- 
lett,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  told  of  how 
he  had  reduced  costs  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  cost  accounting  system  in 
his  rural  motor  express  work.  H.  E. 
Merrithew,  of  Detroit,  motor  truck 
eflficiency  man  for  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
keeping  costs  records  before  the  mo- 
tor truck  would  take  its  proper  place 
in  the  business  world.  Tom  Snyder, 
secretary  of  the  association,  reviewed 
Indiana's  work  during  'th(j  past  2 
years  in  developing  the  rural  motor 
express ;  in  establishing  return  loads 
bureaus  and  in  generally  bettering 
the  condition  of  motor  truck  trans- 
port. W.  S.  Frye,  of  Indianapolis,  a 
transfer  man,  talked  on  "The  Crime 
of  Cruelty  to  Trucks,"  explaining  the 
many  unnecessary  hardships  which  a 
motor  truck  was  subjected  to. 

New  Mississippi  Highway 

JACKSON,  MISS.,  Dec.  2— When 
the  state  bond  issue  of  $25,000,000 
for  good  roads  is  passed  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  one  of  the 
first  roads  to  be  constructed  under  it 
will  be  the  "Central  Market  High- 
way," which  will  run  north  and  south 
through  the  state,  will  pass  through 
fourteen  towns,  and  will  traverse  a 
sections  not  now  served  by  railroads, 
but  heavily  populated.  It  will  com- 
pletely take  the  place  of  a  north-and- 
south  railroad  running  clear  across 
Mississippi. 

Urge  Removal  of  Snow  From 

Roads 

WASHINGTON,  ■  Dec.  12— The 
Federal  Highway  Council  is  making 
an  appeal  to  state  highway  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country  to  keep 
the  roads  clear  of  snow  this  winter. 
Snow  melting  on  the  roadbed  tends 
to  soften  the  subgrade  and  loosens  the 
base  under  the  wearing  surface.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  larger  percent- 
age of  road  repairs  are  due  to  winter 
traffic  than  to  summer  traffic.     This 

Red  Arrow  Truck  a  Newcomei 

LANSING,  Mich.,  Dec.  8— The 
Red  Arrow  truck,  built  by  I.  L.  Story 
and  A.  B.  Bowman,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance here.  It  is  four-wheel 
driven  and  of  3-ton  capacity.  With 
the  exception  of  the  engine  and  a  few 
other  units,  everything  will  be  manu- 
factured by  Story  &  Bowman.  Their 
plans  call  for  a  factory  with  320,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  They  expect 
to  be  in  production  in  the  early 
summer. 


New    Truck    Line 
to    Open 

Covers  17  Cities  and  Charges 

1  Cent  a  Mile  for  Each  100 

Pounds 

DETROIT,  Dec.  13— The  Western 
Michigan  Motor  Transit  C~> ,  organ- 
ized by  business  men  of  Alma  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  completing 
preparations  for  opening  a  ship-by- 
truck  line  that  will  cover  seventeen 
cities  radiating  from  Grand  Rapids. 
The  company  has  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
trucks  and  has  established  a  regular 
schedule  which  will  include  Hastings, 
Holland,  Muskegon,  Fremont,  Grand 
Haven,  Allegan,  Hart,  Shelby,  Green- 
ville, Belding,  Kalamazoo,  Lowell, 
Big  Rapids,  Howard  City,  lona, 
Ithaca  and  Alma. 

Terminal  facilities  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Grand  Rapids  and  Alma 
and  warehousing  arrangements  have 
been  made  at  all  of  the  other  towns 
along  the  route  and  at  convenient 
points  between  stations.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  transporting  freight  is 
given  in  the  company's  announce- 
ment as  1  cent  a  mile  for  each  100 
lbs.  The  territory  to  be  covered  by 
the  truck  line  is  thickly  settled  and 
farmers  along  the  routes'  have  entered 
into  the  ship-bv-truck  idea  with  en- 
thusiasm, assuring  capacity  business. 
Paul  C.  Pomeroy,  one  of  the  company 
officials,  declared  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  system  would  be  followed  by 
the  discontinuance  of  many  short  line 
railroads,  which  already  have  felt  the 
effects  of  business  diverted  to  the 
smaller  ship-by-truck  lines  which 
have  been  put  into  operation. 

Mack  Service  in  Harrisburg 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  Dec.  8— The 
Overland-Harrisburg  Co.,  which  has 
been  appointed  central  Pennsylvania 
distributor  for  Mack  trucks,  will 
open  a  large  service  station  at  Four- 
teenth and  Howard  Streets.  Con- 
struction of  this  building  is  now  un- 
der way  and  it  will  be  finished  by  the 
middle  of  March.  Temporary  quar- 
ters for  a  shop  and  service  station 
have  been  obtained  at  Cameron  and 
Berryhill  Streets.  That  company  is 
also  distributor  for  Garford  and  Beth- 
lehem trucks. 

Service  Station  for  Harrisbur}» 

HARRISBURG,  Dec.  8  —  The 
Service  Motor  Truck  Sales  Co.,  re- 
cently organized  to  handle  the  Serv- 
ice truck  here,  will  open  a  well- 
equipped  service  station  at  1336 
Thompson  Street. 
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We  have  no  desire  to  make  ALL 
the  forgings  used  by  the  industry, 
but  for  any  VITAL  part  where 
the  forgings  call  for  "more-than- 
ordinary"  service,  we  gladly  offer 
our  facilities  for  the  solution  of 
your  problems. 


Wyman- Gordon  Co. 

"The  Crank  Shaft  Makers" 
Worcester,  Mass.        Qeveland,  Ohio 
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THe  Resiliencn  is  Built  in  tKe  Wheel 


Here  are  shown  eight  of  the  Fleet  of 
twenty-one  Heavy  Duty  Trucks 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Company — all  equipped 
with  Sewell  Ctishion  Wheels 


One   of   the  Automotive   Industry's   Thirty- two   Endorsers  of 


>erw&Jl 


The  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  says: 

"We  purchased  our  first  set  of  Sewell 
Cushion  Wheels  in  1914.  The  satisfac- 
tion given  us  by  that  first  purchase  has 
led  us  to  equip  twenty-one  of  our  heavy- 
duty  trucks  with  Sewell  Cushion 
Wheels.  This  record,  we  believe,  is  the 
best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  our  satis- 
faction with  our  investment  in  Sewell 
Cushion  Wheels." 

Hudson  is  only  one  of  the  Thirty-Two 
large  Automotive  Companies  who,  by 
re-ordering  Sewell  Wheels,  have  ap- 
proved the  soundness  of  the  Sewell 
Principle. — "The  Reniliency  is  Built  in 
the  Wheel." 


IIo 


lie 


Aluminum    Castings   Co. 
Chlcngo  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
(Columbia      Steel      Shafting 

Company 
Cleveland   Copper  &   Rrass 

Company 
Continrntal    Motor    Corp. 
Delro  Laboratories 
Dodge    Bros. 
Everltt    Bros. 
Klsher    Body    Co. 
Krirrt    Motor    Co. 
GemmiT    Mfg.    Co. 
General     Aluminum     Brass 

Company 
Hayes    Manufacturing    Co. 
Hudson   Motor  Car  Co. 
Ilupp    Motor    Car    Co. 
Ir.land    &    Matthi'us 


ml    Par<H    Mnnntnr- 
ionnl     Hi-piitnlloii 
SencII  Wlieeln: 

Kelsey   Wheel   Co. 

King   Motor    Co. 

Long    Manufacturing    Co. 

M.anhattan   Rubber  Co. 

Maxwell    Motors    Corp. 

Michigan    Stamping   Co. 

Michigan    Copper    &    Brass 

Company 
Parker  Rust   Proof  Co. 
Pouberthy    Injector    Co. 
Stroh    Castings    Co. 
'IMmken-Detroit  Axle  Co. 
Union   nrawn    Steel   Co. 
Wagner   Klectric   Mfg.    Co. 
Winton    Motor  Car  Co. 
Wire   Wheel  Coriwration 
Young.    L.     A..     Industries 

Company.  Inc. 


The  Reason 

It  is  the  Sewell  Rubber  Cushion,  "Built 
in  the  Wheel,"  supplying  Everlasting 
Resiliency  that  adds  many  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  life  of  the  truck  tires ;  that 
reduces  to  a  minimum  repairs  and  re- 
placements; that  adds  years  of  actual 
working  life  to  every  part  of  the  truck; 
that,  in  short,  has  made  possible  this 
nation-wide  endorsement  and  suprem- 
acy. It  can  te  stated  in  a  few  words. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  Sewell  Wheels  Sales 
are  Re-Orders. 

Such  is  Industrial  America's  accept- 
ance of  the  Sewell  Principle — "The  Re- 
siliency is  built  in  the  Wheel." 


Fievx-ll  Whrclx  Can  Be  Applied  to  Any  Motor  Truck  Without  Changing  the  Design  or  Construction  of  the  Truck 

The    Sewell   Cushion   Wheel   Company,    Detroit,    U.  S.  A. 
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Hired  and  Owned 

Motor  Trucks  Prove  Best 

In  National  Drug  Distribution 

Local  Trucke  Owned — Those  in  125  Other  Cities 
Are  Hired — Deniountahle  Bodies  Show  Big  Saving 


THE  horse  has  passed  into  ob- 
livion, as  far  as  the  haulage 
problems  of  the  Louis  K.  Liggett 
Co.  are  concerned.  That  company 
operates  the  largest  chain  of  drug 
stores  in  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritory at  present  taking  in  125 
towns  and  cities  scattered  over  the 
country  from  Maine  to  Minnesota 
and  south  to  Texas.  Though,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  old  admonition, 
"Never  swap  horses  when  crossing 
a  stream,"  is  a  safe  guide,  there  are 
times  when  a  "swap"  offers  the 
only  solution  of  a  serious  situation. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  "swap- 
ping horses"  is  interpreted  liter- 
ally. 

When  the  Liggett,  Riker  &  Hege- 
man,  and  Janes  stores  were  merged 
into  the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.  some 
years  ago  that  company's  business 
was  at  flood  tide,  as  it  were.     As 


they  attempted  to  ford  this  stream, 
the  officials  of  that  company  saw 
that  the  horses  and  wagons  em- 
ployed for  transportation  in  the 
New  York  City  and  other  territory 
were  certain  to  flounder  before  the 
middle  was  reached. 

Trucks   Save   Day 

The  officials  decided  to  install 
a  fleet  of  trucks  to  take  care  of  its 
large  warehouse  business  in  New- 
York  and  to  replace  the  horse 
wagons  in  the  other  towns  and 
cities  with  trucks.  The  merging 
of  the  three  drug  store  companies 
resulted  in  an  increajje  iilihe_rmm- 
ber_of  £hain  s|2.re^  ^J^^  sL^^^^Mly 
205.  " 

"As,  the  New  York  and  surround-l 
ing  territory  took  in  nearly  one-] 
third  of  its  stores  it  was  deemed, 
wise  to  locate  its  warehouse  in  that( 


city  and  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
liveries to  the  seventy-flve  stores 
in  New  York  and  the  surrounding 
territory  entirely  by  motor  trucks. 
The  merging  of  the  three  firms  also 
increased  the  number  of  stores  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  terri- 
tory to  such  an  extent  that  is  was 
found  nece.s.sary  to  eliminate  horse 
wagon  deliveries  entirely.  The 
nine-story  warehouse  u.sed  was 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Riker 
&  liegeman  Co. 

Nearly  800  tons  of  drug  store 
material  are  handled  weekly  at  the 
New  York  warehouse  of  the 
Liggett  company.  Each  store 
throughout  the  entire  territory 
averages  at  least  2  tons  weekly. 
Those  that  are  situated  in  busy 
sections  of  the  various  cities  will 
take  as  much  as  6  tons  of  materials, 
which   include  everything  from  a 
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barrel  of  sugar,  food,  flour,  to  the 
regular  druggist  supplies.  The  se- 
lection of  motor  trucks  for  taking 
care  of  the  deliveries  throughout 
the  territory  is  really  an  outgrowth 
of  the  war  when  it  was  impossible 
to  ship,  via  freight  or  express,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  because  of 
the  car  shortage  and  the  many  em- 
bargoes. 

\\n\,)y  triipk>^.  thoiitrh  a  little 
rrifire  exneiisive  than  hurse  wagons, 
were  I'nmul  inure  reliable  in  taking 
care  of  the  sliipments  because  they 
could  be  depended  upon  clMl'"T '^^ 
weather  condition  or  when  calle,d 
lipon  for  rush  work.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  that  company  is  paying 
its  trucking  representatives  from 
8  to  10  cents. per  100  lb. 

205  Stores  Served 

Centralized  authority  and  decen- 
tralized supervision  have  solved  all 
transportation  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  taking  care  of  the  weekly 
turnover  of  the  205  stores  scattered 
throughout  that  company's  terri- 
tory. A  traffic  department  under 
the  supervision  of  a  tradic  man- 
ager has  sole  charge  of  all  truck- 
ing operations  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory as  well  as  taking  charge  of 
freight  shipments.  This  depart- 
ment is  located  at  the  main  offices 
of  that  company  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  economical 
and  efficient  operation  of  its  own 
trucks  in  New  York  City  as  well 
as  those  under  contract  in  the  rest 
of  the  cities.  In  order  to  eliminate 
the    higher    charges    incurred    in 


shipping  in  less  than  carload  lots, 
as  would  be  the  case  were  only 
a  few  stores  taken  care  of  at  one 
time  in  a  car,  the  traffic  depart- 
ment of  that  company  arranges 
with  forwarders  so  that  its  goods 
will  be  shipped  with  other  consign- 
ments so  as  to  fill  a  car  and  so  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  reduced 
rates. 

When  new  territory  is  about  to 
be  opened  up  the  ti-affic  manager  is 
notified  so  that  he  may  appoint  a 
local  trucking  representative  to 
take  care  of  the  shipments  from 
the  New  York  warehouse.  It  is 
his  duty  to  arrange  for  the  most 
economical  contract  which  can  be 
made  with  a  local  contractor  under 
local  trucking  conditions.  It  is 
apparent  then  that  he  must  be 
familiar  with  trucking  conditions 
and  concerns  throughout  the  coun- 
try. If  at  any  time,  however, 
stores  are  opened  up  in  a  city 
whose  trucking  concerns  are  not 
familiar  to  the  traffic  manager,  his 
problem  is  usually  solved  by  his 
getting  in  touch  with  some  concern 
which  has  a  contract  with  a  truck- 
ing company  in  that  particular 
city.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  him 
to  ascertain  just  what  concerns 
are  represented  in  the  cities  by 
keeping  a  file  of  pamphlets  show- 
ing the  location  of  the  stores  oper- 
ated by  concerns  of  national  repu- 
tation. 

After  placing  his  contract  with 
the  local  trucking  representative, 
the  latter  is  instructed  to  make  a 
semi-monthly     statement     of     all 


goods  handled  by  him.  Duplicate 
copies  are  made  up,  one  being  sent 
to  the  local  store  manager  and  the 
other  to  the  traffic  department. 

The  store  manager  verifies  the 
report  by  what  he  has  received  and 
the  traffic  manager  by  what  he  has 
sent  out.  In  that  way  a  check  is 
made  at  both  ends. 

Hired  Trucks  Economical 

Hired  trucks  have  been  found 
to  be  more  economical  than  placing 
its  own  trucks  in  those  cities.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  demand  for  a  truck  straight 
through  a  period  of  1  week.  As 
shipments  to  the  various  stores  are 
made  regularly  once  a  week  the 
contractor  is  kept  busy  only  on 
1  or  2  days.  He  is  notified  in  ad- 
vance in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
material  that  is  being  shipped.  In 
order  that  his  other  local  work  will 
not  conflict  with  that  of  hauling 
the  drug  store  goods,  shipments 
from  New  York  are  made  on  pre- 
determined days.  In  many  cases 
carloads  will  be  sent  to  one  place 
and  then  sent  by  motor  trucks  to 
the  stores  in  nearby  cities.  This  is 
so  in  the  case  of  shipments  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the  car 
being  sent  direct  to   Minneapolis. 

The  territory  served  direct  by 
motor  truck  from  the  warehouse 
in  New  York  City  offers  far  dif- 
ferent problems  than  that  territory 
served  by  freight  and  then  by  mo- 
tor truck.  With  seventy  or  more 
stores  to  take  care  of,  all  within 
a  radius  of  25  miles  from  the  ware- 
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Organization  chart  showing  how  the  authority  of  the  truck  traffic  manager  of  the  L.  K.  Liggett  Co.  is  delegated 

for  the  operation  of  the  fleet  of  owned  trucks  in  New  York  City,  and  those  hired  in  125  other  cities  throughout  the 

country.     TriK-h  r.prration  and  maintenance  are  in  charge  of  separate  departments 
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All  the  cities  within  the  circle  around  New   York  are  served  by  company-owned  trucks  operated  from  the  New 
Yorlc  warehouse.    In  all  the  other  125  cities  shorvn,  hired  trucks  are  employed 


house,  and  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  more  stores,  the 
installation  of  a  fleet  of  its  own 
trucks  was  manifestly  'the  most 
economical  thing  that  could  have 
been  done  to  solve  this  important 
problem.  There  were  two  im- 
portant questions  to  be  answered, 
namely:  Hhow  to  efficiently  take 
care  of  incoming  raw  materials, 
etc. ;  and  how  to  take  care  of  the 
daily  turnover  of  the  drug  stores. 

The  Local  Problems 

From  the  time  the  organization 
was  established  up  until  1917 
horses  and  wagons  had  been  used 
to  haul  merchandise  from  the  piers 
and  railroad  yards  to  the  com- 
pany's warehouse.  However,  when 
the  business  increased  through  the 
merger  with  the  two  other  com- 
panies it  was  found  that  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  facilities  at  the 
warehouse  could  not  accommodate 
the  additional  horse  and  wagon 
equipment  that  would  be  needed. 
Three  electric  trucks  are  now  han- 
dling all  shipments  from  the  pjers 


and  doing  it  more  economically 
and  with  far  less  waste  of  time. 
Shipments  to  the  freight  stations 
are  being  taken  care  of  by  the  gas- 
oline trucks,  the  electrics  running 
empty  back  to  the  piers.  This  is 
a  point  of  economy  that  will  soon 
be  attended  to,  as  it  is  manifestly 
inefficient  to  run  the  trucks  empty 
on  the  return  trips  to  the  piers. 

The  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  New  York  fleet  of  trucks 
are  respectively  taken  care  of  by 
a  garage  superintendent  and  two 
shipping  clerks.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  garage  superintendent  to  keep 
his  trucks  in  good  operating  con- 
dition and  to  advise  on  the  purchase 
of  new  trucks.  The  actual  pur- 
chase of  a  truck  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  purchasing  department,  located 
at  the  main  offices  of  the  company. 
The  superintendent  notifies  the 
traffic  manager  when  one  of  his 
ti-ucks  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
The  traffic  manager  then  notifies 
the  purchasing  department  of  the 
need  of  a  new  truck.  The  purchas- 
ing   department   then    co-operates 


with  the  traffic  manager  and  the 
garage  superintendent  on  the  selec- 
tion of  the  size  and  make  of  truck 
needed.  The  traffic  manager,  by 
keeping  a  check  on  the  tonnage 
hauled  by  his  trucks,  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  size  of  his  fleet 
is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
haulage  of  the  supplies  or  not.  It 
is  up  to  him  to  advise  on  the  pur- 
chase of  new  trucks  to  supplement 
the  fleet. 

The  Fleet  Make-Up 

The  fleet  make-up  consists  of 
twelve  Packards  and  three  G.  V. 
electrics ;  one  of  the  Packards  is  a 
5-tonner;  eight  are  6-tonners;  one 
is  of  4-ton  capacity ;  one  of  31/2-ton 
and  one  of  3-ton  capacity.  The 
three  electrics  are  5-tonners.  All 
of  the  5-  and  6-ton  trucks,  with 
three  exceptions,  are  used  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  deliveries  to  and 
from  the  warehouse.  The  other 
6-ton  Packard,  together  with  the 
4-tonner,  are  used  for  hauling  ice 
cream  and  syrups  in   New  York. 

{Contimicd  on  pnr/p  4f>2) 
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Men  Prominent  in  Motor  Truck 


JOSEPH    D. 


at 


PORTER, 

Intprlirban 


Genoral      Mi 

Mutor  Despiilc-li,  which  o(M.Tates  n  iiei't 
twelve  trucks  and  tnilU-rs  In  coiijurictioi 
with    the    Intenirhnn    electric    lines    run 
nlng   out    of    Chlcuga. 


of 


JAMES   WOODS, 

Traffic  Superintendent  for  R.  H.  Wacy  &  Co.. 
fine    of    the    large    department    stores    in    New 
York  City.     He  has  been  with  the  Macy  com- 
pany for  47  years. 


THOMAS    J.    BOWES, 

Superintendent  in  charpe  of  the  twelve 

contractinc     trucks     np'rntcd     by     the 

Union  Paving  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


viEORGE   J.    PETERS, 

Delivery  Superintendent  of  the 
Beaton  Store,  Clilcnfto.  lie  super- 
r\w*  the  opera tl'in  of  a  Heet  of 
Blxty-Dlne  depnrtm.-nt  utore  trucks. 


GEORGE  H.  PRIDE, 

Head  of  the  Heavy  Haul- 
age Co..  New  York,  which 
operates   over   fifty    trucks. 


GEORGE    HERON, 
MllDl.nnn..-      Huixrinl.  nd 


JAMES    L.    BLACK, 

In    charge   of   the   centralized    repair  work 

on    the    fleet    of    IdS    trucks    and    tractors 

owned  by   Ihe  Allnntb-  &  I'acillc  Tea  Co.. 

Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 
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Fleet  Operation  and  Maintenance 


"1 


In    charge    of    trucks    for    the    Peter 

Doelger  Brewing   Co..    New   York,   and 

President  of  the  Motor  Truck  Owners' 

Assn.  of  America. 


Who  Bseumes  r^siionsibility 

for    the    condition    of    the 

olin  J.  Stephens  Cn.'s  coal 

trucks. 
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Increasing  the  Work  Output 

of  the  Truck  Driver 

Monthly  $50  Bonus  Makes  Newspaper  Truck  Drivers  More  Careful 


ONE  of  the  big  items  in  the  cost 
of  truck  operation  and  usu- 
ally the  greatest  is  that  of  the 
driver.  It  is  therefore  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  every  fleet 
owner  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  make  his  drivers  more  produc- 
tive if  he  wishes  to  lower  his  cost 
of  truck  transportation.  There  are 
many  methods  designed  to  make 
the  truck  driver  more  productive, 
all  depending  upon  the  work  done. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  closed 
cab,  which  enables  the  driver  to 
keep  warm  in  the  coldest  weather. 
This  method  is  excellent  for  keep- 
ing up  the  morale  of  the  truck 
driver. 

Then  there  is  the  self-starter, 
useful  for  making  the  driver  more 
productive  by  conserving  his  en- 
ergy otherwise  used  in  cranking. 
He  thus  can  do  more  and  better 
work.  Every  time  the  driver  has 
to  get  dowTi  off  the  seat  to  crank 
the  engine,  he  consumes  two  or 
three  minutes'  time  before  he  can 
get  back  on  the  seat  and  drive  his 
truck  ofi".  Aside  from  the  benefits 
of  the  clo.sed  cab  and  the  engine 
.self-starter,  many  bonus  systems 
have  been  worked  out  by  truck 
owners  to  increase  the  driver's  pro- 
ductivity. 

A  good  example  of  how  one  com- 
pany increased  the  productivity  of 
its  drivers  may  be  cited  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Interborough  News 
Co.,  a  pioneer  in  the  wholesale 
newspaper  delivery  business  in 
New  York  City.  That  company 
operates  twenty-five  trucks  to  take 
care  of  the  delivery  of  The  Even- 
ivf/  (ilohi'  newspapers  throughout 
the  city.  Anyone  conversant  with 
the  problems  of  the  newspaper 
field  knows  that  one  of  the  first 
requirements  of  the  circulation  de- 
partment of  any  newspaper  is 
speed  in  making  deliveries  of  new 
editions.  Often  local  traflfic  rules 
and  .«fpeed  regulations  are  broken 
by  the  drivers  in  order  to  make 
the  deliveries.  Occasionally  cau- 
tion is  thrown  windward  and  as  a 
result  serious  accidents  are  fre- 
quent. 
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For  a  time  the  Interborough 
News  Co.  tried  to  combat  this 
profit-taking  practice  by  warning 
its  drivers  of  the  dire  results  from 
careless  driving.  But  this  proved 
of  no  avail,  as  the  suits  for  dam- 
ages from  injuries  to  pedestrians 
and  from  property  damage  came  in 
just  as  frequently  as  ever.  The 
discharge  of  those  who  were  fre- 
quent offenders  did  not  bring  re- 
sults as  the  company  soon  found 
that  its  delivery  system  would  be 
completely  demoralized  through  a 
dearth  of  drivers. 

The  System  Explained 

On  May  1,  1919,  a  bonus  system 
was  installed  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  accidents, 
violations  of  traffic  regulations, 
and  also  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  trucks  in  good  running  condi- 
tion. 

Each  month  a  bonus  of  $50  is 
offered  those  drivers  who  show  the 
best  records.  This  bonus  is  split 
up  into  three  $10  prizes  and  four 
$5  prizes.    To  win  the  bonuses  the 


drivers  must  drive  through  the 
period  of  1  month  without  having 
accidents,  either  personal  or  prop- 
erty damage ;  must  report  on  time 
and  must  see  that  their  gasoline 
and  oil  supply  is  adequate.  In  ad- 
dition, they  must  see  that  their 
lamps  are  in  good  condition  and 
cleaned  and  must  also  keep  the 
trucks  free  from  strings,  ropes, 
wires,  etc.,  as  well  as  report 
promptly  all  accidents  of  any  and 
all  descriptions. 

The  gasoline  and  oil  supply  item 
is  important,  for  it  determines  in 
an  indirect  way  the  productivity 
of  a  driver.  His  efficiency  as  a 
driver  depends  'upon  whether  he 
makes  the  deliveries  of  the  im- 
portant editions.  Should  he  run 
out  of  gasoline  or  be  delayed  other- 
wise through  the  lack  of  oil,  he  has 
failed  to  carry  out  his  work  and 
has  placed  his  employer  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  In  the 
same  way,  should  he  be  held  up  in 
traffic  during  the  course  of  an  im- 
portant delivery  through  faulty 
lighting,  his  productivity  as  a 
driver  has  been  lessened  just  so 
much. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no 
cause  for  complaint  on  the  awards 
made  each  month,  a  careful  record 
is  kept  daily  by  the  traffic  manager. 
No  truck  is  allowed  to  leave  the 
garage  during  the  day  without  first 
being  inspected  by  the  traffic 
manager.  Oil  and  gasoline  supply, 
lamps,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  in- 
spection. 

Since  the  bonus  scheme  has  been 
in  operation,  the  Interborough 
News  Co.  has  had  few  suits  re- 
sulting from  accidents,  etc.;  its 
drivers  have  been  showing  more 
judgment  as  regards  speed  and 
traffic  regulations,  and,  in  all,  their 
productivity  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  drivers  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  need  of  careful  driv- 
ing, etc.,  by  a  printed  notice  which 
is  placed  in  a  prominent  place  on 
a  bulletin  board  in  the  garage. 
The  words  "Safety  First"  are 
prominently  displayed. 
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Disguising  the  Ford 


for  Department  Store  Deliveries 


Wanaraaker  Uses  $350  Bodies;  Livingston  Radiators 
and  Electrie  Lights  to  Improve  Vehicle  Appearance 


THE  fleet  owner  whose  trucks 
deliver  direct  to  his  customers 
considers  three  things  in  buying 
his  trucks.  I'hese  three  are:  1. 
Costs,  both  original  and  operating ; 
2.  Ethciency ;  '6.  Appearance. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  matter 
of  costs,  his  investigations  bring 
him  sooner  or  latter  to  the  Ford 
1-tonner  or  the  Ford  runabout 
chassis  fitted  with  a  delivery  body. 
It  is  inexpensive  to  buy  and,  being 
very  light,  is  inexpensive  to  oper- 
ate. 

The  fleet  owner  next  considers 
the  Ford  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency.  His  conclusions  will 
vary  according  to  the  class  of  work 
which  the  truck  is  to  do,  as  regards 
both  weight  and  quantity. 

Lastly,  as  his  trucks  are  to  make 
retail  deliveries,  he  considers  the 
question  of  appearance.  Presum- 
ably the  truck  is  to  do  a  special 
class  of  work  and  will,  therefore, 
be  fitted  with  a  special  type  of 
body.  It  rests  very  much  with  the 
fleet  owner,  then,  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  this  body.  As  regards  the 
chassis,  a  large  fleet  owner  in  New 
York  once  remarked  that  the  only 


thing  against  a  Ford  chassis,  for 
retail  delivery  purposes,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  appearances,  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  Ford  and 
easily  recognizable  as  such.  In 
other  words,  it  is  well  known  as  a 
\ery  inexpensive  vehicle. 

The  fleet  owner  may  or  may  not 
be  led  to  disregard  the  Ford  for 
this  reason.  But  he  may  also  de- 
cide to  use  the  Ford,  but  make  ad- 
ditions to  it  which  will,  as  far  as 
possible  and  to  a  casual  glance,  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  it  is  a  Ford. 

The  Waiiamaker  Fords 

Louis  Crispin,  delivery  superin- 
tendent for  John  Wanamaker, 
states  that  the  trucks  at  present 
used  by  John  Wanamaker  are  all 
satisfactory  in  the  class  of  work 
for  w^hich  they  were  purchased. 
Modern  trucks  are  so  specialized 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  compare  them  generally.  They 
can  only  be  compared  as  regards 
their  usefulness  for  a  certain  cla.ss 
of  work.  Here  the  decision  de- 
pends, according  to  the  class  of 
work  they  are  to  do,  upon  the  price, 
the  size  or  weight  of  the  chassis 


One  of  the  Ford  delivery  trucks  used  by  John  Wanattwker.     It  is  a  Ford  run- 
about chassis,  fitted  with  a  bumper,  a  Livingston  radiator,  electric  side  lamps 
and  a  $350  to  $500  panel  body.     Note  tlie  clean  lines  and  the  generally  smnrt 
appearance  of  the  vehicle 


and    the    weight   capacity    of    the 
truck. 

The  Wanamaker  fleet  consists  of 
fourteen  G.  V.  electrics ;  twelve  3- 
ton  gasoline  trucks ;  about  fifty-six 
2-ton  Autocars  and  Whites,  and 
about  thirty-five  i/j-ton  Fords.  The 
Fords  are  Ford  runabout  chassis, 
fitted  with  specially  designed  panel 
bodies.  All  these  trucks  are  in- 
tendetl  for  a  special  class  of  work 
and  each  performs  this  work  satis- 
factorily. The  Fords  are  used  for 
small  local  deliveries.  Their  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  fact  that  into 
a  small  panel  body  on  a  Ford  run- 
about chassis  can  be  loaded  all 
the  packages  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  business  I'equire  to  be  de- 
livered on  a  single  trip  in  certain 
districts.  Any  other  truck  could 
carry  these  packages.  But  no 
other  truck  is  light  enough  to  carry 
them  at  so  low  a  delivery  cost  per 
package. 

Improving  Appearances 

The  Wanamaker  Ford  trucks  are 
fitted  with  high-class  panel  bodies 
which  are  specially  designed  by, 
and  specially  built  for.  the  firm. 
These  bodies  were  originally  built 
in  the  West.  But  of  late  years  they 
have  been  built  by  yarious  body 
makers  in   New  York. 

The  present  cost  of  a  panel  body, 
such  as  that  shown  in  the  picture 
on  this  page,  would  be  somewhere 
between  $350  and  $500.  In  other 
words,  it  would  cost  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite  as  much  as  the  chassis. 
The  Fords  are  also  fitted  with 
Livingston  radiators,  bumpers  and 
smart  electric  side  lamps,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  current 
for  the  latter  is  supplied  by  a  dry 
battery. 

While  these  changes  do  not  en- 
tirely disguise  the  chassis,  they 
give  the  truck  a  smart  appearance, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary  on  the 
third  count  mentioned  above.  An 
experienced  driver  will  sometimes 
grumble  when  assigned  to  operate 
a  Ford.  This  improved  appear- 
ance will  help  to  remove  his  griev- 
ance. 
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The  DUTIES 

of  the  Truck  Driver 


Close  Attention  to  Small  Details 
Essential  for  Successful  Operation 


THE  average  truck  owner  thinks 
mainlv  of  his  trucks  as  vehi- 
cles That  is,  he  thinks  of  their 
bodv  space  and  their  carrying  ca- 
pacity. This  is  natural,  and  he  is 
right  in  thinking  of  his  trucks  as 
business  assets.  But  if  he  stops 
there  he  is  wrong.  . 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
often  not  until  a  truck  is  laid^ip  in 
the  repair  shop  with  some  compli- 
cated internal  trouble  which  he 
does  not  understand  that  the  truck 
owner  begins  to  realize  that  his 
truck  is  also  a  machine. 

In  spite  of  its  simple  and  solid 
e.\terior.  the  modern  motor  truck 
is  an  intricate  and,  in  one  sense,  a 
delicate  machine.  It  is  powerfu 
and  it  is  strongly  built.  It  will 
carry  heavv  loads  and  stand  almost 
anv  "amount  of  hard  work  if  it  is 
properly  treated.  But  it  must  re- 
ceive skilled  and  comprehensive  at- 
tention and  care,  like  any  other 
piece  of  intricate  machinery.  With- 
out this  attention  the  finest  truck 
in  the  world  will  prove  a  very 
costly  investment  to  its  owner. 

Drivers  the  Key 

This  being  the  case,  every  truck 
owner  should  assure  himself  that 
his  drivers  and  mechanics  in 
charge  of  his  trucks  actually  know 
exactlv  what  attention  the  trucks 
should  receive  and  when  they 
should  receive  it.  With  the  best  of 
intentions,  a  driver  cannot  give  his 
truck  the  attention  it  requires  un- 
less he  understands  of  exactly  what 
that  attention  consists.  Once  he 
knows  this,  however,  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  see  that 
he  carries  out  all  his  duties  in  this 

In  a  later  issue  of  THE  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  will  be  taken  up 
this  question  of  supervision  over 
the  driver's  care  of  his  truck.  This 
pre.sent  article  deals  with  the 
duties  themselves,  their  importance 
and  the  frequency  with  which  they 
should  be  performed.  Practically 
all  the  driver's  duties  in  caring  for 


The  Driver's  Duties 

Daily  Duties 

1 — Fill  specified  grease  cups. 

2 Turn  down  all  grease  cups. 

3 — Oil  specified  parts. 
4 — Examine  oil  gage. 
5 — Examine  spring  clips. 

Weekly  Duties 

l_FiU  all  grease  cups. 
2 — Oil  steering  column. 

3 Fill  worm  gear  housing. 

4_0il  the  magneto  every  500  miles 
5_0il  pins  and  forks  on  brake  and 

control  rods. 
6 — Clean  engine. 

Bi- Weekly  Duties 

1 — Pack  universal  joints.  , 

2 Clean  steering  gear  ball  joints 

and  pack  with  grease. 

Monthly  Duties 

1 Drain  and  refill  crankcase  every 

2000  miles. 
9_lnspect  and  fill  gearset  case. 
3_Pack  front  hubs  with  grease. 
4— Clean  spark  plugs. 
5— Inspect,    clean    and    tighten    all 

parts. 


any  make  of  truck  are  covered  in 
the  box  on  this  page,  though  given 
briefly  and  incompletely  for  con- 
venience. There  will,  however,  be 
other  duties  peculiar  to  special 
makes  of  trucks,  and  all  these  can 
and  should  be  looked  up  and  care- 
fully memorized  from  the  instruc- 
tion book  issued  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  truck  concerned. 

Daily  Duties 


In  the  first  place  there  are  cer- 
tain grease  cups  on  every  gasoline 
truck  which  must  be  filled  every 
day.  To  a  certain  extent  these  will 
vary  in  number  and  position  ac- 
cording to  the  make  of  the  truck, 
but  a  diagram  and  a  full  explana- 
tion which  will  give  their  position 
will  almost  invariably  be  found  in 
the      manufacturer's      instruction 


book.  Generally  speaking,  these 
cups  will  be  found  on  the  fan,  on 
the  steering  column,  on  the  trans- 
mission universal  joints,  on  the 
water  pump  shaft,  on  the  clutch 
shifter  flange  bearing,  or  on  any 
or  all  of  these.  The  driver  must 
fill  and  turn  these  grease  cups  all 
the  way  down  every  day. 

Second,  the  driver,  or  whoever  is 
in  charge  of  the  work,  must  turn 
down  all  the  other  grease  cups  on 
his  truck  every  day.  Their  loca- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  given  in  the 
manufacturer's  instruction  book. 

Third,  certain  parts  of  the  truck 
must  be  oiled  every  day.  The  more 
important  of  these  for  the  general 
run  of  trucks  are  the  following: 
Moving  parts  in  the  radiator  sus- 
pension, fan  bearing,  pedal  shafts, 
control  shaft  and  brake  shaft, 
clutch  shifter  shaft,  brake  bell- 
crank  shaft,  etc.  These  will  also 
be  found  specified  in  the  manufac- 
turer's instruction  book. 

Fourth,  the  driver  should  ex- 
amine the  crankcase  oil  gage  on  his 
dashboard  to  be  sure  that  there  is 
a  sufl[icient  level  of  oil  in  the  crank- 
case. If  not,  he  will,  of  course,  fill 
up  the  crankcase  to  the  required 
level  as  indicated. 

Fifth,  he  should  examine,  and, 
if  possible,  tighten  the  spring  clips. 
This  is  always  important  but  is  es- 
pecially so  if  the  truck  is  carrying 
very  heavy  loads. 

Sixth,  the  driver  will  save  him- 
self possible  future  trouble  by  go- 
ing over  all  visible  ignition  connec- 
tions and'  assuring  himself  that  all 
nuts  on  these  are  tight. 

Seventh,  he  must  be  sure  to  fill 
up  the  radiator  with  clean  water 
every  morning,  and  oftener  when 
the  engine  is  heating  and  the  water 
boiling  or  steaming.  He  should 
also  fill  up  the  gasoline  tank, 
straining  the  gasoline  through  a 
chamois.  The  weekly,  bi-weekly 
and  monthly  duties  which  a  driver 
should  perform  will  be  fully  dealt 
with  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle. 
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1919  Biggest  Truck  Year 
305,000  Trucks  Made 


Bigger  1920  Production  May  Result 
In  Increased  Prices  to  the  Owner 
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THIS  motor  truck  production 
chart  means  much  to  the  fleet 
owner.  Aside  from  its  significance 
to  the  truclv  industry  as  showing 
the  coming  of  the  motor  truck  into 
its  own,  the  increase  in  production 
from  year  to  year,  the  effect  of  the 
war  and  the  phenominal  increase 
made  during  1919,  it  gives  valuable 
information  to  the  fleet  owner  if 
he  can  interpret  this  information 
correctly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  1919  pro- 
duction of  305,000  trucks  has  been 
made  possible  solely  by  the  speed- 
ing up  of  the  factories  of  the  parts 
makers  to  the  maximum.  With  the 
estimated  production  of  370,000 
trucks  in  1920  these  parts  makers 
will  have  to  speed  up  still  more. 

Prices  May  Increase 


The  only  thing  which  may  tend 
to  retard  the  great  1920  truck  pro- 
duction will  be  the  output  of  truck 
parts  or  units.  Thus  the  inevit- 
able working  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  may  result  in  higher 
truck  prices  before  the  year  1920 
is  ended.  This  price  increase,  if  it 
comes,  will  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  conditions  in  the  labor  and 
material  markets  in  which  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  indication 
of  lower  prices. 

For  the  fleet  owner  who  must 
add  to  his  transportation  equip- 
ment, it  would  thus  appear  that 
the  best  plan  is  to  order  now  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  rather  than 
wait  until  the  latter  part. 

Just  what  this  probable  price 
increase  may  be  cannot  be  foretold 
at  this  time.  However,  it  should 
be   borne   in   mind   that   the   price 


increase  of  1920  trucks,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1919,  has  been 
very  small  to  this  date,  so  that 
larger  increases  may  be  expected. 
With  the  cost  of  other  commodities 
increasing  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
the  average  price  increase  on  all 
models  of  1920  motor  trucks,  as 
listed  in  the  specification  tables  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  for  No- 
vember 1,  1919,  was  only  4.3  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  1919 
trucks  listed  on  November  1,  1918. 

1919  Greatest  Year 

The  production  of  motor  trucks 
has  increased  consistently  from 
year  to  year,  with  more  vehicles 
produced  each  year  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  With  the  305,000 
trucks  produced  during  191  that 
year  proved  to  be  the  banner  12 
months  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
motor  truck  in.dustry.  Almost  as 
many  trucks  were  produced  in  1919 
as  in  the  3  years  of  1915,  1916  and 
1917  combined. 

As  compared  with  1918,  the  1919 
production  is  55,000  greater.  With 
a  production  of  250,000  in  1918, 
the  1919  production  is  22  per  cent 
greater. 
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THE  YEAR  1919 

Has  Been  a  Good  One 

for  the  Fleet  Owner 


1919  Accomplishments 

Total  1919  Production 305,000 

Total  1918  Production 250,000 

Gain  of  1919  Production  over  1918 55,000 

1919  Truck   Exports 14,700 

1919  Domestic  Truck  Consumption 290,300 

Trucks  in  Domestic  Service  January  1.  1918 351,000 

Trucks  in  Domestic  Service  January  1,  1919 480,000 

Trucks  in  Domestic  Service  Januarv  1,  1920 674,300 

Planned  Production  for  1920 370,000 


THE  year  1919  has  been  a  good 
one  for  the  fleet  owner  in 
many  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  been  able  to  buy  a  better 
truck  at  a  price  increase  on  the  av- 
erage of  only  4.3  per  cent  in  ex- 
cess of  those  prevailing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  This  is  very 
low  considering  that  many  other 
commodities  have  risen  in  cost  any- 
where from  100  to  200  per  cent. 

The  improved  truck  which  he 
has  been  able  to  purchase  has  been 
better  than  its  predecessor  in  gen- 
eral balance  and  particularly  in 
improved  engine  design  with  hot- 
spot  manifolds  to  increase  the 
mileage  per  gallon  from  present 
dav  fuel.  Then,  too,  the  average 
trucks  of  2-,  2\'..-,  3I/2-  and  5-ton 
capacity  are  now  fitted  with  four- 
apeed  gearsets  instead  of  those  of 
the  three-speed  type.  This  has 
given  the  truck  driver  one  addi- 
tional speed  with  an  especially  low 
gear  reduction  in  first  speed  for 
starting  heavy  loads  or  pulling 
through  rough  going.  Electric 
starters  and  lights  have  increased 
to  a  small  extent.  Similarly,  pneu- 
matic tires  have  progressed  in 
their  development  as  one  means  of 
speeding  up  the  motor  truck  and 
enabling  it  to  cover  more  ground 
and  do  more  work  in  a  day. 

While  the  truck  owner  has  been 
faced  with  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  and  materials,  the  cost  of  la- 
bor has  not  gone  up  more  than  in 
other  lines  of  indu.stry.  In  many 
in.stances  the  drivers'  and  helpers' 
wages  have  increased  less  than  in 
other  lines  of  work. 

The  effect  of  the  great  war  and 
the  motorized  equipment  u.sed  in 
the  military  operations  has  left  an 


indelible  stamp  on  the  commercial 
use  of  motor  trucks.  Not  alone 
have  many  of  the  improved  points 
of  design  of  the  Class  B  war  truck 
been  incorporated  into  the  com- 
mercial models,  but  the  war  has 
shown  the  conservative  business 
man  many  more  uses  for  motor 
trucks  than  were  dreamed  of  in 
1914. 

The  fleet  owner  should  also  be 
thankful  for  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  road  construction  work 
begun  during  1919  after  almost 
two  years  of  inactivity.  More 
money  was  appropriated  during 
1919  for  new  road  work  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  roads  already 
built  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  war  has 
also  had  its  effect  on  teaching  the 
le.s.sons  of  the  great  importance  of 
improved  highways,  and  the  voting 
public  seems  convinced  that  we 
must  have  new  and  better  and 
wider  types  of  roads  to  care  for  the 
future  demands  of  highway  trans- 
portation. 

While  1919  was  the  banner 
year  in  road  appropriations  in  this 
country,  the  effect  of  these  appro- 
priations will  be  more  actively 
folt  during  1920  when  much  of  the 
road   woi'k  started  last  year  will 


'EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Nnfmfhstand- 
ing  that  the  Editor  has  received  in- 
formnliiin  from  trinL-  iiiinnifnctitrcrs 
which  shows  that  the  total  planned 
production  for  1920  w  42.5,000,  the  fig- 
ure of  370,000  trucks  is  considered 
more  conservative  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sible inability  of  truck  parts  manufac- 
turers to  increase  their  facilities  to 
twrn  out  parts  for  120,000  more  trucks 
in  1920  than  in  1919,  or  an  increase  of 
iffoximatcly  y)  per  cent  in   i  year. 


be  opened  to  highway  truck  traffic. 

While  license  fees  in  most  States 
have  been  increased,  and  while  in 
some  instances  evidences  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  motor 
truck  have  cropped  out,  on  the  av- 
erage, the  1919  motor  truck  laws 
have  been  conservative  and  well 
founded.  The  fleet  owner  who  de- 
rives considerable  advantage  from 
the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  good  roads  must  be  willing  to 
pay  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
work.  Viewed  from  a  selfish  angle, 
he  will  probably  get  back  many 
times  the  cost  of  increased  fees  in. 
low  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  resulting  from  improved 
highways. 

In  the  industry  itself,  the  year 
1919  has  been  one  of  great  produc- 
tion, for  more  motor  trucks  were 
produced  than  in  any  previous  year 
in  the  history  of  the  manufacture 
of  commercial  vehicles.  Still  more 
trucks  will  be  produced  in  1920. 
Information  from  manufacturers 
seems  to  indicate  a  larger  1920 
production  than  the  production 
chart  given  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  would  indicate  to  be  a  normal 
growth. 

With  the  great  farm  market  for 
motor  trucks  only  scratched  and 
with  a  continued  growth  of  the 
use  of  trucks  in  large  industrial 
centers,  it  seems  that  the  demand 
will  exceed  the  supply.  The  only 
factor  which  may  affect  the  in- 
creased 1920  production  will  be  the 
ability  of  the  parts  manufacturers 
to  expand  their  facilities  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  assem- 
blers. If  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  may  op- 
erate to  increase  truck  prices. 
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Owner  Conferences 

Are  Biggest  Features  of 

BOTH  Truck  Shows 


FOR  the  fleet  owner,  the  most 
important  features  of  the  two 
motor  truck  shows  to  be  held  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  respec- 
tively from  January  3  to  10  and 
January  24  to  31  are  the  Highway 
Transport  Conferences  to  be  given 
each  night  at  the  two  places  of  ex- 
hibition. Interesting  addresses  on 
vital  topics  of  truck  operation  will 
be  rendered  by  men  who  are  con- 
sidered experts  in  their  particular 
lines.  This  will  be  the  first  occa- 
sion when  meetings  of  this  kind 
have  been  attempted  to  give  the 
present  and  prospective  fleet  owner 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
fund  of  truck  operation  kno\vledge 
at  the  same  time  he  is  looking  over 
the  new,  truck  models. 

The  two  1920  shows  are  again 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  na- 
tional organization  of  truck  manu- 
facturers, whereas  last  year  both 
show's  were  engineered  by  the 
dealer  organizations  in  the  two 
cities. 

Both  truck  shows  this  year  are 
unusual  from  another  viewpoint  in 
that  they  are  in  nowise  combina- 
tion shows  in  connection  with  pas- 
senger cars  and  are  not  held  in  the 
same  buildings  as  the  passenger 
car  shows  on  the  weeks  following. 
Instead,  both  shows  will  be  held  in 
the  largest  structures  available  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  both 
show  sites  are  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  buildings  where  the 
passenger  car  shows  have  been 
held  in  years  past. 

In  other  words  the  1920  motor 
truck  shows  will  have  to  stand  or 
fall  on  their  own  merits. 

In  New  York  City,  this  decision 
has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  a 
show  site  entirely  off  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  where  every  national 
motor  truck  show  has  been  held  in 
previous  years.  The  Eighth  Coast 
Artillery  Armory  is  in  the  Bronx 
Borough,  approximately  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  where  the  passenger 
car  show  is  being  conducted  dur- 
ing the  same  week.  Although  at 
first  thought  th  e  location  of  the 
armory  may  seem  too  far  away 
from  the   business   center  of  the 


For  the  Truck  Owner 
at  New  York 

.Moncl;iv,  January  5,  Motor  Vehicles  In 
Passenger  Transportation,  Re- 
placing Street  Cars  With  Motor 
Buses,   Motor-lnis  Operation. 

Tuesday,  January  6.  Increasing  Motor 
Haulage  Kfflciency.  Cost  .-Xccount- 
ing,  Kouting  and  Dispatching. 
Loading  and  Unloading  Devices, 
Incentives  for  Drivers  and 
Helpers. 

Wednesday,  January  7,  A  Rural 
Motor  Express,  Us  Opportunities 
as  an  Investment  and  Businei>s 
Career,  Its  Advantages  to  the 
Shipper,  Its  Benefits  to  the  Pro- 
ducer   and    Consumer. 

Thursday,  January  S.  Aids  to  Motor 
Truck  Efficiency,  Trailers,  Pneu- 
matic Tires. 

Friday,  January  9.  Motor  Truck  and 
Railroad  Freighting  Cost,  Range 
and  Service  Comparisons,  Con- 
necting Farms  and  Markets. 

Saturday,  January  lu.  Highways  and 
Motor  Transport.  Relation  of 
Roads  to  Operating  Cost,  Progress 
in  Highway  Improvement,  Con- 
.Btructing  Roads  for  Motor  Truck 
Traffic. 


For  the  Truck  Owner 
at  Chicago 

Monday.  January  26,  Motor  Truck  and 
Railroad  Freighting,  Cost  and 
Service  Comparisons,  Economic 
Range  of  the  Motor  Truck. 

Tuesday,  January  27,  The  Farmer's 
Haulage  Problems,  The  Horseless 
Farm.  Connecting  Farms  and 
Markets,   Farm   Power. 

Wednesday,  January  2S.  Rural  Motor 
Express.  Its  Opportunities  a.s  an 
Investment  and  Business  Career, 
Its  Advantages  to  the  Shipper.  Its 
Benefits  to  the  Producer  and  Con- 
sumer. 

Thursday.  January  29,  Highways  and 
Motor  Transport,  Relation  of 
Roads  to  Operating  Cost,  Progress 
in  Highway  Improvement.  Con- 
structing Roads  for  Motor  Truck 
Traffic. 

Friday.  January  29.  Increasing  Motor 
Haulage  Efficiency,  Cost  Account- 
ing. Routing  and  Dispatching. 
Loading  and  Unloading  Devices 
incentives  for  Drivers  and 
Helpers. 

Saturday,  January  31,  Aids  to  Motor 
Truck  Efficiency,  Trailers,  Pneu- 
matic Tires. 


city,  it  is  well  served  by  the  sub- 
way and  elevated  systems,  both  of 
which  deposit  those  who  wish  to 
attend  at  the  very  door  of  the 
armory.  The  armory  floor  is  300 
by  600  ft.,  with  a  clear  span  from 
wall  to  wall  without  a  post.  It  is 
thus  one  of  the  largest  exhibition 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
and  the  truck  exhibits  will  be  laid 
out    without    crowding    and    with 


especially  wide  aisles  to  prevent 
congestion  and  to  facilitate  the  in- 
spection of  all  of  the  exhibits  with- 
out inconvenience. 

However,  the  big  advantages  of 
this  new  type  of  show  to  the  pres- 
ent or  prospective  fleet  owner  are 
the  Highway  Transport  Confer- 
ences. The  general  topics  to  be 
discussed  each  evening  at  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  shows  are  given 
in  the  two  boxes  on  this  page. 

Last-minute  information  as  we 
go  to  press  gives  the  subjects  of 
the  particular  papers  to  be  read 
each  night  and  their  authors  as 
follows : 

MONDAY    EVENING,    JANUARY    5 

Educational  Institutions  and  Highway 
Transport,  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
"Washington,    I).    C. 

Ship  by  Truck,  by  Ernest  Farr.  Firestone 
Tiiv    ,*i    Uulib.T  Co-.    Akron,    Ohio. 

Replacing  Street  Cars  with  Motor  Buses,  by 
the  Hon.  Crover  A.  Whalen,  Commis- 
sioner of  Plants  and  Structures,  City  of 
New    York. 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   JANUARY   6 

Cost    Accounting.    Routing    and    Dispatching, 

by   S.    S.    Merrithew,    Packard   Motor  Car 

Co.,    Detroit. 
Loading    and    Unloading    Devices,    by    Joseph 

HuKson.      I'.ditor.      THE      Ci  J.M.MERCIAL 

VEHICLE. 
Incentives    for    Drivers    and    Helpers,    by    H. 

B.    Weaver,    Consulting    Engineer. 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING,   JANUARY   7 

Opportunities  of  Rural  Motor  Express,  by 
Tliuni.is  Sn.xdtr,  Chairman  Indiana  Higli- 
\v;iv    Traiisiiort    Committee. 

Advantages  of  Rural  Motor  Express  to  the 
Shipper,  by  the  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck,  Chairman  New  York  State  High- 
way   Transport    Committee. 

Benefits  of  Rural  Motor  Express  to  the 
Producer  and  Consumer,  by  James  E. 
Boyle.  Professor  of  Rural  Economy, 
Cornell   University. 

THURSDAY    EVENING.    JANUARY   8 

Trailers,  bv  F.  Van  Z.  Lane.  Transporta- 
tion   Engineer.    Packard   Motor   Car  Co. 

Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires,  by  A.  F.  Masury, 
Cbiif    Eriiiini'er,    International    Motor  Co. 

Designing  Buildings  to  Facilitate  Motor 
Transport,  liv  George  II.  I'ride,  Presi- 
dent Heavy "  Haulage  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

FRIDAY    EVENING.    JANUARY    9 

Connecting    Farms    and     Markets,    by    U.    S. 

Senator  .\rthur  Capper  of  Kansas. 
Cost,     Range    and    Service    Comparisons,    by 

W.   J.    I-.    P.anham.   Traffic  Manager  Otis 

Elevator   Co. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  10 

Relation  of  Roads  to  Operating  Costs,  by 
Arthur  H.  P.lanchard,  I'rofe.xsor  of 
Highway  Engineering  and  Transport, 
Univpr.«ity    of   .Michigan.  .       ^      „ 

Progress  In  Highway  Improvements,  by  H. 
p:itinge  Breed,  former  President,  Ameri- 
can   Road    Builders'    Assn. 

Constructing  Roads  for  Motor  Truck  Traffic, 
by  F.  G.  Thompson.  Highway  Engineer, 
.State    of    New    Jersey. 
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Seventy  Truck  Makes 

at  the  New  York  Show 

Show   Twice    as    Large    in   Number   of 
Vehicles  To  Be  Shown  as  That  of  1919 


^E  V  E  N  T  Y  makes  of  trucks 
O  comprising  288  vehicles  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  opening  of 
the  New  York  Motor  Truck  Show 
on  January  3  at  the  Eighth  Coast 
Artillery  Regiment  Armory  in  the 
Bronx.  Unlike  previous  shows  the 
majority  of  vehicles  shown  will  be 
equipped  with  bodies.  There  will 
be  148  trucks  mounted  with  bod- 
ies and  140  chassis.  One  new  truck 
will  make  its  first  appearance,  that 
being  the  Graham  li/j-tonner, 
made  by  Graham  Bros.,  Evansville, 
Ind.  Up  to  this  time  they  have 
centered  their  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities on  an  adapter.  Three  trail- 
er and  two  body  makers  will  have 
exhibits  at  the  truck  show. 

Among  those  listed  as  new  mod- 
els will  be  the  four-cylinder  Si/o- 
ton  Autocar;  the  Graham  li/j- 
tonner;  the  Sterling  5-tonner  with 
its    six-speed    gearset ;    the    3-ton 


Packard  built  for  use  with  pneu- 
matics; the  1-ton  Federal  and  the 
5-ton  Ward  La  France.  At  the  ac- 
cessory exhibits  will  be  found  a 
number  of  new  parts  that  are  mak- 
ing their  first  appearance  to  the 
public.  Among  these  are  the  new 
Flint  driving  axle,  the  Parker  si- 
lent internal  gear-driven  axle  and 
the  aluminum  truck  wheel  made  by 
the  Aluminum  Castings  Co..  Cleve- 
land. One  of  the  new  accessories 
making  its  first  appearance  at  the 
show  this  year  is  the  Petei-s 
crankshaft  grinder,  made  by  the 
Aluminum  Brazing  Solder  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

New  3^4'Ton  Autocar 

Like  the  previous  2-ton  model, 
the  new  four-cylinder  power  plant 
of  the  Autocar  is  located  under  the 
driver's  seat.     The  truck  is  equip- 


ped with  solid  tires.  A  complete 
description  of  this  new  model  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  THE 
Commercial  Vehicle. 

The  11/2-ton  internal  gear-driven 
model  to  be  shown  by  Graham 
Bros,  has  been  designed  to  carry 
a  full  11/2-ton  load  at  a  speed  of  20 
to  25  m.p.h.  Accessibility  is  a  fac- 
tor which  has  received  careful  at- 
tention and  such  refinements  as 
Disteel  wheels  and  pneumatic  tires 
are  standard  equipment.  The  price 
of  the  chassis  is  $2,295 ;  its  wheel- 
base  is  133  in. ;  the  tires  are  35 
by  5  all  around.  The  Continental 
four-cylinder  engine  has  a  bore  of 
3%  in-  S'lid  a  stroke  of  5,  giving 
a  hp.  rating  of  22.5.  Equipment 
includes  starting  and  lighting,  two 
side  lights  and  a  tail  light  with  li- 
cense bracket,  electric  horn,  Prest- 
0-Lite  battery,  engine-driven  tire 
pump.  Odometer,  governor,  Moto- 
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meter,  front  fenders  with  mud 
skirts  and  short  runningboards, 
tool  box  with  tool  kit  and  jack. 

The  5-ton  Ward  La  France  has 
been  built  for  heavy  duty  work. 
Its  engine  which  is  5  by  GVi  is  the 
slow-speed  type,  making  only  900 
r.p.m.  at  15  m.p.h  This  new  model 
is  fitted  with  standai'd  equipment 
including  a  bumper,  horn,  radiator 
shutters,  Motormeter  and  Kelly- 
Springfield  tires. 

The  feature  of  the  new  Sterling 
5-tonner  is  its  six-speed  gearset. 
In  the  new  Sterling  the  three 
speeds  of  a  standard  transmission 
are  multiplied  by  a  two-speed  jack- 
shaft  which  gives  the  truck  direct 
drives  with  six  graduating  speeds 
forward  and  two  backward.  This 
double  range — the  lower  for  power 
and  the  higher  for  speed — enables 
the  driver  to  operate  the  truck  at 
all  times  at  its  greatest  efficiency 
under  the  varying  road  conditions. 
Sufficient  power  is  developed  with 
the  lowest  of  the  six  speeds  for 
pulling  out  of  gravel  pits,  running 
over  soft  ground  and  climbing 
steep  inclines.  When  the  going  is 
good  a  higher  range  of  speeds  may 
be  used.  An  important  advantage 
of  this  multiplicity  of  speeds  is  the 
resulting  fuel  economy.  With  the 
truck  running  on  what  is  called  the 
"High-High,"  the  highest  of  the  six 
speeds  which  is  a  direct  drive,  a 
rate  of  ISi/o  to  17  m.p.h.  may  be 
obtained. 

Packard   Built  for  Pneumatics 

The  Packard  3-tonner  which  is 
fitted  all  around  with  giant  pneu- 
matics is  equipped  with  a  5-ton  en- 
gine to  give  the  extra  power  needed 
to  accommodate  the  added  speed 
through  the  use  of  pneumatics. 
The  chassis  price  is  $5,500.  The 
model  to  be  exhibited  at  the  show 
is  fitted  with  a  box  body  covered 
with  a  six-post  canopy  top.  This 
model  is  also  fitted  with  a  Babcock 
vestibule  all-steel  cab,  designed  to 
give  the  driver  protection  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  The  cab  may  be 
locked,  being  provided  with  a  com- 
partment in  which  tools,  important 
papers  or  other  articles  may  be  left 
safely.  The  cab  is  installed  on  a 
three-point  s  pr  i  n  g  suspension, 
which  helps  to  eliminate  the  abrupt 
jolts  and  jars  to  which  a  driver  is 
subjected  when  the  cab  is  fastened 
directly  to  the  chassis. 

The  1 -ton  Federal  has  been  put 
on  the  market  aften  an  absence  of 
about  two  Vears.  The  new  model 
to  be  exhibited  is  featured  with 
disc  wheels,  pneumatic  cord  tires 
and  electric  lights.  The  price  of 
the   chassis   is   $2,300.      The   disc 


New  York  Truck  Show  Exhibits 

TRUCK  MAICERS  ADDRKSS 

Acason    Acason   Motor  Truck   Co Detroit 

Ace    American  Motor  Truck  Co Newark,  Ohio 

Acme     .Vcme   .Motor  Truck   Co Cadillac.   Mich. 

Arnileder     O.    Armleder   Co Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Atterbury    .\tterbur.v  Motor  Car  Co Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Autocar    Autocar    Co Ardmore,    Pa. 

Bethlehem    liethl.hem   Motors   Corp Allciitown,    Pa. 

Brockwav  Brookwav    Motor   Truck   Co Cortland.   N.  Y. 

Clydesdale    « Clydesdale   Motor  Truck  Co Clyde,  Ohio 

Commerce Coninierce  Motor  Car  Co Detroit 

Corbltt  Coibltt    Motor    Truck   ,Co Henderson,  N.  C. 

C    T»  Comnicrcial   Truck  Co Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Day-Eldei-' '. Dav-Elder    Motors    Co Newark.  N.  J. 

DeHance  Turnbull  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon  Co. ..  Defiance,   Ohio 

Denby     Denby  Motor  Truck  Co Detroit 

Diamond-T Diamond-T    Motor   Car    Co ChlcaKO 

Dodge    Bros Dodge    Brothers    Detroit 

Dorris         Dorris  Motor  Car  Co St.    Loula,    Mo. 

Federal     Federal    Motor   Truck   Co Detroit 

F     W     D  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co Clintonvllle.  Wis. 

Garford    '".'.". Carford    Motor    Truck    Co Lima,    Ohio 

Gramm-Bcrnstein   f.ranim-Hornsteln  Co Lima.    Ohio 

Graham  .  ..    ..Graham    Bros Kvansvllle,   Ind. 

Huffman    Huffman    Bros.    Motor   Co Flkhart,   Ind. 

Hurlburt      Hurlburt    Motor    Truck    Co New  York  City 

Indiana Indiana    Truck     Co Marlon,   Ind. 

I     H.    C International    Harvester    Co Chicago 

Jackson    '     *  -.   .-      « 


.Jackson    Jlotor   Corp Jackson,   Mich. 

'.N'elson    Motor    Truck    Co Saginaw.    Mich. 

Kellv-Springfleld    Motor   Truck    Co Springfield,  Ohio 

ronimercial    Car   Unit    Co Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co Hartford.   Wis. 

.  H.  J.  Koehlers  Corp Newark.    N.   J. 

Maccar   Co Scranton,    Pa. 

Master  Trucks,  Inc Chicago 

».a:^.vci.         Maxwell  Motor  Co Detroit 

Nash  Nash    Motors    Co Kenosha,   Wis. 

Oldsmobile    '>lds  Motor  Works Lansing^  Mich 

Oneida  .    ...Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co Green    Bay,   Wis. 

Packard'  Packard  Motor  Car  Co Detroit 

Paige  Paige-Detroit   Motor  Car   Co Detroit 

Pierce-Arrow     fierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co Buffalo     N.    Y 

Rainier  Rainier    Motor    Corp ?''^!".,7j"''i„^l''*' 

Reo     Keo   Motor   Car 


Jumbo 
Kelly-Springfield 

Keystone   

Kissel    

Koehler    

Maccar   

Master    

Maxwell 


Co. Lansing.   Mich. 


Republic  .     ...Republic  Motor  Truck  Co Alma,  Mich. 

Rowe  Rowe  Motor  Truck   Co Lancaster,    Pa. 

Sandow  Sandow  Motor  Truck   Co Chicago 

Sanford    '.'.'.'.'.'. Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co .Syracuse., 


b'  Schacht ''■  "a.  Schacht  Motor  Truck  Co Cincinnati 

il!  Schwartz  '. Schwartz   Motor  Truck   Co Reading.    ^■^■ 

.2  Selden     ..: Selden    Truck    Corp Rochester.  N.  Y. 

.3  Service  Service   Motor  Truck    Co Wabash,  Ind. 

i4!  Standard'.'!..!'..! Standard    Motor   Truck    Co Detroit 

.3.  Sterling    Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co Milwaukee.    A\ s. 

16.  Stewart    Stewart    Motor    Corp Buffalo    N.  Y. 

i7.  Sullivan    Sullivan   Motor  Car  Co Rochester,    N     Y. 

18  Tower   Tower  Motor  Truck  Co Greenville,  Mich, 

i9.  Transport    Transport    Truck    Co   Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

!0.  Three  Point   Three   Point  Truck   Corp New  York  City 

;i  Triangle         Triangle   Motor  Truck    Co St.   Johns,   Mich. 

V'  Union  !!!!!!!.!!.  Union   Motor  Truck  Co Bay  City.   Mich. 

n  Velie  \'.lie  Motors  Corp Moline.    III. 

;(■  Vim  ■  .    .\-i Ml   Motor  Truck  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I.'.'  Walker*      Walker    Vehicle     Co Chicago 

i6'  Walter    Wall er    Motor    Truck    Co New  York  City 

-7'  Ward*  Ward    Motor   Vehicle    Corp Mt.  \ernon,   N.   Y. 

rs  Ward    La   France 'a   France   Motor  Truck  Co Rlmir.a.    .N.    \. 

Rl  Wilson    T     r     Wilson    Co Detroit. 

70!  W'inther  Winther   Motor   Truck    Co Kenosha,   W^is. 

•Indicates  an  electric  truck. 

TRAILERS 

1  Highway  Haves-Diefenderfer   Co.,    Inc New   York    City 

2:  Trailmobile     Trallmobile  Co Cincinnati    Ohio 

.1.  Warner    Warner  Mfg.  Co Beloit,    Wis. 

BODIES 

1.  Metropolitan    Metropolitan    Body  Co.,    Inc Bridgeport.^ Conn. 


wheels  are  dished  and  tapered  and 
have  straight  side  rims  with  bolted 
outer  flanges  so  that  the  tires  can 
be  changed  with  the  minimum  of 
eff'ort.  The  electrical  equipment 
includes  a  generator,  battery  and 
electric  side,  tail  and  dash  lights. 
The  battery  is  provided  with  a 
cushion  mounting  on  frame  brack- 
ets and  an  electric  starter  can  be 
furnished  optional  at  an  additional 
cost. 

The  Parker  axle  is  an  improved 
truck    axle    of    the    internal-gear 


type,  embodying  many  features. 
A  multi-disk  brake,  completely  in- 
closed within  the  axle  and  operat- 
ing in  an  oil  bath,  is  one  of  the 
big  features  of  this  axle.  The  de- 
sign of  the  Parker  axle  makes  pos- 
sible an  absolute  oil-tight,  dirt  and 
grit-proof  enclosure  of  all  operat- 
ing parts.  The  driving  bevels,  dif- 
ferential and  driveshafts  operate 
in  an  oil  bath.  Accessibility  is  an- 
other feature.  A  full  floating 
driveshaft  makes  possible  the  re- 
moval of  either  brake  unit  or  dif- 
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WHERE  THE  TRUCKS  ARE  10  BE  DISPLAYED  AT  THE  WOIOLTRUCRSHOW.aHiCOASTARIlLLERYAMORY,  JAN  3-10 


Floor  plan  of  the  New  York  motor  truck  show,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Regiment  Armory, 

in  the  Bronx,  from  Jan.  3  to  10 


ferential  unit  without  disturbing 
the  wheels,  internal  gears  or  case 
surrounding  these  gears.  The 
wheels  are  demountable  without 
disturbing  the  internal  gears  or 
the  gear  case. 

In  the  new  Flint  driving  axle, 
made  by  the  Flint  Axle  Co.,  Flint, 
Mich.,  the  final  reduction  is 
through  a  train  of  spur  gears  at 
the  wheel,  three  equally  spaced 
pinions  being  mounted  on  studs  in 
the  hub  casings  and  rotating  be- 
tween a  fixed  ring  gear  and  the 
drive  gear  on  the  end  of  the  main 
shaft.  Because  of  this  reduction 
in  the  hub  the  bevels  and  conse- 
quently the  bevel  gear  housing  in 
the  center  of  the  axle  are  small, 
giving  high  road  clearance.  The 
bevel  gear  reduction  is  2.14  to  1. 
The  axle  is  of  the  full  floating  type. 
The  thorough  lubrication  of  the 
axle  parts  is  a  feature  emphasized 
by  the  manufacturers.  The  heavy 
oil  used  is  free  to  flow  from  one 
wheel  to  another,  flooding  all  bear- 
ings and  gears. 

Aluminum  truck  wheels  made  by 
the  Aluminum  Castings  Co.  are  the 
latest  product  to  be  fabricated 
from  the  light  metal.  Lynite 
wheels  designed  to  reduce  un- 
sprung weight  and  to  facilitate  the 
operation  of  wheel-changing  are 
now  on  the  market.  The  tests  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  the 
wheels  to  resist  fatigue,  and  fur- 
ther tests  have  been  conducted  for 
the  purpo.se  of  bringing  out  the 
strength  of  the  wheels  as  regards 


side  thrust  and  radial  compres- 
sion. The  wheels  weigh  approxi- 
mately one-half  as  much  as  those 
of  other  types,  and  it  is  claimed  by 
the  Aluminum  Castings  Co.  that 
they  have  the  advantage  of  afford- 
ing easy  tire  changes  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  do  not  rust  and  con- 
sequently the  locking  ring  and  the 
tire  are  never  frozen  in  place.  The 
Lynite  wheel  is  a  one-piece  alum- 
inum alloy  casting  made  in  either 
spoke  or  disk  type  designs.  Due 
to  its  properties  it  decreases  the 
weight  below  the  springs  mate- 
rially, and  it  is  contended  that  by 
the  use  of  Lynite  wheels  tire  mile- 
age is  increased  materially. 

The  feature  of  the  Peters  grind- 
er, made  by  the  Aluminum  Brazing 
Solder  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  that  it 
is  so  constructed  that  it  removes 
only  the  high  spots  on  a  crankpin 
that  is  out  of  round,  thus  saving 
metal  in  the  shaft  with  a  resultant 
greater  strength  and  considerably 
reducing  the  necessity  for  rebab- 
bitting.  The  tool  is  split  and 
hinged  so  that  it  can  be  put  on  and 
taken  off  the  pin,  and  the  cutters 
are  operated  by  a  screw  plate 
which  moves  all  of  them  in  or  out 
at  the  same  time  and  the  same 
amount.  There  are  eight  silver 
steel  cutters  which  are  ground  at 
the  ends  to  allow  for  the  fillet,  and 
the  cutters  extend  far  enough  to 
prevent  chips  from  clogging  and 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  pin. 
The  price  is  $75. 

The  parts  and  accessory  makers 


that  will  have  exhibitions  at  the 
truck  show  will  include  the  Alum- 
inum Brazing  Solder  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia; Aluminum  Castings  Co., 
Cleveland;  American  Bosch  Mag- 
neto Corp.,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
American  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ;  American  Machine  Co., 
Newark,  Del. ;  American  Taxi- 
meter Co.,  New  York  City;  Apollo 
Magneto  Corp.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. ; 
Arrow  Grip  Mfg.  Co.,  Glens  Falls. 
N.  Y.;  Bausch  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.;  J.  V.  Bendus, 
New  York  City;  Buda  Co.,  Harvey, 
111.;  Byrne,  Kingston  &  Co.,  Ko- 
komo,  Ind. ;  Challoner  Co.,  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis. ;  Continental  Motors 
Corp.,  Detroit;  Dayton  Steel  Foun- 
dry Co.,  Dayton ;  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Duplex  Engine  Governor  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Eastern  Machine 
Co.,  South  Easton,  Mass.;  Eise- 
mann  Magneto  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  Empire  Axle  Co.,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. ;  Flint  Motor  Axle  Co,,  Flint, 
Mich. ;  Franklin  Machine  &  Tool 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Gray  & 
Davis,  Inc.,  Boston ;  Robert  H. 
Hassler,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Her- 
cules Motors  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio;  Hero  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia; Houpert  Machine  Co.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  Hudson  Motor 
Specialties  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Jax- 
on  Steel  Products  Co'.,  Jackson, 
Mich. ;  Lauraine  Magneto  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Mead-Morrison  Mfg. 
Co.,  East  Boston,  Mass. ;  Merchant 
(Contimied  on  page  453) 
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Chicago  Truck  Show 

Will  Display  65  Makes 


Will   be  Half  Again  as  Large  as  in   1919 — 
Stockyard  Amphitheatre   Replaces  Coliseum 


SIXTY-FIVE  makes  of  motor 
trucks  and  fifty-two  makes  of 
motor  truck  parts  and  accessories 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  exclusive 
motor  truck  show  which  opens  in 
Chicago  on  January  24  and  closes 
on  January  31.  The  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  the  International 
Amphitheater,  located  near  the 
stocT<yards.  This  show  will  be  the 
largest  that  has  been  held  in  that 
city.  Last  year  when  the  exhibi- 
tion was  held  at  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Annex,  forty-two  makes  of 
trucks  and  forty-three  makes  of 
motor  truck  parts  and  accessories 
were  on  exhibition.  Four  trailer 
and  four  body  makers  will  have  ex- 
hibitions at  the  Chicago  show. 
One  new  maker  of  trucks,  Graham 
Bros.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  will  have 
an  exhibit  at  the  show.  This  new 
truck  is  a  li/o-tonner. 

Four-Cylinder  Autocar 

The  following  companies  will 
exhibit  new  models  of  trucks,  as 
described  more  fully  further  on  in 
this  article:  Autocar  Co.,  Ard- 
more,  Pa. ;  Graham  Bros.,  Evans- 
ville, Ind. ;  Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  and  the  Federal  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Detroit.  Among  the 
accessory  and  parts  makers  that 
will  show  new  models  will  be  the 
Aluminum  Castings  Co.,  Cleve- 
land; the  Flint  Motor  Axle  Co., 
and  the  Parker  Axle  Co.,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

The  new  Autocar  model  is 
equipped  with  a  four-cylinder  en- 
gine and  is  of  Sy^-ton  capacity. 
Like  the  previous  2-ton  model,  the 
power  plant  is  located  under  the 
driver's  seat.  The  truck  is  equip- 
ped with  solid  tires  all  around. 

The  1 1/2  -  ton  internal  -  gear- 
driven  model  shown  by  Graham 
Bros,  has  been  designed  to  carry  a 
full  11/4-ton  load  at  a  road  speed 
of  20  to  2.5  m.p.h.  Accessibility  is 
a  factor  which  has  received  careful 
attention  and  such  refinements  as 
Disteel  wheels  and  pneumatic  tires 
of  truck  type  are  standard  equip- 
ment.    The  price  of  the  chassis  is 


$2,195.  Its  wheelbase  is  133 
inches  and  the  final  drive  is  in- 
ternal gear.  The  tires  are  35x.5  all 
around.  The  Continental  engine 
employed  has  a  three-bearing 
crankshaft;  a  constant  level  lubri- 
cation system  maintained  by  a 
plunger  pump,  and  thermo-syphon 
cooling  through  a  finned-tube  re- 
movable-core radiator  with  a 
pressed  steel  case.  An  Eisemann 
magneto  furnishes  the  ignition  and 
a  combination  gear-driven  genera- 
tor furnishes  current  for  electric 
head  and  tail  lamps.  A  Stromberg 
carbureter  is  fitted  and  the  engine 
speed  is  controlled  by  a  Monarch 
suction  type  governor.  Ciiitch  and 
gearset  are  of  Fuller  make  and  are 
in  unit  with  the  engine.  The  drive 
is  through  a  two-shaft,  three  uni- 
versal joint  propeller  shaft,  which 
is  supported  in  the  center  by  a 
heavy  bracket  containing  a  self- 
aligning  double-row  ball  bearing. 
The  Torbensen  rear  axle  has  nickel- 
steel  gears  and  the  entire  load  is 
borne  by  a  drop-forged  I-beam 
dead  axle.  Disteel  disk  wheels  are 
fitted  and  the  equipment  includes 
electric  head  and  tail  lamps,  elec- 
tric horn,  storage  battery,  engine- 
driven  tire  pump,  odometer,  speed- 
governor,  Motometer,  set  of  tools 
and   jack. 

Featuring  disk  wheels,  pneu- 
matic cord  tires  and  electric  lights, 
the  new  series  Federal  1-ton  truck 
is  to  be  marketed  at  $1,300  in  the 
chassis,  this  price  not  including 
war  tax  or  freight.  The  engine  is 
L-head  design  with  four  cylinders, 
3 ■■'4  by  5  in.,  developing  30  h.p.  at 
normal  engine  speed.  Ignition  is 
by  high  tension  magneto,  the  car- 
bureter of  float  feed  type  and  the 
speed  is  controlled  by  a  centrifugal 
hydraulic  governor. 

New  Federal   1-Toimer 

The  engine  is  cooled  by  a  fan  and 
water  pump,  the  radiator  having 
a  detachable  core  and  pressed  steel 
tanks  which  are  made  rust-proof. 
The  use  of  pressed  steel  for  the 
radiator   tanks    is    not   absolutely 


new  in  Federal  design,  but  it  has 
effected  a  very  considerable  saving 
in  weight  at  the  front  end,  and  as 
it  has  been  highly  successful  it  is 
continued  in  this  new  model.  Gaso- 
line is  fed  to  the  carbureter  from 
a  10-gal.  tank  which  is  mounted  on 
the  chassis  under  the  seat,  the  fuel 
going  through  a  filter  to  a  vacuum 
system  on  the  dash.  The  clutch 
is  a  dry-plate  member,  the  rings 
being  faced  with  asbtstos  fabric 
and  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a 
bell  housing.  The  gearset  is 
mounted  amidships  on  two  frame 
cross  members  and  provides  three 
speeds  forward  and  one  reverse. 
Annular  bearings  are  used 
throughout  the  gearset.  A  novelty 
in  truck  design  is  the  mounting  of 
a  power  tire  pump  on  the  outside 
of  the  gearset  housing.  With  the 
gearset  mounted  in  the  center 
there  are  two  propeller  shafts,  both 
of  which  are  tubular  and  provided 
with  two  universal  joints  each. 

The  rear  axle  is  of  worm  type 
containing  a  one-piece  pressed 
steel  housing  and  allowing  a  gear 
ratio  of  6.2  to  1.  The  brakes  are 
duplex  expanding,  operating  on 
drums  15  by  3  in.  located  on  the 
rear  wheels.  The  radius  rods  are 
provided  with  spherical  joints  and 
the  front  axle  with  a  drop  forged 
I-beam  section  member  with  ta- 
pered roller  bearings  for  the 
wheels. 

New  Packard  3-Toiiiier 

The  new  Packard  3-ton  model  to 
be  shown  at  the  Chicago  show  is 
equipped  with  a  5-ton  engine  to 
give  the  extra  power  needed  to  ac- 
commodate the  added  speed  made 
possible  through  the  use  of  giant 
pneumatics.  A  Kellogg  tire  pump 
is  part  of  the  equipment.  The  new 
model  is  fitted  with  a  box  body 
covered  with  a  six-post  canopy  top 
and  a  Babcock  vestibule  all-.steel 
cab,  designed  to  give  the  driver 
protection  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
The  cab  may  be  locked,  being  pro- 
vided with  a  compartment  in 
which  tools,   important  papers  or 
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tkei-  article?  may  be  kept  safely. 
'  "  -r  points, 
-.te  the 
-vhich  a 
:he  cab 
chassis. 

New  Aluminam  Wheel 

The  Aluminum  Castings  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  brought  out  an 
aluminum  truck  wheel  which  will 
be  shown  at  the  Chicago  show.  It 
is  called  the  LjTiite  wheel  and  is 
calculated  to  reduce  unsprung 
weight  and  to  be  of  material  bene- 
fit in  changing  wheels  or  tires. 
Tests  on  these  wheels  have  dem- 
onstrared  the  ability  of  the  wheels 
to  resist  fatigue.  Further  tests 
have  been  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  strength 
of  the  wheels  as  regards  side 
thrust  and  radial  compression. 
The  wheels  weigh  approximately 
ne-half  as  much  as  those  of  other 
types  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  com- 
pany that  they  have  the  advantage 
of  affording  easy  tire  changes,  be- 
cause they  do  not  rust  and  the  lock 
ring  and  tire  do  not  freeze  in  place. 

Flint  Axle  L  nique 

The  final  reduction  in  the  new 
Flint  truck  axle  is  through  a  train 
of  spur  gears  at  the  wheel,  three 
equally  spaced  pinions  being 
mounted  on  studs  in  the  hub  cas- 
ings and  rotating  between  a  fixed 
ring  gear  and  the  drive  gear  on 
the  end  of  the  main  shaft.  Because 
of  this  reduction  in  the  hub,  the 
bevels  and  consequently  the  bevel 
gear  housing  in  the  center  of  the 
axle  are  small,  gising  high  road 
clearance.  The  bevel  gear  reduc- 
tion is  1.14  to  1. 

The  axle  is  of  the  full  floating 
type.  The  thorough  lubrication  of 
the  axle  parts  is  a  feature  empha- 
sized by  the  manufacturer.  The 
hea\y  oil  used  is  free  to  flow  from 
one  wheel  to  another,  flooding  all 
bearings  and  gears.  The  axle  is 
built  at  a  standard  tread  of  56  in. 
and  has  a  carrying  capacity  on  the 
spring  seats,  which  are  40  in.  be- 
tween centers  maximum,  of  3800 
lbs.  The  spring  seats  may  be  ad- 
justed also  to  .38  or  39  in.  centers 

Hyatt  rolling  bearings  are  fitted 
in  the  wheels  and  back  of  the  pin- 
ion on  the  pinion  shaft.  New  De- 
parture ball  bearings  are  used  at 
the  outer  end  of  the  pinion  shaft 
and  at  the  differential.  The  gear 
reductions  are  7' a  to  1  or  8.8  to  1 
on  low,  according  as  a  bevel  gear 
ratio  of  2.14  to  1  or  2.647  to  1  is 
u.sed.  The  gears  in  the  hubs  are 
of  6.8  pitch  and  have  -l^-in.  faces. 
Hardened  steel  cut  gears  are  used 


Chicago  Truck 


Show  Exhibits 


TRUCK  :  ;■.  JU>I>iiESi 

:.  Acason AczsoE  : :  •;  Co Detroit 

Z-  Actne  Ac-~.ir  :;    .  o Cadillac  Mich. 

J.  AII-American ---  -a Cbicago 

4.  Ace -  :ii  Co Xewark.  Ohio 

au  AniUeder CincinnaU,  Ohio 

<.  Atierbnrr "  ^    -<• Buffiaio.  X.  T. 

7.  ADCOcar ArdiiHW*,  FSu 

S-  BeUUehMtt -  P AUentown.  Pa. 

5.  Cljrdeedale '  .-^Co drde.  Ohio 

1«  commerce  "  Co Detroit 

11  D-E -  —    '-0 >.ewark,  X.   J. 

12.  Denbr    -  VruckXiJ Detroit 

13  Dependable   -  - -<i  *  Tractor  C3o Galesbuis.  UL 

14  Diamood-T    -  :3rCarOo Chicago 

15.  Dodge  Bros.   Detroit 

1«.  Dorris -  'J- Co St.  Louis.  Mo. 

IT.  Flamoos    -■  -_  In?- St.  Josei^  Mich. 

l^.  Federal   >^  -     •:  Co Detroit 

I5i.  Garford    '  Co Lima.  <Muo 

;o.  Gary   '--  --- Gary.  Ind. 

21.  Gramm-Bemstein •=  Lima.  Ohio 

i*.  Graham ; E^ransvine.  Ind. 

2J.  Hall :.  WorKs D^ioit 

IK.  -Hendrickson ;-  .' i  -tor  Truct  Co Chicago 

::5.  Huffman   —  ~-  'roTr  Co ESbhart.  Ind. 

2S.  Horlbnrt ; :-;  ~        -.Co Xew  Tork  City 

yi.  twi^ia"^ I:  .Marion.  Ind. 

2».  L  H- C :r  -^r  Oo Chicago 

i*.  Jackson - J.i  Jackson,  Mich. 

30.  Jumbo    X*-=   r.  V:::r  Vr--:..:  Co Saginaw.  Mich. 

31.  Kalamazoo    Kalamazoo  Motors  COrp Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

32.  Kissel   Kiss*^!  Motor  Car  Co Hartford.  Wis. 

33.  Maccar Maccar   Co Scranton.  Pa. 

34.  Master    Master  Trucks,  Inc Chicago,  lU. 

35.  Maxvell   Ma-vsreU  Motor  Co Detroit 

3v  Mutual    Mutual    Truck  Co Sullivan.  Ind. 

37.  Xash .Vash  Motors  Co Kenosha,  Wis- 

3»..  Oldsmobile Olds  Motor  Works Lansing.  Mich. 

3S.  Oneida    Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co Green  Bay.  Wis. 

¥>.  Packard Packard  Motor  Car  Co netroit 

41.  Paige Paiere-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co Detroit 

42.  Parker Parker  Motor  Car  Co Milwaukee.  WH?. 

43.  Patriot Hebb  Motors  Co Lincnln.  Xeb. 

44.  Pieroe-Arrow Pieree-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

i%.  Bajnier Bainier  Motor  Corp Xew  York  Citj- 

46.  Reliance Reliance    Motor   Truck   CO -Aw>lelon.    Wis. 

47.  Reo   Reo  Motor  'riar  Co Lansing    Mich. 

4*.  Republic Republic  llotor  Truck  Co .Alma.  Mich. 

4S-  Sandow   Sandow  Motor  Truck  Co Chicago 

."■'■.  Schacht G.  .A..  Schacht  Motor  Truck  Co Cincinnati.  Ohio 

'.i.  Selden Selden  Truck  Oorp Rochester.  X.  ^. 

5-'  Service Service  Motor  Truck  Co "Wabash.  Ind. 

?3.  S.gnal Signal  Motor  Truck  Co Detroit 

'■i.  Standard '-Standard  Motor  Truck  Co Detroit 

'.'■.  Stewart Stewart  Motor  Corp Buffalo.  X.  Y. 

Z',.  Tower Tower  Motor  Truck  Co Greenville,   Mich. 

57.  Transport    Transport  Truck  Co Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

5S.  Union    Union  Motor  Truck  Co Bay  Citv.  Mich. 

aS.  United    United     Motors    Co Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

60.  Velie   Velie  Motors  Corp Moline.  lU. 

^1.  "Vira    Vim  Motor  Truck  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

f,l.  "Walker* Walker  Vehicle  Co Chlcaso 

?3.  "Walter    Walter  Motor  Truck  Co Xew  Tork  City 

«4.  Wilson J.  c.  "Wilson  Co Detroit 

6.1.  Winther Winther  Motor  Truck  Co Kenosha,  Wis. 

'Indicates  an  electric  truck. 

TR.\ILERS 

Fruehaof  Trailer  Co ". Detroit 

Highway    Trailer    Co Edgcrton.  "Wis, 

TrailmobHe   Co Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Warner  Mfg.  Co  Beloit,  Wi.» 

BODIES 

1.  T.ee  I^e  Loader  &  Body  Co Chicago 

2.  Metropolitan Vetrooolitan  Body  Co..  Inc Bridgeport.  Conr.. 

3      Obenchain-Boyer Obenchain-Boyer  Co Locanspnrt.  Ind 

4.     Parry    Parry  Mfg.  Co Indianapolis.   Ind. 


throughout.  The  axle  is  manufac- 
tured bv  the  Flint  Axl  Co.,  Flint, 
Mich. 

New   Parker  Axle 

The  Parker  axle  is  an  improved 
truck  axle  of  the  internal-gear 
type,  embodying  many  features. 
A  multi-disc  brake,  completely  en- 
closed within  the  axle  and  operat- 
ing in  an  oil  bath  is  one  of  the  big 
features  of  this  axle.  The  design 
of  the  Parker  a.xle  makes  possible 
an  oil-tight,  dirt  and  grit-proof  en- 
closure o  nail  operating  parts.  The 
driving    bevels,     differential    and 


driveshafts.  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 
Accessibility  is  another  feature.  A 
full  floating  driveshaft  makes  pos- 
sible the  removal  of  either  brake 
unit  or  differential  unit  without 
disturbing  the  wheels,  internal 
gears  or  case  surrounding  these 
gears.  The  wheels  are  demount- 
able without  disturbing  the  inter- 
nal gears  or  the  gear  case. 

Parts  and  .\ccessories 

The  following  parts  and  acces- 
sory makers  will  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago : 

Aluminum  Castings  Co.,  Cleve- 
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land;  American  Bosch  Magneto 
Corp.,  Spring-field,  Mass. ;  Amer- 
ican Chain  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ;  American  Machine  Co., 
Newark,  Del. ;  American  Taxime- 
ter Co.,  New  York  City;  F.  A. 
Ames  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. ;  Apollo 
Magneto  Corp.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. ; 
Arrow  Grip  Mfg.  Co.,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  V.  Bendus,  New  York 
City;  Buda  Co.,  Harvey,  111.;  Buell 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago;  Byrne,  Kings- 
ton &  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind. ;  Challo- 
ner  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  Clark 
Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich.; 
Cleveland  Heater  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Continental  Auto  Parts  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ind. ;  Continental  Motors 
Corp.,  Detroit ;  Dayton  Steel  Foun- 
dry Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Jos.  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Duplex  Engine  Governor  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Eastern  Machine 
Co.,  S.  Boston,  Mass. ;  Eisemann 
Magneto  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Em- 
pire Axle  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ; 
Ericsson  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Flint  Motor  Axle  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.; 
Franklin  Machine  &  Tool  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  Gray  &  Davis, 
Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hercules  Mo- 
tor Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Hero 
Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hori- 
zontal Hydraulic  Hoist  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Hudson  Motor  Spe- 
cialties Co.,  Philadelphia;  Humil 
Corp.,  New  York  City;  Iron  City 
Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Jaxon 
Steel  Products  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. ; 
Lauraine  Magneto  Co.,  New  York 
City;    Mead-Morrison    Mfg.    Co., 


East  Boston,  Mass.;  Merchant  & 
Evans  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Panta- 
sote  Co.,  New  York  City;  Parker 
Axle  &  Products  Corp.,  New  York 
City;  Parry  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. ;  Russel  Motor  Axle  Co., 
Detroit;  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Sewell  Cushion 
Wheel  Co.,  Detroit ;  Splitdorf  Elec- 
trical Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Stand- 
ard Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; Torbensen  Axle  Co.,  Cleve- 
land ;  Vaporizer  Utilities  Sales 
Corp.,  New  York  City;  Waukesha 
Motors  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis. ;  Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Akron ; 
West  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Cleveland, 
and  the  Wheeler-Schebler  Carbu- 
retor Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

70  Truck  Makes  at  New  York 

(Continued  from  page  450) 

&  Evans,  Philadelphia;  Motor 
Compressor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Pantasote  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Parker  Axle  &  Products  Corp., 
New  York  City;  Parry  Mfg.  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Robertson 
Cradlelock  Wheel  Co.,  Chicago ; 
Russel  Motor  Axle  Co.,  Detroit; 
A.  Schrader's  Son,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  Sewell  Cu.shion  Wheel  Co.,  De- 
troit; Splitdorf  Electrical  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Standard  Steel 
Castings  Co.,  Cleveland;  Strom- 
berg Motor  Devices  Co.,  Chicago; 
Torbensen  Axle  Co.,  Cleveland ; 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City ; 
Vaporizer  Utilities  &  Sales  Corp., 


New  York  City;  Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  West 
Steel  Casting  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Wheeler-Schebler  Carburetor  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Af-Ford-Able 
Sales  Co.,  New  York  City;  Minne- 
apolis Steel  &  Machine  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ;  Service  Engineering 
Co.,  New  York  City;  U.  S.  Special- 
ty Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  Wis- 
consin Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Indiana  to  Build  Roads 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  27. — 
Approximately  133  miles  of  road 
will  be  constructed  throughout  the 
state  of  Indiana  during  1920.  This 
is  revealed  in  a  review  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  new  state  highway 
commission  for  the  state  fiscal  yea>' 
ending  Sept.  30,  1919,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  L.  H. 
Wright,  director  for  the  State 
Highway  Commission.  The  cost  of 
construction  is  estimated  at  $4,- 
739,238,  or  an  average  of  $35,683 
a  mile.  A  statement  accompany- 
ing the  report  shows  total  expendi- 
tures of  $116,020.87  and  a  balance 
of  $1,145,609,  of  which  $38,-541.66 
is  in  the  administration  fund. 

It  was  originally  planned,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wright,  to  con- 
struct at  least  400  miles  of  hard 
surface  road  during  1920,  surveys 
and  a  part  of  the  plans  having 
been  worked  up.  "But  we  find," 
he  states,  "that  the  133  miles  will 
take  up  all  of  oui"  available  funds." 
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Read  floM-  Biii  linker  Decided  to  Buy  Trucks  for   Work  in   Certain  Zones 


GETTING  RID   OF  HORSES 

in  the  Bakery  Business 


GETTING  rid  of  a  fleet  of  horse 
wagons  in  the  bakery  busi- 
ness, preparatory  to  the  installa- 
tion of  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks  to 
take  care  of  a  proposed  increase  in 
territory,  is  a  process  that  must  be 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
nine  cardinal  principles.  These 
principles  apply  to  any  bakery  busi- 
ness, no  matter  how  varied  the  de- 
livery conditions  may  be.  An  ex- 
ample of  how  these  principles  have 
been  worked  out  may  be  cited  in 
the  experience  of  the  Shults  Bread 
Co.,  operating  165  trucks  and  890 
horses  in  New  York  City  and  the 
surrounding  territory. 

That  company  has  found  that 
the  delivery  of  its  bread  to  the  re- 
tail grocery  store  within  a  radius 
of  30  miles  is  best  done  by  the  zone 
system.  The  zones  are  divided  into 
three  circles  of  diameters  of  I2V2 
miles;  20  miles,  and  beyond  up  to 
60  miles.  All  deliveries  within  the 
12Vo-mile  zone  are  taken  care  of 
by  horse  wagons,  and  from  there 
on  to  the  20-mile  zone  by  Fords  and 
Ward  electrics  of  750  lb.  and  1/2- 
ton  capacities.  The  territory  be- 
yond the  20-mile  and  up  to  the  60- 
mile  zone  is  taken  care  of  by  Lip- 
pard  -  Stewarts,  Hurlburts  and 
Autocars  of  li/o  to  2-ton  capacity 
and  by  several  converted  Mercers 
and  Loziers. 

In  addition,  the  company  recent- 
ly added  twelve  2-ton  Packards  to 
its  fleet.  These  are  used  in  the 
territory  beyond  the  20-mile  zone. 
Three  5-ton  Macks  are  used  in  con- 
struction work  and  in  the  haulage 
of  supplies  to  the  fourteen  baking 
plants  maintained  by  that  com- 
pany- ^  ,  , 
The  main  office  is  in  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  and  the  fourteen  plants  oper- 
ated throughout  the  150  square 
miles  of  territory  are  located  as 
follows:  Four  in  Brooklyn;  four 
in  New  York  City;  three  in  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  one  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  in  West  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
These  are  widely  separated  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  territory.  . 


Only  Trucks  Make  Possible  the 

Large  Expansion  of 

Business  Area 


No.  8 

This  is  the  eighth  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the 
principles  to  be  con- 
sidered in  getting  rid  of 
horses  in  different  indus- 
tries. The  first  seven  ar- 
ticles in  this  series  were 
published  as  follows : 

No.  1  Coal Aug.  15 

No.  2  Paper Sept.  1 

No.  3  Lumber.  .  .Sept.  15 
No.  4  Groceries.  .  .Nov.  1 
No.  5  Express..  .  .Nov.  15 

No.  6  Florist Dec.  1 

No.  7  Beverages .  .  Dec.  15 

Article  No.  9,  on  getting 
rid  of  horses  delivering  oil 
ivill  appear  in  a  coming 
issue. 


Nine  of  these  plants  use  motor 
trucks  for  the  bread  delivery.  The 
five  remaining  plants  take  care  of 
a  business  that  is  limited  to  their 
particular  districts  within  a  radius 
of  Gy->  miles,  the  deliveries  being 
made"  by  horse  wagons.  One 
Brooklyn  plant  uses  thirty-two 
Ward  electrics;  one  Llppard-Stew- 
art ;  one  Ford  and  an  Autocar.  An- 
other Brooklyn  plant  uses  nine 
Lippard-Stewarts ;  three  Fords  and 
nine  Autocars.  The  plant  at  Mt. 
Vernon  uses  one  Lippard-Stewart ; 
ten  Fords  and  seven  Autocars.  Th^ 
Jamaica  plant  uses  thirteen  Lip- 
pard-Stewarts; two  Fords  and 
eleven  Autocars.     The  West  New 


Brighton  plant,  recently  built,  is 
furnished  with  a  fleet  consisting  of 
three  Lippard-Stewarts ;  three 
Macks ;  three  Fords  and  eight  Auto- 
cars. The  Macks  have  been  used 
to  haul  building  materials  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Staten  Island  plant. 

Considering  Costs 

IThe  first  principle  to  be  con- 
sidered  in  the  installation 

of  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks  is  the  cost 
of  delivery.     The  Shults  company 
has  found  that  the  horse  wagons 
are  more  economical  to  operate  in 
the  short-haul  deliveries  within  a 
radius  of  61/.  miles  from  the  plant. 
The  bread  delivery  schedules  can 
be  maintained  with  that  type  of 
delivery  iust  as  well  as  with  the 
trucks.'   On  the  other  hand,  several 
fleet  owners,  such  as  the  Horn  & 
Hardart  Co.,  operating  the  Auto- 
mat restaurants  in  New  York  City, 
have  found  that  it  is  much  cheaper 
to    operate    electrics    within    this 
zone.    The  Hygeia  Distilled  Water 
Co.,  operating  a  fleet  of  electrics, 
has  found  that  though  the  horse 
wagons  were  reliable  in  the  spring 
and  fall  months,  they  often  caused 
a  disarrangement  of  the  delivery 
schedule  in  the  hot  summer  because 
of  the  heat  and  in  the  winter  be- 
cause   of   the    snow   and   slippery 
pavements.     Another  point  to  be 
considered  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
bakery    field    the     use    of    horse 
wagons  is  limited  to  the  local  terri- 
tory only  and  cannot  in  any  way 
meet   any   expansion   of   territory 
outside  of  the  city  limits.     As  the 
bread  business  is  one  that  is  found- 
ed on  these  territorial  expansions, 
it    is    apparent    that    the    horse 
wagons  cannot  fit  into   its  scope. 
The  logical  answer  to  this  question 
is  in  the  determination  of  the  time 
saved  in  delivery  and  the  number 
of  such  small  deliveries  per  day.  A 
motor  truck  can  take  care  of  all  of 
the  short  hauls  necessary  each  day 
and   still   be   useful   for  the   long 
hauls,  thus  being  busy  all  of  the 
time. 
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O  The  area  of  delivery  is  the 
^  next  principle  to  be  consid- 

ered by  a  baker  who  contemplates 
the  installation  of  motor  trucks  in 
place  of  horse  wagons.  This  prin- 
ciple brings  out  more  forcefully  the 
utility  of  the  truck  in  long  and 
short  hauls.  The  Shults  trucks 
start  out  on  their  routes  at  12 
o'clock  midnight.  The  time  of  their 
return  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  routes  and  the  number  of  stops 
made.  The  Fords  and  Ward  elec- 
trics make  from  two  to  three  trips 
a  day,  the  electrics  being  held  down 
to  45  miles  a  day  on  account  of  the 
batteiy  limitations.  The  horse 
vehicles  make  on  an  average  of  two 
trips  a  day  within  the  12i/:;-niile 
zone.  One  trip  is  made  by  the 
larger  trucks  in  the  territory  be- 
yond the  20-mile  zone.  The  elec- 
trics and  Fords,  covering  a  bigger 
zone,  make  as  many  deliveries  per 
day  as  the  horse  wagons,  the  num- 
ber of  stops  being  forty.  The  num- 
ber of  stops  on  the  long  routes 
averages  eighty. 

Q The     third     principle     that 

^  must  be  considered  is  the 

tonnage  or  number  of  loaves  to  be 
delivered.  Though  this  point  has 
been  partially  covered  in  the  first 
principle,  still  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  haulage  of  raw 
materials  from  the  warehouses  to 
the  plants.  With  fourteen  bakeries 
to  be  supplied,  the  Shults  company 
has  found  that  motor  trucks  are 
more  efficient  and  reliable  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  daily  turnover  of 
the  plants.  A  large  truck  is  needed 
for  this  warehouse  delivery  so  as  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  trips.  The 
three  5-ton  Macks  are  not  only  used 
for  construction  work  but  also  in 
the  haulage  of  supplies  to  the 
bakeries. 

/| The  avei'age  size  of  the  load, 

-*^  the  fourth  principle  to  be 

considered,  though  covered  in  the 
first  and  third  principles,  does  not 
include  the  size  of  the  truck  and 
the  type  of  body.  It  will  be  noted 
that  all  of  the  short  deliveries  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  Fords  and 
Ward  electrics  of  750-lb.  and  i/i-ton 
capacities.  These  two  sizes  are 
best  suited  for  this  work  on  account 
of  the  speed  that  can  be  maintained 
on  the  routes  and  the  number  of 
extra  trips  that  have  to  be  made. 
The  territory  beyond  the  20-mile 
zone  served  by  the  Fords  and  elec- 
trics demands  the  use  of  larger 
trucks  on  account  of  the  heavier 
loads  carried  because  of  the  greater 
length  of  the  routes.  The  bread  is 
loaded  in  boxes,  there  being  100 
loaves,  each  weighing  1   lb.,  to  a 


box.  The  trucks  carry  from  ten 
to  twenty  boxes.  The  design  of  the 
bodies  enables  quick  loading  and 
unloading.  In  order  to  cut  down 
any  wasted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  drivers,  each  truck  body  is 
equipped  with  a  side  door.  This 
door  is  placed  on  the  side  on  which 
the  driver  sits,  directly  back  of  the 
cab,  and  enables  the  driver  to 
quickly  unload  the  bread  placed  in 
the  forward  part  of  the  body.  It 
obviates  the  need  of  going  around 
to  the  back  of  the  truck  and  haul- 
ing out  empty  boxes  to  get  at  those 
in  the  front  end  of  the  body.  A  ma- 
jority of  these  side  doors  are  of  the 
sliding  type,  while  a  few  pivot  on 
hinges,  swinging  open  from  the 
side. 

C! The  fifth  principle  takes  into 

^  consideration  the  loading  of 

the  trucks.  A  baker  whose  business 
dates  back  long  before  the  advent 
of  motor  trucks  will  find  that  his 
loading  facilities  are  not  adequate 
to  harmonize  with  the  efficiency  of 
motor  truck  use.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  loading  platform  will  have 
to  be  elevated  to  accommodate  the 
higher  bodies  of  the  trucks  and  en- 
larged to  meet  any  expansion  of 


E.  B.  Bianchi,  foreman   in   charge  of 

the    Hoboken    service    station    of    the 

Shults  Bread  Co. 

the  fleet.  In  any  case,  the  platform 
should  be  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  loading  of  all  of  the  trucks 
at  one  time.  The  Shults  platforms 
are  flush  with  the  truck  body  floors, 
thus  minimizing  any  lifting  effort 
when  the  boxes  are  being  loaded 
into  the  trucks.  The  time  occupied 
in  loading  is  about  1/2  hr.  As  the 
bread  is  delivered  in  most  cases  be- 
fore the  stores  are  opened,  the 
boxes  are  locked  if  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  box  are  delivered  at 
one  store.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  there  be  a  call  for  less  than 
a  full  box  of  bread,  the  loaves  are 
lifted  out   and   placed   in   another 


box  which  has  been  set  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  store  by  the 
store  help.  The  bread  remaining 
in  the  box  on  the  truck  is  delivered 
with  the  box,  if  possible,  at  one  of 
the  next  stops,  and  the  box  on  the 
sidewalk  is  placed  on  the  truck. 
This  is  also  done  when  the  full  con- 
tents of  the  box  are  delivered.  Lift- 
ing the  bread  out  of  one  box  and 
depositing  it  in  another  is  a  waste 
of  time,  and  as  a  result  is  avoided 
as  much  as  possible. 

/^ The  design  and  locaMon  of 

"  the   garage   must   next   be 

considered.  With  three  to  four 
trucks,  a  baker  may  house  his 
trucks  in  some  neighboring  garage. 
Thought  must  be  given,  however, 
to  cutting  down  the  wasted  mileage 
to  and  from  the  garage.  This  also 
applies  to  those  who  are  planning 
the  erection  of  their  own  garage. 
This  should  adjoin  the  bakery,  if 
possible,  or  form  a  part  of  it.  In 
the  conversion  of  a  horse  wagon 
fleet  into  a  motor  truck  fleet,  the 
baker  can  often  convert  his  horse 
stables  into  a  garage.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  lighting  con- 
ditions and  the  elimination  of  the 
excessive  number  of  roof  columns 
frequently  found  in  stables.  A 
well  designed  garage  should  elimi- 
nate any  waste  of  time  when  the 
trucks  go  out  on  their  deliveries. 
There  should  be  no  maneuvering 
on  account  of  columns,  etc. 

Five  of  the  Shults  plants  have 
specially-built  garages  which  ad- 
join the  bakery  plants.  The  Brook- 
lyn plant,  which  uses  the  thirty-two 
Ward  electrics,  stores  the  trucks 
in  the  same  building  occupied  by 
the  plant.  Facilities  for  charging 
the  batteries  have  also  been  in- 
stalled at  that  plant.  The  other 
garages  are  located  in  Hoboken, 
Mt.  Vernon,  New  York  City,  Ja- 
maica  and    West    New    Brighton. 

'7         Truck    maintenance    is    de- 
•  pendent  on  the  size  of  the 

fleet.  The  establishment  of  a  pri- 
vate service  station  is  the  result  of 
a  process  of  development  in  the 
size  of  the  fleet.  From  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  an  owner  of 
three  or  four  trucks  may  not  find  it 
worth  while  to  maintain  his  own 
trucks.  There  might  not  be  enough 
work  to  keep  a  mechanic  or  two 
busy  all  of  the  time.  In  a  case  of 
that  kind,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  have  this  work  done  in  a 
local  repair  shop  or  service  station. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  fleet 
grows  to  eight  or  ten  trucks,  he 
must  consider  taking  care  of  such 
work  as  engine  repairs,  tire 
changes,  etc. 

{Continued  on  page  461) 
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Owned  Trucks  Cheaper  than  Hired  Vehicles 
When  They  Can  Be  Kept  Busy  Continuously 


MOTOR  trucks  in  the  service  of 
a  fleet  ovTier  have  three 
main  needs  from  the  point  of  view 
of  maintainance.  They  must  be 
garaged ;  they  must  be  cared  for ; 
and  they  must  be  repaired.  There 
are  other  needs,  of  course,  such 
as  spare  parts,  tire  replacement, 
overhaul,  etc.,  but  the  above  thi-ee 
are  the  main  needs,  or  problems, 
because  the  efficiency  of  the  v^'hole 
maintenance  scheme  depends  upon 
whether  these  three  problems  are 
solved  well  or  ill — economically 
and  efficiently,  or  in  a  costly  and 
slovenly  manner. 

E.xactly  the  method  by  which  the 
owner  of  one  or  two  truck  ga- 
rages maintains  and  repairs  them 


is  not  of  supreme  importance,  pro- 
vided the  work  is  done  and  done 
well.  He  cannot  go  very  far  wrong 
in  the  matter  of  costs  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that,  owing  to  local 
conditions,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  methods  are  open  to  him. 

Garaging  Tobacco  Trucks 

But  when  these  two  trucks  are 
increased  to  half  a  dozen  and  these 
are  multiplied  into  fleets  of  that 
size  in  many  of  the  large  towns 
in  the  eastern  states,  the  loss  re- 
sulting from  a  single  unnecessarily 
expensive  method  is  highly  cumula- 
tive and  may  prove  very  costly. 

Again,   in  the  latter  case,  local 


conditions  and  circumstances  may 
allow  of  many  different  methods  of 
solving  the  above  three  problems, 
from  which  the  trucking  depart- 
ment must  make  its  choice.  Nor 
is  the  best  choice  in  one  town  neces- 
sarily the  best  choice  in  another, 
though  this  refers  more  to  garag- 
ing than  to  either  of  the  other  two 
problems. 

At  present  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.'s  trucks 
are  garaged  on  the  company  prem- 
ises. In  many  cases  the  factories 
are  laid  out  in  a  way  which  makes 
the  construction  of  a  garage  a  com- 
paratively simple  and  inexpensive 
business.  For  example,  two  fac- 
tory   buildings    may   be    close    to- 


The  American  Tobacco  Co.'s  N'  ^liown  on  the   Uil       Th.    },„ulu!!i   j.lal fiu-in    cxloitls   iiniiiii   the   ii-hole 

length  of  the  building,  and  trtirks  lunl:  up  tu  it  between  the  pilhira,  as  shoioi.  On  the  ri(jht  is  a  vieiv  of  the  ivare- 
house,  ivhich  is  across  the  street  from  the  factory.  Note  the  truck  and  salesman's  car  emerging  from  the  garage  on 
the  ground  floor.     Note  also  the  elevator  for  transporting  hogsheads  and  other  warehouse  goods  to   the  floors  above 
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gether,  as  is  the  case  in  Richmond 
and  Louisville.  In  both  these 
cities  it  was  only  necessary  for 
the  company  to  build  a  cement 
floor  in  the  space  between  the  two 
buildings,  roof  it  over  and  supply 
a  front  and  rear  wall,  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  in  construction 
costs. 

Where  this  is  not  possible  the 
company  has  in  many  cases  built 
a  small  "garage  on  its  own  premises 
where  ground  was  available.  Fail- 
ing this,  it  has  leased  small  plots 
of  ground  near  its  factories  on  20- 
year  leases  and  built  garages  on 
these  grounds. 

The  above,  however,  are  almost 
always  cases  where  factories  are 
located  in  towms  or  smaller  cities. 
In  these  towns  and  small  cities 
rents  are  reasonable,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
cept in  the  best  business,  retail  and 
residence  sections.  The  factories 
are  not  situated  in  these  higher  rent 
districts  and,  therefore,  the  ground 
which  the  company  leases  near  its 
factories  in  these  towns  for  the 
construction  of  garages,  can  usu- 
ally be  obtained  for  a  reasonable 
rent. 

Another  Method 

In  the  larger  cities,  however,  the 
situation  is  different.  For  ex- 
ample, garage  rent  in  New  York 
works  out  at  about  $30  or  $35  per 
truck  anywhere  in  Manhattan.  In 
Richmond  or  Louisville,  where 
ground  rent  is  lower,  garage  rent 
works  out  at  about  $4  or  $5  per 
truck  per  month,  where  a  garage  is 
built  by  the  company  on  owned  or 
leased  ground.  Moreover,  it  is 
practically  impossible,  in  many 
cases  of  factories  located  in  large 
cities,  to  obtain  ground  near  the 
factories  which  is  suitable  for  the 
construction  of  a  garage. 

In  large  cities  the  garage  ques- 
tion is  usually  solved  in  another 
way.  At  the  Kinney  Duke  Branch, 
one  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.'s 
factories  located  on  West  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City,  one 
of  the  company's  warehouses  is 
situated  immediately  across  the 
street  from  the  factorj-.  The 
ground  floor  of  this  warehouse  has 
been  transformed  into  a  modern 
storage  garage,  with  excellent 
lighting,  heating  and  washing  fa- 
cilities, but  little  or  no  repair  facili- 
ties. A  large  elevator,  at  one  side 
of  the  garage  entrances,  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  floors  of  the  ware- 
house. This  arrangement  means 
a  considerable  increase  on  the  in- 
surance premium  for  the  ware- 
house. But  the  increased  premium 
and  the   value   of   the   lost   ware- 


Interior   view   of   the   u-areltouse   garage   >;haw,i    <ni    the    oppof^ite   jmge.      The 

garage  is  used  for  storing  salesmen's  cars  during  the  daytime  arid  trucks  at 

night.    Lighting,  floor  space  and  drainage  are  excellent,  although  the  building 

was  not  originally  designed  as  a  garage 


housing  space  together  do  not  equal 
the  cost,  either  of  building  a  sepa- 
rate, company-owned  garage  or  of 
garaging  the  company's  trucks  in 
a  public  garage  nearby. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  this 
method  of  garaging  trucks  is  highly 
convenient,  the  cost  of  the  lost 
warehousing  space  and  the  in- 
creased insurance  premium  on  the 
warehouse  would,  in  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  prove  together  more 
costly  than  the  construction  of  a 
small  garage  elsewhere  but  close 
to  the  factory. 

From  the  above  it  is  readily  seen 
that  one  method  of  garaging 
trucks  is  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient in  certain  localities  while 
another  method  proves  more  eco- 
nomical in  others. 

Care  of  the  Trucks 

The  installation  of  company- 
owned  trucks  is  a  comparatively 
recent  matter  with  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.  But  young  as  the 
trucking  department  is,  it  has  thor- 
oughly recognized  the  importance 
of  intelligent  care  of  the  trucks 
on  the  part  of  the  drivers. 
An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,  and  if  the 
trucks  are  to  be  maintained  in 
good  condition,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant, not  only  that  the  driv- 
ers be  instructed  to  give  the 
closest  attention  to  the  oiling, 
greasing  and  general  care  of  the 
trucks,  but  that  some  one  in  au- 
thority satisfy  himself  that  the  men 
have  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
carrv  out  this  work.     It  is  no  use 


telling  even  a  willing  man  to  oil 
his  truck  regularly  unless  he  knows 
where  and  how  to  oil  it.  One 
neglected  bearing  will  burn  out 
and  lay  up  a  truck,  besides  doing 
other  damage,  no  matter  how  much 
oil  has  been  applied  to  the  other 
bearings.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
every  running  part  on  a  truck 
could  be  maintained  in  a  bath  of 
oil  the  truck  would  probably  out- 
live its  owner. 

This  side  of  the  maintenance 
problem  has  been  taken  care  of  by 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  in  two 
ways:  First,  instruction,  and  Sec- 
ond, supervision. 

In  every  gai'age  maintained  by 
the  company  there  is,  or  will  be, 
a  large  placard  or  chart,  clearly  in- 
dicating the  oiling  and  greasing 
points  on  trucks  and  the  frequency 
with  which  these  should  receive 
attention.  Other  duties,  such  as 
emptying  and  refilling  the  crank- 
case,  filling  up  the  difi'erential  with 
grease,  etc.,  are  also  given.  All 
drivers  are  shovioi  this  chart;  it  is 
explained  to  them  in  detail  and  they 
are  instructed  to  study  it. 

Second,  every  garage  is  main- 
tained by  a  foreman  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  drivers,  and  a  me- 
chanic who  is  in  charge  of  the 
trucks.  While  the  drivers  are  oil- 
ing and  greasing  their  trucks  one 
or  other  of  these  two  men  is  always 
pre.sent,  supervising  the  work. 

In  addition  to  this  supervision, 

tiiere   is   a   double   check   on   this 

work.    Before  the  trucks  leave  the 

garage  each  day  they  are  given  a 

{Continued  on  page  462) 
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Eliminating  Mistakes 

in  Making  Deliveries 

in  the  Poultry  Business 

Special  Bins  and  Careful  Training 
of  the  Drivers  Pay  Big  Dividends 


CAREFUL  training  and  super- 
vision of  the  trucking  staff; 
the  division  and  classification  of 
territory ;  a  simple  syt«m  of  dis- 
tributing and  assigning  delivery 
orders,  and  the  alternating  of  route 
assignments,  are  four  methods 
which  have  helped  the  Nathan 
Schweitzer  Co.  to  build  up  an  ef- 
ficient and  successful  department 
for  the  delivery  of  cooked  meats  in 
New  York  City  and  environs. 

Building  up  the  best  possible  de- 
livery fleet  for  a  business  like  that 
of  the  Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.  is 
not  a  simple  matter.  It  means  far 
more  than  merely  installing  a  fleet 
of  motor  trucks  and  hiring  drivers 
and  helpers  to  work  on  them.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fleet  must  be 
made  up  of  the  trucks  best  adapted 
to  the  special  delivery  require- 
ments of  the  business.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  staff  of  drivers  and 
helpers  must  be  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly trained. 

Training  Methods 

The  Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.  fleet 
is  made  up  of  three  "Kj.-ton  White 
trucks ;  seven  2-ton  Autocars  and 
two  3-ton  Packards.  The  White 
trucks  are  employed  in  making 
special  or  rush  deliveries,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with  daily.  The  Autocars 
make  the  city  deliveries,  that  is, 
they  handle  the  bulk  of  the  general 
deliveries  of  the  company.  Collec- 
tions from  and  to  some  of  the 
.steamship  wharves  are  made  by  the 
two  Packards,  which  are  also  used 
for  collecting  freight  shipments 
and  transporting  goods  to  the 
freight  yards  for  the  company's 
out-of-town  freight  deliveries. 

Each  one  of  the  above  trucks  is 
manned  at  all  sea.sons  by  one  driv- 
er and  one  helper,  when  the  truck 
is  in  operation.  Almost  all  these 
men  were  originally  hired  as  help- 
era.  On  rare  occasions,  William 
Schweitzer,  the  delivery  superin- 
tendent, finds  it  necessary  to  hire 


an  additional  driver,  but  the  com- 
pany's usual  procedure  is  to  re- 
cruit its  drivers  from  the  staff  of 
helpers  already  installed. 

There  are  four  important  rea- 
sons why  this  method  is  more  satis- 
factory than  hiring  outside  driv- 
ers :  First,  a  helper  promoted  to 
a  driver  is  already  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  requirements  of 
the  work  he  is  to  do,  that  is,  the 
routes,  the  class  of  goods  handled, 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  truck  and 
the  necessity  for  neatness,  courtesy 
and  dispatch  in  making  deliveries. 
Second,  he  knows  and  is  known  by 
the  other  men  with  whom  he  works 
and  he  has  already  assimilated  the 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  co-operation 
which  the  company  endeavors  to 
foster  in  its  delivery  staff.  Third, 
he  has  not  to  overcome  the  hostil- 
ity, however  slight,  which  a  new 
driver  has  to  face  when  he  is  in- 
stalled over  the  heads  of  other  men 
who  have  been  with  the  company 
longer.     And  fourth,  as  the  man's 


new  job  is  a  promotion  rather  than 
a  new  position,  his  self-respect  is 
increased  accordingly ;  and  with  it, 
the  company  has  found,  his  grati- 
tude, enthusiasm  and  anxiety  to  do 
good  work  increase  in  proportion. 

Therefore  the  company  has  in- 
stalled the  following  system.  Each 
helper,  while  still  acting  as  a  help- 
er, is  given  opportunities  to  learn 
driving.  As  soon  as  he  considers 
himself  efficient,  he  is  encouraged 
to  take  out  a  driving  license.  Then, 
after  he  has  been  with  the  company 
for  a  year,  he  is  given  a  thorough 
road  test.  If  he  has  taken  out  a 
driving  license  and  if  he  passes  his 
road  test  satisfactorily,  he  is  then 
given  an  opportunity  as  a  driver 
and,  if  satisfactory,  is  paid  a 
driver's  full  wages. 

In  this  way  not  only  are  the 
helpers  given  a  goal  of  promotion 
to  work  for,  but  the  company  has 
ample  assurance  that  its  drivers 
are  highly  efficient ;  for  it  does  not 
allow  a  driver  to  handle  one  of  its 


The  wall  pigeon  hole  system  by  which  orders  are  filed  according  to  routes. 

Each  driver  has  his  own  three  pigeon  holes.     The  file  is  3  ft.  long  by  2  ft. 

high  and  is  8  in.  deep.    It  ivas  made  at  a  merely  nominal  cost 
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The  Scliweitzer  cotupanij's  Lamson  car- 
rier, used  to  convey  orders  quickly  to 
the  stock  floors  above  the  main  floor. 
The  carrier  saves  waiting  for  eleva- 
tors or  running  iip  and  dorvn  stairs 

trucks  until  satisfied  by  observa- 
tion that  he  is  a  fully  qualified  and 
skilled  man. 

In  addition,  both  drivers  and 
helpers  whose  work  is  satisfactory 
receive  a  bonus  every  3  months; 
drivers  are  given  $25  and  helpers 
$15  as  a  bonus  for  good  work.  This 


also  serves  to  foster  ambition,  co- 
operation and  efficiency  among  the 
men  of  the  delivery  staff. 

Both  drivers  and  helpers  are 
supplied  by  the  company  with  two 
uniforms,  including  cap  and  leg- 
gings. One  of  these  is  for  sum- 
mer wear  and  the  other  for  winter. 
The  company  supplies  these  uni- 
forms free  of  charge  to  the  men, 
but  the  men  must  see  that  they  are 
kept  clean  and  in  good  repair.  The 
result  is  a  generally  smart  appear- 
ance and  a  clean  truck. 

Division  of  Territory 

The  question  of  routing  has  al- 
)-eady  been  handled  at  some  length 
in  a  previous  issue  of  THE  COM- 
MERCIAL Vehicle.  But  this  ques- 
tion is  such  an  important  one  from 
the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  that 
it  seems  pertinent  to  mention  again 
here  certain  points  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  success  of 
the  delivery  department. 

The  entire  territory  served  by 
the  Nathan  Schweitzer  Co.  is  di- 
vided up  into  regular  routes.  What 
these  divisions  are,  a  glance  at  the 
accompanying  chart  will  show.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  are 
main  divisions  such  as  East  New 
York,  West  New  York,  downtown, 
Brooklyn,  etc.  Also  that  East  New 
York  and  West  New  York  are 
again  divided  into  smaller  routes. 

The  confines  of  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  do  not  change  be- 
cause the  business  has  no  peak  load 
period  and  it  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  reroute  the  trucks 
into  smaller  routes  for  a  period  of 
greatly  increased  deliveries. 
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This  chart  is  a  key  to  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  Note  that  by  this 
system  of  pigeon  holes,  orders  are  delivered  automatically  to  the  drivers  for 
the  routes  concerned.    Each  driver  thus  always  knows  where  to  find  his  orders 


View  of  the  Nathan  Schweitzer  estab- 
lishment,   showing    one    of    the    2-ton 
Autocars.    The  upper  floors  shovvn  are 
used  for  stocks  other  than  meat 

One  of  the  main  delivery  diffi- 
culties of  the  company  is  the  num- 
ber of  rush  orders  with  which  it 
has  to  deal.  Very  often  an  order 
will  be  received  for  a  large  con- 
signment of  meat,  game  and  poul- 
try which  must  be  delivered  im- 
mediately. It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
trucks  of  lighter  capacity  always 
ready  to  go  out  on  rush  orders. 
However,  there  are  two  factors 
that  help  out  in  this  difficulty. 
Many  of  these  rush  orders  embrace 
a  large  number  of  parcels,  barrels, 
etc.,  so  that  the  truck  does  not  set 
out  loaded  so  greatly  under  capac- 
ity as  might  first  appear,  nor  is 
this  method  of  making  a  single  de- 
livery so  uneconomical. 

Secondly,  the  large  size  of  the 
usual  individual  consignment 
means  that  a  fully  loaded  ti'uck  on 
an  ordinary  route  has  compara- 
tively few  calls  to  make  and  can 
complete  its  trip  quickly.  In  fact, 
the  yL-ton  truck  averages  five 
trips  a  day  and  the  2-ton  trucks 
three  trips  a  day.  Just  here  enters 
the  importance  of  a  good  route  di- 
vision and  classification.  The 
routes  are  so  divided  that  each  one 
includes  one  or  two  of  the  custom- 
(Continued  on  page  461) 
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Adapting  the  Motor  Truck 

to  the  Book  Publishing  Business 

DRIVER  TRAlm^G  IS  IMPORTANT  AID 


THE  MacMillan  Co.  is  one  of  the 
largest  book  publishing  (irms 
in  the  world.  The  company  trucks 
work  on  a  schedule  which  keeps 
them  busy  practically  all  the  time 
during  business  hours.  Probably 
no  fleet  of  trucks  of  the  same  size 
in  operation  to-day  is  called  upon 
to  handle  a  greater  volume  of 
trucking.  Yet  the  work  is  done 
regularly,  smoothly  and  efficiently. 
The  trucks  are  in  good  condition 
and  the  men  are  proud  of  them- 
selves, their  trucks  and  the  system 
under  which  they  v.ork. 

This  desirable  state  of  affairs  is 
not  due  to  the  possession  of  extra- 
ordinarily efficient  trucks  or  very 
highlv  paid  drivers.  It  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  MacMillan  Co. 
has  adapted  the  motor  truck  to  the 
requirements  of  its  business. 

The  MacMillan  Co.  publishes 
books  of  fiction,  religion,  medicine, 
juvenile  books,  school  text  books, 
college  text  books,  poetry,  art,  etc. 
The  delivery  fleet  handles  75  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  all  the  de- 
partments. Practically  all  the 
firm's  publications  are  printed  out- 
side New  York.  Most  of  them  are 
bound  outside  of  New  York.  In 
order  to  fill  the  thousands  of  orders 
coming  into  the  main  office,  all 
these  books,  except  about  25  per 
cent  which  are  shipped  direct  from 
the  binders,  must  be  collected  at 
the  main  office. 

Flexible  Orjiaiiizatioii 

The  MacMillan  Co.  fleet  consists 
of  four  trucks,  two  .3-ton  Packards 
with  stake  bodies  and  solid  tires, 
mainly  used  for  collecting  and  de- 
livering ca.ses  of  books  shipped  by 
steamship  or  railroad;  one  2-ton 
Packard  with  wire  screen  sides 
and  rear,  .solid  top  and  solid  tires, 
used  for  local  large  package  and 
case  delivery;  and  one  1-ton  Peer- 
less with  panel  body  and  pneu- 
matic tires,  used  for  di.stant  small 
deliveries,  uptown  in  New  York 
and  in  Brooklyn,  and  for  enclosure 
house  deliveries. 

The  driving  staff  of  the  fleet 
consists  of  a  foreman  and  five 
drivers.  These  men  between  them, 
handling    the    loading,    unloading. 


driving  and  deliveries  of  all  pack- 
ages carried  by  the  company's 
fleet. 

Practically  any  member  of  the 
driving  staff  can  drive  any  truck 
in  the  fleet  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  if  two  or  three  men  are 
required  to  accompany  one  of  the 
heavy  Packards  to  collect  an  un- 
usually heavy  shipment,  any  one 
of  the  remaining  three  members  of 
the  staff  can  operate  any  one  of 
the  other  trucks  at  a  mom.ent's  no- 
tice. 

As  a  result,  there  is  never  any 
delay  when  a  truck  is  required,  due 
to  the  driver  being  absent;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  maintain  a  staff 
large  enough  to  supply  a  driver 
and  one  or  two  helpers  to  each 
truck ;  and  the  men  work  together 


The  MacMillan  Co.'.s  ''-ton  Packard 
emerging  from  the  alley  running  to 
the  shipping  room.  The  sides  and 
back  of  this  truck  are  of  ivire  net- 
ting, but  curtains  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  truck  body  can  be  let 
dawn  in  inclement  weather 


without  petty  jealousies  and  com- 
petitive friction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  technical  assignment  of 
a  certain  man  to  a  certain  truck 


assures  the  oiling  and  care  of  that 
truck. 

Special  Routing  Methods 

Many  book  stores  send  orders 
simultaneously  to  various  publish- 
ers and  have  these  sent  to  and  for- 
warded by  the  enclosure  house.  A 
certain  volume  of  the  MacMillan 
Co.'s  shipments  are  of  this  class. 
Conditions  at  the  enclosure  house 
are  unusually  congested,  with 
trucks  delivering  books  from  the 
different  publishers,  and  a  driver 
often  has  to  wait  his  turn  for  some 
time  before  pulling  up  to  the  load- 
ing platform.  Therefore,  the  small 
Peerless  truck  is  always  assigned  • 
to  this  class  of  delivery,  as  the 
least  possible  carrying  capacity  is 
tied  up  when  it  is  inactive. 

Each  morning  the  foreman 
learns  from  the  shipping  clerk 
what  deliveries  have  to  be  made 
that  day.  He  knows  the  capacity 
of  his  trucks  and  the  length  of  his 
runs  and  he  can  plan  his  day's  cam- 
paign accordingly,  without  inter- 
ference from  anyone  in  the  organ- 
ization, less  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  work. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  goods  handled  are 
for,  or  from,  out  of  town,  simpli- 
fies his  work  somewhat.  For  ex- 
ample, he  knows  all  the  runs  to  the 
freight  and  steamship  yards;  he 
knows  the  amount  of  the  shipment 
expected  or  to  be  sent  and  he 
knows  the  facilities  available  or 
the  difficulties  of  loading  and  un- 
loading. It  is  therefore  possible 
for  him  to  estimate  the  number  of 
men,  the  number  of  trucks  and  the 
time  required  for  each  freight  or 
steamship  delivery. 

Special  Loading  Methods 

At  present  the  MacMillan  Co. 
trucks  are  loaded  under  somewhat 
difficult  conditions.  There  is  a 
small  loading  platform  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  shipping  room  which 
opens  into  an  alley.  But  the  alley 
is  too  small  to  admit  the  heavier 
Packards.  Therefore,  the  2-ton 
Packard  backs  into  the  alley  for  its 
loads  and  is  able  to  load  quickly 
for  local  large  package  deliveries. 
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Poultryiiian  Eliminates  Delivery  Mistakes 


ers  from  whom  rush  orders  are 
more  frequently  received.  There- 
fore, because  of  the  number  of  daily 
trips  made  over  the  ordinary 
routes,  a  rush  order  for  goods  will 
often  find  a  truck  just  about  to 
start  for  the  locality  to  which  the 
rush  goods  are  consigned.  That 
truck  then  makes  the  rush  delivery 
first  of  all  after  reaching  its  route 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  out 
a  special  truck  on  that  single  rush 
delivery. 

On  the  whole,  the  2-ton  trucks 
average  eighteen  deliveries,  or 
calls,  per  trip,  and  their  loads  run 
anywhere  from  twenty-five  barrels 
to  125  boxes  and  baskets.  The 
•|4.-ton  trucks,  when  not  on  regu- 
lar i-outes,  carry  anywhere  from 
two  to  forty  packages  and  make 
one  rush  delivery  at  a  time,  but 
after  the  rush  delivery  has  been 
made  they  make  other  deliveries 
in  the  same  locality,  so  that  the 
regular  truck  on  that  route  may 
not  be  sent  out  at  all  at  that  time. 
No  iron-bound  system  can  be  laid 
down  for  these  special  circum- 
stances and  their  efficient  handling 
depends  upon  the  careful  supervi- 
sion of  the  delivery  superin- 
tendent. 

Assigning  Delivery  Orders 

A  glance  at  the  illustration  on 
page  459  will  best  indicate  the 
system  of  assigning  delivery  or- 
ders. Each  order  is  made  out  in 
duplicate.  One  copy  goes  to  the 
upper  floors  of  the  building  w'hers 
the  goods  are  stored  and  from  it 
the  goods  are  collected.  The  other 
goes  to  a  compartment  file  on  the 
wall  in  the  office  where  it  is  placed 
in  the  compartment  reserved  for 
the  route  concerned.  When  a  driv- 
er returns  from  a  trip  he  goes  at 
once  to  this  wall  file  and  takes  out 
his  bills,  his  rush  orders  and  his 
ordinary  delivery  orders  for  the 
next  trip,  these  thi-ee  being  filed  in 
three  compartments  all  on  the 
same  level,  as  a  glance  at  the  pic- 
ture and  chart  will  show.  As 
the  three  classes  of  papers  are  in 
three  different  compartments,  the 
driver  does  not  have  to  sort  them 
and  can  see  at  a  glance  hov.-  many 
rush  orders  he  has ;  that  is.  which 
deliveries  must  be  made  first  oh 
reaching  his  route. 

Alternating  Route  Assignments 

In  a  business  of  this  class,  where 
deliveries  are  made  over  and  over 
again  to  the  same  address,  there  is 


(Continued  from  piuje  459) 

one  psychological  factor  which  is 
apt  to  cause  trouble.  His  careful 
and  thorough  supervision  of  the 
whole  delivery  system  has  shown 
the  delivery  superintendent  that 
drivers  and  helpers  who  make  calls 
at  the  same  place  day  after  day 
naturally  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  people  responsible  for  tak- 
ing in  and  receipting  for  the  de- 
liveries. This  familiarity  may 
breed  contempt  and  to  a  certain 
extent  strained  relations  may  en- 
sue, or  it  may  lead  to  incipient 
friendships  and  lengthy  discus- 
sions on  topics  of  the  day  or  mat- 
ters more  personal.  In  either  case 
the  result  will  probably  be  com- 
plaints from  the  customer  con- 
cerned and  will  certainly  be  delay 


on  the  part  of  the  truck.  This  last 
again  means  complaints  from 
other  customers  further  along  the 
routes  whose  goods  arrive  late. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, William  Schweitzer  assigns 
a  different  driver  and  a  different 
truck  on  each  route  each  working 
day,  going  straight  through  the 
fleet  in  this  manner.  By  this  sys- 
tem no  driver  or  helper  goes  out 
on  the  same  route  twice  in  the 
same  week,  and  the  chances  of  his 
becoming  familiar  with  customers 
are  greatly  lessened.  Moreover, 
every  man  on  the  delivery  staff  be- 
comes familiar  with  every  route 
instead  of  only  one,  and  is  abl6  to 
take  over  any  route  at  any  time 
without  notice. 


Getting  Rid  of  Horses  in  the 
Bakery  Industry 


{Continued  from  page  455) 


When  a  fleet  reaches  the  size  of 
that  of  the  Shults  company  and  is 
widely  separated,  it  is  best  to  split 
up  the  maintenance  work.  The 
Shults  company  repairs  its  trucks 
at  two  service  stations,  located  at 
the  Hoboken  and  Jamaica  gai-ages. 
These  two  service  stations  are  com- 
pletely equipped,  being  able  to  take 
care  of  all  of  the  heavy  repairs 
needed  on  the  165  trucks.  All  light 
repairs  are  taken  care  of  at  the 
other  garages.  An  article  describ- 
ing the  maintenance  methods  of 
the  Shults  companv  appeared  in 
the  Dec.  1,  1919,  issue  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle. 

The    success    or   failure    of 

truck  operation  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  type  of  driver  em- 
ployed. Inefficient  driving  has 
doubled  the  duties  of  the  repair  de- 
partment of  the  Shults  Bread  Co. 
The  drivers  are  also  salesmen  be- 
cause they  sell  bread  to  the  com- 
pany's customers.  Naturally,  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  make  all  of 
the  deliveries  possible,  since  they 
are  paid  a  salary  plus  a  commission 
on  the  amount  of  bread  sold.  In 
their  eagerness  to  do  so,  little 
thought  is  given  to  careful  driving. 
The  trucks  are  run  at  as  high  rates 
of  speed  as  possible,  so  that  every 
customer  will  be  visited.  A  large 
number  of  the  trucks  make  from 
90  to  100  miles  a  day.  When  it  is 
figured  that  this  mileage  is  covered 


day  in  and  day  out,  all  during  the 
week,  it  is  natural  that  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  trucks  will  be  con- 
siderable. The  Shults  company  has 
found,  however,  that  the  best  driv- 
ers of  its  motor  trucks  are  men 
who  formerly  drove  the  horse  vehi- 
cles, as  they  are  familiar  to  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  bread 
field. 

0 With  a  fleet  of  trucks  op- 

-^  erating    in    widely    sepa- 

rated places,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Shults  Bread  Co.,  it  is  natural  that 
in  order  to  keep  tabs  on  the  main- 
tenance and  operation,  there  must 
be  a  centralized  system  of  super- 
vision of  these  two  departments. 
This  supervision  is  divided  into 
three  main  departments.  The  first, 
or  main,  department  is  the  execu- 
tive committee,  which  buys  the 
trucks,  designs  the  bodies  and  pur- 
chases equipment.  Under  the 
supervision  of  this  e.xecutive  com- 
mittee come  the  general  manager 
and  the  garage  superintendent. 
The  general  manager  supervises 
the  operation  of  the  trucks  and 
horse  wagons  through  individual 
plant  managers.  The  garage  su- 
perintendent supervises  the  main- 
tenance of  the  trucks  through  each 
garage  foreman.  These  two  men 
make  the  rounds  of  the  plants  each 
week  to  see  that  the  operation  and 
maintenance  work  are  up  to  the  re- 
quired   standard. 
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The  3-ton  Packard  is  used  in  Phila- 
delphia for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  gasoline  trucks  are  housed 
in  a  garage  owned  by  the  company. 
This  garage  is  modern  in  every  re- 
spect, being  110  ft.  deep  and  125 
ft.  wide.  It  is  made  of  brick  and 
concrete.  It  is  stated  that  enough 
money  is  made  from  rental  to  out- 
side trucking  firms  to  more  than 
pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  garage. 
Two  mechanics  and  the  foreman 
take  care  of  the  maintenance  work 
of  the  gasoline  trucks.  The  elec- 
trics are  housed  in  the  Exide  ga- 
rage, where  they  are  also  repaired. 

The  gasoline  trucks  are  thor- 
oughly inspected  every  week  for 
wear  and  tear  and  should  any  re- 
pair work  be  needed,  are  kept  off 
the  delivery  routes.  The  trucks 
are  kept  in  good  running  condition 
by  this  systematic  method  of  in- 
spection. A  well-equipped  machine 
shop  and  stockroom  permit  of 
quick  repairs,  the  mechanics  be- 
ing able  to  take  care  of  most  of  the 
work.  The  3-ton  Packard  used  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  delivery  of  ice 
cream  and  syrups  is  run  in  to  New 
York  once  every  year  for  a  com- 
plete overhauling. 

Eight  of  the  Packard  trucks  are 
now  in  the  truck  operating  ef- 
ficiency test  of  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.  and  as  a  result  the  per- 
formance of  each  is  bringing  good 
results.  The  drivers  are  kept  on 
edge  on  the  matter  of  careful  driv- 
ing, etc.  A  monthly  analysis  of 
the  operation  of  one  of  the  trucks 
show-s  that  its  cost  per  unit  mile 
was  15  cents.  Another's  record 
showed  17  cents.  The  highest  was 
33  cents. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trucks  by  means  of  a 
daily  trucking  sheet,  filled  out  by 
each  driver.  On  it  the  driver  indi- 
cates the  number  of  trips  he  has 
made  during  the  day;  the  number 
of  empty  barrels,  etc.,  carried;  the 
time  consumed  in  loading  and  un- 
loading ;  the  signature  of  the  store 
manager;  the  weight  of  the  goods 
carried ;  odometer  reading ;  the 
gasoline  reading  at  the  .start  and 
finish  of  a  trip;  oil  consumption; 
ferriage  charges ;  weather  condi- 
tions, the  number  of  stops  and  the 
total  mileage. 

From  the  data  embodied  in  the 
foregoing  report,  the  traffic  man- 
ager and  the  garage  superinten- 
dent draw  up  their  own  monthly 
reports.  The  garage  superinten- 
dent, when  in  need  of  parts,  etc., 


{Continued  from  page  439) 

makes  a  requisition  for  them  and 
sends  it  to  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment, which  in  turn  takes  care  of 
the  purchase. 

As  stated  before,  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  the  trucks  is  super- 
vised by  two  shipping  clerks  at  the 
warehouse.  Each  night  a  report 
is  made  up  showing  the  amount  of 
material  that  will  be  shipped  the 
next  day.  This  report  is  sent  to 
the  traffic  manager,  who  in  turn 
after  viseing  it  notifies  the  garage 
superintendent  of  his  requirements 
for  the  day  in  the  way  of  trucks. 

Demountable  Bodies  Used 

The  twelve  trucks  used  at  the 
warehouse  are  equipped  with  de- 
mountable bodies,  a  valuable  asset 


Maintenance  Problems  of 
Tobacco  Trucks 

{Continued  from  page  457) 

rapid  inspection  by  the  mechanic 
in  charge.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  factory  for  duty  they  are  again 
rapidly  inspected,  this  time  by  the 
foreman.  I3oth  inspections  are  for 
oiling,  greasing  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

Lastly,  either  the  foreman  or  the 
mechanic,  or  both,  make  a  more 
thorough  inspection  of  all  the 
trucks  each  week.  In  this  way 
slight  defects  are  caught  and  cor- 
rected before  serious  damage  can 
result. 

The  Personal  Factor 

Nor  is  the  personal  factor  neg- 
lected, where  care  of  the  trucks  is 
concerned. 

The  work  of  the  individual 
driver  and  the  condition  of  his 
truck  are  carefully  noted  by  both 
the  foreman  and  the  mechanic. 
Moreover,  a  large  degree  of  per- 
sonal contact  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  drivers  themselves  and 
the  higher  authorities  in  the  truck- 
ing department. 

It  has  been  very  noticeable,  in 
the  general  work  of  the  small 
fleets,  that  certain  drivers  are  al- 
ways ready  for  duty,  with  their 
trucks  in  good  condition.  In  al- 
most every  case  of  this  kind,  per- 
sonal contact  has  shown  the  truck- 
ing department  authorities  that 
the  driver  in  question  has  a  me- 
chanical bent.  When  this  is  found 
{Continued  on  page  476) 


in  the  saving  of  time.  The  bodies 
are  removed  by  overhead  hoists 
and  left  suspended  in  the  air  dur- 
ing the  process  of  loading  or  un- 
loading. With  these  hoists  one 
man  can  remove  a  loaded  body  and 
I'eplace  it  with  an  empty  one  in 
six  minutes'  time. 

Loading  and  unloading  are  done 
at  separate  platforms,  placed  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  warehouse. 
Sidewalk  work  has  been  eliminated 
by  placing  these  platforms  inside 
the  building.  The  three  electrics 
and  three  Packards  are  used  for 
taking  care  of  all  incoming  ma- 
terials, the  unloading  platform  ac- 
commodating four  trucks  at.  one 
time.  Three  extra  bodies  are  in 
process  of  being  unloaded  at  one 
time.  The  fourth  place  is  held  open 
for  incoming  trucks,  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  wait  in  line  before 
disposal  of  their  bodies.  All  ma- 
terial sent  to  the  warehouse  is 
taken  by  elevators  to  the  stock- 
rooms where  it  is  segregated  pre- 
paratory to  shipping  it  out  again 
to  the  drug  stores. 

Seven  trucks  with  two  extra 
bodies  are  used  for  shipments  to 
the  stores.  The  loading  platform 
accommodates  three  trucks  at  one 
time.  As  in  the  case  of  the  unload- 
ing platfoi-m,  one  place  is  kept 
open  for  incoming  trucks  to  dis- 
pose of  their  bodies.  Chutes  are 
used  to  convey  the  materials  down 
to  the  loading  platform.  After 
reaching  the  ground  floor,  the  ship- 
ping clerks  and  their  assistants 
take  charge  of  the  loading  of  the 
demountable  bodies. 

Though  this  system  of  splitting 
up  the  incoming  and  outgoing  ship- 
ments has  proved  a  big  success, 
as  far  as  saving  time  is  concerned, 
it  has  not  solved  the  problem  of 
taking  care  of  the  unloading  of 
outside  trucks,  which  come  to  the 
warehouse  from  local  concerns. 
Often  as  many  as  ten  trucks  at 
one  time  have  to  wait  their  turn 
to  unload  while  the  Liggett  plat- 
forms are  crowded  with  its  own 
trucks.  The  traffic  manager  is  at 
present  considering  the  addition  of 
a  new  platform  to  take  care  of 
these  shipments. 

Ice  cream  and  syrup  shipments 
to  the  local  drug  stores  are  sent 
out  from  the  company's  own  plant 
in  another  part  of  the  city.  The 
truck  used  for  this  work  is  equip- 
ped with  a  body  large  enough  to 
carry  150  5-gal.  cans  of  ice  cream 
and  1,000  jugs  of  syrup. 
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TEAR    OUT 

THE   TWO   FOLLOWING   PAGES 


TF  you  are  more  interested  in  the  operation 
articles  in  this  issue  than  in  the  Repairshop 
Shortcuts  shown  on  the  two  following  pages,  tear 
out  these  pages  and  send  them  to  your  truck 
maintenance  superintendent.  He  and  his 
mechanics  may  be  able  to  save  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars yearly  by  carrying  out  the  ideas  expressed  on 
these  two  pages. 


PIN  UP  THESE  TWO  PAGES  IN  YOUR  GARAGE  SHOP 
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Better  Truck  Repair 

and  Maintenance  I 


I\o.  08 — Tool  for  Fixing 

Brake  Shoe  Springs 

MANY  a  mechanic  has  expended 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  energy 
and  language  over  the  brake  shoe 
springs  on  a  truck.  These  springs 
are  very  awkward  to  handle  and 
the  simple  tool  illustrated  herewith 
will  prove  a  boon  to  mechanics  who 
are  struggling  to  attach  these 
springs.  It  consists  of  a  simple 
pair  of  tongs,  opening  instead  of 
closing  and  so  constructed  as  to 
grip  the  spring  at  its  ends.  Holes 
should  be  drilled  about  Vs  of  an 
inch  deep  on  the  outside  surface  of 
the  jaws  of  the  tongs,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  spring  from  slipping  off 
or  up  on  the  jaws. — GEORGE 
Heron,  The  Boston  Store,  Chicago. 

No.  59 — Tackle  for 

Installing  Engines 

TACKLE  which  can  be  used  for 
removing  an  engine  Which  is 
to  be  repaired,  or  replacing  it  when 
repaired,  is  almost  essential  to  a  re- 
pair shop  mechanic's  outfit.  But  it 
is  almost  as  essential  that  the  tackle 
be  designed  both  for  convenience 
and  for  ready  adjustment  to  dif- 
ferent types  of  engines.  Certain 
makes  of  engines  can  be  lifted  out 
or  replaced  while  in  a  horizontal 
position,  while  others  have  to  be 
canted  or  tilted  slightly.  Others, 
again,  have  to  be  lifted  straight  up 
and   then   canted   while   being  re- 


rO  help  motor  truck  own- 
ers and  operators  to 
save  money  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  their 
trucks.  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  prints  on  these 
two  pages  better  methods  of 
maintaining  trucks  and  the 
latest  ideas  in  making  quick 
repairs. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle 
will  pay  $1  for  each  new  idea 
which  it  accepts  on  better 
truck  maintenance  or  good  re- 
pair jobs  you  have  made,  or 
as  much  above  that  amount  as 
the  idea  is  worth.  Simply  tell 
us  exactly  how  it  is  done  and 
send  a  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  clearly  the  method 
employed  or  the  device  used. 


moved.  The  tackle  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  has  fea- 
tures which  render  it  readily  ad- 
justable to  lifting  requirements  of 
this  kind.  The  two  hooks  at  the 
ends  of  the  chain  finish  in  thread 
screws  which  can  be  screwed  into 
the  valve  caps  of  the  motor.  These 
hooks  can  be  inserted  in  the  two 
end  valve  caps.  The  chain  which 
connects  the  two  hooks  is  purposely 


55'yUl°i£S  "CAK  ENP  ABOUT  i'pEEP 
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constructed  of  large  links.  If  the 
engine  is  to  be  lifted  out  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  the  lifting  hook  is 
inserted  into  the  center  link  of  the 
chain,  so  that  the  two  sides  of  the 
chain  are  of  equal  lengths.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  engine  is  to  be 
canted,  the  lifting  hook  can  be  in- 
serted into  any  link  in  the  chain  so 
as  to  bring  the  engine  at  any  angle 
desired.  A  small  chain  with  a  large 
ring  in  the  center  cannot  be  used 
in  this  way.  It  then  becomes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  screw  hooks  to 
other  valve  caps  to  get  the  right 
lifting  angle.  By  the  above  design 
this  extra  labor  becomes  unneces- 
sary. —  George  Heron,  Boston 
Store,  Chicago. 

No.  60 — Device  for 

Removing  Wheels 

WHEN  it  is.  desired  to  remove 
a  rear  wheel  from  a  heavy 
truck,  the  truck  should  first  be 
driven  onto  a  level  floor.  One  side 
of  the  axle  should  then  be  jacked 
up  enough  to  raise  the  wheel  about 
2  or  3  in.  from  the  floor.  When  the 
hub  cap  has  been  removed  and  the 
wheel  loosened  with  a  wheel  puller, 
a  1  X  12  in.  board  about  3  ft.  long 
should  be  inserted  under  the 
wheel.  Under  the  board  should  be 
arranged  a  number  of  lengths  of 
small  pipe  to  act  as  rollers.    These 
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No.  60 


pipes  can  conveniently  be  from  V-j 
in.  to  1  in.  in  diameter.  Any  old 
worn  piston  pins  which  may  be  on 
hand  serve  very  well  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  rollers  and  board  are 
in  position,  the  jack  screw  should 
be  lowered  until  the  wheel  settles 
firmly  onto  the  board,  because,  as 
the  axle  tapers,  the  wheel  will 
loosen  further  as  it  starts  to  ride 
outward  on  the  board  and  the  roll- 
ers. With  this  device  one  man  can 
easily  remove  the  largest  of  wheels. 
When  repairs  are  completed  the 
wheel  can  be  replaced  in  the  reverse 
manner.  If  the  wheel  is  keyed  on 
the  a.xle,  the  key  should  be  turned 
up  to  the  top  of  the  axle.  In  this 
way  the  wheel  will  slip  on  more 
easily. — Luther  Joslin,  Oxona, 
Texas. 

No.  61— Table  to  Hold 

Cylinder  Blocks 

THE  table  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  is  de- 
signed to  hold  a  cylinder  block 
when  work  is  going  forward  on  the 
cylinders  or  valves.  As  a  rule, 
cylinder  blocks  are  placed  on  top 
of  a  workbench  for  this  work, 
which  not  only  brings  the  block  too 
high  for  good  lighting  or  conveni- 


ent work  but  tips  the  block  at  an 
uncomfortable  angle  for  grinding 
valves. 

The  above-mentioned  table  has 
many  advantages.  —  George  Her- 
on, The  Boston  Store,  Chicago. 

No.  62 — IMachined  Valve 

Stems  Do  Not  Stick 

IF  the  proper  lubricating  oil  is 
not  used  on  some  engines,  a 
lump  of  carbon  will  form  on  the 
valve  stems  between  the  heads  of 
the  valves  and  the  valve  stem 
guides.  This  causes  each  valve  to 
stick,  or  splits  the  valve  guide  in 
the  exhaust  chamber. 

The  above  trouble  may  be  over- 
come to  a  great  extent  by  machin- 
ing the  valve  stem  down  116  in.  in 
diameter.  This  should  be  done  for 
J/o  in-  along  the  valve  stem,  the 
machined  part  to  project  'is  in. 
above  the  lower  shoulder.  Shoul- 
ders should  be  straight.  Facing 
the  top  of  the  valve  guide  with  a 
hollow  mill  will  make  a  .still  better 
job  of  it.  As  a  rule,  the  forming 
of  this  carbon  lump  produces  a 
rounded  edge  or  surface  on  the 
valve  guide  toward  the  top  of  the 
guide. — George  Heron,  The  Bos- 
ton Store,  Chicago. 


-■k  BE  LOW- 
VALVE  GUIDE 


No.  63 — Compress  Rings 

to  Insert  Piston 

THE  following  is  a  simple 
method  of  holding  pi.ston  rings 
in  place  while  inserting  the  pi.ston 
into  the  cylinder  from  the  top  or 
through  the  crankcase.  The  first 
requirement  is  a  sheet  of  tin,  long 
enough  to  overlap  the  diameter  of 
the  piston  by  about  •',.  of  an  inch 
and  wide  enough  to  cover  all  the 
piston  rings.  Allow  about  i/i  i"- 
for  both  laps.  Each  lap  being  14 
in.  long  gives  one  a  round  edge, 
which  makes  it  easier  for  slipping 
the  sleeve  over  the  rings.  In  put- 
ting on  the  piston  ring  retainer  or 
compressor  a  piece  of  paper  should 
be  first  wrapped  around  the  piston. 
Next,  wrap  or  bend  a  sheet  of  tin 
over  the  paper,  fasten  a  piece  of 
hay  wire  around  this,  near  each 
end,  and  solder  the  .seam.  When 
this  is  completed  remove  the  wires 
and  solder  the  ends.  The  paper  is 
placed  underneath  the  tin  to  pre- 
vent the  whole  retainer  being  made 
too  small  .so  that  it  will  not  slip  on 
or  off  the  piston  easily.  In  some 
crankcases  the  play  space  for  the 
rings  between  piston  and  cylinder 
wells  is  very  limited. — George 
Heron,  The  Boston  Store,  Chicago. 
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New  5-Toii  Master  Has  Four-Speed 
Gearset  and  Steel  Wheels 


ACCESSIBILITY  and  sturdi- 
ness  are  the  big  features  of 
the  new  5-tonner  recently  added  by 
the  Master  Trucks,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
The  new  worm-driven  model  has 
been  designed  for  heavy  duty 
work.  With  the  standard  wheel- 
base  of  170  in.  the  price  is  $4,890 ; 
the  e.\tra  wheelbase  of  194  in.  adds 
$100  to  this  price. 

The  new  model  carries  the  new 
Buda  ATU  model  with  4%  by  Gi/o- 
in.  bore  and  stroke.  The  cylinders 
are  cast  in  pairs  and  are  of  the 
L-head  type.  The  valves  are  of 
tungsten  steel  with  effective  work- 
ing diameter  of  214  in.,  which 
makes  for  high  power  and  easy 
scavenging  of  cylinders.  The  cyl- 
inder head  is  removable,  which 
makes  valve-grinding  comparative- 
ly simple.  The  crankshaft  is  car- 
ried in  three  extra  large  bronze- 
shell,  babbitt-lined  bearings,  the 
front  214  by  41/8  in.;  center,  21/2 
by  3%  in-  and  the  rear,  2%  by 
4'^i.  in.  The  connecting  rod  bear- 
ings are  made  of  chrome-vanadium 
steel,  and  the  camshaft  bearings 
are  die-cast  babbitt. 

Lubrication  is  by  positive  force 
feed,  a  gear  pump  forcing  the  oil 
under  pressure  to  the  main  bear- 
ings and  thence  through  a  passage 
drilled  in  the  crankshaft  to  the 
connecting-rod  bearings.  The  radi- 
ator, which  is  of  Master  make,  is 
of  the  tubular  type,  the  core  being 
removable.  The  frame  and  tanks 
are  cast  iron,  which  makes  for 
strength  and  ragidity  and  protects 
the  cooling  section  from  shocks  and 


The  nexv  5-fo?t  Master  lias  a  clear  body  h'ngtii  of  1(58  in. 


....170 
.36x6 


.6% 


MASTER    SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,   tons ■  ■ 

Price   

Wheelbase.  in 

Tires,   front    

Tires,    rear 

Bore,  !n 

Stroke,     in 

N.    A.    C.    C.    hl>.  56.2 

speed,    r.p.m lOO" 

Speed,   m.p.h .^.10.6 

Gear  ratio  in  higli  Hv:tr 10-23  to  1 

Final  drive    Worm 


strains  with  flexibility  secured  by 
the  use  of  strong  spring  supports. 
Circulation  is  effected  by  a  centrif- 
ugal pump.  Extra  large  water 
spaces  around  the  cylinders  and 
valves  insure  adequate  cooling  un- 
der all  conditions.  A  Master  II/2- 
in.  carburetor,  fitted  with  a  Pierce 
governor  and  air  adjustment  on 
the  dash,  is  used.  Ignition  is  fur- 
nished by  an  Eisemann  magneto 
with  automatic  advance. 

Wheels  are  steel  and  tires  are 
solids,  single  in  the  front  and  duals 
in  the  rear.  With  the  short  wheel- 
base,  the  chassis  weight  is  8,000 
!bs.,  and  with  the  long,  8,200  lbs. 
Each  chassis  is  equipped  with  a 
driver's  seat  with  cushions;  three 


lamps;  folding  crank;  tool  box; 
tool  kit ;  front  mudguards  and  run- 
ningboards,  and  a  siren  whistle. 
The  standard  color  is  gray  lead  in 
two  coats.  Color  painting  may  be 
had  at  extra  cost.  Starting  and 
lighting  is  supplied  at  an  extra  cost 
of  $150. 

The  truck  is  assembled  from 
standard  parts,  such  as  a  Parish  & 
Bingham  frame;  Smith  .metal 
wheels ;  Buda  engine  ;  Brown-Lipe 
clutch  and  gearset;  Timken  front 
and  rear  axles;  Detroit  springs; 
Ross  steering  gear,  and  Spicer  and 
Detroit  universal  joints. 

Power  is  transmitted  to  the 
worm  gear  axle  through  the 
clutch,  the  four-speed  gear  set  sus- 
pended at  three  points  amidships, 
and  a  two-piece  tubular  propeller 
shaft  fitted  with  four  universal 
joints.  Driving  torque  and  pro- 
pulsion are  both  taken  through  the 
springs. 

Timken  roller  bearings  are  used 
in  the  gearset,  rear  axle  and  on 
both  hubs  on  the  front  axle  as  well 
as  on  the  steering  knuckle  heads. 
The  front  is  of  straight  I-beam  con- 
struction with  no  center  drop.  The 
beam  is  2i'|.  in.  deep  with  i/o-in. 
webs. 


A   Timken  worm-driven  rear  axle  is  used  on  the  new  Master 
5-tonner.     The  brakes  are  dtial  internal-expanding 


The  frame  of  the  5-t07i  Master  is  of  pressed  steel 
with  a  10-in    depth 
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2H-Toii  Kankakee  Has  a  6-CvliiKlei 
Engine  lor  Greater  Speed 


KANKAKEE  SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity,    tons    •,»' "^ 

Price   $2,46o 

Wheelbase,  in 1  jO 

Tires,   front    34  x  4* 

Tires,   rear    34  x  6 

Bore,  in 3% 

Strol<e.   in -aVl 

N.  A.  C.  C.  hp 2?;45 

Speed,   r.p.m 2400 

Speed,     m.p.h 30 

Gear  ratio  in  tiiRli  gear '••*'"   ' 

Final  drive    Int.-G. 

•Solids. 


THE  Kankakee  Automobile  Co., 
Kankakee,  111.,  has  entered  the 
truck  field  with  a  21/2-ton  internal- 
gear-driven  model,  designed  for 
long  distance  hauling.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  six-cylinder  en- 
gine to  meet  the  demand  for  high 
speed  under  load.  The  truck  is  ca- 
pable of  making  30  m.p.h.  at  2,400 
r.p.m.  of  the  engine. 

Equipment  includes  an  all- 
weather  cab  with  a  da.'ihboard,  elec- 
tric headlights  mounted  on  the 
front  of  the  cab,  rear  light,  horn, 
speedometer,  front  fenders  and 
runningboard.  Delco  ignition,  to- 
gether with  starting  motor  and 
generator,  is  standard  equipment. 

The  loading  space  behind  the  cab 
measures  12  ft.  4  in.  The  tread  is 
56  in.  in  the  front  and  59%  in-  at 
the  rear.  The  wheelbase  is  170  in. 
The  body  is  built  to  order  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  operator. 

The  frame  is  unusual  in  construc- 
tion. It  is  built  entirely  of  straight 
channel  sections,  with  an  approach 
toward  straight-line  drive.  The 
side  members  of  the  frame  are  con- 
structed of  rolled  steel,  of  6-in. 
channel.  The  cross  members  are 
of  the  same  material.  There  are 
six  cross  members  in  the  frame,  the 
second  member  from  the  front  act- 
ing as  a  support  for  the  front  end 
of  the  engine. 

The  chassis  is  assembled  of  well- 
known  units,  including  a  Continen- 
tal engine,  Bimel  wood  wheels, 
Willard  battery.  Zenith  carburetor, 
Borg  &  Beck  clutch,  Muncie  gear- 
set,  Shuler  front  and  Russel  rear 
axles,  Temme  springs,  Ross  steer- 
ing gear,  and  Acme  universal 
joints. 

The  cylinders  of  the  six-cylinder 
powerplant  are  cast  in  block  with 
the  valves  placed  at  the  right.  The 
engine  is  a  unit  with  the  gearset. 
Water  is  circulated  by  means  of  a 
centrifugal  pump  through  a  cellu- 
lar type  of  radiator.  Fuel  is  fed 
to  the  carburetor  by  vacuum  from 
a  tank  located  under  the  driver's 
seat. 


/  /'('  vcw  Kankakee  2V2-I"'i>i('>'  ''"*»'  "  six-cylinder  Continental  engine  fur  c/reater 
speeds.     Pneumatic  tires  are  furnished  at  extra  cost 

Wintlier  1^-Tonner  Featured  by 
Internal  4-Wheel  Drive 


WINTHER-MARWIN  SPECIFIGATION.S 

Capacity,  tons   1  ',<■ 

Price    $2,375 

Wiieelbase.  in 132 

Tires,   front    32x4 

Tires,    rear    32  x  4 

Bore,  in 3Y, 

Strolce,    in 5 

N.  A.  C.  C.  lip 22.5 

Speed,    r.p.m 1500 

Speed,  m.p.h 17 

<;e.ir  r-  tie  in  liiph  t,-ear 8.S  to  1 

Pinal  drive lnt.-Gear-4 


THE  Winthe '  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  brought 
out  a  model  especially  adapted  for 
farming  purposes.  It  is  of  11/2- 
ton  capacity  and  is  four-wheel 
driven.  The  Farm  Special  model, 
as  it  is  called,  is  especially  adapta- 
ble to  rough  going  in  the  country 
districts  and  is  also  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  most  farm  work. 
Equipment  includes  a  seat,  side  and 
tail  lights,  tools,  jack  and  running- 
boards.  An  all-weather  cab  is  sup- 
plied at  an  extra  cost  of  $100.    A 


combination  grain  and  stock  body 
costs  $120  extra.  Pneumatic  tires, 
electric  starting  and  lighting, 
Prest-0-Lite  equipment  and  pig  tail 
hooks  are  supplied  at  extra  cost. 

The  new  model  is  made  up  of 
well-known  units  such  as  a  Wis- 
consin engine,  Eisemann  magneto, 
Stromberg  carburetor.  Fuller 
clutch  and  gearset,  Clark  rear  in- 
ternal-gear-driven axle,  Harvey 
springs,  Lavine  steering  gear,  and 
Arvac  universal  joints.  The  frame, 
wheels,  radiator  tank  and  front 
axle  are  made  by  the  Marwin 
Truck  Corp.  The  wheels,  which 
are  cast  steel  and  of  disk  construc- 
tion, are'  mounted  with  solid  tires 
all  around. 

The  cylinders  of  the  four-cylin- 
der powerplant  are  cast  in  block 
with  the  valves  placed  at  the  left. 
Water  circulation  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  centrifugal  pump  and  a 
vertical  finned-tube  radiator. 


i:v#^ 


adaptable  for  farm  work  and  running  through  fields  and  soft  country  roads 
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Heil  Four-in-One  Combination  Coal 
Body  Keeps  Trucks  Moving 

Luhrik  Oil  Cup — Loktite    Chain    Holder — Never  lost   Rim    Lug — 
Preslo  U  iiulshield  (^.leaner — B  &  D  Compressor 


FLEET  ownei's  handling  con- 
tracting materials,'  coal  or 
lumber,  who  wish  to  keep  their 
trucks  moving  during  the  slack 
periods  of  the  year,  may  do  so  by 
equipping  their  vehicles  with  a 
four-in-one  combination  coal  body, 
which  may  also  be  transformed 
into  one  for  carrying  lumber,  cast- 
ings, pipe,  etc.  In  that  way,  the 
trucks  may  be  rented  to  outside 
firms  during  the  slack  periods  or 
may  be  used  by  the  owners  when 
they  handle  all  three  together.  The 
four-in-one  l>ody  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  was  built 
by  the  Heil  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  is  mounted  on  a  5-ton  Indi- 
ana truck.  It  is  fitted  with  two 
sets  of  removable  sides ;  double- 
acting  tailgate ;  chain  spreader  de- 
vice ;  sliding  door  in  tailgate ; 
hinged  doors  in  the  sides  and  a 
manual  tailgate  control.  The  body 
is  fitted  with  a  substantial  sub- 
frame  and  a  Hydro  hoist. 

The  body  has  a  coal  capacity  of 
180  cu.  ft.  water  level  and  210  cu. 
ft.  with  crown,  e.stimating  coal  at 
50  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  The  hinged  door 
and  swing  door  each  has  a  6-in. 
spillway  fitted  with  hooks  for  hold- 
ing the  standard  17-in.  coal  bag. 
The  doors  in  the  side  of  the  body 
are  always  placed  as  close  to  the 
rear  as  possible  to  utilize  the  dump 
hoist  to  the  maximum.  The  tail- 
gate is  reinforced  with  an  angle 
iron  and  bar. 


With  both  sets  of  sides  removed, 
boxes,  crates,  cement  and  the  like 
can  be  hauled.  The  tailgate  may 
also  be  suspended  level  with  the 
platform,  thus  increasing  the  load- 
ing space  and  making  possible  the 
hauling  of  lumber,  castings,  pipe, 
etc. 

As  the  body  is  fitted  with  a  Hy- 
dro hoi.st,  all  of  the  loading  space 
is  utilized  and  the  load  is  properly 
distributed. 

The  weight  of  the  body  is  2,500 
lbs. ;  the  length  is  11  ft. ;  the  width 
6  ft.,  and  the  height  for  gravel  17 
in.  and  coal  32<j4  in.  The  price  is 
$475.  Other  prices  range  from 
$330  for  the  2-ton  size  to  $570  for 
the  7-tonner. 

Liibrik  Oil  Cup 

ADUST-PROOF  oil  cup  which 
depends  for  operation  upon 
sufficient  movement  of  the  cup  to 
agitate  a  ball  oil  conveyor  to  per- 
mit oil  to  flow  to  the  bearing  is 
being  made  by  the  Coe-Staplev 
Mfg.  Corp.,  New  York  City.  The 
quantity  of  oil  fed  is  governed  by 
the  size  of  the  ball  and  the  speed 
of  the  truck.  Oil  is  carried  up 
from  the  well  by  capillary  action 
through  a  wick  to  the  ball  con- 
veyor. The  conveyor  collects  oil 
by  being  thrown  against  the  ball. 
The  price  is  $1.  The  cup  is  fitted 
with  a  dirt-proof  filler  hole,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. 


A  ronl  romprnnj  uniy  Iriinsfunn  ilx  tnich  into  one  for  can-j/hig  lumber,  castings, 
etc.,  with  a  HeU  "Four-in^One"  body 


Loktite  Chain  Holder 

A  NON-SKID  chain  holder  for 
use  on  trucks  equipped  with 
solid  or  pneumatic  tires  has  been 
recently  put  on  the  market — the 
Loktite  truck  chain  holder  as  it  is 
named ;  the  chain  may  be  locked  or 
taken  ofi"  the  felloe  of  the  wheels 
by  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger. There  is  only  one  part  to  the 
Loktite ;  once  fastened  on  the  felloe 
of  the  wheel  it  can  remain  there 
permanently.  With  the  locking  de- 
vice it  is  impossible  to  lose  a  chain, 
except  when  the  chain  wears  in 
two  or  breaks.  Then  the  inside 
half  drops  off  the  holder  and  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  getting 
caught  in  the  brake  mechanism. 
The  outside  half  of  the  chain  stays 
fast  to  the  holder  and  gives  the 
driver  the  alarm  that  the  chain  is 
broken. 

Loktite  chains  have  a  special 
twist  so  they  lay  flat  on  the  tires. 
As  a  result  there  are  no  straight 
links  to  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  tires 
and  no  special  hooks  or  special 
links  to  fasten  to  the  holders.  A 
set  of  twelve  clamps,  including 
the  screws,  costs  $16.25.  Twelve 
lengths  of  chain  cost  $4.08,  a  single 
length  costing  34  cents.  These 
prices  cover  clamps  and  chains 
made  specially  for  %-,  1-  and  114- 
ton  trucks  which  are  equipped  with 
wheels  having  a  felloe  2%  in.  wide 
and  11/2  in.  to  2  in.  deep.  Staples 
&  Seefeld,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  make 
the  device. 


oil.  HOLE  COVER 
OltllCHTCAP 


FELT  WICK  SUPPORT 


IL  tUCI  TO  BEARINGS 


Agitation  of  the  hall  in  the   Luhrik  oil 
Clip  permits  oil  to  flow  to  the  hearing 
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A  chain  used  for  non-skid  purposes 
may  be  taken  off  by  the  use  of  thumb 
and  finger  with  Loktite  chain  holder 

Neverlost  Rim  Lug 

TRUCK  owners  will  appreciate 
the  advantages  which  are  re- 
presented in  a  new  tire  lug  which 
has  been  designed  to  overcome  all 
the  faults  of  the  ordinary  type.  As 
every  fleet  owner  knows,  the  lugs 
at  the  present  time  must  be  re- 
moved entirely  when  tires  are 
changed.  With  the  Neverlost  lug, 
the  lug  never  becomes  separated 
entirely  from  the  rim,  a  hinged 
joint  serving  to  let  the  lug  swing 
free  from  the  rim  bolt,  but  holding 
it  to  the  rim  nevertheless.  When 
the  nut  lug  combination  is  re- 
moved, it  drops  out  of  the  way  as 
is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  While 
in  the  drawing  the  swivel  pin  is 
shown  below  the  nut,  in  some  types 
of  lugs  the  pin  is  placed  at  the 
side  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  felloe 
of  the  wheel.  The  manufacturer 
is  the  Automatic  Products  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Windshield  Qeaner 

THE  difficulties  encountered  by 
truck   drivers  when   running 
during   a    rain    when    their   wind- 


Both  sides  of  the  ivindshield  glass  are 

cleaned    at    the   same    time    with   the 

Presto-Felt  cleaner. 


shields  are  constantly  covered  with 
water  through  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  design  of  a  new 
type  of  windshield  cleaner.  It  is 
made  with  two  chemically  treated 
felt  pads  which  are  pressed  against 
either  side  of  the  windshield  by 
means  of  oil-tempered,  spring  steel 
holders.  These  spring  holders  in- 
sure uniform  tension,  prevent  rat- 
tling and  keep  the  cleaner  from 
dropping  down  in  the  line  of  vi- 
sion. 

One  application,  it  is  stated,  is 
sufficient  during  any  storm.  An- 
other feature  of  the  device  is  that 
both  sides  of  the  glass  are  cleaned 
at  the  same  time,  thus  preventing 
dust  or  steam  from  gathering  on 
the  inside  of  the  windshield,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  a  closed  cab. 

The  P  r  e  s  t  o-Felt  windshield 
cleaner  is  made  in  one  model  only, 
vet  it  is  designed  to  fit  all  types 
of  w-indshields.  It  can  be  attached 
in  either  of  three  ways:  clamping 
over  the  top  of  the  windshield 
frame;  bolted  through  the  frame, 
or  bolted  directly  through  the 
glass.  All  necessary  parts  are  fur- 
nished with  each  cleaner  for  at- 
taching in  either  of  the  three  ways. 
The  price  complete  is  $2.  It  is 
made  by  the  Presto-Felt  Mfg.  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.  &  D.  Electric  Compressor 

L^'LEET  owners  whose  trucks  are 
X^  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires 
and  who  wish  to  save  time  during 
the  inflation  of  these  large  tires  will 
be  interested  in  the  new  No.  46 
portable  automatic  electric  com- 
pressor outfit,  recently  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Black  &  Decker  Mfg. 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  same  outfit  can  also  be  used 
in  the  machine  shop  for  operating 
pneumatic  tools,  for  paint  spray- 
ing, machinery  blowing,  etc.  When 
used  as  such,  the  cylinder  has  a 
larger  bore,  so  that  the  machine 
delivers  12  cu.  ft.  per  minute  with 
a  guaranteed  pressure  of  75  lb. 
When  used  for  inflating  tires,  the 
compressor  delivers  6  cu.  ft.  per 
min.  with  a  guaranteed  pressure  of 
200  lb. 

The  machine  is  air-cooled,  being 
lubricated  by  grease.  The  cooling 
chamber  at  the  top^  of  the  com- 
pressor is  provided  with  fins  to  dis- 
sipate the  compression  heat.  The 
automatic  switch  starts  the  com- 
pressor when  the  pressure  in  the 
tank  drops  to  150  lb.,  and  automat- 
icallv  stops  it  when  the  tank  pres- 
sure" has  reached  200  lb.  In  con- 
junction with  the  automatic  switch 
there    is    an    automatic    unloader 


The  li.  &  D.  electric  compressor  deliv- 
ers 12  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  min. 

which  prevents  the  possibility  of 
overloading  the  electric  circuit 
when  the  motor  is  started.  The 
average  inflation  time  of  a  44  by 
10-in.   tire   was   6.3   min. 

The  carriage  of  the  outfit  is  pro- 
vided with  lugs  so  that  it  can  be 
quickly  converted  into  a  stationary 
outfit  by  merely  removing  the 
wheels  and  handle.  When  this  out- 
fit is  desired,  allowance  of  $15  is 
made  for  the  wheels  and  handle, 
making  the  net  price  $485. 

Burd  Piston  Ring  Directory 

THE  Burd  High  Compression 
Ring  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  has 
issued  a  most  complete  piston  ring 
directory.  It  is  a  book  of  112 
pages,  listing  over  600  sizes  and 
oversizes  of  Burd  piston  rings,  cov- 
ering practically  every  make  and 
model  of  gasoline  engine.  Piston 
ring  specifications  for  over  1,500 
models  of  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  are  given.  The  correct  size 
for  nearly  every  truck  engine  will 
be  found.  Complete  instructions 
for  ring  installations,  etc.,  are  also 
given. 


-.  \  y' 

The  Neverlost  lug  never  becomes  i 
arated  entirely  from  the  rim 
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1919  In  Retrospect 


LUOKIXG  back  on  the  year  1919  it  has  been 
a  good  year  for  the  average  motor  truck 
owner  In  that  he  has  discovered  many  new  ad- 
vantages of  the  motor  truck.  Many  of  these 
were  tlie  result  of  truck  use  in  the  Great  War, 
which,  taken  all  in  all,  has  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  single  influence  ever  interjected  for 
the  advancement  of  all  forms  of  highw^ay  trans- 
portation. 

The  war  has  also  brought  home  forcibly  the 
need  for  wider  and  better  highways.  And  if 
the  truck  owner  must  pay  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  these  new  roads  he  should  not  com- 
plain. When  license  fees  are  increased  within 
reason  he  should  not  feel  that  he  is  being  dis- 
criminated against,  for  in  the  long  run  he  will 
probably  save  more  than  the  increased  cost  of 
the  fees  by  the  reduced  expense  of  truck  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  resulting  from  the  im- 
proved highways. 

During  1919  the  fleet  owner  has  been  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  trucks  without  serious  de- 


lay and  at  a  price  w^hich  increased  far  less  than 
machinery  in  many  other  different  lines  of 
industry. 

Then,  too,  there  has  been  a  gradual  develop- 
ment in  the  better  design  of  motor  trucks,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  a  low^er  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  than  would  have  been  possible 
without  these  improvements.  True,  drivers' 
and  helpers'  wages  have  been  increased,  but  not 
in  proportion  to  the  wage  increases  in  many 
other  lines  of  work. 

These  increased  wages  have  also  brought 
home  to  the  large  fleet  owner  the  necessity  for 
laetter  organization  of  his  truck  operating  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  keep  down  as  low  as  possible 
the  cost  of  doing  a  unit  of  work.  In  this  con- 
nection, there  has  come  a  better  understanding, 
especially  with  large  fleet  owners,  that  the  work 
of  truck  operation  and  truck  maintenance  are 
radically  different,  require  differently-trained 
men  and  should  be  performed  by  separate  de- 
partments. 


1919.  The  Year  of  Roads 


AS  prophesied  in  the  Jan.  1, 1919,  issue  of  this 
magazine  the  year  1919  saw  greater  road 
development  than  in  any  other  year  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  While  the  actual 
road  work  carried  through  was  far  less  than 
that  proposed,  the  difference  in  the  work  will 
undoubtedly  be  completed  during  the  present 
year  and  make  it  of  even  greater  importance. 
Road  building  appropriations  made  from  all 
sources  during  1919  totaled  $340,394,536.  In 
Federal-Aid  roads  alone  projects  to  cost  $91,- 
195,797  were  approved.  Of  these,  projects  val- 
ued at  only  $18,048,441  were  executed.     This 


shows  that  the  actual  accomplishment  has  been 
far  less  than  that  planned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

The  fate  of  the  proposed  Federal  Highway 
Commission  to  supervise  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  highways 
and  to  expend  the  Federal-Aid  moneys  now- 
passing  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  still  unde- 
cided. Several  bills  have  been  introduced  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  commission  but  each  bill 
has  been  amended  and  amended  again  so  that 
nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished. 


Real  Truck  Shows 

HIGHWAY  transport  conferences  at  the  two  country  before.    As  these  conferences  are  de- 

1920  motor  truck  shows  in  New  York  City  signed  to  impart  valuable  information  to  the 

and  Chicago  will  make  these  shows  different  truck  purchaser  and  to  the  fleet  owner,  all  truck 

from  any  national  truck  shows  ever  held  in  this  owners  should  attend  them  and  also  send  their 
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operating  and  maintenance  superintendents. 

In  years  past,  motor  truck  shows  have  been 
more  or  less  of  failures  from  the  truck  owners' 
viewpoint.  This  has  not  been  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  shows  were  engineered 
more  for  the  truck  maker,  dealer  and  distrib- 
utor than  the  prospective  truck  purchaser. 

This  year   conditions   are   different.     Both 


truck  shows  will  have  to  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  shows 
from  tlie  fleet-owner  viewpoint  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  attendance  of  the  fleet  owner 
at  the  conferences,  now  that  those  in  charge  of 
the  shows  have  provided  a  means  for  dissemina- 
tion of  real  operating  and  maintenance  knowl- 
edge. 


After  the  War,  Tiie  Truck 


ONE  of  the  progressive  motor  truck  manu- 
facturers has  very  well  expressed  the  fu- 
ture development  in  truck  use  by  saying  that  as 
after  the  Civil  War  came  the  great  development 
of  our  railway  systems,  so  after  the  Great  War 
will  come  the  real  development  of  the  motor 
truck. 

This  expresses  so  well  the  possibilities  which 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  the  motor  truck 
that  we  may  at  this  time  attempt  to  foresee 
what  the  future  has  in  abeyance  for  the  com- 
mercial vehicle. 

If  highway  transportation  follows  railroad 
development  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
perhaps  within  the  next  decade  we  will  have 
stock  companies  operating  highway  transport 
fleets  of  500  or  even  1000  trucks.  Then 
truck  operation  will  be  on  a  much  more  scien- 
tific basis  than  it  is  at  present.  Truck  opera- 
tion and  truck  maintenance  will  be  perfected  to 
the  highest  degree.  There  will  be  no  small 
leaks  in  operating  or  maintenance  expenses  for 


the  unwarranted  waste  of  even  the  smallest 
amount,  for  $1  lost  per  truck  per  day  would 
amount  to  $300,000  for  a  300-day  operating 
year. 

When  the  day  of  the  gigantic  and  well-organ- 
ised transportation  fleet  arrives,  the  greatest 
economic  development  of  the  nation  will  be 
made  possible,  for  then  every  small  city,  town 
and  village  not  now  accessible  by  boat  or  rail 
lines  will  be  linked  together. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  development  in  the 
use  of  trucks  during  the  past  year  this  view 
has  more  of  realism  than  fancy.  Of  all  the 
forces  which  have  advanced  highway  transpor- 
tation by  motor  truck,  none  has  been  more 
potent  than  the  Great  War.  It  has  cramped 
ten  years  of  development  into  one  year  and 
brought  home  under  the  stress  of  a  national 
crisis  the  great  economic  advantages  of  high- 
ways and  the  vehicles  of  commerce  which  must 
run  over  them  if  the  roads  are  to  be  of  thtlF 
greatest  value. 


Future  Owner  Tasks 


WHILE  many  fleet  owners  have  bettered 
their  method  of  truck  operation  and  main- 
tenance during  the  past  year,  there  are  many 
things  still  to  be  attained.  Discussing  the  sub- 
ject briefly,  there  is  still  room  for  tremendous 
development  along  two  distinct  lines,  those  of 
truck  operation  and  truck  maintenance. 

Many  thousands  of  trucks  are  still  operated 
on  the  antique,  slow  and  inefficient  horse-pace 
methods.  The  owners  of  these  vehicles,  forced 
to  buy  trucks  when  horses  were  unavailable  or 
became  too  expensive  to  operate,  have  simply 
employed  the  motor  truck  as  a  substitute  for  the 
horse.  Instead,  the  motor  truck  is  a  modern 
business  builder. 

It  cannot  become  this  business  builder  to  the 
fullest  extent  unless  the  equipment  used  in  con- 
junction with  it  and  the  methods  of  loading  and 
unloading  employed  are  speeded  up  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  speed  of  the  truck  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  horse. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  trucks.    Far  too  many  trucks 


spend  a  third  or  a  half  of  their  working  day 
with  their  wheels  not  turning.  Under  these 
conditions  the  truck  becom.es  nothing  more  than 
a  warehouse  on  wheels  whereas  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  built  is  not  to  be  a  warehouse  but  to 
move  goods  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  one 
place  to  another. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  business 
builder  as  the  ratio  of  the  actual  time  in  motion 
approaches  the  total  possible  time  in  motion. 
There  is  hardly  any  given  set  of  truck-operat-. 
ing  conditions  in  which  the  motor  truck  cannot 
be  made  to  earn  greater  profits  or  save  more 
money,  if  serious  thought  is  given  to  the  method 
of  operation,  including  routing,  dispatching, 
loading  and  unloading. 

There  is  also  still  much  to  be  attained  in 
motor  truck  maintenance.  The  cost  of  truck 
maintenance  cannot  be  reduced  by  an  under- 
sized machine  shop  or  barnlike  garage.  Econ- 
omy is  secured  only  when  adequate  equipment 
is  provided  and  this  adequate  equipment  costs 
money. 
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MakiMs  of  Hoists 

and   Truck   Engine   Stands 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  us  the  names  of 
concerns  which  manufacture  the  follow- 
ing truck  garage  equipment: 

1— Hoists  or  cranes  for  lifting  engines 
)iit  of  truck  chassis. 

2— Stands  for  testing  engines.— P.  L. 
Criblet,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  and 
addresses  of  firms  prominent  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  portable  cranes  such  as  can 
be  used  for  lifting  engines  out  of  truck 
chassis: 

f.inton  Foundry  &  Machine  Ca,  Canton,  Ohio 
i-leveland  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Keystone    Garage    Kquipment    Co.,     Boston, 

Klemme  Mfg.  Co..  A.  C.  Davenport,  Iowa 

Kiaiiklin    Moore   Co..    Winsted     Conn 

.New    Jer.sey    Foundry    &    Machine    Co.,    New 

Vork.    N.    Y.  „         .  .,,, 

Kichards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co..  Aurora,  111. 
r    S    Auto  Bumper  Co..   Chicago,  111. 
rnited   Engine   &   Mfg.   Co..    Hanover,   Pa. 
Weaver    Mfg.    Co.,    Springfield,    111. 
Wengraf   aSio    Hoi?t   Co.,   Naugatuck,    Conn. 

Some  prominent  makers  of  engine  re- 
pair stands  are  as  follows: 
Central    Brass    &    Fixture    Co.,    Springfield, 
Continental    Auto    Parts    Co..    Knightstown, 
Henihell-Spillman    Motor    Co.,    North    Tona- 

Showaiur  Mfg.' Co..    Springfield,   Ohio, 
United   Engine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Articles  on  How  to 

Gel  Rid  of  Horse  Wagons 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

I  note  on  page  90  of  the  Sept.  1,  1919, 
issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle  that 
there  is  an  article  entitled  "Getting  Rid 
of  a  Mixed  Fleet  of  Horses  and  Trucks. 
I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  tell  me  in 
what  other  issues  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  similar  articles  have  appeared 
regarding  the  replacement  of  horses  by 
either  gasoline  or  electric  trucks. — A.  P. 
Lekhart,  Utica  City  Ice  Co.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

A  second  article  on  "How  a  Lumber 
Merchant  in  a  Small  Town  Got  Rid  of 
His  Horses"  was  published  on  pages  140 
and  141  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
for  Sept.  15.  1919.  Other  articles  telling 
how  concerns  in  different  lines  of  indus- 
try have  replaced  their  horse-drawn 
equipment  by  trucks  have  been  published 
as  follows: 

No.  3  Lumber Sent.  15 

No.  4  Groceries v,  **^',£ 

No.  5  Express  Nov.  15 

No.  6  Florist  ;P^'^\\ 

No.  7  Beverages   Dec.  15 

No.  8  Bread  Ja"-  1 


W~\EVOTED  to  topics  pertinent  to 
/_y  commercial  vehicle  operation, 
design  and  maintenance.  Open  to 
the  use  of  all  readers.  Communi- 
cations must  be  accompanied  by 
the  sender's  name  and  addrens, 
confidential  if  preferred.  No  charge 
is  ever  made  for  this  service. 


Where  to  Get  Repair 

Links  for  Truck  Chains 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  advise  where  I  can 
buy  twist  link  chains  for  renewing  cross 
chains  for  heavy  truck  chains?  Can  you 
tell  me  where  the  best  wheel  or  non- 
skid  chains  are  obtainable?  — R.  A. 
LiVESEY,  Pedro,  W.  Va. 

Below  is  a  list  of  makers  of  tire  chain 
repair  links: 
American    Auto    Products    Co.,    Washington, 

D.    C. 
Zinke  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Some    of    the    most    prominent    chain 

makers  are  the  following: 

American    Chain    Co.,    Bridgeport,    Conn. 
Arrow  Grip  Mfg.    Co.,   Glens   Falls,   N.   Y. 
Challoner  Co.,   Oshkosh,   Wis. 
Diamond  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Never-Skid  Mfg.   Co.,  New  York  City. 
Kowe    Calk    &    Chain    Co.,    Plantsville,    Conn. 
Standley  Skid  Chain  Co.,  Boone,  Iowa. 
W.    E.   Townsend  Co.,  Kew  York  City. 
United    Sales    Co..    Minneapolis,    Minn. 
Foley    Traction    Rim    Co.,    Inc.,    Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Companies  Which  Make 

Truck  Camping  Outfits 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  names  of 
manufacturers  making  complete  camp- 
ing outfits  to  mount  on  motor  trucks? — 
O.  H.  Wentcher,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Below  is  a  list  of  companies  which 
manufacture  complete  camping  outfits  to 
mount  on  motor  trucks: 

Auto  Bed  Camp  Mfg.   Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Baker   &   Lockwood    Mfg.    Co.,   Kansas   City, 

Mo. 
K.   J.   Burch  Mfg.  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Carnle-Goudie    Mfg.    Co.,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 
Cleveland-Akron    Bag  Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 
Compac  Tent  Co.,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Cruiser  Motor  Car  Co.,  Madison.  Wis. 
Gustav  De  BrettevlUe.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dps  Moines  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Des  Moines. 

Iowa.  _    , 

Enten)rise  Bed  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. 
Genesee   Mfg.   Co.,   Flint,   Mich. 
J    C.   Goss  Co.,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Holden  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Mina 
Srhaefer  Tent   &   Awning   Co.,   Denver,   Colo. 
Stoll   Mfg.   Co.,   Denver,  Colo. 
Strong  Bungalow  Co.,   Hartford.  Conn. 
Tentobed  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill, 
Way   Sagless  Spring  Co.,   Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Fit  Ford  with  Pneumatics 

All  Around  for  Speed 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  us  your  advice  as 
to  what  size  of  pneumatic  tire  to  fit  on 
a  Ford  truck  chassis  in  order  to  improve 
the  riding  qualities  and  also  get  more 
speed  with  the  same  r,p.m.  of  the  motor. 
I  would  think  one-half  way  between  the 
present  truck  tire  and  passenger  car 
tire  would  be  about  right.  My  load  will 
be  about  800  or  900  pounds,  exclusive  of 
the  body,  which  will  be  as  light  as  pos- 
sible and  still  sufficiently  substantial  to 
stand  hard  usage.— F.  M.  Grant,  P.  O. 
Box  411,  Ekalaka,  Mont. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
retain  the  .30  x  SVa  pneumatic  tires  now 
fitted  as  standard  equipment  on  the  front 
wheels  of  the  Ford  model  TT  1-ton  truck. 
If  you  wish  to  replace  the  32  x  3y2  solid 
tires  fitted  on  the  rear  wheels  of  the 
same  truck  as  standard  equipment,  a 
32  X  4-in.  pneumatic  would  probably  be 
the  best  size  to  use.  A  32  x  4-in.  pneu- 
matic tire  has  a  maximum  weight  carry- 
ing capacity  of  500  pounds  as  against 
410  pounds  for  a  SVz-in.  pneumatic. 
While  you  say  your  load  will  only  be  be- 
tween 800  and  900  pounds,  and  while  all 
of  this  is  not  supported  on  the  two  rear 
tires,  we  would  think  it  best  to  use  the 
4-in.  tire  instead  of  the  SVz  to  allow  for 
overloads  which  you  will  undoubtedly  en- 
counter. With  a  4-in.  pneumatic  tire  the 
inflation  pressure  for  a  tire  of  the  cord 
construction  should  be  about  36  lb.  per 
square  inch  and  about  40  lb.  per  square 
inch  for  an  ordinary  fabric  tire. 

Books  Published  on 

Care  of  Motor  Trucks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Can  you  recommend  a  book  on  the 
care  of  motor  trucks  which  we  can  keep 
for  ready  reference?  We  should  like  to 
have  information  on  the  construction  and 
operation  of  trucks. — Robert  Plowe, 
Chicago. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  during  its 
life  of  twelve  years  has  published  more 
information  on  the  construction  and 
operation  of  gasoline  and  electric  motor 
trucks  and  tractors  than  any  other  one 
publication.  In  fact,  that  is  the  only 
kind  of  information  which  it  has  pub- 
lished, since  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
motor  trucks  and   motor  trucking  prob- 
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lems.  Bound  volumes  of  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  would  undoubtedly  give 
you  more  information  on  the  subject  of 
trucks  and  truck  use  than  any  other  one 
publication  which  we  know  of. 

There  are  very  few  books  written  on 
the  same  subject.  Those  that  Ve  know 
of  include  the  following: 

"The  Motor  Truck  as  an  Aid  to  Busi- 
ness I'roiits,"  by  S.  V.  Norton.  The  book 
was  first  published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  during  the  year  1918, 
and  sells  at  $7..50  net. 

"Horse,  Truck  and  Tractor,"  Ijy  N.  H. 
Casson,  L.  W.  Ellis  and  R.  W.  Hutchin- 
son, Jr.,  published  by  F.  G.  Browne  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  in  1913.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  not  known. 

"Motor  Truck  in  Business,"  by  Walde- 
mare  Kaempffert,  published  by  the  Mc- 
Clure  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
during  1917,  and  distributed  gratis. 

There  is  considerable  information  re- 
garding the  design  and  construction  of 
motor  truck  chassis  and  the  combination 
of  truck  parts  in  "The  Modern  Gasoline 
Automobile.  Its  Design,  Construction, 
.Maintenance  and  Operation,"  by  Victor 
Page,  publi.shed  by  the  Norman  W.  Hen- 
ley Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City,  in 
1918.    The  book  sells  at  $3  per  copy. 

Truck  Life  Figured 

in  Miles,  Not  Years 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  please  give  us  any  data  which 
you  may  have  on  the  average  life  in 
years  and  also  in  mileage  of  motor 
trucks  in  the  class  of  Service,  Packard, 
Pierce-Arrow  and  White.— Ckamer- 
Krasselt  Co.,  C-K  Bldg.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

We  should  say  that  it  is  becoming  cus- 
tomary to  gage  the  life  of  a  truck  by  the 
number  of  miles  it  will  run  rather  than 
the  number  of  years.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  general  thing  a  truck 
wears  out  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  miles  it  is  run.  Some  trucks  which 
cover  a  small  mileage  yearly  will  un- 
doubtedly last  longer  than  those  which 
cover  a  greater  mileage,  so  that  the  mile- 
age basis  gives  a  more  scientific  method 
of  estimating  truck  life  and  truck  cost. 
The  total  mileage  which  any  of  the 
trucks  which  you  mention  might  be  ex- 
nected  to  cover  before  being  worn  out 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  be- 
cause of  the  ereat  variety  of  work  in 
which  trucks  are  engaged.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  the  mileage  life  is  as- 
sumed to  be  somewhere  between  100,000 
and  150,000  miles.  The  White  Co.  has 
recently  advertised  that  it  has  many 
trucks  which  have  run  far  in  excess  of 
100,000  miles  and  are  still  giving 
service.  The  Packard  Co.  figures  that 
its  trucks  should  give  at  least  150,000 
miles  of  good  service  if  maintained  with 
proper  care  and  supervision. 


Closed  Cabs  for 

Two   Makes   of   Triu-ks 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  us  as  to  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
who  makes  winter  closed  cabs  ready  to  be 
installed  on  the  Pierce-Arrow  and  Pack- 
ard Trucks? — Prospect  Hill  Bottling 
Co.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Pierce-Arrow 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  it 
manufactures  its  own  closed  cabs  at  its 
Buffalo  factory. 

The  H.  H.  Babcock  Co.,  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  furnishes  closed  cabs  for  all  models 
of  Packard  trucks  at  a  set  price  of  $230. 

Data  on  Friction  of 

Solid  Tires  on  Koa<ls 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  certain  in- 
formation relating  to  the  tractive  effort 
or  rolling  friction  coefficient  of  solid  rub- 
ber tires  on  various  road  surfaces;  that 
is,  what  relations  exist  between  tractive 
effort  in  pounds  at  the  rim  of  the  driv- 
ing wheel  of  a  motor  truck  or  other 
motor  vehicle,  total  load  on  the  wheels, 
speed  of  the  truck  and  power  of  the  en- 
gine or  motor  when  operating  over  the 
various  good  and  bad  conditions  of 
streets   and  roads. 

This  information  is  to  be  used  for  the 
theoretical  calculation  of  the  power  re- 
quired to  drive  certain  capacity  trucks 
over  or  through  various  road  conditions 
at  given  speeds,  employing  solid  rubber 
tires. — L.  R.  Yeager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  following  are  the  accepted  figures 
for  coefficients  of  road  friction  for  solid 
rubber  tires  of  the  usual  compound : 

Hard,  level   asphalt 0.0100 

Wood  pavement    0.0115 

Level  macadam    0.0115-0.0:^00 

Plank  road    0.0090 

Cobble  stones    O.OlTo 

Good  dirt  road   0.0110-0.0200 

Ordinary  dirt  country  road    0.0200 

Sand    0.2000 

Tlie  tractive  resistance  of  average 
roads  against  solid  rubber  tires  is  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  60  lb.  per  ton  of 
weight  on  the  wheel.  Speed  and  motor- 
power  do  not  materially  affect  these  fig- 
ures, excepting  that  there  is  a  certain 
percentage  of  slip  at  high  speeds,  and 
that  too  sudden  application  of  power 
will,  of  course,  prevent  the  tires  taking 
hold  of  the  road.  In  motor  trucks,  how- 
ever, these  points  may  be  neglected. 

There  are  two  formulas  used  to  de- 
termine the  ability  of  a  vehicle,  one  of 
these  being  what  is  usually  called  the 
Roadability  formula: 

B'-  S  N  R 

WD 

In  which  B  is  the  engine  bore  in 
inches,  S  is  the  engine  stroke  in  inches, 
N  is  the  number  of  cylinders,  R  is  the 
total  gear  ratio,  W  is  the  total  weight 
in  pounds  and  D  is  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels  in  inches. 

This  formula  is  useful  chiefly  as  a 
comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  differ- 


ent designs.  By  figuring  the  ability  of 
a  given  chassis  of  known  efficiency  a 
new  design  may  be  checked  up  with  it  by 
similarly  figuring  its  ability. 

A  more  scientific  formula  is  that  for 
which  Cornelius  T.  Myers  is  responsible, 
known  as  the  TF  formula: 


TF 


28.2  B-  NSR 


DW 


In  which  TF  is  the  tractive  factor,  or 
pounds  of  push  at  the  driving  tires  per 
pound  of  total  weight  of  the  truck  and 
its  load;  N  is  the  number  of  cylinders, 
B  is  the  engine  bore  in  inches,  S  is  the 
engine  stroke  in  inches,  R  is  the  total 
gear  ratio,  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  driv- 
ing wheels  in  inches  and  II'  is  the  total 
weight  in  pounds. 

To  use  this  formula  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  tractive  resistance  which 
has  to  be  overcome.  On  a  level  road  this 
will  equal  the  total  weight  of  the  truck 
and  load  multiplied  by  the  road-friction 
coefficient  given  at  the  top  of  the  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  which  most  nearly  repre- 
sents the  road  condition  encountered.  If 
there  is  a  grade,  its  percentage,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals,  should  be  added  to 
the  road   resistance  coefficient. 

Thus,  for  example,  suppose  we  have  a 
truck  weighing,  with  its  load,  9800  lb.  to 
move  over  a  fair  macadam  road  with  a 
4-per  cent  grade.     Then : 

00  =  0.0175 
Grade  =  0.04 


0.0575  =  Total  road 
resistance  per  pound  of  total  weight. 
Total  weight  =  9800.  Then  9800  X 
0.0575  =  563%  lb. 

From  this  it  is  possible  to  work  back 
to  the  truck  design  by  substituting  in 
the  TF  formula  all  of  the  factors  which 
are  fixed  and  immutable,  and  then  trying 
different  values  for  the  variable  ones 
until  the  desired  TF  is  secured. 

To  Issue  Mack  Paper 

New  York  City,  Dec.  24.— The 
International  Motor  Co.,  manufac- 
turer of  Mack  trucks,  will  publish 
a  new  completed  house  organ  called 
the  Mack  Pndldog.  The  first  issue 
will  appear  in  February.  The 
adaptation  of  the  motor  truck  to 
the  different  fields  of  business  will 
be  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
magazine. 

Stroudsburp  Transfer  Co. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  26. — The 
Stroud.sburg  Transfer  Co.  has  been 
foi-med  to  do  business  in  Strouds- 
burg and  Pittston,  Pa.  Light 
hauling  will  be  done  for  the  pres- 
ent with  a  few  trucks.  In  the 
spring  the  concern  intends  expand- 
ing its  fleet. 
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Plan    New    Body    tor 
Federal  Roads 

Hill  Calls  for  Five-Man  Commis- 
sion to  liuild  .»«•  Road 
System 

Washington.    Dec.    22.— A    re- 
vised bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a   National   Highway   System  and 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  Highway 
Commission,   has  been   introduced 
in   the   Senate   by   Senator  Town- 
send.     The  bill,  which  closely  fol- 
lows the  earlier  bills  which  were 
introduced   by   Senator  Townsend 
for  the  same  purpose,  would  create 
a  Federal  Highway  Commission  of 
five    commissioners    appointed    by 
the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  each  being  appointed 
with  regard  to  the  geological  con- 
ditions of  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  provision  that  not  more 
than  three  commissioners  shall  be 
members    of    the    same    political 
party.    The  commission  will  estab- 
lish, construct  and  maintain  a  na- 
tional  system   of   highways,   com- 
posed    of     connecting     interstate 
roads,  which  shall  be  the  most  prac- 
ticable routes  and  constructed  with 
consideration   for   the  location   of 
agricultural  and  industrial  produc- 
tion centers.     The  .(system  ma,V  \\\- 
tlUde  the  hi^thways  connecting  wa- 
ter   ports    and    the    hiffh'i^'ays    of 
Mexico  and  Canada,    they  will  not 
include  highways  iV'.  a  municipality 
with  a  populatiWi  of  5000  or  more. 
The  Com  mission  will   have  au- 
thority to  thake  the  necessary  sur- 
veys and  maps,  either  directly  or 
throuirii  contract  with  state  high- 
way  departments;   will    have   the 
po^Ver  to  hire  labor  and  purchase 
supplies  and   maintain   equipment 
and  will  work  as  co-operatively  as 
possible  with  the  highway  depart- 
ments in  the  selection  of  highways. 
A  portion  of  the  national  high- 
way system  in  each  state  shall  be 
equal   to   1   per  cent  oi   the   total 
highway    mileage    in    each    state 
where  that  will  suffice  to  offer  at 
least  two  highways  connecting  with 
the   national   highways   in  adjoin- 
ing states.     Where  it  will  not  be 
sufficient,  the  commission  will  have 
the  power  to  increa.se  the  mileage 
of  the  national  sy.stems  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  provide  two  such 
highways.    It  may  select  any  high- 
way or  part  of  a  highway  for  its 
national  highway  system  that  has 
been   constructed   by  the  state  or 
county  municipality.     In  consider- 
ation of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  each  .state  from  the  establish- 
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mer.t  of  a  national  highway  system 
it  will  be  a  condition  precedmg 
construction  of  the  highways  se- 
lected for  the  national  system  that 
the  existing  right  of  way  of  a  high- 
way will  be  transferred  by  the 
state  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Permission  is  given  to  rail- 
roads or  canal  companies  to  con- 
vey property  to  the  government 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  if  it  has 
been  acquired  by  grant  from  the 
United  States. 

The  use  of  only  such  durable 
types  of  surface  and  materials  will 
adequately  meet  the  future  traffic 
needs  is  authorized,  and  the  com- 
mission will  have  the  authority  and 
power  to  determine  the  types  of 
construction,  methods  and  main- 
tenance. All  highways  in  the  na- 
tional system  unless  impractical 
because  of  physical  conditions,  ex- 
cessive cost  or  legal  obstacles  shall 
have  a  right  of  way  of  not  less 
than  66  ft.  in  width  and  a  wearing 
surface  of  an  adequate  width  of  not 
less  than  20  ft.  -    • 

Appropriations  authorized  by 
the  act  include  $50,000,000,  which 
will  become  available  immediately; 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1920,  and  $100,- 
000,000  for  each  ■©f  the  3  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.  Iri  all,  $425,000,- 
000  will  be  available  until  ex"- 
pended.  Not  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  appropriation  may  be  used 
for  administering  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  The  bill  is  now  before  the 
committee  for  post  offices  and  test 
roads  for  consideration. 

New  Sei-vk-e  Repair  Station 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  27. — The 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co.  is  now 
represented  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  by  the  Lans- 
dale  Motor  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A 
completely  equipped  service  station 
will  be  opened  at  1409  Melon 
Street,  this  city. 


Coining  Events 

1920 

Jan.   3-10 New    York    City,    Motor    Truck 

Show,  8th  Coast  Artillery 
ReKiment  Armory.  193rd  St. 
and   Jerome   Avenue. 

Jan.   17-24 Hartford,    Conn.,    Truck    Show, 

State  Armory. 

Jan.   24-31 Chicago.      HI..      Motor      Truck 

Show.  International  Amphi- 
tlieatre.    Stock    Yards. 

Feb.   9-1) Louisville,   Ky..   American  Good 

Roads    Conpress. 

Feb,    14-21 Pelroit     Motor     Truck     Show. 

Ford    Service    Building. 

March   22-27.  .Wilkes-Barrc.        Pa.,        Motor 
Truck   Show,   Armory. 


Truck     Laws     to     Be 
Enforced  in  Pa. 

Road     Inspectors      Will     Slop 

Trncks  for  Overloading  and 

Too  Long  Loads 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  26. — Poli- 
ticians' restrictions  on  motor  traffic 
over  Pennsylvania's  highways  as 
exemplified  in  the  new  state  laws, 
which  were  interpreted  to  the 
members  at  the  December  session 
of  the  Motor  Truck  Assn.  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  Hotel  Adelphia, 
make  it  appear  that  truck  owners, 
operators  and  dealers  will  have  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  amended. 

Benjamin  C.  Eynon,  State  Regis- 
trar of  Motor  Vehicles,  who  made 
the  principal  business  address  of 
the  evening,  explained  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  the  details  of  the 
new  law,  which,  as  more  than  one 
member  remarked  in  substance  af- 
ter the  meeting,  seems  aimed  at 
stifling  motor  truck  traffic  in  the 
i^tatg- 

While  his  HstgnerS  were  ap- 
preciative of  his  intepretation 
and  clear  explanation  of  the  laws, 
there  was  consternation  among  the 
unpreiiared  when  Mr.  Eynon  an- 
nounced that  his  department  of  the 
state  government  soon  would  put 
out  numerous  inspectors  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities  to  test  trucks- 
for  overloading.  He  advised  truck 
owners  especially  to  keep  within 
the  new  law  which  permits  no  over- 
load beyond  the  manufacturers' 
certification  of  load  capacity. 

It  was  a  source  of  comment  after 
the  meeting  that,  with  the  new  plan 
of  having  inspectors  stop  trucks 
for  testing,  an  owner  hauling,  for 
instance,  a  dozen  pigs  to  market, 
could  be  inconvenienced  and  per- 
haps made  to  lose  V2  day  or  more, 
by  being  compelled  to  remove  the 
final  pig  which  happened  to  tip  the 
scale  just  over  the  lawful  weight 
for  the  truck  load,  and  that  this 
practice  might  prove  productive  of 
no  end  of  attempts  to  hold  up  mo- 
tor truck  owners  in  more  senses 
than  one.  The  new  law  also 
means  that  telegraph  poles  and 
other  articles  of  like  length  cannot 
be  hauled  by  motor  truck  without 
a  trailer  attached,  as  the  length 
of  the  load  is  limited. 

Detroit  Show  Feb.  14-21 

Detroit,  Dec.  27.— Detroit's 
1920  truck  show,  staged  by  the  De- 
troit Automobile  Dealers'  Assn., 
will  be  held  Feb.  14  to  21  in  the 
eight-story  Ford  service  building. 
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Motor  Trucks  Versus 
the  Railroads 

Railicays  Use  Coercion   to  Get 

Back  Freight  Hauled 

By  Road 

Boston,  Dec.  20. — A  good  illus- 
tration  of  how  the   railroads  are 
goinjr  after  business  they  lost  dur- 
ing the  war  was  told  by  George  H. 
O'Brien,  who  has  a  big  transpor- 
tation company  at  Norwood,  Mass., 
to  the  members  of  the  Motor  Truck 
Club    of    Massachusetts    at    their 
meeting  last  night.    He  said  during 
the  war  he  bought  a  5-ton  truck  to 
haul    rubber   goods  to    Providence 
for  shipment  to  New  York  by  boat. 
The  railroad  could  not  handle  it. 
With   the   armistice  the   contracts 
dropped.        Business      picked     up 
again.     Then  he  lost  the  trucking 
job  with  the  rubber  company.    He 
tried  to  find  out  why.    The  railroad 
officials  had  gone  to  the  company 
and  promised  a  freight  car  every 
day    for   the    haul    to    Providence 
with  their  goods.    O'Brien  figured 
the  cost  and  cut  the  railroad  figure 
by  2%  cents  per  hundred  delivered 
at  New  York.     But  his  offer  was 
not  accepted.     The  general  mana- 
ger was  willing  to  use  the  truck, 
but  the  president  w'ould  not  agree. 
Mr.  O'Brien  after  several  eft'orts 
secured  an  interview  with  the  pres- 
ident.    He  agreed  that  the  motor 
truck  could  do  the  work  better,  in 
fact  the  railroad  was  not  living  up 
to  its  agreement  to  give  him  a  car 
a  day.     "Here's  my  position,"  he 
told  "O'Brien.     "Sometimes  a  ship- 
ment comes  in  by  freight,  and  the 
car  lays  down   at  the  junction   a 
mile  away  because  there  is  not  time 
to  shunt  it  to  our  siding.     It  may 
have   just   some   particular   goods 
we  are  all  out  of  and  need  badly 
to   keep   our   factory   going.     The 
railroad  people  allow  me  to  send 
down  a  team,  break  the  seal  and 
take  away  what  I  want  to  keep  my 
plant  going.     Now  if  I  went  back 
to    your    trucking    line    when    I 
wanted  some  goods  they  would  hold 
me  up.     And  Pd  have  to  stop.    Fd 
like  to  use  the  truck,  but  you  see 
how  Pm  fixed." 

And  O'Brien,  with  his  investment 
of  a  big  truck,  lost  the  job.  But 
he  skirmished  around  and  got 
other  business. 

Lights  on  Penn.   Trucks 

Philadelpha,  Dec.  26. — The 
Motor  Truck  Assn.  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  informed  by  the  State 
Highway  Department  that  owners 


of  large  trucks  unable  to  procure 
adequate  lighting  appliances  be- 
cause of  manufacturing  ditficulties, 
will  l>e  granted  registration  li- 
censes on  their  promise  that  they 
will  get  lights  as  soon  as  possible. 

Representatives  of  the  Motor 
Truck  Assn.  informed  Commis- 
sioner Sadler  that  large  trucks  are 
not  supplied  with  lights  other  than 
oil  signal  lamps  on  each  side  and 
that  electrical  devices  for  them 
have  not  been  found  generally 
practical. 

"Manufacturers,  in  view  of  the 
Pennsylvania  laws,"  said  Mr.  Sad- 
ler, "it  seems  to  me,  should  begin 
to  supply  adequate  lights  and  their 
engineers  should  develop  a  practi- 
cal lighting  system.  There  is  the 
law  ;  I  cannot  modify  it." 

The  Commissioner  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  many  trucks 
from  the  cabs  of  which  drivers  are 
unable  to  see  back  of  them,  are  not 
equipped  with  fender  mirrors  or 
other  mirrors.  The  law  in  this 
particular,  asserts  Commissioner 
Sadler,  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

New  Cameron  1-Tonner 

New  York  City,  Dec.  27.— With 
the  idea  in  mind  of  taking  care  of 
the  demand  for  a  high-speed,  light 
delivery  truck,  the  Cameron  Mo- 
tors Corp.,  this  city,  has  brought 
out  a  1-ton  model,  equipped  with  a 
six-cylinder  air-cooled  engine.  The 
new  truck  is  capable  of  making 
:>0  m.p.h.  fully  loaded.  The  truck 
is  equipped  with  36  by  6  cord  pneu- 
matics mounted  on  metal  disc 
wheels.  Other  equipment  includes 
Bijur  .starting  and  lighting;  Tor- 
bensen  internal-,  gear-driven  axle; 
Connecticut  high-tension  ignition 
and  Borg  &  Beck  clutch.  The  price 
is  $2,400. 

Montreal  Owners  Organize 

Montreal,  Que.,  Dec.  24.-— 
Commercial  vehicle  owners  of  this 
city  have  organized  a  special  sec- 
tion of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Canada  to  look  after  their  inter- 
ests. A  committee  has  been  formed 
consisting  of  several  owners  ol 
fleets,  who  will  look  into  the  ques- 
tion of  legislation,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  trailers  in  this  city  and  also 
the  law  which  prevents  the  use  of 
anything  heavier  than  a  3-ton 
truck  on  the  provincial  highways 
In  addition  to  this,  the  committee 
will  prepare  statistics  relative  to 
the  operating  costs  of  different 
makes  of  commercial  vehicles  and 
their  application  to  various  busi- 
nesses. 


Plan  to  Study  Tunnel 
Exhaust  Gases 

Experimental  Tunnel  to  Inves- 
tigate   Problems     of 
Ventilation 

Washington,  Dec.  27.  --  The 
proposed  construction  of  vehicular 
tunnels  in  several  of  the  large  cities 
of  this  country  and  particularly 
the  tunnel  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  has  created  a  problem 
regarding  the  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  likely  to  be  discharged 
by  motor  vehicles  in  such  tunnels. 
As  a  result,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  requested  $100,000  from  Con- 
gress to  conduct  experiments.  At 
the  same  time  Yale  University  will 
conduct  an  experimental  tunnel 
and  co-operatively  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  the  poisonous 
gases  thrown  off  by  motor  vehicles 
would  be  detrimental  to  life  or  seri- 
ously endanger  it  in  a  long  tunnel. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  conduct 
its  experiments  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  problem  has  been  concretely 
developed  by  the  proposed  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  River  and  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
which  will  be  9,000  ft.  long,  with 
an  estimated  number  of  2,000  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks  passing 
through  per  hour  during  the  rush 
periods.  The  quantities  of  poison- 
ous gas  given  off  by  this  long  line 
of  machines  is  now  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  must  be  determined 
before  the  tunnel  construction  can 
be  undertaken  and  the  proper  ven- 
tilation may  be  installed. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with 
Congress,  Van  H.  Manning,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  vehicular 
tunnels  and  points  out  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  use  of  motor  trucks 
which  will  eventually  demand  tun- 
nel and  subway  construction. 

Riker  Reorganized 

New  York  City,  Dec.  15. — In 
connection  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  Locomobile  Co.  of  America, 
maker  of  the  Riker  trucks,  it  is 
stated  that  the  new  company  will 
be  known  as  the  Locomobile  Co. 
Emlen  S.  Hare,  president  of  the 
Mercer  Motor  Co.,  will  head  the 
Locomobile  company,  which  plans 
building  a  line  of  trucks  ranging 
in  size  from  %-  to  5-ton  capacities. 
At  present  only  3-  and  4-ton  sizes 
are  made.  H.  S.  Church,  formerly 
truck  engineer  of  the  Packard 
company,  will  be  chief  engineer  of 
the  reorganized  company. 
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Meriliaiits 
for  Ship-I)y-Truc*k 

ISinetern  Routes  Help  Them  to 

Compete     uith     Firms 

Vsiiig  Lake  Boots 

Grand  RArios.  Mich.,  Dec.  24. 
—What  Ship-by-Truck  can  mean 
to  wholesalers  is  well  illustrated  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  its 
nineteen  routes,  operating  thirty- 
two  motor  trucks,  have  the  staunch 
support  of  wholesale  dealers  in 
fruits,  groceries  and  drugs.  These 
Grand  Rapids  dealers  are  backing 
the  truck  lines  because,  by  speed- 
ing their  consignments  to  neigh- 
boring Michigan  towns,  it  permits 
them  to  compete  with  Milwaukee 
wholesalers. 

Last  spring  the  Grand  Rapids 
men  found  that  Milwaukee  whole- 
salers were  making  substantial  in- 
roads on  their  business.  Lake 
transportation  was  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Wisconsin  dealers  to 
get  their  shipments  into  the  terri- 
tory more  quickly  than  could  the 
Grand  Rapids  houses.  They  were 
sending  it  into  Michigan  port  cities 
that  had  the  best  railroad  facili- 
ties, and  it  was  being  speeded  along 
to  its  destination  with  little  delay. 
Grand  Rapids  dealers,  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  railroads,  were 
not  so  fortunate  in  obtaining  quick 
deliveries.  Then  the  Ship  -  by  - 
Truck  idea  came  along;  they 
adopted  it.  and  now  they  claim 
they  are  far  outdistancing  their 
rivals. 

In  Grand  Rapids  the  Ship-by- 
Truck  work  is  done  through  a  cen- 
tral terminal.  This  terminal,  which 
was  fostered  by  the  local  Fire- 
stone Ship-by-Truck  Bureau,  op- 
erates under  the  name  of  the  A.sso- 
ciated  Truck  Lines  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. It  was  .started  in  June,  1919. 
By  the  first  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember, it  had  outgrown  its  orig- 
inal quarters  and  was  forced  to 
move  to  a  larger  place.  Today 
more  than  170,000  lbs.  of  freight  is 
leaving  its  two  loading  platforms 
daily.  Incoming  freight  represent- 
ing return  loads,  is  60  per  cent  as 
great.  The  shortest  route  is  22 
miles  long.  The  longest  is  50 
miles. 

Deliveries  to  Muskegon  and 
Grand  Haven,  the  two  principal 
cities  in  which  Milwaukee  com- 
petes with  Grand  Rapids,  are  made 
by  5  p.m.  of  the  day  an  order  is  re- 
ceived in  Grand  Rapids  provided 
the  order  is  telephoned  in  before 
noon.  Deliveries  are  made  to  Kal- 
amazoo the  .same  day  an  order  is 


received,  if  it  is  telephoned  to  the 
whole.sale  house  before  10  a.m. 

Delivery  by  the  wholesaler  to  the 
terminal  station  saves  the  motor 
truck  the  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired in  making  a  pick  up.  This 
is  the  big  advantage  found  in  the 
central  terminal  system.  It  ex- 
pedites the  handling  of  incoming 
freight  in  the  same  manner,  the 
consignee  or  his  agent  calling  at 
the  terminal  for  it. 

In  addition  to  that  at  Grand 
Rapids,  central  terminals  for  motor 
trucks  are  successfully  operated  in 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Louis- 
ville. 

Maiiilaiiiiiig   Tobacco 
Trucks  Nationally 

{("oiitiniied  from  puf/e  462) 

to  be  the  case,  the  men  are  given 
facilities  for  self-instruction  in  the 
care  and  repair  of  motor  truck 
parts.  They  are  also  encouraged 
to  make  their  own  slight  adjust- 
ments or  road  repairs  on  their 
trucks. 

In  other  cases  certain  drivers 
are  found  to  be  constantly  applying 
to  the  garage  mechanic  for  small 
repars.  Of  course  it  is  better 
that  these  defects  be  reported 
rather  than  neglected.  But  a  series 
of  small  defects  usually  points  to 
a  slovenly  or  unintelligent  driver. 
Such  men  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
their  engines  and  are  usually  re- 
placed, when  this  is  possible,  by 
other  men  who  have  a  more  me- 
chanical turn  of  mind  and  can, 
therefore,  take  a  more  intelligent 
intere.st  in  the  care  of  their  trucks. 

Motor  Truck  Repairs 

Almost  all  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Co.'s  factories  are  equipped 
with  machine  shops,  fitted  with 
drills,  stands,  lathes,  hoists,  etc. 
These  machine  shops  maintain,  re- 
pair, and  in  certain  cases  construct, 
the  factory  machinery.  They  are 
all  stafled  by  a  number  of  capable 
mechanics.  At  pre.sent,  then,  all 
smaller  repairs  on  the  company's 
trucks,  which  cannot  be  handled 
in  the  garage,  are  turned  over  to 
the  factory  machine  shop. 

However,  the  stemmeries  and 
leaf  branch  factories  are  not  usu- 
ally equipped  with  machine  shops 
and  in  the.se  ca.ses  more  serious 
minor  repairs  on  trucks  are  han- 
dled by  the  local  manufacturers' 
or  dealers'  service  stations. 

For  major  repairs  the  company 
relies  entirely  at  pre.sent  on  serv- 
ice stations.  But  the  company  will 
eventually  handle  these. 


Truck  Grocery  Store 
for  Ohio  Farmers 

(.(irries     Everything     Sold     by 

Well-Stocked  Store  to  the 

Farmer^s  Door 

Cleveland,  Dec.  27. — The  mo-\ 
torized  grocery  store  has  made  its 
appearance  in  Ohio  and  is  first 
making  itself  indispensable  to  the 
people  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
state.  The  motorized  grocery  is  the 
creation  of  A.  B.  Flory,  Canton, 
who  owns  a  chain  of  thirty  gro- 
ceries in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  It  consists  of  a  motor  truck 
on  which  is  carried  everything  that 
a  well-stocked  grocery  store  sells. 
It  operates  on  regular  schedule  in 
the  district  about  Canton. 

Farmers  are^enabifd  to  h"y  ff''"- 
ceries  at  their  gates,  and  the  truck 
serves  them  in  a  dual  way  bv  pnr- 
chasing  their  farm  produce.  Start- 
ing out  in  the  morning  with  its 
shelves  well  stocked  with  groceries, 
the  truck  returns  in  the  evening, 
cleaned  out  of  its  original  stock 
but  brimful  of  eggs,  butter,  poultry 
and  other  farm  products. 

"The  truck  saves  the  farmer  a 
trip  to  the  city  in  both  ways,"  said 
its  proprietor.  "The  ship-by-truck 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  my  mo- 
torized grocery  is  a  most  practi- 
cable application  of  the  plan." 

Several  of  the  trucks  are  in  oper- 
ation. Each  is  16  ft.  long,  6I/2  ft. 
wide,  has  plenty  of  windows  for 
light  and  ventilation  and  is 
equipped  with  shelves,  bins,  cash 
register,  refrigerator,  scales  and 
counters.  Business  has  been  so 
good  it  is  planned  to  triple  the  num- 
ber of  trucks  in  operation. 

100  Buses  for  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  27.— One 
hundred  gasoline  motor  buses  to 
operate  on  Broad  Street  from 
League  Island,  the  seat  of  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and  the 
Parkway  for  a  5-cent  fare  and 
free  transfers  over  the  entire  sys- 
tem, is  a  plan  now  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. Application  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  for  the 
transportation  concern  has  been 
made  by  General  Russell  Thayer. 
The  company  has  not  been  named. 
The  plan  is  to  invest  $1,000,000  in 
100  gasoline  buses,  each  seating 
thirty  pa.ssengers.  The  application 
is  an"  indication  of  the  growing  ap- 
preciation of  motor  buses  as  a 
means  of  passenger  transportation 
in  conge.sted  districts. 
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PRECISION 
EfWL  BE(^RIN6S 

(PflTEMTEP) 

One  of  the  few  things  not  affected  by 
the  World  War  or  by  the  conditions  which 
have  followed — is  "NORMA"  Quality. 
Prices  of  materials  and  labor  have 
changed.  But  in  all  the  essentials  that 
define  value,  "NORMA"  standards  have 
been  inflexibly  maintained — regardless  of  : 
cost. 

A  realization  of  this  fact,  on  the  part  j 

of    builders    of    automotive    units    and  j 

electrical  apparatus  therefor,  explains 
the  vast  preponderance  of  "HORtfiPT 
equipped   magnetos  and   lighting   gen-  ; 

erators      in     the      automotive     world.  | 

Responsible     builders     know    that  I 

"NORff^fl"    gives    security    against    bear-  ' 

ing  troubles. 


Be     SURE— See 
Apparatus       Is 


That      Your 
"NORfflfl' 


Electrical 
Equipped 


TAE  N9Rmfl  COmPHNy  OF  AmERICA 
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A  Lavine  Steering  Gear  Helps  Sell  Your  Truck 


The  buyer  may  accept  what  you  tell  him  about  the  power  and  dependability 
of  your  Truck  parts,  but  he  will  investigate  its  ease  of  operation  for  himself. 

The  Truck  that  is  easy  to  operate,  that  responds  to  his  slightest  effort  without 
tugging  or  straining,  makes  a  big  appeal  to  him.  He  is  buying  mechanical  power  to 
avoid  extra  effort  and  the  easily  operated  Truck  will  be  his  choice,  all  other  fea- 
tures being  equal  in  value,  to  competing  makes. 

137  OF  THE  LEADING  TRUCK  MAKERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  HAVE 
ADOPTED  LAVINE  STEERING  GEARS  as  standard  equipment  because  of 
Lavine  simplicity,  durability  and  dependability.  They  realize  Lavine  superiority 
over  other  Steering  Gears  and  realize  what  a  tremendous  sales  asset  they  become 
on  their  assemblies. 

Send  us  your  blur  prints  and  specifications  with  your  pro- 
duction schedule  and  lie  nill  furnish  you  with  estimates. 

60-80  KeefeAve.  Milwaukee,Wis. 


Roundhouse  Maintenance 

Necessary  with  Newspaper  Trucks 

READ  HOW  BONUS  ELIMINATED  RECKLESS  DRIVING 


rPHE    problems    in    the    mainte-  " ~ '™ "^ '^' attention  to  the  small  ones.     This 

J.    nance  of  a  fleet  of  trucks  in  the             ^Y  **•  i^ugene  Spooner  is  necessary  in  the  newspaper  field, 

wholesale  newspaper  and  magazine  ""• if  a  fleet  owner  is  to  retain  the  pres- 

delivery  field  are  similar  to  those  another  truck  must  be  taken  out  of  tige  of  making  good  on  his  delivery 

of  a  railroad  system.  Like  the  loco-  the  garage,  either  to   resume  the  contracts. 

motive,  a  truck  in  the  newspaper  delivery  of  the  papers  or  to  haul  Trucks  that   are   run   40  to   75 

field  must  be  run  at  a  high  rate  the  truck  back  to  the  garage  when  miles  day-in  and  day-out,  as  in  the 

of  speed  in  order  to  make  scheduled  the   extent   of   its   breakdown   has  case  of  the  Interborough  vehicles, 

deliveries,  and  as  a  result  must  be  gone  beyond  a  roadside  repair.  must    necessarily    come    under    a 

inspected  daily  for  wear  and  tear             R'r'l  n   '1     I    ■        i'  rigid  daily  e.xamination  before  they 

in  the  same  manner  that  a  modern             Kifjul  Uaily  Inspection  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  road.  Time  lost 

locomotive  is  brought  in  daily  to         The  time  lost  in  the  delivery  of  on  the  road  through  repairs  means 

the  roundhouse  to  be  inspected.  the  load,  the  difl'erence  between  the  money  both   to  the   fleet  operator 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  co.st  of  the  repair  before  the  trouble  and   to  the   newspaper   using  the 

the  Interborough  News  Co.,  a  pio-  has  become  serious  and  after  it  had  trucks.    Avoidance  of  this  delay  is 

neer   in   the  wholesale   newspaper  become  serious,  must  also  be  taken  therefore  the  biggest   problem   of 

delivery    business    in    New    York  into  account.      Frequent  roadside  the  Interborough  News  Co. 

City.     That  company  has  figured  repairs,  therefore,  make  serious  in-  As  outlined  in  the  Jan.  1,  1920, 

that  It  costs  at  least  ^^  JQ  send  a  roads  on  a  concern's   income,   no  issue  of  The  Commercial  VeHi- 

man  ouT  on  the  xoaA  to  repair  a.  matter  what   field   it   is   in.     The  CLE,  the  in.spection  of  these  trucks 

truck  that  has  broken  dow:ii  whil^  Interborough  News  Co.  has  solved  is  made  by  the  traffic  manager  of 

loaded  with  an  important^eliverx-  this    problem    by    eliminating    all  the  company.    As  the  trucks  do  not 

of    newspapers.      It    means    that  would-be   serious   repairs   through  go  out  on  their  deliveries  until  12 
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o'clock  noon,  the  traffic  manager  is 
given  all  the  time  necessary  to  thor- 
oughly inspect  the  vehicles.  The 
driver's  reports  made  the  previous 
day  are  gone  over  carefully  and 
the  suggestions  for  needed  repairs 
or  adjustments  carefully  checked. 
The  tires  are  gone  over  for  cuts, 
etc.  If  changes  are  necessary,  the 
defective  tires  are  replaced  with 
good  ones  as  a  precaution  against 
possible  delay  through  blowouts, 
etc.,  happening  during  the  after- 
noon deliveries.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, lamps,  spark  plugs,  etc.,  are 
checked. 

As  the  traffic  manager's  partic- 
ular duty  is  to  see  that  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  Interborough  News 
Co.  are  supplied  with  enough  trucks 
to  take  care  of  their  deliveries  and 
that  these  deliveries  are  made  on 
time,  it  is  readily  seen  that  his  in- 
spection of  the  running  condition 
of  the  vehicles  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  work.  The  traffic  manager 
has  twenty-five  trucks  to  look  out 
for,  the  fleet  makeup  consisting  of 
fourteen  2-ton  Autocars,  three  1- 
ton  Fords,  three  -li-ton  Shaws,  two 
2-ton  Packards,  two  2-ton  Shaws, 
and  one  2-ton  Signal.  Eleven  of 
the  smaller  trucks  are  used  for  the 
delivery  of  newspapers,  twelve  for 
magazine  delivery,  and  two  for  ex- 
press work. 

The  eleven  smaller  trucks  are  used 
for  the  delivery  of  the  afternoon 
and  evening  editions  of  The  Even- 
ing Globe,  over  1300  news-stands 
being  reached.  These  stands  are 
located  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and 
the  Bronx.  As  The  Evening  Globe 
circulation  department  is  located 
in  the  lower  part  of  New  York 
City,  the  use  of  a  fast  fleet  of  trucks 
is  necessary  in  order  that  each  edi- 
tion off  the  press  may  i-each  the 
news-stands  in  the  Bronx  and  other 
distant  places  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  1300  news-stands  are  de- 
livered to  five  times  each  day.  The 
trucks  after  each  trip  return  to 
the  loading  platform  to  take  care 
of  the  deliveries  of  the  next  edition. 
The  trucks  are,  therefore,  away 
from  the  garage  during  the  after- 
noon and  part  of  the  evening. 

Drivers  ihe  Key 

Being  away  from  the  garage  and 
the  supervision  of  the  traffic  man- 
ager and  the  repair  shop  superin- 
tendent places  the  responsibility  of 
the  operation  of  the  trucks  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  drivers.  This 
condition  brings  out  more  force- 
fully the  necessity  of  having  the 
trucks  in  first-class  condition.  The 
drivers  must  be  able  to  take  care 
of  any  small  repairs  when  neces- 


sary. Beyond  that  point,  assist- 
ance must  come  from  the  garage. 
Though  that  company  has  four 
spare  trucks  to  call  upon  in  emer- 
gency cases,  the  fact  that  a  truck 
breaks  down  with  an  important  de- 
livery is  enough  to  bring  discredit 
upon  the  whole  delivery  system. 

Occasionally,  delay  of  a  delivery 
may  be  blamed  on  the  driver.  In 
his  eagerness  to  reach  the  news- 
stands on  scheduled  time,  he  will 
often  handle  his  truck  in  a  most 
reckless  manner.  This  has  resulted 
in  smashups,  violation  of  traffic 
rules,  etc.  For  a  time,  the  Inter- 
borough  News   Co.'s  maintenance 


A.  E.  Greene,  repair  superintendent  of 
the  Interborough  News  Co. 

department  spent  most  of  its  time 
in  repairing  trucks  that  had  been 
damaged  in  smashups. 

Combating  Recklessness 

[     As    as    result,    its    repair    costs 
[mounted   to   a   prohibitive   figure. 
jFor  a  time  that  company  tried  to 
'combat  this  profit-taking  practice 
iby  warning  its  drivers  of  the  dire 
{'results  from  careless  driving.    But 
Jthis  proved  of  no  avail,  as  the  re- 
i  pair  work  on  damaged  trucks  was 
just  as  big  as  ever,  and  the  suits 
for  damages  from  injuries  to  pe- 
destrians, etc.,  came  in  just  as  fre- 
quently as  ever.    The  discharge  of 
those  who  were  frequent  offenders 
klid  not  bring  results  as  the  com- 
ipany  soon  found  that  its  delivery 
(system  would  be  completely  demor- 
ialized  through  a  dearth  of  drivers. 
'Jhg  jjisiaU^ion  of  a  bonus  s^s- 
^ni,    as  Jeicribed.  in  Jhe  "COM- 
MERCIAL VEHiiiy;  ofjjun.  T^192p, 
.^plvfid^hfi-PLfiblem.     Each  mo'nth 
a  bonus  of  $50  is  offered  those  driv- 
ers  who   show   the    best   records. 


This  bonus  is  split  up  into  three 
$10  prizes  and  four  $5  prizes.  To 
win  the  bonuses,  the  drivers  must 
have  no  accidents  during  a  period 
of  1  month;  must  see  to  their  gas- 
oline and  oil  supply  daily,  and  keep 
their  lamps  clean  and  filled  with 
kerosene.  As  accidents,  oil  supply 
and  cleaned  lamps  are  indirectly 
related  to  the  problems  encountered 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of 
trucks,  the  importance  of  attention 
to  these  details  is  apparent. 

The  oil  supply  item  is  important, 
for  it  determines  in  an  indirect 
way  the  productivity  of  a  driver. 
Should  he  drive  his  truck  with  an 
inadequate  supply  of  oil,  ten 
chances  to  one,  he  will  find  his 
truck  stalled  on  the  road  with  a 
burned-out  bearing  or  seized  pis- 
ton. This  adds  to  the  work  of  the 
maintenance  department.  The 
cleaning  of  the  lamps  and  replen- 
ishing of  the  kerosene  supply  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  accidents 
item.  Frequent  collisions  have  oc- 
curred through  faulty  lighting.  In 
addition,  a  driver  runs  the  chance 
of  being  held  up  in  traffic  during 
the  course  of  an  important  delivery 
through  faulty  lighting.  Since  the 
bonus  scheme  has  been  in  operation 
that  company  has  had  few  smash- 
ups, etc.,  and  its  drivers  have  been 
showing  more  judgment  as  regards 
speed  and  traffic  regulations. 

The  results  of  the  daily  inspec- 
tion are  kept  on  a  special  form,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration.    This   form,    after   being 
filled   out  in  the  morning  by  the 
traffic  manager  is  placed  on  a  bul- 
letin board  in  front  of  the  check- 
er's desk.     Record  is  kept  of  the 
name  of  the  checker,  his  time  on 
duty,  the  date,  weather  conditions, 
gasoline  gage  reading  of  the  gar- 
age supply  in  the  morning  and  again 
at  night,  the  number  of  each  truck 
leaving  the  garage,  the  operator's 
name,    the    service    rendered,    the 
numbr  of  miles  run,  the  gasoline 
and  oil  taken  on,  condition  of  equip- 
ment going  out  and  also  on  the  re- 
turn, any  trouble  reported,  and  re- 
marks   in    connection    with     any 
trouble  that  may  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  day.     The  weather  item  is 
important  because   it  enables   the 
company  to  check  up  on  accidents 
that  may  have  occurred  due  to  skid- 
ding on  wet  pavements.     All  driv- 
ers are  cautioned  to  go  slow,  even 
at  the  expense  of  slow  deliveries, 
when  rainy  or  snowy  weather  sets 
in.    "This  is  done  in  order  to  elimin- 
ate  possible  collisions   with  other 
vehicles  not  equipped  with  non-skid 
devices. 

The  repair  department  is  located 
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truck.      The 

in  the  cellar  of  a  five-story  build- 
ing. The  trucks  are  stored  in  the 
basement  and  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  A  10  by  20-ft.  eleva- 
tor is  used  to  convey  the  vehicles 
to  the  basement  and  upper  floors. 
The  three  upper  floors  are  used  for 
stables  and  the  storage  of  wagons 
used  by  the  company.  Sixty-two 
horses  and   forty-five  wagons  are 


used  bv  the  company  for  the  de- 
livery of  newspapers  in  the  various 
districts.  They  act  as  pick-ups  for 
the  motor  trucks. 

The  Repair  Personnel 
All  repair  work  is  in  charge  of 
A  E  Greene,  maintenance  superin- 
tendent.   His  duty  is  to  take  care  of 
all  adjustments,  wear  and  tear,  and 


,     ,      L      ■      :     ■  ■    >  nil,    to   the   right   the  staiid  from 

^tri!^;^.:^:;;'c::r1.;;^'^^«e«^7o.   .><.   tj^.^   ^re  distributed  as 
each  truck  passes  out  of  the  garage 


overhauling.    The  repair  shop  per- 
sonnel consists  of  eight  mechanics 
and  the  superintendent.    The  work 
is  divided  so  that  engine  repairs, 
adjustments,    etc.,    will    be    taken 
care    of    bv    mechanics    specially 
trained  for  "each  class  of  work.    On 
account   of  the   attention   paid   to 
the  small  repairs,  the  trucks  are 
able  to  remain  on  the  road  much 
longer  than  usual  before  they  are 
called  in  for  a  complete  overhaul- 
ing.    It  is  stated  that  the   Inter- 
borough  trucks  stand  up  from  15 
to  18  months  before  it  is  necessary 
to  overhaul  them.    A  Frevert  arbor 
press,   a  drill  press,   and   a   Fair- 
banks 20-in.  lathe  are  used  for  tak- 
ing   care    of    most    every    repair. 
Cylinder  reboring,  etc.,  is  done  by 
outside  companies. 

Though  most  of  the  repair  work 
is  done  during  the  day,  two  me- 
chanics are  kept  on  a  night  shut 
to  take  care  of  repairs  that  cannot 
be  finished  the  next  morning  and  to 
also  be  readv  to  take  care  ot  any 
repairs  needed  on  some  ot  the 
trucks  that  are  used  on  night  de- 
liveries. A  completely  equipped 
stockroom  is  kept.  Spare  parts 
equipment  includes  bearings,  spark 
plugs,  tires,  piston  rings,  etc.,  as 
well  as  tools.  Over  $1,000  worth 
of  Autocar  parts  are  always  kept 
{Continued  on  page  485) 
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NO  Salt 


Used  in  Ice  for  Packing 
Containers  of  Ice  Cream 

Chassis  Corrosion  Eliminated  by  New  Type  of  Closed 
Body  Lined  with  Copper  and  Used  by  Big  Druggist 


''P  HE  operation  of  a  Heet  of 
1  trucks  for  the  delivery  of  ice 
cream  and  syrups  presents  vari- 
ous problems  in  connection  with 
body  designs  and  the  best  methods 
of  carrying  the  ice  cream  cans  and 
syrup  jugs.  Various  schemes  have 
been  introduced  to  overcome  the 
bad  effects  of  salt  water  spray  on 
the  rear  springs  and  other  parts  lo- 
cated in  the  path  of  the  spray,  but 
few  of  those  instrumental  in  the 
design  of  these  bodies  have  realized 
that  the  only  way  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  is  to  entirely  eliminate  the 
salt  in  the  ice.  By  lining  the  floors 
and  the  inside  walls  of  closed 
bodies  with  copper,  fleet  owners 
in  the  ice  cream  business  will  find 
that  the  ice  cream  cans  may  be 
carried  without  the  use  of  salt. 
Instead  of  packing  the  cans  in 
Avooden  containers,  the  usual  prac- 
tice, the  cans  may  be  piled  on  loose 
ice  evenly  distributed  over  the  floor 
space.  In  that  way  much  space  is 
saved  by  the  elimination  of  the 
bulky  wooden  containers. 

No  Salt  Needed 
A  good  example  of  a  body  of  this 
type  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  This  body  is  used  by 
the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.,  New  York 
City,  on  several  of  its  Packard 
trucks  of  4  and  6-ton  capacities. 
That  company  has  found  that  by 
lining  its  floors  and  wall  sides  with 
copper,  it  has  been  successful  in 
retaining  ail  of  the  refrigerating 
qualities  of  a  combination  of  salt 
and  ice.  Furthermore,  its  repair 
department  is  not  hampered  by  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  the  salt 
spray. 

The  Liggett  company  operates 
the  largest  chain  of  drug  stores  in 
the  United  States.  In  New  York 
City  and  the  surrounding  territory 
that  company  operates  over  75 
stores,  a  majority  of  which  receive 
ice  cream  and  .syrups.  Two  trucks 
of  4-  and  6-ton  capacities  are  used 
to  take  care  of  the.se  deliveries.  As 
will  be  noted  in  the  illustrations, 
the  bodies  are  of  the  closed  panel 


type.  The  Liggett  company  has 
found  that  in  order  to  keep  the  ice 
from  melting  quickly,  it  must  be 
housed  in  a  heat-resisting  body  that 
is  also  protected  from  air  blasts  in 
the  hot  summer  days.  As  a  result, 
it  must  be  completely  inclosed. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  number 
of  drug  stores  that  must  be  visited 
daily,  a  large  body  is  needed.  The 
body  used  on  the  6-ton  Packard  is 
168  in.  long;  72  in.  high  and  56  in. 
wide.  Two  floors  are  used,  the  main 
body  floor  and  one  3  ft.  above  it 
running  the  length  of  the  body.  A 
wall  from  the  roof  to  the  body  floor 
and  located  crosswise  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  body  divides  the  body 
into  four  compartments.  Three  of 
these  are  used  for  carrying  ice 
cream,  the  fourth  being  used  for 
syrups.  It  is  stated  that  150  5-gal. 
cans  may  be  carried  in  the  three 
compartments  and  about  250  syrup 
jugs  in  the  fourth  compartment,  or 
1000  jugs  when  the  four  compart- 
ments are  used  for  carrying  the 
jugs. 

The  three  ice  cream  compart- 
ments, located  in  the  upper  and 
lower  front  end  and  the  lower  rear 
end  of  the  body,  are  equipped  with 


drains  for  the  melted  ice  to  run 
through.  The  drain  pipes  run  be- 
low the  body  to  the  rear  end. 

Doors  Save  Time 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  each  com- 
partment is  equipped  with  two 
doors,  located  on  either  side  of  the 
body.  The  compartment  used  for 
carrying  the  jugs  is  equipped  with 
a  third  door,  located  at  the  rear. 
The  compartment  beneath,  used  for 
ice  cream,  is  equipped  with  a  swing- 
ing tailgate.  As  a  result,  the  driver 
loses  little  time  during  his  deliv- 
eries in  searching  or  reaching  for 
the  cans  or  jugs  in  inaccessible 
places.  He  is  also  aided  in  getting 
at  the  ice  cream  cans  in  the  front 
compartments  by  steps  on  either 
side  of  the  body.  The  tailgate  is 
useful  as  a  step  for  getting  at  jugs 
through  the  rear  door.  A  running 
board  extends  the  length  of  the 
body  on  either  side  to  enable  the 
driver  to  reach  the  uppel-  compart- 
ment doors.  Iron  handles  are  con- 
veniently placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  for  the  driver  to  hold  onto. 

Empty  cans  are  carried  on  the 
roof,  being  prevented  from  rolling 


EMPTY    CONTA1NEE5 
CARBIED    ON    TOP 


rot?  SYRUP  JUGS 


RUNNING  BOARD 


Broken-away  view  of  the  body,  shoiving  the  four  compartments,  three  for  cans 
of  ice  cream  and  one  for  jugs  of  syrup.    Each  compartment  is  lined  with  copper 
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off  by  a  rail  extending  around  the 
outside  edges.  The  maker  of  this 
body  is  G.  B.  Marx,  Greenpoint, 
L.  I.     The  price  is  $1000. 

JBodies  Demountable 

Another  feature  of  these  bodies 
is  that  they  are  demountable. 
Though  the  demountable  feature  is 
not  made  use  of  in  eliminating 
waste  time  in  loading  the  trucks, 
it  does  come  in  handy  during  a  rush 
period  at  the  warehouse  when  an 
extra  truck  or  two  is  needed  for 
the  delivery  of  druggist  supplies, 
etc.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  five  or 
six  minutes  to  take  off  the  ice  cream 
body  and  to  replace  it  with  one  used 
for  the  warehouse  deliveries.  A 
conventional  type  of  cab  with  a 
permanent  built-in  windshield  and 
side  curtains  is  employed. 


Exterior  of  tlie  rlomd  ice  cnaiii  and  nyrujj  body  ulioirn  in  pcrapectiie  on  the 
opposite  page.  Note  the  side  doors  for  rapid  loading  and  unloading.  The  body 
is  also  demountable  so  that  the  chassis  may  be  used  in  the  delivery  of  drugs 
in  case  of  emergency.  By  closing  the  body  and  lining  the  interior  with  copper, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  salt  the  ice  in  which  the  cans  of  ice  cream,  are  packed 


LOCATING  ENGINE  KNOCKS 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems which  the  motor  truck 
maintenance  or  garage  superin- 
tendent must  solve  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  location  of  the  various 
engine  knocks  and  to  distinguish 
between  them.  It  requires  consid- 
erable experience  to  be  able  to  tell 
readily  exactly  what  is  loose.  Each 
part  which  is  not  functioning  prop- 
erly has  a  peculiar  sound  of  its  own, 
and  these  sounds  usually  come  in 
regular  periods  relative  to  the  en- 
gine speed. 

A  loose  connecting  rod  caused  by 
worn  bearings  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  engine  knocks. 
It  may  be  located,  according  to  the 
December,  1919,  issue  of  Hicihway 
Transportation,  by  running  the  en- 
gine slowly  and  cutting  out  each 
cylinder  in  turn.  If  a  rod  happens 
to  be  very  loose,  the  knocks  can  be 
detected  by  turning  over  the  en- 
gine by  hand.  A  loose  connecting 
rod  produces  a  sharp  bump  or  very 
heavy  hollow  sound. 

The  main  bearing  knocks  are 
readily  located  by  running  the  en- 
gine on  two  cylinders  at  a  time,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  crank  bearing 
under  inspection.  A  hard  bump  will 
be  noticeable  throughout  the  engine 
and  will  be  heard  regularly  when 
the  two  cylinders  fire.  Such  knocks 
may  be  caused  by  end  play  in  the 
shaft,  loose  fitting  bearings  or 
scored  or  burned-out  bearings.  In 
the  latter  two  instances  the  engine 
will  usually  groan  when  it  is  started 
cold. 


A  loose  piston  pin  can  be  told  by 
its  sharp  metallic  knock.  It  can  be 
determined  in  any  cylinder  by 
speeding  up  the  engine  suddenly 
and  then  closing  the  throttle  quick- 
l.v.     This    will    produce    a   double 


The  Motor  Truck 

I  am  the  Motor  Truck — of  damaged 
highways 
Ruts   and    holes,   the  cursed   be- 
Kinning. 
Yet  hear  my  self  defense — I  claim 
I'm  far  more  sinned  against  than 
sinningr. 

I  plod  neglected,  time-worn  roads 
Until    my    parts    all    ache    with 
strain; 
I    haul     freight    cheaper,    quicker, 
better; 
I  slave,  I  sweat,  all  for  the  na- 
tion's gain. 

I  am  a  public  servant — patient. 

Drudging  utility  of  trade. 
Yet    they    would    stint    me    rather 
than 
To  build  good  roacm  to  give  me 
aid. 

My  railroad  brother  once  outgrew 

His    rails    by    hauling    increased 

freight; 

He  wasn't  held  down  to  the  rails — 

They  built  the  rails  to  hold  his 

weight. 

Unbar  the  gates  that  hold  me  back. 
If  you  would  have  me  haul  your 
loads. 
I'll  do  my  part  if  you'll  do  yours — 
Just   give   me   more   and   better 
roads. 

By  P.  L.  SNIFFIN, 
International  Motor  Co. 


knock,  which  is  very  sharp  and 
which  might  be  better  termed  a 
rap.  These  knocks  are  caused  by  a 
crooked  or  a  broken  pin  or  perhaps 
by  a  tight  or  badly-worn  member. 
A  loose  crankshaft  is  seldom  en- 
countered. It  gives  a  rattling  slap 
combined  with  a  thud.  In  some 
cases  only  the  thud  is  audible ;  in 
other  cases  the  loo.seness  of  the 
bearings  will  permit  the  gears 
driven  from  the  crankshaft  to  slap 
and  rattle.  Generally  this  trouble 
is  very  difficult  to  di.scover,  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  valve  springs. 
The  trouble  can  be  located,  how- 
ever, by  sounding  the  gearcase  and 
camshaft  bearings. 

A  loose  flywheel  will  produce  a 
very  heavy  knock,  which  will  ap- 
pear regularly  at  low  engine  speeds. 
The  tone  or  sound  of  the  knock  will 
be  changed  entirely  as  the  engine  is 
speeded  up  and  the  vibration  of 
the  shaft  will  produce  a  dull  chat- 
tering knock.  Trouble  of  this  kind 
can  be  located  by  disengaging  the 
clutch  and  rocking  the  flywheel 
back  and  forth. 

A  loose  piston  gives  a  very  short 
knock,  similar  to  valve  slap,  except 
that  the  clearness  of  the  .sound 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  metal  used  in  the  piston. 
It  can  be  located  by  listening  at 
each  cylinder  with  a  rubber  tube 
with  two  ear-pieces  similar  to  the 
doctor's  stethoscope.  Piston  slap 
is  caused  by  wearing  of  the  cylin- 
der walls  or  piston,  by  an  under- 
sized piston  or  one  worn  eccentric. 
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Keeping  Track  of  a  136-Truck  Fleet  by  a 
Panel  Board 

Visible  Card  Record  for 
Operating  and  Cost  Data 

How   many   trucks   has    Superintendent    Wilcox 
down  at  the  new  tunnel  job? 
"What  capacities  are  they? 

"There  is  some  heavy  sand  on  a  bad  grade  on  that 
road  and  it  won't  do  to  put  one  of  those  old  Dinkle- 
dum  trucks  there.  If  there  happens  to  be  one  there 
now,  will  you  please  pull  it  off  and  throw  in  that 
new  5-ton  Spritely  Clymer. 

"Say,  we  just  got  a  message  that  one  of  our 
trucks",  license  number  BIOOOOOO  is  laid  up  out  on 
the  north  highway.  Who  is  driving  this  truck  and 
have  you  heard  from  him  about  any  accident? 

"Does  Inspector  Jacobson  keep  the  car  he  uses  at 
his  garage  out  at  his  house,  or  at  the  department's 
central  yard? 

"How  much  more  gasoline  per  mile  do  the  5-ton 
trucks  use  on  the  construction  work  up  in  the  desert 
compared  to  those  running  on  city  paving?" 

If  you  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  136  trucks 
and  passenger  cars  whose  service  spread  out  oyer 
territory  of  several  hundred  square  miles,  from  time 
to  time  you  would  have  to  give  answers  to  your- 
self, or  someone  else,  quickly,  on  questions  running 
something  like  those  presented  above. 

In  a  great  many  cases,  the  preliminary  to  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  each  specific  question  is  ascertaining 
just  what  vehicles  are  in  a  particular  place,  or  just 
what  place  a  particular  vehicle  is  in. 

B.  E.  Taney  sits  at  his  desk  at  the  motor  vehicle 
operating  headquarters  of  the  Los  Angeles  Water 
Department  and  gets  this  data  by  a  glance  at  a  plug 
board  hung  on  the  wall  at  the  left  of  his  desk. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine   anything   simpler 
than  the  board  and  the  system  of  using  it.     As  the 
illustration    shows,    each    of   the    several    localities 
where  work  is  going  on  is  represented  by  a  ruled  off 
space  on  the  board.     Below  the  label   designating 
the  name  of  each  division  is  a  row  or  several  rows 
of  holes.     Each  hole  is  bored  all  the  way  through 
the   wood.     It   is   about   the    same    diameter   as   a 
match.     The  number  of  holes  laid 
out    for   each    locality    is    a    little 
larger   number  than   the   greatest 
number  of  motor  cars  likely  to  be 
operated  within  the  next  few  years. 
The   board   is   perforated,   ruled 
off.  and  labeled  in  this  way  so  that 
buttons   repre.senting  the  vehicles 
in  .service  or  idle,  at  each  of  the 
various  divisions,  may  be  placed  in 
the     rectangle    representing    that 
division. 

There  is  a  button-headed  plug 
for  each  truck,  touring  car  and 
roadster.  Every  new  car  has  a 
serial  number  assigned  to  it  the 
day  it  is  purcha.sed.  This  num- 
ber is  carried  on  a  detailed  histori- 
cal expen.se  record  of  the  vehicle. 
-  jl  ;«  movpd  about  from  job  to 
job.  or  into  the  yard  or  shop,  its 
button,  bearing  the  same  number, 


B.  E   Taney,  in  charge  of  the  136  trucks  and  cars  of  the 

Los  Anffeles  Water  Department,  and  the  panelboard  by 

which  he  keeps  track  of  his  vehicles 

is  moved  about  correspondingly  on  the  record  board. 
Each  button  is  not  only  numbered,  but  for  quicker 
reading,  it  is  striped  with  color  according  to  a  def- 
inite code.     The  key  to  this  code  is  set  out  at  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  record  board.     Ref- 
erence to  the  illustration  shows  how  the  buttons  are 
striped  in  different  ways  to  represent  touring  cars, 
roadsters,  and  various  load  capacities  in  the  trucks. 
Directly  attached  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Taney's  desk 
there  is  a  supplementary  visible  card  record.     At 
the  foot  of  each  card,  arranged  on  the  permanently 
visible   system,   there   appears  the   number  of  the 
truck,  the  same  as  appears  on  the  button  on  the 
record  board,  and  on  the  cost  card.     Next  comes 
the  license  number  and  then  the  driver's  name.   The 
upper  part  of  each  card  record  in 
this  file  is  a  blank  piece  of  paper, 
on  which,  from  time  to  time,  infor- 
mation  as   to   present  location   or 
future  time  of  release  of  a  car  from 
some   duty   or   place,    is   reported. 
For  example,  a  typical  record  on 
card  No.  8  reads : 

"In  shop  2nd  &  Rose  took  No. 
94,  8-20-19 ;  94  returned  and  took 
8,  8-28-19." 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  translate 
this  record  on  the  card,  meaning 
that  the  reo^ular  driver  of  No.  8 
was  given  No.  94  while  his  truck 
was  laid  up  a  week  for  repairs. 

It  is  easy  to  change  these  slips 
from  time  to  time  as  they  slide 
into  slots  at  the  upper  corners,  and 
are  held  in  place  by  a  piece  of  cellu- 
loid which  protects  the  typewritten 
(Continued  on  page  515) 


y.'. L  ! /.'.ifj/t  raid  ncord  in  jchich  the 
operating  data,  the  name  and  number 
of  each  truck,  the  driver's  name,  etc., 
are  kept.  The  lower  part  of  each 
card  is  always  visible 
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DELIVERY  FORMS 

That  Prevent  Delays  and  Damages 

Double  Label  and  Cousiguee\s  Receipt  Give  Good 
Results   in   Deliveries   of  Large   Book   Publisher 


Two  problems  directly  affecting 
the  shipping  room  of  the  mo- 
tor truck  owner  can  be  solved  by 
the  simple  form  system  installed 
by  the  MacMillan  Co.  and  illus- 
trated below. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is 
the  difficulty  of  ensuring  the  cor- 
rect consignment  of  goods  which 
are  ordered  by  one  party  to  be 
delivered  to  someone  else.  In  the 
publishing  business  and  in  many 
other  businesses  handling  deliv- 
eries, such  as  department  stores 
and  retail  stores  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  wholesale  houses,  this  class 
of  order  occurs  frequently. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of 
protecting  the  company  against 
claims  on  account  of  goods  dam- 
aged in  transit.  This  problem 
more    directly   affects    mail    order 


houses  and  other  busine.s.ses  ship- 
ping goods  by  express,  railroad  and 
parcel  post  in  addition  to  the  mo- 
tor trucks  of  the  delivery  fleet.  But 
it  also  affects  retailers  delivering, 
by  motor  truck  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  Double  Label 

In  the  illustration  below,  the  five 
forms  on  the  left  and  the  lower 
form  on  the  right  are  made  out  to- 
gether, being  carbon  copies  of  one 
another.  The  lower  form  on  the 
right  serves  exclusively  as  a  label 
for  the  parcel.  There  are  two  la- 
bels as  shown,  the  upper  one  be- 
ing used  for  the  usual  shipment, 
where  customer  and  consignee  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  the  lower 
one  being  used  when  the  books 
are  billed  to  someone  other  than 


the  consignee.  In  the  case  of  a 
customer  ordering  books  to  be  de- 
livered to  someone  else,  consignee's 
name  and  address  are  typed  on  the 
lower  label  and  carboned  through 
to  all  the  forms  on  the  left  in  the 
illustration. 

The  customer's  name  is  typed 
on  the  upper  label  and  so  carboned 
through  to  all  the  other  forms,  but 
this  label  is  destroyed  at  once, 
while  the  lower  label  accompanies 
the  order  foiin  by  means  of  which 
goods  are  collected  from  the  stock 
floors,  i.  e.,  the  second  form  from 
the  bottom  on  the  left.  As  the  con- 
signee's name  and  address  appear 
on  this  form  also,  shipping  in- 
structions and  freight  receipts  can 
be  checked  up  with  it,  while  the 
first  form  at  the  bottom  on  the  left, 
{Continued  on  page  514) 
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other  than  the  consignee.     Thus  the  two  names  are  carboned  onto  the  invoice  and  other  forms 
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Demountable  Tops 

Cheaper  Than  Tarpaulins 

Save  Driver's  Time  in  Handling  and  Folding 


M'UPORTING     BAR    AT     EITHER  E 
POUI4    MEAVteri    SLATS 
ElOKTeCH   3l«lALl.eft  S 
SIX    eOWS.WITH  FOUR  BOW 
£1^3     FOR    SOCKETS 
POUSLr  IRON    aiMGJOCKtT. 

Twelve  hooks  and  tvfs 

TO   HOLD  CWRTAIN 
TAROAULIN 


This  shows  how  the  demountable  tops  used  on  tlir  Mcfor  Talking  Machine  Co.'s 
trucks  and  trailers  are  lifted  clear  to  the  ceiling  of  the  garage  when  not  in  use 


TARPAULINS  to  cover  loads  14 
ft.  long,  6  ft.  wide  and  6  ft. 
high,  are  heavy,  unwieldy  and  con- 
sume considerable  of  the  driver's 
time  in  placing  them  over  the  load 
and  taking  them  off  again  at  the 
places  of  delivery.  The  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  discovered  these  facts  in  the 
operation  of  its  fleet  of  twenty 
trucks  and  tractors  and  twenty- 
seven  trailers  used  in  the  handling 
of  all  of  the  materials  which  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  Victor 
talking  machine. 

It  also  discovered  that  the  tar- 
paulins could  not  be  kept  spic  and 
.^pan  because  they  had  to  be  laid 
down  on  the  ground,  loading  plat- 
form or  garage  floor  to  be  folded 
up.  An  irregular  shaped  load 
covered  by  a  dirty  tarpaulin  is  not 
an  object  of  the  best  appearance. 

Accordingly,  the  Victor  company 
decided  to  save  the  money  pre- 
viously wasted  at  handling  heavy 
tarpaulins  by  spending  more  money 
for  novel  detachable  tops,  such  as 
.shown  on  these  two  pages.  They 
are  employed  on  the  stake  and 
crate  body  trucks  and  the  stake 
body  Troy  four-wheeled  trailers, 
one  of  which  is  .shown  in  the  illus- 
tration at  the  bottom  of  the  op- 
posite page. 

The  tops  were  made  by  Rudolph 


Preisendanz  Sons,  Camden,  N.  J., 
and  cost  about  $150  apiece  when 
ordered  in  groups  of  three  or  four 
instead  of  singly.  This  price,  how- 
ever, includes  two  side  curtains  and 
front  and  back  curtains.  The  can- 
vas top  cover  is  appro.ximately  14 
ft.  long  with  the  side  curtains  13 
ft.  6  in.  and  the  front  and  back 
curtains  approximately  6  ft.  high 
and  6  ft.  wide. 

Tops  Save  Time 

The  demountable  tops  have  more 
than  paid  for  themselves  in  the 
time  saved  the  truck  drivers  and 
their  helpers.  This  has  been  the 
case  especially  with  the  truck  and 
trailer  outfits  working  on  routes 
where  the  number  of  loads  per  day 
is  large.  While,  of  course,  tarpau- 
lins were  not  used  previously  dur- 
ing fair  weather,  the  spreading 
and  removal,  including  folding 
up  properly,  of  the  large  and  heavy 
tarpaulins  consumed  so  much  time 
that  fewer  trips  were  made  in 
rainy  weather  than  in  dry  weather. 

In  addition,  the  type  of  demount- 
able top  shown  gives  a  handsome 
appearance  and  can  be  left  off  the 
trucks  for  certain  kinds  of  loads 
or  put  on  for  others. 

While  there  is  no  wastefulness 
or  extravagance  in  any  of  the  Vic- 
tor company's  methods,  it  was  not 


stingy  in  expenditure  for  the  tops, 
preferring  rather  to  have  the  hand- 
somest and  best  made  tops  that 
could  be  built  instead  of  one  of 
poorer  appearance  and  less  rug- 
gedly constructed.  The  design  and 
method  of  attachment  of  the  top 
are  shown  in  the  illustrations  on 
these  two  pages.  In  the  design,  six 
cross  bows  made  of  ash  are  used. 
Four  heavy  longitudinal  slats  with 
eighteen  additional  intermediate 
slats  are  employed  to  give  longi- 
tudinal strength  and  rigidity.  The 
slats  are  made  of  poplar  and  are 
screwed  to  the  cross  bows  to  give 
a  flat  surface.  The  slats  are  214 
in.  wide,  with  intervening  spaces 
11/2  in-  wide.  The  tarpaulin  cover- 
ing is  tacked  down.  The  side  cur- 
tains are  held  in  place  by  twelve 
hooks  and  eyes  on  each  side.  The 
curtains  are  rolled  up  and  fastened 
with  canvas  straps. 

The  Removal  Means 

To  make  a  demountable  top  is 
one  thing,  but  to  so  construct  it 
that  it  will  stand  up  under  the 
twisting  strains  of  application  and 
removal  is  another  thing.  Accord- 
ingly, the  tops  had  to  be  designed 
with  special  reference  to  the 
method  of  taking  them  off  and  put- 
ting them  on.  The  bows  are  at- 
tached to  heavy  side  rails  and  re- 
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inOK  BING-SOCKET 

NAIiEPTO 

BOW. END-    I 


.TOP  OF  STATIONARY 
';  STAKE  IN  TRUCK  OR 
1  TRAILER    BOPV. 


IRONPIMG- 
;  SOCKET 

FITTING  OVER. 
I  STAKE  TOP 


;  [TOP  OF  STAKE  BEGINS 
ITOWIPEN  HERE 
8TOPPING  RIMS  SOCKET 


Details  of  the  crossivise  lifting  bar  and  the  method  of  attachmetit  of  the  Iww 
ends  to  the  tops  of  the  permanent  body  stakes 


inforced  with  iron  pipe  on  each 
side.  At  each  end  of  the  top  at  the 
corners  are  two  iron  ring  sockets, 
one  above  the  other  and  riveted  to 
the  lower  ends  of  the  bows  which 
extend  down  telow  the  bottom  of 
the  longitudinal  side  rails.  The 
same  type  of  sockets  are  also  fitted 
on  the  two  intermediate  cross  bows 
so  that  there  are  four  sockets  on 
each  side  of  the  top. 

Four  of  the  stakes  on  each  side 
of  the  trucks  and  trailers  are 
longer  than  the  other  stakes  and 
unlike  them,  cannot  be  removed. 
Over  these  standard  or  longer 
stakes,  slip  the  short  ends  of  the 
bows,  the  ends  of  the  long  stakes 
entering  the  sockets,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  at  the  top  of  this 
page.  The  tops  of  the  permanent 
stakes  begin  to  flare  outward  to- 
ward the  body  at  a  point  a  few 
inches  below  the  tops,  so  that  when 
the  sockets  are  placed  over  them, 
there  is  a  wedge  action  which  holds 
the  top  securely  in  place. 

But  even  with  this  design  fin- 
ished, there  remained  the  problem 
of  removing  the  tops  and  keeping 
them  out  of  the  way  of  the  trucks 
in  the  garage  during  fair  weather 
when  the  tops  were  not  used.  This 
problem  was  solved  by  susjjendinjr 
the  tops  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
garage.  They  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  use  of  pulleys  and  ropes 
supporting  two  bars  which  arc 
placed  crosswise  beneath  the  top, 
as  shown  in  the  illusti-ation  at  the 
top  of  page  484.  The  bars,  which 
vary  from  .5  ft.  9  in.  to  6  ft.  6  in. 
long,  are  S  in.  thick  and  5  in.  wide, 
and  have  at  each  end  an  eye  bolt 
to  which  is  attached  the  end  of  the 
rope  running  over  the  pulleys  on 
the  garage  ceiling.  The  work  of 
attaching  the  ends  of  the  rope  to 
the  eye  bolts  of  the  lifting  bars 
can  be  done  very  quickly  because 
the  ends  of  the  rope  are  fitted  with 
snap  hooks.  In  lifting  off'  the  top, 
it  is  thus  just  the  work  of  a  minute 
to  lower  the  pair  of  suspending 
bars ;  unfasten  the  end  of  one  rope 


from  its  eye  bolt,  pass  the  bar  be- 
neath the  top  and  then  raise  the 
complete  top  by  pulling  on  the 
ropes  running  over  the  pulleys. 

The  ceiling  of  the  garage  is  20 
ft.  high  -so  that  the  demountable 
tops,  resting  on  their  lifting  bars, 
give  ample  space  beneath  for  any 
incoming  or  outgoing  trucks.  The 
lifting  ropes  are  run  to  cleats  on 
the  columns  and  the  pulleys  so 
spaced  that  the  ropes  run  verti- 
cally along  the  columns  to  their 
tops  and  then  parallel  with  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  point  of  support. 

Roundhouse  Maintenance 
of  Newspaper  Trucks 

(Continued  from  page  479) 
available  in  stock  for  emergency. 
So  that  a  complete  record  may  be 
kept  of  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  trucks,  a  spe- 
cial form  on  which  the  daily  cost  of 
repair  work,  etc.,  is  kept  for  each 
truck.  Space  is  set  aside  for  each 
day  in  the  month.  A  record  is  kept 
of  the  mileage  of  the  tires  and  the 


cost  per  mile.  In  addition,  the 
record  takes  in  two  main  divisions, 
maintenance  and  operating  ex- 
penses. The  maintenance  division 
takes  in  the  number  of  hours  spent 
by  the  repairmen  each  day  on  a 
truck  and  the  cost  for  that  labor 
and  the  material  taken  from  the 
.stockroom  and  that  bought  from 
outside  companies.  The  operating 
division  takes  in  the  number  of 
miles  covered  each  day  for  any 
class  of  work,  together  with  the 
amount  of  fuel  and  oil  used  on  each 
particular  piece  of  work.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  report,  space  is  set 
aside  for  totaling  up  the  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses  each 
month. 

Apropos  of  the  use  of  horses  and 
wagons,  it  is  stated  that  the  Inter- 
borough  company  is  contemplating 
the  use  of  electric  trucks  to  take 
care  of  the  district  deliveries  and 
to  act  as  pick-ups  for  the  gasoline 
trucks.  When  that  occurs  the 
present  space  used  for  the  storage 
of  the  horses  and  wagons  will  be 
more  than  enough  to  hou.se  the 
electrics.  It  is  also  figured  that 
the  electrics  will  cover  far  more 
territory  than  the  horses  and  will 
give  better  service  as  a  result.  Ad- 
ditional information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Interborough  trucks  will 
be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

To  Make  Truck  Cabs 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Jan.  12 
— Metal  cabs  for  trucks  will  be 
manufactured  by  the  Brummeler- 
Ruggles  Metal  Products  Co.  Pro- 
duction will  start  in  the  spring. 


0)ie  of  the  0-ton  Troy  trailers  slwwn  fitted  with  tlie  demountable  top.     Note 
the  four  permanent  long  stakes  on  each  side  to  which  the  top  is  attached 
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A  general  view  of  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the   truck  exhibits 


High    Spots  of  the  New  York  Truck  Show 


1 — Best  laid  out  show  in  industry's  history. 
2 — Poor  owner  attendance  at  conferences. 
3— Twenty-two  new  truck  chassis  shown. 
4 — Pneumatics  on  l.S.'J  out  of  288  chassis. 


.5 — New  Packard  3-tonner  buih  for  pneumatics. 
6 — Tire  pump  mounting  shows  much  progress. 
7 — Many  excellent  bodies  and  cabs  exhibited. 
8 — Magazine  spring  bolt  oiling  shows  gain. 


EVERY  fleet  owner  who  visited 
the  motor  truci<  show  held  at 
the  Eighth  Regt.  Coast  Artillery 
Armory  from  Jan.  3  to  10,  came 
away  firmly  impressed  that  the 
show  was  one  of  the  best  laid  out 
in  the  history  of  the  motor  truck 
industry.  There  was  ample  space ; 
wide  aisles ;  plenty  of  air  but  not 
quite  enough  heat.  The  armory 
floor,  300  ft.  by  600  ft.,  with  a  clear 
span  from  wall  to  wall  without  a 
post,  provided  suflncient  space  for 
arranging  the  exhibits  in  the  cen- 
ter without  crowding  and  with 
plenty  of  space  around  the  sides 
for  exhibitions  of  parts  and  acces- 
sories. 

In  the  number  of  exhibits  of  dif- 
ferent makes  and  number  of  vehi- 


cles shown,  the  show  was  larger 
than  any  previously  held.  Seventy 
makes  of  trucks,  with  a  grand  total 
of  288  vehicles  were  on  exhibition. 
With  this  finest  array  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  ever  gathered  to- 
gether under  one  roof  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  present  or  prospec- 
tive truck  owner,  it  seemed  a  great 
pity  that  more  truck  owners  did 
not  attend  the  Highway  Transport 
Conferences  held  each  evening  dur- 
ing the  show  week.  The  attendance 
of  fleet  owners  at  these  confer- 
ences was  very  poor.  This  was 
more  to  be  regretted  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  practically  every  one  of 
the  addresses  contained  informa- 
tion which  the  fleet  owner  could 
turn  into  dollars  and  cents  value  in 


the  operation  of  his  motor  vehicles. 

This  small  attendance  was  un- 
fortunate in  another  respect  in  that 
many  of  the  speakers  came  great 
distances  to  present  their  addresses, 
only  to  find  a  small  audience  which 
might  be  expected  at  some  second 
rate  town  but  not  at  a  national 
truck  show  in  the  greatest  Metrop- 
olis in  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  extremely  cold  weath- 
er during  the  first  portion  of  the 
show  and  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  exhibits  arrived  late,  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  properly  heat 
the  armory  on  account  of  its  huge 
size.  While  it  was  none  too  warm, 
either  in  the  show  space  proper 
or  in  the  hall  in  which  the  High- 
way  Conferences  were   held,   this 
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could  not  explain  the  apparent  lack 
of  interest  in  the  conferences  as 
expressed  by  the  small  attendance. 

The  small  attendance  was  ex- 
plained by  some  and  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  location  of  the  Ar- 
mory site,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance outside  the  heart  of  the  city 
proper.  However,  those  fleet  own- 
ers in  the  city  of  New  York  who 
were  prevented  from  coming  to 
the  conferences  by  the  length  of 
time  required  to  get  from  their 
places  of  bu.sjness  to  the  armory 
and  back,  will  find  in  this  issue  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  a 
resume  of  the  show;  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  new  vehicles,  new  parts 
and  accessories  exhibited  and  one 
of  the  addresses  presented  at  one 
of  the  Highway  Transport  Confer- 
ences. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  show 
was  the  greatly  increased  number 
of  vehicles  shown  mounted  on  pneu- 
matic tires.  Of  the  288  chassis 
exhibited,  no  less  than  183  were 
equipped  with  pneumatics.  While 
a  great  majority  of  these  chassis 
fitted  with  pneumatics  were  of  l/o-, 
3/j.-,  1-  and  1'  2-ton  capacity,  several 
2-tonners  and  the  new  Packard  3- 
tonner  were  also  equipped  with 
pneumatics.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  design  of  the 
new  Packard  is  that  it  is  fitted 
with  the  Packard  engine  usually 
installed  in  the  5-ton  truck.  This 
was  made  necessary  because  the 
power  of  the  3-ton  truck  engine  is 
insufficient    to    give    the    greater 


COMING 

Articles  on 

Fiieuniatic  Tires 

Tire  I'uinpss 

Bodies 

Cahs 

Hoists 

As  seen  at  the  New  \ork 
Motor  Truck  Show 


truck  speeds  which  the  use  of  pneu- 
matics makes  possible.  The  pneu- 
matics fitted  were  Firestones,  38 
by  7  in  front  and  44  by  10  in  the 
rear. 

Along  with  the  increased  use  of 
pneumatics  came  the  development 
of  suitable  truck  tire  pumps  to  in- 
flate the  giant  pneumatics  when 
the  truck  is  out  on  its  route  or 
distant  from  a  service  station  hav- 
ing a  pump  which  provides  air  at 
a  sufficiently  high  pressure.  There 
has  been  a  change  in  gear  reduc- 
tion to  prevent  overspeeding  the 
engine  at  the  higher  vehicle  speeds. 

In  this  connection,  the  method 
of  driving  the  tire  pump  either 
from  the  truck  engine  or  from  the 
gearset  has  presented  many  prob- 
lems. One  of  these  has  been  solved 
by  the  gearset  makers  who  have 
provided  easy  means  of  attach- 
ment. Then  again,  the  tire  pump 
makers  have  brought  out  several 
models  of  pumps  which   are  par- 


ticularly designed  for  truck  usage. 

Similarly,  so  many  excellent 
types  of  bodies,  cabs  and  hoists 
were  shown  that  separate  articles 
will  be  published  on  each  of  these 
subjects.  Of  the  288  vehicles  ex- 
hibited, 148,  or  slightly  more  than 
half,  were  fitted  with  some  type  of 
body.  In  body  types,  the  stake 
design  led,  being  furnished  on 
thirty-five  vehicles;  the  dump  body 
second,  on  twenty-eight  vehicles ; 
the  open  express  third,  on  twenty- 
six  vehicles ;  and  the  panel  type 
fourth,  on  twenty-three  vehicles. 
There  were  many  convertible 
bodies  shown.  Prominent  in  this 
classification  was  a  line  of  com- 
bination bodies  offered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Body  Co.  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  and  the  two  part  dump 
body  of  the  Lee  Loader  Co.,  mount- 
ed on  an  Autocar  chassis. 

Another  oustanding  trend  in  de- 
sign noticeable  at  the  show  was  the 
increased  use  of  the  magazine  oil- 
ing system  for  spring  oolts  and 
shackles  as  developed  by  Cornelius 
T.  Meyers,  a  consulting  engineer 
of  Avenel,  N.  J.  No  less  than  six  of 
the  chassis  shown  at  the  show  were 
fitted  with  this  type  of  oiling.  Sev- 
eral other  models  were  equipped 
with  other  forms  of  wick  oilers  and 
still  others  with  the  Alemite  system 
of  grease  lubrication  in  which  the 
grease  is  forced  into  the  bearings 
under  pressure  by  means  of  a  hand 
pump.  The  oiling  system  on  the 
Three  Point  truck  also  drew  con- 

(Confiniied  on  prtfje  ."507) 


Another  view  of  the  exhibits,  showitig  the  wide  aisles  and  the  absence  of  pillars  or  posts 
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8  NEW  Truck  Models 

Seen  at  New  York   Truck  Show 

14  Other  Models  Shown  for  the  f'irst  Time  at 
Most  Comprehensive  Truck  Exhibit  Ever  Held 


EIGHT  brand  new  truck  models 
were  exhibited  at  the  New 
Yorlv  motor  truck  show  held  at 
the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Regi- 
ment Armory  from  Jan.  3  to  10. 
These  included  the  lV:>-ton  Gra- 
ham, the  •*i,-ton  Bethlehem,  the 
;>'  o-ton  Autocar,  the  1-ton  Federal, 
the  6-ton  Three  Point,  the  3-ton 
Packard  for  pneumatic  tires ;  the 
5 '/2-ton  Ward  LaFrance  and  the 
3'/o-ton  I.  H.  C.  In  addition  to 
these  brand  new  models,  several 
truck  makers  exhibited  models, 
which,  though  not  brand  new,  were 
shown  for  the  fir.st  time.  These  in- 
cluded the  Stewart  1-tonner,  the 
5-ton  Master,  the  I'/.-ton  Winther, 
the  3',  :.-ton  Jumbo,  the  li/>-ton  Dia- 
mond-T,  the  S'/j  and  "the  II/4.- 
ton  Garfords,  the  Acason  li/)-ton- 
ner,  the  Ace  1\/.,  and  2i/>-tonners, 
the  11,4  and  the  2V2-ton  Koehlers, 
the  314-ton  Selden  and  the  5-ton 
Schacht.  Included  under  the  new 
part.s  and  accessories  that  made 
their  first  appearance  at  the  New 
York  truck  show  are  the  Sterling 
six-speed  gearset  used  on  the  5  and 
71/2-ton  models,  the  ten-speed  gear- 
-set  used  on  the  5-ton  Schacht,  the 
Parker,  Flint.  Thompson  and  Atlas 
axles,  the  Aluminum  Castings  and 
the  Standard  Parts  truck  wheels 
and  the  Peters  crankshaft  grinder. 


The  new  11/2-ton  Graham,  made 
by  Graham  Brothers,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  has  been  designed  for  high- 
speed work  for  all  hauling  require-' 
nients.  The  speed  of  this  truck  is 
rated  at  25  m.p.h.,  being  equipped 
with  pneumatics  and  D  i  s  t  e  e  1 
wheels.  Other  equipment  includes 
electric  head  and  tail  lamps,  electric 
horn,  engine-driven  tire  pump, 
odometer,  motometer  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  tools  and  a  jack.  A 
complete  line  of  body  equipment, 
all  built  by  Graham  Bros.,  includes 
express,  stake  -  platform,  double 
box,  high  rack  and  canopy  bodies 
and  cab.  The  chassis  price  is  $2,295. 
Any  of  the  body  types,  with  cabs, 
may  be  had  at  an  extra  price  of 
$175. 

Another  of  the  new  models  is  the 
•''i.-ton  Bethlehem,  a  bevel-driven, 
pneumatic-tired  chassis,  selling  at 
$1,495,  complete,  with  electric  start- 
ing and   lighting.   The   truck   was 


Two  Views  of 

NewSi/^-Ton 

Autocar 


engineered  by  Cornelius  T.  Meyers 
and  makes  use  of  the  Meyers  sys- 
tem of  magazine  oiling  of  the 
spring  bolts  and  shackles.  It  has  a 
unit  powerplant  with  a  Detroit 
clutch  and  gearset,  Ross  steering 
gear  and  Hotchkiss  drive  with 
chrome  vanadium  springs.  The 
wheelbase  is  125  in.  The  engine, 
which  is  of  Bethlehem  manufac- 
ture, has  31/j  x  5-in.  cylinders,  with 
a  removable  head.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  engine  is  a  combination 
inlet  and  exhaust  manifold,  in 
which  half  of  the  manifold  is  cast 
in  the  cylinder  block  to  heat  the 
incoming  fuel  to  give  better  vapor- 
ization. 

New  3I/2-T011  Autocar 

The  new  heavy-duty  31/2-ton  Au- 
tocar is  equipped  with  a  vertical 
four-cylinder  engine,  rated  at  29.6 
hp.  The  chassis  sells  at  $4,100.  The 
truck    follows     previous    Autocar 


The  four-cylindrr  eny'w   nn   the   new   'iVi-ton  Autocar 
viounted  under  the  driver's  seat 


An  all-weather  cab  mounted  on  the  new  3%-toH 
Autocar,    equip])ed    with   a   four-cylinder    engine 
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The  new  3-foji  Packard  which  has  been  designed  for  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires.     It  is  equipped  with  a  o-ton  size 
of  engine  to  give  the  extra  power  needed  to  accommodate  the  added  speed  made  possible  by  the  use  of  pneumatics 


practice  in  that  the  engine  is 
mounted  under  the  seats.  It  is 
equipped  with  solid  tires  all  around, 
gas  headlights  and  tank,  oil  tail- 
light,  horn  and  a  kit  of  tools.  The 
wheelbase  of  the  new  model  is  120 
in.,  the  tread  being  63  in. 

The  Federal  1-ton  model  has  been 
built  especially  for  the  use  of  pneu- 
matic tires.  A  pressed  steel  frame, 
steel  seat  running  boards  and  dash, 
disk  steel  wheels,  electric  lighting, 
a  transmission-driven  tire  pump 
are  a  few  features  of  this  new 
model.  Starting  costs  $50  more. 
Loading  space  in  back  of  the 
driver's  seat  is  112  in.,  the  wheel- 
base  being  132  in.  and  the  tread  56. 
The  price  is  $2,300. 

New  Three  Point  Sho^ii 

The  three  point  principle  is  car- 
ried throughout  on  the  6-ton  Three 
Point  truck,  made  by  the  Three 
Point  Truck  Corp.,  at  the  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  plant  of  the  New  York 
Air  Brake  Co.  The  frame  is  sus- 
pended at  one  point  above  the  cen- 
ter of  the  front  axle  on  a  transverse 
spring  and  at  two  points  on  the  rear 
axle.  All  thrusts  at  the  front  end 
of  the  chassis  are  taken  through 
three  point  tubular  stay  rods  with 
a  ball  joint  at  the  center  of  a 
dropped  cross-member  in  back  of 
the  engine.  The  two  stay  rods  are 
fixed  to  the  front  axle.  In  the  same 
manner  all  thrusts  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  truck  are  taken  through 
tubular  thrust  rods  with  a  ball  joint 
at  the  center  of  a  dropped  cross- 


member  placed  in  back  of  the  gear- 
set.  The  three  thrust  rods,  two  for 
propulsion  and  one  for  torque,  are 
pivoted  horizontally  to  the  worm- 
driven  rear  axle.  The  engine  and 
gearset  are  also  mounted  at  three 
points. 

Another  feature  of  this  truck  is 
its  lubrication.  Two  oil  cups  and 
four  grease  cups  are  all  that  are 
used  for  taking  care  of  the  oiling 
of  parts.  These  are  located  on  the 
steering  knuckles,  pump  driveshaft 
and  the  clutch.  No  grease  or  oil 
cups  are  needed  on  the  springs,  as 


there  are  no  spring  shackles,  eyes, 
bushings,  rebound  clips  to  be  lubri- 
cated. All  other  parts  that  are  ordi- 
narily lubricated  by  grease  or  oil 
cups  are  lubricated  through  the 
tubular  members,  such  as  the  tubu- 
lar stay  rods,  the  tubular  knuckle 
rod,  torque  rod,  thrust  rods,  etc. 
Such  parts  as  the  pivot  on  the  front 
axle,  the  roller  bearings  on  the  rear 
axle  and  brake  slide  rods  are  lubri- 
cated from  oil  reservoirs.  The  price 
is  $4,650. 

The  new  3-ton  Packard,  equipped 
with  pneumatics,  has  a  5-ton  en- 


The  o-ton  Ward  La  France  is  built  for  heavy  duty  work  after  designs  by  Cor- 
nelius  T.  Myers,  consulting  engineer.     The  Ross   steering  gear  is  -mounted, 
ahead  of  the  front  axle  instead  of  behind  it  to  get  better  steering  action 
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Accessibility  is  a  feature  of  the  new  IVz-Inn  Graliam,  which  lias  been  designed 
to  carry  a  full  1%-fow  load  at  a  speed  of  20  m.p.h.     Disteel  wheels  and  pneu- 
matic tires  are  standard  equip^nent 


gine  to  give  the  extra  power  needed 
to  accommodate  the  added  speed 
made  possible  through  the  use  of 
giant  pneumatics.  The  new  model 
has  a  wheelbase  of  156  in.,  the  price 
for  the  chassis  with  this  length  of 
wheelbase  being  $5,500  and  of  that 
with  a  186-in.  wheelbase,  $5,575. 
These  prices  include  a  power  take- 
off and  a  Kellogg  tire  pump.  The 
body  costs  $500  extra;  the  cab, 
$230;  starting  and  lighting,  $220; 
painting,  $150;  freight,  $75,  and 
war  tax,  $198,  the  total  cost  being 
$6,873. 

The  new  5-ton  Ward  LaFrance 
has  been  built  for  heavy  duty  work 
after  designs  by  Cornelius  T. 
Myers,  consulting  engineer,  Avenel, 
N.  J.  The  price,  $5,290,  includes  a 
radiator  guard,  bumper,  Kelly- 
Springfield  caterpillar  solid  tires, 
three-pa.ssenger  driver's  seat,  oil 
side  and  tail  lamps,  thermostat, 
Myers'  magazine  oiling  system  for 
spring  bolts  and  springs,  Motome- 
ter,  radiator  shutters,  hub  odom- 
eter, tool  kit,  jack  and  horn.  Start- 
ing and  lighting  are  supplied  at  an 
extra  cost  of  $150.  A  feature  of 
the  new  5-ton  model  is  the  method 
of  mounting  the  Ro.ss  .steering  gear 
ahead  of. the  front  axle  instead  of 
behind  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  nearly 
vertical  steering  column  and  at  the 
same  time  get  better  steering  ac- 
tion and  practically  eliminate  from 
the  whole  steering  mechanism  the 
shocks  and  .stre.sses  unusually  set 
up  in  these  parts  when  driving  over 
any  road  inequalities.  Another  fea- 


ture is  that  the  steering  gear  is  so 
mounted  in  the  frame  that  either  it 
or  the  engine  can  be  removed  with- 
out disturbing  the  other. 

The  31/2-ton  I.  H.  C.  truck,  made 
by  the  "international  Harvester 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  brought  out 
to  round  out  its  line  of  vehicles, 
which  range  from  1  to  31/2-ton  ca- 
pacities. The  new  model  has  the 
same  sized  engine  as  the  2-tonner, 
differing  only  in  the  length  of  the 
wheelbase,  tire  sizes,  the  number 


The  frame  of  the 
Three  Point  d-tonner 
is  suspended  at  one 
point  above  the  cen- 
ter of  the  front  aile 
and  two  points  on 
the  rear  ax' 


of  speeds  forward  in  the  gearset 
and  the  total  gear  reduction  on 
high. 

The  new  1-ton  Stewart,  made  by 
the  Stewart  Motor  Corp.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  built  especially  to 
meet  the  demand  for  a  light  deliv- 
ery vehicle.  It  is  equipped  with 
pneumatics,  electric  starting  and 
lighting.  The  loading  space  is  8 
ft.  and  the  price  is  $1,595. 

Accessibility  and  sturdiness  are 
the  big  features  of  the  new  5-ton 
Master.  The  worm-driven  model 
has  been  designed  for  heavy  duty 
work.  With  the  standard  wheel- 
base  of  170  in.  the  price  is  $4,890; 
the  extra  wheelbase  of  194  in.  adds 
$100  to  this  price. 

The  11/2-ton  four-wheel-driven 
Winther  has  been  designed  for 
farming  purposes.  The  Farm  Spe- 
cial model,  as  it  is  called,  is  espe- 
cially adaptable  to  rough  going  in 
the  country  districts  and  is  also 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  most 
farm  work.    The  price  is  $2,375. 

The  careful  selection  of  material 
and  more  complete  equipment 
which  is  going  into  the  newer 
trucks  is  very  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  new  Jumbo  31/2-tonner,  made 
by  the  Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  truck  is 
mounted  on  solid  tires  and  sells  for 
$4,000.  Two  wheelbase  lengths  are 
provided,  these  being  respectively 
165  and  183  in.  Throughout,  the 
truck  is  lubricated  by  the  Alemite 
system,  the  5-lb.  grease  gun  and 
hose  neqessary  for  this  system  be- 
ing provided  in  the  tool  equip- 
ment. 
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The  new  I'^-ton  Diamond-T 
truck  has  been  designed  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  farmer's  varied 
hauling  needs.  This  model  is 
equipped  with  an  engine  of  modified 
Class  B  truck  design.  It  is  worm- 
driven  and  sells  at  $2,445,  this 
price  including  a  combination  ex- 
press, grain-tight  and  cattle  type 
body,  and  a  cab  with  side  curtains 
and  a  windshield. 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Lima,  Ohio,  has  brought  out  two 
new  models  of  1'4-  and  3 1 2-ton 
capacities.  The  lighter  model'  has 
been  designed  for  fast  delivery 
work.  Pneumatic  tires  are  sup- 
plied at  e.xtra  cost.  A  curved  steel 
dash  is  included  as  standard  ecjuip- 
ment.  The  price  is  $1,890.  and  the 
wheelbase  is  135  in. 

Two  New  Garfords 

The  new  3i/2-ton  model  has  been 
added  in  order  to  further  round 
out  the  Garford  line.  This  new 
model  is  not  intended,  however,  to 
supplant  the  former  3V->-ton  model. 
Both  will  be  available,  the  new 
model  having  a  162-in.  wheelbase 
and  the  former  a  128-in.  wheelbase. 
The  new  model,  at  $3,900.  estab- 
lishes a  new  price  standard  for 
that  capacity,  as  the  former  model 
sells  at  $4,300.  It  differs  from  the 
former  model  in  that  the  engine  is 
placed  forward  under  the  hood  in- 
stead of  under  the  seat.  The  for- 
mer model  is  being  retained  on  ac- 
count of  its  short  wheelbase  and 
short  turning  radius.  The  new 
model  is  for  inter-city  work,  where 
a  great  amount  of  turning  is  un- 
necessary. 

The  new  1 1/2-ton,  worm-driven 
Acason,  made  by  the  Acason  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  de- 
signed for  fast  delivery  work,  be- 
ing equipped  with  pneumatics.  It 
has  a  wheelbase  of  142  in. 


T)ic  new  .3^-fon  /.  H.  C.  rounds  out 
tlif  line  of  trticks  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co. 


The  Selden  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  out 
a  new  3V2-ton  model,  designed  for 
higher  of>erating  speed.  The  for- 
mer 312-ton  model  has  been  dis- 
continued. The  chassis  is  made  in 
three  lengths,  and  three  wheel- 
bases,  as  follows:  Model  3V2-A-7, 
7  ft.  behind  the  driver's  seat,  is 
known  as  Selden  31/2-A  tractor  and 
has  a  wheelbase  of  120  in. ;  Model 
31/2-A-I21/2,  121/j  ft.  behind  the 
driver's  seat,  has  a  wheelbase  of 
162  in.,  and  3I/2-A-I6,  16-ft.  behind 
the  driver's  seat,  has  a  wheelbase 
of  190  in.  The  rear  wheels  are 
mounted  optionally  with  36  by  10- 
in.  solid  tires,  or  with  36  by  5-in. 
duals. 

The  American  Motor  Truck  Co.. 
Newark,  which  makes  the  Ace 
trucks,  has  completely  changed  the 
design  of  its  IV2-  and  2 1 2-ton 
models.  Both  models  are  featured 
by  their  complete  equipment,  the 
.smaller  one  mounted  with  pneu- 
matics, being  designed  for  light 
haulage  work  and  the  latter  for 
work  in  the  contractor's  field.  The 
21/2-ton  model  sells  for  $3,500,  its 
equipment  including  an  all-weather 
cab,  electric  starting  and  lighting, 
steel  bumper,  odometer,  mechanical 
horn,  trailer  attachment  and  cast 


The  1-ton  Federal  has  been  built  especially  for  the  use  of  pneumatics.    Electric 

lighting,  pneumatic  tires,  disk  steel  wheels  and  transmissio7i-driven  tire  pump 

are  included  in  standard  equipment.     The  truck  sells  for  $2,300 


steel  wheels.  The  headlights  are 
swiveled  so  as  to  follow  the  cut 
of  the  wheels.  The  cab  frame  is 
of  wood  construction  and  steel 
covered  inside  and  outside.  The 
doors  and  windows  are  of  the  slid- 
ing type.  A  double  windshield  is 
used. 

The  new  Koehler  trucks  of  I14- 
and  2'/2-ton  capacities  are  radically 
difl!"erent  in  design  from  the  former 
models.  Larger  engines  have  been 
installed  and  a  number  of  other 
important  changes  have  been  made 
to  make  these  models  more  sturdy 
and  serviceable.  Both  are  equipped 
with  solid  tires,  the  smaller  model 
being  priced  at  $1,765  and  the 
larger  one  at  $2,965.  Both  are  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  the  city  and 
inter-city  haulage  work  in  their 
respective  capacities.  Equipment 
includes  a  bumper,  two  oil  front 
and  a  rear  lamp,  front  fenders,  run- 
ning boards  and  a  driver's  seat. 

Sfharht    lO-Speed   Gearsel 

The  5-ton  Schacht,  selling  at 
$4,950,  marks  a  radical  departure 
in  truck  construction,  being  fea- 
tured by  its  ten-speed  gearset. 
There  are  eight  forward  and  two 
reverse  speeds  with  a  wide  range  of 
power  reduction  that  will  not  only 
permit  a  high  rate  of  speed  but  also 
provide  great  pulling  power  on  low 
and  intermediate  gears.  The  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Schacht 
gearset  is  to  enable  the  5-tonner  to 
attain  a  high  speed  when  condi- 
tions justify  without  the  dangerous 
engine  speed  which  has  heretofore 
been  the  cause  of  much  trouble, 
especially  with  h  e  a  v  y  capacity 
trucks.  The  new  model  is  equipped 
with  a  4I/2  by  6-in.  engine. 

Harrisbur<j   Ship-by-Triick 
Bureau 

Harrisbiirg.  Pa.,  Jan.  12— Thic 
city  is  to  be  added  to  the  cities 
which  will  have  a  Ship-by-Truck 
Bureau,  according  to  the  branch 
manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co. 
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New  Parts  and  Accessories 

at  the  New  York  Truck  Show 

5i.v-  and  Ten-Speed  Gearsets  and  Magazine  Oiling  for 
Spring  Bolts  and  Shackles  Are  Features 


THERE  were  a  number  of  new 
parts  and  accessories  designed 
to  increase  truci<  efficiency  siiown 
at  the  recent  New  Yoric  truck 
show.  Among  the  new  features  in 
truck  refinements  were  the  Ster- 
ling six-speed  and  the  Schacht  ten- 
speed  gearsets  ;  the  Autocar  reser- 
voir system  of  oiling ;  the  Gramm- 
Bernstein  wick-fed  oiler  used  in  its 
spring  bolts ;  the  Alemite  grease 
gun  and  the  Myers  magazine  sys- 
tem of  oiling;  the  Aluminum  Cast- 
ings aluminum  truck  wheel  and 
the  Standard  Parts  metal  truck 
wheel ;  the  Flint,  Parker,  Atlas  and 
Thomson  axles;  the  fabric  univer- 
sal joints  between  the  gearset  and 
the  rear  axle  of  the  Three  Point 
truck,  and  the  Peters  crankshaft 
grinder.  Among  the  many  excel- 
lent exhibits  of  bodies,  hoists  and 
trailers  the  complete  new  line  of 
the  Metropolitan  Body  Co.  of  N.  Y., 
Inc.,  was  prominent.  The  line  is 
designed  to  cover  practically  all 
ordinary  body  types. 

Two  ranges  of  power  and  speed 
are  given  in  the  six-speed  gearset 
used  on  the  5-  and  T'/^-ton  Sterling 
trucks.  Three  speeds  of  a  standard 
gearset  are   multiplied  by  a  two- 


speed  jackshaft  which  gives  the 
truck  Six  graduating  speeds  for- 
ward and  two  backward.  This 
rouble  range — the  lower  for  power 
and  the  higher  for  speed — enables 
the  driver  to  operate  the  truck 
at  all  times  at  its  greatest  efficiency 
under  the  varying  road  conditions. 

Sterling  2-Spee(l  Jackshaft 

Sufficient  power  is  developed 
with  the  lowest  of  the  six  speeds 
for  pulling  out  of  gravel  pits,  run- 
ning over  soft  ground  and  climb- 
ing steep  inclines.  When  the  going 
is  good,  a  higher  range  of  speeds 
may  be  used.  An  important  advan- 
tage of  this  multiplicity  of  speeds 
is  the  resulting  fuel  economy.  With 
the  truck  running  on  what  is  called 
the  "high-high,"  the  highest  of  the 
six  speeds  which  is  a  direct  drive, 
a  rate  of  I51/2  to  17  m.p.h.  may  be 
obtained.  The  illustration  at  the 
top  of  page  493  shows  various 
views  of  the  Sterling  gearset.  The 
complete  gearset  is  shown  in  the 
upper  right  corner  of  the  illustra- 
tion. Six  bolts  keep  it  in  place  on 
the  chassis.  Another  feature  of 
this  gearset  is  the  mounting  of  the 
emergency  brake  on  the  interme- 


diate shaft.  This  gives  excellent 
leverage  or  braking  ability  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduction  between  the 
brake  and  the  rear  wheels.  Note 
the  accessibility  of  the  brake  band 
and  also  the  brake-wheel  fins.  These 
fins  act  as  a  cooling  fan.  The  Ster- 
ling double  reduction  permits  the 
use  of  an  unusually  large  jackshaft 
sprocket  with  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  teeth.  The  rear  cover  of  the 
differential  housing  with  the  dif- 
feriential  removed  is  shown  in  the 
lower  right  corner.  The  sliding  dual 
spur  gears  engage  with  the  two 
differential  side  gears,  the  small 
spur  gear,  when  engaged,  giving 
low-high,  and  the  large  gear  giv- 
ing high-high  or  maximum  speed. 
These  two  speeds  are  both  direct 
drives.  But  one  set  of  gears  is  in 
mesh.  It  is  possible  to  disengage 
the  gears  entirely,  so  that  when 
coasting  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  differen- 
tial. The  two-speed  self-locking 
differential  is  shown  in  the  left 
corner.  This  assembly  is  integral 
with  the.  gearset  case.  The  large 
stub-tooth  gears  and  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  differential  are  fea- 
tures of  this  unit. 


The  parts  and  accessory  exhibits  occupied  the  space  alony  ili-    i' " 
at  the  Eighth  Coast  ArtilUi y  K 


7;.-    „(    (/,,'    .V. 
■.IJlMLUl   A  I  II 


ck  show,  held  Jan.  3  to  10 
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Three  vieivs  of  the  Sterling  six-speed 
gearset  The  differential  housiiig, 
shown  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer, 
is  integral  with  the  gearset  case.  The 
complete  gearset  is  shown  in  the  up- 
per ririht-hand  corner.  The  rear  cover 
of  the  differential  housing  with  the  dif- 
ferential removed  is  shown  iii  the 
lower  right-hand  comer. 


Seliaeht   10-Spee<l  Gearset 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Schacht  ten-speed  gearset,  used  on 
the  5-ton  model,  is  to  enable  that 
truck  to  attain  a  high  speed  when 
conditions  justify  without  the  dan- 
gerous engine  speeds  which  have 
heretofore  been  the  cause  of  the 
majority  of  troubles,  especially 
with  heavy-capacity  trucks.  The 
Schacht  truck  with  the  ten-speed 
gearset,  eight  speeds  forward  and 
two  reverse,  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing a  speed  of  20  m.p.h  at  an  engine 
speed  of  1000  r.p.m.  The  main 
gearset  has  four  speeds  forward 
and  one  reverse.  The  secondary 
gearset  provides  an  extra  reduc- 
tion and  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  five  regular  speeds. 
There  are  only  two 
O         movements     of     the 

\|  auxiliary      gearshift 

lever,  backward  and 
forward.  Thus  the 
construction  is  as 
-•  .  simple  as  with  a  reg- 
ular 4-speed  gearset. 
One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  new  31/2- 


ton  Autocar  shown  at  the  New 
York  truck  show  was  the  reservoir 
oiling  system  used  on  the  spring 
shackles.  A  hollow  housing  acts  as 
the  reservoir.  This  housing  is  filled 
with  oil.  The  oil  ilows  around  a 
'  -_>-in.  bolt,  which  runs  through  and 
holds  together  a  hollow  shackle 
pin.  The  clearance  between  this 
bolt  and  the  pin  is  1,  16  in. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  trucks  are 
equipped  with  wick  oilers  in  the 
spring  bolts.  The  oil  is  introduced 
through  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
the  bolt  and  is  then  fed  to  the 
bearing  surface  by  a  wick.  The 
opening  from  the  Dolt  to  the  bear- 
ing surface  is  flattened  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  the  oil.  A 
filler  cap  band  is  used  to  uncover  or 
cover  the  opening  of  the  bolt  when 
oil  is  introduced. 

A  number  of  the  trucks  shown  at 
the  New  York  show  were  equipped 
with  the  Alemite  lubricating  sys- 
tem, one  of  these  being  a  Master. 
The  device  is  used  for  lubricating 
the  universal  joints  and  such  other 
bearings  that  requii-e  lubrication. 
By  means  of  the  high-pressure  com- 
pressor it  is  easily  possible  to  de- 


liver the  grease  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  reach  all  pai'ts  of  close- 
fitting  bearings.  The  compressor 
consists  of  a  cylinder  which  is  made 
of  16-gage  steel,  knurled  to  prevent 
turning  in  the  hand.  Attached  to 
this  cylinder  is  a  15-in.  flexible 
steel  hose  terminating  in  a  bayo- 
net coupling.  This  complete  out- 
fit loaded  with  grease  and  ready  for 
instant  use,  is  conveniently  carried 
in  the  toolbox.  The  balance  of  the 
equipment  consists  of  ball-check 
valve  nipples,  both  .straight  and  el- 
bow, the  latter  being  used  to  make 
inconvenient  places  more  accessible. 
The  nipples  are  substituted  for  the 
old  grease  cups  and  oil  cups,  and 
plugs  are  screwed  in  all  places  re- 
quiring lubrication.  When  a  truck 
is  already  equipped  with  a  grease 
cup  integral  with  the  shackle  bolt, 
a  cap  and  nipple  is  furnished. 

Aluminum  Truck  Wheels 

The  aluminum  truck  wheels  made 
by  the  Aluminum  Castings  Co.  are 
featured  by  their  lightness.  The 
wheels  weigh  approximately  one- 
half  as  much  as  those  of  other 
types.    It  is  claimed  by  the  manu- 


The  ten-speed  Schacht  gearset  used  on  the  5-ion  nwdel. 


The    Lynite    aluminum,    truck    wheels    made    by    the 
Aluminum  Castings  Co. 
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A  reservoir  oiling  system  is  used  on 

the    spring    shackles    of    the    3^-ton 

Autocar 

facturer  that  these  wheels  have 
the  advantage  of  affording  easy  tire 
changes  for  the  reason  they  do  not 
rust.  Consequently,  the  locking 
ring  and  the  tire  are  never  frozen 
in  place.  They  are  called  Lynite 
wheels  and  are  designed  to  reduce 
unsprung  weight  and  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  wheel-changing. 
Tests  have  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  the  wheels  to  resist  fatigue. 
Further  tests  have  been  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
the  strength  of  the  wheels  as  re- 
gards side  thrust  and  radial  com- 
pression. The  Lynite  wheel  is  a 
one-piece  aluminum  alloy  casting 
made  in  either  spoke  or  disk  type 
type  designs.  Due  to  its  proper- 
ties, it  materially  decreases  the 
weight  below  the  springs,  and  it  is 
stated  that  with  the  use  of  Lynite 
wheels  tires  mileage  is  increased 
materially. 

A  cast  steel  truck  wheel  is  the 
latest  product  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland. 
The.se  are  made  of  electric  steel, 
the  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
selection  of  this  metal  being  that 
it  has  greater  density  and  is  free 
from  defects ;  that  its  tensile 
strength  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
greater  than  open-hearth  steel,  al- 
most double  that  of  malleable  iron 
and  three  times  that  of  semi-steel ; 
that  its  ela.stic  limit  is  from  5  to 
50  per  cent  greater  than  other  cast 
steels ;  and  that  its  yield  point  is 
from  20  to  .50  per  cent  greater  than 
other  ca.st  .steels.  Standard  steel 
wheels  are  made  in  spoke  types  for 
u.se  with  solid  or  pneumatic  tires. 

In  the  new  Flint  driving  axle, 
made  by  the  Flint  Axle  Co.,  Flint, 
Mich.,  the  final  reduction  is  through 
a  train  of  spur  gears  at  the  wheel, 
three  equally  spaced  pinions  being 
mounted  on  studs  in  the  hub  cas- 
ings and  rotating  between  a  fixed 
ring  gear  and  the  drive  gear  on 
the   end  of  the  main   shaft.     Ee- 


Three-ply  fabric-disk  universal  joints  are  used  on  the  Three  Point  driveshaft 
between  the  gearset  and  the  rear  axle 


A   feature  of  the  Parker  internal  year-driven  a.rlc  is   its  viulti-disk  brake, 
completely  inclosed  within  the  axle 


cause  of  this  reduction  in  the  hub 
the  bevels  and  consequently  the 
bevel  gear  housing  in  the  center 
of  the  axle  are  small,  giving  high 
road  clearance.  The  axle  is  of  the 
full-floating  type.  The  heavy  oil 
u.sed  is  f/-ee  to  flow  from  one  wheel 
to  another,  flooding  all  the  gears. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  in- 
ternal gear-driven  Parker  axle  is 
its  multi-disk  brake,  completely  in- 
closed within  the  axle  and  operat- 
ing in  an  oil  bath.  The  design  of 
the  axle  makes  possible  an  ab- 
solute oil-tight,  dirt  and  grit-proof 
enclosure   of   all    operating   parts. 


Tlic    final    reduction    in    the    new    Flint 

driving   axle  is   throuyli   a    train   of  spur 

gears  at  the  wheel 

The  driving  bevels,  differential  and 
driveshafts  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 
A  full  floating  driveshaft  makes 
possible  the  removal  of  either 
brake  unit  or  differential  unit, 
without  disturbing  the  wheels,  in- 
ternal gears  or  case  surrounding 
these  gears. 

Internal  gear-driven  axles  for 
trucks  have  usually  comprised  a 
stationary  member  for  carrying 
the  load  and  another  member  ex- 
ternal thereto  for  transmitting 
power  to  the  driving  wheels.  In 
the  new  Atlas  axle,  made  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  507) 
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WHEN  the  wheels  of  a  truck 
are  not  turning,  it  is  not 
making  or  saving  money  for  its 
owner.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
truck  as  its  method  of  operation 
upon  which  the  success  of  any  kind 
of  truck  transportation  depends. 
While  of  course  the  size  of  a  truck, 
the  kind  of  body  fitted  and  the 
equipment  used  in  connection  with 
it  must  be  considered,  even  the 
highest  priced  truck  with  the  most 
complete  equipment  may  be  a  fail- 
ure if  not  operated  properly. 

Operation  includes  many  impor- 
tant factors,  such  as  routing  and 
dispatching,  the  training  of  the 
drivers,  etc.  It  also  includes  the 
method  of  loading  and  unloading 
the  goods  carried,  for  no  delivery 
can  be  completed  until  goods  are 
loaded  and  again  unloaded. 

During  these  loading  and  un- 
loading periods  the  truck  is  stand- 
ing idle.  It  is  then  not  a  vehicle  but 
a  mere  repository  for  goods.  Its 
wheels  are  not  turning.  It  is  not 
covering  ground,  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  built  and  sold.  When 
the  wheels  of  a  truck  are  not  turn- 
ing, it  is  not  earning  profits.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  day  the 
truck's  wheels  are  turning  the 
more  work  is  done.  The  greater 
the  ratio  between  the  idle  standing 
time  and  the  total  working  time 
each  day,  the  less  is  the  work  done. 


Other  Addresses  on 
Trucks 


OTHER  addresses  on  the 
various  phases  of  truck 
operation  as  given  at  the 
Highway  Transport  Con- 
ferences at  the  New  York 
Truck  Show  will  be  pub- 
Hshed  in  full,  beginning 
with  the  ne.xt  issue.  These 
talks,  being  based  on  facts 
and  principles,  rather  than 
items  of  news  interest,  will 
be  of  greater  value  if  pub- 
lished in  their  entirety 
instead  of  digested.  Hence 
the  decision  to  print  them 
in  full.  Watch  for  the 
story  in  the  next  issue 


It  is  therefore  evident  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  fleet 
owner  to  reduce  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  possible  this  idle  .standiiig" 
time  during  the  loadintj^  and  un- 
loading operatiuns.- 

This  may  be  done  by  the  judi- 
cious selection  ot  loading  and  "un- 
loading devices.     There  is  a  wide 


diversity  of  such  apparatus,  for  it 
is  evident  that  the  same  apparatus 
that  unloads  rolls  of  print  paper 
would  not  handle  building  brick 
with  the  same  degree  of  success. 

Three  Classes  of  Apparatus 

Loading  and  unloading  devices 
may  be  grouped  under  three  heads 
as  follows : 

1 — Those  devices  by  means  of 
which  the  entire  truck  load  is 
loaded  or  unloaded  en  masse  or  in 
one  operation. 

2 — Those  devices  mounted  on  the 
truck  itself  to  unload  the  goods 
carried  in  bulk  or  piece  by  piece. 

.J— Those   devices   not   mounted 
on    the    truck    itself    but    on    the  • 
ground  or  at  some  point  adjacent 
to  the  loading  or  unloading  plat- 
forms. 

Each  of  these  three  main  classi- 
fications may  be  further  subdi- 
vided. The  first  group  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  subdivisions  as 
follows : 

1 — Demountable  Bodies  ;  2 — 
Nest  Bodies,  and  3 — Semi-Trailers. 

While  demountable  bodies,  nest 
bodies  and  semi-trailers  are  not 
usually  considered  loading  or  un- 
loading devices,  they  are  most 
commonly  used  to  reduce  the 
idle  truck  standing  time.  The 
great    use   of   such   equipment    in 


One  xnit  of  the  Baltimore  Bargain  House 

demountable  body  equipment,  tchich   cost 

$15,000  to  install  and  which  saves  $22,000 

a  year  in  tnick  operation 


The  Scndders-Galc  Grocery  Co.'s  dciiwuntable  body  outfit,   whicli   has 

cut  dou'n  the  loading  time  of  2-ton  trucks  from  30   min    to  10  min. 

In  addition,  it  has  saved  the  labor  of  two  loaders  and  a  checker,  an 

item  of  $375  a  month  in  wages  alone 
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At  the  top,  a  line-up  of  semi-trail,  r     used  hii  tlic  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
With  semi-trailers,  it  takes  8  to  10  inin.  to  loud  5  tons  of  groceries  as  coin- 
pared  with  IM  to  2  hr.  with  a  fixed  truck  body.     Below  is  shown  a  nest  body 
used  to  load  skeins  of  yarn 


practically  every  industry  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  large  number  of 
applications,  almost  every  one  of 
which  differs  in  some  major  or 
minor  detail  from  the  others.  Be- 
cause of  this  great  diversity  of  ap- 
plication, lack  of  time  permits  of 
the  mention  of  only  a  few  installa- 
tions in  each  subdivision. 

Ppmoiintable     bodie?^     save_J^he 
fleet  owner  monev  bv  reducing  ic 


2to 


[rj}r]<  time  heraiiap.  hv  using  moi;^ 
hn(\}ps^  than  triicka.  tbp  triif^ka  my^y 
he  kent  cnnatant.lv  in  sprvice  while 
the  extra  bodies  are  b^irig  loadp(] 

or  nnloafli^rl  at  nnp  pnH  nf  thp  vniit^ 

or  t)ie  other,  The  demountable 
body  equipment  of  the  Baltimore 
Bargain  House,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
an  especially  good  example  of  the 
value  of  such  apparatus  because  it 
cost  only  .^l.^.OOO  to  install  and  yet 
saved  $22,000  worth  of  truck  time 
the  first  vear  and  the  same  amount 
each  year  thereafter.  The  $15,000 
investment  is  made  of  thirty  de- 
mountable bodies.  Each  cost  $200 
or  $6,000  in  all.  Fourteen  hoists, 
each  of  which  cost  $.500  or  $7,000 
in  all  and  $2,000  for  the  co.^t  of  in- 
stallation and  the  changes  made 
nece.a.sary  at  the  main  store  of  the 
company  and  at  the  warehou.se  be- 
tween which  the  trucks  run. 


By  the  use  of  these  demountable 
bodies,  the  average  number  of 
loads  hauled  per  truck  per  day  has 
been  increased  from  four  and  a 
half  to  eight  and  a  quarter.  In 
other  words,  the  same  number  of 
trucks  with  the  demountable  bodies 
handles  twice  the  amount  of  goods 
as  the  trucks  without  them.  The 
Baltimore  Bargain  House  installa- 
tion is  further  characterized  that 
the  bodies  are  suspended  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  loading  platform 
in.stead  of  perpendicular  to  it.  This 


Typical  horizontal  hy- 
draulic hoist  outfit, 
showing  how  the  entire 
mechanism,  is  placed 
under  the  body  instead 
of  above  the  frame  in 
back  of  the  driver's 
cab  or  seat 


procedure  was  adopted  because 
the  loading  platform  is  in  a  narrow 
runway  wnich  would  be  blocked  if 
the  bodies  were  suspended  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  platform  edge. 

By  nieans  of  demountable  bodiqg 
the  Scuilders-Gale  Grocery  .Co.,  oii£ 
of  tlie  largest  St.  Louis  wholesale 
grocery  concerns,  has  cut  the 
loading  time  of  its  2-ton _.truck^ 
from  ;;o  mill,  to  10  min_.  Two 
bodies  nw  used  with  each  truck, 
one  being  loaded  while  the  other 
is  mounted  on  the  truck  delivering 
to  the  company's  customers.  Under 
the  old  system  of  a  fixed  body  on 
each  truck,  it  took  from  30  to  35 
min.  to  back  the  truck  in,  load  it 
so  as  to  eliminate  round-about 
routes,  extend  the  drivers'  slips, 
check  the  goods  and  get  away,  the 
extra  time  depending  on  whether 
the  load  was  billed  to  one  customer 
or  to  a  number.  The  use  of  the 
demountable  bodies  has  enabled  the 
company  to  cut  the  time  for  receiv- 
ing, loading  and  sending  out  a 
truck  to  never  more  than  10  min. 
and  usually  from  5  to  7  min.  In 
addition  to  this  great  saving  in 
time,  the  labor  of  two  loaders  and 
one  checker  has  been  done  away 
with,  saving  the  company  $375  a 
month  on  the  item  of  wages  alone. 

Five  bodies  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  three  2-ton  trucks. 
Each  body  a  year  ago  cost  $275, 
or  $1,375  in  all.  The  cost  of  in- 
stallation was  $425,  so  that  the  net 
outlay  totaled  $1,800. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neer users  of  demountable  bodies^ 
on  a  large  scale.  It  to-day  em 
ploys  a  fleet  of  eleven  electric 
trucks  to  haul  bags  of  periodicals 
from  its  printing  nlant  to  the  rail 
road  express  platforms,  where  the 
bags  are  mailed  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  By  the  use  of  these  bod- 
ies the  Curtis  company  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  trips  which 
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each  truck  can  make  a  day  so  that 
four  trucks  with  demountable  bod- 
ies now  do  the  same  work  of  eleven 
trucks  without  them.  The  Curtis 
installation  is  unusual  in  that  the 
great  saving  effected  by  the  use  of 
the  demountable  bodies  led  the 
railroad  company  to  permit  of  the 
installation  of  hoists  on  its  own 
property  to  facilitate  the  unloading 
of  the  bags  and  eliminate  the  peak 
load  work  thrown  upon  the  railway 
employes  when  fixed  bodies  were 
used.  By  removing  the  demounta- 
ble stake  bodies  from  the  chassis 
entirely,  the  body  platform  serves 
for  carrying  large  rolls  of  print 
paper.  Then  again,  steel  gondola- 
type  bodies  are  employed  for  car- 
rying coal  when  the  trucks  are  not 
engaged  in  hauling  paper  or  bags 
of  mail. 

Where  the  goods  carriecl  ar^ 
moved  by  triuks  between  fixed 
points,  as  is  the  case  with  'parllv 
maiuifaiturrd  materia!  ni  n  v  e^.^ 
fnmi  one  plant  te  ani)ther.  ihe  uso^ 
of  nest   bdtlii's  sinipliiies  i;  '' 

loading  and  the  handling 
goods  after  they  have  Ijeeii  uii.- 
loaded  A  good  example  of  the  use 
of  O.^,^tj)odje^  in  this  class  of  work 
may  be^seen"  at  the  Arlington  Mills, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  the  skeins 
of  w'ool  are  loaded  into  small  crates 
mounted  on  wheels.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  roll  these  crates  into  the 
truck  bodies  and  to  similarly  dis- 
charge them  at  the  end  of  the 
route. 

The  development  of  jLh.e.j:haiik 
store  idea  for  selling  groceries^ 
meats,  drtej^,  rt,-..  li;i<  Keen  1)iilU, 
up  by  the  11  >r  ill'  111  Ml.,  r  ;  nirk  equiE; 
ment,  \\-lncli  is  iimrc  ■  i'teiii  and 
ryueh  (luickcr  than  ~''i:<viv:^  .b£ 
freight  m-  express^  While  irucks 
with  conventional  bodies  were  for- 
merly used  almost  exclusive!v  for 
this  work,  it  was  found  that  the 
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1  inn  luL'chaiiLcul  truck  luadcr  will  load  2%  yariLi  uf  i/iuvkI,  sand  or  coal  from 

the  groimd  in  4  min.  as  compared  irith  10  viin.  for  eight  laborers  shovelling  by 

hand.    The  cost  by  machine  varies  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  that  by  hand 


wheels  of  the  trucks  were  standing 
idle  for  too  long  a  proportion  of 
the  working  day,  because  it  took 
from  li/o  to  2  hours  to  load  5  tons 
of  groceries  or  drugs.  This  was 
due  to  the  large  number  of  small 
packages  which  had  to  be  handled 
individually.  By  the  use  of  semi- 
trailers, however,  this  loading  time 
has  been  cut  considerably.  In  one 
instance,  that  of  the  Great  Atlan- 
tic &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  the  use  o 
semi-trailers  and  tra^.tors  has  cu 
the  time  i^f  loading  , to  p\frlnt  min- 
utes.  Thirty-seven  of  the  semi- 
trailers are  used  in  conjunction 
with  twenty  tractors,  so  that  there 
is  always  a  loaded  semi-trailer 
waiting  for  each  tractor  when  it 
returns  to  the  plant. 

The  second  classification  of  de- 
vices mounted  on  the  truck  itself 
to  unload  the  goods  carried  in  bulk 
or  piece  by  piece  may  also  be  sub- 


divided for  bulk  unloading  into 
vertical  hoists  and  horizontal 
hoists  of  both  the  power  and  hand- 
operated  type  and  also  vertical  lift 
bodies  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  raised  about  the  rear  end. 

Side-dump  bodies  so  well  bal- 
anced  tnat  tney  cdrl  be  tipped  by 
hand,  have  come  into  favor  to  a 
considerable  extent  during  the  past 
year.  Some  of  these  bodies  are 
made  in  two  pai'ts  so  that  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  bulk  material  may 
be   carried   at  the   same   time. 

On  the  larger  size  motor  trucks 
of  from  2-  to  5-ton  capacity,  the 
hydraulic  tvpe  of  hoi.s)-  co.sting  l>e- 
tween  $400  and  $500  is  most  gen- 
erally employed  and  driven  off  the 
truck  gearset  because  of  the  heavT 
weight  which  must  be  lifted. 
There  are  now  two  types  of  hy- 
draulic hoists  in  general  use.  One 
(Continued  on  page  504) 


A    typical   vertical   hydraulic   hoist   operated   off   the    truck 

gearset  to  tip  the  body  about  tlie  rear  end  for  -unloading  of 

bulk  material 


A  comparatively  new  type  of  quick-unloading 
body  which  is  mechanically  lifted  vertically  to 
permit  unloading  of  bulk  material  by  gravity 
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READ  HOW 


Hand  Trucks  and  a  Ramp 

Save  Loading  Time 

ONE  MAN  SYSTEM  AND  SAMPLE  CHART  SAVE  TIME 
AND   ERRORS   IN    FILLING   WALL   PAPER   ORDERS 


THE  loading  system  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  fac- 
tory or  warehouse  and  the  delivery 
fleet.  On  this  connecting  link  de- 
pends, in  a  large  measure,  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  delivery  sys- 
tem in  a  business  where  retail 
deliveries  are  made  by  motor  truck. 

If  the  loading  system  is  a  poor 
one — if  it  is  slow  and  open  to  con- 
fusion and  congestion — the  whole 
delivery  system  will  be  open  to  con- 
fusion and  congestion ;  the  trucks 
will  get  away  slowly  and  irregu- 
larly on  their  routes  and  the  drivers 
will  be  in  a  constant  state  of  irrita- 
tion and  discontent.  More  impor- 
tant still,  deliveries  will  be  late  or 
irregular  and  customers  will  be  an- 
noyed accordingly.  And  every  busi- 
ness man  knows  that  an  annoyed 
customer  is  not  a  good  repeater. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loading 
system  is  quick,  efficient  and  well 
adapted  to  the  class  of  business 
involved,  the  whole  system  is  apt 
to  take  the  same  tone  and  increase 
in  efl^ciency  and  good  service  to  the 
firm's  customers. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  loading 
sy.stem  may  be  taken  to  include  the 
collection  of  goods  ordered,  the 
transportation  of  those  goods  to  the 


loading  platform  and  the  loading 
of  the  goods  onto  the  trucks  them- 
selves. This  article  deals  with  the 
loading  system  installed  by  Rich- 
ard E.  Thibaut,  Inc.,  whose  busi- 
ness slogan  is  "The  Largest  Wall 
Paper  House  in  the  World."  The 
manner  in  which  various  loading 
devices,  appliances  and  methods 
have  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  business  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  firm  and  the 
steadily  increasing  volume  of  busi- 
ness which  it  handles. 

How  Orders  Are  Handled 

The  Thibaut  wall  papers  are  not 
supplied  to  customers  entirely  from 
one  store  or  warehouse.  Regular 
customers  are  located  all  through 
Greater  New  York  and  the  sur- 
rounding towns  in  Westchester 
County,  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island. 

Deliveries  to  such  widely  scat- 
tered points  by  motor  truck  would 
prove  costly  and  somewhat  slow 
even  with  modern  motor  trucks,  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  make 
them  from  a  single  central  point  in 
New  York.  The  company  has, 
therefore,  established  retail  show- 
rooms and  warehouses  in  suitable 


1 1„-  ramp  leading  from  the  shipjnny  room  floor  to  the  truck  t.,il,/c,tr  „,  front 

of  the  Richard  E.  Thibaut  main  warehouse.    Note  the  different  types  of  hand 

trucks  available  for  transporting  different  loads  to  the  trucks 


central  points  round  about  New 
York,  in  addition  to  the  central 
warehouse  on  Tenth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-seventh  Street.  These  .small- 
er warehouses,  situated  respect- 
ively in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Jer- 
sey City,  Newark  and  Long  Island, 
have  from  two  to  five  trucks  at- 
tached to  each  of  them,  serving 
customers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
each  warehouse.  The  branch  ware- 
houses and  salesrooms  are  supplied 
from  the  central  warehouse,  the 
goods  being  transported  on  horse 
wagons,  but  the  delivei-y  system  to 
customers  is  the  same  from  the  con- 
tra! warehouse  and  from  the 
branch  warehouses.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient  to  describe  the 
loading  system  in  vogue  at  the  cen- 
tral warehouse,  as  this  applies 
equally  to  the  others. 

Orders  for  goods  may  be  received 
either  at  the  main  warehouse  or 
at  the  main  offices  in  Madison  Ave- 
nue. In  the  former  case  the  order 
is  typed  at  once  on  a  separate  order 
form,  one  form  to  each  order.  If 
the  order  is  received  at  the  main 
offices,  it  is  either  'phoned  through 
to  the  warehouse,  when  the  order 
is  a  rush,  in  which  case  it  is  at  once 
typed  on  a  separate  order  form  at 
the  warehouse,  or  is  typed  on  a  sep- 
arate order  form  at  the  main  of- 
fices, included  in  a  batch  of  others 
and  delivered  by  messenger  to  the 
central  warehouse. 

The  order  is  made  out  in  dupli- 
cate, one  copy  being  filed  immedi- 
ately for  purposes  of  inventory  and 
checking.  The  other  copy,  when 
received  at  the  warehouse,  is  hand- 
ed to  one  of  the  floor  men  always 
on  duty  on  the  ground  floor  ship- 
ping room  adjacent  to  the  offices. 

The  shipping  room  is  equipped 
with  a  large  number  of  hand  trucks 
of  varying  types,  suitable  for  han- 
dling different  classes  of  papers 
and  different  weights  of  loads.  The 
man  to  whom  tlie  order  is  handed 
selects  one  of  these  hand  trucks, 
pushes  it  to  an  adjacent  elevator 
and  is  carried  up  to  the  stock  floors 
above.     Here  he  selects  the  paper 
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One  of  the  Richard  E.  Thibaut  delivery  Autorani.     The  goods  are  loaded  loosely 

in  the  truck  jn  the  case  of  a  small  load,  but  are  packed  o)i  end  and  tiered  up  in 

three  tiers  where  a  large  load  is  to  he  carried 


or  papers  called  for  on  the  order, 
loads  his  hand  truck  and  returns 
with  it  to  the  ground  floor  in  the 
same  way.  Here  he  checks  his  load 
once  more  against  the  order  and 
then  wraps  it  up  securely.  He  then 
pastes  on  the  parcel  the  label  sup- 
plied him  by  the  traffic  superin- 
tendent. 

This  label  is  copied  from  the 
order  by  the  traffic  superintendent 
or  the  shipping  clerk  himself  and 
handed  over  with  the  order,  the 
traffic  superintendent  having  indi- 
cated on  label  and  order  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  parcel  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  customer  and 
whether  the  parcel  is  charged  or 
C.  0.  D.  The  parcel  is  then  placed 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  stock  floor, 
corresponding  to  the  route  on 
which  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

If  the  parcel  is  to  be  delivered 
by  express  it  is  placed  below  the 
ramp  in  the  illustration  shown 
here,  where  the  expressmen  can 
readily  lay  their  hands  on  it.  The 
space  for  these  express  shipments 


is  in  the  immediate  right  fore- 
ground in  the  illustration,  while 
parcels  tor  shipment  by  the  com- 
pany trucks  are  stacked  on  the 
shipping  room  floor  at  the  top  of 
the  ramp,  either  in  piles  on  the 
floor  or  piled  up  on  hand  trucks 
and  sorted  according  to  delivery 
routes.  When  the  parcel  has  been 
placed  ready  for  loading,  the  order 
is  turned  in  to  the  traffic  superin- 
tendent and  filed  by  him  according 
to  route,  or  in  the  express  file. 

No  Uiiiiet'essary  Handling; 

When  a  single  order  is  almost 
large  enough  to  fill  a  hand  truck, 
the  hand  truck  is  pushed  to  the 
section  of  the  shipping  room  floor 
concerned  and  left  there  with  the 
goods  on  it  ready  to  be  pushed  out 
to  the  tailboard  of  the  truck  when 
the  latter  is  ready  to  load.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  there  are 
sufficient  hand  trucks  to  permit 
this  being  done  without  wasting  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  in 
loading  and  unloading. 


It  will  be  noted  in  connection 
with  this  system  of  collecting 
goods  that  from  the  time  the  or- 
der is  made  out  until  the  goods 
are  wrapped  and  ready  for  ship- 
ment, the  entire  collection  and  allo- 
cation according  to  route  of  the 
goods  ordered  are  in  the  hands  of 
one  man.  By  this  system  not  only 
is  the  responsibility  for  any  error 
fixed  at  once,  but  the  possibility  of 
error  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  misun- 
derstanding, because  there  is  no 
verbal  transmission  of  the  order 
from  the  shipping  room  to  the 
stock  floor,  or  from  the  shipping 
room  clerk  to  the  stock  floor  clerk. 
The  stock  floor  clerk  collects  the 
goods  in  person,  his  order  in  his 
hand,  and  they  do  not  leave  his 
hands  until  they  are  wrapped  and 
ready  for  shipment. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be 
remarked  that  different  sizes,  pat- 
terns, types  and  qualities  of  wall- 
papers are  all  indicated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  letters  and  numbers.  A 
large  stand  or  chart  of  samples  in 
the  shipping  room  corresponds 
with  a  similar  chart  on  the  stock 
floors  above.  The  stock  men  and 
shipping  room  men  know  the  des- 
ignation of  the  ditterent  papers  by 
heart,  but  they  can  refresh  their 
memories  at  any  time  by  referring 
to  this  chart.  Also,  any  new  man 
who  is  taken  on  to  work  in  either 
shipping  room  or  stock  room  above, 
can  teach  himself  and  grow  fa- 
miliar with  the  designations  of  the 
stock  by  means  of  this  chart  with- 
out taking  up  the  time  of  the  other 
men. 

The  shipping  room  is  laid  out  in 
such  a  way  that  the  elevators,  the 
wrapping  table,  the  hand  trucks 
not  in  use,  the  sample  chart  and 
the  different  route  floor  spaces  are 
all  conveniently  adjacent,  one  to 
another.  In  this  way  the  retrac- 
ing of  steps  by  the  shipping  floor 

(Cantinued  on  page  500) 
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loading  ramp  leads  onto  the  street  imniediatelu  back  of  the  trucks  sliown  lure,  uliiU  llu 
at  the  right.    Note  the  type  of  body  on  all  the  trucks 
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SPECIAL  ROUTING 

Required  for  Deliveries  in  Business  Districts 

Drivers   and   Bonus   System   Play   Big   Part   in 
Delivering  Big  Volume  of  Paper  Drinking  Cups 


THE  distribution  of  small  arti- 
cles, all  alike,  to  customers  lo- 
cated in  all  parts  of  a  big  city  and 
the  surrounding  districts  involves 
the  solution  of  special  trucking 
pi'oblems  —  problems  which  will 
vary  somewhat  from  those  of  other 
fleet  owners.  In  the  first  place, 
trucks  making  deliveries  of  this 
class  will  be  routed  differently 
from  the  trucks  of  a  department 
store,  for  example,  because  the  lat- 
ter make  their  deliveries  mainly 
in  the  residence  districts.  The 
above  class  of  deliveries,  involving 
truck  routing  through  the  financial 
district,  the  commercial  district 
and  others,  brings  the  trucking  de- 
partment face  to  face  w'ith  unusual 
delivery  conditions,  which  must  be 
handled  differently  from  those  in 
the  residence  districts. 

In  many  other  ways  such  a  man- 
ufacturer's trucking  methods  will 
differ  slightly  from  the  average  run 
of  fleet  owners  making  retail  de- 
liveries, because  only  through  such 
variations  can  the  highest  efficiency 
be  obtained  in  adapting  the  truck- 
ing fleet  to  the  work  it  is  to  do. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  unusual 
system  of  handling  deliveries  in- 
stalled by  the  Lily  Cup  Co.  has  a 
peculiar  mterest  for  such  a  manu- 
facturer, aside  from  the  general 
hints  otainable  from  a  description 
of  the  company's  well-thought-out 
and  highly  efficient  delivery  meth- 
ods. In  this  and  subsequent  issues 
of  The  Com.mercial  Vehicle  will 
be  published  articles  dealing  with 
the  various  angles  of  the  truckinK 
system  installed  by  Mr.  Errett  ol 
the  Lily  Cup  Co.  The  present  ar- 
ticle deals  with  the  routing  and 
delivery  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  company. 

The  Company  Fleet 

The  Lily  Cup  Co.'s  delivery  fleet 
had  a  quite  recent  and  humble  be- 
ginning. Four  years  ago  the  fleet 
consisted  of  one  horse  and  w'agon. 
But  if  the  beginning  was  humble, 
the  growth  of  the  business  was  not. 

At  that  time  the  company  was 
selling  in  New  York  City  a  few 
thou.sands  weekly  of  the  now  fa- 


mous Lily  drinking  cup.  To  the  few 
progressive  customers  who  first  did 
business  with  the  company,  deliv- 
eries were  made  by  the  one-horse 
wagon,  running  between  the  down- 
town district,  the  financial  district 
and  to  he  heart  of  the  theatrical 
district,  at  Forty-second  Street. 
But  within  a  year  of  his  start  Mr. 
Errett  had  bought  his  first  motor 
truck  and  within  another  year 
others  had  been  added,  one  truck 
per  month,  until  the  fieet  had  grown 
to  a  substantial  size.  At  the  present 
time  the  fleet  consists  of  some  eight 
Ford  trucks,  with  unusually  attrac- 
tive bodies  and  fittings;  a  2-ton 
Pierce-Arrow  truck  and  a  %-ton 
Reo. 

All  these  trucks  are  engaged  in 
delivering  Lily  cups.  From  the 
time  when  the  cups  first  came  on 
the  market,  the  demand  for  them 
has  steadily  increased,  not  only 
among  business  men  in  downtown 
offices  but  practically  everywhere 
where  a  large  number  of  people  are 
brought  together  for  long  hours  at 
a  time.  The  convenience  of  the 
cups,  as  well  as  their  sanitary 
value,  has  led  their  use  to  be 
adopted  by  widely  different  people 
in  widely  different  places  and  to 
all    these    people    and    places    the 


trucks   of  the   company   penetrate 
with  their  deliveries. 

At  the  present  time  the  number 
of  cups  delivered  in  New  York  per 
truck  per  week  is  vary  seldom  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  In 
many  cases  it  is  much  more  than 
this.  Bearing  these  figures  in 
mind,  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  widely  different  kinds  of  cus- 
tomers mean  dift^erent  delivery  con- 
ditions. For  example,  the  richest 
and  most  expensive  hotels  buy  Lily 
cups  for  their  patrons  and  their 
employees,  because  of  the  neatness 
and  sanitary  value  of  the  cups. 
Dentists  buy  Lily  cups  because  of 
their  sanitary  value.  Theaters  in- 
stall Lily  cups.  Business  houses 
in  the  financial  district  and  pub- 
lishing and  other  houses  uptown 
use  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cheapest  of  cheap  Italian  restau- 
rants use  Lily  cups  occasionally 
because  of  their  cheapness. 

Routing  by  Districts 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the 
above  list  of  customers  will  in- 
dicate the  different  localities  and 
the  different  conditions  in  which 
the  Lily  Cup  Co.'s  trucking  fleet 
makes  its  deliveries. 

In  view  of  the  above,  Mr.  Errett 


ZXTE.A  'VHEIL 
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One  of  the  Lily  Cup  Co.'s  Ford  trudks  waking  a  delivery.     Note  the  ^marV 

fittivgs  on  the  truck,  the  ■■ipecial  body,  the  driver's  -uniform  and  the  generally 

good  appearance  from  the  advertising  standpoint 
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has  made  an  original  general  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  covered  by  his 
delivery  fleet. 

When  orders  are  received  at  the 
central  office  in  the  Equitable  Build- 
ing, they  are  typed  by  the  clerical 
staff  in  accordance  with  an  order, 
goods  and  cash  checking  system 
which  will  be  described  in  a  sub- 
sequent article.  The  stubs  of  the 
separate  orders  for  a  certain  route 
are  pasted  onto  the  driver's  card 
and  the  latter  filed  ready  for  the 
driver.  This  filing  is  done  by  slip- 
ping the  card  with  the  stubs  on  it 
into  one  section  of  a  radial  dis- 
tributor, which  stands  in  a  con- 
venient place  for  the  driver  to 
reach  it.  If  the  order  is  a  C.  0.  D., 
the  bill  for  the  order  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  driver's  card  and 
handed  by  him  to  the  customer 
when  the  delivery  is  made.  Each 
section  of  this  radial  distributor 
corresponds  with  a  district  in  New- 
York. 

For  the  purposes  of  his  business 
Mr.  Errett  has  divided  the  city  in 
the  following  manner:  The  first 
delivery  section  extends  from  the 
Battery  to  the  City  Hall.  This  sec- 
tion is  called  the  financial  district 
and  has  a  section  so  named  and 
indicated  in  the  radial  disti'ibutor. 
The  district  includes  the  big  down- 
town office  buildings,  most  of  whose 
tenants  install  drinking  water  for 
their  employees  and  with  the 
drinking  water  install  Lily  cups 
also.  The  section  also  includes  a 
number  of  restaurants  and  public 
buildings  using  Lily  cups. 

The  next  delivery  section  extends 
from  the  City  Hall  north  to 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  is  called 
the  mercantile  district.  This  dis- 
trict includes  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers,  such  as  cloak  and 
suit  manufacturers,  a  few  restau- 
rants and  hotels  and  a  few  large 
department  .stores. 

The  next  deliverj'  section  extends 
from  Twenty-third  Street  north  to 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  is  called  the 
theatrical  district.  This  district 
Includes  the  theaters,  almost  all  the 
big  hotels  and  restaurants  as  well 
as  smaller  restaurants,  a  large 
number  of  businesses  of  various 
kinds  using  Lily  cups,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  private  and  pro- 
fessional purchasers  of  Lily  cups. 

Other  districts  are  the  upper 
West  Side,  the  Bronx  and  two  dis- 
tricts in  Bi'ooklyn,  divided  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  truck  passes 
over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge.  Each  of 
these  districts  has  a  corresponding 
section  in  the  radial  distributor 
from  which  the  driver  on  that  route 


obtains  his   orders  for   deliveries. 

Suburban  Deliveries 

Deliveries  are  also  made  in 
Queens  and  other  outlying  sections. 
When  these  are  at  some  distance, 
it  is  Mr.  Errett's  usual  practice  to 
send  out  the  Pierce-Arrow  truck 
and  make  a  number  of  other  de- 
liveries at  the  same  time.  This 
truck  makes  runs  to  Trenton,  New- 
ark, Bear  Mountain  and  as  far  as 
Oyster  Bay.  At  first  glance  this 
might  seem  an  expensive  method 
of  making  long  distance  deliveries 
because  the  Pierce-Arrow  uses  con- 
siderably more  gas  than  the  Fords. 
But  it  has  been  Mr.  Errett's  ex- 
perience that,  in  addition  to  orders 
handed  to  the  driver  of  the  truck 
on  these  trips,  orders  will  come 
pouring  in  to  the  office  from  points 
along  the  route  for  weeks  after  the 
big  truck  has  passed  that  way. 
This  advertising  question  as  re- 
gards trucks  will  be  fully  dealt 
with  in  another  article,  but  it  is 
so  important  and  the  service  to 
customers  is  so  important,  that  Mr. 
Errett  finds  it  advisable  to  keep 
the  whole  trucking  system  of  the 
company  in  his  owm  hands. 

Delivery  Problems 

The  mo.st  important  delivery 
problems  which  Mr.  Errett  has  to 
face  show  themselves  in  the  down- 
town or  financial  district.  Here 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  con- 
gested with  all  kinds  of  traffic,  in- 
cluding surface  cars,  private  cars 
and  delivery  trucks.  On  this  ac- 
count, traffic  regulations  are  nu- 
mei'ous  and  complicated  and,  owing 
to  the  number  of  one-way  streets, 
routing  a  trip  without  running  over 
the  same  ground  twice  is  a  complex 
business.  Moreover,  as  the  deliv- 
eries are  mainly  to  individual  busi- 
nesses in  big  office  buildings,  the 
goods  cannot  be  left  at  the  door  of 
the  building  but  must  be  carried 
by  hand  to  the  office  concerned, 
which  usually  entails  a  trip  up  in 
the  elevator  for  the  driver  making 
the  delivery. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Errett  has  found  it  necessary  to 
put  his  best  trained  and  most  re- 
liable drivers  on  duty  in  this  dis- 
trict. He  has  also  found  that  the 
best  way  to  route  each  truck  within 
this  district  is  not  to  route  it  at 
all— in  other  words,  he  leaves  all 
routing  of  individual  trucks  to  the 
driver  himself,  and  where  well 
trained  drivers  are  concerned  this 
has  proved  the  best  method.  Just 
here,  however,  another  system  in- 
stalled by  Mr.  Errett  enters  into 
the  question  and  increases  the  rout- 


ing efficiency  of  the  drivers.  Mr. 
Errett  pays  his  drivers  a  regular 
bonus,  not  on  the  hours  they  work 
but  on  the  number  of  deliveries 
they  make  over  a  certain  number. 
Therefore,  a  driver  soon  learns  to 
save  time  by  good  routing  and  so 
makes  more  deliveries  in  a  day. 

As  regards  the  actual  delivery 
problems  in  these  districts,  the 
drivers  .soon  learn  where  they  must 
not  park  their  trucks  in  the  down- 
town district  when  making  deliver- 
ies. For  example,  if  a  driver  leaves 
his  truck  pulled  up  to  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  a  bank,  the  probabilities 
are  that  some  millionaire  will  drive 
up  in  his  limousine  and  expect  to 
be  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  bank. 
When  this  happens  some  one  in 
the  bank  is  likely  to  notice  that  the 
truck  is  in  the  way  and  then  there 
follows  trouble  for  the  driver  with 
the  bank  doorman  or  some  other 
individual  in  the  bank. 

Again,  if  the  truck  pulls  up  im- 
mediately in  front  of  a  restaurant 
of  a  certain  type  and  remains  there 
for  more  than  a  moment  or  two, 
there  will  probably  be  trouble  with 
the  restaurant  owner,  who  does  not 
want  his  customers  impeded  in  any 
way  and  wants  his  sign  to  be  al- 
ways visible  from  across  the  street. 
Points  like  these  are  soon  learned 
by  the  drivers  operating  in  these 
districts  and  stops  of  this  kind 
avoided. 

Driver  Leaves   Truck 

Where  parking  in  general  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  very  little  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  drivers  in  the 
downtown  district.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  helper  attached  to  the 
Ford  trucks  necessitates  the  truck 
being  left  unattended  while  the 
driver  is  making  a  delivei-y  in  an 
office  building.  The  downtown 
traffic  policemen,  however,  have  so 
many  cases  of  this  kind  to  deal 
with,  though  generally  with  pri- 
vate cars,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  have  come  to  regard  the 
business  somewhat  from  the  car 
and  truck  owner's  point  of  view. 
Therefore,  if  a  driver  has  to  enter 
a  building  to  make  a  delivery  he  is 
seldom  molested,  even  if  his  truck 
is  parked  somewhere  against  regu- 
lations, unless  he  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  making  his  delivery. 
Just  here  the  bonus  system  enters 
in  and  makes  him  hurry  up  his  de- 
livery on  his  own  account. 

When  making  deliveries  in  big 
office  buildings  on  main  streets  in 
the  financial  district,  the  driver  is 
instructed  to  park  his  truck  on  one 
of  the  small  one-way  streets  at  the 
side. 
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Protecting  Deliveries 


111  the  Publishing  Business 

FOUR  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  BOOKS  BEING  DAMAGED 

DURING   DELIVERY 


1 — Careful  Packing 
2 — Special  Loading 


3 — Special  Truck  Bodies 
4 — Consignee's  Signature 


AT  first  glance,  perhaps,  a  book 
would  not  appear  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly fragile  commodity.  It  is 
neither  perishable  nor  brittle  nor 
awkward  to  pack,  nor  is  it  extraor- 
dinarily susceptible  to  changes  of 
temperature.  Yet  from  a  sales 
point  of  view,  a  very  slight  injury 
will  render  a  book  practically  val- 
ueless, e.xcept  for  sale  as  a 
remnant. 

A  very  slight  blow  on  one  corner 
of  a  book  bound  in  cloth  will  be 
sufficient  to  bend  or  crease  the 
cardboard  side,  under  the  cloth 
cover,  causing  it  to  telescope 
slightly.  Although  it  may  be 
straightened  again,  the  telescoping 
of  the  board  will  show  as  a  jagged 
crease  in  the  tightly  stretched 
cloth  cover.  Such  a  crease  renders 
a  book  unsightly.  No  customer 
will  buy  it  and  the  bookseller  or 
customer  will  of  course  return  it 
and  claim  credit  for  it,  if  the  book 
was  damaged  before  it  reached 
him. 

In  the  same  way,  a  single  drop 
of  water  on  the  cover  of  a  cloth 
bound  book  dissolves  the  dye  and 
raises  a  blister  which  renders  the 
book  unsalable. 

The  MacMillan  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  book  publishing  firms  in 
the  world,  turns  out  yearly  several 
millions  of  copies  of  the  titles  on 
its  list.  About  25  per  cent  of  these 
books  are  shipped  direct  from  f^f^ 
binders  to  the  firm's  customers. 
The  remaining  75  per  cent  are 
shipped  from  the  binders  to  the 
company  offices  and  storerooms  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  these  freight  ship- 
ments being  collected  by  the  com- 
pany's fleet  of  trucks.  As  orders 
are  received,  the  books  are  col- 
lected from  the  .stock  floors  and 
shipped  out  again.  They  are  thus 
handled  twice  by  the  delivery  fleet. 

Books  which  may  be  returned  to 
the  publishers  are  classed  under 
three  heads  as  follows : 

1 — Books  on  sale  or  on  consign- 
ment. That  is,  books  shipped 
out    with    the    understanding 


that  those  not  sold  may  be 
returned  to  the  publishers. 

2 — Imperfect  books.  That  is, 
copies  which  are  imperfectly 
printed  or  bound. 

3 — Damaged  books.  That  is, 
books  which  have  been  dam- 
aged in  storage  or  transit  be- 
fore they  reached  the  cus- 
tomer. 

For  any  books  in  the  above  three 
classes  the  publishers  allow  credit 
when  they  are  returned. 

To  handle  these  credits  the 
MacMillan  Co.  maintains  a  large 
claim  department.  Books  in  the 
first  category  do  not  concern  us 
here.  But  in  the  second  and  third 
class  perhaps  5,000  or  6,000  books 
are  returned  yearly  to  the  Mac- 
Millan Co.  and  credit  allowed  for 
them.  Of  these  about  2,000  prob- 
ably are  books  damaged  in  transit 
from  the  publisher  to  the  customer 
or  the  retailer. 


This  in  itself  is  not  a  high  per- 
centage of  damage  on  so  easily 
damaged  an  article.  But  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  this  repre- 
sents damage  done  by  the  MacMil- 
lan Co.'s  trucking  department.  In 
the  last  year  there  has  not  been  a 
single  case  of  a  book  or  books 
being  damaged  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  company's  delivery  fleet. 

There  are  four  safeguards  which 
have  helped  the  company  to  attain 
this  desirable  efficiency  in  its  de- 
livery organization. 

Careful  Packing 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
illustration  will  indicate  the  care 
with  which  books  are  packed  in  the 
MacMillan  Co.'s  shipping  room. 
When  books  are  to  be  shipped  in 
large  quantities  they  are  packed  in 
heavy  wooden  cases.  The  cases  are 
carefully  built  so  as  to  be  close- 
fitting  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
watertight.     But  in  addition  they 


Ayi  everyday  scene  in  tlie  MacMillan  Co.'s  shipping  room,  showing  the  large 

volume  of  shipping  handled  all  the  time  by  the  delivery  organization  and  the 

company  trucks.    Note  the  heavy  wrappings  on  the  parcels  in  the  foreground 

and  in  process  of  packing 
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The  2-ton.  Packard  which  Itundles  most  of  the  larger  parcels  of  books  other 
than  cases  shipped  out  by  the  MacMillan  Co.    Note  the  heavy  curtains  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  the  truck  body  u>hich  can  be  unrolled  to  protect  the 
books  in  inclement  weather 


are  lined,  first  with  heavy  oiled 
paper,  then  with  heavy  paper  and 
finally  with  finer  paper  or  ex- 
celsior. The  lining  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the 
books  from  water  and  acting  as  a 
soft  bufli'er  between  them  and  the 
sides  of  the  case,  when  the  latter  is 
jolted  in  transshipment. 

Books  packed  for  smaller  con- 
signment are  wrapped  in  much  the 
same  way,  in  very  heavy  paper,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  foreground  of 
the  illustration  of  the  shipping 
room. 

The  special  loading  device  illus- 
trated on  this  page  has  been  fully 
described  in  an  earlier  issue  of 
The  Commercial  Vehicle.  But 
the  device  is  not  only  valuable  as  a 
time  and  labor  saver.  It  also 
serves  to  safeguard  books  during 
the  unloading  process. 

Before  the  gangway  shown  on 
this  page  was  installed,  trucks 
were  unloaded  at  the  curb  edge  by 
tipping  the  cases  off  the  truck  and 
easing  them  to  the  sidewalk.  This 
easing  was  described  by  one  of  the 
company's  drivers  as  a  matter  of 
knack  in  easing  the  case  so  that  it 
struck  the  sidewalk  with  one  entire 
surface  at  once.  When  this  was 
accomplished  the  case  was  not 
damaged. 

Special  Loading 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  however, 
that  one  man  guiding  a  250  or  .300 
lb.  case  so  that  it  falls  exactly  at 
a  certain  angle  must  be  highly 
skilled  if  he  is  to  attain  his  object 
four  out  of  five  times.  Even  so, 
the  fifth  time  the  case  will  fall  on 
one  edge  or  corner  and  probably 
break  open  or  at  least  start  every 
nail  and  probably  crack  several 
boards.  These  cases  are  often 
shipped  out  again  without  being 
opened,  and  a  case  in  this  condition 


would  not  last  long  in  a  railroad 
freight  yard. 

With  the  new  gangway,  the 
cases  are  run  from  the  truck  body 
to  the  sidewalk  on  hand  trucks 
without  the  slightest  damage,  and 
.so  into  the  shipping  room  to  be 
opened  or  re-shipped. 

Special  Truck  Bodies 

Most  of  the  books  packed  in 
cases  are  collected  or  delivered  on 
3-ton    Packards    which   are    fitted 


with  stake  bodies  for  convenience 
in  loading.  But  in  inclement 
weather  heavy  tarpaulins  can  be 
pulled  over  the  load  and  fastened 
down,  thus  protecting  the  cases 
from  getting  wet  through. 

Other  package  shipments  are 
handled  by  the  2-ton  Packard,  the 
body  of  which  has  screen  sides 
and  a  screen  back.  But  this  truck 
is  also  fitted  with  heavy  curtains 
which  are  rolled  down,  entirely 
enclosing  the  body  and  protecting 
the  load  in  wet  weather. 

Consigiiee''s  Signature 

Every  MacMillan  Co.  truck 
driver  takes  with  him  on  his  deliv- 
ery trips  a  delivery  sheet  on  which 
are  listed  the  deliveries  which  he 
is  to  make.    The  sheet  is  headed: 

Received  from  The  MacMillan 
Co. — in  Good  Condition 

The  driver  obtains  on  this  sheet 
the  signature  of  the  customer  or 
shipping  agent  to  whom  the  goods 
are  delivered.  When  the  sheet  is 
turned  in  at  night  it  is  inspected 
to  see  that  all  necessary  signatures 
have  been  obtained  and  when  this 
has  not  been  done  the  driver  must 
explain  w'hy  it  has  not  been  done. 
This  makes  the  driver  take  pains 
to  see  that  his  packages  are  in  good 
condition  when  delivered. 


The  loading  device  which  has  saved  the  MacMillan  Co.  much  time  and  labor 
and  has  served  as  a  safeguard  against  damaging  books  in  unloading.  With 
this  device,  cases  of  books  are  run  with  hardly  a  jar  from,  the  truck  body 
to  the  .shipping  room,  the  old  crashing  impact  on  the  sidewalk  being  entirely 
eliminated.    Stich  a  runway  can  be  made  by  the  average  carpenter 
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Loading  and  Unloading  Devices 
Save  Trnck  Time 


is  the  vertical  or  slanted  type 
mounted  directly  aft  of  the  driv- 
er's cab.  With  this  type  of  hoist 
it  is  possible  to  dump  a  5-ton  load 
in  from  15  to  30  seconds,  depend- 
ing upon  the  condition  of  the  bulk 
material  such  as  dirt,  gravel,  coal, 
ashes,  etc.  The  advantage  of  a 
power-operated  hoist  over  »  hiind-. 
maniuulate_d  tvpe  is  its  greater 
speed  of  operation,  especially  when 
the  loads  carried  are  above  2  tons. 
After  the  commodity  is  dumped,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  truck 
at  rest,  for  the  driver  can  start  on 
his  return  trip  while  the  body  is 
being  lowered  into  its  normal  posi- 
tion. 

For  small  trucks  of  1-ton  capac- 


{Continued  from  page  497) 

ity,  the  hand-operated  vertical 
hoist  costing  about  $250  is  most 
popular  because  of  its  cheapness 
and  the  comparatively  small  time 
retiuired  to  raise  a  dump  body  with 
a  light  1-ton  load. 

A  comparatively  new  type  of 
horizontal  hydraulic  hoist  has 
gained  much  favor  in  the  last  few 
years  because  with  this  type  of 
"hoist  mounted  underneath  the 
body,  the  full  loading  length  of  the 
chassis  may  be  used  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  body  or  reduce  the 
overhang  about  the  rear  axle. 
With  the  horizontal  type  of  hoist 
the  truck  bodies  are  from  18  to 
24  inches  longer  and  have  lower 
sides  than  bodies  of  equal  capacity 


when  used  with  the  vertical  or 
slanting  type  of  hoists.  These 
types  of  hoists  vary  in  price  from 
$300  for  loads  up  to  3  tons,  to  be- 
tween $400  and  $500  for  maximum 
loads  of  7  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  truck 
body  pivoted  at  its  rear  enjJ.-and. 
raised    at   the    rruiil    tu    dump   its 
load,  several  makes  of  vertJcal-lifX 
bodies   are   now   offered   the   fleet 
owiier  in  either  the  hr^^^d-  or  pn-yy- 
er-c)pcrated    types^.      In   these   the  J 
entire  body  is  raised  vertically  to\ 
give  the  necessary  height  to  permit  j 
the    material    to    be    unloaded    by( 
gravity  through   the   use   of  steel  | 
chutes.     These  bodies  on  the  av-l 
erage  cost  from  $600  for  a  2-ton 


Too  Late  To  Classify  1920 


Nimc  «nd  Model 


)e^nd>ble C    1) 

>e|xnd>ble E    2) 


i    (i,260|n8  IPreh. 


Cxhler    MT   5 


*ttri0t    LilKoln    I) 

>llrii>l Wisliul|lan|  2) 


leynoldt 


2.150128  'PiB 
2,750  147  |PAB 

2,595!  144  jIDrt.. 
2,79,VI44!Drl.. 
3,09.5!  152i'Drt., 
3,59n:i52iiDrt.. 
4.300165  Drt.. 
4,875165  Drt.. 


3,095 


142 


P4B. 


2,650140  own.. 
3,350152  aim.. 
4,3.50  165  own.. 
5,350165  own.. 


p.fU. 

p-stl. 

p.stl. 
p-sU. 
p-sll. 
p.etl. 
Ip-fU. 

p.6tl. 


^BBKKVIATIOXS — Types  of  Construction 


* — olhor  options 
tmlil — aiiildnhlp 
KUto — automatic 
btvl— !>'•' 


c»l- 


I'lhilu 


htrifugal 


rast,  2  in  palrfl 
ra.<>t,  4  in  lilotk 
fast.  .•)  in  thrcra 
'  riiMt,  I  ninthly 
— cyllnder-cnd.s 


dpix-  -rr^im     both     mot< 

and  .Irivf-shaft 
d-ril — diiuliii-  rixluctlon 


cxt-d-H — external     drivo- 

shart 
CXI -f-w— external  front 

wheel 
rxi  -K — (TXtemal  gear 
p\t-Jf»t— external  jack- 


shaft 
xl-r-' 


xternal   rear 


fin— I'nncd  tubo 
flex-  ll.itil.lo 
frlc — friction 
K-p — K'-AT  pump 
(tn — Kravlty 
KNPt-  from  (toarset 
nvd — hydraulic 
Ind-t— individual  clutch 
Inl-B — Internal  Kcar 
Int-K-l — internal   gear 

drive  on  4  wheels 
Int-r-w — internal  roar 

wheel 


36x3} 
35x5 
36x4 
36x6 
36x5 
38x7 

36x4 


36x3j 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 


36x5 
38x7 
36x7 
42x9 
36x10 
44x10 

36x7 


36x6 
36x8 
36x5d 
36x6d 


Buda. 
Buda. 
Buda. 
Buda, 


4-3ix5{-22.5 
4-3ix5;-  " 
4^ix.iS-29.0 
mx5J- 
4-4ix6  -32.4 
4-4 Jx6  -32.4 

4^  x5i-25.6 


4-4  x5i-25.6 
4-Hx5)-29.0 
4-4}x5}-32.4 
4-4Jx5J-32.4 


Gl.&O. 

"&0. 

&0. 


IGNITION         ELEC.  SYSTEM 


Spltf. 
Spltf. 

Eiamn 
Eiamn 
Eismi 


band, 
hand, 
hand, 
hand, 
hand, 
hand, 

fixed. 


Vesta 
Vesta 
Vesta 
Vesta 


none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 


none 
none 
none 
none 


ABBREVIATIONS — i\Iakera  of  Parts 


Jst — unit  with  jaclcshaft 
I— left 

1-b — loose  ball 
iKhtK — lightlnp  only 
niotr — unit  with  motor 
mt — metal  (wheels) 
mtl — metal   (universal 

johit) 
opt — optional 
plst — piston  pump 
plan — planetary 
pin — plain  tuI)o 
pnil — pneumatic 
I>res — pr.sisuro 
proR — protfressivo 
prs^prcs.sod  steel 
p&s — pneumatics  In  f^-ont, 

solids  in  rear 
p-sfl — pressed  steel 
r— right 

r&e — right  and  center 
r-rd — radius  rods 
rol-c — rolled  channei 


rol-l — rolled  1-boam 
sclcc — seU'Ctive 
8-flex — seini-llexible 
sht — sheet 

starting  and  listhting 


spin 


thiT      11 

t-p — tiv.    . 

t-t — torsion  tube 

vac— vacuum 

wnt-t(lbe — water  tube 

wd — wood 

w-d — multiple  disk  In  oil 

w-p — plato  In  oil 

wr — -wire 

iz-t — zlg-7.aR  tubo 


•Other  Options 

Acme — .\cme  Universal 

Joint  Mfg.  Co. 
A-Knt — .\twater-Kent 
Al-Ch — Allis-Chalmers 
Alcy — .^lloy  Stool  Spring 
Amer — .\murican    Mag- 
neto Cc. 
tr.'li      Ari-tiibald 
\iv:i.-        \r\rii-  (^o, 
Vu!-I,       Aiili.-lile 
AirK.       \iil..  Wheel  Co, 
^\-\\      Aiii.iiinctive 


-1!  .t  W  Mfg.  Co. 

HiKil.T  i;.idiator 
I  arid.n  ( "lovoland 

rhiu-etor 


\l 


It.V  II 


W  I 


l-l  (' 


l!-l.ip.-      lln.«n-lJpu 
IMoiid-    IU..01I  ilnis. 
Itreni — Uriimr 
I!vr— IJca\or  Mfg.  O. 


I  v. .ducts 
<'lm..  1  111.  :,--.  Mfg.  Co. 
<hii  <  '111.  a^'. '-standard 
Clinip-    I  hiuupion     Auto 

Spring  Co. 
Cliy — t^heney 
CIrk — Clark  Kquipmont 
Col — Columbia  Axle  Co. 
Con — Continental  Motor 
Conn — Connecticut 
Coop — (hooper 
Crn — Crane   &    Mac- 

M.-ihon  Co. 
<'-S--('liristopher      Simp- 


Detlaf— ijotiaff 
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size,  up  to  $900  or  ^1.000  for  the 
6-ton  size,  when  furnished  with 
power-operating  mechanism.  The 
bodies  are  lifted  by  means  of  ver- 
tical threaded  shafts  or  by  a  ver- 
tical hydraulic  hoist.  In  the  latter 
type  the  hoist  is  mounted  at  the 
front  end  and  is  provided  with  ca- 
bles which  run  along  the  top  of 
the  side  frame  members  of  the 
chassis  to  the  rear  body  supports 
so  that  both  ends  of  the  body  rise 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  By  this 
means  the  floor  of  the  body  re- 
mains horizontal  during  its  ascent. 
Where  )ir-av\-  loads  have  to  he, 
lifted  from  the  ground  to  the  truck 

such  as  that  shown  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations,  may  be 
mounted  and  driven  from  the  tnic,]^ 
engine.  When  the  loads  are  es- 
pecially heavy,  some  form  of  out- 
riggers must  be  employed  to  help 
distribute  the  concentrated  load  at 
the  base  of  the  crane. 

Winches  and  drums  mav  also  be 


mounted  on  the  truck  chassis  and 
operated  by  power  from  the  engiu'i 
for  all  sorts  of  rigging  work  in- 
cluding the  setting  up  of  poles  of 
all  descriptions,  boiler  stacks,  en- 
gines and  raising  safes  or  pianos 
into  the  upper  stories  of  buildings. 
In  the  realm  of  unloading  dg- 
vices  mounted  on  the  loading  oy 
unloadinjT  platform  instend  nf  nn 
the  truck  itself,  there  are  Tyi^T^y 
different  aPDlications.  all  differincr 
a~ccording  to  the,  commodity  heiny 
•handled.  For  loading  and  unload- 
\ing  rolls"  of  print  paper  the  Curtis 
iPublishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
(employs  electric  lioists  which  per- 
jmit  4  tons  of  paper  to  be  unloaded 
land  lowered  30  feet  into  the  sub- 
basement  of  the  building  in  10  min- 
[iites.  Similarly,  the  use  of  the 
same  type  of  device  at  the  point  of 
loading  enabled  the  same  tonnage 
of  paper  to  be  loaded  in  14  min- 
utes. If  this  tonnage  were  loaded 
by  hand  it  would  take  from  V^ 
hour  to  1  hour  at  each  end. 


Then    there    is    the    mechanicaj 
truck  loader  for  lifting  bulk  mn, 
terials   such  as   sand,   gravel   and 
coal  from  the  ground  directly  into 
the  truck  body.     These  unloaders/ 
consist  of  small  four-wheeled  vehi-| 
cles,  either  hand-  or  self-propelled,! 
with  an  inclined  framework  and  a/ 
bucket  conveyor.     While   it  takes' 
eight  laborers  about  10  minutes  to  I 
load  2 1/2  yards  of  gravel  into  an 
average  truck  body,  the  mechanical 
loader  will  do  the  same  work  in 
4  minutes  at  one-sixth  of  the  total ! 
cost. 

In  lumber  yard  work,  truck  time 
may  be  conserved  by,  first  of  all, 
loading  the  lumber  on  a  four- 
wheeled  trailer.  This  can  be 
moved  about  from  point  to  point 
by  hand.  When  the  different  sizes 
or  kinds  of  lumber  in  one  order  are 
thus  collected,  the  truck  is  only 
held  up  2  or  3  minutes  while  the 
load  is  transferred  through  the 
use  of  rollers  turned  by  hand 
cranks. 


Motor  Truck  Specifications 


GOVERNOR  SPEED        FUEL  SYS.      CLUTCH 


TRANSMISSION 


FINAL  DRIVE 


Name  and  Model 


none 

none.. 

1500 

■1 

cent. !  Pierce.. 

motor 

1050     16 

cent.JPietce. 

motor. 

1050     12 

none 

1500 

none 

none 

1500 

cent- 

DpU.  . 

(Iplx 

1250 

cent.. 

Dplj.,. 

icl% 

1250 

cent.. 

Simp.. 

motor. 

1000 

cent.. 

Simp.. 

motor. 

1000 

cent- 

Dpk... 

motor 

1200- 

14 

cent. 

ffink.. 

motor 

1400 

cent. 

Hink.. 

motor. 

1400 

cent.. 

Hinli... 

motor - 

1400 

cent.. 

Hink.. . 

motor. 

1400 

erv . . .  !d-p . .  jB-Beck 


.id-d. 
-Id-d. 


Zenith. 
Zenith . 

Zenith.,  grv. 

Zenith. 

Zenith.. 

Zenith.. 

Zenith.-jgn', 

Zenith.,  grv. 


Zenith.. grav..  d-d. 
3tmbg..  vac. .  .d-d. 


Stmbg..  ?rv. .  jd-p. 
Stmbg..  grv..  ..d-p. 
Stmbg..  grv.  ..;d-p. 
Stmbg. .igrv..    d-p. 


prog.. 

selec. . 
ielec. . 

Fuller.,  selec.. 
Fuller.,  selec., 
Fuller.,  selec. 
Fuller.,  selec. 
B-Lipe.iselec. 
B-Lipe.jselec. 

B-Lipe.  selec. 


jsclec. 

Iselec. 

own jsclec. 

own Bclcc. 


-lown.. .  .Imotr. .]  3  ntvl, 


Fuller. 
B-Lipe. 
B-Lipe 


3  int-g. 

3  int-g. 

4  int-K, 


motr. . 
motr. . 
motr. , 
motr. . 
motr , , 
motr. . 


amid..    4   worm,  Timkn 


C!rk. 
Cirk. 
Cirk. 
Clrk. 
Cirk. 


amid, 
amid, 
amid, 
amid. 


worm 


Empire. 

Empire. 


aprgs. 
sprgs. 
sprgs. 
3prg8. 
9prg3. 
sprgs. 

sprgs. 


ext-r-^ 
ext-r-\ 
ext-r-i 


own. . .  int-r-i 
own...  int-r-T 
own...  int-r-i 
own...  int-r-1 


Jacox,  ...tr..  mtl. 

Jacox 

Jaco.x 

.latnx 


-lAtlas ZO 

. .  Dependable C 

,j  Dependable E 

.  I  Jumbo la 

.;  Jumbo, 


Jumbo 


.25 


Spicer..  Kochli 


Patriot Uncoln 

Patriot Wathington 


Therm' 
Therm 
Therm 
Therm' 


.r:.T^ 


Reynolds. 
Reynolds . 
Reynolds . 
Reynolds . 


ABBREVIATIONS — Makers  of  Parts — (Contlnued)- 


Detrt — Detroit  G.  &  M. 
Dltw— Ditwiler  Mfg.  Co. 
Dneto — DjTieto 
Drt — Detroit  Pressed 

Steel  Vo. 
Dtr — Detroit  Products 
Dtrt — Detroit   Lubricator 
Dun — Dunbar  Mfg.  Co. 
Dur — Durston  Gear  Corp. 
E*.M— English     &     Mer- 

sick 
E&O — Eberly  &  Orris 
Eismn — Eisemann 
Eii.s — Ensign  Carburetor 
Eric — Ericsson  Mfg,  Co. 
Eurk — Eureka 
FAH — French  &  Hecht 
FAC — F.  A.  Chapper 
Fed — Fedders 
FK— Flexo  Mfg.  Co. 
Frank — Francke  Co. 
GAD — Gray  &  Davis 
GA-O— G  &  O  Mfg.  Co. 
GCS — Garden  City 

Springs 


Gem — Gemmer 
<;-I.ees — Grant-Lees 
Grn — ( irccns  Car  Wheel 
HAD— lloopis     Bros.     & 

Darlington 
liar— Harrison 
Hart — Hartford 
Harv- — Harvey 
Hay — Hayes  Wbeel  Co. 
Her — Hercules 
Hip — Uigglns 
Hink — Hinkley 
Hoi — HoUev 
H-Shan — Hele-Shaw- 
H-S — Herschell-Spillman 
Hyd — Hydraulic 
Idl— Ideal 
Ind — I  ndestructible 
Iron — Iron  City 
Jacox — Jackson-Church- 

Wilcox 
Jck — Jackson  Auto 
Jms — Jamestown 
Jns — Phineas  Jones  &  Co. 


John — Johnson  Co. 

Kal — Kalamazoo 

Kel — Kelsey  Wheel  Co. 

Ken — Kenosha 

Knz — Kuntz 

Lavn — La  vine 

I.cR — Lc  Roi 

I.Kht — Light  Mfg,  Co. 

L-N — Leece-Nevillo  Co. 

I-nu — Long 

Lvgn — Liviu^tOD 

i  .yv — Lj'coming 

Mar»l — Marvel 

Mas — F.  C.  Mason  &  Co. 


.Mei  h      .Mtclianics  Mach, 

Co. 
.Merl — Merrill  Spring  Co. 
IMUler— H,  A,  Miller 
Mnrch — Monarch 
Mod — Modine  Mfg,  Co. 


Mot — Mott  Wheel  Wks. 

M  -  R — M  arlin-  Rockwell 

MSf — Massillon 

Mill — M.ither 

;\lul— Mutual   Wheel   Co. 

Nat-   National  Spring 

Natl — National  Can  Co. 

N-E — North  East 

Nidi — Nichols  Elec.  Co. 

P*B — Parish  &  Bingham 

Perk — Perkins 

Pet — Peters  Mach,  Co, 

Pfx — Perfpx  Radiator 

Phil— Philadelphia 

Phro — Pharo  Mfg,  Co, 

I'rsh — Parish  Mfg.  Co. 

I*rud — Pruddcn 

RayHd— Raj-fleld 

Rem — Remy 

l{o»l— Wm.  H.  Rowland 

Rov — Rover  Wheel  Co. 

R-T — Rome-Turney 

Rugl — Huggles 

Rus — Russel  Car  &  Fdry. 


Russl — Russol  Axlo  Co, 

Rut — Rutenber 

R*V — Root    &     VanDer- 

voort 
Sag — Saginaw 
Sal — Salisbury 
Savg — Savage  .\rms 
Sch — Schwar^  Wheel  Co, 
Schblr — Schebler 
Sliel — Sheldon 
^imp — Simplex 
S  -J — Shotwell-Johnson 
S-.M — Stand.   Malleablo 
Smh — A,  O.  Smitli 
Sill — Smith  Steel  Wheel 
S-P — Standard  Parts  Co, 
Spllf — Splitdorf 
Sp-P — Spring  Perch  Co, 
Stan — Standard  itadiator 
Stand — Standard  Steel 

Spring  Co, 
Sterl — Sterling  Bearings 
St  mbg — Stromberg 
Stn — Standard  Wheel  Co, 


S-W — Sparks- WithlngtOB 
Sum — Sumter  Elec.  Co. 
Therm — Thermoid 
Timkn — Timken 
Torbn — Torljensen 
Tuth— Tuthill 
Univl — Uni\ersal  Prdts. 
Unv. — Univer-sal 
Unvsl — Universal  Mach, 
U.  S. — U,  s.  Spring  Co. 
Wag— WaEiier 


ikcsha 


West — Wnstimihouse 
WU-B— Wilcox  Bennett 
Wis— Wisconsin  Parts 
W-L — Ward-Leonard 
W&L — Waterhouse  &  Let- 
ter Co. 
Way— Wayne  MTiecl  Co. 
Wol— Wolilrab 


Ws 


-Wl 
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If  You  Own  Fords,  Read  This  Story 


How  to  Prevent 

Breaking  Ford  Crankcases 

DAIRY  SOLVES  PROBLEM  BY  SIMPLE  DEVICE 


IF  you  operate  Ford  1-ton  trucks 
and  are  troubled  with  the 
breaking  of  the  engine  crankcases 
or  engine  support  brackets,  the 
simple  de\-ice  shown  on  this  page 
will  help  you  to  overcome  your  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  employed  on  the  lleet 
of  ten  Ford  1-ton  trucks  used  by 
the  Wawa  Dairy  Farnis,  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  6  weeks  in  which  these 
devices  have  been  used,  not  one 
chankcase  has  been  broken.  Be- 
fore the  device  was  used,  the  break- 
age of  the  crackcases  sometimes 
reached  four  a  month  on  the  fleet  of 
ten  Fords. 

The  Fords  of  the  Wawa  company 
are  used  to  deliver  milk  every  day 
in  the  week  over  routes  which  aver- 
age 35  miles  in  length.  They  are 
not  overloaded  in  that  their  load  is 
but  2000  lbs.  including  thirty-thi-ee 
milk  cases  and  100  lbs.  of  icing. 
In  winter  the  load  is  even  less,  for 
little  or  no  ice  is  used  if  the  tem- 
perature is  around  the  freezing 
point. 

Easy  to  Make 

At  first  the  breaking  of  the 
crankcases  could  not  be  accounted 
for  until  it  was  decided  that  the 
crankcases  of  the  usual  type  were 
not  strong  enough  or  ratner  too 
brittle  to  stand  the  sudden  and 
frequent  shocks  and  to  run  over  the 
35-mile  routes  every  day.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  verdict  of  the 


men  and  management  is :  "The 
Ford  crankcase  will  not  stand  the 
pounding  and  keep  whole." 

The  device,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch  below,  is  easy  to  make  and 
as  easy  to  install.  It  is  made  up  of 
rods  much  like  radius  rods  on  the 
average  truck  except  that  they  are 
attached  to  the  front  axle  instead 
of  the  rear.    The  front  ends  of  the 


rods  are  bolted  to  the  front  axle 
while  the  rear  ends  are  hinged  to 
the  frame  at  a  point  just  in  back 
of  the  engine  support  by  means  of 
two  clamps,  one  bolted  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  frame  flange  on 
either  side.  The  two  side  rods  are 
parallel  with  the  frame  and  help 
to  transmit  road  shocks  to  the 
frame  instead  of  to  the  engine. 


Using  a  Ramp  to  Save  Time 


(Continued  from  page  499) 


men  has  been  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. The  square  and  roorhy  lay- 
out of  the  shipping  room  obviates 
the  necessity  of  the  men  getting 
in  each  other's  way  while  at  work. 

Loading  the  Trucks 

In  the  illustration  at  the  bottom 
of  page  499,  part  of  the  Thibaut 
truck  fleet  is  shown  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  shipping  room,  which 
is  at  the  side  of  the  retail  store 
entrance  on  the  right.  It  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  company 
to  build  an  indoor  loading  platform 
at  the  shipping  room  entrance. 
This,  however,  would  have  neces- 
sitated backing  the  trucks  across 


BOLTE-D   TO 
FCONT  AXLE 


BOLTED  TO 
FRAMC 


JLICRTLY    CUKVED 


Sketch  of  the  device  used  on  the  Wawa  1-ton  Fords  to  prevent  engine  crank- 
case  breakage.     The  device  is  easy  to  make  and  to  install 


the  sidewalk  in  a  main  street,  and 
would  have  entailed  endless  diffi- 
culties. Moreover,  the  goods  han- 
dled are  not  highly  perishable  and 
when  wrapped  are  not  affected  by 
Ijeing  slightly  wet.  In  heavy  rain 
the  tarpaulins  are  let  down  on  the 
sides  of  the  truck  and  small  hand 
tarpaulins  are  drawn  over  the 
hand  trucks  when  they  are  being 
pushed  to  the  tailgates  of  the 
trucks. 

For  the  loading  itself,  three  as- 
sistants are  maintained  in  the  ship- 
ping room  all  the  time,  and  these 
men  load  each  truck  rapidly  and 
efficiently  from  the  orders,  accord- 
ing to  the  sequence  of  delivery. 
The  orders  corresponding  to  the 
goods  on  the  truck  are  then  handed 
to  the  driver  and  he  is  ready  to 
start  on  his  route.  The  goods  for 
a  single  truck  are  loaded  by  the 
assistants  onto  hand  trucks,  unless 
already  on  these,  and  pushed  dowTi 
the  shipping  room  ramp  to  the 
sidewalk  and  the  truck  tailgate. 
Th^  trucks  are  loaded  each  morn- 
ing with  goods  ordered  the  previ- 
ous day.  This  practice  of  getting 
all  of  the  loads  ready  the  night  be- 
fore saves  considerable  of  the  driv- 
er's time  and  also  helps  to  reduce 
the  idle  standing  time  of  the  truck 
during  the  loading  operatoin.  This 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  be- 
cause it  oftimes  enables  one  of  the 
trucks  to  make  extra  trips  without 
having  to  work  overtime. 
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New  Parts   and  Accessories  At   the   Show 


(Contimted  from  page  494) 
American  Machine  Co.,  Newark, 
Del.,  this  practice  is  changed,  in 
that  the  power  shafts  are  located 
within  the  hollow  carrying  mem- 
ber. The  load-cari-ying  member 
or  axle  housing  is  made  of  malle- 
able iron,  and  is  of  box  girder  con- 
struction. It  is  a  one-piece  cast- 
ing, of  extreme  stiffness,  extending 
from  hub  to  hub,  the  wheels  being 
carried  on  detachable  spindles  of 
chrome  vanadium  steel. 

In  the  new  Thomson  axle,  made 
by  the  John  Thomson  Press  Co., 
New  York  City,  the  housing  is  a 
one-piece  malleable  casting  wil^h 
longitudinal  ribs  placed  to  give 
maximum  strength  with  minimum 
weight.  In  tests  under  hydraulic 
presses  when  supported  on  spring 
pads,  60  to  75  tons'  pressure  at 
the  center  was  required  to  spring 
the  2-ton  housing  14  in.  The  dif- 
ferential housing  is  an  as.sembled, 
well-contained  unit,  carrying  the 
worm  and  worm  gear. 

On  account  of  the  straight  line 
and  parallel  shaft  drive  used  in  the 
Three  Point  truck,  the  designers 
of  that  truck  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  using  three-ply  fab- 
ric disc  universal  joints  on  the 
driveshaft  between  the  gearset  and 
the  rear  axle.  As  a  result,  no  at- 
tention is  needed  to  the  lubrication 
of  these  joints.  There  are  no  metal- 
lic joints  or  splined  fittings,  or  any 
bearings   to    be   lubricated. 

The     feature     of     the      Peters 


The  Peters  grinder  removes  only  the  high  spots  on  a  crankpin  that  is  out  of 
round.     The  tool  is  split  and  hinged.     The  price  is  $75. 


grinder,  made  by  the  Aluminum 
Brazing  Solder  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
is  that  it  is  so  constructed  that 
it  removes  only  the  high  spots  on 
a  crankpin  that  is  out  of  round, 
thus  saving  metal  in  the  shaft  with 
a  resultant  greater  strength  and 
considerably  reducing  the  neces- 
sity for  rebabbitting.     The  tool  is 


c 

ri 

1  /  ^^'^ 

The  Gramm-Bemstein  wick  oilers  in 
the   spring   bolts. 


The  Alemite  lubricating  system,  us 
on  the  Master  trucks. 


split  and  hinged  so  that  it  can  be 
put  on  and  taken  off  the  pin.  The 
cutters  are  operated  by  a  screw 
plate  which  moves  all  of  them  in 
or  out  at  the  same  time  and  to  the 
same  amount.  There  are  eight 
silver  steel  cutters  which  are 
ground  at  the  ends  to  allow  for 
the  fillet.  The  cutters  extend  far 
enough  to  prevent  chips  from  clog- 
ging and  scratching  the  surface  of 
the  pin.     The  price  is  $75. 

Truck  Show  Resume 

(Continued  from  page  487) 

siderable  attention  because  the  oil 
was  carried  through  hollow  truss 
rods  and  radius  rods. 

Two  other  products  of  interest 
to  the  fleet  owner  and  shown  for 
the  first  time  at  the  show  were  an 
aluminum  truck  wheel  and  a  new 
metal  for  rear  axle  worm  wheels. 
The  new  light  weight  aluminum 
wheel  is  called  the  Lynite,  is  made 
by  the  Aluminum  Castings  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  weighs  less  than 
half  of  other  forms  of  previous 
metal  wheels.  The  new  substance 
for  worm  wheels  is  called  Huron 
metal  and  has  been  developed  by 
the  Bausch  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.  A  claim  is  made 
that  worm  wheels  of  Huron  metal 
will  greatly  outlast  those  of  the 
bronze  variety. 
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Better  Truck  Repair 

and  Maintenance 
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>,o.  64 — ^lakiiifi  a  Soft 

Metal  Haiuiner 

THERE  are  many  occasions  in 
motor  truck  repair  shop  work 
when  the  use  of  a  soft  metal  rather 
than  a  hard  metal  hammer  is  much 
more  convenient  if  not  absolutely 
essential.  Such  a  hammer  may 
easily  be  constructed  by  softening 
one  head  of  a  double-headed  hard 
hammer.  This  softened  head 
should  then  be  cut  off  with  a  hack- 
saw and  a  hole  drilled  in  the  ham- 
mer surface  so  left.  This  hole 
should  be  square  shouldered  and 
drilled  about  V-i  in-  deep.  A  plug 
of  soft  metal  should  then  be  made, 
with  a  lug  which  will  fit  tightly 
into  the  hole  drilled  in  the  ham- 
mer. In  this  way  the  hammer  is 
fitted  with  one  soft  face  and  one 
hard  face.  The  soft  metal  used 
may  be  lead,  copper  or  brass.  It 
can  easily  be  replaced  when 
worn  down. — Motor  Worltl — J.  H. 
Moore,  Toronto,  Can. 

No.  65 — How  to  Replace  a 

Broken  Fan  Belt 

TRUCK  drivers  on  long  runs 
often  have  to  struggle  with 
a  broken  fan  belt,  cutting  new- 
holes  in  the  leather  and  endeavor- 
ing to  connect  the  broken  ends 
with  bits  of  copper  wire.  This  is 
not  always  possible,  however,  and 
as  a  great  deal  of  damage  may  be 
done,  especially  in  hot  weather  if 
the  truck  is  run  without  a  fan  belt, 
the  driver  has  to  risk  this  damage 
or  sit  down  and  wait  until  someone 


rO  help  motor  truck  own- 
ers and  operators  to 
save  money  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  their 
trucks.  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  prints  on  these 
tivo  pages  better  methods  of 
maintaining  trucks  and  the 
latest  ideas  in  making  quick 
repairs. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle 
will  pay  $1  for  each  new  idea 
which  it  accepts  on,  better 
truck  maintenance  or  good  re- 
pair jobs  you  have  made,  or 
as  much  above  that  amount  as 
the  idea  is  woi'th.  Simply  tell 
us  exactly  how  it  is  done  and 
send  a  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  clearly  the  method 
employed  or  the  device  used. 


at  the  shop  comes  to  his  rescue  with 
a  new  fan  belt. 

However,  mending  the  old  belt 
is  not  the  driver's  only  resource  in 
a  case  of  this  kind.  He  should  sup- 
ply himself  with  plenty  of  electrical 
tape  which  should  be  carried  al- 
ways in  the  tool  box.  In  order  to 
replace  a  broken  belt  he  can  cut  off 
two  lengths  of  this  tape,  each  a 
little  longer  than  the  broken  belt. 
These  lengths  should  be  twisted  to- 
gether in  the  manner  shown  in  the 


PLUG  or  SOFT 
METAL 


END  CUT  OFT  AND 
DRILLED  TO  TAKE  PLUG 


No.  61 


No.  6.-5 


accompanying  illustration.  The 
two  ends  of  each  section  of  the  tape 
should  meet  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  the  junction  of  the  ends  of 
the  other  section  of  tape,  so  that 
the  middle  of  each  section  supports 
the  junction  of  the  other.  When 
the  belt  is  twisted  into  a  complete 
whole,  with  the  ends  of  each  sec- 
tion overlapping  each  other  slight- 
ly and  pressed  tightly  together,  the 
whole  should  be  dusted  over  with 
French  chalk  so  that  the  tape  will 
not  stick  to  the  shafts  on  which  it 
plays.  Ordinary  road  dirt  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  if  no  chalk  is 
available.  An  emergency  belt,  con- 
structed in  this  manner,  will  be 
found  to  serve  until  the  driver  has 
finished  his  route,  or  until  another 
belt  can  be  obtained. — Motor  World 
— J.  J.  McIntyre,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

No.  66 — Clean  in}!  Engine 

Valves  in  a  Lathe 

HOW  often  have  you  chipped 
and  scraped  away  at  the 
scalv  carbon  deposit  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  engine  valves  when 
overhauling  and  cleaning  a  truck 
eneine?  Many  mechanics  fix  the 
valves  to  be  cleaned  in  a  vise, 
p^ripped  not  too  tightly  so  that 
there  is  no  tendency  to  flatten  the 
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No.  66 


valve  stems.  The  result  is  an  effort 
to  get  a  good  scraping  purchase  on 
a  somewhat  wobbly  surface.  More- 
over, unless  the  valve  is  con.stantly 
loosened  and  refastened  in  the  vise. 
which  takes  time,  you  have  to  move 
all  around  it  in  order  to  get  at 
everv  part  of  the  surface. 

In  order  to  save  all  this  trouble 
and  inconvenience  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  valve  to  be  cleaned 
into  the  chuck  of  a  lathe  or  a  drill 
press,  the  head  of  the  valve  being 
left  in  the  air.    With  lathe  or  drill 
press   in   motion   and   the  head  of 
the  valve  revolving  rapidly,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  scrape  all  dirt  and 
carbon  from  the  head  evenly  and 
entirely  by  holding  a  tool  against 
the  head  while  it  is  revolving.    An 
old  hacksaw  blade,  ground  down  on 
both  sides  at  one  end,  makes  a  con- 
venient tool  for  this  purpose.   Fail- 
ing this,  any  mechanic  can  adapt 
any    spare    tool. — Mofm-    World — 
BuiCK  Motor  Co..  New  York  City. 


1\|„.  67 — Longer  Wrenches 

Used  on  Spring  Clips 

THE  usual  offset  socket  wrench 
and     engineer's     single  -  end 
wrench,  while  satisfactory  for  most 
purposes,    are    too    short    in    the 
handle  for  convenient  use  on  spring 
clips.     The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion suggests  a  simple  method  of 
transforming    standard    wrenches 
into  ideal  spring  clip  w^renches.  To 
the  ends  of  the  handles  of  each  type 
of  wrench  should  be  welded  addi- 
tional metal  sufficient  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  handle  by  10  in. 
With    this    additional    length    of 
handle,  the  wrench  will  be  found 
entirely    convenient    for    use    on 
spring  clip   bolts   and   nuts.     The 
cost  of  welding  these  e.xtra  lengths 
on  the  wrench  handles  is  inconsid- 
erable, while  the  cost  of  replacing 
a  broken  spring  leaf  is  very  much 
the  reverse.— George  Heron,  The 
Boston  Store,  Chicago. 


No.  69 


No.  68 

I\„.  68 — Rack  for  Holding 

Rods,  Pipes,  Etc. 

IN  truck  garages  in  which  such 
material  as  spring  steel,  rods, 
shafts,  etc.,  is  kept  on  hand,  it  i3 
often  a  problem  to  avoid  piling  this 
material  on  the  garage  floor  be- 
cau.se  of  lack  of  proper  storage  fa- 
cilities. A  handy  rack  for  storing 
this  material  is  made  from  two 
wooden  uprights  with  liA-in.  pipe 
spacers,  the  uprights  being  pro- 
vided with  cross  foot  pieces  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  over.  Holes 
are  bored  at  intervals  in  the  sides 
of  the  uprights,  these  holes  being 
at  an  angle  and  filled  with  short 
pipe  plugs.  Pieces  of  pipe  and 
shafts,  rods,  exhaust  pipes,  etc.,  are 
then  laid  on  these  pipes,  extending 
from  one  upright  to  the  other. — 
Motor  World,  R.  FOREST,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

No.  69 — Machining  Pistons 

Fitted  with  Centers 

AN  old  crankshaft  flange  end  or 
or  an  axle  shaft  flange  end 
will  be  found  very  handy  when  it 
is  desired  to  machine  a  piston 
which  is  fitted  with  a  center.  The 
old  crankshaft  or  axle  shaft  with 
a  flange  should  be  machined  down 
on  one  side  and  square  shouldered 
to  fit  into  the  piston  skirt  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illu.stration. 
The  other  side  can  then  be  attached 
to  the  spindle  by  means  of  the 
lathe  dog.  The  far  end  is  then 
centered  in  the  lathe  and  the  pis- 
ton is  in  position  and  is  held 
firmly  for  machining.  The  largest 
nart  of  the  flange  plate  should  not 
be  greater  in  diameter  than  is  the 
piston,  so  that  the  entire  surface 
of  the  piston  may  be  machined 
without  cutting  into  the  plate. — 
Ceorge  Hfron,  The  Boston  Store, 
Chicago. 
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Get  Your  Odometers 


IT  is  impossible  to  keep  any  kind  of  motor 
truck  costs  unless  each  truck  in  a  fleet  is 
equipped  with  a  hub  odometer,  a  speedometer 
or  other  mileas:e  measuring  device.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  l<no\v  the  mileage  covered  by  a 
truck  as  it  is  to  know  the  tonnage  carried. 
These  two  factors,  mileage  and  tonnage,  are  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  any  reliable  set  of 
cost  figures  must  be  based. 

Unfortunately,  many  fleet  owners  who 
pride  themselves  on  knowing  the  cost  of  then- 
truck  operation,  prefer  to  guess  at  the  daily 
truck  mileage  instead  of  knowing  it  accurately. 
This  is  a  great  mistake  because  with  any  ques- 
tion about  the  accurate  mileage,  set  of  cost 
figures  so  determined  is  open  to  suspicion. 

As  an  example,  the  cost  per  ton  carried  is 
no  fair  indication  of  the  truck's  work  ability 
unless  the  distance  which  the  goods  are  moved 
is  known.  If  a  4-ton  truck  costing  $11.64  a  day 
to  operate,  exclusive  of  any  general  overhead 
expense  as  supervision,  oflrice  cost,  advertising, 


etc.,  covers  a  daily  mileage  of  25,  it  would  show 
a  cost  per  ton  of  $2.91,  provided  a  full  4-ton 
load  was  delivered  on  the  full  25-mile  trip.  If, 
however,  the  truck  made  a  100-mile  trip,  the 
corresponding  cost  per  day  would  be  increased 
to  $24.77.  If  the  same  4  tons  were  carried  on 
this  100-mile  trip,  the  cost  per  ton  would  be 
$6.19,  thus  showing  that  the  cost  per  ton  is  no 
good  indication  of  the  truck  work  unless  the 
mileage  is  also  taken  into  account. 

The  determination  of  the  correct  truck  mile- 
age is  also  of  importance  in  figuring  items  other 
than  the  total  truck  cost  per  day  or  the  cost  per 
mile.  No  good  judgment  can  be  passed  on  the 
wearing  quality  of  pneumatic  or  solid  tires  un- 
less the  actual  mileage  run  is  known.  It  is  not 
good  enough  to  guess  at  the  mileage. 

There  are  several  reliable  makes  of  truck 
mileage  measuring  devices  on  the  market  and 
no  fleet  owner  really  desirous  of  knowing  what 
it  costs  to  deliver  goods  by  trucks  can  afford  to 
be  without  one  of  them  on  each  of  his  trucks. 


Preventing  Spring  Breakage 


MORE  truck  springs  are  broken  because  of 
improper  lubrication  of  the  spring  bolts 
and  shackles  than  because  of  imperfections  in 
the  spring  leaves,  sudden  shocks  or  overloading. 
Improper  lubrication  of  these  parts  may  be  due 
to  a  great  many  causes.  When  the  grease  cups 
or  oil  cups  fitted  have  to  be  turned  up  or  filled 
daily,  the  driver  may  neglect  this  work  unless 
the  maintenance  superintendent  makes  it  a 
special  point  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
from  a  close  examination  of  the  chasis  exhibited 
at  the  recent  New  York  truck  show^  w^as  the 
large  number  of  vehicles  equipped  with  a  new^ 
^oi-m  of  magazine  oiling  system  wdth  resevoirs 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  enough  oil  for  2 
months'  lubrication.  With  such  a  system,  the 
work  of  the  driver  or  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
spring  bolt  lubrication  is  gi-eatly  reduced. 

Many  fleet  owners  have  neglected  spring 


bolt  and  shackle  lubrication  because  they  have 
not  readily  understood  the  tremendous  strains 
which  the  spring  bolts  and  shackles  have  to 
sustain,  especially  with  Hotchkiss  driven 
trucks  in  which  the  springs  are  called  upon  to 
take  the  torque  and  propulsion  in  addition  to 
carrying  the  load.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  bearing  pressure  on  the  projected  area 
of  spring  bolts  and  shackles  is  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure on  the  main  engine  bearings. 

This  in  a  measure"  helps  to  explain  the  rapid 
grow^th  of  the  magazine  oiling  system  in  which 
wicks  are  employed  to  feed  the  oil  to  the  bear- 
ings by  capillary  attraction  only  when  the  truck 
is  in  motion.  Owners  who  have  experienced 
any  trouble  with  this  form  of  oiling  canprob- 
abiv  trace  it  to  the  wicks  being  too  loose  in  the 
hollow  passageways.  If  they  will  make  these 
wicks  fit  snugly,  they  can  overcome  any  ten- 
dency of  the  oil  to  feed  too  rapidly. 
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Load  Measurers  Made 

by  Two  Concerns 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehici^: 

Will  you  please  give  us  the  names  and 
addresses  of  concerns  which  manufacture 
apparatus  for  determining  the  amount  of 
load  carried  in  a  motor  truck  body?— 
S.  A.  M.,  New  York  City. 

The  two  following  concerns  manufac- 
ture load  indicating  devices: 
Loadometer  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Cammen  Laboratories,  New  York  City. 
The  Loadometer  was  described  and 
illustrated  on  page  32  of  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  for  July  15,  1918.  The 
Carsafe  load  governor  as  made  by  the 
Cammen  Laboratories  was  described  and 
illustrated  on  pages  38  and  39  of  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  for  June  1,  1919. 
Both  of  these  devices  indicate  the  load 
carried  through  the  use  of  the  principle 
that  the  deflection  of  the  load  springs  is 
in  proportion  to  the  load  carried. 

The  Loadometer  consists  of  three  main 
parts,  including  one  part  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  truck  body  with  a 
cable  attached  to  the  rear  axle;  a  bat- 
tery and  voltmeter  casing  mounted  on 
the  dash  and  an  electrical  connection  car- 
ried in  a  flexible  metal  conduit  between 
the  two  parts.  The  cable  is  wound  up  as 
the  chassis  drops  nearer  the  ground  when 
the  load  is  applied,  and  this  revolves  a 
contact  arm  on  the  rheostat  so  that  the 
resistance  of  the  rheostat  is  increased  or 
decreased  according  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  chassis  and  the  rear  axle. 
This  resistance  is  then  shown  and  con- 
verted into  tons  capacity  on  the  volt- 
meter dial  by  means  of  an  electrical  con- 
tact provided  between  the  rheostat  and 
the  voltmeter  by  closing  the  circuit 
through  a  push  button  switch. 

While  the  Carsafe  device  registers 
through  the  deflection  of  the  springs,  the 
registering  is  obtained  through  the  means 
of  a  special  shackle.  In  addition,  the  de- 
vice is  equipped  with  a  circuit  breaker  to 
cut  out  the  ignition  current  when  any 
load  is  placed  on  the  truck  which  is  in 
excess  of  that  which  should  be  carried. 

The  use  of  either  of  these  two  devices 
will  enable  motor  truck  owners  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  loads,  carried  on 
their  trucks.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  prevent  overloading  which 
is  perhaps  most  aptly  expressed  as  a  sure 
means  of  motor  truck  suicide. 
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Bus  Stories  Published 

Recently  in  This  Magazine 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  give  us  a  list  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  recently  which  deal  with  the 
subject  of  bus  installations. — Paige  & 
Jones  Chemical  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Several  articles  on  the  operation  of 
bus  lines  have  been  published  in  The 
Commercial  Vehicle.  A  short  synop- 
sis of  these  articles,  together  with  the 
dates  when  they  were  published  is  given 
below: 

Five- Year-Old  Rural  Motor  Truck  Ex- 
press Line  Is  Still  Paying  Good  Divi- 
dends, Sept.  15,  1918,  pages  5  to  7.  The 
successful  operation  of  a  passenger  bus 
line  running  between  Guiderland  and  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  is  told  of  in  this  article.  This 
bus  line  is  operated  on  a  three-trip-a-day 
schedule,  and  carries  on  the  average  of 
100  passengers  during  the  course  of  a 
day. 

Three-Story  Garage  of  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co.  Has  No  Elevators,  March  15, 
1919,  pages  16  to  21.  The  layout  of  the 
garage  and  the  methods  employed  in  the 
garage  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co., 
New  York  City,  are  given  in  detail  in 
this  article. 

One  of  the  Big  8  in  'I>uck  Operation, 
Gasoline,  June  1,  1919.  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  published  a  series  of  eight  ar- 
ticles on  the  eight  essentials  in  truck 
operation  and  the  method  used  by  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.  to  conserve  gas- 
oline is  told  of  in  this  article. 

How  One  Fleet  Owner  Saved  $6,000  in 
Casoline  in  10  Weeks.  Sept.  1.5,  1919, 
pages  128  to  130.  The  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co.  held  a  contest  among  its 
drivers  for  saving  gasoline.  This  contest 
is  told  of  in  the  above-mentioned  article. 
This  article  also  tells  how  the  interest  of 
the  drivers  can  be  kept  to  a  high  pitch 
by  changing  the  form  of  the  contest. 


Motor  Truck  Odometer 

Made  by  Veeder   Co. 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

..J,"  '■®?;'^'"&  over  the  article  entitled 
Ihree  Companies  Making  Hub  Odom- 
eters, as  published  on  page  432  of 
iR"^iQ?f/'^T™'^'^^  Vehicle  for  December 
if')  ;\J  ?r°''S^  '•'^^  ""  mention  is 
made  of  the  Veeder  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford 
Conn.,  as  a  maker  of  odometers  for  motor 
trucks.  Will  you  please  tell  mo  if  the 
Veeder  company  is  still  manufacturing 
motor  truck  hub  odometers?— J.  Schaefer 
New  York  City.  ' 

The  Veeder  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  still  manufacturing  hub  odometers  for 
motor  trucks,  and  the  fact  that  its  name 
was  omitted  from  the  list  published  in 
the  article  referred  to  above  was  an  over- 
sight. We  are  glad  to  make  this  correc- 
tion so  that  fleet  owners  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing hub  odometers  may  know  that 
the  Veeder  company  is  still  oflFering  such 
a  device. 

Bearmg  Pressures 

On  Spring   Bolts 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  I  noticed  the  statement  that  the 
bearing  pressures  on  spring  bolts  and 
shackles  were  equal  to  the  pressures  on 
the  main  engine  bearings.  Will  you 
please  explain  how  these  spring  pres- 
sures arc  calculated  and  show  how  this 
pressure  is  equal  to  that  on  the  main 
engme  bearings.  I  also  noticed  in  the 
same  connection  that  mention  was  made 
of  a  new  magazine  oiling  system  de- 
signed to  prevent  some  of  the  previous 
lubricating  difficulties  with  spring  bolts 
and  shackles.  Will  you  please  give  me 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  this 
niagazine  oiling  system,  and  if  possible 
the  names  of  the  trucks  on  which  it  is 
used?— J.  B.,  New  York  City. 

The  answers  to  your  questions  in  the 
order  given  are  as  follows: 

1 — The  bearing  pressure  on  spring 
bolts  or  shackle  pins  is  calculated  on  the 
projected  area  of  the  pin.  The  pressure 
on  the  main  engine  bearing  varies  from 
600  lb.  to  1000  lb.  per  square  inch.  To 
show  how  the  bearing  pressure  on  the 
spring  bolts  and  shackles  is  equal  to  this 
amount,  take  the  example  of  a  5-ton 
truck,  which  weighs  approximately  20,- 
000  lb.  complete,  including  chassis,  body 
and  load.  While  the  unsprung  weight  of 
front  and  rear  axles,  springs  and  wheels 
should  rightfully  be  deducted  from  this 
total   of   the    weight   supported    on   the 
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springs,  u  i^^iii  ui-  lounterbalanced  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  by  any  possible 
overloads  which  might  be  carried  by  the 
truck.  With  four  spring  bolts  or  shackles 
on  each  side  of  the  truck  there  are  eight 
bearings  in  all.  Dividing  the  20,000  lb. 
total  weight  by  8  gives  a  total  weight 
supported,  per  pin,  of  2,500  lb.  If  each 
pin  is  1  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  long, 
it  has  a  projected  area  of  4  sq.  in.  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  pin  diameter 
fcy  its  length,  or  1  X  4.  Dividing  the 
2,500  lb.  load  per  pin  by  4  gives  a  unit 
bearing  pressure  of  approximately  600 
lb.  to  the  square  inch.  If  the  size  of  the 
pin  is  decreased  in  either  dimension  this 
unit  pressure  is  naturally  increased  and 
■on  .«:ome  trucks  reaches  as  high  as  1000 
lb.  for  the  square  inch.  When  the  high 
pressures  which  the  spring  bolts  and 
shackles  have  to  withstand  is  better  un- 
<lerstood,  fleet  owners  will  undobutedly 
pay  more  attention  to  the  lubrication  of 
these  parts. 

2 — The  magazine  oiling  system  men- 
tioned is  that  developed  by  Cornelius  T. 
Myers,  a  consulting  engineer  of  Avenel, 
N.  J.,  and  first  used  on  the  Class  B  war 
truck.  The  Myers  magazine  system  of 
oiling  is  patented,  and  the  Chassis  Lubri- 
cating Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  organized  to  co-operate  with  truck 
engineers  to  work  up  designs  of  the  sys- 
tem for  particular  chassis. 

3 — Trucks  on  which  the  Myers  maga- 
zine oiling  system  is  used  include  the 
CUiss  B  war  truck,  the  Fageol  truck,  two 
Ward  LaFrance  models,  two  Bethlehem 
chassis,  two  Service  trucks  and  one 
Diamond-T  chassis. 

I   Successful  Delivery, 
J  Cost  and  Bonus  Systems 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  list  of  ar- 
ticles which  have  been  published  in 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  from  time  to 
time  regarding  cost  systems,  bonus  sys- 
tems and  delivery  systems  which  have 
been  found  satisfactory  in  operation. — 
J.  Van  Orsdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Below  is  a  list  of  articles  which  have 
been  published  in  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  on  the  three  topics  mentioned 
in  your  letter.  Each  group  of  articles 
is  listed  under  its  special  head. 

BONUS  SYSTEMS 

Oct.  l.">.  1919.  A  Square  Deal  Basis  of 
Successful  Bonus  System  for  Drivers, 
pages  .5  to  9. 

Oct.  1,  1918,  Good  Truck  Drivers  Must 
Be  Paid  Good  Wages  in  Order  to  Remain 
Cood  Truck  Drivers,  pages  22  and  23. 

Jan.  1,  1919,  How  to  Hire  Motor  Truck 
Drivers  to  In.sure  Reasonable  Degree  of 
Succes.s,  pages  .^4  and  35. 

Sept.  1,  1919,  How  to  Train  Your 
Truck  Drivers,  giving  discussions  of  the 
value  of:  1 — Bonus  Systems;  2 — Closed 
Cabs;  3 — Vacations;  4 — Overtime  Pay; 
S — Clean  Garages;  6 — Clean  Trucks;  7 — 
Commissions;  8 — Driver  Partnerships;  9 


—Weekly  Meetings,  pages  102  and  103. 
Sept.  15,  1919,  How  One  Fleet  Owner 
Saved  $6,000  in  Gasoline  in  10  Weeks, 
Results  Obtained  Through  Contest  Made 
Up  in  Form  of  Baseball  Gams  to  Get 
and  Hold  Drivers'  Interest,  pages  128, 
129  and  130. 

DELIVERY   SYSTEMS 
Dec.  15,  1917,  Trucks  Save  Pittsburgh 
Coal   Dealer  $37,000   in   About  3   Years, 
pages  5  and  9. 

Nov.  1,  1918,  Cost  of  Savannah  Pack- 
age Delivery  Is  Reduced  25  Per  Cent  by 
Co-operative  System,  pages  43  to  46. 

Dec.  1,  1918,  Southwestern  Dry  Goods 
Store  Finds  Own  Trucks  Superior  to  De- 
livery by  Contract,  pages  5  to  8. 

June  1,  1919,  Simple  Method  of 
Charging  the  Department  Store  Delivery 
Cost  to  Various  Departments,  pages  28 
to  31. 

June  1.  1919,  Trucks  Make  Possible 
Direct  Deliveries  of  Cooked  Delicatessen 
Products,  pages  5  to  9. 

July  1,  1919,  Problems  Which  the  Fleet 
Owner  Doing  Overland  Haulage  Work 
Must  Solve,  pages  5  to  7. 

Aug.  1."),  1919,  3  Ways  to  Truck  Suc- 
cess, pages  41  to  43  and  70. 

Sept.  1,  1919,  Installing  Trucks  in 
Package  Deliveries,  pages  88  and  89. 

Sept.  1,  1919,  Delivering  Bread  by 
Trucks  on  the  Zone  System,  pages  96 
to  98. 

Sept.  15,  1919,  How  to  Handle  Peak 
Loads  in  Department  Store  Deliveries, 
pages  126  and  127. 

Sept.  15,  1919,  How  a  Paving  Contrac- 
tor Solved  the  Problems  of:  1 — Prevent- 
ing Body  Leakage  of  Hot  Asphalt;  2 — 
Dispatching  His  Trucks  by  Legible  Num- 
bering; 3 — Keeping  Drivers'  Record 
Cards  Clean;  4 — Checking  Drivers' 
Cards  by  Service  Records,  pages  136  to 
139. 

Oct.  1,  1919,  System  for  Allocating 
Truck  Loads,  page  164.  This  story  tells 
how  the  truck  loads  are  made  up  the 
night  before  and  how  envelopes  are  used 
to  give  the  drivers  their  instructions. 

Oct.  1,  1919,  Eliminating  Sidewalk 
Loading  Saves  One  Department  Store 
Over  $15,000  Yearly  in  Idle  Truck  Time, 
pages  174  and  175. 

J  7   COST  SYSTEMS   J  J 

April  15,  1919,  The  Big  8  in  Truck 
Operation,  pages  26  to  28. 

April  15,  1919,  How  Fleet  Owners  May 
Keep  Their  Motor  Truck  Costs  in  Simple 
Yet  Adequate  Manner,  pages  32  and  33. 

May  1,  1919,  Motor  Truck  Costs  May 
Be  a  Delusion  if  They  Are  Not  Properly 
Obtained  and  Used,  pages  28,  29  and  40 

June  1,  1919,  What  a  Truck  Cost  Sys- 
tem Will  and  Will  Not  Do,  page  11. 

Aug.  15,  1919,  More  About  the  Ton- 
Mile,  pages  44,  45  and  57. 

Sept.  15,  1919,  How  to  Keep  Motor 
Truck   Costs,   pages   121   to   123. 


January  15,  1920 

Useful  Arlirles  in 

Slartiiig  Drivers'  School 

To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehici.e: 

We  are  contemplating  starting  a  truck 
driver's  school.  We  expect  to  give  a  10 
week's  coui'se  for  1  night  a  week  for  the 
benefit  of  truck  owners.  As  this  is  a 
new  thing  with  us,  we  thought  possibly 
you  could  give  us  some  data  by  which 
we  could  outline  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  would  cover  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  upkeep  of  a  truck. — B.  B. 
Cameron,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Below  is  a  list  of  articles  which  we  be- 
lieve will  prove  helpful  to  you: 

April  15,  1918,  page  8,  How  to  Train 
Your  Truck  Drivers.  This  is  a  story  of 
how  The  Motor  Haulage  Co.  trains  its 
drivers. 

May  1,  1918,  pages  22  and  23,  Govern- 
ment Outlines  Course  for  Truck  Drivers, 
tells  of  the  course  which  is  outlined  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Guidance  on  Emergency  War 
Chauffeurs. 

March  15,  1919,  page  25,  Two  Cold 
Weather  H  nts  for  Motor  Truck  Owners. 
On  this  page  devices  for  starting  cold 
engines  and  preventing  radiators  from 
freezing  are  described. 

April  15,  1919,  pages  26,  27  and  28, 
The  Big  8  in  Truck  Operation.  In  this 
article  the  eight  big  items  of  truck  oper- 
ation are  given  and  in  the  following  eight 
stories  are  elaborated  upon: 

May  1,  1919,  One  of  the  Big  8  in  Truck 
Operation,  the  Driver,  pages  24-25. 

May   15,   1919,   One   of    the    Big  8    in 
Truck   Operation,  Tires,  pages  24  to  27. 
June  1,  1919,  One  of  the  Big  8  in  Truck 
Operation,  Gasoline,  pages  24  to  27. 

June  15,  1919,  One  of  the  Big  8  in 
Truck  Operation,  Overhauling,  pages  26 
to  30. 

July  1,  1919,  One  of  the  Big  8  in  Truck 

Operation,  Depreciation,  pages  10  and  11. 

July    15,   1919,  One   of  the    Big    8    in 

Truck    Operation,    Insurance,     pages     14 

and  15. 

August  1,  1919,  One  of  the  Big  8  in 
Truck  Operation,  Interest,  pages  10  and 
11. 

August  15,  1919,  Poor  Garage  Layout 
Causes  Sei-ious  Truck  Delays,  Garage, 
pages  60  to  65. 

March  1,  1919,  pages  24  and  25.  S.  A. 
E.  Discusses  Truck  Engineering — Use  of 
Pneumatics — Maintaining  Army  Trucks. 
These  are  papers  which  were  presented 
before  the  S.  A.  E.  meeting. 

June  15,  1919,  page  25.  Ask  Your 
Drivers  These  Eight  Questions.  A  list 
of  eight  questions  which  the  driver  of 
any  truck  should  be  able  to  answer  and 
the  answers  to  which  every  driver 
trained  at  the  Packard  school  must  know. 
July  15,  1919,  page  9,  It  Pays  to  Take 
Off  Tires  When  Worn  Down  to  1  Inch 
of  Rim.  The  proper  time  to  rernove  a 
solid  tire  is  told  in  this  story. 

Sept.  1,  1919,  pages  84,  85  and  98.  Five 
Ways   to   Buy  Oil.     Methods  for  testing 
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this     comprehensive 


oil    are     given 
article. 

Sept.  1,  1919,  pages  102  and  103,  How 
to  Train  Your  Truck  Drivers.  This  story 
discusses  the  value  of  bonus  systems, 
closed  cabs,  vacations,  overtime  pay, 
clean  garages,  clean  trucks,  commissions, 
driver  partnerships  and  weekly  meetings. 

Oct.  1,  1919,  pages  IGl,  1G2,  1G3  and 
181.  Maintenance  Charts  Insure  Proper 
Truck  Inspection.  A  story  on  the  Atlan- 
tic &  Pacific  Tea  Co.'s  trucks  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  operated  and 
maintained. 

Oct.  1,  1919,  pages  176,  177  and  178. 
Cold  Weather  Hints  in  Truck  Operation. 
Methods  by  which  the  fleet  owner  can 
save  time  and  money  and  avoid  much 
worry  are  outlined. 

Oct.  15,  1919,  pages  212-214.  Cold 
Weather  Hints  in  Truck  Operation.  The 
care  of  the  cooling  and  lubricating  sys- 
tems is  outlined. 


/ 


large     axle     compaoy     and     which     has  .sets,   one    monthly    and    the    other   each 

proved   successful   was   this:      The   com-  three -months. 

pany   determined    a    standard    cost    per  From  the  above  you  can  see  that  it  is 

commercial     ton-mile     and     then    estab-  evident   that  the  truck  user  desirous  of 

lished  a   maximum   cost  per  commercial  introducing    a     bonus     system     for     his 

ton-mi'.e  slightly  in  e.xcess  of  the  stand-  drivers  should  first  of  all   make  a  com- 

ard  cost.     The  drivers  and  helpers  were  plete  study  of  the  conditions  under  which 

then  offered  a  bonus  of  50  per  cent  of  his  equipment  must  operate.     If  the  sys- 

the   savings   they   could    effect    between  tern    is    to    be    based    on  cost  of  main- 

the  standard  cost  per  ton-mile  and  the  tenance,  he  should   first  of  all   find   the 

maximum   cost.      The   efliciency    of    the  average    cost   of    maintenance    for    each 

truck  performance  was  then  determined  c'.ass  and  make  of  vehicle  in  each  par- 

easily  by  dividing  the  standard  cost  per  ticular  kind  of  work  to  determine  what 

commercial  ton-mile  by   the  actual  cost.  should  be  a  fair  maintenance  cost  in  each 

."Another  bonus  system  in  use  is  that  of  case, 
a  large  department  store  in  Newark,  N.  If  the  system  is  to  be  based  on  the  ton- 
J.      That   concern    uses   three   makes    of  "age  or  packages  delivered  and  the  mile- 
trucks,     electrics     for    city     work;    800-  age  covered,   the  owner   should   make   a 
pound  converted  passenger  ears  for  par-  time  study  of  the   trucks   in   each   class 
ccl  work  within  a  10-mile  radius  of  the  over  an  extended  period.     He  should  de- 
store  and  2-ton  trucks  for  package  and  teimine  the  average  actual  running  time 
furniture   deliveries  beyond   the    10-mile  and  the  standing  time.  The  average  mile- 
circle.  Three  separate  prizes  are  offered,  aRC  covered  and  the  tonnage  or  packages 
p           #•    1   F      I     •        ■                                  ^""^    ^°''    ^^'^^    c\a.^s     of     vehicle.      The  delivered  should  also  be  determined  and 
tiSSential  t  eatures  in                               bonus  in    each    case    is    awarded    to    the  the   basis   for   any    bonus    contemplated 
Determining  Bonus  System      truck  showing  the  lowest  cost  of  main-  should   be    a    unit   which    will    take   into 
To  the  Editor,  Commercial  Vehicle:           tenance,  based   on   labor,  material,  tires  account   both    the    tonnage   or   packages 
We  are  thinking  about  giving  a  bonus      and  cost  of  repairs  due  to  accidents.  The  delivered   and   the  mileage,  such  as   the 
to  the  truck  drivers  who  can  secure  the      bonuses   are  offered  twice   a   year.     The  commercial  ton-mile  or  the  package-mile, 
lowest  cost  per  ton-mile.     We  would  be                 ,  ^,          ,■,-.,        ■   ,.             ., 
giad   if  you  could   tell  us  of  any  bonus      ^J-'^  "^  the  vehicles  is  taken  into  consul- 
systems   which   are   being  operated   sue-      eration    in   determining   who    should    re-  Refrigerating  Bodies 
cessfully  to-day.                                                    ceive  the  prizes.     The  percentage  points  n/i     i               c^          .    i    .rv     i 

We  operate_  nine  trucks  of  1-,  1%;   2-,        i^,„  ^.^  ^^own  in  the  table  below.  ^««'^"  »"   Special  Order 

2V2-,  3-,  3  V>-,  0-  and  two  4-ton  capacities.  -Pr,  tv,o  ir,);f^,.    r-,,-,»,,t.r„.,.r    i:^...^,„ 

We  should  like  to  have  a  system  which          For  vehicles   more  than   2   years  old,  ^^  ^^^  Editoi,  Commercial  Vehicle: 

would   be   fair   to   the   drivers   of   all   of      the   percentage  points   charged   to  labor  ,v'"  >'o"  f'^"  "s   a   list  of  companies 

these  trucks.-HowARD  Co..  New  Haven,      ^^^  ^^^^i^l  ^^  ^^^^^^^  1  p,,  ,3„t  f„,  wlm-h^manuUc^ure  r^efngerafng  bodies. 

°Vhst  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  no  one      '^^^ry  6  months   during   the   life  of   the  Refrigerating  bodies  are  made  on  spe- 

bonus  system  can  be  applied  to  your  dif-      vehicle.  eial   order   but  from   time   to   time   they 

ferent  sized  trucks  if  they  are  engaged          In    addition    to    the    above   bonus,    the  have  been  described  in  The  Commercial 

in   different  classes  of  work.     However,      Newark   department    store    also    awards  Vehicle  in   connection   with   a   story  of 

you  do  not  tell  us  what  work  your  trucks      prizes  for  minimum  number  of  days  ab-  the  fleet  of  trucks  used  by  some  butcher 

are  engaged  in,  so  we  will  assume  that      sent;   minimum   amount  of  broken   mer-  or   provision   company.    A   list  of   these 

they  are  all  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.      chandise;  minimum  amount  of  lost  mer-  articles  is  given  below: 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  any  sue-      chandise;     minimum     number     of    com-  Trucks    Make    Po.ssible    Direct    Deliv- 

cessful  bonus  system  is  that  it  be  fair  to      plaints  received  and  neatness  in  personal  eries    of    Cooked    Delicatessen  Products, 

all    of   the    drivers.      The     items     which      appearance.  .lune  1,  1919,  pages  5  to  9.     Pictures  are 

should   be   taken   under   consideration   in          -A.  New  York  department  store  has  still  shown  of  the  bodies  of  the  trucks  used 

the  determination  of  a  bonus  system  are      a    different    method.      Five    men    from  by  the  Otto  Stahl  provision  company, 

of  course  settled  to  some  extent  by  the      among  the  ranks  of  the  drivers  and  help-  Fresh    Meat   Distributed    Overland    by 

particular  business  in  which  the  trucks      ers  themselves  are  chosen  as  a  commit-  Trucks,  .Ian.  1,  1919,  page  33.  The  trucks 

are  engaged.                                                          tee  and  they  award  the  prizes  for  good  of  the  Sullivan  Packing  Co.,  Detroit,  and 

In   determining  upon   a   bonus   system      deportment,   personal   appearance,   num-  Morris  &  Co.,  Chicago,  are  illustrated, 

it    is    absolutely    necessary    to    include      ber  of  complaints  received,  percentage  of  Ail-Metal    Construction    in    Columbia 

only  items  which  are  under  the  driver's      C.  O.  D.  packages  delivered,  total  num-  Jobs,  July  1.5,  1918,  page  24.     This  is  a 

control.     The  items  for  which  the  driver      ber  of  packages   delivered,   merchandise  body   which    is   specially   furnished   with 

is   responsible   to    a    large     extent    and      damaged,  condition  of  the  truck,  number  hooks  for  hanging  up  meat  and  is  made 

which  therefore  should  be  included  in  the      of  accidents  or  breakdowns,  amount  of  entirely  of  metal. 

total  cost  used  in  a  bonus  system  to  de-      gasoline    or     current     consumed,    absent  First  "Hot  Dog"  Truck  from  Califor- 

termine    truck    eflnciency    are:     1 — Miles      without  leave,  number  of  times  late,  trips  nia.  Sept.  1,  1917.  This  truck  is  equipped 

traveled;    2 — Pounds,    tons    or    packages      missed   and    the  number   of   extra    loads  with    a   stove,   kitchen,   ice   box   and   six 

carried;   3 Time  consumed;     4 — Wages      taken   out.     Awards   are   made     in     two  bunks. 

of  driver  and  helper,  if  any;  5 — Tire  ex- 
pense;   6 — Maintenance    and    repair    ex-      [ " "* 

penses;   7 — Cost  of  gasoline,   oil,   grease.  Trucks  from 

J           to      'r;™^   ;„   „„-,.;„„    .,r,rl   Q                                                                             Trucks   less  6  Months      Trucks  from      Trucks  from 
and  waste;  8— Time  in  service,  and  9—                                                                 Than  6  Months    to  1  Year    1  to  V/^  Years  VA  to  2  Years 

Time  waiting  for  loading  and  unloading.                                                                    Old,  Points  Old,  Points      Old,  Points        Old, Points 

While    several   of   these    items   are    only           ]:^^,a:;^V/^:/^V/^'.V/::////.'.:'.V.        so  i                    IKI                 20 

contributory  to  the  determination  of  the           Tires    25  2.t                    25                    25 

_,,.,,                           a     I.                ■*■             Accidents    15  15                        15                        15 

final  cost,  they  have  some  etiect  upon  it                                                                            —  _                    _                    _ 

and  should  therefore  be  considered.                            Total    100  90                    85                    80 

A   system   which   was    installed   by    a     „ , , „ „„,„„i™, „,„ .,„. ,„..,—«.«.««_. >....«_ 
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Gasoline   Prices   Up 
1  Cent  in  East 

Wholesale  Price  26^2  Cents  in 

!Setc  York  and  IS  etc  England 

— Kerosene  Higher 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Jan.  16— 
Gasoline  prices  soared  another  cent 
a  gallon  in  the  New  York  and  New- 
England  districts  this  week. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
York  has  advanced  the  price  to 
261 ;,  cents,  wholesale.  This  is  the 
second  advance  of  1  cent  within  a 
few  days  in  these  districts.  In  the 
lirst  increase  the  entire  Atlantic 
Seaboard,  from  New  Jersey  to 
Florida,  was  affected.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  the  largest 
marketer  of  gasoline  in  the  country, 
has  not  announced  an  advance  in 
price  yet. 

The  Texas  Co.  also  announced  an 
advance  in  gasoline  of  1  cent  a  gal- 
lon in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia 
and  Mississippi.  Kerosene  prices 
were  advanced  1  cent  in  the  same 
district. 

The  increase  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  refiners  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  to  buy 
their  crude  oil  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
and  are  not  stocked  with  crude  at 
former  low  prices. 

Detroit  Automotive  School 

DETROIT,  Jan.  12— An  automo- 
tive technical  school  to  cover  15 
acres  and  to  cost  $1,500,000  will  be 
established  in  Detroit  by  the  Mich- 
igan State  Auto  School.  The  insti- 
tution, with  a  capacity  of  5000 
students,  will  be  on  Grand  River 
Avenue  and  plans  for  the  buildings 
have  been  completed.  Separate 
buildings  will  be  devoted  to  truck 
and  engine  mechanics,  welding  and 
tire  repairing,  accordinj^  to  Arthur 
G.  Zeller,  president  of  the  school. 
Attendance  at  the  Woodward  Ave- 
nue school  now  is  1700  and  the 
flood  of  applications  from  prospect- 
ive students  made  expansion  im- 
perative. The  new  school  will  have 
two  dormitories,  each  containing 
600  rooms,  a  g>-mnasium,  mess  hall, 
administration  building,  garage, 
repair  shop,  power  plant  and  other 
buildings  for  engine  block  tests. 

Mirliifian  Transport  Course 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  Jan  13— 
The  University  of  Michigan  has 
realized  the  need  of  good  roads  and 
their  relation  to  highway  trans- 
portation, and  as  a  result,  is  the 
first  one  in  the  country  to  provide 
courses  of  instruction  in  highways 


J/ 


transport  engineering.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  fleet  owners  is  a 
short  1-week  course  in  highways 
transport  during  the  first  week  m 
Februarv.  This  course  is  offered 
by  the  state  of  Michigan  in  the 
interests  of  the  entire  nation.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  H.  Blanchard  is  in 
charge  of  this  course,  which  starts 
Feb.  2  and  ends  on  Feb.  6. 

A  consideration  of  the  follovnng 
subjects  will  be  included  in  the 
course : 

1  — History  of  American  transportation 
ami  rural  development.  English  highway 
transport  methods.  Inter-relationship  of 
highway,  railway  and  waterway  transpor- 
tation. "  Inter-relationship  of  highway  trans- 
port, good  roads  and  rural  development. 

■>, — American  highway  trattic  legislation  : 
National,  state,  county,  township  and  mu- 
nicipal laws,  covering  speeds,  weights  and 
dimensions  of  motor  trucks,  trailers  ■  and 
motor  buses. 

3. — Fundamentals  of  highway  engineering 
affecting  economic  highway  transport,  m- 
olurting:  Administration  of  highway  de- 
partments ;  traction  and  effects  of  different 
types  of  traflic  on  the  several  kinds  of  roads 
and   pavements. 

4  — American  highway  transport  methods : 
Municipal  haulage,  rural  motor  express,  re- 
turn loads  bureaus,  plant  and  factory  haul- 
age, and  army  transport  methods.  Efficient 
methods  of  packing,  handling,  loading  and 
unloading.  Organization  of  motor  haulage 
companies. 

5. — Transport  surveys,  being  investigations 
of  highway  routes,  highway  transport  legis- 
lation, traffic  regulations,  rural  and  urban 
transportation    opportunities. 

6. — Motor  truck,  motor  bus.  tractor  and 
trailer  mechanism,  operation,  inspection, 
maintenance,  repairs  and  cost  data. 

Philadelphia  Mechanics'  School 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  12 — A  night 
course  in  truck  repair  work  has 
been  started  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  at  the  Frankford  High 
School.  The  class  meets  three  times 
a  week.  Practical  and  theoretical 
study  will  be  taken  up.  The  course 
consists  of  seventy-two  lessons,  and 
when  it  is  over  each  student  will 
have  been  taught  how  to  assemble 
and  disassemble  engines,  grind 
valves,  etc. 

Delivery   Forms   That   Save 
Truck  Time 

(ContviKed  from  page   483) 

the  invoice,  goes  to  the  customer 
and  insures  him  that  the  goods 
have  been  correctly  shipped,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  instructions. 

The  Driver's  Receipt 

The  second  problem  is  solved 
.still  more  simply.  The  driver's 
sheet,  which  appears  at  the  top  and 
to  the  right  in  the  illustration, 
reads :  "Received  from  the  Mac- 
Millan  Co. — In  Good  Condition." 
The  driver  obtains  the  consignee's 
(or  shipping  agent's)  signature  on 
this  sheet,  which  thus  protects  the 
company  against  claims  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  other  shipping 
agencies. 


Passenger  -  Carrying 
Buses  Taxed  $20 

Vehicles    Carrying    Less    Than 

Seven  Passengers  for  Hire 

Are  Taxed  $10  a  Year 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  13— The 
special  Federal  tax  applying  to 
motor  trucks  used  for  carrying 
passengers  for  hire  will  be  $20  for 
each  truck  used.  The  tax  applies 
only  to  those  trucks  that  have  a 
seating  capacity  for  more  than 
seven  persons.  In  computing  seat- 
ing capacity  the  driver's  seat  must 
be  included.  Another  tax  rate  also 
applies  to  a  person  operating  a 
hotel  bus  for  carrying  passengers 
between  railroad  stations  and 
hotels  if  a  separate  charge  is  made 
for  this  service.  The  tax  is  $10  for 
each  vehicle  with  a  seating  capacity 
for  two  and  not  more  than  seven 
passengers. 

The  special  tax  stamp  issued 
must  cover  the  total  liability  of  the 
taxpayer  at  the  time  the  stamp  is 
taken  out.  If  the  taxpayer  adds  to 
the  number  of  trucks  he  operates 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the 
stamp,  he  must  pay  the  additional 
special  tax  at  the  increased  rate  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  the  month 
in  which  his  tax  liability  was  in- 
creased and  ending  the  following 
June  30.  Receipt  for  this  payment 
will  be  evidenced  with  a  form 
which  must  be  posted  with  the  spe- 
cial tax  stamp  in  the  taxpayer's 
place  of  business.  The  taxpayer 
does  not  incur  an  increased  liability 
to  tax  if  he  replaces  the  vehicle 
with  a  new  one  unless  the  new  ve- 
hicle has  a  larger  seating  capacity 
than  the  replaced  one  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  $20  tax. 

Trucks  on  which  the  tax  has  been 
paid  may  be  operated  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  long  as 
the  owner  of  the  truck  remains  the 
same.  When  the  .stamp  is  issued  the 
engine  number  of  the  truck  or 
trucks  covered  by  the  stamp  are 
registered  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Collector,  who,  in  addition  to 
issuing  the  stamp,  will  issue  a  re- 
ceipt card  for  each  truck  which  will 
bear  a  number  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  engine  of  the  truck  for 
which  issued.  This  receipt  must  be 
carried  by  the  operator  at  all  times. 

Eaton  Axle  Starts  Construction 

Cleveland,  Jan.  6 — The  inter- 
nal gear-driven  truck  axle  made  by 
the  Eaton  Axle  Co.,  this  city,  will 
be  in  production  this  summer. 
Work  on  its  plant  has  been  started. 
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36,488,447    Carried    iu 
5tli  Ave.  Buses 

8,022.026    Miles    Covered    by 

279  Buses  During  Year 

Ended  June  30,  1919 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  Jan.  13— 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  in  its 
report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1919,  showed  a  net  income  of  $843,- 
958.52  for  the  operation  of  its  279 
buses  in  New  York  City.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  net  income  of  the  preced- 
ing year  by  $501,140.80.  The  buses 
carried  36,488,447  passengers  over 
8,022,026  miles.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  was 
10,374,871  and  in  the  numter  of 
miles  covered  281,200.  Forty  more 
buses  were  operated  than  during 
the  previous  year.  The  annual  re- 
port will  be  thoroughly  analyzed 
for  other  bus  owners  in  the  Feb.  1 
issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 

Bumper  Allowances  on 
Insurance 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Jan.  13— 
The  use  of  bumpers  on  all  types  of 
automotive  vehicles  soon  may  be 
considered  on  a  par  with  fire  ex- 
tinguishers with  regard  to  insur- 
ance allowances. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  taken  recently  by  the  Bankers 
&  Shippers  Insurance  Co.,  New 
York  City,  in  the  announcement 
that  a  special  indorsement,  cover- 
ing the  use  of  bumpers  on  trucks 
would  be  attached  to  collision  in- 
surance, on  request. 

The  indorsement  provides  allow- 
ances as  follows : 

Full  Collision  Coverage — Front 
bumper  10  per  cent  of  collision 
premium.  Front  and  rear  bumper, 
15  per  cent  of  collision  premium. 


$50  Deductible  Collision  Cover- 
age— Front  bumper  5  per  cent  of 
collision  premium.  Front  and  rear 
bumper,  10  per  cent  of  collision 
premium. 

$100  Deductible  Collision  Cover- 
age— Front  bumper  2'  2  per  cent  of 
collision  premium.  Front  and  rear 
bumper,  5  per  cent  of  collision 
premium. 

To  Buihl  Truck  Bodies 

Summit,  Pa..  Jan.  1.3 — Motor 
truck  bodies  will  be  manufactured 
by  the  Connell-Erben  Body  Corp., 
which  will  start  production  this 
month  in  a  local  plant. 

Truck  School  at  Mich.  College 

Detroit,  Jan.  9 — A  truck  school 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  in  February 
and  March.  The  school  will  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  farm  mechanics  department 
and  a  dozen  different  trucks  will  be 
used  during  the  course.  The  first 
course  will  start  Feb.  2  and  the 
second  March  1.  Ignition,  valve 
and  spark  timing,  carburetor  ad- 
justments, brake  and  fuel  con- 
sumption tests,  etc.,  will  be  among 
the  subjects  discussed.  Actual  ad- 
justments and  repairs  on  trucks 
will  be  a  part  of  the  course. 

S..4.E.   to  Discuss  Pneumatics 

Chicago,  Jan.  12 — A  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers will  be  held  on  Jan.  28  at 
the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  to  dis- 
cuss truck  subjects.  Among  the 
papers  tentatively  scheduled  for 
presentation  at  the  meeting  are 
the  following:  "Design  of  Pneu- 
matic Tired  Truck"  by  P.  W.  Litch- 
field, and  "Eflfects  of  Tire  Equip- 
ment on  Truck  Designs"  by  S.  V. 
Norton. 


Rc^lail   Delivery   Ass'ii 
Conference  March  1 

Delivery    Equipment    Used    by 

Department  Stores  Will 

Be  on  Exhibition 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Jan.  12— 
The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  International  Retail  Delivery 
Association  will  be  held  from 
March  1  to  4  at  the  Hotel  Hollen- 
den,  Cleveland.  One  new  feature 
of  the  conference  this  year  will  be 
the  showing  of  exhibits  of  delivery 
equipment  used  outside  of  the  de- 
partment store  as  well  as  inside. 
The  outside  exhibits  will  include 
pictures,  specifications  and  other 
data  of  motor  trucks  and  the  vari- 
ous parts  and  small  acces.sories 
which  are  used  in  connection  with 
motor  trucks  employed  in  depart- 
ment store  service.  The  exhibits  on 
inside  equipment  will  include  pic- 
tures and  data  on  such  n'aterials 
as  conveyors  of  various  types,  rout- 
ing tables,  etc. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  conference  itself  will 
be  given  over  to  the  discussion  of 
the  use  of  motor  trucks  for  deliv- 
ery purposes.  Joseph  Husson,  ed- 
itor of  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
will  present  a  paper,  entitled  "Your 
Duties  to  the  Truck  and  Its  Duties 
to  You,"  at  the  morning  session  on 
March  3.  Mr.  Husson  will  discuss 
the  following  topics : 

1 — Purclia.sins  the  correct  type;  2 — Super- 
vision of  trucks:  3 — Lubricating  of  trucks: 
4 — Inspection  of  trucks,  and  5 — The  life  of 
trucks. 

In  addition  there  will  be  papers 
tracing  the  package  from  the  sales 
desk  to  the  driver's  route  bin  and 
other  papers  tracing  it  from  the 
driver's  route  bin  to  the  home  of 
the  purchaser. 


Keeping  Track  of  a  136-Truck  Fleet 


{Continued  from  page  482) 


memorandum  at  the  bottom  from  dirt.  This  visible 
catalog  system  is  a  patented  outfit,  called  the  C.  0.  C. 
Style  Kardex,  made  by  the  American  Kardex  Co.,  of 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  with  sales  branches  at  New  York 
City,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

As  for  the  record  board,  of  course  it.  is  purely  a 
home-made  affair,  with  the  exception  of  the  buttons. 
They  looked  around  quite  awhile  before  they  found 
something  that  just  suited  them  for  this  purpose. 
Finally  they  discovered  saddle  tacks,  which  they  are 
using  and  think  are  just  right.  They  have  a  head 
about  °/s  in.  in  diameter,  and  Vs  in.  thick.  This  is 
big  enough  to  carry  the  painted  code  and  number  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  easilv  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8  ft. 


The  thickness  of  the  heads  makes  them  easy  to  han- 
dle. Each  head  is  firmly  attached  to  a  nail  about 
Hi  in.  long  and  a  little  over  1/16  in.  diameter. 
They  can  be  purchased  at  saddlery  stores. 

The  use  of  these  records  not  only  assists  quick 
refei'ence  to  desired  information  in  the  general  files, 
but  promotes  the  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  extent 
and  disposition  of  the  fleet  which  makes  it  possible 
for  those  at  the  head  office  of  the  department  to 
check  any  tendencies  toward  the  purchasing  and 
assigning  of  a  larger  number  of  trucks  and  cars 
of  other  types  than  are  necessary  for  the  essen- 
tial motor  transportation  in  the  department  or  in 
anv  one  of  its  divisions. 
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Syslem    Established    by 
S.  Trucking  Corp.  of 
ISetv  York  City 

f  NEW  YORK  CITY,  Jan.  12— 
A  merger  of  27  trucking  companies 
/under  the  firm  name  of  the  United 
States  Trucking  Corp.  has  been  ef- 
fected here.  Both  motor  trucks  and 
horge  wagons  will  be  used.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  a>z,- 
000,000.  Bv  the  terms  of  the  mer- 
ger, the  company  comes  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
tributing Corp.,  formed  three 
months  ago  to  operate  forwarding 
interests  in  the  coal,  ice,  and  build- 
ing material  lines. 

Three  hundred  motor  trucks  and 
about  3500  horses  will  be  kept  m 
service.  No  change  in  the  rates 
charged  for  hauling  is  at  present 
contemplated.  The  objects  of  the 
trucking  concernT  i*^  '"  gtf\^^"-J^''^ 
it.o  better  tratiic  conditimis  in  New 
York  and  px-pedite  thedeliverv  and 
forwarding  of  goods.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  considerable  economy  in 
labor  and  vehicles  will  be  effected, 
for  the  separate  concerns,  it  is  ex- 
plained, were  suffering  from  un- 
necessary duplication  in  hauling 
i  work. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem' of  depots  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  an  effort  will  he. 
made  to  dn  aW3Y  with — EUIL 
ning  trucks  empty  and  the  num- 
ber of  trucks  and  men  employed 
will  be  reduced  by  a  large  percent- 
age. The  separate  trucking  compa- 
nies taken  over  include  the  Meade 
Transfer  Co.,  Oscar  S.  Brummer, 
Inc.,  Monahan's  Express.  Healey  & 
Callahan,  Edward  F.  Kelly,  S.  Han- 
non,  Halvev  Bros.,  H.  L.  Sweet, 
Daniel  &  Kennedy,  D.  Gilroy  & 
Sons,  J.  Laurence,  R.  J.  Mulligan, 
James  F.  Stanton,  J.  J.  Sullivan, 
J.  J.  Gillan  &  Co.,  R.  H.  Thorn- 
berry,  Matthew  J.  Sullivan.  John  F. 
Lange.  P.  Reardon,  Inc.,  Paul  Vi- 
ani.  Richard  Fitzpatrick  and  Kor- 
win  Bros. 

The  president  of  the  new  organ- 
ization is  J.  J.  Riordan  of  Mona- 
han's Express.  The  managing  di- 
rectors include  J.  S.  Reardon  of  P. 
Reardon,  Inc.,  W.  J.  McCormack  of 
J.  J.  Gillan  &  Co.,  George  Daniels 
of  Daniel.s  &  Kennedy  and  Edward 
F.  Kelly.     G.  F.  Getz  is  chairman. 

Steinmctz  to  Make  Elertric 

New  York  City,  Jan.  13  — 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  chief  consult- 
ing engineer  of  the  General  Electric 


Co.,  Schenectady,  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
electrical  men,  has  designed  a  new 
electric  truck  for  light  delivery 
and  industrial  plant  use.  In  this 
new  truck  he  is  claimed  to  have 
'eliminated  excessive  weight,  in- 
creased the  load  carrying  capacity 
as  well  as  the  operating  radius  and 
also  reduced  the  operating  cost. 
The  Steinmetz  Motor  Car  Corp.  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000. 

Myers  Oiling  System  Patented 
New  York  City,  Jan.  12— Cor- 
nelius T.  Myers  has  been  granted 
a  patent  for  his  magazine  oilmg 
-system  for  spring  bolts  and  springs 
consisting  of  hollow  shackles  and 
brackets  consisting  of  2  months'  of 
supply  of  oil  which  is  fed  by  capil- 
lary attraction  only  when  the  truck 
is  in  motion.  The  system  prevents 
moisture  and  dirt  from  getting  into 
the  pin  bushings.  The  Chassis 
Lubricating  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  has  been  organized  to  co- 
operate with  engineers  in  working 
up  designs  for  particular  chassis. 
Eight  chassis  exhibited  at  the  show 
were  equipped  with  the  Myers 
magazine  oiling  system.  These  in- 
cluded two  by  the  Ward  La  France 
Truck  Co.;  two  by  the  Bethlehem 
Motors  Corp.;  two  by  the  Service 
Motor  Truck  Co. ;  one  by  the  Dia- 
mond-T  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  the 
well-known  Class  B  Liberty  truck 
chassis. 


Scianton  Concern  Makes  Bodies 

ScRANTON,  Pa.,  Jan.  12— H.  G. 
Smith  &  Bro.  will  manufacture 
truck  bodies,  wheels  and  springs, 
as  well  as  carrying  on  a  truck  re- 
pair business  in  a  new  factory  that 
will  be  opened  in  the  near  future. 

Coming   Events 

I-i,,    10-17   TMiiladelphia.     Motor     Truck 

Show.  Commercial  Museum 
Motor  Truck  Assn.  of  Phila- 
(lell)hia. 
Tail  17-24  ...Hartford,  Conn.,  Motor  Truck 
Sliow.  State  Armory.  First 
HeETiment,  Connecticut  State 
c.uard. 

19-25   Milwaukcp.  Motor  Truck  Sliow. 

24-31 riiicapro.    Motor    Truck    Show, 

Internatioii.al  Ampliitlieater. 
Stocltyards 
Ian  29  fMiicuBO.  Convention  of  Na- 
tional Hiuinvay  Traffic  Assn.. 
International  .•\mpliitheater. 
Slockvards. 

Keb.    9-14 T.,oiiisvilIe.  Ky..  American  Good 

Roads  Concrress. 

Feb      14-21 rirooklyn,   N.   Y..    Motor  Truck 

Show.     23rd     Regiment     Ar- 
mory. 

Fob      14-21 Detroit.     Motor     Truck     Show, 

l^ord   Service   Pldc. 
.Mirch    1-4 Cleveland.  Convention  of  Inter- 
national    Retail     Delivery 
Afsn..  Hotel  Hollenden. 

March    1-6 St     .Toseph,    Mo..    Motor  Truck 

Show.    Aufliloriiim. 
March  13-20. ..  Iloston.     Motor    Truck     Show. 

Mechanics   Bide. 
March  22-27.  ..Wilke.o-B.arre.      P.T.,      Motor 
Truck   Show,    Armory. 


/    /      January  15,  1920 

Ford's    Street    Car 
May  Compete 

Mny  Make  Inroads  on  Business 
of  Bus  Operators  Through- 
out the  Country 

DETROIT,  Jan.  7— Bus  oper-( 
ators  throughout  the  United  States 
may  be  affected  by  the  introduction 
of  a  Ford  gasoline  street  car,  which 
is  making  its  initial  appearance  on 
the  streets  of  Detroit.  An  ordi- 
nance is  now  before  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Detroit  asking  for  a  bond  issue, 
of  $15,000,000  to  establish  a  munic-j 
ipally-owned  street  car  system  toj 
be  voted  on  by  the  citizens  in  April-i 
Experiments  with  the  Ford  street! 
car  have  proved  that  the  gasolinej 
street  car  is  no  longer  a  dream.  Fig- 
ures submitted  by  Ford  showed  an 
annual  saving  in  operating  cost  of 
$909,647  on  the  present  street  car 
mileage  basis. 

Ford's  figures  show  that  the  costi 
of  operation  of  the  gasoline-driven 
trolley  would  be  31.41  cents  a  car- 
mile,  whereas  the  figures  submitted 
by  the  company  operating  the  pres-j 
ent  electric  system  were  33.08  cents 
a  car-mile.  Figures  also  showed 
that  the  original  cost  of  the  Ford 
street  car  would  be  50  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  the  electric  cars. 

Passage  of  the  ordinance  seems 
certain  and  ratification,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  is  assured  the  plan 
for  the  municipally-ovmed  system, 
which  will  relieve  present -£iuig£a- 
tion  and  serve  a  wide  territory  now 
without  street  cars.  The  consensus 
appears  to  favor  giving  the  Ford 
street  car  a  trial,  though  that  ques- 
tion will  be  left  until  after  the 
election. 

Price  Changes 

New  York  City,  Jan.  12— The 
Sandow  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  raised  the  prices  of  its  1-,  IVi-* 
2-,  31/2-,  and  5-ton  models,  as  fol- 
lows: 


.Tan. 
.Tan. 


ew  Price 

$1,895 
2,190 
2.37.'i 
3,995 
4,775 


Old  Price 

$1,795 


3,975 
4,750 


Tower  Service  in  Greenville 

Greenvile.  Mich.,  Jan.  12 — The 
Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.  has  opened 
a  service  station  in  this  city  at 
1160  Brush  Street  pending  the 
erection  of  a  garage  of  its  own 
which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  spring.  Weekly  inspection  of 
Tower  trucks  in  this  vicinity  will 
be  given  throughout  the  first  year 
of  ownership  without  charge. 
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